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PREFACE. 


HIS  Official  Report  of  the  thirty-fourth  meeting  of  the 
Church  Congress,  held  in  the  ancient  city  of  Exeter, 
is  of  greater  bulk  than  any  previous  Report  In 
the  four  days,  October  9th  to  12th,  twenty-seven  meetings  of 
Congress  were  held  ;  and  the  official  programme  was  as  full  and 
varied  as  this  time  limit  of  four  days  would  allow.  The  Publishers 
(Messrs.  Bemrpse  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London  and  Derby),  the 
Official  Reporter  (Mr.  C.  Basil  Cooke),  and  the  Editor,  have 
consequently  had  an  exceptionally  laborious  task.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  been  accomplished  within  the  usual  time,  and  we  are 
again  able  to  present  subscribers  with  the  official  volume  in  less 
than  five  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  Congo-ess.  This  satisfac- 
tory result  is  due  (i)  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  and  ready 
co-operation  of  Readers  and  Speakers,  who  have  returned  the 
transcripts  and  proofs  of  their  contributions  with  commendable 
promptitude ;  (2)  to  the  Publishers  and  their  experienced  staff, 
who  for  a  long  series  of  years  have  achieved  the  success 
of  producing  a  volume  of  over  seven  hundred  pages  in  about 
a  calendar  month  from  the  Congress  Sessions;  and  (3)  to 
Mr.  C.  Basil  Cooke  and  his  staff  of  Reporters. 

The  papers  and  addresses  are  printed  as  written  and  prepared 
by  their  authors,  although  in  some  cases  they  were  curtailed  in 
delivery,  in  consequence  of  the  bell  closure,  applied  according 
to  the  standing  rules  of  Congress.  The  discussions  are  also 
reported  verbatim,  as  well  as  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
from  the  moment  of  its  assembly  in  the  ancient  Town  Hall 
to  receive  a  welcome  from  the  Mayor,  to  the  closing  services 
in  the  Cathedral  on  the  Saturday  morning.  Two  Papers,  one 
by  the  Bishop  of  Brisbane  on  Foreign  Missions,  and  another 
by  the   Bishop    of   Marlborough   on    Church    Work,  have  not 
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been  revised  by  their  authors.  The  overflow  meetings  are 
not  reported.  It  was  impossible,  with  three  meetings  running 
concurrently  three  times  each  day,  to  provide  additional 
shorthand  writers  at  a  minute's  notice. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Congress  was  the  number 
of  sectional  meetings.  At  two  recent  Congresses  these 
auxiliary  meetings  have  been  dispensed  with,  viz. :  at  Wolver- 
hampton in  1887  and  Rhyl  in  1891.  In  my  Preface  to  the 
Rhyl  "  Official  Report "  I  ventured  an  opinion  on  this  disputed 
point  in  the  following  words — ^"  Experience,  and  some  special 
knowledge  gained  on  the  Secretariat  of  two  Congresses  incline 
me  to  favour  Sectional  meetings.  .  .  The  chief  objection  urged 
against  them  is  the  inducements  they  hold  out  to  members  to 
rush  from  one  hall  to  another  to'  the  great  discomfort  of 
attentive  hearers  and  to  the  distress  of  speakers.  My  impression 
is,  that  there  was  not  less  movement  amongst  the  audience 
at  Rhyl  than  at  the  Congresses  where  sectional  meetings  have 
been  held.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  if  alternative 
subjects  are  not  provided,  better  opportunity  is  afforded  Church 
Societies  and  other  enterprises  to  occupy  the  ground." 

This  opinion  has  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
experience  of  Exeter  Congress.  In  the  first  place,  the 
attendance  astonished  everybody :  the  number  of  members 
reached  a  figure  far  in  excess  of  the  most  sanguine  calcula- 
tions. The  great  variety  of  subjects  which  sectional  meetings 
enabled  the  Committee  to  put  down  for  discussion  was  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  this  result.  Secondly,  the 
audiences  (with  only  two  exceptions)  were  good  at  all  the 
meetings,  while  at  several  Ihey  crowded  the  halls  and  over- 
flowed. And,  thirdly,  this  Congress  was  exceptionally  favoured 
in  having  fewer  peripatetic  hearers  than  are  customarily  met 
with  on  these  occasions.  Members  for  the  most  part  stuck 
to  the   subject   of  their   choice,   and   sat  out  the  discussion. 

Another  feature  of  this  Congress  was  the  successful  effort 
made  by  the  Committee  to  bring  the  Church  Congress  before 
the  diocese.  No  less  than  nine  pages  in  the  Official  Guide 
were    filled    with    the    announcements    of     the     Churches    of 
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Devonshire  (about  130)  having  Congress  preachers  and  special 
oflfertories  for  Diocesan  and  kindred  needs.  This  new  departure 
kindled  a  wide  interest  in  the  Congress,  and  no  doubt  contributed 
much  to  a  large  attendance  of  Devonshire  Churchmen.  Working 
Men's  Meetings  were  held  in  Barnstaple,  Devonport,  Bideford, 
Exmouth,  Torquay,  Tiverton,  Plymouth,  and  Ilfracombe,  as 
well  as  in  the  Congress  Hall  at  Exeter.  Thus  the  Mission 
aspect  of  the  Congress  was  well  developed,  and  this  valuable 
side  of  its  work  extended  to  distant  populous  towns. 

One  other  distinguishing  future  was  the  holding  of  the 
Devotional  Meeting  in  the  Cathedral.  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  about  this  meeting.  The  gain  of  the  transfer  from 
the  Congress  Hall  to  the  Cathedral,  with  all  its  hallowed 
associations,  was  manifestly  great.  It  was  a  solemn  and 
impressive  devotion,  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  were  present;  and  it  has  given  a  precedent  which  will 
not  unlikely  be  followed  wherever  a  Cathedral,  or  a  Church 
of  sufficiently   large   area,   is   at   hand. 

Exeter  was  fortunate  in  having  a  Mayor  who  threw  him- 
self heart  and  will  into  the  Congress  proceedings,  discharging 
the  duties  of  chief  host  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
week's  work.  To  his  worship  and  to  the  citizens  of  Exeter, 
and  to  many  a  Devonian  host,  the  visitors  to  the  Congress 
this  year  are  under  heavy  obligations  for  a  wealth  of  hospitality 
which  may  be  emulated  but  cannot  be  surpassed. 

It  may  be  permitted  me  to  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  Congress, 
and  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  visitors ;  arrangements 
which  were  complete  in  all  particulars,  and  must  have  cost 
the  Hon.  Secretaries  much  anxious  thought  and  hard  work. 

May  God's  blessing  go  with  this  book ;  and  much  good 
fruit  remain  from  the  Church  Congress  of   1894. 

C    DUNKLEY, 

Editor. 
S.  Marys    Vicarage, 

Wolverhampton  y 

I2th  November,    1894. 
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J.  K.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J.  Bevile  Fortescue,  Esq.  (High  Sherift 

of  Cornwall). 
R.  Foster,  Esq. 
Anthony  Gibbs,  Esq. 
W.  Lethbridge,  Esq. 
R.  Mallock,  Esq.,  M.P. 
F.  D.  Mildmay,  Esq.,  M.P. 


f.  Shelly,  Esq. 

W.    Spcke,     Esq.    (High     Sheriff 

Somerset). 
G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  Esq. 
The  Mayor  of  Devonport. 
The  Mayor  of  Falmouth. 
The  Mayor  of  Gloucester. 
The  Mayor  of  Honiton. 
The  Mayor  of  Launceston. 
The  Mayor  of  Okehampton. 
The  Mayor  of  Plymouth. 
The  Mayor  of  Salisbury. 
The  Mayor  of  South  Molton. 
The  Mayor  of  Taunton. 
The  Mayor  of  Tiverton. 
The  Mayor  of  Torquay. 
The  Mayor  of  Totnes, 
The  Mayor  of  Wells. 
The  Portreeve  of  Ashburton. 
The  Portreeve  of  Hatherleigh. 
The  Portreeve  of  Holsworthy, 


of 


^ottor^g  Cnasitrer : 

Sir  W.  H.  Walrond,  Bart.,  M.P. 


The  V^en.  Archdeacon  Sandford. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Atherton. 
The  Rev.  Prebendary  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  J.  Poniing. 


Arthur  Burch. 
Arthur  }.  Mackey. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Vaughan. 
Henry  H.  Wippell. 


Note. —  The  Honorary  Secretaries  are  ex -officio  Metnbers  of  ail  Committees* 


E.  H.  Harbottle,  F.R.I.B.A. 


GENERAL    COMMITTEE. 

The  Vcn.  Archdeacon  Sandford.         |  The  Rev.  T.  J.  Pouting. 


Aplionby,  Rev.  F.  K. 
Airy,  Rev.  Basil  R. 
Alford,  Rev.  W.  P. 
AUin,  Rev.  W.  II. 
Anstey,  Rev.  A.  C.  C. 
A:«tiss,  Rev.  G.  W. 
Arthur,  Rev.  W.  VV. 
Askwith,  Rev.  Preb. 
Atherton,  kev.  E.  C. 
Atkins,  Rev.  R.  W. 


CLERGY. 

Bartlett,  Rev.  J. 
Bateman,  Rev.  G.  C. 
Bazeley,  Rev.  F.  L. 
Benson,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Berkeley,  Rev.  S.  H. 
Berry,  Rev.  G.  B. 
Bickersteth,  Rev.  H.  V. 
Binney,  Rev.  J.  Erskiue 
Birch,  Rev.  W.  M. 
Bird,  Rev.  S.  W.  E. 


Blakiston,  Rev.  C.  D. 
Boggis,  Rev.  R .  J.  E. 
Bond,  Rev.  R.  J. 
Bone,  Rev.  F.  J. 
Bonney,  Rev.   Prof. 
Boultbee,  Rev.  T.  F. 
Boyle,  Rev.  Preb. 
Bramley,  Rev.  Preb. 
Brandt,  Rev.  H. 
Breniridge,  Rev.  H. 
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Brereton,  Rev.  Preb. 
Bromby,  Rev.  H.  B. 
Brown,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Bryett,  Rev.  J.  T.  S. 
Buckingham,  Rev.  F.  F. 
Buckingham,  Rev.  M.  D. 
Burdett,  Rev.  H.  P. 
Burdett,  Rev.  H.  M. 
Buxton,  Rev.  H.  J.  Wilmot 
Byrde,  Rev.  R. 
Carew,  Rev.  R.  B. 
Gary,  Rev.  Offley  H. 
Chase,  Rev.  C.  R. 
Chavasse,  Rev.  F.  J. 
Chichester,  Rev.  R. 
Child,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Childs-Clarke,  Rev.  S. 
Coates,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Colborne,    the   Rev.   The 

Hon.  G. 
Coleridge,  Rev.  F.  J. 
Copleston,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Cornish,  Rev.  Canon 
Cox,  Rev.  W.  E. 
Cox,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Cudlip,  Rev.  P.  H. 
Cure,  Rev.  E.  Capel 
Dangar,  Rev.  T.  G.,  D.D. 
David,  Rev.  W. 
I  )avid,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Dimond-Churchward,  Rev. 

Preb. 
Dumbleton,  Rev.  Preb. 
Dupuis,  Rev.  E.  J.  G. 
Elliott,  Rev.  T.  H. 
Everett,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Everitt,  Rev.  W. 
Eyre,  Rev.  Canon 
Fearon,  Rev.  W.  A.,  D.D. 
Field,  Rev.  Ernest  W. 
Finzel,  Rev.  C. 
Ford,  Rev.  G.  E. 
Forrester,  Rev.  G. 
Foster,  Rev.  C.  J. 
Foweraker,  Rev.  E.  T, 
Francis,  Rev.  J.  Loveband 
Freeman,  Rev.  E.  V. 
French,  Rev.  C.  J.  V. 
Gaud,  Rev.  J.  VV. 
Gibbon,  Rev.  H. 
Gibbons,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Gibbs,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Gibson,  Rev.   Preb. 
Glazebrook,  Rev.  M.  G. 
Goodrick,  Rev.  A.  T.  S. 
Gray,  Rev.  A.  G. 
Granville,  Rev.  R. 
Green,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Gregg,  Rev.  E.  P. 
Griffiths,  Rev.  Charles 
Gueritz,  Rev.  J.  F.  L. 
Gueritz,  Rev.  M. 
Hale,  Rev.  T. 
Hall,  Rev.  E.  J. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  A.  H. 


Hamilton  Gell,     Rev.    F. 

A.  W. 
Hamlin,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Hammond,  Rev.  Canon  J. 
Hammond,    Rev.     Canon 

C.  E. 
Harpley,  Rev.  W. 
Harris,  Rev.  S.  G. 
Hayne,  Rev.  Prebendary 
Hedgeland,  Rev.  Preb. 
Hicks,  Rev.  T.  R. 
Hillyard,  Rev.  A. 
Hingeston-Randolph,  Rev. 

Preb. 
Hole,  Rev.  H.  T. 
Holland,  Rev.  A. 
Hope,  Rev.  W. 
Houghton,  Rev.  Canon 
Housman,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Howard,  Rev.  Prfib. 
Howard,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Hughes,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Huichings,  Rev.  Canon 
Jackson,  Rev.  P. 
jebb.  Rev.  H.  H. 
Johnson,  Rev.  Pitt 
Jones,  Rev.  Spencer 
Jukes,  Rev.  W. 
Kelly,  Rev.  Maitland 
Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  Prof. 
Lester,  Rev.  E.  A. 
Ley,  Rev.  G.  L.  H. 
Lias,  Rev,  J.  J. 
Liptrott,  Rev.  B.  B. 
Lock,  Rev.  W. 
McGrath,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Majendie,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Mallett,  Rev.  VV.  G. 
Mantle,  Rev.  W. 
Martin,  Rev.  Preb. 
Matthews,  Rev.  Preb. 
Melhuish,  Rev.  G.  D. 
Metcalfe,  Rev.  J. 
Metcalfe,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Middlemore-Whithard, 

Rev.  T.  M. 
Mills,  Rev.  Benjamin 
Moore-Stevens,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Mortimer,  Rev.  R.  A. 
Mundy,  Rev.  J.  T. 
Newman,  Rev.  J. 
Newton,  Rev.  T.,  LL.D. 
Orpen,  Rev.  E.  Chatterton 
Owen,  Re".  A.  Welsh 
Panton,  Rev.  H.  P.  V. 
Parkhouse,  Rev.  W.   H. 
Pearse,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Pearson,     Rev.     J.     B., 

D.D. 
Phillips.  Rev.  J. 
Pigot,  Rev.  Preb. 
Pitkin,  Rev.  J. 
Ponsonby,  Rev.  Gordon 
Popham,  Rev.  J. 
Porter,  Rev.  R. 


Prideaux,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Prideaux,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Prynne,  Rev.  G.  R. 
Purcell,  Rev.  W.  It.  D. 
Radford,  Rev.  W.  T.  A. 
Ramsey,  Rev.  Geo.  O. 
Rawes,  Rev.  J.  Russell 
Read,  Rev.  E. 
Richards,  Rev.  W. 
Richardson,  Rev.  P.  J. 
Risk,  Rev.  J.  Erskine 
Robinson,  Rev.  Preb. 
Roe,  Rev.  Preb. 
Ross,  Rev.  J.  T.,  D.t). 
Rundle,  Rev.  T.  Sole 
Sanders,  Rev.  F.  A» 
Sanders,  Rev.  L. 
Saulez,  Rev.  F.Wilberforce 
Scott,  Rev.  Preb. 
Sealy,  Rev.  R  W. 
Secretan,  Rev.  VV.  W. 
Sheldon,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Sim,  Rev.  S. 
Simms,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Smith,  Rev.  Preb. 
Southcombe,  Rev.  H.  G. 
Spencer,  Rev.  W.  R. 
Sproule,  Rev.  A.  St.  Q. 
Squire,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Stallard,  Rev.  A.  G. 
Statham,  Rev.  G.  H. 
Stead,  Rev.  V^^  B.  V. 
Sterry,  Rev.  F. 
Storrs,  Rev.  C.  E. 
Strangways,  Rev.  H.  Fox 
Swabey,  Rev.  Maurice 
Sweet,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Symonds,  Rev.  G.  D. 
Tanner,  Rev.  J.  V. 
Taylor,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Teague,  Rev.  J.  Jessop 
Thornton,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Thorold,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Tracey,  Rev.  H.  F. 
Tugwell,  Rev.  Preb. 
Veysey,  Rev.  J. 
Vickers,  Rev.  N. 
Warner,  Rev.  G.  Townsend 
Warre,  Rev.  Canon 
Welldon,  Rev.  J.  E,  C. 
Whitaker,  Rev.  C.  P. 
Willett,  Rev.  W.  S. 
Williams,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Williams,  Rev.  P. 
Wilson,  Rev.  C.  W. 
Wintle,  Rev.  F.  T.  AN . 
Wodehouse,  Rev,  P.  J. 
Wolfe,  Rev.  Prebendary 
Woodhouse,  Rev.  G.  G. 
Worthington,  Rev.  J. 
Wrey,  Rev.  Albany  B.  5?. 
Wrey,  Rev.  Arthur  B. 
Yarde,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Yerburgh,  Rev.  E.  F. 
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Adams,  J. 
Adams,  G. 

Amory,  Ian  Heathcoat 
Appleton,  Colonel 
Arnold,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Avery,  T.  B, 
Bainbridge,  Capt.,  R.N. 
Baird,  Majnr 
Baker,  R.  N.  G. 
Baker,  WUliam 
Bale,  W. 
Barrett,  K. 
Batson,  T. 
BatUshill,  W.  J. 
Bayly,  K. 
BickneU.  i\.  S.  S. 
Blanchard,  James 
Blomheld,  Or. 
Bluett,  Colonel 
Bodley,  O.  A. 
Bowden,  S. 
Bower,  Major 
Bradskaw,  O. 
Bremridfie,  T.  J. 
Brewer,  J. 
Britton,  W. 
Bromley,  J. 
•Brown,  Hercules  E. 
Brown,  T.  P. 
Buchan,  W.  A.,M.H. 
Buckingham,  W. 
Bush,  D.  J.  C. 
Bussell,  G. 
Byres-Leake,  j. 
Byrom,  C. 
Camp,  S.  C. 
Charlewood,  Admiral 
Churcher,  H. 
Churchwood,  F. 
Clark,  K.  Andus 
Clarke,  Septimus 
Clarke,  Captain 
Coleridge,  W.  R. 
Collins,  C.  R. 
CoIUns,  £.  D. 
Colson,  F.  H. 
Cotton,  William 
Coombe,  Russell 
Cooper,  Capt  A.  B.  Astley 
Cornish-Bo wden,    Admiral 
Cunningham,  W.  A. 
Cunia,  W. 
Darby^ire,  Charles 
Daobeny,  W.  A. 
Davy,  Dr.  H. 
Daw,  R.  R.  M. 
De  Guerin,  T.  R. 
Desborough,  Major-Gen. 
J)rew,  Henry 
Edmonds,  William 
Fenwick,  PhiUp  G.  N. 
Ftinc  I,  J.  P. 
yirlh,  F.  H^ 


LAn;Y. 

Force,  S.  R. 
Ford,  H. 
Francis,  A.  L. 
Franklin,  J.  N. 
Fulford,  F.  D. 
Fulford,  Charles  H. 
Fuller,  Surgeon-General 
Gardiner,  General 
Gardiner,  J.  J. 
Gidley,  J. 
Gordon,  Dr. 
Gould,  J. 
Grason,  James 
Gralwicke,  G.  F. 
Hamlin,  H.  P.  V. 
Hamlyn,  F. 
Hamlyn,  V.  W.  C. 
HannafoA,  William 
Harbottle,  E.  H. 
Harris,  J. 
Hartnoll,  J. 
Harvey,  T.  W. 
Hatherly,  Dr. 
Hawker,  J.  S. 
Haydon,  Mark 
Hayter-Hames,  C.  G. 
Hearder,  G.  H. 
Hems,  Harry 
Hitchins,  E.  L. 
Hodges,  W. 
Hogg,  T.  Dimond 
^lole,  William  R. 
Houlditch,  Edward  H. 
Howell,  A.  G.  F. 
Huxham,  W.  H. 
Isaacs,  E. 
James,  Henry  M. 
Johnson,  G.  Randall 
Jones,  W.  H. 
Jordan,  W.  R.  Hall 
Kekewich,  Trehawke 
Kellock,  F.  C. 
Kindersley,  H.  B. 
Kingdon,  G.  C. 
King,  C. 

I^ing)  J*  G. 
Kitson,  W.  H. 
Lake,  T.  J. 
Lancaster,  £.  S. 
Landon,  Colonel 
Lee,  E. 
Ley,  J.  H. 
Ley,  R. 
Lisle,  W.  R. 
Loosemore,  R.  F. 
Lowe,  George  S. 
Lucas,  Lieut. -Colonel 
McAndrew,  J.  J. 
Macalister,  R. 
Mackintosh,  Lieut. -Col. 
Mallelt,  W.  R. 
Martin,  Colonel 
May,  J.  H.  S. 


Meade-King,  W. 

Michelmore,  H. 

Michelmore,  H.  W. 

Mills,  A. 

Morshead,  R. 

Moul  ton- Barrett,  H. 

Munk,  E.  I. 

Myers,  C. 

Naper,  Lieut. -Colonel 

Neumann,  G. 

New,  John  C. 

Noble,  H. 

Oldham,  E.  J. 

Pain,  R.  Tucker 

Peek,  C.  E. 

Penberthy,  Arthur 

Pengelly,  J.  L 

Pennell,  G.  B. 

Perkins,  A.  S. 

Peters,  W. 

Pidsley,  F. 

Pinn,  J.  G. 

Pitts,  T.  Harris 

Pode,  J.  D. 

Pole,  Major-General 

Pring,  W. 

Puddicombe,  R. 

Purchas,  Lieut. -Col.  R.  E. 

Rakestrow,  E. 

Reynolds,  J. 

Rice,  James 

Richards,  G.  C. 

Riddell,  General 
I  Roberts,  C. 

Roberts,  C.  T.  K. 

Roberts,  Thomas 

Robinson,  J.  F. 

Rocke,  Major-General 

Rockhey,  J.  F. 

Rogers,  Captain 

Roper,  A.  C. 

Rowe,  J.  Brooking 

Roylands-Chanter,  J.  I. 

Rutt,  T. 

Sach,  F.  E. 

Saltan,  M.  W. 

Sampson,  J. 
I  Sanders,  C.  B. 
I  Sanders,  E.  A. 
I  Sanders,  E.  J. 
'  Saunders,  C.  M. 

Saunders-  Knox-Gore, 
Major-General 

Savile,  Colonel 

Saxton,  Major-General 
I  Seeker,  G.  H. 

Seymour,  T.  H. 

Seymour,  C.  J.  W. 

Short,  F.  A. 

Shorto,  E.  H. 

Shorto,  G.  R. 

Sibthorpe,  General 

Siddall.J.  B. 
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Simpson,  Francis  C. 
Smithett,  E.  H. 
Smilh,  Colonel 
Snow,  T. 
Somerville,  A.  F. 
Sparkes,  J.  Weston 
Sproule,  A.  S.  W. 
Stocker,  John 
Stokes,  H. 
Stephens,  S.  Sanders 
Swain,  P. 

Swinton,  Capt.,  R.N. 
Tait,  C.  J. 
Tattam,  M.  W. 
Taverncr,  J.  C. 
Tardrew,  H.  V. 
Taylor,  Charles 
Temple,  Col. 
Templcr,  J.  E. 


Terry,  H.  M.  Imhert. 
Thomas,  Dr.  J.  Raglan. 
Tiiomas,  Henry  D. 
Thorold,  E.  S. 
Tidball,  W. 
Tombs,  Capt. 
Toogood,  G. 
Townley,  D. 
Tosswill,  L.  H. 
Trevor,  Col. 
Tucker,  Marwood,  J.  P. 
Tucker,  S. 
Venn,  J. 
Venning,  T.  V. 
Vickcry,  W.  S. 
Walker,  Lieut. -Col. 
Walkey,  J.  E.  C. 
Walrond,  A.  M.  H. 
Ward,  Samuel. 


Ward,  A.  E. 
Ward,  W.  W. 
Warren,  J.  H. 
Waterfield,  W. 
Were,  T.  Kennett. 
West,  R.  B. 
White,  Charles. 
Whipham,  A.  Guy. 
Willey,  H.  A. 
Williams,  Michael. 
Williams,  Col. 
Windeatt,  T.  W. 
Wippell,  W.  J. 
Wocilgates,  Dr. 
Woodman,  Dr. 
Woollcombe,  C.  ft. 
Wrcford,  William. 
Yeo,  H. 
Yonge,  C.  W. 


SUBJECTS    COMMITTEE. 


Chairman :  The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter- 

Vice-chairman :  The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon  ok  Exeter. 

Hon,  Sees,:  The  Rev.   Preb.    Gregory;    Arthur  J.    Mackey. 


The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord 

Bbhop  of  Truro. 
The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean 

of  Exeter. 
The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean 

of  LichBeld. 
The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon 

of  Totnes. 
The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon 

of  Barnstaple. 
The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon 

of  Cornwall. 
The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon 

of  Bodmin. 
The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon 

of  Westminster. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Atherton. 
The  Rev.  The  Sub-Dean 

of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Trefusis. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Edmonds. 


The  Right  Worshipful  the 

Mayor  of  Exeter. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 

Clinton  (Lord-Lieutenant 

of  Devon). 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

Nelson. 
Sir  J.  H.  Kennaway,  Bart., 

M.P. 


GLKRGY. 

The       Rev.       Chancellor 

Worl  ledge. 
The    Rev.  Canon    T.    D. 

Bernard. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Bowers. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Bright. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Cornish. 
The  Rev.   Canon    C.    E. 

Hammond. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Jacob. 
The  Chaplain-General. 
The  Rev.  S.  H.  Berkeley. 
The  Rev.   H.    V.    Bicker- 

stetb. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Bonney. 
The  Rev,  Preb,  Bramley. 
The  Rev.  F.  J.  Chavasse. 
The  Rev.  W.  David. 
The  Rev.    Preb.    Dimond- 

Chuichward. 


LAITY. 

The    Worshipful     L.     T. 

Dibdin     (Chancellor    of 

Exeter). 
The    Worshipful    R.     M. 

Paul      (Chancellor      of 

Truro). 
C.  T.  D.  Acland. 
J.  Blanchard. 
J.  Bromlfry. 


The  Rev.  W.  A.  Feaicn. 

D.D. 
The  Rev.  G.  E.  Ford. 
The  Rev.  Preb.  Gibson. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Kiik- 

pat  rick. 
The  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias. 
The  Rev.  W.  Lock. 
The  Rev.  Preb.  Martin. 
The  Rev.  G.  R.  Prynne. 
The  Rev.  Preb.  Roc. 
The  Rev,  Preb,  Sadler. 
The  Rev.  Preb,  Scott, 
The  Rev,  R.  W.  Sealy. 
The  Rev.  A.  H.  Simms. 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Slaiham- 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Sweet. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon. 
The    Rev.    P.    J.   Wode- 

house. 


E.  Carlyon. 

W.  A.  Cunningham. 

W.  Hannaford. 

Arthur  Mills. 

Thomas  Rutt. 

J.  Shelly. 

G.  A.  Spoltiswoode. 

H.  Stokes. 

Col.  White-Thomson,  C.B. 
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FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

Chairman :  W.  Lbthbridgv. 

Vice-chairman  :—E,  A.  Sanders. 

Hon,  Sees. ;— The  Kcv.  Canon  Atherton  ;  Lieut.-Colonel  Vaughan. 


The  Right  Worshipful  the 

Mayor  of  Exeter. 
Sir  H.  Peek,  Bart. 
T.  Batson. 
C.  R.  Collins. 


W.  R.  Cotton. 

F.  D.  Fulford. 
E.  H.  Houlditch. 

G.  Randall  Johnson. 
W.  H.  Kitson. 


W.  Meade-King. 
Major-Gen.  Saxton. 
C.  Seymour. 
K.  H.  Smilhett. 
II.  D.  Thomas. 


RECEPTION    COMMITTEE. 

Chairman:  The  Right  Worshipful  The  Mayor  of  Exrter. 

Vice-Chairman:  The  Sheriff  of  Exeter. 

Hon,   Sees,:   A.    Burch  and   H.    H.   Wippell. 


AthertoD,  The  Rev.  E.  C. 
Bartlett,  The  Rev.  J. 
Bird,  The  Rev.  S.  W.  E. 
Blakiston,  The  Rev.  C.  D. 
Brandt,  The  Kev.  H. 
Buckingham^The  Rev.F.F. 
Bond,  The  Rev.  R.  J. 
Boyle,  The  Rev.  Prcb. 
Chatterton      Orpen,    The 

Rev.  E. 
Coleridge,  The  Rev.  F.  J. 
Dangar,  The  Rev.  J.  G., 

D.D. 
Dumbleton,The  Rev.  Preb. 
r>upuis.  The  Rev.  E.  J.  G. 
Edmonds,  The  Rev.  Canon 

Acland,  C.  T.  D. 
Baker,  R.  N.  G. 
BattUhill,  William  J. 
Blomfield,  Dr. 
Bower,  Major 
Bremridge,  T.  J. 
Brusbfield,  Dr. 
Bockingham,  W. 
Byrom,  C. 
Baird,  Major 
Bradshaw,  Octavius 
Coleridge,  W.  R. 
Coomlie,  Russell 
Daw,  R.  R.  M. 
Davy,  Dr.  H. 
Drogeda,  The  Right  Hon. 

The  Earl  of 
Gidlev,  J. 
Gould,  J. 
Gratwicke,  G.  F. 
Harbottle,  E.  H. 
Hitchins,  E.  I. 
Hoolditch,  Edward  H. 
Howell,  A.  G.  F. 
James,  Henry  M. 
Jc^nson,  G.  Randall 


GEERGY. 

Foweraker,  The  Rev,  E.  T. 
Freeman,  The  Rev.  E.  V. 
Gibbons,  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Granville,  The  Rev.  R. 
Green,  The  Rev.  W.  F. 
Gregg,  The  Rev.  E.  P. 
HamiltonGell,  The   Rev. 

F.  A.  W. 
Jukes,  The  Rev.  W. 
Kelly,  The  Rev.  Maitland 
McGrath,  The  Rev.  FI.  W. 
Majendie,  The  Rev.  II.  W. 
Mallelt.  The  Rev.  W.  G. 
Metcalfe,  The  Rev.  J. 
Martin,  The  Rev.  Prcb. 

LAITY.  • 
Kekewich,  Trehawke 

Kindersley,  H.  B. 

King,  J.  G. 

Landon,  Colonel 

Ley,  J.  H. 

Ley,  R. 

Lucas,  Lieutenant-Colonel 

Loosemore,  R.  F. 

Martyn,  Colonel 

Michel  more/  H. 

Michel  more,  H.  W. 

Neumann,  G. 

Noble,  H. 

Northcote,  The  Hon.  Sir 

H.  S.,  Bart.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
Pain,  R.  Tucker 
Peek,  C.  E. 
Pengelly,  J.  Isaac 
Pennell,  G.  B. 
Peters,  W. 
Pidsley,  F. 
Poliimore,  The  Right  Hon. 

The  Lord 
Purchas,  Lieut -Col.,  R.E. 
Rol)erts,  C.  T.  K. 
Roper,  A.  C. 


Porter,  The  Rev.  R, 
Purcell.Thekev.W.  H.D. 
Richardson,  The  Rev.  P.  I.- 
Secretan,  The  Rev.  W.  W. 
Sheldon,  The  Rev.  J.  F. 
Spencer,  The  Rev.  W.  R» 
Sterry,  The  Rev.  F. 
Tcague,  The  Rev.  J.  J. 
Totnes,  The  Venerable  The 

Archdeacon  of 
Trefusis,  The  Kev.  Canon' 
Vejrsey,  The  Rev,  J. 
Townsend    Warner,    The 

Rev.    G. 
Williams,  The  Rev.  P. 


Rogers,  Captain 
Sanders,  C.  B. 
Sanders,  £.  J. 
Shelley,  Sir  J.,  Bart. 
Sid  mouth,  The  Right  Hon. 

The  Viscount 
Snow,  T. 
Short,  F.  A. 
Sparkes,  J.  Weston 
S.  Cyres,  The  Right  Hon. 

The  Viscount 
Swinton,  Captain,  R.N. 
Shorto,  G.  R. 
Tait,  C.  J. 

Thomas,  Dr.  J.  Raglan 
Tombs,  Captain. 
Terry,  H.  M.  Imbert 
Trevor,  Colonel  R. 
Waterfield,  W. 
Ward,  Samuel 
Waid,  A.  E. 
Walrond,  A.  M.  H. 
Were,  T.  Kennett 
West,  R.  B. 
Woodgates,  Dr. 


Jordan,  W.  R,  Hall 

All  Mayors  who  are  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Congress, 
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WORKING    MEN'S    COMMITTEE, 


Baker,  W. 
Barrett,  R. 
Blanchard,  1. 
Blatchford,  j. 
Bromley,  J. 
Hallett,  C. 
Hannaford,  W. 
Harris,  J. 
HaydoD,  M. 


Helley,  T. 
Hodges,  W.  S. 
Hooper,  J. 
Isaacs,  £. 
Lake,  T. 
Moore,  A. 
Penberthy,  A. 
Rakestrow,  £. 
Reynolds,  J. 


Rice.  J. 

Roberts,  C. 

Roberts,  T. 

Stokes,  H. 

Swain,  W. 

Tidball,  W. 

Tucker,  S. 
'  White,  C. 
'  Williams,  C.  S. 


Tht  ahtn*e  are  also  Members  of  the  General  Committee^ 


Allen,  E. 

Andrews,  W. 

Baird,  J.  W. 

Bealey,  J. 

Britton,  W. 

Cater,  H. 

Clement,  W. 

Coombes,  W.  II. 

Curry,  W. 

Dawe,  C.  W. 

Denning,     Sergt,     Devon 

Regt. 
Down,  W. 
Dyer,  F. 
.Guppy,  Police>Constable 


Gush,  J. 
Harding,  S. 
Hart,  W. 
Hillman,  H. 
Hodge,  W. 
Hopping,  C. 
Horwill,  R. 
Kitson,  W. 
Miflin,  W.  H. 
Milford,  G. 
Mitchell,  J.  C. 
Mock,  Police-Sergeant 
Mundy,  B.  S. 
Pearse,  H. 


Penney,  H. 
Rideout,  Sergt.,  R.A. 
Robins,  W, 
Rewe,  J. 
Scobell,  J. 
Shepherd,  E. 
Shepherd,  W. 
Smyth,  J. 
Sobey,  T. 
Spiller,  S. 
Taylor,  W. 
Vincent,  T. 
Wheeler,  J.  F. 
Westcott,  J. 


Balance  Sheet, 
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THE    GUILDHALL. 
Tuesday    Morning,    October   ^th,    1894. 


THE  MAYOR'S  WELCOME   TO  THE  CHURCH   CONGRESS. 


Mr.  Alderman  DOMVILLE,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of 

Exeter. 

It  is  a  very  high  privilege  to  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  to  meet  such  a  distinguished 

company  in  our  ancient  hall,  and  to  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  ancient  and 

loyal  city.     We  welcome  you  heartily  to  a  city  which  is  rich  in  historical  associations, 

a  city  which  has  a  history  of  its  own,  of  which  it  is  proud  ;  but  also  a  city  which  has  a 

history  in  connection  with  the  history  of  our  own  country  in  which  we  have  played  no 

nsdistiognisbed  part  from  time  to  time  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  so  long  as  there 

has  been  a  history  of  this  country  to  be  written,  the  city  of  Exeter  has  had  a  share  in 

forming  the  pages  from  which  that  history  is  written.     We  are  proud  to  feel  that  we 

are  welcoming  men  of  all  classes,  of  all  ranks,  and  all  shades  of  thought,  working 

together  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  diffusion  of 

charity  and  love  throughout  the  world.    We  feel  that  here,  although  you  have  no 

authoritative  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  of  England,  you  have  here  a 

representative  gathering,  which  fully  expresses  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the 

Church  to  embrace  within  its  sphere  every  Englishman  and  every  Englishwoman  who 

is  willing  to  work  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the 

Church,  which  has  numbered  among  its  saints  a  Pusey,  a  Simeon,  and  a  Maurice,  and 

which  is  Catholic  enough  in   the   present  day  to   take  in   Lord  Halifax  and  Dr. 

Bamardo.     We  are  glad  to  feel  that  there  is   work   for  all  of  them,  and  it  is  a 

privilege  to  me  to  be  allowed  to  welcome  here  his  lordship  of  London,  of  whom  we 

have  the  pleasure  of  most  affectionate  memories.     I  cannot  but  apply  to  him  the 

following  words : — 

*' Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  solid&. 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae." 

We  are  glad  to  receive  the  Bishop  at  Exeter  in  the  high  position  to  which  he  has 
heen  called.  Those  of  us  who  can  remember  three  generations  at  Exeter,  know 
how  well  they  have  made  their  mark — Henry  of  Exeter,  Frederick  and  Henry  Edward 
of  Exeter.  We  know  that  each  in  his  own  way  has  made  his  mark  in  the  history  of 
his  time  ;  and  we  feel  that  in  our  present  Bishop  we  have  a  son  of  whom  the  Church 
of  England  may  be  proud,  and  the  diocese  a  father  whom  it  may  reverentially 
receive.  We  welcome  the  co-operation  of  women  in  our  work,  and  we  are  proud  to 
feel  that  Mrs.  Temple  has  not  forgotten  the  work  she  did  when  in  Exeter,  and  that 
•he  is  carrying  out  similar  work  in  the  greater  city  to  which  she  has  been  called. 
I 


2  Reception  at  the  GuildhalL 

The  time  may  not  come  when  we  ourselves  shall  see  the  fruits  of  the  work  beguD 

this  day — 

"  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small  " — 

but  we  do  feel  that  everything  which  brings  men  together  in  this  way,  and  allows 
the  exchange  of  opinions  and  ideas  without  fear  or  favour,  is  but  promoting  the 
extension  of  that  glorious  kingdom  to  which  we  are  all  looking. 

* '  Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

"  We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know  ; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow. 

**  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 


That  mind  and  soul,  accordin^well,  •  /w 

[ay  make  one  music  as  before^but  vaster.  *  •* 


We  heartily  bid  you  wHcome,  and  assure  you  wnaiever  resources  the  city  of  Exeter 
has  will  be  absolutely  and  entirely  at  your  disposal  to  make  the  Congress  a  success. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  (Edw^aRD  H.  Bickersteth,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter). 

My  Friends, — As  President  of  the  Congress,  it  falls  to  me  to  offer  the  cordial  thanks 
of  those  who  have  gathered  from  every  part  of  our  fatherland  to  the  Mayor  of 
Exeter,  and  to  the  Municipality,  for  their  hearty  welcome.  When  I  came  here  first 
after  my  consecration,  I  was  not  allowed  to  sleep  in  Exeter,  until  I  had  been 
welcomed  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  that  we  might  together  enter  the  Cathedral 
doors,  as  representatives  of  the  Church  and  State  being  linked  hand  in  hand,  which 
God  grant  they  for  ever  may  be,  in  indissoluble  union.  I  do  feel  that  God  has 
given  us  a  spirit  of  unity  in  this  diocese,  which  is  only  a  specimen  of  that  union 
which  binds  together  in  all  dioceses  those  who  are  one  in  Christ.  I  thank  you  very 
heartily,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  the  Municipality  whom  you  represent,  for  this  very  cordial 
welcome.  I  thank  the  citizens  of  Exeter  and  those  who  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  ancient  and  loyal  city,  for  their  hospitality — ^a  hospitality  in  which  not  only 
Churchmen  but  Nonconformists  have  joined,  for  which  I  heartily  thank  them.  It 
is  a  token  and  a  pledge  that  there  are  deep  truths  above  those  things  in  which 
we  honestly  differ,  and  shows  that  we  are  one  in  Christ.  I  regret  very  much  the 
Archbishop  could  not  be  here,  but  other  duties  prevented  it.  He  wrote  a  kind  letter 
to  me  expressing  his  regret  that  he  could  not  come.  I  also  regret  that  I-ord  Clinton, 
the  Lord -Lieutenant  of  the  county,  is  not'  present :  his  absence  is  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperative  law  of  his  doctor :  but  for  that  he  would  gladly  have 
l^een  with  us.  And  though  we  have  not  the  privilege  of  the  presence  of  the 
Archbishop,  we  have  one  present  to  whom  our  hearts  are  knit  in  a  very  special  and 
holy  bond,  the  Bishop  of  London.  I  feel  it  no  small  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
try  and  follow  in  his  steps,  through  this  great  diocese,  though  I  know  well  I  can  only 
follow  him  passibus  iniquis.  Again  I  thank  you  most  warmly  and  sincerely  for  the 
welcome  you  have  given  us  in  Christ's  name. 


Tlie  Bishop  of  London,  3 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  FREDERICK   TEMPLE,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Mr.  Mayor, — It  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  take  the  opportunity  of  extending 
your  hearty  welcome  to  the  Congress  and  President  of  the  Congress,  and  what  may 
l>e  called  the  more  domestic  circle  of  the  Congress  in  the  city — to  those  who  come 
here  from  other  parts ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  select  me  as  the 
representative  of  all  those,  inasmuch  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  not  able  to 
be  here.  Amongst  all  the  visitors  I  am  quite  certain  that  you  could  not  select  one 
whose  heart  is  more  entirely  with  you,  and  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  than  myself.  But 
I  cannot  but  feel  emotions  too  deep  for  expression  on  my  visit  to  this  city  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  when  the  city  is  welcoming  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Church 
of  England.  The  city  is  welcoming  not  merely  all  those  that  belong  to  this  diocese, 
but  members  of  the  Church  from  all  the  other  dioceses,  not  only  from  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  but  from  the  Northern  Province  also.  And  on  such  an  occasion  as  this 
it  is  a  real  delight  to  me  that  circumstances  have  singled  me  out,  as  it  were,  as  the 
proper  person  to  accept  your  kind  welcome  on  behalf  of  all  these.  You  are  good 
enough  to  remind  me  of  the  days — those  happy  days — when  I  was  the  Bishop  of  this 
diocese,  and  when  I  lived  in  the  city,  and  when  I  knew  and  worked  with  so  many  of 
the  citizens  of  Exeter,  and  worked  with  them  on  terms  of  such  affectionate  regard  as 
can  never  die  out  of  my  heart  as  long  as  I  am  still  here  upon  earth,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  anywhere  in  the  world  kinder  hearts  can  be  found  than  are  found  in  this 
place.  I  do  not  know  of  any  experience  that  any  man  could  ever  have  had  which  could 
surpass  my  experience  of  the  kindness  and  welcome  with  which  I  was  always  attended 
in  this  place.  I  was  here,  as  you  know,  for  sixteen  years,  and  during  all  that  time  a 
great  deal  passed  over  the  country  and  the  Church,  and  a  great  deal  had  to  be  done 
in  this  city,  and  amid  all  that  had  to  be  done  I  found  myself  welcomed  on  all  hands 
to  take  my  own  share  in  that  which  concerned  the  whole  community.  Of  all  the 
men  that  I  knew  here,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  one,  some  in  a  greater 
degree  and  some  in  a  less  degree,  for  whom  I  did  not  cherish  a  very  warm  affection, 
and  who  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  a  very  kind  feeling  towards  myself.  Whilst 
there  is  this  spirit  animating  the  whole  city,  whilst  there  is  this  spirit  animating  the 
whole  diocese,  you  may  be  sure,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  the  conciliatory  words  which  you 
spoke  just  now,  the  words  of  welcome  which  you  gave  to  all  alike,  who  belong  to  our 
Church,  or  who  do  not  belong  to  our  Church,  but  who  still  can  feel  a  real  regard  for  the 
great  purposes  for  which  the  Church  exists,  that  whilst  there  is  that  animating  spirit 
in  this  place,  you  may  be  sure  that  your  words  will  find  an  echo  everywhere,  and  that 
all  of  us  will,  to  the  very  end,  endeavour,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  promote  that  loving 
charity  which  stands  above  everything  else  in  the  working  of  all  that  has  to  be  done 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord — that  loving  charity  which  passes  all  the  bounds  set  by 
circumstances  to  separate  us  from  one  another — that  loving  charity  which  can  see 
andemealh  all  differences,  and  not  only  underneath  all  differences,  but  even  under- 
neath apparent  hostility,  the  truth,  the  conscientiousness,  the  devotion  to  God  which 
characterises  those  who  worship  in  His  name,  whether  they  worship  in  our  form  or 
any  other.  We  feel  as  you  feel,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  whatever  aim  we  may  have  to 
pursue,  there  is  one  aim  that  shall  always  be  supreme,  and  that  is  the  true  spirit  of 
loving  kindness  to  all  that  owA  the  Name  of  Christ,  and  beyond  that  even  to  those 
who  do  not  yet  know  that  Name.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  thank  you  heartily  on  behalf  of 
all  the  visitoi^  to  this  Congress. 


THE    SERMON 

BY 

THE.   LORD     BISHOP     OF     LONDON 

(THE  RIGHT  HON.  AND  RIGHT  REV.  FREDK.  TEMPLE,  D.D.), 

PREACHED    IN 

THE     CATHEDRAL,     EXETER, 
On    Tuesday,    October    9th,     1894. 


"Charity  thinketh  no  evil." — I  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

These  are  days  of  restlessness  and  perpetual  movement  There 
have  been  times  of  stagnation  concerning  all  the  highest  things 
prevailing  throughout  civilized  mankind  generally.  There  have 
been  times  when,  though  there  were  wars  and  conflicts  between 
nation  and  nation^  yet,  for  all  that,  men  generally  acquiesced  in 
many  things  that  they  thought  evil,  ascribing  them  all,  as  it 
were,  to  the  mysterious  ordinance  of  God's  providence ;  not 
denying  that  they  were  evil,  but  looking  upon  them  as  governed 
by  some  hidden  laws  which  man  could  not  trace,  and  therefore 
to  be  accepted  and  submitted  to,  however  evil  they  might  be. 
And,  of  course,  at  such  times  there  were  here  and  there  protests 
against  everything  that  seemed  to  be  wrong ;  and  here  and  there 
were  individuals  who  endeavoured  to  set  it  right ;  but  the 
idea  of  questioning  the  fundamental  rules  upon  which  society 
was  governed  under  God's  providence  did  not  largely  influence 
men's  minds.  But  all  this  has  passed  away,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present;  and  ever  since  the  tremendous  crash  of  the  great 
French  Revolution,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  broke  up 
men's  belief  in  the  permanence  of  ordinary  institutions,  there  has 
been  a  spirit  of  questioning  which  seems  to  increase  in  strength 
as  time  goes  on.  That  great  movement  spent  itself,  to  all  outer 
appearance,  very  rapidly ;  but  the  spirit  from  whence  it  came,  so 
far  from  having  spent  itself,  is  still  moving  the  world,  and  on 
every  side  we  see  the  traces  of  its  power.  Everything  now  is 
questioned.     We  may  doubt  whether  it  is  good  that  everything 
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should  be  questioned.  We  may  doubt,  too,  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  that  men  should  do  as  they  once  did  and,  whilst  they 
acknowledge  evil,  should  remain  quiescent  in  the  presence 
of  evil,  believing  that  God  will  solve  the  problem  some  day 
by  showing  us  why  it  was  there.  But  whether  any  doubt 
about  the  good  of  it  or  not,  all  will  have  to  acknowledge 
that  the  fact  is  as  I  say,  and  that  we  are  compelled  to  reckon 
with  it.  There  is  no  possibility  of  our  quietly  holding  fast  to 
everything  that  stands.  There  is  no  possibility  of  our  setting 
aside  all  these  numerous  questions  which  seem  to  rise  up,  some- 
times like  a  revelation  from  God,  and  sometimes  like  an  instiga- 
tion from  the  spirit  of  evil,  turning  upon  us  every  moment  and 
asking  us  to  answer.  And  the  question  which  is  constantly  put, 
under  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  is  always  this,  "  Is  this  good, 
and  is  it  true  ?  Is  it  good  ?  Your  institutions  which  have  lasted 
so  long,  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  (Joing  something  of  real 
value  to  the  interests  of  mankind — are  they  really  fulfilling  their 
purpose  ?  Are  they  really  bringing  about  that  good  to  promote 
which  they  were  first  called  into  being  }  Are  they  really  leading 
men's  minds  and  spirits  forward  in  the  path  that  will  conduct  us 
all  to  a  higher  and  better  state  of  things,  however  slowly  we  may 
move }  Or  are  they  worn  out,  and  is  the  reason  for  them  now 
dead,  and  is  it  time  to  change  them  ?"  So  they  are  air  put  upon 
their  defence ;  and  there  is  no  institution  too  well  rooted,  too 
long  established,  too  sacred  to  be  removed  from  this  challenge, 
the  challenge  of  the  day  to  everything  that  prevails  amongst 
men — "  Is  it  really  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was,  and  must 
be  still  intended  }  "  And  so,  too,  if  you  fall  back,  not  upon  institu- 
tions, but  upon  truths  and  doctrines,  "Are  these  assertions  really 
true  ?  Can  you  prove  their  truth  ?  Can  you  give  us  a  reason 
for  believing  what  our  forefathers  once  believed  }  Can  you 
make  us  see  that  what  you  hold  so  sacred  has  really  the  sanction 
of  the  God  Who  made  us,  and  who  has  put  within  us  the  power 
of  judging  of  truth?"  Such  questions  abound  on  every  side. 
There  is  nothing  too  sacred  to  avoid  the  challenge.  The 
fundamental  institutions  are  challenged.  Even  that  which  is  at 
the  root  of  all  political  and  social  life,  the  institution  of  the 
family,  is  challenged.  "  Is  that  the  way  in  which  it  is  best  that 
men  should  live?  Is  that  the  way  in  which  it  is  best  that 
children  should  be  formed  in  their  characters  as  they  grow  ?  Is 
family  life — is  the  family  itself,  which  is  at  the  very  foundation 
of  every  other  social  and  political  institution  whatever — ^some- 
thing worth  preserving  ?  Is  the  good  that  comes  from  it  really 
a  good,  and  not,  after  all,  an  evil  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  a 
universal  philanthropy  to  take  the  place  of  domestic  love  and 
domestic  charity  ?  Instead  of  our  caring  so  much  for  our  own 
families,  which  always  must  involve  something  like  selfishness  in 
its  very  nature,  would  it  not  be  better  that  all  should  care  for 
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all,  and  be  quite  impartial  in  their  affections  and  in  their  self- 
sacrifices  ? "  And  so,  too,  the  question  of  property  is  treated 
necessarily  in  the  same  way,  for  the  very  idea  of  property  is 
fastened  upon  the  idea  of  the  family  ;  and  if  the  one  goes  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  other.  "  Is 
such  an  institution  really  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  and  may 
we  not  have  something  better  ?  "  And  so  the  challenge  rises,  in 
one  sense,  from  the  root  to  all  the  various  branches  ;  and  all 
political  institutions  are  asked  the  same  question — "You  are 
here.  Why  are  you  here  }  What  are  you  doing  ?  What  is  the 
good  of  you  ?  Why  should  you  not  make  room  for  something 
higher  than  you  ? "  And  all  truth  is  challenged  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  not  that  there  are  a  few  here  and  there  who  are 
asking,  **  Is  there,  indeed,  a  God  That  made  and  That  rules  the 
world  ?  Has  He,  indeed,  made  a  revelation  to  mankind  ?  Is 
there  any  reason  for  saying  that  the  Book  which  Christians 
honour  is  such  a  revelation  ?  Can  you  prove  it  to  the  convic- 
tion of  human  knowledge }  Can  you  make  us  see  that  it  is 
so  ?  "  So  questions  are  raised  of  the  highest  and  of  the  deepest 
nature.  There  is  nothing  too  high,  there  is  nothing  too  deep  to 
be  questioned.  Nothing !  And  out  of  this  necessarily  comes 
great  heat  on  both  sides — heat  which  seems  to  rise  up  inevitably. 
The  very  importance  of  the  whole  matter  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  heated  tempers  in  all  the  discussions  and  in 
all  the  controversies.  A  man  feels,  when  his  deepest  beliefs  are 
questioned,  somehow  as  if  it  was  an  insult  to  God  Himself. 
That  spirit  which  moved  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  once  to  ask 
our  Lord  whether  they  should  not  pray  for  fire  from  heaven  to 
consume  the  village  that  would  not  receive  Him — that  spirit 
which  makes  men  feel  that  to  question  the  truth  is  an  insult  to 
their  Maker,  an  insult  to  their  Redeemer — that  spirit  which  has 
in  it  so  much  of  Christian  character  that  I  suppose  that  no 
Christian  that  lives  is  quite  free  from  it,  makes  men  sometimes 
hot  in  the  defence  of  what  they  hold  so  closely  to  their  hearts, 
and  makes  men  sometimes  ready  to  maintain  the  Gospel  by 
other  than  Gospel  means — ready  to  treat  all  those  who  will  not 
acknowledge  the  truth  as  they  hold  it  as  the  enemies  of  God. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  heat. 
It  is  the  case  that  as  long  as  men  are  men  we  cannot  help  feeling 
something  of  this  spirit  within  us.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that 
any  assault  upon  fundamental  institutions  or  fundamental  truths 
is  an  assault  upon  that  which  is  highest  and  which  is  most 
heavenly  ;  and,  do  what  we  will,  we  are  very  often  unable  to  help 
answering  it  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  personal  attack ;  and  it 
almost  seems  as  if  the  man  who  had  no  such  resentment  in  his 
nature  could  hardly  be  a  real  believer  at  all.  If  he  believed,  he 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  all  that  is  said  against  the  truths  of 
God.     He  could  not,  if  he  believed,  be  indifferent  to  what  is 
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perpetually,  as  it  were,  hurled  at  our  heads  by  those  who  question 
all  the  truth  that  we  know.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  heat  should 
be  felt ;  and  yet  it  is  our  wisdom,  at  tinnes  of  great  excitement, 
to  remember  the  spirit  in  which  our  Lord  reproved  His  two 
apostles:  *' Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of/'  It 
was  not  His  way  of  dealing  with  those  who  had  sinned  against 
Him>  who  were  sinning  against  Him,  who  were  refusing  Him  all 
recognition,  and  who  were  not  moved  in  the  slightest  degree 
either  by  His  marvellous  works  or  by  His  still  more  marvellous 
teaching.  No,  not  in  such  a  way  did  the  Lord  ever  allow  that 
His  Gospel  should  be  maintained.  Not  in  such  a  way  does  He 
ever  arm  His  true  disciples  for  the  fight  that  they  have  to  fight 
in  defence  either  of  the  faith  or  of  the  Church.  God  knows,  it 
has  been  tried  again  and  again.  There  have  been  times  when 
Christians  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  truth  by  persecuting 
even  to  the  death  those  who  dared  to  assail  it  There  have  been 
times  when  Christians  have  defended  the  Church  by  the  use  of 
such  means  as  the  Lord  never  used  Himself  and  never  authorized 
us  to  use.  And  is  there  any  man  who  has  read  Church 
history,  and  who  in  his  calmer  moments  is  not  ashamed  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  Christ?  Is  there  any 
man  who  would  not,  if  he  could,  blot  out  from  the  records  of 
the  past  all  the  history  of  those  saddest  of  all  sad  days  when 
human  life  and  human  comfort  and  human  happiness  were 
all  counted  nothing  if  there  was  a  chance  of  maintaining  Divine 
institutions  and  Divine  doctrines  ;  those  saddest  of  all  sad  days 
when  the  Church,  armed  with  secular  power,  treated  heretics 
as  proper  objects,  not  of  reprobation,  not  of  rebuke,  but  of  the 
fire  and  the  sword  i  We  cannot  look  back  upon  such  times 
without  real  grief  of  heart.  Yes,  even  those  who  feel  hot  in  the 
defence  of  what  is  highest  and  best,  now  that  that  mode  of 
showing  the  heated  spirit  has  passed  away,  now  that  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  was  not  the  right  way  to  deal 
with  any  errors  of  opinion,  however  grave — even  they  are  now 
ready  to  say  that  it  was  wrong.  We  propose  no  return  to 
anything  like  that ;  we  propose  no  such  intolerance ;  we  pro- 
pose no  kind  of  persecution  ;  we  propose  not  to  treat  men  with 
any  violence,  with  any  injustice,  with  any  disregard  of  what 
they  conscientiously  believe  ;  but  still,  in  spite  of  that,  we 
cannot  quietly  acquiesce  in  acknowledging  that,  in  any  sense 
whatever,  our  assailants  have  any  right  to  do  what  they  do,  and 
say  what  they  say ;  and  we  are  tempted  at  every  turn  to 
disbelieve  that  their  action  can  be  conscientious ;  to  disbelieve 
that  they  have  any  sense  of  obedience  to  God  in  what  they  are 
doing.  We  are  tempted  to  assume  that  position  which  belongs 
to  the  Lord  alone ;  we  are  tempted  to  be  judges  and  to 
condemn,  although  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  right  to 
push  condemnation  into   punishment.     My  brethren,  at  such  a 
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time  as  this  there  is  real  need  of  pressing  upon  the  whole  Church 
that  duty  of  charity  which  extends  so  widely,  which  touches 
every  action  of  our  lives,  which  at  every  moment  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  any  other  duty  that  can  be  named.  There  are 
many  duties  ;  there  are  many  gifts  ;  there  are  many  opportu- 
nities ;  there  are  many  ways  of  serving  the  Lord.  Seek  that  the 
Lord  may  open  to  you  all  manner  of  excellent  ways,  but 
remember  always  the  Apostle's  words,  "  Yet  show  I  you  a  more 
excellent  way" — the  words  in  which  he  introduces  what  he  says 
of  this,  the  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtue. 

It  is  quite  true  that  sometimes  men  find  themselves  almost 
unable,  do  what  they  will,  to  combine  real  charity  of  thought 
and  charity  of  action  with  a  strong,  earnest,  resolute  mainten- 
ance of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth  and  the  will  of  God  ; 
and,  when  I  plead  for  the  duty  of  charity— charity  even  to  those 
who  seem  to  us  to  be  breaking  down  even  the  foundations  of  all 
that  is  excellent  in  humanity — I  do  not  plead  for  it  as  an  easy 
thing.  Easy  ?  I  know  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  combine 
the  resolute  belief  which  rests  on  conscientious  thought  and 
on  determination  to  obey  the  Lord  with  that  charity  which  will 
enable  us  to  be  always  just  and  always  sweet  even  in  the 
fulfilment  of  such  a  resolution  as  that  I  know  nothing  harder 
than  for  a  man  who  feels  keenly  and  feels  deeply  that  which  it 
appears  to  him  that  God  has  committed  to  his  trust,  still  to  hold 
the  balance  of  his  own  soul,  and  to  remember  at  every  moment 
that  other  men  have  consciences  as  well  as  he ;  that  men's 
consciences  are  not  worked  in  the  fashion  that  they  might, 
perhaps,  expect ;  that  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  our  heavenly 
Father  permits  is  not  only  a  diversity  between  those  who  live 
by  the  highest  law  and  those  who  disregard  all  moral  law  what- 
ever, but  that  it  is  often  a  diversity  between  those  who  are  equally 
conscientious  on  both  sides  ;  that  there  is  human  blindness 
which  cannot  be  condemned  because  it  is  inevitable ;  that  there 
is  human  weakness  which  men  cannot  easily  shake  off;  and 
that  these  infirmities  do  not  belong  to  one  set  of  men  more  than 
to  another.  It  is  hard  to  remember  all  this  through  all  our 
conduct,  and  yet  I  say  that  at  such  times  as  these  it  is  the 
primary  duty  of  the  Church,  and  especially  of  the  ministry 
and  of  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church,  to  be  perpetually 
showing  that  in  all  these  conflicts  they  never  forget  charity, 
that  in  no  case  are  they  prepared  to  think  evil  of  their 
fellow  men ;  that  in  no  case  will  they  ascribe  to  others 
motives  which  they  themselves  would  never  allow  to  influence 
their  own  wills  or  tJieirown  conduct ;  thinking  no  evil,  they  must 
give  credit  to  all  for  not  having  evil  in  their  minds.  They  must 
fight  the  battle,  treating  all  assaults  as  coming  from  terrible 
mistakes,  but  not  as  the  fruit  of  something  evil  in  those  that 
make  the  assault ;  for,  indeed,  if  we  come  to  put  army  against 
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army,  is  it  not  the  case  that  while  we  are  perpetually  fighting, 
there  are  men  on  our  side  who  act  from  lower  motives  than  the 
highest  ?  And  what  wonder  if  there  be  also  men  on  the  other 
side  who  so  act  ?  And,  if  we  look  at  the  best  and  holiest  of  the 
spirits  that  are  opposed  to  us,  is  it  not  a  plain  fact  that  many 
of  them  deserve  our  deepest  respect,  and  that  where  we  think 
them  wrong — nay,  I  will  go  further — where  we  know  them  to  be 
wrong — still,  for  all  that,  their  character,  and  the  working  of 
the  grace  of  God  visible  in  their  lives,  prove  that,  whatever 
mistakes  they  may  make,  the  Lord  somehow  or  other  has  shielded 
them  from  the  worst  consequences  of  all  such  mistakes ;  they 
are  still  His,  still  within  the  embracings  of  His  love,  still  within 
the  influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  still  looking  forward  to  that 
day  when  all  mistakes  shall  be  set  right  by  the  Judge  Himself ; 
and  the  Lord,  Who  sees  the  hearts  and  knows  what  it  is  that  is 
the  mainspring  within  every  mans  soul,  shall  say  who  have 
been  true  to  Him  and  who  have  not — who  have  been  true  to 
Him  throughout  and  who  have  failed;  and  of  the  best  shall 
pronounce  that  here  there  has  been  a  failure,  and  yet  not  enough 
to  take  away  from  the  servant  the  Lord  s  blessing,  and  here 
there  has  been  something  worse  than  mistake,  and  yet  all  that 
not  enough  to  remove  the  man  from  the  circle  of  the  Lord's 
servants — not  enough  to  stamp  him  with  the  condemnation  that 
falls  on  those  who  have  disregarded  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
within  their  souls,  and  hs^ve  not  only  disbelieved  what  they  could 
not  somehow  or  other  be  brought  to  see,  but  have  disbelieved 
that  secret  witness  within  the  heart,  about  which  no  man  can 
pronounce  for  his  neighbour — about  which  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  alone,  shall  ever  be  able  to  make  true  judgment. 

My  brethren,  the  lack  of  charity,  wherever  it  comes  in,  has 
every  mark  of  being  opposed  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  uniformly 
unsuccessful  in  its  ultimate  results.  It  produces  a  bitterness 
which  ought  never  to  come — which  need  not  come  in  if  our 
charity  is  strong  enough.  But,  above  all,  it  lowers  the  dignity  of 
the  Church  itself;  it  lowers  the  majesty  of  that  great  creation 
which  the  Lord  created  to  exhibit  His  Gospel  to  the  world  ;  it 
deprives  all  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  the  most  influential 
power  that  can  be  used  in  its  preaching ;  it  deprives  the  Church  of 
that  heavenly  appearance  which  shines  before  men  whenever  the 
Church  rises  to  her  highest  tasks,  and  which  makes  men  feel 
that  here,  indeed,  is  something  that  represents  the  Lord  of  all 
holiness — that  here  is  something  that  speaks  straight  to  our 
consciences,  and  our  consciences  answer,  "  This  is  the  representa- 
tive of  Christ  to  men." 
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At  two  o'clock  the  Right  Rev.  EDWARD  H.  BiCKERSTETH,  D.D  . 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  took  the  Chair  as  President, 
and  delivered  the  following 

INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  in  Christ, 

Devon  bids  you  welcome,  and  greets  you  by  my  lips  to-day. 
The  Mayor  of  Exeter,  representing  all  the  other  Municipalities  of 
our  county,  peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  magistrates 
and  gentry,  officers  of  the  Navy,  Army  and  Auxiliary  Forces, 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  yeomen  and  artisans  and  peasants,  in 
hearty  unison  with  Bishop,  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  all  ranks  of 
the  clergy,  yes,  **  one  and  all,"  to  borrow  Cornwall's  priceless  motto, 
offer  you  their  fellow-Churchmen,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  our 
fatherland,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  And  if  I  may  emphasize 
one  welcome,  to  which  I  am  sure  everyone  here  responds,  it  is  to 
my  honoured  and  beloved  predecessor,  the  Bishop  of  London.  Nor 
should  I  be  wrong  in  saying  that  many  of  our  Nonconformist  brethren, 
our  fellow  Christians  if  not  our  fellow  Churchmen,  look  with  a  brother's 
kindling  eye  upon  our  Congress  and  invoke  God's  benediction  upon 
us.  I  will  not  say  more  (I  could  not  say  less),  for  not  only  the  hours 
and  minutes,  but  the  moments  of  Congress  are  golden ;  so  now  with 
your  permission  ad  rem. 
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The  many  and  manifold  subjects  chosen  for  our  study  and  discussion 
will,  I  believe,  mainly  revolve  around  the  two  foci  of  Church  Reform 
and  the  Church's  Mission.  They  are  inseparably  connected.  One  axis, 
Thy  will  be  done  in  us  and  by  us^  runs  through  them  both.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  only  an  oblique  section  of  the  cone  which  presents  us  with 
the  two  foci  of  an  ellipse.  When  the  section  is  parallel  with  the  base 
of  the  cone  a  perfect  circle  is  the  result,  and  the  two  foci  coalesce  and 
form  the  one  centre  from  which  all  lines  radiate.  Our  basis  is  the 
Word  of  Truth.  Our  sections  of  thought  are,  I  trust,  becoming  more 
and  more  parallel  with  it ;  and  as  we  pray  believingly,  **  Let  Thy  con- 
tinual pity  cleanse  and  defend  Thy  Church,  that  it  may  be  devoutly 
given  to  serve  Thee  in  all  good  works,**  Church  reform  and  the  Church's 
mission  will  be  more  and  more  fused  into  one,  till  they  both  find  their 
consummation  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer,  **  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

I  need  not  say  that  in  the  collects,  of  which  I  have  quoted  frag- 
ments, the  word  Church  embraces  the  whole  Church  militant  here  on 
earth.  But  for  us  in  our  Congress,  Church  reform  means  the  correction 
of  what  is  wrong,  the  supply  of  what  is  wanting,  the  strengthening  of 
what  is  weak  in  England's  Church,  the  Church  of  our  fathers  and  the 
inheritance  of  our  children — England's  Church,  of  course,  including 
every  diocese  and  every  parish  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  the  English 
Channel,  and  from  Yarmouth  to  Cardigan  Bay.  And  so  for  us  in  our 
fraternal  consultations  the  Church's  mission  must  chiefly  mean  the 
work  which  we  ourselves  are  called  to  do  at  home  and  abroad.  But  in 
this  opening  address,  which  by  your  courtesy  I  am  allowed  as  President 
to  deliver,  I  shall  venture  still  further  to  limit  the  vast  subject  of  our 
Church's  Reform  and  Mission  by  leaving  others  to  unfold  the  complex 
responsibilities  of  the  Church's  Mission  at  home,  and  confine  my  words 
to  the  need  of  perfecting  that  sifting  and  solid  Church  Reform  already 
begun,  if  we  as  Churchmen  would  gird  up  our  loins  and  obey  what  the 
Iron  Duke  called  **  our  marching  orders,**  the  orders  of  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation,  when  He  said,  '*  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations, 
baptizing  them  into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you  :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world." 

Eighteen  centuries,  and  threescore  years  to  boot,  have  passed  over 
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the  Church  since  that  charge  was  given  her  by  her  Risen  Lord.  Has 
she  made  disciples  of  all  the  nations  ?  Alas !  two-thirds  and  more  of 
the  human  family,  for  every  "member  of  which  Christ  died,  know  Him 
not,  love  Him  not,  serve  Him  not.  The  population  of  our  globe  is  now 
reckoned  at  one  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  and  the  latest  estimate 
only  claims  five  hundred  millions  of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians  in  all  the  Protestant,  Greek,  and  Roman  Churches.  And  what 
of  the  rest  ?  They  are  Jews,  Moslems,  Buddhists,  Brahmins,  Atheists, 
and  Pagans,  living  and  dying  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 
Allowing  thirty  years  as  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  every  three 
seconds  of  the  clock  two  souls  at  least  are  born  into  time  and  two  pass 
into  eternity.  God  forbid  that  we  should  usurp  His  throne,  and  even 
in  thought  pass  judgment  on  those  who  are  feeling  after  Him  if  haply 
they  may  find  Him,  or  predict  the  final  destiny  of  those  who  live 
and  die  without  the  knowledge  of  His  redeeming  love.  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  Doubtless  there  are  now,  as  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  those  who  having  no  law  are  a  law  unto 
themselves.  But  oh,  the  dumb  cry  of  those  non-Christian  myriads, 
who  day  by  day  are  toiling  through  the  valley  of  tears  without  a 
Comforter,  and  when  flesh  and  heart  fail  them  step  into  a  dark 
unknown  futurity ! 

S.  Paul  said  that  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  Blessed  God  was 
committed  to  his  trust ;  and  you  admit  that  he  was  especially  chosen 
and  called  of  God  to  be  a  vessel  of  mercy  to  the  Gentiles,  himself  an 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  and  yet  a  Roman  citizen,  cultured,  devout, 
burning  with  zeal,  counting  all  things  but  loss  for  Christ,  and  clothed 
with  the  Spirit;  and  that  the  time  was  come,  for  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  had  diffused  the  fertilizing  Greek  language  far  and  wide, 
and  the  legions  of  Rome  had  prepared  highways  for  the  Gospel  in  all 
lands,  and  the  weary  world  was  then  craving  for  some  herald  of  better 
things.  Surely  we  only  need  to  ask  ourselves,  has  not  England  been 
trained  for  a  like  embassy  in  these  last  days?  We  think  how  the 
Gk)spel  was  planted  here  from  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
of  the  noble  succession  of  saints  and  martyrs  who  have  lived  and  died 
in  this  island  fortress  from  age  to  age.  We  thank  God,  that  after  long 
conflict  with  a  tyrannical  foreign  Church,  we  were  visited  and  revived 
by  the  dayspring  of  the  blessed  Reformation,  We  bless  His  Holy  Name 
that  love  of  freedom,  and  indomitable  courage,  and  the  freshness  of 
evangelical  life,  and  reverence  for  Apostolic  order  have  all  combined  to 
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form  the  national  character  and  the  national  Church.  Then  the 
dominions  of  England  are  vaster  than  those  of  ancient  Rome.  Our 
Colonial  Empire  and  our  mercantile  ascendancy  give  us  access  to 
almost  all  the  peoples  of  the  habitable  globe.  And  year  by  year  the 
English  language  becomes  intelligible  to  new  region^  under  our  rule  or 
influence.  May  we  not,  then,  conclude  without  presumption,  but  with 
humbling  confession  of  our  past  shortcomings,  that  God  has  destined 
and  disciplined  the  Church  of  the  imperial  Saxon  race  for  missionary 
work,  and  has  committed  to  our  trust  as  a  nation  the  Gospel  of  His 
kingdom  ?  We  make  no  exclusive  claim  to  this  great  responsibility. 
We  rejoice  in  the  missionary  labours  of  other  Churches  and  other 
Christian  lands.  But  though  there  were  many  apostles  in  the  early 
Churchy  S.  Paul  was  pre-eminendy  the  apostle  of  the  Cxentiles.  Has 
not  his  mantle  fallen  on  England  ? 

Why,  then,  are  two-thirds  of  human-kind  unevangelized  ?  Why  has 
not  the  Church  of  Christ  arisen  in  her  might,  which  is  God's  might 
resting  on  her,  and  done  her  duty  herein  ?  I  know  the  question  ought 
to  thrill  the  heart  of  all  Christendom.  But  to-day  we  ask,  Why  has  not 
the  Church  of  England  done  her  part  ?  We  are  the  sworn  liegemen 
of  Christ ;  the  cross  was  stamped  upon  our  brow  in  baptism ;  at  His 
holy  table  we  continually  offer  ourselves  soul  and  body  to  be  a  reason- 
able, holy  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  Him.  The  charge  is  plain  as  the 
noonday,  •*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  We  ought,  for  He  commands  us ;  we  can,  for  He  never 
mocks  when  He  commands.  Why  do  we  not  answer  as  a  Church, 
We  will  ?  All  other  questions  seem  to  me  to  occupy  a  secondary  place. 
I  believe  the  secret  lies  in  the  want  of  more  thorough  Church  reform. 
We  must  all  gratefully  acknowledge  much  has  been  done.  But  are 
there  not  yet  gaps  to  be  filled,  sores  to  be  healed,  obligations  to  be  met  ? 
How  can  we  hope  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  while  we  suffer  home 
abuses  to  remain  unredressed  ?  When  Achan  hid  the  goodly  Babylonish 
garment  and  the  shekels  of  silver  and  the  wedge  of  gold  in  his  tent,  all 
Israel  turned  their  backs  before  the  men  of  Ai ;  and  the  Lord  said  to 
Joshua,  "  Up,  sanctify  the  people :  thou  canst  not  stand  before  thine 
enemies,  until  ye  take  away  the  devoted  thing  from  among  you." 
Pardon  me,  then,  if  I  turn  aside  from  the  far-reaching  duties  which 
devolve  on  our  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  touch  very  briefly 
some  of  the  subjects  bearing  on  Church  Reform  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  our  Congress. 
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(i)  Biblical  criticism,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  another  hall  this 
afternoon,  goes  down  to  the  foundations  of  our  faith.  I  need  not  say 
our  Church  stands  where  she  has  ever  stood  on  "the  impregnable 
Roclc  of  Holy  Scripture,"  affirming  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to 
ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  Word  written  {quod  verbo  Dei 
scripto  adversetur).  To  her  the  canonical  books  of  the  Bible  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation  are  God*s  Word  written.  This  faith  of  our 
fathers  is  our  faith,  and  God  helping  us  we  will  hand  it  down  to  our 
children,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  grain 
of  gold.  But  England's  Church  has  never  feared  Biblical  criticism 
when  serious  and  reverent ;  and  hence  we  stand  on  a  far  higher  level 
than  those  who  unconvinced  are  compelled  to  submit,  if  not  to 
subscribe,  to  the  recent  Encyclical  letter  from  the  Vatican.  Very 
much,  however,  of  that  which  assumes  the  name  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  is  not  serious  and  faithful,  but  superficial  and  sceptical — as 
a  learned  Canon  of  Exeter  recently  said  of  it,  "  Two  manner  of  nations 
are  struggling  therein ;  one  reverent,  believing,  and  candid ;  the  other 
rash,  heady,  self-sufficient,  and  purblind."  And  when  doubt  and 
discredit  are  thrown  upon  the  words  of  men  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  yea  upon  the  words  of  Christ  Himself,  the 
Church  detects  the  old  and  subtle  voice,  "  Yea,  hath  God  said  ?  "  Of 
inferences  drawn  from  insufficient  premises  the  name  is  legion ;  specu- 
lations and  guesses  there  are  without  number ;  plausible  but  unproved 
theories  fall  round  us  thick  as  the  leaves  of  Vallombrosa.  But  of  these, 
further  research  has  exposed  many ;  the  recent  discoveries  of  travellers 
have  refuted  others,  and  the  arguments  and  surmises  of  agnostics 
consume  one  another  in  rapid  succession  : — they  breed  with  marvellous 
fecundity,  but,  like  Saturn,  they  devour  their  own  children  and  the 
bleached  bones  only  remain.  Chrisius  Comprobafor^  the  felicitous 
name  of  that  noble  tractate  of  Bishop  EUicott,  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge— C/4w/«j  Comprobaior  hzs  said, 
**  The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken.  Himself  hath  said  it,  be  the  critics 
never  so  impatient.  The  reaction  against  hasty  inferences  from  uncer- 
tain discoveries  has  already  set  in,  and  I  doubt  not  will  gradually 
become  a  solid  re-formation  of  thought ;  for  we  are  learning  in  Biblical 
criticism,  as  in  many  other  things,  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good,  and  the  words  are  engraven  more  deeply  than  ever  on  our  hearts, 
"In  your  patience  ye  shall  win  your  souls."  If  Cicero  could  say, 
Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  confirmat^  we  respond 
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with  the  inspired  seer,  *'  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the 
Word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever." 

(2)  Another  subject  before  the  Congress  is,  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and  with  many  of  us  Home  Reunion  is  a  plank  in  our  platform  of 
Church  reform.  Probably  there  is  very  much  we  all  sympathize  with  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  contribution  to  the  Nineteenth  Century^  entitled, 
"  The  place  of  heresy  and  schism  in  the  modem  Christian  Church." 
Still,  while  we  continually  pray  in  our  peerless  collect  for  unity,  "  Give 
us  grace  seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the  great  dangers  we  are  in  by  our 
unhappy  divisions,"  surely  we  do  well  to  remember  two  things.  Firstly, 
it  seems  impossible  that  our  Lord's  intercession  for  His  people  ''that 
they  all  may  be  one "  should  have  been  wholly  unanswered  during 
these  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years.  "Him  the  Father  heareth 
always."  Perhaps,  however,  many  have  expected  an  answer  here  on 
earth  diverse  from  that  which  was  our  Advocate's  immediate  will,  and 
which  has  been  really  vouchsafed.  The  unity  of  the  Jewish  Church 
was  symbolized  by  the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick,  seven 
branches  on  one  stem.  The  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
symbolized  by  the  Son  of  Man  walking  amid  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks. The  Incarnation  binds  in  one  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity ;  as  we  draw  nearer  Him,  we  draw  nearer  each  other. 
And  secondly,  we  remind  ourselves  that  our  Lord's  intercession  for  the 
union  of  His  saints  is  being  progressively  day  by  day  fulfilled  in  those 
who  pass  within  the  veil.  They  are  gathered  from  all  Christian 
communions  under  heaven,  but  in  the  Paradise  of  the  holy  dead  no 
partisanships  divide  them.  They  are  one  in  the  presence  of  their  One 
Lord — theirs  and  ours.  They  reflect  one  image.  They  sing  one  song. 
We  see  them  not,  and  yet  they  are  knit  to  us  by  countless  links  of 
spiritual  kinship.  Do  we  realize  as  we  ought  the  centripetal  unifying 
power  of  this  fact  ?  We  are  perhaps  too  prone  to  look  only  on  the 
Church  Militant;  an  angel's  ken  would  always  include  the  Church 
Triumphant.  Still  we  hail  every  approach  to  closer  union  here  which 
is  founded  on  truth,  and  we  thank  God  for  those  yearnings  of  heart 
after  brotherly  fellowship  between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists, 
which  found  such  touching  expression  and  recognition  in  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  1888. 

Nor  should  I  be  surprised  if  the  National  Churches  of  Christianized 
peoples,  who  have  thrown  ofl"  idolatry  and  Islamism  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
became  elements  and  factors  in  that  Home  Reunion  for  which  we  yearn. 
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And  then  England's  Church,  Catholic  and  Protestant  and  Evangelical 
as  it  is  to  its  heart's  core,  with  the  inspired  Word  of  God  as  its  rule  and 
standard  of  faith,  with  the  creeds  of  the  undivided  Church  as  its 
symbols,  with  the  two,  the  only  two  Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ — 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord — ^as  its  sure  witnesses  and  effectual 
signs  of  grace,  and  with  the  historic  Episcopate  as  its  continuous  pledge 
of  order  and  discipline,  will  surely  further,  though  I  do  not  say  it  will 
fulfil,  the  re-union  of  all  Christendom  and  the  hasting  on  of  the  Second 
Advent  of  our  Lord  and  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

I  confess  I  see  no  hope  held  out  to  us  in  Scripture  of  the  fallen 
Church  of  Rome,  as  a  Church,  renouncing  her  deadly  errors  before  the 
return  of  Christ.  But  there  have  always  been  and  there  are  now  God's 
people  within  her,  and  I  see  every  hope  of  multitudes  in  that  Church 
obeying  the  voice  from  heaven  :  "  Come  out  of  her.  My  people,  that  ye 
be  not  partakers  of  her  sins  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues." 
And  if  they  come  out  of  her,  to  whom  will  they,  as  Episcopalians, 
naturally  and  instinctively  turn,  but  in  England  to  England's  Church  ; 
and  in  Scotland  to  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  in  Ireland  to  the 
Irish  Church  ;  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  the  old  Catholics, 
and  to  other  Churches  reformed  on  the  same  or  similar  lines ;  and 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  to  our  brethren  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America,  with  whom  we  are  in  full  communion  ?  The  future  is  rich 
in  promise  and  breathes  the  133rd  Psalm.     God  hasten  it  in  its  time. 

(3)  I  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  Cathedrals.  Perhaps  all  here  agree 
that  the  Cathedral  ought  to  be  the  centre  of  Church  life  in  a  diocese, 
and  this  under  the  active  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  gathering 
round  him  the  dean,  canons,  and  prebendaries,  the  archdeacons  and 
rural  deans,  all  taking  frequent  counsel  together ;  while  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church,  both  clerical  and  lay,  should  meet  at  least 
once  in  the  year  in  synod  or  conference.  But  how  are  these  frequent 
conclaves  possible,  when,  as  in  my  own  diocese,  there  are,  apart  from  all 
other  episcopal  duties,  one  hundred  and  twenty  confirmations  to  be 
holden  annually  ?  This  of  itself  cuts  deeply  into  half  the  year.  So  the 
need  of  more  bishops  is  still  another  plank  in  our  platform  of  Church 
reform.  I  do  not  mean  an  extravagant  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  but 
at  least  enough  to  allow  a  bishop  to  visit  (I  emphasize  the  word)  every 
parish  in  his  diocese  once  in  three  years.  I  look  back  to  the  first 
Congress  at  which  I  was  permitted  to  read  a  paper,  that  of  Norwich 
(1865),  and  there  the  late  Archdeacon   Hessey  gave  an  admirable 
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address  (Lord  Nelson  will  remember  it)  in  which,  answering,  the 
(luestion,  **  Where  shall  we  get  the  men  and  the  money  ?"  he  pressed  upon 
us  the  advice  of  Dr.  Arnold,  ••  Let  the  present  deans  of  the  English 
cathedrals  be  consecrated  as  suffragan  bishops,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  episcopal  order  will  be  doubled  at  once."  You  are  aware  this  needs 
no  new  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Sovereign  can  nominate  and  the 
archbishops  consecrate  suffragan  bishops  in  every  English  see.  Some 
deans  might  shrink  back  saying,  Nolumus  episcopari.  But  I  believe,  if 
this  were  sanctioned  by  authority,  in  ten  years  decanal  suffragan  bishops 
would  be  the  rule  throughout  England  and  Wales.  And  then,  of 
course,  all  new  appointments  to  deaneries  would  be  made  by  the  Crown 
with  this  possibility  in  view. 

Again,  When  the  patronage  of  residentiary  canonries  is  vested  in  the 
Crown,  let  the  Prime  Minister,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  archbishop 
of  the  province  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  nominate  men  to  the 
Queen  for  the  supply  of  vacancies,  as  is  now  done  in  the  nomination  of 
suffragans.     And  if  residentiary  canons  forego  the  pastoral  cure  of  souls 
and  give  themselves  to  diocesan  work,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  in 
other  dioceses,  as  I  have  found  by  happiest  experience  in  my  own, 
where  all  the  canonries  are  in  the  bishop's  gift,  that  these  chosen  men, 
set  free  from  parochial  claims,  will  touch  the  hearts  of  willing  fellow- 
labourers  as  with  IthurieFs  spear.   In  our  Chapter,  one  canon  undertakes 
as  his  special  charge  the  promotion  of  religious  education  in  elementary, 
middle-class,  and  upper  grade  schools ;  a  second  canon  marshals  Home 
Missions,  and  has  already  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  fifty  missioners 
from  our  diocese,  men  of  all  schools  of  thought,  but  all  full  of  love  to 
Christ  and  love  to  souls ;  a  third  canon  watches  over  and  fosters  the 
furtherance  of  Foreign  Mission  work.  Missions  to  the  Jews  in  all  lands, 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Colonial  and  Continental 
Church  Missions,  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  University  Missions  at 
Delhi  and  Calcutta,  the  Missions  to  Central  Africa,  Japan,  Corea,  the 
Archbishop's  Assyrian  Missions,  and  Women's  work  in  Zenanas ;  and 
our  fourth  canon  occupies  a  chair  of  pastoral  theology,  that  he  may 
counsel  the  candidates  before  ordination,  and  the  clergy  after  ordination 
if  they  desire  it,  in  their  studies  and  sermons  and  ministerial  duties.     If 
this  scheme  were  approved  and  humbly  submitted  to  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  by  both  Houses  of  Convocation,  I  have  a  good  confidence  she 
loves  the  Church  too  well  to  refuse  it. 
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And  again,  ought  not  the  vacancies  in  the  Greater  Chapter  to  be  more 
frequently  filled  by  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  able  to  bear  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,  who  if  called  to  other  dioceses,  should  resign 
their  stalls  ?  It  seems  a  mistake  to  reserve  all  such  offices  as  decora- 
tions of  honour  for  milites  emeriti.  The  freshly  appointed  men  will 
in  the  course  of  years  ripen  into  Nestors,  Life,  vigorous  life,  should 
pulsate  through  every  cathedral  department,  and  the  cathedral  by  God's 
grace  will  vivify  the  diocese. 

(4)  Once  more,  among  the  questions  of  Church  Reform  and  Discipline 
to  be  discussed  by  our  Congress  are  mentioned  as  closely  akin,  the 
efficient  discharge  of  clerical  duty  and  the  retirement  of  superannuated 
and  disabled  clergy.     It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  the   Pluralities 
Acts  Amendment  Act  (1885),  affirming  as  it  does  that,  ''The  term 
*  Ecclesiastical  duties '  shall  include  not  only  the  regular  and  due  per- 
formance of  divine  service  on  Sundays  and  holy  days,  but  also  all  such 
duties  as  any  clergyman  holding  a  benefice  is  bound  by  law  to  perform, 
or  the  performance  of  which  is  solemnly  promised  by  every  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  and  the  per- 
formance of  which  shall  have  been  required  of  him  in  writing  by  the 
bishop,*'  and  that  the  bishop  may  issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
inadequate  performance  of  such  duties,  and  on  their  report  may  take 
action  to  enforce  the  performance  of  them — it  might  appear  that  this 
Act  would  have  equipped  the  Ordinary  with  sufficient  legal  power.    It  is 
found  in  practice  not  sufficient.     I  hope  the  discussion  next  Thursday 
will  elicit  why.     Here  is  a  wrong,  for  which  there  ought  to  be  a  remedy. 
Again,   the  compulsory  retirement  of  superannuated  and  disabled 
clergy  is  still  unattained,  and  yet  no  departmental  authorities,  military 
or  civil,  would  tolerate  men  retaining  responsible  posts  which  demand 
active  service,  when  they  could  no  longer  discharge  the  duties  appertain- 
ing to  those  posts.     In  our  Navy  and  Army  officers  are  obliged  to  retire 
at  a  certain  age  according  to  their  rank*     No  manager  of  a  bank,  no 
director  of  a  railway,  no  surgeon  or  physician  of  a  hospital  holds  on  to 
his  place  when  superannuated  or  disabled.     But  if  all  clergymen  of  all 
ranks,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  canons,  incumbents,  curates^  were 
obliged  to  resign  at  three  score  years  and  ten,  unless  they  could  produce 
a  medical  certificate  from  a  nominated  physician  in  the  diocese,  that 
they  appeared  fully  able  to  continue  their  episcopal  or  clerical  work  for 
the  next  twelve  months,  a  certificate  to  be  renewed  year  by  year,  it 
would  relieve  the  Church  from  many  burdens ;  and  promotions  would 
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be  healthily  accelerated.  Those  who  resigned  would  pass  from  the 
executive  to  the  consultative  ranks  of  the  clergy ;  but  not  a  few  would 
easily  claim  and  annually  renew  their  certificate  of  health  and  strength 
until  they  passed  four  score  years  and  more,  and  haply  their  last  works 
would  be  among  their  fruitfulest  and  best  There  is  a  prelate  on  our 
bench  over  ninety  years  of  age,  whose  unwearied  labours  would  surpass 
the  powers  of  many  a  man  of  sixty.  Still,  the  criterion  I  have  named 
would  meet  the  most  serious  cases  of  superannuation.  And  if  this 
retirement  from  active  ministry  were  foreseen  by  the  clergy,  prevision 
would  beget  provision.  They  would  generally  insure  their  lives  for  a 
sum  to  be  paid  at  death,  or  on  attaining  seventy  years,  and  when  such  an 
insurance  is  effected  in  early  manhood  the  additional  yearly  premium  is 
very  small.  Now,  if  besides  this  all  clergymen  upon  their  ordination 
were  obliged  to  subscribe  to  a  society  such  as  the  Clergy  Pensions 
Institution,  which  is  making  rapid  and  solid  progress,  and  already 
numbers  over  three  thousand  six  hundred  beneficiaries,  they  would 
receive  a  substantial  annuity  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  And,  finally,  if 
the  present  third  of  the  income  of  any  benefice,  which  now  may  be 
granted  by  a  Commission  under  the  Incumbents'  Resignation  Act,  could 
be  claimed  by  them  as  their  right,  a  sufficient  retiring  provision  from 
these  three  sources  would  be  forthcoming  in  most  cases  of  superannua- 
tion, and  we  should  be  saved  those  harrowing  appeals,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  our  National  Church.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add 
that  when  a  clergyman  becomes  permanently  disabled  before  he  is 
superannuated,  it  seems  only  right  that  the  bishop  should  be  empowered 
to  appoint  a  similar  Commission,  and  upon  their  report  call  upon  the 
incumbent  to  resign  his  benefice  without  claiming  so  large  an  annuity  as 
one-third  of  the  income.  Otherwise  the  rector  or  vicar  might  resign  on 
account  of  broken  health  in  middle  life,  and  yet  he  might  live  on,  and 
the  pastorate  of  his  parish  be  seriously  impoverished  for  thirty  years 
after  his  resignation. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  matters  of  Church  order  and  discipline  which 
demand  reform.  When  my  son,  the  Bishop  in  Japan,  was  speaking  at 
the  Birmingham  Congress  last  year,  he  said  the  native  Japan  Church 
would  never  amalgamate  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  would  gladly 
adopt  what  our  experience  had  found  good  for  ourselves  and  their 
knowledge  of  Japan  approved  as  expedient  for  their  own  nation.  He 
said  he  was  continually  asked,  How  do  they  manage  these  things  in 
England  ?    And  when,  for  example,  he  was  compelled  to  reply  that  our 
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synodical  organization  was  antiquated,  our  Church  courts  only  the  bad 
legacy  of  a  byegone  age,  our  canons  inapplicable  to  our  present 
circumstances,  our  clergy  badly  paid,  our  discipline  in  abeyance,  our 
Churchmanship  sonietimes  grievously  at  fault,  now  coquetting  with 
Rome  and  now  with  Dissent,  it  was  a  real  drawback  to  the  influence  of 
our  Church  in  that  vast  Empire  of  the  far  East.  He  mentioned  also 
our  defective  system  of  patronage ;  but  I  pass  this  over,  for  it  is,  I 
hope,  being  amended,  at  least  the  vessel  has  been  docked,  overhauled, 
careened,  and  only  needs  (if  ^<  obstruction  "  will  suffer  it)  to  be  launched 
and  towed  out  of  harbour.  But  the  other  questions  demand  great 
thoughts  of  heart,  and  also  great  searchings  of  heart,  which  I  cannot 
but  hope  will  find  expression  in  a  future  Congress. 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  vast  subject  of  Religious  Education  among  all 
ranks  of  society,  on  the  First  Day  as  well  as  on  the  six  working  days  of 

.  the  week.  Church  reform  has  made  great  strides;  but  we  still  need 
herein  to  press  towards  the  mark  of  our  high  calling.  The  Church  is 
called  to  act  in  loco  parentis  to  the  children  of  our  fatherland.  The 
Master's  pastoral  charge  to  S.  Peter,  "  Feed  My  lambs,"  comes  before 
•'Shepherd  My  sheep."  And  what  is  education  without  religion?  I 
was  sitting,  as  a  young  man,  some  fifty  years  ago,  by  my  father's  side  in 
a  great  educational  meeting  at  Norwich,  when  an  advocate  for  secular 
education  harped  on  the  words  educate^  educate^  educate.^  as  the  one 
panacea  for  all  our  social  ills  :  I  well  remember  my  father  turning  to  me 
and  saying  in  a  loud  whisper,  *'  Let  them  educate  the  children  ever  so 
much,  without  religion  they  will  never  make  them  so  clever  as  the 
Devil."  England,  as  a  nation,  abhors  secularism,  and  those  who  know 
teachers  and  parents  best,  can  testify  to  their  warm  and  genuine 
gratitude  for  definite  religious  instruction  being  required  in  our  schools. 
The  minority  who  oppose  it  are  loud-throated ;  but  for  all  that  their 
voice  is  not  the  voice  of  England.  One  word  only  regarding  the 
financial  maintenance  of  Church  schools.  Subscribers  to  all  inspected 
and  accredited  voluntary  schools  for  the  working  classes,  whether 
Protestant,  or  Roman,  or  Jewish  schools,  surely  ought  to  be  allowed,  on 
producing  a  receipt,  to  deduct  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  from 
the  Board  school  rates.  It  is  unequal  and  unjust  to  tax  and  squeeze 
philanthropists  in  both  ways.  I  know  there  are  said  to  be  difficulties 
(where  are  there  not  difficulties  in  anything  that  is  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  true  reforms  ?),  but  what  is  equal  and  just  must  triumph  at  last. 

(6)  Again,  it  goes  without  saying  that  Temperance  is  a  plank  in  our 
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Church  RefoiiD.  Great  things  have  been  done,  but  we  hope  to  see 
greater  things  than  these.  Though  I  speak  with  hesitation  in  the 
presence  of  my  brother,  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  our  country 
owes  so  great  a  debt  in  this  holy  cause ;  and  while  I  earnestly  hope 
the  temptations  to  drunkenness  will  be  extensively  reduced  by  the 
suppression  of  needless  public-houses  (compensation  being  allowed  to 
every  interest  involved),  I  confess  my  hopes  lie  mainly  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  Bill,  which  recognizes  that  the  public-house 
of  entertainment  is  necessary  for  the  comfort,  recreation,  and  social 
intercourse  of  the  people,  and  that  reform  rather  than  abolition  must  be 
ihe  aim  of  a  sound  temperance  policy,  and  for  this  the  placing  of 
licensed  victualling  in  public  hands,  giving  to  their  management  the 
character  of  a  public  trust,  and  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the  motive 
of  private  gain,  in  fact  the  Gothenburg  system  adapted  to  English 
customs  and  English  society.  I  rejoice  that  a  prelate  of  our  Church 
has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  that  a  great  statesman  (for 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  great  statesman,  though  I  wish  he  were  a 
Churchman)  throws  himself  heart  and  soul  into  it.  For  intemperance 
is  a  national  abscess  :  the  abscess  requires  the  surgeon's  lancet,  but  the 
nation  needs  the  food  of  wholesome  recreation  and  refreshing  society. 
The  poor  need  it  as  much  as  the  rich,  and  they  will  get  it  now.  May  I 
add  I  had  written  these  few  words  on  temperance  the  week  before 
Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  letter  to  Lord  Thring  appeared  in  the  papers. 
My  heart  leapt  for  joy  when  I  read  it. 

(7)  The  work  among  women  and  girls,  and  the  work  of  women  in  the 
family  circle,  will  occupy  two  important  meetings,  and  indeed  they 
together  form  two  of  the  most  hopeful  characteristics  of  Church  Reform 
in  our  generation.  For  the  ministry  of  saintly  women,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  women  of  thought  and  culture,  who  have  been  duly 
taught  and  trained,  is  unobtrusively  making  itself  felt  more  and  more, 
year  by  year ;  and  if  kept  clear  and  free  on  the  one  hand  from  sacer- 
dotal thraldoms,  and  on  the  other  from  Salvation  Army  violations  of 
that  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  woman's  glory  and  strength,  it  will 
reproduce  in  these  last  days  that  service  of  holy  and  godly  matrons  and 
virgins  which  beautified  and  enriched  the  Apostolic  age.  Then  the 
Church  in  every  parish  of  our  dense  populations  at  home  and  in  every 
missionary  field  abroad,  would  have  as  of  old  lier  Phoebe  the  deaconess, 
her  Priscilla  who  would  have  died  for  the  Apostle's  life,  her  toiling 
Mary,  her  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa  and  Persis  who  wrought  much  in 
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the  Lord,  and  her  Euodlas  and  Syntyche  who,  though  there  was  a  little 
friction  between  them  (as  will  sometimes  fall  out  among  the  sweetest 
and  noblest  of  their  sex),  were  drawn  together  in  the  love  and  labour  of 
the  Gospel.  The  revival  of  the  Scriptural  Order  of  Deaconesses,  if  it 
stood  alone,  would  be  a  strong  tie  between  the  first  messengers  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  peace  and  us  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  have 
come. 

(8)  I  am  thankful  the  Church's  progressive  work  in  the  Navy  and 
Army  will  find  a  place  in  our  discussions.  It  touches  us  closely  in  the 
South-West,  with  our  large  seaboard,  our  naval  arsenals  and  military 
barracks,  and  the  camps  upon  our  moors.  And  England's  seamen  and 
soldiers  are  called  to  be  God's  witnesses  in  all  lands.  May  He  in  His 
mercy  grant  (to  interweave  this  with  another  subject  of  our  Congress) 
that  when  the  ethics  of  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  ethics  of  modern  Hinduism,  and  Buddhism,  and 
Mohammedanism,  the  fruits  of  Christian  charity  may  so  transcend  all 
others  that  the  heathen  and  the  followers  of  the  False  Prophet  may  be 
drawn  to  the  feet  of  our  Redeemer  and  theirs. 

(9)  Under  Church  worship,  architecture,  music  and  hymnology  are 
grouped.  If  I  may  speak  in  Ruskin's  pictorial  language,  I  hope  that 
the  seven  lamps  of  sacrifice,  truth,  power,  beauty,  life,  memory,  and 
obedience,  will  ever  shed  their  chastened  light  over  the  architecture  of 
our  houses  of  prayer;  I  hope  the  conviction  that  God  inhabits  the 
praises  of  His  people,  will  ever  breathe  in  the  reverent  simplicity  of  our 
Church  music ;  and  I  hope  that  the  standard  of  our  Prayer-book  will 
ever  be  the  standard  in  the  doctrine  and  devotion  and  language  of  any 
hymns  that  secure  a  place  in  the  still  future  Authorized  Hymnal  of 
England's  Church. 

(10)  And  so  the  manifold  claims  of  Church  Reform — I  must  not  touch 
on  more — naturally  lead  us  to  the  subject  chosen  for  the  Devotional 
Meeting  in  our  Cathedral :  the  doctrine  and  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Third  Person  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,  immanent  in 
the  Church  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  by  Whom  the  whole  body  of 
the  Church  is  governed  and  sanctified,  Who  alone  can  quicken  souls  to 
life  eternal  and  transform  believers  into  the  image  of  God,  and  Who 
alone  can  clothe  with  Divine  power  the  ambassadors  of  the  Cross  .both 
within  and  beyond  the  borders  of  Christendom.  May  we  not  hope  that 
erelong  a  new  Collect  may  be  added  to  our  Liturgy  embodying  that 
promise,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  that  I  w 
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pour  out  of  My  Spirit  upon  all  flesh/'  a  promise  which  is  so  beautifully 
interwoven  in  Bishop  Cotton's  prayer  for  India  ?  And  may  we  not,  at 
least  in  our  own  private  devotions,  plead  for  that  which  was  the 
yearning  desire  of  my  beloved  brother,  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Lahore, 
that  God  would  raise  up  Apostles  from  among  the  converts  in  heathen 
and  Moslem  lands  ?  What  would  it  not  be  to  have  another  S.  Peter, 
another  S.  John,  another  S.  Paul,  in  India  and  China  and  Japan? 
Would  they  not  be  followed  by  hundreds  of  native  evangelists  ?  Would 
not  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  spoken  by  their  lips,  run  and  be  glorified  ? 
With  God  nothing  is  impossible ;  and,  being  that  His  Spirit  remaineth 
with  us,  we  will  not  fear. 

Thus  Church  Reform  brings  us  back  to  the  Church's  mission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Again  I  ask,  How  can  we  expect 
to  evangelize  the  world,  unless  we  are  at  the  same  time  doing  our 
utmost  to  perfect  that  Church  Reform  which,  thank  God,  has  been  so 
faithfully  and  hopefully  commenced  ?  Every  wrong  unremedied  cripples 
us,  every  want  unsupplied  hampers  us,  every  weakness  that  is  not 
overcome  relaxes  **  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world,"  And  if 
we  suffer  scepticism  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith  of  many  in 
God's  Word  Written ;  if  the  union  of  His  people,  for  which  Christ 
prayed,  does  not  fire  our  hearts  and  find  frequent  utterance  in  our 
prayers ;  if  the  Mother  Church  of  every  diocese  is  not  a  centre  of 
spiritual  life  and  power ;  if  there  are  among  us  some  careless  clergymen 
who  feed  themselves  and  not  the  fiock,  and  yet  whom  the  appointed 
pastor  of  these  pastors  cannot  touch ;  and  if  there  are  other  good  men 
disabled  by  age  and  infirmity,  who  for  poverty*s  sake  cannot  resign  and 
for  pity's  sake  cannot  be  urged  to  resign ;  if  Church  discipline  is  so 
relaxed,  by  reason  of  cumbrous  law  courts  and  obsolete  canons,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  godly  admonitions  both  public 
and  private  of  the  bishop,  in  some  parishes  Roman  ritual  is  imitated 
and  (far  worse)  Roman  doctrine  taught,  and  in  other  parishes  the 
mbrics  of  our  Prayer-book  are  persistently  set  at  nought  (such  parishes 
may  be  few  and  far  between,  not  one  in  a  hundred,  but  the  scandal  is 
great  and  the  example  is  contagious) ;  if  superstition  overshadows  some 
hearts,  and  incredulity  paralyzes  others ;  if  there  are  rate-paid  schools 
in  Christian  England  which  teach  no  Christianity ;  if  intemperance  is 
not  grappled  with  and  kept  in  check,  and  the  healthy  desire  for 
neighbourly  intercourse  not  met  and  satisfied ;  if  the  ministry  of  devoted 
women  is  not  welcomed  and  does  not  occupy  the  place  which  God  has 
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designed  for  it ;  if  our  sailors  and  soldiers  are  not  witnesses  for  the 
right  and  against  the  wrong,  for  the  pure  and  against  the  impure,  for 
the  true  and  against  the  false  in  all  seas  and  lands  \  if  the  so-called 
Christian  world  prides  itself  that  it  has  discovered  the  secret  of  serving 
God  and  Mammon ;  and  if  those  who  are  not  of  the  world  fail  to  realize 
the  fact  in  the  fulness  of  its  enabling  power  that  this  is  the  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  if  these  things  are  so,  and  we  are  not  striving  to 
reform  them,  how  can  we  hope  to  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer 
all  heathen  and  Moslem  lands  for  Christ  ? 

Nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  expect  that  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  will  fully  bless  us  at  home,  while  we  leave  hundreds  of  millions 
of  souls  in  outer  darkness  abroad,  and  carry  on  with  forces  altogether 
incommensurate  with  its  stupendous  importance  that  missionary  work 
which  lies  so  near  His  heart,  and  which  demands  the  noblest  offerings 
of  men  and  means  that  our  Church,  as  a  Church,  can  lay  at  His  feet. 
Heroic  missionary  deeds,  it  is  true,  have  been  done  and  are  being  done 
by  our  Church  societies,  and,  thank  God,  by  our  Nonconformist 
brethren  also,  in  this  our  day  and  generation.  And  may  I  say,  standing 
where  I  stand,  our  Boniface,  born  in  Devonshire,  a.d.  6So,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  has  not  been  without  his  disciples  and  followers 
among  the  sons  of  Devon  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  as  easy,  as 
it  is  ungenerous  and  unjust,  for  a  recent  self-asserting  critic  to  sow 
broadcast  base  and  baseless  suspicions  regarding  the  missionary 
methods  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  record  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Cross  is  in  heaven:  and  I  doubt  not  that  for 
selfdevotion,  for  self-discipline,  for  self-denial,  yes,  for  self-sacritice, 
the  Christian  missions  of  this  century  are  numbered  among  the 
choicest  memorials  of  the  Church  of  God. 

But  still  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  Christ  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  commanded  His  Church  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  the  world  is 
not  evangelized.  What  more  can  we  do  ?  We  need  not  revolutionize 
systems  of  missions  which  have  worked  well,  or  substitute  new  ideal 
systems  which  some  think  would  work  better ;  the  best  is  often  the 
enemy  of  the  good.  Probably  the  Church  of  England  cannot  now  do 
evangelistic  work  more  efficiently  than  through  her  two  great  missionary 
confederations,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  with  their  many  younger  sister  societies. 
But  ought  she  not  to  double  her  missionary  forces  before  the  twentieth 
century  dawns  (that  is  in  rather  more  than  six  years),  and  account  this 
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as  only  an  earnest  of  far  greater  things  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  if 
we  gave  one-tenth  of  our  clergy  and  of  their  faithful  lay  helpers  to  the 
manifold  mission  fields  (sorely  as  we  should  miss  them  at  home)  Eng- 
land's Church  would  be  the  gainer,  not  the  loser ;  for  the  blood,  which 
is  the  life,  would  course  more  freely  through  her  veins.  If  we  were 
making  disciples  of  all  nations,  it  would  be  our  strongest  Church 
defence,  a  mighty  magnet  for  home  re-union,  a  signal  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  "  the  Lord  is  at  hand."  Some  devoted  men  would  go  forth  in 
brotherhood  as  members  of  community  missions ;  some  holy  women 
would  go  as  deaconesses  or  sisters ;  neither  men  or  women,  I  hope, 
bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.  That  saintly  French  prelate  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Nicholas  Pavilion,  Bishop  d*Alet,  entirely  pro- 
hibited the  goodly  fellowship  of  sisters  he  gathered  round  him  and 
employed  in  his  diocese  from  taking  vows,  feeling  as  he  wrote  to  the 
Princess  de  Conti,  "  It  is  better  to  serve  God  with  a  full  heart  and  a 
mind  at  liberty  than  to  expose  yourself  to  the  temptation  of  regretting 
the  sacrifice,  which  you  have  irrevocably  made,  and  which  you  may 
make  with  freedom  daily"  Doubtless,  both  married  and  unmarried 
missionaries  are  needed ;  but  the  more  closely  we  follow  Apostolic  usage, 
marriage  will  be  the  rule,  celibacy  the  exception,  for  S.  Paul  asks, 
''Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  wife  who  is  a  sister  (/.^.,  a  sister 
in  Christ)  even  as  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  ?  *'  (cue  vat  ot  Aoiiroc 
oTooroXoc).  S.  Paul  was  a  widower,  S.  Barnabas  was  probably  then 
mmiarried ;  but  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  in  their  world-wide  missions 
(we  may  certainly  gather  from  these  words)  presented  to  the  Churches 
they  founded  that  most  powerful  and  persuasive  of  all  object-lessons, 
the  example  of  a  Christian  family. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  mobilization  of  forces  has  proved 
itself  a  most  essential  factor  in  modem  strategy.  In  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870,  France  was  conquered  not  only  by  the  greatest 
of  Emperors,  and  by  Bismarck,  the  ablest  of  diplomatists,  but  also  by 
Moltke,  who  with  mathematical  precision  had  wrought  out  the  plan  of 
the  campaign  before  a  shot  was  fired.  Japan  is  teaching  the  nations 
of  the  far  East  the  same  lesson  both  by  sea  and  land.  Has  the  Church 
Militant  learned  how  rightly  and  rapidly  to  mobilize  her  missionary 
forces  ?  She  must  expect  as  the  end  of  her  long  warfare  draws  nigh 
that  her  last  conflicts  will  be  the  most  severe  ;  for  the  hosts  of  darkness 
will  not  yield  their  realms  without  a  bitter  struggle.  Is  Chnstendom 
ready  for  it ?    Is  England's  Church  ready? 
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If  only  Church  Reform  and  Church  Missions  advance  pari  passu^ 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  will  ere  long  be  preached  in  all  the  world 
for  a  witness  unto  all  the  nations,  and  then,  according  to  the  Master's 
sure  word  of  promise,  the  end  will  come,  and  He  will  return  to  reign 
for  ever.  Then  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  converted  to  Christ 
is  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  great  Missionary  inheritance,  when  the 
prayers  of  the  Jewish  Psalmist  will  be  fulfilled,  "  God  be  merciful  unto 
us  and  bless  us,  that  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth.  Thy  saving 
health  among  all  nations."  Then  the  earth  will  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  And, 
if  I  may  venture  to  express  in  verse  the  triumphant  challenge  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  I  would  close  with  asking — 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 
The  night  clouds  break  away  : 
On  the  far  mountains  streaks  of  light 
Foretell  the  spring  of  day. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  field  ? 
The  Cross  is  battling  on  : 
They  close  in  the  light ;  foemen  yield  : 
God  speed  the  lingering  sun  ! 

Ho,  watchman,  sound  the  blast : 
He  comes,  Whose  right  it  is  ; 
Our  weary  strife  is  almost  past ; 
The  victory  must  be  His. 

Charge,  brothers,  one  and  all ; 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  nigh  : 
Charge,  hear  ye  not  His  trumpet  call  ? 
Conquer  to-day,  or  die. 

Through  ranks  of  friends  and  foes 
The  pealing  summons  ran  ; 
And  lo,  the  hosts  of  God  arose 
As  rises  up  one  man. 

They  charged  in  His  great  Name  : 
That  Name  alone  sumced  : 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  became 
The  kingdom  of  His  Christ. 
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(2)  The  Maintenance  of  Cathedrals,  Old  and  New. 
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AND  TO  Council. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Peterborough. 

The  cathedral  system  is  still  sometimes  criticized  as  though  it  were  a 
relic  of  a  bygone  time,  interesting  archaeologically,  but  of  little  real 
value.  Such  criticism  is  founded  on  past,  rather  than  on  present, 
experience,  and  is  a  mere  echo  from  a  bygone  time.  It  has  been 
practically  refuted  by  the  foundation  in  our  own  times  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Edinburgh  and  Truro,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  by  the 
project  of  a  cathedral  for  New  York.  The  fact  is,  that  the  conditions 
in  which  cathedrals  originated  are  permanent,  and  the  needs  which 
they  supply  are  real.  Institutions,  when  there  is  life  behind  them, 
tend  of  their  own  accord  to  revert  to  their  primitive  intention.  Our 
cathedral  system  seems  to  me  at  the  present  time  to  be  rapidly 
renewing  the  promise  of  its  youth.  The  object  of  my  remarks  will  be 
to  substantiate  this  opinion.    . 

In  early  days  in  England,  bishops  came  into  existence  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical rulers  of  the  petty  kingdoms,  which  political  alarmists  tell  us  will 
shortly  be  restored.  Each  bishop  fixed  his  seat,  or  set  up  his  bishop- 
stool,  in  some  convenient  church  in  his  diocese,  which  thus  became  the 
cathedral  church.  Near  it  he  lived  ;  thence  he  set  forth  on  missionary 
journeys  ;  thither  he  returned  for  rest,  and  prayer,  and  council  in  his  work. 
He  needed  a  church,  well  served,  where  he  knew  that  prayer  was  being 
daily  offered  for  himself  and  for  his  labours ;  a  large  church  to  which  his 
clergy  might  resort  and  learn  from  the  example  of  its  orderly  and  digni- 
fied services.  The  clergy  of  this  church  formed  his  ecclesiastical 
household.  They  were  his  helpers  in  preaching  and  teaching,  his 
counsellors  in  administrative  difficulties,  and  his  missionaries  into  out- 
lying districts.  Thus  the  distinctive  ideas  of  the  cathedral  system  are 
simply  these:  a  large  and  stately  church  to  be  used  for  diocesan 
purposes  ;  constant  and  dignified  services  as  a  pattern  and  a  refreshment ; 
a  body  of  clergy  free  from  the  responsibility  of  direct  cure  of  souls  that 
they  may  maintain  the  church,  perform  its  services,  and  help  the  bishop. 
These  are  objects  which  belong  to  all  times  ;  indeed,  they  are  more 
important  in  our  own  day  than  ever  before.  Increased  ease  of  com- 
munication has  given  every  one  of  them  greater  prominence.  Bishops 
are  even  more  ubiquitous  than  their  missionary  predecessors ;  it  is  easy 
for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  to  assemble  in  the  cathedral ;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  music  raises  many  questions  about  the  rendering  of 
divine  service;  the  multiplicity  of  organizations,  and  the  need  for 
experiments,  require  a  body  of  clergy  who  can  help  the  bishop  in  the 
general  work   of  the  diocese.     Cathedrals  are  not  luxuries,   but  are 
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necessities ;  and  I  doubt  if  their  influence  was  ever  more  needed,  or 
more  widely  felt,  than  at  present. 

Let  me  apply  these  remarks  to  various  details : — 

I. — The  relation  of  the  cathedral  to  the  city  which  surrounds  it.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  generalize,  because  cathedral  cities 
differ  widely  in  their  conditions.  The  phrase  which  is  sometimes  used, 
**  cathedral  towns,"  shows  in  itself  the  mental  inaccuracy  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  constitute  them  into  a  particular  class,  by  darkly  hinting 
that  the  presence  of  a  cathedral  has  thrown  over  its  neighbourhood  a 
blight  of  unprogressiveness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  of 
English  life  have  greatly  changed  since  cathedrals  were  founded.  Many 
of  the  old  centres  of  administration  are  in  positions  which  have  not 
proved  favourable  to  commercial  development.  The  fortunes  of  a  locality 
have  not  been  determined  by  the  presence  of  a  cathedral,  save  so  far  as 
it  lends  dignity  and  importance  to  a  place  which  industry  and  commerce 
have  but  slightly  affected.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  which  admits 
of  no  discussion.  Cathedrals  must  have  a  local  habitation ;  and  the 
important  question  is  their  relation  to  the  parochial  system  and  the 
churches  of  the  city.  I  am  afraid  that  there  sometimes  exists  a  kind 
of  jealousy  of  the  cathedral  in  the  mind  of  the  parish  priest,  who 
complains  that  popular  services  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  have  the 
effect  of  detaching  congregations  from  their  own  parish  church.  Now, 
everyone  will  sympathize  with  a  clergyman's  desire  to  see  his  church 
filled  with  a  regular  and  devout  congregation.  But  I  think  that  this 
praiseworthy  result  must  be  attained  by  his  own  zeal  and  fervour  rather 
than  by  the  removal  of  competition.  Granted  that  some  prefer  to  go  to 
the  cathedral,  there  are  others  who  go  nowhere.  What  he  loses  at  the 
top  he  can  replace  at  the  bottom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  crowded 
churches  standing  under  the  shadow  of  a  cathedral.  There  is  ample 
room  for  both. 

But  further,  cathedrals  have  functions  of  their  own,  just  because  they 
are  not  parochial.  Many  who  are  feeling  their  way  from  Nonconformity, 
or  from  indifference,  who  wish  vaguely  to  know  what  is  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  religion,  or  in  favour  of  the  Church,  will  go  to  a  cathedral 
when  they  would  feel  that  their  presence  in  a  parish  church  would  be 
interpreted  to  mean  more  than  they  were  prepared  at  the  time  to  admit. 
Thus  cathedrals  often  reach  those  who  would  not  otherwise  be  reached, 
and  so  give  back  to  the  parish  priest,  in  the  long  run,  as  much  as  they 
take  away.  It  is  the  curious  feature  of  cathedral  congregations  that 
they  consist  partly  of  cultivated  and  devout  Church  people,  who  are 
aided  by  the  cumulative  impressiveness  of  the  place,  and  partly  of  the 
vaguely  inquisitive.  No  parish  church  can  supply  what  the  first  of 
these  classes  gains  from  a  cathedral ;  and  no  parish  church  can  equally 
attract  the  second. 

These  characteristics  of  the  congregation,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  care- 
fully considered  as  regards  the  sermons  delivered  at  the  popular  services 
in  cathedrals.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  constant  succession  of  preachers  is 
the  best  method,  either  of  edifying  or  instructing.  Their  teaching 
necessarily  lacks  connexion,  and  there  is  a  temptation  to  the  preacher  of 
a  single  sermon  to  be  too  condensed,  or  too  learned,  or  to  preach 
about  things  in  general.  I  believe  that  there  is  great  benefit  in 
continuous  courses,  say  of  four  or  six  sermons,  which  should  aim  at 
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consecutive  teaching.  A  parish  priest  can  only  rarely  permit  himself 
this  luxury ;  in  a  cathedral  it  might  be  frequent,  and  would  thus  form 
a  distinctive  difference  between  the  cathedral  and  the  parish  church. 
For  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  between  them,  and  that 
the  cathedral  ought  not,  even  in  its  popular  services,  to  be  merely  a 
glorified  parish  church.  It  should  seek  to  discover  how  it  can  best 
supplement  parochial  activity.  Each  place  has  its  own  problems  ;  but 
a  little  observation  will  show  what  classes  of  the  community  gravitate  to 
the  cathedral,  and  the  teaching  there  given  should  be  adapted,  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  their  special  needs. 

Again,  I  think  that  in  many  cases  the  cathedral  and  the  parochial 
cleigy  might  co-operate  for  special  services.  That  every  parish  should 
have  its  own  courses  of  addresses  in  Advent,  Lent,  and  Holy  Week, 
seems  to  me  to  be  needless,  and  often  a  waste  of  opportunity.  Why 
should  not  a  cathedral  supply  the  needs  of  a  given  area,  and  the 
parochial  clergy  take  counsel  with  the  cathedral  clergy  about  the 
arrangements  ?  Such  services  gain  by  a  large  congregation,  and  still 
more  by  the  performance  of  really  great  music.  The  man  who  has 
not  heard,  say,  Bach's  Passion  Music,  or  even  Allegri's  Miserere^  has 
still  something  to  learn.  Finally,  I  would  say,  that  the  cathedral  gives 
the  parish  priest  an  opportunity  for  greater  versatility  in  his  own 
services.  The  type  of  cathedral  services  is  well-known,  and  the  fact 
that  those  who  like  it  can  easily  find  it,  ought  to  bring  a  sense  of 
freedom.  It  is  useless  for  parish  churches  to  attempt  exactly  the  same 
thing.  The  existence  of  a  cathedral  affords  latitude  for  experiment 
in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  directness. 

II. — I  turn  to  the  relation  of  the  cathedral  to  the  diocese.  The 
bishop's  church  must  rank  as  the  chief  church,  and  is  the  natural 
meeting  place  for  every  branch  of  diocesan  organization.  The  usefiilness 
of  such  gatherings  for  impressing  the  need  of  unity  and  co-operation  is 
incalculable.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  that  everyone  should  feel 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  that  his  duties  are 
not  limited  to  bis  own  parish,  and  that  local  claims,  however  necessary, 
should  not  engross  all  his  interest.  It  is  through  the  sense  of  diocesan 
unity  that  the  larger  unity  of  the  Church  can  best  be  realized.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  bring  people  from  all  parts  of  the  diocese 
to  their  cathedral.  The  mere  sight  of  those  splendid  fabrics  produces 
an  impression  which  is  not  easily  forgotten.  They  teach  a  lesson  which 
is  most  needful  in  our  day — the  lesson  of  reverence.  They  tell  a  story 
of  continuous  effort  through  centuries  to  set  forth  by  every  device  of 
human  skill  the  abiding  presence  of  God  with  His  people.  No  more 
impressive  sermon  can  be  preached  than  by  explaining  their  history, 
their  monuments,  and  their  connection  with  our  national  life.  Dean 
Stanley  set  an  admirable  example  how  this  could  be  done,  and  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  this  example  has  been  almost  universally  followed. 
Oar  cathedrals  are  imperishable  memorials,  vocal  to  all  men  of  the  part 
which  Christianity  has  played  in  human  progress.  Compared  with  them, 
other  memorials  of  man's  activity  are  comparatively  mute.  Those 
stately  churches  have  grown  in  significance  as  the  ages  have  rolled  on. 

In  the  next  place,  the  need  of  its  orderly  services  is  increased  in  a 
time  of  frequent  experiments.  Experiments,  I  have  already  indicated, 
have  their  place ;  but  there  must  be  some  standard  by  reference  to  which 
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they  can  be  judged.  We  may  have  arrears  to  meet,  mission  work  to  do. 
enthusiasm  to  satisfy,  imperfectly  instructed  classes  to  attract ;  but  we 
must  also  have  an  ideal  of  what  we  hope  to  achieve.  The  ideal  of 
Anglican^  worship — catholic,  dignified,  simple,  free  from  sensuous 
excitement,  appealing  to  the  whole  man,  to  the  head  as  well  as  to  the 
heart,  quietly  stimulating  and  invigorating  without  calling  for  undue 
•effort,  fostering  reflection  and  gradually  heightening  the  spiritual 
consciousness — this  is  expressed  and  cherished  in  the  historic  services  of 
the  cathedral.  They  set  forth  in  an  artistic  form  the  ideal  of  the  English 
•Church— the  noblest,  because  ihe  largest,  the  simplest,  the  most  refined, 
,and  the  most  spiritual  ideal  of  worship  that  has  been  systematized  by 
any  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Again,  the  cathedral  still  provides  helpers  and  counsellors  for  the 
bishop.  Deans  and  canons  are,  in  my  experience,  most  ready  to  help 
■him  of  their  knowledge  and  advice ;  to  represent  him  where  necessary 
in  the  , diocese;  to  undertake  delicate  commissions;  to  go  about 
preaching ;  to  organize  bodies  of  mission  clergy ;  to  work  diocesan 
institutions  ;  and  to  render  innumerable  services  of  every  kind.  Every 
diocese  has  its  own  needs,  and  I  will  not  undertake  to  sketch  any 
universal  scheme  of  apportionment  and  functions.  They  all  fall  under 
the  main  heads  of  the  duties  which  were  in  earlier  times  assigned  to  the 
chief  officers  of  the  cathedral.  The  dean  was  the  general  superintendent, 
preaching  in  his  own  cathedral  and  in  the  diocese,  dispensing  hospitality, 
helping  in  every  good  work  ;  the  chancellor  was  the  head  of  the 
educational  activity,  of  which  the  cathedral  was  the  diocesan  centre ; 
the  precentor  had  the  care  of  the  services  ;  the  treasurer  the  care  of  the 
(fabric  and  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Church.  The  incidence  of  these 
duties  may  have  changed  in  importance,  but  they  still  remain  in  their 
essence,  and  are  still  as  important  as  ever,  and  no  less  onerous. 

III. — Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  relation  of  the 
cathedral  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  general  work  of  the  Church,  its 
central  activity  is  continually  increasing.  It  has  to  bear  a  large  part  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  on  many  points  concerning  the  common 
life.  In  a  time  when  social  questions  are  so  widely  prominent,  the  wise 
and  temperate  direction  of  the  Church  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  labour  attaching  to  this  is  very  great.  The  best  way  of  applying 
spiritual  principles  to  social  organization  is  often  difficult  to  determine, 
and  requires  a  close  examination  of  actual  facts.  The  work  done  by 
•committees  of  Convocation  is  most  valuable ;  and  other  committees  are 
frequently  needed.  Bishops  have  but  little  time  to  spare  from  the  daily 
work  of  administration.  The  collection  of  evidence  has  to  be  done  by 
>men  of  some  leisure,  and  of  practical  capacity.  The  increase  of  Church 
societies  is  very  marked,  and  their  direction  and  supervision  is  a  matter 
of  necessity.  On  all  sides  the  general  purposes  of  the  Church  make  a 
great  demand  for  men  who  have  some  time  to  spare ;  and  you  will  find 
that,  in  all  this  work,  members  of  cathedral  bodies  take  a  leading  part. 

Again,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  preaching  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance — I  mean  a  high  intellectual  level.  Eloquent  and 
impressive  sermons  are  common  enough,  and  I  do  not  depreciate  them  ; 
but  we  need  al$o  sermons  which  influence  thought.  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  great  majority  of  thoughtful  sermons  which  have  been  published 
in  recent  years,  have  emanated  from  cathedrals  or  universities.     Practical 
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activity  i&  good ;  but  it  is  best  when  it  is  founded  on  thought.  ^Ve 
need  some  men  who  have  time  to  think  before  they  speak  or  write. 
The  Church  cannot  disi)ense  with  learning,  and  a  little  reflection  will 
show  you  how  much  learning  still  lingers  in  cathedral  precincts. 

Our  English  cathedrals  are  in  themselves  epitomes  of  the  past  history 
of  the  English  Church.  Round  them  centre  its  leading  ideas,  expressed 
in  an  intelligible  form.  Great  is  the  value  of  parochial  organization 
and  of  individual  fervour ;  but  institutions  live  by  their  capacity  to 
express,  to  vitalize,  and  to  extend  their  distinctive  ideas.  This  was  done 
in  the  medieval  Church  by  religious  orders,  which  succeeded  one 
another  with  bewildering  rapidity,  till  their  further  growth  had  been 
forbidden.  In  the  Roman  Church  this  is  still  done  by  revivals  in  the 
religious  orders,  which  stand  in  an  indefinite  position  of  superiority,  and 
sometimes  of  antagonism,  to  the  parochial  system.  The  Church  of 
England  purposed  that  this  process,  necessary  for  any  living  organism, 
should  be  carried  on  with  less  friction  by  the  cathedral  bodies.  There 
were  times  when  this  failed  to  be  done,  because  the  process  itself  was 
regarded  as  dangerous  and  unnecessary.  With  a  renewal  of  vigorous 
life,  I  believe  that  cathedrals  are  almost  unconsciously  adapting  them- 
selves to  this  delicate  and  comprehensive  function.  Cathedral  bodies 
at  present  are  sensitive  to  current  movements  of  religious  thought,  and 
are  admirably  fitted  to  reduce  them  to  due  proportion,  and  find  for 
them  adequate,  but  not  exaggerated,  expression.  The  strength  of  the 
collegiate  system  secures  that  action  can  only  be  taken  after  common 
council ;  and  the  individual  member  recognizes  in  his  utterances  the 
duty  of  loyalty  to  his  colleagues  and  respect  for  their  opinions.  Besides 
this  a  cathedral  body  is  further  weighted  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  the  diocese.  It  is  thus  exceptionally  qualified  to  sift  theological 
tendencies,  and  give  them  sober  and  suitable  expression ;  to  co- 
ordinate the  old  with  the  new  in  harmonious  fashion ;  and  to  maintain, 
through  passing  phases  of  opinion,  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  their  largeness,  their  force,  and  their  integrity. 


(2)   The  Maintenance  of  Cathedrals,  Old  and  New. 

The  Ven.  Hemming  Robeson,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  and  Canon 

of  Bristol,  The  Abbey,  Tewkesbury. 

The  treasures  we  possess  in  our  great  English  minsters  enforce  on 
practical  English  Churchmen  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  regard  to 
these  noble  fabrics  of  which  we  to-day  are  the  trustees,  and  which 
must  necessarily  exact  heavy  death  duties  from  our  successors  if  the 
present  holders  are  unfaithful  to  their  trust.  But  it  would  be  a  dis- 
honour to  an  assembly  of  Churchmen  such  as  this  even  to  hint  at 
the  possibility  of  such  unfaithfulness.  We  cannot  permit  so  powerful 
a  link  with  all  that  is  Catholic  in  our  history  to  depend  on  the  civil 
Government  for^  their  effective  preservation,  or  surrender  the  sacred 
precincts  to  the  surveillance  of  an  official  in  uniform.  But  the  problem 
meets  us  already,  and  may  be  presented  to  us  still  more  forcibly  ere 
long,  how  these  inherited  treasures — so  revered,  and  yet  so  costly — 
may  be  maintained  in  all  the  dignity  with  which  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers has  ennobled  them,  and  also  in  the  fully  efficient  sympathy  with 
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the  awalcened  Church  life  of  our  generation  which  is  justly  demanded 
of  the  mother  church  in  each  diocese. 

I  am  asked  to  touch  upon  the  financial  side  of  this  question  as 
regards  the  older  cathedrals,  and  I  greatly  need  tlie  forbearance  of  this 
Congress  in  handling  a  subject  so  inevitably  prosaic  as  finance  must  be 
(except  in  master  hands),  even  when  the  **  earthly  thing  "  is  consecrated 
to  a  high  and  spiritual  purpose.     Moreover,  our  cathedrals  vary  greatly 
in  their  circumstances  and  environment.     S.  Paul's  and  S.  David's, 
Winchester  and  Bristol,  Durham  and  Llandaff,  are  as  diverse  in  their 
resources,  endowments,  traditions,  as  they  are  in   locality,  size,  and 
architectural  features.     Some,  again,  bear  the  marks  of  continuous  care 
and  expenditure ;  some  have  been  recalled  almost  out  of  ruin  ;   others 
have  come  down  to  us  with  a  burdensome  heritage  of  long  standing 
neglect.    And  a  cathedral  standing  aloof,  by  its  situation,  from   the 
energies  of  Church  life  in  a  diocese,  or  with  attenuated  and  perhaps 
still  shrinking  revenues,  must  be  a  grave  anxiety  to  its  present  custo- 
dians.   But  even  in  such  cases  the    past  may  encourage  us.    The 
sixteen  miles  and  seventeen  hills  by  which  the  venerable  sanctuary  of 
S.  David's  is  separated  from  the  town  and  railway  station  of  Haverford- 
west have  not  consigned  it  to  neglect  or  oblivion.     Hidden  away  in  a 
hollow  of  the  hills  near  the  coast  the  stately  edifice  arrests  you,  not 
merely  by  its  historic  and  antiquarian  interest,  but  by  the  witness  it 
bears  to  the  vitality  of  the  religious  reverence  which  has  re-invested  it 
with  so  much  of  its  ancient  dignity.     Hard  by,  a  ruined  palace,  magni- 
ficent even  in   its  ruin,  tells  of  an  Episcopal  see  (of  the  mis-called 
** alien"  Church)  dating  back  to  the  sixth  century,  but  the  house  dedi- 
cated to  God's  worship  and  service  (all  honour  for  it  to  our  brother 
Churchmen  in   Wales)  has  been  nobly  rescued  from  the  ravages  of 
time.     Can  the  men  who  in  the  past  fifty  years  have  expended  not 
less  than  >^ii 7^950  on  their  cathedrals  be  asked  to  hand  them  over 
to   State  Commissioners   as  national   monuments,  with  a  permissive 
use  only  for  the  worship  of  Almighty   God?     Why,  but  for  them 
and   such   as   they,   these   *'  national  monuments "   (as  Mr.   Balfour, 
I    think,   said)    would    have    been    by  this  time   **  national  ruins." 
Consider,   since    1840,    ;^33,424  spent  on   Llandaff;    ^43,452    on 
S.    David's;    on   S.    Asaph,   ;^9,969;    on    Bangor,  ^31,104.      So, 
again,  in  England,  in  those  cathedrals  which  by  retaining  their  estates 
(instead  of  commuting   for  a  fixed   payment  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners)  have  suffered  most  severely  in  income,  noble  efforts 
have  been  made  to  uphold  the  fabrics  and  services.     At  Winchester 
the  income  available  for  all  needs  'has  averaged  in  the  last  five  years 
two-thirds  only  of  its  normal  amount ;    but  while  the  incomes  of  dean 
and  canons  have  been  reduced  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  minor 
canons  and  choirmen  very  slightly  diminished,  the  salaries  of  officials 
have  been  fully  maintained,  and  the  building  (exclusive  of  costly  orna- 
mental work  like  the  great  screen,  etc.,  chiefly  provided  for  by  public 
subscription)  has  had  from  ;^55o  to  ;^6oo  a  year  spent  upon  it,  chiefly 
from  chapter  funds.     There  is  no  special  fabric  fund. 

Salisbury  is  in  like  case — dean  and  canons  have  half  their  incomes 
only ;  Peterborough  is  also  greatly  reduced. 

Take,  again,  Gloucester.     Here,  where  also  there  is  no  fabric  fund, 
with  rents  reduced  fifty-five  per  cent.,  ten  per  cent,  had  to  be  taken  off 
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all  salaries,  and  the  dean  and  canons  had  to  bear  fifty  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion on  their  income,  with  a  growing  debt  upon  Domus  (/>,  on  cathe- 
dral fabric  and  services)  which  has  been  paid  by  themselves.  Never- 
theless, in  the  past  two  years,  ;£7}5oo  has  been  raised  for  the  fabric  in 
the  diocese,  of  which  fully  ;^5,ooo  has  been  expended,  ;^3,5oo 
remaining  for  the  continuance  of  the  work.  This,  remember,  in  a 
county  strictly  agricultural,  and  with  landed  estates  terribly  diminished 
in  value.  I  think  my  brother  Archdeacon  (to  whose  efforts  these  results 
are  largely  attributable)  will  pardon  me  giving  his  inference  from  these 
facts  in  his  own  words :  "  Moral :  If  a  cathedral  suffers  as  to  fabric,  and 
even  as  to  services,  tell  the  diocese." 

I  may  here  notice  an  arrangement  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, in  which  the  Gloucester  Chapter  have  taken  a  new  departure, 
and  which  will,  I  understand,  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  cathedral 
revenues.  Briefly,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  farms  have  been  exchanged 
kit  tithes,  the  calculation  starting  from  the  resumption  by  the  Glou- 
cester Chapter  of  its  estates  in  1866,  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
latter  will,  I  am  told,  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  ^1,400  a  year. 
From  this  improved  revenue  ;£40o  a  year  is  to  be  set  aside  for  "  fabric," 
which,  vrith  the  ;^2,5oo  in  hand,  will,  it  is  hoped,  place  the  noble 
structure  in  safety  for  generations.  Whether  this  new  departure  may 
be  suggestive  of  imitation  by  other  cathedrals  in  difficulties  I  cannot 
venture  any  opinion. 

Chichester  is  in  many  ways  an  analogous  case.  Here,  again,  you  h^ve 
estates  retained,  rents  and  tithe  rent-charge  fallen  grievously,  no  reduc- 
tion in  salaries,  and  about  two-thirds  only  of  their  proper  income  left  for 
the  dean  and  canons.  Nevertheless,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
having  declined  a  few  years  ago  to  assist  in  the  repairs  of  the  fabric, 
which  they  held  must  be  done  by  the  dean  and  chapter  out  of  capitular 
revenues,  a  voluntary  fabric  or  domus  fund  was  started,  supported  by 
contributions  from  dean,  canons,  prebendaries,  and  laity  in  the  diocese. 
A  sum  of  about  ;^3oo  a  year  is  thus  raised  for  the  reparation  of  the 
fabric  This  is  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  heavier  burdens  Chichester 
has  had  to  bear,  such  as  the  rebuilding  of  the  spire,  for  which,  between 
1862  and  1865,  ;^5o,ooo  was  contributed  by  public  subscription,  while 
farther  costly  works  are,  I  believe,  now  under  consideration  by  the 
dean  and  chapter.  But,  indeed,  it  is  enough  to  look  at  this  great 
cathedral  of  the  west  (Exeter)  for  a  witness  that  cathedral  bodies,  aided 
by  generous  laity,  have  worthily  safeguarded  their  magnificent  heritage. 
While  all  surplus  income,  after  providing  for  the  stipends  of  dean  and 
canons,  is,  I  understand,  carried  to  a  common  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fabric  and  services,  from  1870  to  1878,  ;^5o,ooo  was  raised  for 
internal  restoration,  ;^8,ooo  of  this  sum  being  provided  out  of  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  chapter,  and  the  remainder  partly  by  subscription, 
partly  by  gifts  from  individual  members  of  the  cathedral  body.  Since 
1878,  ;^8,5oo,  the  combined  result  of  private  benefactions  and  public 
subscriptions,  aided  by  the  chapter,  has  been  expended  upon  the 
cloisters  and  the  re- construction  of  the  organ. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  attempting  to  give  exhaustive  details  about 
cathedral  maintenance  in  recent  years.  English  cathedrals,  I  believe, 
from  1874  to  1884,  bad  some  ;^643,298  expended  on  them,  and 
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Worcester,  Salisbury,  Peterborough  (;£^6o,ooo  spent  on  it  in  the  last  twelve 
years),  Lichfield,  Rochester,  Wells,  and  many  others  would  all  come 
into  the  record.  But  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  cathedral  with  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  connected  myself.  At 
Bristol  the  old  and  the  new  meet  together,  for  not  only  have  the  ancient 
choir  and  transepts  been  united  with  a  modern  nave,  at  a  total  cost, 
with  the  recently  erected  western  towers,  of  about  ^56,000  (other 
fabric  expenses  from  1862  at  least  ;^8,ooo  to  ;^9,ooo  more),  but  this 
year,  at  a  further  cost  of  ;£7,225,  the  older  Lady  Chapel  has  been 
thoroughly  restored,  and  the  great  central  tower  so  repaired,  stone  by 
stone,  as  to  seem  almost  the  creation  of  the  year  1894.  Happily,  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Bristol,  youth  and  age  soon  blend  harmoniously 
together. 

But  we  have  still,  though  much  was  effected  in  fabric  reparation  in 
the  life-time  of  the  late  Dean  Elliot,  to  face  an  inherited  debt  of  years 
of  decay  in  the  ancient  choir,  etc.  Choir  and  cloisters  are  now  being 
restored  under  the  guidance  of  Mr,  Pearson,  but  if  exterior  as  well  as 
internal  work  is  to  be  worthily  done,  the  ^^20,000  appealed  for  by  our 
present  zealous  dean  will  certainly  be  insufficient.  When  commercial 
prosperity  has  somewhat  revived,  we  doubt  not  that  Bristolians  of 
to-day  (as  many  have  already  proved  themselves)  will  be  as  patriotic 
as  their  fathers  in  caring  for  the  mother  church  of  their  city. 

But  now,  what  lessons  for  the  future,  as  regards  the  maintenance  of 
our  cathedrals,  shall  we  gather  from  the  experience  of  the  past  ?  What 
does  it  teach  us  ?  I  must  frankly  confess  that  as  my  knowledge  of 
English  cathedrals  is  but  partial,  so  I  have  no  novel  or  universal 
scheme,  no  heroic  remedies  to  propound ;  I  make  a  few  suggestions 
only. 

(i )  In  some  form  or  other,  whether  out  of  existing  funds  specially  allo- 
cated (as,^.^.,at  Exeter,  Worcester,  Salisbury,  and  in  future  at  Gloucester), 
or  by  Chapter  funds  supplemented  by  voluntary  aid,  offertories,  visitors' 
fees,  etc.  (e,g,^  Winchester),  or  by  a  voluntary  subscription  domus  fund 
(as,  e,g,^  at  Chichester),  there  should  always  be  set  apart  a  fabric  fund 
for  the  ordinary  reparation  of  cathedral  buildings.  The  framers  of 
the  revised  statutes  clearly  felt  the  necessity  of  this,  for  in  chapter  28  of 
the  draft  statutes  recommended  for  Bristol  (dated  1883)  they  lay  down, 
**  We  will  that,  if  possible,  some  fixed  portion  of  the  estates  of  the 
chapter  be  assigned  as  affording  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
fabric."  They  also  recommend  (chapter  29)  that  "  the  treasurer 
should,  in  a  report  countersigned  by  the  dean,  make  a  full  statement 
every  fourth  year  to  the  visitor  as  to  the  condition  of  the  fabric,  moneys 
spent  thereon,  and  on  any  alterations,  together  with  the  sources  from 
which  the  money  has  been  derived."  Indeed,  if  no  such  fund  be  set 
apart,  or  no  fixed  minimum  agreed  upon,  below  which  that  fund  must 
never  fall,  other  claims  will  starve  the  fabric,  dilapidations  will  be  con- 
stantly growing,  and  a  day  comes  when  a  great  outlay  is  inevitable  to 
atone  for  scanty  repairs.  In  his  replies  (1879)  to  the  questions  of  the 
Cathedral  Commissioners,  the  late  Dean  of  Bristol  deprecated  strongly 
making  the  income  of  members  of  the  chapter  depend  (as  at  Bristol) 
on  the  amount  of  the  balance  of  a  common  fund,  after  the  maintenance 
of  the  services  and  the  fabric  have  been  provided  for.  Private  interests 
may  thus,  he  adds,  interfere  with  and  impede  public  responsibilities. 
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(3)  I  would  advise  that  a  statement  showing  this  expenditure  on 
fabric  should  be  published  annually  and  circulated  in  the  diocese. 
Such  a  statement  will  interest  the  Church  laity,  and  when  special  works 
have  to  be  done  they  will  be  the  more  ready  to  contribute  to  them, 
because  they  will  see  the  outlay  cannot  be  met  by  ordinary  resources. 
I  believe  that  English  laity  are  proud  of  their  cathedrals,  and  do  not 
wish  to  see  them  dependent  on  State  subsidies,  which  might  mean 
State  interference  in  other  ways  hereafter. 

(3)  While  exercising  due  economy,  it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  diminish 
salaries.  In  dignity,  variety,  frequency  of  services,  more  is  demanded 
of  cathedrals  than  in  the  past.  All  this  means  more  work  from  every- 
body, and  while  grateful  to  the  willing  helper,  we  must  not  defraud  him 
of  his  hire. 

(4)  Personal  sacrifices  will,  no  doubt,  often  have  to  be  made  by  deans 
and  canons.  But  always  to  call  for  these  from  the  chapter  as  a  body 
will  entail  hardship  on  those  members  whose  personal  incomes  will  not 
bear  heavy  deductions.  With  increased  vigour  in  cathedral  life,  how- 
ever, the  generosity  of  individual  cathedral  dignitaries  will  not  be 
wanting  in  the  future  any  more  than  in  the  past.  Moreover,  should  not 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  be  respectfully  asked  to  reconsider 
the  position  of  capitular  bodies  under  the  absolutely  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day?  A  revision  of  former  arrangements  has 
been  found  possible  at  Gloucester ;  why  not  elsewhere  ? 

(5)  Then,  again,  as  items  towards  cathedral  maintenance,  neither 
offertories  nor  contributions  of  visitors  can  be  overlooked.  At  Bristol 
our  restoration  funds  have  been  largely  benefited,  not  only  by  special 
gifts,  but  by  the  willing  offerings  of  cathedral  worshippers.  And  few 
visitors  will  grudge  a  sixpence  each  towards  a  fabric  fund,  when  a 
verger's  time  is  constantly  at  their  service ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  so 
collected  may  be  very  considerable.  The  authorities  at  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  Church,  which,  though  not  a  cathedral,  is  a  cathedral  in  size, 
would  have  been  bankrupt  years  ago,  but  for  a  fabric  fund  (the  only 
one)  in  the  shape  of  a  visitors'  box. 

(6)  Let  the  laity  of  the  diocese  (as  well  as  honorary  canons  and 
prebendaries)  be  brought  into  more  frequent  and  regular  connection 
with  cathedral  matters.  I  believe  that  more  may  be  done  in  this 
respect  with  no  infringement  of  the  special  rights  of  chapters,  and  the 
loss  of  dignified  isolation  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  closer 
bonds  with  which  the  mother  church  will  keep  its  hold  on  all  classes 
in  the  diocese.  The  wider  interest  so  created,  with  the  growing  spiritual 
force  of  which  the  cathedral  should  be  the  centre  and  source,  will  best 
assure  the  maintenance  of  our  cathedrals  in  full  dignity  and  beauty. 
Let  them  take  the  lead  in  the  frequency,  variety,  carefulness  of  all  their 
services ;  let  reverence  in  every  detail,  from  the  porch  to  the  altar,  be 
the  rule  in  all  alike ;  let  the  spiritual  needs  of  different  classes  be  recog- 
nized; material  support  will  surely  follow.  Many  cathedrals  have 
moved  in  this  direction  to  an  extent  for  which  all  Churchmen  must 
thank  God  heartily.  Musical  excellence  is  not  the  one  thing  needful, 
and  habitual  non-communicants  singing  at  choral  celebrations  are  to 
many  of  us  a  painful  anomaly. 

Once  more.  Without  compromising  Church  principles  for  a  moment, 
cathedrals  should  be  prepared  to  welcome  (with  judicious,  but  not 
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narrow  limitations)  all  efforts  for  the  moral  and  splritua)  welfare  of  the 
people,  while  Church  societies  of  every  kind,  e,g.^  choral  unions, 
Sunday  school  and  lay  helpers*  associations,  guilds,  devotional  gatherings 
of  clergy  and  laity,  will  find  their  natural  home  in  the  mother  church 
of  the  diocese.  Nonconformists  also,  who  have  constantly  helped 
in  the  sustaining  and  restoration  of  the  nohle  fabrics,  of  which  as  citizens 
they  are  justly  proud,  should  be  encouraged  to  feel  that  they,  too,  though 
not  worshipping  with  us  habitually,  have  their  spiritual  part  in  these 
monuments  of  the  piety  of  their  forefathers.  Cathedrals,  I  venture  to 
think,  may  do  their  part  in  home  reunion,  without  minimising  the 
historical  catholicity  written  and  engraven  on  every  stone. 

Lastly,  to  maintain  the  spiritual  efficiency,  which  will  best  ensure  hearty 
support  for  our  cathedrals,  the  whole  staff  must  work  together,  each  ask- 
ing, not  "  What  am  I  bound  to  do  by  the  strict  letter  of  my  responsibili- 
ties?" but,  "How  can  I  help  forward  the  common  weal?"  Such  a  spirit, 
I  gratefully  recognize,  prevails  largely  at  this  time  in  our  own  cathedral 
at  Bristol.  The  junior  members  of  the  clerical  staff  may  do  much  alike 
in  preaching  and  instruction,  and  in  personal  influence  over  choristers 
and  others,  as  well  as  in  upholding  the  efficiency  of  services  and  the 
dignity  of  worship.  Cathedrals  should  be  a  visible,  speaking  realization 
of  the  great  Church  truth,  "  We,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ, 
and  everyone  members  one  of  another." 

The   Rev.   A.   Blair   Donaldson,   Canon    Residentiary  and 

Precentor  of   Truro. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  other  great  ecclesiastical  institutions  were 
ruthlessly  pillaged  and  wrecked,  the  cathedrals  of  England,  by  the  good 
providence  of  God,  escaped  the  destroyer's  hand.  They  were  saved — 
not  without  serious  curtailments  in  wealth  and  efficiency — to  become 
hereafter,  it  may  well  be  believed,  all  that  for  which  their  founders 
hoped  and  laboured  \  to  be  for  England  herself  centres  of  spiritual 
light  throughout  the  ages,  and  to  serve  as  models  for  kindred 
institutions,  hereafter  to  be  planted  in  countries  at  that  period  either 
absolutely  unknown  or  but  recently  discovered.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  English  cathedrals — those  of  "  the  old  foundation  " — there 
has  been  maintained  an  almost  unbroken  continuity  in  the  main 
essentials  of  worship  and  life.  And  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  of 
the  degeneracy,  neglect,  and  misuse  that  have  marred  both  externally 
and  internally  the  fabrics,  the  services,  the  corporate  life  of  English 
cathedrals,  during  the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  since  the  days  of  the 
Tudor  upheaval,  it  is  still  possible  to  recognize  in  them  the  primitive 
features  of  these  ancient  foundations;  the  same  statutes,  however 
much  at  times  neglected  and  forgotten,  the  same  general  principles  of 
work  and  worship  have  continued  to  live  on.  We  must  be  just  to  the 
past  history  of  our  cathedrals ;  we  must  not  be  forgetful  of  that  which 
Dean  Goulburn  and  others  have  taught  us,  that  it  is  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  cathedral  endowments  and  cathedral  residence  that  the 
Church  owes  the  splendid  achievements  of  her  greatest  divines. 
Nor  in  the  department  of  worship  is  it  fair  to  depreciate  the 
valuable  witness  borne  by  the  unbroken  maintenance  of  stately  services. 
It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  depressing  picture  of  a  cathedral  service 
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such  as  it  had  become  in  many  places  during  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  within  the  walls  of  English  cathedrals, 
interrupted  only  by  the  enforced  silence  of  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
there  has  gone  up  unceasingly  the  service  of  praise  twice  a  day  offered 
with  choral  song  to  Almighty  God  ;  a  service  intended  not  merely  or 
chiefly  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  as  a  witness  to  and  a 
recognition  of  the  Divine  Presence.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
numberless  testimonies  to  the  great  influence  exercised,  often  in 
unexpected  quarters,  on  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  solemn  sweetness  of  cathedral 
choirs  and  the  impressive  dignity  of  cathedral  architecture. 

Not  a  few  ancient  ritual  customs  and  dignified  accompaniments  of 
worship  have  been  retained  in  English  cathedrals,  which  might  have 
served  as  better  models  for  the  revived  ceremonial  of  the  English 
Church  in  our  day  than  some  of  the  modern  and  foreign  details  that 
have  been  thrust  upon  us  without  any  other  authority  than  the  fancy 
and  taste  of  self-constituted  masters  of  ritual  knowledge.  It  belongs  to 
another  occasion  at  this  Congress  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Church 
music,  but  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  place  on  record  here  the  invaluable 
services  rendered  by-English  cathedrals  in  the  past,  not  only  to  English 
Church  music,  but  to  music  generally.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
cathedral  services  and  cathedral  training  have  been  the  parent  or  foster- 
mother  of  the  genius  and  art  of  our  best  known  masters. 

These  great  institutions,  thus  happily  retained  with  so  much  that  was 
noble  in  their  past,  needed,  no  one  cares  to  deny,  reformation  and 
revival.  But  too  often,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  such  reformation 
has  been  forgetful  of  what  the  cathedral  really  is.  True  principles 
of  reform  will  be  found  neither  in  the  sweeping  changes  of  the 
Act  of  1840,  which  suspended  eighty-one  residentiary  canonries  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  other  offices ;  which,  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  VVestcott,  **  first  crippled  their  resources  and  then  destroyed 
their  work " ;  nor,  in  the  crude  theories  of  individual  reformers  who, 
even  up  to  the  present  hour,  appear  to  have  no  higher  view  of 
Church  work  than  the  parochial  one.  By  such  reformers  the 
cathedral,  the  strong  fortress  of  the  diocese,  its  active  brain  and  beating 
heart,  has  failed  to  be  understood  and  utilized  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
Church's  organization.  Happily,  some  eminent  students  of  Church 
history — among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Archbishop  Benson,  Bishop 
Westcott,  Dean  Goulbum,  Henry  Bradshaw,  Mackenzie  Walcott — have 
caught  us  something  of  what  cathedrals  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
inspired  us  with  the  hope  of  their  future  greatness.  Nor  has  the  revival 
of  cathedral  life  been  merely  a  dream  of  students.  The  splendid  work 
done  at  S.  Paul's  has  inspired  the  Church  in  London,  in  England,  and 
throughout  the  world.  Truro  Cathedral  is  a  sign  to  our  age  of  the 
deathless  vitality  of  the  Church,  and  is  not  only  the  rallying^point  for 
enthusiastic  Churchmen  in  Cornwall,  but  a  beacon  which  has  enkindled 
fires  in  many  distant  lands. 

The  Church  has  come  to  see  that,  without  falling  into  a  pedantic 
antiquarianism,  she  can  use  all  the  ancient  principles  of  the  cathedral 
system  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  our  age.  Certain  leading  principles 
of  cathedral  life  and  work  appear  now  to  be  widely  recognized  as 
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needful  for  our  time.  These  are  the  preservation  of  the  capitular  body 
in  sufficient  strength  and  numbers  to  enable  it  to  maintain  at  the  centre 
of  the  diocese — (i)  a  constant  round  of  worship;  (2)  opportunities  for 
theological  study  and  instruction ;  (3)  a  permanent  council  for  the 
bishop ;  and  (4)  a  starting-point  and  perpetual  mainspring  of  various 
Church  organizations. 

(a)  Worship. — The  cathedral  church,  by  the  spaciousness  of  its 
building,  the  beauty  of  its  details,  the  number  of  its  ministers,  ought  to 
offer  to  God  and  to  manifest  to  the  Church  in  the  diocese  an  ideal 
worship — the  recognition  of  the  Divine  Presence  by  the  devout  homage 
of  the  children  of  God.  The  cathedral  should  lead  the  way  in  reviving, 
maintaining,  or  extending  all  the  true  elements  of  worship.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  should  be  frequent,  daily  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
How  helpful  such  a  daily  celebration  may  be  to  a  diocese  has  been 
proved  in  Cornwall,  where  a  scheme  of  intercession  at  the  daily 
Eucharist  is  circulated  everywhere,  and  where  again  and  again  requests 
for  prayer  are  sent  in  from  distant  parishes  for  the  sick  and  the 
suffering,  for  parochial  and  individual  needs,  and  thanksgiving  for 
mercies  received.  Here  that  divinely-instituted  service  should  be 
offered  with  the  full  accompaniments  of  the  best  music,  the  fairest 
ornaments,  both  of  the  Church  and  the  officiating  ministers.  Here  the 
idea  of  choral  service  should  be  not  merely  the  parochial  one  of 
congregational  singing,  but  the  offering  before  the  Throne  of  the 
choicest  and  best  achievements  of  the  music  of  the  past  and  present. 

But  while  it  is  right  to  contend  for  the  stately  type  of  service  at  the 
Eucharist  and  Divine  Offices  on  Sundays,  Holy  Days,  and  week  days  in 
our  cathedral  choirs  and  naves,  there  could  be  and  ought  to  be  a 
multitude  of  occasions  for  simple  services  and  celebrations  in  the  side 
chapels  and  crypts,  instructions  and  lectures  in  the  chapter  houses  or 
elsewhere,  devotional  gatherings  for  intercession,  quiet  opportunities  for 
private  prayer  and  meditation  in  secluded  parts  of  these  large  buildings. 
There  should  be  in  the  naves  of  our  cathedrals  great  gatherings  from 
time  to  time,  as  indeed  is  now  common,  of  parochial  choirs,  church- 
workers,  school  teachers,  missionary,  temperance,  and  other  societies. 
It  is  a  source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  such  bodies  to 
meet  under  the  shelter  of  their  mother  church. 

To  maintain  all  this  richness  and  fulness  of  worship,  the  numbers  of 
the  capitular  body  must  not  be  suffered  to  dwindle,  nor  their  term  of 
residence  be  too  brief.  We  may  recall,  with  wonder  or  envy,  the  great 
army  of  officers  found  in  old  days  in  foreign  or  English  cathedrals, 
such  as  Toledo,  with  its  forty  canons,  and  fifty  prebendaries,  and 
forty-eight  chaplains,  and  twenty-four  clerks,  and  forty  chorister- boys. 
We  may  allow  that  in  our  active  days  such  a  concentration  of 
ecclesiastical  forces  would  be  wasteful  and  needless.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  cutting  down  of  our  cathedral  establishments  to  a 
bare  minimum  in  numbers,  revenues,  and  residence,  has  had  a  very 
disastrous  effect  in  lowering  the  ideal  of  worship.  To  maintain  a  daily 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  a  dignified  rendering  of  the  daily 
offices,  there  is  required  something"  more  than  the  presence  of  a  single 
canon  in  residence,  in  addition  to  the  dean,  and  the  attendance  in  turn 
of  two  or  three  minor  canons  or  priest-vicars. 

Prolonged  residence  of  the  canons,  and  their  constant  interest  in  and 
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presence  at  the  cathedral  services,  is  an  essential  part  of  true  cathedral 
reform.  Canonries  ought  not  to  be  held  by  men  who  can  only  give  a 
fraction  of  their  time  to  the  worship  and  work  of  the  cathedral  church. 
The  daily  worship  of  the  cathedral  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  Dean 
(voulbum  rightly  calls  it,  "  the  business  of  life  "  of  those  who  have 
this  duty  laid  upon  them.  And  in  such  cases  where,  happily,  the 
residentiary  canons  are  free  from  such  parochial  charges  as  interfere 
with  constant  residence  and  absorb  the  best  part  of  their  energies,  the 
time  and  strength  of  the  members  of  the  chapter  ought  not  to  be 
unduly  drawn  upon  for  work  outside  the  cathedral  city.  The  residentiary 
canons  will  doubtless  realize  that  a  visit  now  and  again  to  a  country  or 
urban  parish  may  be  profitable,  both  to  themselves  and  those  to  whom 
they  go  for  some  special  purpose ;  but  such  visits  and  such  work  will 
need  careful  guarding  lest  the  worship  of  the  mother  church  lose 
something  of  its  order  and  dignity. 

The  members  of  the  chapter  should  have  time  and  opportunity  for 
developing  at  the  centre  of  the  diocese,  in  the  mother  church,  a 
worship  reverent  and  exact,  punctual  and  complete,  loyal  to  Catholic 
principles  and  true  to  Anglican  traditions. 

The  cathedral  worship  should  be  a  model  and  a  standard,  not  to  be 
imitated  in  all  its  details  in  every  little  country  church,  whose  resources 
make  it  impossible  to  reach  the  same  fulness  in  music  or  ritual  as  the 
mother  church  is  bound  to  maintain,  but  should  serve  as  a  guide,  and 
be  worthy  of  being  looked  up  to  as  a  pattern.  If  cathedrals  were  to 
use  their  opportunities  and  to  rise  to  the  full  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, they  might,  without  undue  interference  with  parochial  liberty  or 
local  traditions,  become  a  most  powerful  influence  to  restrain  unwise 
developments  and  to  repair  the  neglects  of  irreverence  throughout  the 
diocese. 

(b)  Study  and  teaching.  It  would  be  a  serious  error  if  the  idea  of  a 
cathedral  were  to  be  limited  to  architectural  beauty,  or  even  majestic 
worship.  Spiritual  education,  instruction  in  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  form  a  vital  part  of  the  Church's  mission  to  the  world.  It 
has  often  been  noticed,  as  Dean  Goulburn  points  out,  that  the  calm 
leisure  of  cathedral  precincts  has  been  favourable  in  the  past  to  the 
development  of  the  scholarly  tastes  of  English  divines,  and  to  the 
production  of  many  noble  theological  works.  But  our  age  demands 
not  only  now  and  again  a  ripe  scholar,  or  a  trained  theologian, 
who  shall  be  an  ornament  of  his  age,  and  a  teacher  of  future 
generations,  but  some  system  of  constant  instruction,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  in  the  doctrines,  worship,  and  history  of  the  Church. 
It  may  not  be  possible  or  advisable  to  establish  regular  theological 
colleges  under  the  shadow  of  every  cathedral — it  may  be  better, 
perhaps,  to  have  such  colleges  in  a  few  well-chosen  centres ;  but  every 
cathedral  ought  to  be  for  its  diocese,  in  some  degree,  a  centre  of 
religious  education.  One  or  more  of  its  residentiary  canons  should  be  able 
to  gather  around  him  such  of  the  clergy,  young  or  even  old,  who  desire 
systematic  study  of  theology  under  his  guidance.  Societies  of  lay 
people  should  be  encouraged,  as  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  and  else- 
whm,  either  to  assemble  at  the  cathedral  city,  or,  perhaps,  better  still,  in 
a  number  of  centres  throughout  the  diocese,  for  lectures  or  instruction 
classes  in  various  branches  of  religious    knowledge.     The  cathedral 
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ought  to  supply  the  teachers,  and  superintend  the  organization.  In  the 
cathedral  city  there  should  be  a  good  library.  In  1559  several  of  the 
cathedrals  were  enjoined  to  provide  themselves,  within  a  year,  with  a 
patristic  library.  It  is  not  every  diocese  that  has  been  so  happy  as  to 
inherit  a  noble  bequest  like  that  of  Henry  Philpott  to  Truro,  or  to 
receive,  as  Cornwall  has  done,  rich  additions  to  such  a  legacy.  But, 
surely,  it  would  be  well  if  possessors  of  libraries  recognized  the  wisdom 
of  giving  their  books  in  life,  or  bequeathing  them  in  death,  to  form 
a  diocesan  or  cathedral  library,  rather  than  leave  them  to  be  eventually 
sold  for  next  to  nothing. 

(r)  A  permanent  council  for  the  bishop.  The  early  foundation  of  the 
cathedral  system  began  in  the  life  of  the  bishop  among  a  band  of  clergy 
in  the  centre  of  his  diocese.  Out  of  this  eventually  grew  the  cathednd 
chapter,  which  formed  the  episcopal  council,  and  which,  as  time  went 
on,  became  the  elective  body,  by  which  the  bishop  was  chosen.  Too 
often,  in  process  of  time,  from  various  causes,  the  spirit  of  division  has 
come  between  the  bishop  and  his  chapter,  and  his  presence  and  minis- 
trations in  the  cathedral  have  been,  in  some  cases,  regarded  as  intrusions, 
or  merely  permitted  on  sufferance.  This  is  surely  a  monstrous  abuse. 
The  bishop  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  cathedral  body.  At  Salisbury 
he  holds  a  prebend,  and  everywhere  he  ought  to  take  his  place  as  the 
head  of  the  chapter.  In  the  statutes  of  Albany  cathedral,  and  also  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  the  episcopal  position  is  rightly  secured,  and  in  so 
doing  the  American  Church  is  '*  working  back  to  the  primitive  cathedral 
system."  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  retain  the  office  of  dean,  for, 
although  in  such  cases  as  Truro  the  bishop  occupies  this  position  by 
a  temporary  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful  anangement,  experience 
will  show  that  the  ordinary  presidency  of  a  resident  chapter  will  be  best 
filled  by  one  whose  life-work  it  is  to  reside  in  the  close,  and  be  present 
at  the  daily  worship  of  the  cathedral.  There  should  be  retained,  or 
revived,  as  has  been  done  at  Truro  in  England,  and  Albany  in  America, 
the  four  ancient  *'  personae "  of  precentor,  chancellor,  sub-dean,  and 
treasurer,  with  definite  duties  assigned  to  each  office — duties  primarily 
linked  with  the  cathedral  and  its  services,  but  reaching  out  also  to  the 
diocese  as  a  whole.  In  addition  to  the  residentiary  body,  who  have,  and 
ought  to  have,  the  care  of  the  fabric  and  services,  there  has  grown  up, 
partly  by  custom  and  partly  by  modern  legislation,  a  body  of  non- 
resident canons,  called  prebendaries  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  old 
foundation,  and  honorary  canons  in  modem  Acts  of  Parliament.  The 
time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the  position  and  duties  of  such  non- 
residentiary  canons  should  be  revised  and  carefully  defined.  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  should  bear  a  title  of  honour,  and,  on  occasioi^s,  occupy 
a  stall,  and  preach  a  sermon  in  the  cathedral.  They  ought,  surely,  to 
have  some  definite  position  and  distinct  rights  as  members  of  the 
cathedral  body.  They  might  in  all  cases  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
election  of  the  bishop,  and  of  the  capitular  proctor.  They  should  not 
be  excluded  from  some  voice  in  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the 
dean  and  chapter.  They  should  be  summoned,  as  at  Truro,  at  stated 
times  every  year,  to  deliberate  on  important  questions,  and  contribute 
some  advice  and  counsel  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  is  surprising 
that  in  the  creation  of  a  new  bishopric  it  has  too  often  been  thought 
sufficient  to  decorate  some  parish  church  with  the  title  of  cathedral,  and 
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give  the  new  bishop  power  to  appoint  a  number  of  honorary  canons, 
while  no  guidance  has  been  supplied,  and  no  resources  granted,  by 
which  even  the  elementary  beginnings  of  cathedral  worship  and  capitular 
life  and  work  could  be  laid  down.  It  was  owing  to  the  foresight  of 
Bishop  Philpott  that  a  fifth  canonry  at  Exeter  was  retained  in  the 
sweeping  changes  of  1840  to  form  the  modest  endowment  for  two  stalls 
at  Truro,  It  was  owing  to  the  strong  convictions  of  the  first  bishop  of 
Truro  that  the  honorary  canons  of  that  new  diocese  reqeived  their  first 
formation  into  something  like  a  corporate  body,  and  to  the  patient  efforts 
of  the  second  bishop  that  legislative  sanction  gave  a  permanent  life  to 
the  new  chapter  of  the  Cornish  see.  Can  this  not  be  repeated  elsewhere 
in  England  ?  Cannot  every  bishop  secure,  as  Archbishop  Benson  has 
said,  *'  the  possession  of,  somewhere  among  his  forces,  troops  that  can 
readily  be  mobilized,  and  a  centre  from  which  such  a  force  can  most 
readily  and  effectively  be  distributed."  But  this  body,  to  be  thus  utilized, 
must  have  its  meetings  and  times  for  deliberation,  and  be  disciplined 
by  rules  and  guided  by  statutes.  The  co-operation  of  the  laity  ought, 
surely,  to  be  included  in  the  formation  of  such  a  general  or  diocesan 
chapter.  In  American  cathedrals,  laymen,  as  vice-chancellors  or  sub- 
treasurers,  are  regular  members  of  cathedral  chapters.  The  same  plan 
has  been  followed  in  more  than  one  Colonial  cathedral.  In  England, 
ancient  precedent  might  be  too  strong  against  such  an  innovation,  but 
there  is  surely  no  reason  why  every  chapter  should  not  have  lay  assessors, 
to  offer  advice  and  contribute  their  experience  in  all  legal  or  financial 
matters.  The  archdeacons  and  rural  deans,  if  not  already  honorary 
canons,  might  be  included  in  the  general  chapter,  and  thus  a  truly 
representative  council  be  formed,  to  meet  in  the  chapter  house  of  the 
cathedral,  and  strengthen  the  bishop's  hands  in  all  good  undertakings. 

{d)  Organized  work.  There  seems  little  need,  after  what  has  been  said, 
to  dwell  long  on  this  point.  If  each  member  of  the  residentiary  chapter 
had  definite  duties  assigned  to  him,  if  the  chapter,  through  the  bishop, 
were  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  diocese,  it  would  follow  almost 
as  a  natural  consequence  that  the  great  threads  of  Church,  work  would 
be  centred  at  the  cathedral.  To  some  minds  this  may  appear  a  dangerous 
idea.  It  is  not  difHcult  to  imagine  some  worthy  parish  priest,  proud  of 
his  long  recognized  independence  of  action,  regarding  with  apprehension 
and  dislike  any  symptoms  of  increased  organization  of  a  centralizing 
kindi  Many  will  resent  attempts  to  place  the  control  of  choir  training  and 
the  choice  of  Church  music  in  the  hands  of  the  precentor  of  the  cathedral, 
and  will  not  care  to  receive  dictation  from  the  chancellor  with  regard 
to  religious  instruction ;  while  they  may  feel  quite  competent  to  carry 
on  evangelistic  work  apart  from  the  methods  of  the  canon  missioner. 
And,  undoubtedly,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  over- organization  and 
over-centralization  have  their  special  dangers.  But  are  these  dangers 
those  most  likely  to  meet  us  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  of  the  present  or  any  other  age  ?  Are  there  not  plain 
indications  that  while  in  politics  and  "  social  evolution  "  organization  is 
becoming  more  elaborate  and  essential,  while  other  religious  bodies  are 
concentrating  their  forces,  while  the  Church  of  Rome  has  a  clearly 
defined  policy,  and  develops,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  strong  centres 
and  disciplined  forces,  while  she  is  careful  to  create  and  maintain  ever>'- 
where  possible  a  completely  organized  hierarchy,  and  builds  her  cathedrals 
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on  a  grand  scale,  even  in  distant  colonies,  English  Churchpeople  are 
too  often  careless  of  the  effect  for  ill  produced  upon  the  world  by 
dwarfed  conceptions  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  by  isolated  effort  in  the 
place  of  corporate  action,  and  makeshift  buildings  where  noble 
sanctuaries  are  demanded.  Depend  upon  it,  the  future  of  the  Church, 
at  home  and  abroad,  rests,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  willingness  of  her 
sons  and  daughters  to  make  such  sacrifices,  and  to  submit  to  such 
discipline  as  shall  render  their  spiritual  mother  fully  equipped  and  trained 
for  her  great  work.  And  it  will  be  most  certainly  proved  that  unless 
that  unit  of  the  Church's  being  and  life — the  diocese — receive  its  visible 
and  energising  embodiment  in  the  cathedral,  with  its  glorious  fabric, 
solemn  worship,  multiplied  activities,  and  organized  ministrations,  she 
will  fail  to  fulfil  the  manifold  tasks  of  her  divinely-given  mission. 


ADDRESSES. 

The    Rev.    C.    E.    CORNISH,   Hon.   Canon   of    Bristol,   Vicar 

of  S.  Mary  RedclifTe,  Bristol. 

In  any  contribution  which  I  may  make  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  cannot  claim 
historic  learning  or  personal  experience  of  the  inner  life  of  the  cathedral  close,  I 
can  only  deal  with  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  parish  priest  in  a  large 
cathedral  city,  where  the  mother  church,  awakening  to  her  responsibilities,  is 
making  her  influence  felt  in  the  city  and  the  diocese,  and  meeting  with  a  hearty- 
response  from  grateful  Churchmen.  At  the  outset  I  would  say  that  among  no  body 
of  men  is  the  cathedral  held  in  deeper  veneration  or  more  filial  regard  than  by  the 
parochial  clergy,  who,  living  under  the  shadow  of  her  walls,  feel  drawn  to  her  by  the 
combined  influence  of  her  work  in  the  past  and  her  promise  for  the  future.  For  we 
realize  that  there  is  no  more  beautiful  conception  than  that  of  our  cathedral  institutions  ; 
provided  that  they  who  represent  them  translate  into  life  and  practice  the  idea  of 
their  founders,  which  idea  was  clearly  this — ^the  Church  must  meet  every  need  of 
all  her  children.  The  Church,  therefore,  must  be  a  highly  organized  society.  In 
the  Church,  as  in  any  other  ^society,  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  work  is 
distributed,  each  member  making  his  own  special  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole.  And  so  from  the  cathedral  we  look  for  work  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  There  are  fields  of  labour  unoccupied  by  us  which  the 
cathedral  alone  can  fill,  and  it  is  in  these  fields  of  labour  that  their  true  relation 
to  us  lies. 

The  danger  of  to-day  is  parochial  selfishness,  each  parish  highly  equipped  and 
self-contained.  The  need  of  to-day  is  strong  centres  of  diocesan  life.  From  the 
danger  the  cathedrals  can  help  to  rescue  us ;  the  strong  centres  the  cathedrals  alone 
can  supply.  The  cathedrals  must  be  the  great  heart  of  the  diocese,  where  the  pulse 
beats  deep  and  strong.  The  cathedrals  must  be  to  the  Church  what  the  commander's 
tent  is  to  the  army  in  the  field,  the  place  where  the  plan  of  the  campaign  is  sketched, 
whence  the  movements  are  directed.  Cathedrals  must  set  before  themselves  the 
highest  possible  stand&rd,  the  noblest  conceivable  ideal.  They  are  homes  of 
dignity,  culture,  and  importance,  they  must  also  be  homes  of  spiritual  life  and 
spiritual  activity. 

The  relation  of  the  cathedral  to  the  city, — We  look  to  the  cathedral  (br  the  ministry 
of  intercession.    If  the  cathedral  is  to  be  the  sacred  hearth  at  which  our  altar  fires 
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are  lit,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  cathedral  should  be  the  )iome  of 
detfotion.  Here  in  the  clear  invigorating  atmosphere  of  devotion  must  the  spiritual 
life  be  maintained,  in  all  its  purity,  its  completeness,  its  living  power.  Whence  is 
this  power  to  be  derived  ?  There  is  but  one  answer,  from  the  one  great  sacrifice* 
Sofdy,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  all  we  may  claim  that,  in  the  mother  church  of  the 
diocese,  the  one  great  sacrifice  shall  be  continually  pleaded  in  Christ's  appointed 
^»ay.  We  are  well  within  our  rights  when  we  ask  that,  in  the  cathedral  diurcb  at 
least,  there  shall  be  a  daiiy  Eucharist, 

Experience  has  proved  its  value.  I  say,  confidently,  that  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  fhe  daily  Eucharist  has  been  found  a  source  of  strength  and  a  blessing,  not  only 
to  the  cathedral  but  to  the  Church  at  large.  Witness  our  metropolitan  cathedral, 
what  a  marvellous  change  has  come  over  it  of  late  years,  the  ceaseless  toil  of  London 
sanctified  by  the  daily  Eucharist  in  S.  Paul's.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  as  in  the  cathedral  there  is  a  large  body  of  priests  in  daily  residence  to 
minister,  and  a  body  of  communicants  ready  to  receive.  I  grant  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  or  advisable  everywhere  at  once,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  are  justified  i^  regarding  it  as  the  ideal  of  cathedral  life. 

Further,  the  cathedral  must  be  the  home  of  intercession.  Here  there  should  ever 
be  found  men  ready  to  lift  holy  hands  of  prayer  for  others.  The  conditions  of 
spiritual  life  have  greatly  changed  of  late.  Our  spiritual  horizon  has  widened,  our 
spiritiial  interests  have  deepened,  they  reach  beyond  the  parish,  the  diocese,  the  four 
seas,  they  extend  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  outcome  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
associations,  unions,  guilds,  call  them  what  you  will,  which  are  not  parochial  in  their 
character,  but  which  are  in  danger  of  being  narrowed  down  and  circumscribed  if  they 
become  bat  one  of  the  many  items  in  the  spiritual  routine  of  a  well-ordered  parish. 
They  lose  their  Catholic  character,  and  take  a  local  colouring  from  the  individual 
parish  priest  who  finds  for  them  a  home. 

Here  may  the  cathedral  rise  to  her  position  as  the  mother  church ;  she  has  men  of 
leisure,  and  side  chapels,  often  unused,  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  where 
without  disturbing  the  regular  worship  the  offices  of  the  guilds  might  be  said  by 
some  priest  sanctioned  by  the  dean. 

What  a  gain  it  would  be  to  the-  Church  at  large,  aye,  and  what  a  freshness  and 
▼igoor  of  new  life  would  be  infused  into  our  cathedrals  if  in  each  diocese  such  guilds 
ats  those  of  S.  Luke  for  the  physicians,  S.  Barnabas  for  the  nurses,  the  Holy  Standard 
for  the  soldiers,  met  regularly  under  the  shelter  of  the  cathedral.  And  how  would 
the  mission  work  of  our  Church  be  furthered  if  the  members  of  our  great  missionary 
societies,  or  guilds  of  special  missions,  met  at  regular  intervals  in  the  cathedral,  not 
to  have  their  cause  pleaded  in  a  sermon,  but  to  join  in  earnest  prayer  for  God's 
blesstog  on  their  work. 

Again,  in  our  cathedral  cities  are  whole  classes  of  men  external  to  our  parochial 
life,  and  ontouched  by  our  parochial  organizations,  who  may  well  claim  the  Church's 
care — the  police,  the  employ^  of  the  post  office,  the  tram-drivers  and  cabmen ;  surely 
in  our  cathedrals  arrangements  might  be  made  for  them,  each  calling  formed  into 
separate  bands,  for  whom  suitable  instruction,  evening  services,  and  very  early  special 
Eucharists,  might  be  supplied. 

Relation  to  the  Diocese, — To  the  cathedral  we  look  for  the  ministry  of  consolation. 
Here  is  a  wide  field  of  work  for  the  diocese.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon 
the  living  Body,  as  it  was  upon  her  great  Head,  for  this  special  purpose — to  console. 
Spiritual  consolation  is  admitted  to  be  the  Church's  first  work.  Our  parochial 
system,  in  theory,  is  supposed  to  provide  it«  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  dry, 
barren  spots  where  the  dews  of  spiritual  consolation  do  not  always  fall.    Scattered 
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over  the  diocese  are  an  ever-increasing  number  of  institutions,  hospitals,  public 
almshouses,  workhouses,  from  a  material  point  of  viewr  splendidly  equipped  and 
organized,  because  the  modem  conscience  is  singularly  sensitive  on  this  point.  But 
the  spiritual  needs  are  in  danger  of  being  left  to  chance.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  work  will  be  adequately  done.  The  spiritual  mioistralions  are  indeed  right  nobly 
rendered  in  most  cases  by  high-souled  and  self- forgetting  men,  but  the  work  suffers, 
if  not  from  lack  of  oversight,  at  any  rate  from  lack  of  recognition. 

If  the  oversight  of  these  institutions  were  committed  by  the  bishop  to  one  of  the 
cathedral  canons,  all  would  be  the  gainers.  The  work  thus  recognized  would  attract 
better  men,  for  heart  and  courage  would  be  given  to  the  workers,  dignity  and 
character  to  their  office. 

What  a  noble  calling  for  some  parish  priest,  overstrained  and  unequal  to  the 
burden  of  a  large  parish,  yet  longing  still  to  minister  in  the  sick  chamber,  sent 
with  a  commission  from  our  father  in  God,  direct  from  the  mother  church  of  the 
diocese,  bringing  with  him  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  cathedral  body,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  the  old  parish  priest. 

The  ministry  of  consolation  I  aye,  and  we  clergy  need  it  too.  We  who  spend  our 
time  in  guiding,  warning,  consoling  the  souls  of  others,  how  often  do  we  feel  the  need 
of  consolation  ourselves.  We  are  dry,  used  up,  barren.  What  a  comfort  it  would 
be  to  know  that  our  father  in  God  had  chosen  some  wise,  prudent,  loving  man,  of 
ripe  spiritual  experience  and  wide  sympathies,  ever  ready,  easily  approached,  who 
could  help  us. 

I  know  that  I  am  speaking  the  experience  of  many  of  my  brethren  when  I  say  that 
we  who  comfort  others  are  often  perplexed  ourselves.  Our  difficulties  are  endless, 
and  we  have  to  settle  them  in  a  rough  and  ready  way. 

Relation  to  the  Church  at  large, — To  the  cathedrals  we  look  for  the  ministry  of 
religious  teaching.  Schools  of  theology  of  her  own  the  Church  must  possess,  for  the 
intellectual  and  scientific  difficulties  of  the  day  demand  a  learned  clergy.  On  the 
Universities  we  can  no  longer  lean  as  of  old,  for  the  time  may  come  when  they  will 
Cail  to  give  definite  dogmatic  and  doctrinal  teaching.  We  clearly  want  something 
more  than  our  existing  Theological  Colleges  and  Clergy  Schools. 

Let  us  face  the  situation.  Each  year  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  young  students, 
fiill  of  zeal  and  promise,  are  sent  forth  from  our  cathedral  churches  as  newly 
ordained  deacons ;  the  most  eventful  year  in  their  whole  life  follows — a  year  into 
which  are  crowded  new  and  strange  experiences,  which  will  mould  their  future. 

The  parish  priest,  to  whose  care  they  are  entrusted  by  the  bishop,  may  do  his  best 
to  help  them  in  their  reading,  but  he  cannot  do  much — ^probably  his  own  scholarship 
is  somewhat  rusty.  For  their  intellectual  training  little  or  nothing  beyond  examina- 
tions is  now  provided.  Let  them  twice  during  their  diaconate,  for  a  space  of  Jten 
days,  be  called  back  to  the  cathedral  where  they  received  their  commission,  and 
under  the  charge  of  some  canon,  spend  their  time  in  reviewing  their  work,  in 
receiving  guidance  in  their  present  studies,  and  suggestions  for  the  future.  The 
expense  would  not  be  heavy  if  they  were  lodged  in  the  buildings  of  the  Theological 
College  during  the  vacation.  Their  incumbents  would  be  only  thankful  they  should 
have  the  opportunity.     The  bishops  might  insist. 

Again,  there  are  the  younger  clergy,  who  need  from  the  authorities  far  more  help 
than  they  receive  at  present.  They,  too,  would  welcome  guidance  in  their  study, 
which  it  is  most  difficult  for  them  to  pursue  amidst  the  engrossing  cares  of  a  town 
parish,  or  in  the  seclusion  of  some  remote  village.  Let  them,  too,  once  a  year  be 
invited  to  spend  six  days  in  the  cathedral  close,  under  the  care  of  the  same  learned 
canon.     Let  a  lecture  be  given  each  day  upon  some  subject  known  beforehand  and 
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so  prepared  for  by  them.  And  better  still,  let  there  be  discassions  on  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day,  in  which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  elder  chairman  will 
do  mncb  to  turn  seal  and  enthusiasm  into  healthy  channels,  and  replace  crude 
opinioiks  by  sound  and  ripened  judgment.  I  am  confident  that  the  younger  clergy 
would  be  grateful  for  any  such  help  as  this. 

And  the  elder  clergy  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  cathedral  as  the  home  of  religious 
teaching.  Heartily  would  they  welcome  an  invitation  to  meet  here  for  conference 
under  the  guidance  of  those  in  authority.  We  need  leisure  for  self-culture,  we  would 
gladly  embrace  opportunities  for  learning  about  and  threshing  out  the  questions  of 
the  day.  How  many  searchings  of  heart  might  some  have  been  spared  had  we  been 
able  thus  to  meet  and  discuss  what  the  higher  criticism  really  involves,  the  value  of 
the  Roman  daims,  or  the  bearing  of  modern  social  questions.  *'  Omtu  ignotum  pro 
miriJUoJ*    Isolated  and  cut  off,  we  wonder  what  all  these  things  mean. 

Conferences,  not  retreats — we  do  not  want  to  supplant  them— conferences  such  as 
those  now  held  elsewhere,  only  on  broader  and  more  comprehensive  lines,  would 
meet  a  real  need.  Nothing  would  do  more  for  unity,  because  such  conferences 
would  foster  the  spirit  of  true  catholicity.  Our  distorted  views,  one  sided,  out  of 
perspective,  would  be  set  right,  we  should  learn  at  least  something  of  the  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  and  height,  we  should  realize  that  truth  is  many-sided  and  revealed 
in  diverse  ways. 

dmcbtsion, — But  it  may  be  urged,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  cathedral  staff  to 
undertake  this  additional  burden.  I  quite  admit  that  as  at  present  constituted  the 
task  would  be  beyond  them.  But  must  they  be,  will  Churchmen  allow  them,  alwajrs 
to  remain,  in  their  crippled  and  enfeebled  state,  their  revenues  cut  down,  their  powers 
paralysed  ?  Surely  the  "  dead  hand  *'  of  the  crude  would-be  reformers  of  fifty  years 
ago  can  be  forced  to  relax  its  grip.  The  Church  of  to-day  is  full  of  vigour,  life,  and 
hope.  They  pulled  down  and  destroyed,  when  they  should  rather  have  built  up  and 
re-adapted  old  institutions  to  meet  modern  needs.  But  happily,  though  slight  credit 
is  due  to  them  for  it,  they  have  left  us  a  means  of  escape,  whereby  we  can  return  to  a 
better  state  of  things.  We  of  to-day  can  rebuild,  and  please  God  we  will.  Without 
going  to  Parliament  for  powers  it  is  possible  to  revive  suspended  canonries  and  to 
create  new  ones,  to  which  a  special  work  may  be  assigned,  and  for  these  but  the 
moderate  assured  income  of  ;£200  a  year  is  required.  What  a  splendid  challenge  it 
would  be  to  the  world  could  we  show  that  not  revenues,  but  honourable  posts  of  duty 
attract  men  of  gifts  and  power. 

AH  that  we  want  is—on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  a  little  more  enterprise ;  and 
on  the  part  of  Churchmen  a  renewed  confidence  in  the  old  system,  which  will  surely 
come,  when  once  they  realize  what  our  cathedrals  may  accomplish  for  us. 

Hot  there  remain  two  absolutely  necessary  reforms,  which  must  be  made  if  the 
otbedral  sjrstem  is  to  stand  in  its  right  relationship  to  the  diocese,  two  just  reforms 
for  which  we  shall  need  that  assistance  from  the  legislature  which  cannot  be 
denied  us. 

The  cathedral  body  are  in  their  essential  idea  the  <ri}/u/3ovXo<  icae  ovy£Spevra£ 
nw  iwKTKOWOV,  his  senate  and  council,  and  yet  the  Church  of  to-day  still 
tolerates  the  anomaly,  which  obtains  in  Bristol  and  elsewhere,  where  not  one  of  the 
canons  residentiary  is  appointed  by  the  bishop  himself.  I  am  far  from  being  an 
opponent  of  Crown  appointments.  I  regard  them  as  introducing  a  most  valuable 
element  into  our  corporate  life,  and  as  witnessing  to  an  important  truth  ;  but  these 
appointments  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  area,  and  not  concentrated  entirely  on 
a  few  centres.  The  present  state  of  things  is  unjust  to  the  bishops,  and  unfair  to  the 
for  it  is  difficult  to  regard  as  the  bishop's  council  a  body  of  men,  selected  not 
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for  the  purpose,  or  by  himself,  but  by  the  Prime  Minister  or  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
day. 

One  more  word :  there  is  a  last  reform  which  should  be  made  at  once  in  every 
cathedral.  The  bishop  must  be  restored  to  his  proper  place  in  the  cathedral  church. 
I  know  that  I  am  dealing  with  a  very  delicate  question,  but  surely  it  is  an  anomaly 
that  in  his  own  cathedral  church,  from  which  he  takes  his  title,  where  is  his  throne, 
the  bishop  should  have  less  real  authority  than  in  any  church  in  the  diocese.  •  This,  I 
believe,  more  than  anything  else,  has  tended  to  mar  the  true  relationship  between 
the  cathedral  and  the  diocese.  Give  to  our  best  English  bishops  the  power  that 
Dupanloup  had  in  his  cathedral  church  at  Orleans,  and  there  would  be  a  revival  of 
diocesan  life  such  as  is  unknown  in  England. 

The  dean  need  lose  nothing  of  his  position,  dignity,  and  influence ;  they  might 
easily  be  safeguarded.  Rather  would  he  and  the  whole  cathedral  body  be  the 
gainers.  The  cathedral  church  would  be  the  centre  of  life  and  activity  in  the  diocese, 
and  they  themselves  the  recognized  and  honoured  leaders  in  every  movement  that  is 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Church.  So  only  may  we  of  to-day  hope  to  realize  the 
dream  of  the  Elizabethan  prelate,  who  claimed  for  our  cathedrals  that  they  are  *'  An 
oracle  of  the  whole  diocese,  a  light  unto  places  lying  near  them  !  " 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe, 

Mount-Edgcumbe,  Plymouth, 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  upon  "  The  Maintenance  of  New  Cathedrals'* — that  is,  of 
cathedrals  founded  in  our  time;  and,  as  a  layman,  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  the 
Congress  for  undertaking  a  task  which  I  certainly  should  not  have  attempted  except 
at  the  desire  of  the  President.  I  find  it  difficult  to  define  what  should  be  included 
in  the  expression  "maintenance  of  a  cathedral,"  but  I  think  all  will  agree  that  it 
must  include  something  more  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  fabric,  and  providing 
the  services  within  its  walls.  You  will  agree  that  it  is  of  vital  importance,  not  only 
that  fitting  worship  should  be  offered  in  the  cathedral,  but  that  it  should  be  "the 
centre  of  Church  work  and  influence  throughout  the  diocese." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  book  on  *'The  Cathedral"  shows  that  this  is 
what  the  cathedral  originally  was.  Every  member  of  the  capitular  staff  had  his  work 
to  do  for  the  diocese.  It  was  only  when  the  cathedrals  sank  into  apathy  that 
capitular  appointments  became  sinecures ;  often,  no  doubt,  held  by  men  of  eminence, 
whose  leisure  was  not  wasted  ;  but  often,  also,  by  those  who  obtained  them  simply  by 
interest  and  for  their  own  personal  benefit. 

With  returning  life  this  is  all  changed  or  chang^ing.  In  some  cathedrals,  and  in 
none,  I  believe,  more  thoroughly  than  that  of  Exeter,  every  cathedral  officer  has 
definite  work  of  a  diocesan  character  assigned  to  him,  either  by  an  unwritten  agree* 
ment  or  by  statute,  which  either  takes  him  out  to  the  people  in  their  parishes,  or 
draws  them  together  to  the  centre.  If  this  were  not  so,  in  these  days  when  the  cry 
for  more  Church  workers  is  heard  in  every  direction,  the  cathedral  system,  by  which 
twenty  chapters  received  in  1854  revenues  exceeding  ;f  300,000  a  year,  would  stand 
condemned  as  a  terrible  misappropriation  of  the  talents  committed  to  the  national 
Church  for  the  evangelization  of  the  nation. 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  in  many  cases,  though  happily  not  at  Exeter,  the  stipends 
of  deans  and  canons,  like  other  incomes,  lay  and  clerical,  have  £Edlen  with  the  value 
of  land,  until  they  are  in  some  cases  almost  nominal. 

If,  however,  the  cathedral  body  as  a  rule  is  no  longer  a  mere  '^  college  of  clerks,"  if 
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the  cathedxal  work  does  not  end  with  cathedral  service  or  the  recitation  of  the  ofBces, 
then  the  maintenance  of  the  cathedral  and  its  staff  is  of  importance,  not  only  to  the 
cathedral  city,  but  to  the  diocese  at  large.  And  the  new  dioceses  of  which  these 
cathedrals  are  the  centres  are  not — ^like  newly  created  bishoprics  in  the  colonies — ofT- 
shoots  from  the  Church  of  England,  bringing  the  diocesan  system  for  the  first  time 
into  newly  formed  communities.  They  represent  rather  a  redistribution  of 
organization,  by  which  an  existing  diocese  has  been  divided  for  the  mutual  advantage 
of  both  portions ;  and  if,  from  poverty  of  endowment,  the  portion  which  forms  the 
new  diocese  is  crippled  in  its  work,  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  must  either  be  de- 
prived of  privileges  which  they  previously  enjoyed,  or  subjected  to  new  burdens  which 
do  not  &11  upon  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  within  the  area  assigned 
to  the  old  cathedral.  This  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  a  hardship  and  an  injustice ; 
but  the  circumstances  under  which  these  divisions  have  been  made  vary  considerably. 

For  instance,  in  most  of  the  new  bishoprics,  the  cause  which  made  the  division  of 
the  old  diocese  necessary  or  desirable  was  the  enormous  growth  of  population  in  large 
commercial  centres,  such  as  Manchester  or  Newcastle.  In  Newcastle,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  has  increased  fourfold  in  the  present  century.  In  these  cities,  the 
immense  population  and  proportionate  wealth  are  concentrated  around  the  cathedral 
choich,  and  I  can  well  believe  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  both  fabric 
and  establishment  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  live,  so  to  speak,  under 
the  shadow  of  its  walls,  and  within  easy  access  of  its  services.  But,  as  a  fact,  in  most 
of  these  cities  there  appears  to  be  no  cathedral  establishment  at  all.  There  are 
honorary  canons,  varying  in  number  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  but  no  residentiary 
chapter.  Except  that  special  services  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  the  cathedral,  it 
ooQtinnes  to  be  the  parish  church  and  nothing  more,  under  the  control  of  the  rector 
or  vicar,  by  whom,  with  his  two  or  three  curates,  the  services  are  provided. 

This  appears  to  be  the  case  at  Newcastle,  Wake6eld,  Liverpool,  and  S.  Albans. 
There  are  diocesan  boards,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  bishop,  deal  with 
diocesan  work  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cathedral, 
and  it  b  difficult  to  speak  of  the  maintenance  of  cathedrals  where  no  cathedral 
organization  appears  to  exist.  And,  if  what  I  have  heard  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
grafting  the  cathedral  system  on  to  the  parochial  system  in  these  cities  is  true,  the 
existing  arrangement  is  likely  to  continue. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cathedrals  of  Ripon  and  Manchester  were  collegiate 
churches  with  large  estates,  from  which  they  still  receive  considerable  endowments. 
At  Ripon,  the  dean  receives  ;£'i,ooo  a  year,  and  the  four  canons  ;£'50o  each ;  and 
there  is  also,  I  believe,  an  endowed  choir  establishment.  At  Manchester,  the 
dean  and  chapter  have  still  larger  endowments. 

Soothwell  was  likewise  a  coll^ate  church,  and  though  there  is  no  residentiary 
chapter,  the  services  are  maintained  at  a  cost  of  jf  1,200  a  year ;  and  ;^3o,ooo  was 
applied  to  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  church,  which  is  kept  up  as  a  first  charge  on 
the  estate. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  of  the  seven  cathedrals  to  which  I  have  referred,  three  are 
re-ofganized  collegiate  churches,  two  of  which  are  fully  and  one  partially  endowed  ; 
while  four  are  practically  parish  churches,  without  any  cathedral  establishment,  the 
bishop  and  archdeacons  being  assisted  in  the  diocesan  work  by  diocesan  boards. 

I  now  come  to  Truro,  which  differs  from  the  rest.  It  differs  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  established.  The  reasons  for  dividing  the  diocese  of  Exeter 
and  restoring  the  old  Cornish  bishopric  were  almost  purely  geographical,  namely, 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  diocese,  and  the  distance  of  Exeter  from  the  Land's 
End.    The  change  was  not  called  for  by  any  rapid  growth  of  population,  as  ai 
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Newcastle  or  Wakefield,  for  the  sparse  population  of  Cornwall  has  decreased,  and  is 
still  decreasing.     It  numbers  only  about  330,000. 

There  was  no  great  development  of  wealth  around  the  cathedral  dty.  The 
population  of  Truro  itself  is  under  12,000,  and  the  resources  of  the  county  have 
notoriously  diminished  with  the  depression  of  agriculture  and  mining.  There  was  no 
rich  collegiate  establishment  ready  to  be  converted  into  a  cathedral  body,  as  at 
Manchester  and  Ripon.  There  was  no  large  church  fully  restored  for  use  as  a 
cathedral,  as  in  the  case  of  Southwell,  and  others.  S.  Mary's,  which  was  assigned 
as  pro-cathedral,  was  a  very  small  church,  in  an  almost  ruinous  condition,  the 
incumbent  receiving  a  stipend  of  under  ;^ioo  a  year. 

The  only  set-off  against  these  disadvantages  was  this :  At  the  time  when  the 
number  of  canonries  was  reduced  by  the  Cathedrals  Act,  in  1S40,  Bishop  Philpottp 
foreseeing  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  diocese,  succeeded  in  retaining  a  fifth  canonry 
for  Exeter,  with  a  view  to  its  being  transferred  to  the  Cornish  bishopric,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  chapter.  The  income  was  ;^i,ooo  a  year,  one  third  providing  the 
stipend  for  the  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  which,  at  the  first  vacancy,  was  reduced 
to  £200 ;  the  remaining  jf  800,  which  was  divided  between  two  canonries  of  £4fX> 
each,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  inheritance  upon  which  the  Church  in  Cornwall, 
after  completing  the  endowment  of  the  bishopric,  started  in  life  as  a  new  diocese. 
And  what  had  she  to  do  ? 

First,  she  had  to  help  her  new  bishop  to  provide  himself  with  a  residence.  Then 
she  was  forced  to  build  a  new  church  of  some  kind,  and  I  do  not  think  she  can  fairly 
be  blamed,  even  on  the  score  of  prudence,  for  determining  tliat  it  should  be  a  cathedral 
— a  building  which  our  successors  may  have  to  finish,  but  which  they  need  not  pull 
down  nor  reconstruct  as  being  unworthy — ^because  the  interest  awakened  by  oar 
undertaking  brought  many  a  contribution  from  outside,  for  which  our  gratitude  is  due. 

The  fact,  then,  remains  that  ;f  100,000  have  been  spent,  the  cathedral  is  there — a 
beautiful  building — ^but  still  unfinished,  its  western  end  closed  up  by  a  great  unsightly 
screen  of  temporary  masonry,  waiting  for  the  ;£40,ooo  which  would  enable  the 
committee  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and  complete  the  nave.  Thanks  to  a  munificeat 
donation  recently  received,  ;^  11,000  now  stands  to  the  credit  of  this  account. 

In  addition  to  the  calls  thus  made  upon  the  people,  has  come  all  that  constitutes  the 
maintenance  of  the  cathedral.  The  local  offertories  in  Truro  cannot  be  expected  to 
compare  with  those  in  the  great  cities  of  the  north.  They  amounted  this  year  to 
rather  over  ;f  600 ;  about  half  that  sum,  or  a  little  over  jf  300,  was  assigned  to  the 
maintenance  fund.  You  know  how  far  ;f  300  would  go  towards  maintaining  the 
services  in  your  cathedral  here,  let  alone  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  barely  covered  the  material  requirements  for  the  year,  from  the  painting  of 
the  railings  to  the  washing  of  the  surplices ;  while  every  payment  connected  with  the 
personnel  of  the  choir  and  cathedral  staff,  from  the  priest-vicar's  moderate  stipend  of 
;^I50  to  the  wages  of  the  vergers  and  bell-ringer,  had  to  be  provided  from  other 
sources — chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  society  called  the  "  Cathedral  Union,"  the  members 
of  which  promised  their  contributions  for  five  years,  during  which  time  it  was  hoped 
that  the  chapter  fund  and  the  cathedral  fund  (both  funds  recognized  by  statute) 
might  have  been  substantially  developed  by  donations,  legacies,  and  further 
endowment. 

Legacies  and  donations  have  come  in,  and  investments  have  been  made,  but  the 
hope  of  obtaining  even  an  additional  ;£'200  a  year  endowment,  by  the  passing  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  Bill,  remains  unfulfilled ;  not  in  consequence  of  any 
adverse  parliamentary  vote,  but  solely  through  the  power  of  "  blocking  "  exercised 
by  those  who,  being  hostile  to  the  Established  Church  of  England,  oppose  all 
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Church  legislation.  The  Bill  has  been  repeatedly  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords 
without  opposition,  and  on  the  only  occasion  when  it  came  to  a  second  reading  in  the 
Hoase  of  Commons,  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

And  now,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  about  the  cathedral  organization  at 
Tmro.  There  is  no  dean,  or  rather  the  bishop  holds  that  office,  and  is,  therefore, 
master  in  his  own  cathedral.  The  difficulty  of  combining  the  cathedral  and  parochial 
systems  has  been  removed  by  the  south  aisle  of  old  S.  Mary's  Church  being  retained 
as  part  of  the  cathedral  and  used  as  the  parish  church,  and  by  the  advowson  having 
been  placed  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  ;  the  rector  being  henceforth  the  sub-dean 
and  a  member  of  the  residentiary  chapter,  although  with  no  other  stipend  than  the 
(so-called)  living  of  ;£'ioo  a  year.  He  presides  over  the  chapter  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop,  and  as  rector  works  all  the  parochial  organization  with  two  curates.  He 
takes  his  **  course "  of  three  months,  and  is  bound  to  eight  months'  residence, 
indoding  such  time  as  may  be  spent  in  missionary  or  other  work  in  the  diocese. 

This  rule  holds  good  for  the  other  residentiaries,  and  they  all  practically  spend  ten 
months  at  Truro,  where,  as  I  believe  in  many  other  cathedral  cities,  they  do  a  good 
deal  of  social  work,  such  as  giving  lectures  and  helping  local  institutions.  The  two 
endowed  canonries,  of  ;^400  a  year  each,  are  held  by  the  precentor  and  the 
chancellor. 

The  precentor,  besides  the  management  of  the  choir  and  music,  directs,  under  the 
bishop  and  chapter,  the  ritual  of  the  cathedral,  attends  choir  practices,  and  has  a 
Sunday  class  for  former  choristers.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Choral  Union, 
which  is  of  great  use  throughout  the  diocese  ;  preaches  a  good  deal  in  the  cathedral 
and  in  other  places ;  and  is  acting  treasurer  of  the  cathedral. 

The  chancellor  is  principal  of  the  Divinity  School,  which  he  manages.  His  lectures 
to  the  students  go  on  for  about  thirty-one  weeks  in  the  year.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
vice-principal,  who  also  lectures  and  superintends  the  hostel  where  the  students 
live — graduates  for  one  year,  non-graduates  for  two  years.  And  here  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  that  this  Divinity  School  has  received  no  help  from  Bishop  Philpott's 
Fund,  which  was  especially  instituted  for  this  purpose.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  and  chapter,  the  chancellor  superintends  all  the  preaching  arrangements  in  the 
cathedral,  is  secretary  to  the  chapter,  and  also  to  the  general  chapter,  which  consists 
of  the  residentiaries  and  honorary  canons,  and  is  recognized  as  the  bishop's  council. 
He  also  performs  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  generally  performed  ])y  the  chapter 
clerk,  and  is  secretary  to  the  Cathedral  Union — to  which  I  have  already  referred — 
upon  which  the  cathedral  has  mainly  to  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and 
services  ;  and  also  to  the  Diocesan  Church  Reading  Society,  which  organizes  lectures 
for  religious  instruction  in  different  parts  of  the  diocese.  He  goes  about  himself 
preaching  and  lecturing,  and  represents  the  chapter  in  Convocation,  and  attends  two 
cesrions  annually. 

The  canon  missioner  is  also  a  residentiary,  by  appointment,  and  receives  £\QO  a 
year  from  a  fond  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop,  which  is  of  a  voluntary  and 
temporary  character.  He  takes  missions,  pays  special  visits  to  parishes  for  courses  of 
sermons  and  instruction,  and  holds  '*  quiet  days."  He  is  the  secretary  of  a  society  of 
mission  clergy  in  the  diocese,  and  head  of  that  body,  which  includes  twenty  canons 
or  beneSced  clergy,  ready  to  do  missionary  work,  besides  three  on  the  bishop's  special 
staff;  and  when  there  have  been  any  difficulties  and  delays,  upon  a  change  of 
incombent  in  any  parish  with  which  I  am  connected,  I  have  always  found  some 
one  of  them  ready  to  give  valuable  assistance  by  taking  charge  of  it  during  the 
interregnum. 
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There  are  three  priest- vicars.  The  senior  receives  ;f  150.  Another  is  one  of  the 
rector's  curates,  and  receives  no  other  remuneration  than  his  curate's  stipend.  The 
third  serves  voluntarily  without  stipend,  and  assists  the  precentor  in  the  Diocesan 
Choral  Union.  The  junior  curate  receives  £2$  for  acting  as  sacrist,  and  takes 
considerable  part  in  arranging  the  cathedral  services.  These  junior  clergy  are  often 
sent  about  to  help  in  different  parishes  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  organist,  as  choir- 
master of  the  Diocesan  Choral  Union,  visits  the  choirs  in  various  parts  of  the  diocese. 

There  are  twenty-four  honorary  canons  who,  as  I  have  said,  form,  with  the 
residentiaries,  the  general  chapter  and  council  of  the  bishop.  They  take  their  turn, 
and  their  president  assists  with  the  special  clergy,  and  also  with  the  Sisterhood  and 
Voung  Women's  Home  at  Truro. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  put  this  question  :  If  you  compare  the  cathedral  of  Truro  and 
its  j^'Soo  a  year  (for  every  other  farthing  which  has  been  spent  upon  its  maintenance 
is  due  to  voluntary  effort)  with  that  of  Exeter  and  its  ;f  11,000  or  jf  12,000  a  year, 
and  if  you  compare  the  calls  which  have  been  made  upon  Cornish  Churchmen 
individually  with  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  those  of  Devonshire,  is  not  the  contrast 
somewhat  startling  ? 

I^»  say,  £ifiOQ  a  year  were  transferred  to  the  weaker  diocese,  how  great  would  be 
the  relief  to  her  people  ;  how  soon  would  it  be  recouped  to  the  mother  -cathedral  if 
the  Churchmen  of  Devon  were  asked  to  do  one-half  of  what  Cornishmen  and  women 
have  done. 

I  do  not  forget  the  help  which  was  received  from  Devonshire  towards  the  building 
of  our  cathedral ;  and  I  am  not  here  to  indulge  in  complaints  or  lamentations. 
Cornishmen  have  shown  in  the  past  that  they  can  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to 
make  the  cathedral  of  Truro — or  I  would  rather  say  the  church  of  Cornwall — a  living 
instrument,  under  God's  blessing,  to  spread  His  word  and  His  worship  throughout 
her  borders,  and  I  am  confident  that  they  will  do  so  in  the  future  ;  but,  having  been 
called  upon  to  speak,  I  must  speak  that  which  is  in  my  mind,  and  submit  to  your 
impartial  judgment  whether  the  relative  proportion  between  the  wealth  of  the  old 
diocese,  and  the  resources  and  needs  of  the  new,  is  not  a  factor  which  ought  fairly  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  future  maintenance  of  new  cathedrals. 


The  Right  Rev.  The  President. 

With  regard  to  the  appeal  ad  miserericordiam  of  my  kind,  good  friend  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe  in  regard  to  the  diocese  of  Truro,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  Exeter 
does  give  £^00  a  year  from  the  bishop's  stipend,  and  that  Exeter  has  given  one 
canonry  out  of  five,  valued  at  nearly  ;f  1,000  a  year.  The  canonry,  I  believe,  was 
the  gift  of — ^at  least  it  came  through — my  penultimate  predecessor,  Henry  of  Exeter ; 
and  the  diminution  of  the  yearly  income  of  this  see  by  £%oo  first  came  through  my 
immediate  predecessor,  Frederick  of  Exeter.  I  would  only  desire  to  remind  my 
noble  friend  that  Exeter  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  Truro. 


The   Very  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

There  are  two  things  which  have  struck  me  during  this  most  interesting  debate.  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  say  that  you  are  sorry  that  there  were  not  more  things 
that  struck  me.  I  mean,  rather,  that  two  things  have  specially  struck  me,  and  they 
are  these.     We  have  been  divided  into  two  committees,  and  these  two  committees 
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have  been  discussing  subjects  which,  at  first,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  rather  widely  diflferent, 
but  mrliich,!  venture  to  suggest,  have  some  similarity.    In  the  other  committee  they  are 
discussing  the  subject  of  the  "  new  criticism,"  and  we  know  that  new  things  have 
great   attractions  for  people  ;    they  had  for  the  Athenians.      I  am  not  suggesting, 
of  course,  that  the  people  of  Devonshire  or  the  visitors  to  the  Church  Congress  are 
Kke  the  people  of  Athens.     But  I  said  to  myself:  Now  there  is  the  "new  criticism" 
being  discussed  in  that  other  meeting,  and  in  this  hall  we  are  discussing  what  I  may 
venture  to  call  the  old  criticism,  for  we  have  discussed  cathedrals  in  pretty  well  ever>' 
Church  Congress,  and  we  seem  to  have  threshed  out  the  whole  subject.     On  coming 
into  this  hall  I  met  a  prebendary,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I  am  going  to  the  *  new 
criticism  ; '  I  am  tired  of  cathedrals.  '*    Of  course,  he  did  not  mean  that  he  was  tired  of 
cathedral  work,  but  that  he  was  tired  of  discussing  the  subject  of  cathedrals.    That  was 
one  thing  which  struck  me,  and  together  with  that  there  was  this  most  remarkable  thing, 
that  here  was  a  hall  thronged  with  people  showing  a  very  strong  interest  in  this 
subject,  in  fact  they  were  so  still  and  quiet  during  the  discussion,  that,  when  we  heard 
the  mechanical  hush  which  came  from  the  locomotive  outside,  we  did  not  even  need 
that  gentle  warning,  we  were  quietly  attentive  without  it.     The  next  thing  which 
struck  me  was,  that  when  anyone  has  to  speak  at  the  end  of  a  meeting,  he  often  finds 
that  everything  that  he  intended  to  say  has  been  taken  up  by  speakers  before  him.    To 
some  persons  that  is  a  matter  of  dissatisfaction.     To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
satisfaction,  for  two  reasons.    First  of  all,  because  I  need  not  enlarge  on  some  of  the 
matters  on  which  I  had  intended  to  speak — they  have  been  already  so  much  better 
treated  by  others  who  have  preceded  me ;  and  next,  because  nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  in  a  Church  Congress  than  to  find  a  large  amount  of  agreement  amongst 
its  members  attending  its  meetings.     My  part  of  the  subject  is  Cathedrals  in  regard  to 
Worship,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  two  men  who  have  read  the  papers,  my  task 
wxMild  have  been  hopeless.    Fifteen  minutes  to  speak  on  worship  in  cathedrals  !    That 
IS  about  the  time  they  allow  to  anthems.     I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  say  that  it  is 
too  much  ;  but  the  anthem  which  we  had  this  morning  was  one  of  the  most  moving 
parts  of  the  service.     It  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  people  the  honour,  and  the 
greatness,  and  the  majesty  of  Almighty  God.     I  will  fall  back  on  the  words  which  we 
heard  from  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in    his    sermon,    "sovereignty  of  Christ," 
And  to  be  filled  with  a  sense  of  this  is  the  secret  of  true  worship.    There  is  a  sentence 
in  that  most  remarkable  life  written  about  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men — 
Dr.   Liddon's  "Life  of  Dr.  Pusey" — which  bears  upon  a  part  of  our  subject.     In 
that  work  Dr.  Liddon  says  that,  even  after  all  that  he  (Dr.  Pusey)  had  thought  and 
planned  in  regard  to  cathedrals,  he  had  not  taken  into  his  mind  the  idea  that  the 
cathedrals  should  be  the  home  and  the  refuge  of  the  poor  of  England.     He  meant,  of 
course,  that  Dr.  Pusey  had  not  realized  that  a  cathedral  should  be  the  place  to  which 
all  those  who  had  difficulties,  and  sorrows,  and  perplexities,  and  all  who  were  being 
borne  down  under  the  heavy  burdens  of  life,  and  far  more  that  those  who  were  seeking 
to  draw  nearer  to  God  and  wishing  to  know  something  more  of  Christ  should  resort, 
as  to  the  place  where  they  might  find  their  souls  dealt  with.     It  is  not  for  me  to  touch 
upon  the  teaching  that  has  been  given  in  cathedrals,  yet  I  can  hardly  pass  from  this 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Liddon's  without  reminding  you  how  marvellously  those  sermons  of 
his  carried  out  what  fell  from  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion.     How  many  and  many  a  man  has  gone  into  the  cathedral  and  come  back, 
almost,  I  was  going  to  say,  having  passed  through  a  transformation.     I  can  remember 
Lord  Carnarvon  coming  out  from  one  of   Dr.    Liddon's  sermons,  and  saying  to 
Dr.  Liddon's  sister : — "  I  seem  to  be  in  another  world  after  listening  to  what  your 
dear  brother  has  said."    Depend  upon  it  no  grandeur  of  ceremonial,  no  beauty  of 
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singing,  no  outward  dignity  of  worship,  will  ever  raise  the  heart  of  man,  unless  into 
that  heart  and  mind  there  has  passed  something  of  what  we  owe  to  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  that  great  King  to  whose  honour  every  cathedral  has  been  built.    Again  and 
again  one  cathedral  has  been  specially  mentioned  to  you.     It  deserves  mention.     I 
mean  the  great  cathedral  of  London — S.  Paul's.     You  have  heard  what  has  been  done 
within  that  cathedral  by  the  dean  and  canons.    It  has  been  their  chief  honour  to  place 
the  Holy  Eucharist  where  it  should  have  been  placed — to  give  the  foremost  place  to 
that  which  was  the  service  instituted  by  our  Divine  Master,  that  His  claims  might  be 
ever  brought  home  to  our  minds  and  hearts,  and,  more  than  that,  that  His  memory.  His 
life,    His  death.    His  very  self,   might  be    pleaded    in    His    own    apix)inted  way 
before  His    Divine  Father.       They  have  put    the    Holy    Eucharist    in    the   very 
foreground.    In  the  first  place,  they  spend  all  their  highest  musical  powers  upon  that ; 
they  pour  out  upon  that  service  all  that  can  be  poured  out  upon  it  of  well  cultivated 
music  and  of  the  skill  of  trained  voices.     They  never  treat  with  any  neglect  what 
may  be  called  the  lower  offices  of  the  Church.     Anyone  who  attends  Matins  and 
Evensong  devoutly,  knows  what  a  strength  for  the  soul  can  be  gathered  from  the 
psalms  and  lessons  for  life,  and  for  the  trying  hours  of  sickness.     Hut  the  Chapter  of 
S.  Paul's  have  lifted  far  above  those  lower  offices  the  order  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  have  given  to  it  that  paramount  supremacy  which  belongs  to  it  as  the  one  great 
and  Christian  service  instituted  by  our  Lord  Himself. 

Another  claim  which  that  cathedral  has  upon  us  is  that  it  has  restored,  after  so 
many  blank  years,  the  daily  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  to  which  so  many  can 
go  in  that  great  city  in  the  intervals  of  business,  amid  the  cares  and  the  sorrows  of  life, 
and  the  difficulties  of  this  world  which  are  pressing  upon  their  souls.  And  then  look 
at  the  varied  way  in  which  all  the  ancient  teachings  of  the  Church,  in  her  seasons,  have 
been  presented  in  that  cathedral—  well  spent  seasons,  well  spent  Advents,  and 
Lents,  and  Passion-tides  and  the  Three  Hours'  service,  and  how  on  great  occasions 
thousands  gather  within  those  sacred  walls.  We  are  not  likely  to  forget  how  our  own 
Archbishop  led  us  to  turn  in  faith  to  Christ  as  a  defence  against  the  attack  upon  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  gathered  us  in  vast  and  serried  masses  together  in 
S.  Paul's,  and  there,  as  he  celebrated  the  Holy  Eucharist,  implored  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  Church.  And  again,  that  cathedral  has  done  its  work  in  what  may  seem 
lesser  ways  by  services  at  night  for  young  men  and  for  business  men.  And  thus  S. 
Paul's  has  become  a  leading  cathedral.  And  you  here  in  Exeter  have  caught  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  that  cathedral.  The  celebration  in  your  cathedral  on  Sunday  gave 
me  clear  proof  of  this.  What  a  moving  service  it  was ;  how  helpful,  and  how  devout  ! 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  you  were  not  afraid  to  use  those  great  words  of  entreaty  to  our 
Blessed  Lord,  *'  O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
upon  us,"  and  that  you  made  so  large  a  use  of  hymns  during  the  celebration,  at  the 
offertory,  at  the  communion  of  the  people,  and  at  the  end  of  the  service.  This  is  the 
way  to  give  life  and  point  to  Eucharistic  worship.  Only  let  me  throw  in  here  a  few 
kindly  words  of  caution.  If  we  are  to  give  full  force  to  the  Eucharist,  and  to  reserve 
musical  power  for  it,  we  must  deny  ourselves  in  the  luxury  of  anthems.  They  must 
be  much  curtailed  in  length.  Again  and  again  I  hear  people,  even  devout  and 
intelligent  people,  complaining  that  they  cannot  fix  their  minds  on  anthems  running 
on  to  fifteen  and  eighteen  minutes. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  in  a  cathedral  city  where  there  are  many  regius  professc^s.  It 
was  not  Cambridge.  I  must  not  tell  you  where  it  was.  I  was  passing  the  evening  in 
the  rooms  of  one  of  the  professors,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  the  length  of  the 
anthem  on  the  previous  Sunday.  One  complained  of  the  impossibility  of  attending  to 
it.    One  said,  **  I  read  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  while  the  anthem  is  sung."    You  will 
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think  that  rather  a  strange  thing  to  do.  Another  said,  "  I  recite  the  Psalms."  None 
found  the  anthem  a  help  to  devotion.  It  would  be  well  if  choirs  could  be  taught  to 
deny  themselves  the  luxury  of  elongated  anthems.  And  it  would  be  quite  as  well  if 
they  would  deny  themselves  the  luxury  of  spinning  out  the  canticles  by  unmeaning 
repetitions  of  the  same  words,  which  are  little  likely  to  "  minister  grace  to  the 
hearer."  We  have  to  listen,  sometimes,  in  the  second  verse  of  the  Gloria  Patri  to 
"as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be— in  the  beginning — in  the 
beginning,  amen — in  the  beginning,  amen,'*  until  we  come  to  think  that  the  canticle 
will  be  "  without  end.*'  It  must  have  been  a  Magnificat  so  spun  out  which  suggested 
to  a  poor  sacristan  that  it  was  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  punishment.  He  was  asked 
what  had  been  done  to  a  clerical  offender  who  had  had  a  "  significavit "  served  on 
him  ;  and  the  sacristan's  answer  was,  "  O,  I  don't  know.  They  have  served  a 
*  Magnificat'  upon  him."  Poor  sacristan!  No  doubt  he  had  groaned  under  some 
of  those  tedious  Magnificats.  So  let  me  impress  upon  you  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
waste  musical  power  upon  **  vain  repetitions,"  however  pretty  in  sound,  which  cannot 
stir  the  devotion  of  the  worshipper.  The  chief  aim  of  organist  and  choir  should  be 
to  give  full  effect  to  Kyrie  and  Creeds  and  Sanctus  and  Gloria  in  Excelsis^  in  short, 
to  all  that  may  move  the  spirits  of  men  to  make  the  Eucharist  indeed  a  service  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving. 


The  Rev.  E.  R.  BERNARD,  Canon  of  Salisbury  and  Examining 

Chaplain  to  the  Bishop. 

I  HAVE  to  speak  of  teaching  as  part  of  the  work  of  our  cathedrals.  I  will  limit  it 
first,  to  theological  teaching  ;  secondly,  to  teaching  given  in  the  cathedral  itself,  or  in 
the  cathedral  city ;  and  thirdly,  teaching  given  to  the  clergy  or  to  students  for 
holy  orders.  While  these  are  the  limitations  of  the  part  of  the  subject  I  take,  I  do 
not  look  upon  them  as  limits  of  the  powers  or  duties  of  cathedrals  in  respect  of 
theological  teaching.  I  hope  something  may  be  said  about  theological  teaching 
for  the  laity,  as  carried  out  in  cathedrals ;  for  instance,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Norwich.  Now  it  is  very  easy  to  draw  out  beautiful  schemes,  and  such  occasions  as 
this  offer  obvious  temptations  to  do  so.  But  I  think  it  is  a  very  much  more  practical 
way  of  setting  to  work  to  bring  forward  and  fully  recognize  the  difficulties  that  are  in 
the  way  of  doing  anything.  I  will  endeavour  to  set  this  before  you  as  strongly  as  I 
can.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  teaching  anything  ;  secondly,  there  is  the 
lack  of  persons  wishing  to  learn  ;  thirdly,  there  is  the  deficiency  of  teachers.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  be  accused  of  understating  the  difficulties. 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  teaching.  If  we  teach  anything  we  must  recog- 
nize, in  a  clearer  way  than  hitherto,  the  difference  between  lecturing  and  teaching. 
No  scheme  for  theological  lectures  delivered  by  cathedral  clergy,  in  the  sense  in 
which  lectures  are  usually  understood,  will  forward  us  in  this  matter.  If  a  man  comes 
to  listen  to  a  lecture  you  must  say  to  him,  *'  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  interest  you, 
and  to  widen  your  thoughts ;  but  you  roust  clearly  understand  that  I  cannot  teach 
yon  anything.  That  depends  upon  whether  you  yourself  have  come  to  learn.  It 
requires  your  co-operaiion,  and  it  will  require  from  me  a  very  different  style  of 
address  from  the  usual  lecture."  -  If  the  difficulty  of  teaching  anything — which  I 
emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible — is  to  be  got  over,  it  can  only  be  got  over  by 
abandoning  the  attempt  to  combine  the  lecturer  and  the  teacher,  which  is  now  so 
commonly  made,  by  abandoning  the  endeavour  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  casual 
bearer,  and  the  endeavour  to  give  general  views  of  details  to  persons  who  know 
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nothing  of  what  these  details  are.     That  abandonment  would  no  doubt  cost  us  many 
hearers,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  indispensable. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  lack  of  persons  wishing  to  leavn.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  that.  We  do  not  any  of  us  wish  to  revert  to  the  mediaeval  system 
of  compulsory  attendance  on  such  theological  teaching.  We  of  Salisbury  have 
no  wish  to  go  back  to  the  system  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  chancellor's 
lectures,  still  less  to  the  injunctions  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  by  which, 
at  6rst,  all  the  presbyters  of  the  city  of  Sarum,  and  afterwards,  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  except  common  labourers,  were  required  to  attend  those 
lectures  two  or  three  times  weekly  on  pain  of  a  fine.  Attendance  at  teaching  now 
must  depend  on  the  merits  of  the  lecture,  and  I  feel  sure  that  whatever  the  merits 
may  be,  the  audience  will  be  small  The  truth  is,  that  just  now  the  body  of  the 
clergy  have  no  disposition  to  study.  There  are  excellent  reasons  why  it  should  he  so, 
but  I  am  only  concerned  with  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  as 
regards  the  mass.  They  are  ready  enough  to  attend  lectures  on  social  questions,  and  to 
take  interest  in  them,  and  eager  to  be  level  with  the  thoughts  of  the  day,  and  versed 
in  the  controversies  of  the  day  ;  but  for  pure  and  simple  theological  study  apart  from 
the  questions  oi  the  day,  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  mind.  To  work  through  the 
history  of  a  doctrine  on  lines  such  as  Hagenbach  suggests,  to  go  through  a  book  of 
Origen  against  Celsus,  or  honestly  labour  through  a  hard  epistle  like  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  for  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  no  disposition.  It 
appears  to  the  general  body  of  the  clergy  to  be  something  off  the  track,  and  out  of 
connexion  with  their  daily  needs.  I  believe  that  is  because  they  have  not  tried  it. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  speaking  too  strongly  and  too  generally,  but  what  I  mean  is  that 
the  energy  which  is  so  evident  among  us  now,  does  not,  I  think,  take  the  form  of 
study,  and  my  only  concern  in  the  matter  is  that,  if  cathedrals  are  to  be  called  on  to 
provide  theological  teaching,  it  is  a  matter  germane  to  the  question  whether  there  is 
any  demand  for  that  theological  teaching.  It  is  rather  an  uninviting  task  to  provide 
a  supply  of  something  for  which,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  there  is  at  present  no 
particular  demand. 

The  other  point  I  have  mentioned  was  the  deficiency  of  teachers.  As  to  that, 
in  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation,  I  suppose  the  duty  of  providing  teaching  would 
fall  upon  the  chancellor,  but  in  many  cases  he  has  been  appointed  without  any  view 
of  such  a  duty  falling  upon  him.  The  regulation  of  the  church  of  Salisbury  was 
that  the  chancellor,  if  he  did  not  read  theological  lectures,  was  to  provide  a  sufficient 
teacher  at  his  own  expense,  whom  he  would  presumably  fetch  from  the  Universities. 
If  the  chancellor  was  not  to  undertake  the  work  himself,  that  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  ideal  method.  But  now  that  all  endowments  of  chancellors  in  respect  of  their 
particular  office  have  been  taken  away,  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  press  this  require- 
ment upon  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  I  should  like  to  be  considered  by  persons 
who  are  ready  to  draw  up  schemes  for  theological  teaching  in  our  cathedrals. 
However,  you  must  not  take  it  that  I  by  any  means  despair  in  this  matter.  My 
earnest  desire  is  that  in  every  cathedral  every  endeavour  should  be  made  in  this 
matter  ;  that  we  should  set  to  work  and  try  a  series  of  experiments,  and  that,  if  we 
can  draw  together  two  students  who  come  not  to  be  lectured  to  but  to  work,  we  should 
feel  that  we  have  gained  some  real  result.  Then,  when  the  tide  turns,  as  I  believe  it 
will  turn,  and  the  clergy,  finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  highly  educated  laity, 
turn  to  fit  themselves  intellectually  for  maintaining  iheir  position,  they  will  find  the 
cathedrals  ready.  They  will  find  a  nucleus  of  students,  and  they  will  find  teachers ; 
trained  as  they  ought  to  be  trained  by  elementary  work  ;  humbled  as  they  need  to  be 
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hombied,  by  small  audiences  and  freedom  from  public  notice ;  teachers  who  have  no 
wish  to  p\iU  theological  opinion  this  way  or  that,  cr  to  impress  definite  formulas  of 
doctrine,  but  rather  fellow  students  anxious  to  help  and  guide,  so  far  as  they  can,  the 
studies  of  their  brethren,  and  to  put  their  comparative  leisure  at  their  service. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  J.  GEORGE  Tetley,  Canon  of  Bristol. 

At  this  period  of  our  consultation  the  interests  of  the  Congress  will  be  best  served  by 
presenting  a  clear  and  a  well-defined  issue.  First,  I  would  define  our  position 
negatively.  We  have  not  printed  after  the  names  of  our  cathedrals,  as  in  French 
guide  books,  the  initials  M.  H  ,  which  signify  a  State  subsidy.  Positively,  we,  as 
chapters,  are  custodians  of  great  fabrics  which  are  the  glory  of  our  native  land. 
Ideally,  to  support  these  buildings,  there  should  be  an  adequate  fabric  fund.  And 
here  is  a  point  which  has  hardly  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Canons  who 
are  appointed  under  a  new  system,  who  are  per{>etually  resident  in  the  cathedral  city, 
and  are  either  debarred  from  holding  any  other  benefice,  or  are  the  incumbents  of 
some  poor  adjacent  parish,  can  hardly  bear  any  reductions  of  their  incomes.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  from  reduced  stipends  that  fabrics  can  be  maintained.  But  I  would 
▼enture  to  make  a  practical  suggestion.  At  this  moment,  in  the  restoration  of  Bristol 
Cathedral,  we  are  assisted  by  a  Committee  of  Laymen.  This  executive  body  consists 
largely  of  men  with  acute  brains  and  of  trained  business  habits.  Then,  I  turn  aside 
to  recall  the  position  of  the  House  of  Laymen — a  very  remarkable  position  it  holds 
in  onr  modem  England — working  side  by  side  with  the  ancient  Convocation.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  executive  committee  working  collaterally  with  a  cathedral 
chapter  may  fulfil  in  a  diocese  functions  similar  to  those  discharged  by  the  House  of 
Laymen  in  connection  with  Convocation.  I  would  not  be  content  with  merely 
summoning  the  laity  to  our  aid  when  we  have  some  specific  work  of  restoration  on 
band,  but  I  should  rejoice  in  seeing  every  cathedral  chapter  inviting  in  its  labours  for 
the  fabric,  the  aid  of  an  executive  committee  of  representative  English  In y- churchmen, 
a  standing  body  which  should  not  be  limited  to  any  one  class  or  condition  of  men. 
While  it  contained  men  of  substance  who  are  able  to  help  us  largely  in  our  work  of 
maintenance,  it  should  contain  also,  at  least,  some  representative  working-men,  who, 
if  they  had  not  silver  and  gold  to  pour  into  our  coffers,  could  bring,  at  any  rate,  an 
equal  love  to  their  mother  church,  and  wits  sharpened  by  their  daily  toil.  This 
is  the  point,  or  rather  the  two-fold  suggestion,  I  would  urge.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  to  diminished  cathedral  incomes  we  must  look  to  form  a  fabric  fund  ;  it  must  be 
in  another  direction.  Let  us  frame  standing  Committees  of  Laymen  who  will  co- 
operate with  the  chapters  for  the  future  of  our  cathedrals.  It  is  from  the  heart's  love 
of  a  welcomed  and  re-united  people  that  their  future  will  be  assured. 


The  Rev.  N.  Green  Armytage,  Incumbent  of  S.  Aidants, 

Boston. 

I  ENDORSE  the  views  of  previous  speakers  as  to  the  need  of  a  daily  Eucharist  in 
cathedrals,  and  of  a  choral  Eucharist  every  Sunday,  with  the  lawful  ornaments  enjoined 
by  the  rubric  Again,  the  canonries  in  new  cathedrals  like  Truro,  Wakefield,  and  others, 
should  be  endowed  with  part  of  the  chapter  revenues  of  the  diocese  from  which  they 
were  separated,  such  as  Exeter,  York,  and  other  old  foundations.  But  the  point  on 
which  I  particularly  wish  to  insist,  is  one  which  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon,  viz., 
the  residence  of  all  canons  at  the  cathedral,  not  for  three  months  only,  but  for  nine 
months  in  each  year.  Such  canons,  free  from  all  parochial  duties,  giving  themselves 
op  to  diocesan  work,  and  living  near  to  each  other  in  a  kind  of  community  life,  could 
not  fail  to  raise  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  diocese.  This  common  work  would  be  the 
more  efficient  if  such  canons  were  celibates,  for  voluntary  celibacy  for  religion's  sake 
is  a  Gospel  idea,  enunciated  both  by  Christ  and  S.  Paul.  As  in  the  middle  ages 
the  mistalce  was  made  of  enforcing  celibacy  on  all  the  clergy,  irrespective  of  tempera- 
ment  and    will,  so,  since   the   Reformation,  the  clergy   have  gone  into   the  other 
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extreme  of  all  but  universal  matrimony,  oftentimes  early  and  improvident,  without  any 
thought  of  celibacy,  even  as  a  cinm>el  for  the  few.  But  the  via  fftedia,  or  golden 
mean,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Anglo-Catholicism  to  set  forth,  as  being  the  old 
way  of  unchanging  truth,  protested  alike  against  both  enforced  celibacy  and  universal 
matrimonialism ;  for  while  allowing  that  most  clergy  should  be  married  men,  it 
demands  that  an  appreciable  minority  of  them  should  be  men  who  forswear  both  the 
pleasures  and  cares  of  matrimony  in  order  to  serve  God  and  the  Church  without 
distraction.  Such  a  statement  as  this  needs  setting  forth  plainly,  all  the  more  that  it 
is  unpopular  in  spite  of  its  Scriptural  sanctions. 


The  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Lefroy,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

We  have  heard  strange  things  this  afternoon.  One  of  them  particularly  concerned 
my  brethren  of  the  decanal  order,  and  therefore  concerned  myself.  We  do  not  object 
in  the  least  to  any  improvement  that  either  Parliament  or  the  Church  will  be  good 
enough  to  subject  us  to,  but  we  do  raiher  object  to  being  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
Church ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  bishop  is  to  preside  at  the  chapters,  in 
common  mercy  to  the  bishop  I  crave  that  he  may  never  be  placed  in  that  position, 
because  it  of  course  involves  this — that  he  must  understand  the  business  which  he  is 
going  to  conduct,  which  means  that  he  is  going  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  fabric, 
its  wants,  its  diiapidation.s,  and  how  to  repair  the  one  and  supply  the  other  ;  that  his 
lordship  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  services,  whether  they  are  duly  or 
unduly  rendered  ;  that  he  should  be  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  details  of  the 
education  of  the  chorister-boys,  of  the  vocalism  of  the  Uy-clerks ;  and  that  he  will 
besides,  in  addition  to  his  episcopal  duties,  have  to  understand  such  mundane  things 
as  bottom-fying,  as  leasing,  re-leasing,  and  all  about  dykes,  ditches,  and  thie  like. 
Now,  it  has  taken  me  a  great  m^ny  days  to  understand  with  an  approach  to  exactness 
all  the  details  that  a  dean  ought  to  understand,  and  I  venture  to  say,  in  all  serious- 
ness, that  a  dean  who  means  to  give  his  life  to  his  work  will  have  as  much  work  on 
his  hands  as  in  all  conscience  he  ought  to  attempt.  But  to  think  of  imposing  this 
work  on  a  bishop,  who,  if  he  does  his  work,  is  the  most  overworked  man  of  the 
community,  implies  that  our  bishops  should  do  ten  times  more  work  than  they 
actually  can  do — or  very  great  ignorance  of  both  episcopal  and  decanal  work.  Two  or 
three  things  with  regard  to  cathedrals,  of  which  we  have  heard  to-day,  are  dear  to  my 
hearL  I  have  heard  of  the  ministry  of  consolation.  Yes,  God  grant  that  in  these 
cpiiet  precincts  we  shall  understand  how  to  administer  this  most  blessed  of  all 
ministries — the  ministry  of  sympathy  ;  but  I  think  in  what  is  done  to  this  end,  the 
first  care  of  a  cathedral  body  ought  to  be — I  say  it  with  profound  respect  and 
becoming  timidity — on  terms  of  the  utmost  friendliness  with  the  parochial  clergy. 
Pardon  the  gastronomic  turn  my  thoughts  are  taking ;  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  one 
phase  of  the  ministry  of  consolation  would  be  the  ministry  of  hospitality.  It  can  be 
rendered,  and  I  think  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  it  being  rendered.  A  very  long* 
headed  and  large-hearted  lawyer  spoke  upon  this  subject,  spoke  in  words  familiar  to 
most  of  us.  Lord  Eldon  was  asked  how  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  bar, 
and  his  answer  was: — **  Gentlemen,  dine  together,  dine  together  often,  and  let  the 
dinners  be  good  !  "  And  with  regard  to  the  ministry  of  hospitality,  let  me  say  that  in 
the  far  east  of  England,  where,  after  all,  we  are  trying  to  do  some  little  woik,  both  in 
restoring  our  cathedral  and  building  up  a  spiritual  fabric — neither  to  lie  neglected  in 
my  mind — that  there  in  Norwich  the  dean  has  established  a  society,  and  as  this 
meeting  is  not  formidably  large,  I  will  tell  you  its  name.  It  is  called  the  *'  Dean's 
Eggs  and  Bacon  Society."  It  means  a  monthly  breakfast  to  the  junior  clergy  of  the 
city  and  diocese.  We  gather  there  every  month  for  our  breakfast,  we  retire  to  our 
library,  we  sing  a  hymn,  we  pray  to  God,  we  get  our  Greek  Testament,  and  we  sit 
down  and  study  as  the  blessed  Spirit  may  help  and  will  teach  us  out  of  His  inspired 
word.  And  then  if  there  is  any  burning  question,  I  always  ask  any  of  my  younger 
brethren  to  open  it,  and  we  have  delightful  gatherings,  so  delightful  that  my  younger 
brethren  are  seldom  absent.  And  I  have  actually  a  suggestion  that  this  ministry  of 
consolation  should  be  extended  to  those  who  are  no  longer  young.  I  am  going  to  do 
it.  I  am  going  now  to  start  a  "  Beefsteak  Club,"  and  we  shall  have  our  early  morning 
discussion  in  theology,  and  we  shall  have  our  midday  meal  in  the  dear  old  deanery. 
I  think  much  of  this  could  be  done.     I  am  not  going  to  expand  the  idea  any  more. 


Dean  of  Norwich.  $7 

There  is  another  thought  in  my  mind  that  I  would  select  with  regard  to  this  great 
snhject,  and  that  is  the  reference  that  was  made  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester  to  the  letter  in 
Dr.  Liddon's  life  of  Dr.  Pusey.  I  forget  the  exact  words,  but  I  think  their  meaning 
was  that  the  cathedral  ought  to  be  the  spiritual  home  of  the  poor.  I  have  not  one  word  to 
say  against  the  dignified  character  of  our  services.  I  would  not  by  one  bar  minimize 
the  majesty  of  our  music  I  would  not,  in  the  least  degree,  have  her  services  tamer 
or  less  dignified  than  they  are,  but  I  do  plead,  I  would  plead  if  I  could  with  an  angel's 
tong  e,  that  when  you  have  had  your  early  choral  celebration  and  your  matins  chorally 
rendered,  aye,  your  evensong  with  equal  dignity  and  beauty,  the  nave  service  should 
have  all  the  simplicity  that  will  draw  the  poor,  who  are  now  less  happily  localized  in  our 
mission  rooms,  or,  unhappily,  not  even  there.  I  speak  on  this  point  with  considerable 
warmth,  because  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  a  number  of  well-intentioned  {>eople 
in  Norwich,  who  thought  I  was  going  to  turn  the  cathedral  first  upside  down 
and  then  inside  out,  when  they  saw  how  I  was  going  to  work,  I  resolved  upon  this 
nave  service,  and  I  resolved  upon  this  one  thing,  that  I  would  not  have  this  nave  service 
on  purely  evensong  lines  ;  I  would  not,  therefore,  have  the  grand  cathedral  services, 
and  compete  with  my  parochial  brothers.  What  I  did  was  to  have  a  service  of  an 
hour  composed  of  extracts  from  the  Prayer-book  ;  and  the  persons  who  came  to  that 
service  were  so  ignorant  of  the  Prayer-book,  that  I  had  to  get  into  the  pulpit  and  get 
them  to  repeat  versicles  over  and  over  again  until  they  knew  them.  I'he  service  is 
printed  on  a  sheet,  and  copies  are  handed  to  all  who  enter  the  cathedral.  The  ser- 
vice is  composed  of  extracts  from  the  commination  service,  a  few  versicles  and  collects, 
then  a  bright  hymn  extracted  from  the  book  of  the  President,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  our  cathedral ;  and  his  lordship 
was  good  enough  to  consider  that  a  reason  for  presenting  one  thousand  two  hundred 
copies  of  his  book  of  hymns,  which  book  is  used  every  Sunday  in  a  way  which  he  has 
himself  seen.  The  service  is  over  in  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  and  the  cathedral  is 
crowded  by  the  poor  and  the  destitute,  by  the  weak  and  the  forlorn,  and  they  have 
learned  to  realize  the  blessedness  of  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  in  this  way  Norwich 
Cathedral  is  at  all  events  the  home  of  the  poor.  Only  one  word  more.  It  is  this  : 
I  vary  my  services  every  six  months,  and  the  services  for  the  next  six  months  will  be 
the  recitation  by  the  people  of  their  duty  towards  God  and  towards  their  neighbour. 


ROYAL    PUBLIC    ROOMS. 
Tuesday    Afternoon,    October    9th,     1894. 


The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  Barry  in  the  Chair. 


BIBLICAL     CRITICISM. 

(i)  The   Grounds  of  our  Belief   in  the  Divine  Origin  and 
Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

(2)  The  Growth  of  the  Old  Testament, 

(3)  The  Value  of  the  Apocrypha. 

(4)  The  Fulness  of  Revelation  in  the  New  Testament. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  CHAIRMAN. 

The  subject  which  we  have  to  discuss  to-day  is  one  of  those  which  are 
called  "  burning  questions."  They  are  subjects  which  I  think  we  ought 
to   discuss  here;    and   I    would   rather   have   burning  subjects   than 
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lukewarm  subjects — subjects  on  which  men  feel  and  think  earnestly,  than 
those  on  which  they  have  no  strong  opinion  at  all.  Only  let  us  try  and 
take  a  lesson  from  modern  science ;  let  us  have  the  largest  amount  of 
light  with  the  least  amount  of  heat — with  a  glow  of  earnestness  if  you 
will,  but  without  the  heat  of  sectarianism  or  of  passion. 

The  subject  that  we  have  to  deal  with  is  Biblical  criticism.  All 
criticism  has  for  its  purpose  the  endeavour  to  find  out  what  a  thing  is  in 
its  essence ;  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is,  and  what  is  its  place  in  the 
divine  order.  Now,  if  we  believe  that  the  essence  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God — if  we  believe  that  it  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  His  providence — if  we  hold 
it  has  the  supreme  place  in  the  divine  order  of  His  self-revelation  to  man, 
then  surely  we  need  never  be  afraid  of  criticism.  It  will  have  to  be 
weighed ;  it  may  itself  have  to  be  criticized ;  but  not  for  one  moment  is 
it  to  be  feared. 

The  Congress,  let  me  remind  you,  is  just  the  place  for  the  very  freest 
advance  of  conscientious  opinion.  There  is  no  responsibility  involved 
except  the  very  grave  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  speakers. 
Its  object  is  to  initiate,  and  not  to  decide.  It  is  not  a  place  for  per- 
sonal controversy,  or  personal  denunciation.  These  are  points  which, 
perhaps,  it  is  well  to  remember  in  reference  to  the  subject  with  which  we 
have  to  deal. 

Now  let  me  remind  you  of  what  is  the  Congress  rule  as  to  the  order 
of  proceedings.  We  are,  first  of  all,  to  listen — and  I  am  sure  we  shall 
all  patiently  and  attentively  listen — to  the  appointed  readers  and  speakers. 
I  shall  then  be  happy  to  receive  the  cards  or  names  of  those  who  desire 
to  address  the  meeting.  The  choice  among  those  who  so  send  up  their 
names  is  absolutely  within  the  discretion  of  the  chairman,  according  to 
what  he  considers  best  for  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  That  discretion 
no  chairman  can  for  one  moment  allow  to  be  questioned ;  otherwise  he 
is  unfit  to  occupy  the  chair.  But  it  will  be  my  desire  to  give,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  freest  opportunity  to  divers  opinions;  and,  therefore,  if 
other  things  are  equal,  I  shall  choose  to  address  you,  after  the  appointed 
readers  or  speakers,  those  by  whom  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  different 
view  from  theirs  is  likely  to  be  taken.  My  one  desire  will  be  that  there 
should  be  fair  play  on  all  sides  ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  asked  to 
occupy  this  chair,  had  it  not  been  thought  that  my  desire  would  be 
that  all  things  should  be  rightly  and  impartially  done.  There  are  so 
many  appointed  readers  and  speakers  that  the  time  for  discussion  will 
be  much  curtailed  ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  reserve  the  liberty,  with  the 
permission  of  the  meeting,  to  extend  the  time,  if  it  is  necessary  for  full 
discussion. 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  course  of  proceedings ;  and  we  must 
earnestly  desire  that  the  petitions  of  the  prayers  we  have  used  may  be 
granted  to  us— that  we  may  be  able,  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  "  mark  and 
learn  and  inwardly  digest  "  what  is  laid  before  us,  and  that  all  things 
should  be  done  in  that  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness, 
harmonizing  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character. 


BisJwp  of  Gibraltar,  59 

(i)    The  Grounds  of  our    Belief  in  the   Divine   Origin  and 
Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The   Right  Rev.  C.  Waldegrave  Sandford,  D.D.,   Lord 

Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

Ir  we  were  asked  to  state  the   ground   on    which   we  believe  in  the 
Divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  some  of  us  probably  would 
answer  the  '•  witness  of  the   Church,'*  and  some  **  the  witness  which 
the  Bible  contains  in   itself/*      Different  as  these  answers  are,   each 
expresses  a  truth,  but  neither  singly  the  whole  truth.     Suppose  that  we 
wrote  the  history  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  traced  in  it  the  origin  and 
development   of  our  own  personal  belief  in  the  Bible,  as  a  Divinely 
inspired  book,  we  should  find,  I  think,  on  reviving  the  memory  of  past 
years,  that  we  owed  our  belief,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth  at  any 
rate,  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,     To  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  blessing  of  being  born  of  godly  parents,  and  reared  in  a  Christian 
household,  the  Church   in  the  dawn  of  life  was  represented  by  our 
parents   and   our   own    homes.     One   of  the   first   lessons   which    we 
learnt   as  we   knelt  at  a   mother's   feet,    or  sat  in  her  lap,  was  that 
there   is   a  God  in  heaven,   and    that  the   Bible  is  His   book.     We 
were  told  to  treat  the  book  with  reverence,  because  in  it  God  spoke 
to   His  children,  and  taught  us  what  we  ought  to  believe,  and  what 
we  ought  to  do.     As  we  grew  older,  the  Church  was  represented  to 
us    by  the   clergyman    of    our   parish,    whom    we   found   to   give    a 
similar  account  of  the  book,  quoting  it  in  his  sermons,  making  it  the 
basis  of  all  his  teaching,  and  appealing  to  it  as  an  infallible  guide  and 
authority.     The  same  place  of  honour  that  was  assigned  to  it  in  our 
home,  and  in  our  family  worship,  we  saw  assigned  to  it  in  the  parish 
church,  and  in  the  public  worship  of  the  congregation.     When  we  took 
the  next  step  in  life,  and  left  the  shelter  of  home  for  school,  all  that 
hitherto  had  been  told  us  respecting  the  book  was  confirmed  in  the 
main  by  the  teachers  to  whose  charge  we  were  committed.     The  testi- 
mony which  they  gave  in  regard  to  the  claims  which  the  book  had  upon 
our  respect,  affection  and  obedience,   coincided  with   the  testimony 
given  by  the  Church  in  our  own  home  and   parish.     Then,  as  our 
experience  and  knowledge  widened,  we  found  that  the  Church,  which 
hitherto  had   been  represented  to  us  by  our  own  parents,  pastors  and 
teachers,  was  part  of  a  large  society,  having  a  collective  existence,  and 
that  this  society  in  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer  spoke  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  relation  in  which   she  herself  stood  to  it,  saying  in  one  of 
her  creeds  that  **  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  Prophets,"  and  in  one 
of  her  collects,  that  "  God  caused  all  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  written," 
and  that  they  were  His  •*  Holy  Word ;  "    and  declaring,  moreover,  in 
her  Articles  of  Religion  that  it  was  her  own  office  to  be  a  "witness  and 
keeper  of  Holy  Writ;*'  and  the  witness  she  bore  to  it  was   that  it 
**  contained  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,"  and  that  she  herself  could 
only  so  far  teach  as  the  book  led  her  by  the  hand  :  that  in  fact  the  Bible 
was  the  source  and  the  test  of  all   requisite  doctrine,  and  the  supreme 
authority   in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals.     We  learnt  also  as  we 
advanced  in  years,  that  our  own  Church  was  only  part  of  a  still  wider 
society,  called  the  Church  Catholic,  and  that  the  different  communities 
which  composed  this  wider  society,  tliough  unhappily  divided  on  many 
important  matters  of  doctrine,  worship  and  polity,  agreed  in  rendering 
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honour  to  the  Bible,  and  that  the  Bible  was  a  common  possession,  a 
universal  heritage,  a  bond  of  union  to  them  all.  Studying  the  history 
of  this  Catholic  Church,  we  found  that  from  the  period  immediately 
following  the  days  of  the  Apostles  unto  the  present  time,  it  had  been 
her  custom  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  assemblies  of  her  people, 
that  Christian  writers  of  all  ages  recognized  their  supernatural  character, 
and  appealed  to  them  for  the  settlement  of  every  important  question  of 
doctrine  or  practice ;  that  one  of  the  earliest,  Clement  of  Rome,  spoke 
of  the  prophets,  as  **  the  ministers  of  the  grace  of  God  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  and  of  their  words  as  **  true  utterances  of  that  Holy  Spirit," 
and  that  in  using  this  language  he  was  expressing  the  universal  belief  of 
primitive  times  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments.  We  perceived,  moreover,  that  the  Bible,  though 
presented  to  us  as  one  book,  is  really  a  collection  or  library  of  many 
books,  having  very  different  characters,  and  written  in  widely  different 
ages,  and  that  not  one  of  these  books  was  admitted  into  this  Divine 
library  before  its  claims  had  been  carefully  examined  by  learned  bishops 
and  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
(a.d.  397),  having  been  assembled  together  in  solemn  council  at 
Carthage,  ratified  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  accepting  as 
authoritative  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  had  the  sanction 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  adding  to  them  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  had  been  previously  sifted  from  other  documents, 
judged  to  he  of  doubtful  origin. 

Then,  on  looking  around,  and  considering  the  past  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  world,  we  recognized  further  testimony  to  the  Bible  in 
the  power  which  it  has  exerted  on  human  thought  and  progress  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  Our  civilization,  our  laws  and  institutions,  our 
public  charities,  our  usages  and  habits,  our  literature,  are  in  very  large 
measure  products  of  its  teaching.  Yes,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
the  Bible  has  been  the  common  instructor  of  the  civilized  world.  Nor 
is  this  testimony  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Bible  is  still  a  well-spring  of 
life  to  this  living  age,  the  fountain  of  its  purest  wisdom,  the  standard 
and  guardian  of  its  highest  morality,  the  inspirer  of  its  self-denying 
beneficence  and  of  its  most  heroic  enterprise.  Even  those  who  disallow 
its  claims  to  a  more  than  human  authorship,  recognize  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  its  morality,  unconsciously  reproduce  its  thought,  express 
themselves  in  its  language,  and  though  they  may  not  acknowledge  their 
obligation,  owe  to  its  teaching  the  finest  elements-  of  their  characters. 
It  is  on  this  testimony  of  the  Church,  given  in  all  these  many  ways, 
in  our  homes  and  schools,  in  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
decrees  of  synods  and  councils,  in  creeds  and  other  formularies  of 
faith,  in  liturgies  and  sacred  books,  in  the  writings  of  famous  authors 
both  ancient  and  modern,  in  our  culture  and  civilization,  and  in  the 
triumphs  which  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  book  she 
has  won  for  mercy,  truth,  and  righteousness  in  the  world,  that  we 
believe  the  Bible  to  have  a  Divine  origin  and  authority. 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  are  strong  grounds  for  our  belief,  but, 
strong  as  they  are,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  on  reviewing  the  history  of 
its  growth,  that  it  has  been  reared  upon  other  grounds  besides.  Again, 
let  us  look  within,  and  trace  the  process  by  which  we  learnt  to  recognize 
for  ourselves  that  the  Bible  was  in  a  special  and  exceptional  sense 
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God's  own  book.  Was  it  not  of  this  nature  ?  The  Church  put  the 
book  into  our  hands,  saying  that  it  contained  a  message  to  us  from 
God ;  and  there  left  it  to  speak  for  itself,  to  tell  its  own  story,  and  to 
make  its  own  way.  She  did  not  say  to  us,  take  the  book  solely  on  my 
dictation  and  warrant,  and  ask  no  qiie^itions  about  its  origin.  No, 
following  the  example  of  our  Lord,  who  bade  the  Jews  to  **  search  the 
Scriptures/'  she  said  to  us,  take  and  examine  the  book  for  yourselves  ; 
yes,  "read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest"  it,  and  then  judge  from  the 
contents  of  the  book,  and  from  the  response  which  it  awakens  within 
you,  whether  it  has  an  earthly  or  a  heavenly  origin.  If  you  would  be 
convinced  that  the  Bible  comes  from  God,  my  attestation  must  have 
struck  home  to  your  own  hearts  and  consciences ;  you  must  have  heard 
for  yourselves  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  you  in  the  book.  Acting 
on  her  counsels,  we  studied  the  Bible  in  our  own  homes,  and  we  found 
that  all  that  she  had  told  us  of  it  was  verified  in  our  own  personal 
exp>erience.  Our  belief,  however,  was  not  the  growth  of  a  day,  nor  was 
the  evidence  which  we  discovered  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  a  uniform 
character,  or  addressed  to  one  power  only  of  our  minds.  We  brought, 
for  example,  our  reason  to  bear  upon  the  book,  for  though  some 
Christian  people  in  the  present  day  flout  the  reason,  and  represent  it  as 
an  intruder  in  the  domain  of  religious  truth,  we  hold  with  Bishop  Butler 
the  reason  to  be  the  chief  faculty  we  possess  to  judge  of  anything,  even 
of  revelation  itself,  and  we  find  that  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  con- 
stantly appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  human  reason.  Exercising,  then, 
this  divine  gift  of  reason,  we  recognized  in  the  Bible  numerous  proofs 
of  its  superhuman  origin  and  authority :  and  of  these  proofs  the  one 
which  appealed  to  us  with  most  cogent  force  was  the  progressive  unity 
of  its  teaching.  We  noticed  that  its  teaching  was  spread  over  a 
period  of  many  centuries,  and  was  given  *'  by  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  manners,*'  that  each  message^  though  partial  and  incomplete  in 
itself,  being  adapted  to  the  receptive  powers  and  special  needs  of  the 
time,  yet  made  ready  the  way  for  one  fuller  and  more  complete ; 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  revealed  one  great  purpose  of 
redeeming  love  and  mercy  slowly  but  continuously  moving  onwards, 
growing  and  ripening  from  age  to  age  till  at  last  it  bore  its  perfect  fruit 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  while  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  pointed  forwards  to  the  birth,  death,  resurrection  of  Christ 
as  the  pre-ordained  crown  and  completion  of  all  their  teaching,  so  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  bade  us  turn  in  retrospect  to  these 
events,  building  on  them  every  doctrine  they  proclaimed,  every  duty 
they  enjoined,  every  hope  they  quickened.  We  recognized  in  this 
unique  feature  of  the  sacred  books  convincing  proof  that  they  must  be 
God*s  own  handiwork. 

But  as  we  read,  we  found  the  witness  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
tained in  themselves  appealed  to  other  powers  of  the  mind  besides  our 
reason,  awakening  echoes  in  our  conscience,  in  our  affections,  in  our 
inmost  spirit,  and  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  all  such  matters  as 
lay  within  its  proper  sphere,  matters  of  doctrine,  matters  of  worship, 
matters  of  conduct,  accorded  with  our  whole  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
nature.  We  found  that  this  teaching  supplied  our  deepest  needs,  and 
possessed  a  power,  which  belonged  to  no  other  book,  of  bringing  our 
souls  into  immediate  contact  with  God.     Thus,  having  at  first  accepted 
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the  Bible  on  the  verdict  of  the  Church,  as  day  by  day  we  read  and 
pondered  it  for  ourselves,  we  recognized  from  its  own  innate  power  that 
it  was,  what  the  Church  declared  it  to  be,  the  very  Word  of  God. 

Now  of  these  two  witnesses,  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  and  the 
testimony  contained  within  the  book  itself,  though  some  of  us  may 
attach  more  importance  to  the  one,  and  some  to  the  other,  we  cannot 
safely  dispense  with  either.  Each  is  incomplete  by  itself.  Each  needs 
the  support  of  the  other. 

We  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  dispense  with  the  outward  or  objective 
witness  which  the  Church  gives.  There  may  come  moments  when  we 
are  frightened  by  the  thought  that  those  feelings  which  the  Bible 
awakens,  the  sense  of  sins  forgiven,  the  sense  of  communion  with  God, 
the  sense  that  He  is  speaking  to  us  individually,  may  after  all  be  mere 
illusions,  the  creations  of  our  own  imagination,  the  fancies  of  our  own 
sanguine  hearts.  The  fact  that  the  book  has  the  power  of  quickening 
these  feelings  is  not  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  book  comes  ft-om  God. 
It  proves,  indeed,  that  the  men  who  wrote  the  book  had  sounded  the 
depths  of  the  human  spirit,  knew  the  profoundest  wants  of  our  nature, 
and  knew  what  message  would  meet  those  wants.  But  can  it  be  said  to 
prove  that  they  had  God's  authority  for  what  they  wrote,  that  they  were 
really  His  accredited  spokesmen  and  ambassadors,  that  they  were 
**  holy  men  of  God  speaking  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost?" 

At  such  moments  of  fear  and  misgiving,  it  is  a  great  support  to  feel 
that  the  belief  of  Christian  people  in  all  ages  and  countries  has  agreed 
with  our  own,  that  their  experience  has  coincided  with  ours,  that  they 
have  felt  the  same  spiritual  needs,  and  have  found  them  to  be  satisfied 
by  this  book  of  books  ;  that  in  hours  of  temptation,  danger,  perplexity, 
and  sorrow,  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  in  prospect  of  death,  it  has 
braced  the  will,  constrained  the  obedience,  solved  the  difficulties,  fed 
and  enlightened  the  faith,  sustained  the  courage,  wiped  away  the  tears, 
and  brought  peace  to  the  souls  of  multitudes  whom  no  man  can 
number ;  and  that  besides  the  subjective  witness  of  our  own  individual 
hearts  to  the  Bible,  we  have  the  objective  or  external  witness  of  the 
universal  Church,  which  has  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  her  own  Divine 
authority,  and  proclaimed  it  to  have,  like  herself,  a  supernatural  origin. 

But  we  need  th^  external  witness  of  the  Church  for  another  reason. 
There  may  be  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  do  not  "find," 
"  touch,"  or  affect  us  individually.  The  temperaments,  circumstances, 
and  spiritual  wants  of  men  are  infinitely  various.  Parts  which  affect 
some,  fail  to  affect  others ;  parts  which  affect  ourselves  in  one  set  of 
circumstances,  in  other  circumstances  have  no  such  power.  Just  as  in 
youth  before  the  heart  has  realized  what  death  and  sorrow  mean,  we 
remain  strangers  to  those  depths  ofcomfort  and  peace  which  the  Bible 
contains,  so  there  may  be  hidden  in  the  book  mines  of  wisdom,  which 
have  not  yet  been  opened,  as  there  certainly  are  mines,  whose  rich  ore 
has  not  yet  been  exhausted,  and  no  age  or  succession  of  ages  will  ever 
exhaust.  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  parts  even  of  the  New  Testament 
appeal  to  everyone  with  the  same  force,  or  shine  to  all  eyes  with  the 
same  lustre.  We  may  lack  the  particular  experience,  or  the  spiritual 
sensibility,  or  the  mental  culture  needed  to  discover  their  hidden  power. 
Luther  pronounced  the  Epistle  of  S.  James  to  be  an  Epistle  of  straw, 
because  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  its  teaching,  and  found   the 
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complementary  teaching  of  S.  Paul  more  helpful  to  himself  in  doing 
battle  with  the  errors  of  his  day.  But  if  everyone  were  at  liberty  to 
reject  those  parts  in  which  he  had  not  himself  detected  any  supernatural 
light  or  power,  if  every  man  were  the  measure  of  what  is  Divine  in  the 
book,  we  should  have  as  many  different  Bibles  as  there  are  different 
temperaments  among  Christians.  We  need  the  external  witness  of  the 
Church  to  supply  whatever  may  be  defective,  and  to  correct  whatever 
may  be  faulty  in  the  witness  of  individual  hearts. 

But  if  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  outward  witness  which  the  Church 
gives  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  no  more  can  we  dispense  with  the 
witness  which  the  Bible  contains  in  itself  for  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear  and  hearts  to  understand.  If  we  accept  the  book  as  authoritative 
solely  on  the  warrant  of  the  Church,  our  belief  is  merely  an  outward, 
historical,  second-hand  belief.  It  is  a  belief  suitable  for  a  child, 
not  for  a  full-grown  man  or  woman.  If  our  faith  is  to  be  true  and 
living,  what  others  have  told  us  of  the  book  must  have  been  sub- 
stantiated by  our  own  personal  experience.  We  must  have  gone  straight 
to  God,  and  by  light  received  directly  from  Him,  have  found  God  for  our- 
selves in  the  Bible.  *'  We  cannot  know  God  through  another  man's  know- 
ledge, any  more  than  we  can  see  the  stars  through  another  man's  eyes.'' 

But  to  appreciate  this  internal  evidence,  we  must  have  certain 
qualifications.  God,  indeed,  reveals  Himself  in  the  Bible,  but  only 
to  the  pure  in  heart.  God  makes  His  mind  and  teaching  known  in 
the  Bible,  but  only  to  those  who  do  His  will,  and  endeavour  to  work 
that  teaching  into  their  lives.  In  order  to  recognize  the  voice  of  God 
in  the  Scriptures,  we  must  have  received  that  enlightenment  of  the 
reason,  and  that  sanctification  of  the  heart  and  conscience  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  gives  in  answer  to  prayer  and  an  upright  life.  '*The  unspiritual 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  The 
Bible  may  be  compared  to  the  light ;  the  light  manifests  itself,  but  only  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see ;  so  the  Bible,  by  its  own  intrinsic  brightness, 
manifests  itself,  but  only  to  those  whose  understanding  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
opened,  and  who  have  that  "  faith  which  sees  and  receives  God." 

Very  thankful  should  we  be  that  we  are  not  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
testimony  of  others,  but  that  there  is  also  given  to  receptive  and  teach- 
able hearts  an  inward  witness,  or  verifying  faculty,  and  inward  tests,  by 
which  they  may  discern  the  things  of  God.  We  have  been  made  more 
and  more  aware  during  recent  years  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible  contains  a 
human  element,  that  it  has  not  been  preserved  from  all  admixture  of 
error  and  inconsistency,  and  that  owing  to  the  progressive  character  of 
the  revelation  it  has  not  the  same  authority  in  all  its  parts.  Now  the 
Church  has  not  declared  what  particular  elements  are  human,  and  what 
are  Divine,  nor  what  amount  of  authority  should  be  attached  to  each 
separate  book.  She  gives  us  help,  indeed,  to  decide  such  questions 
through  the  teaching  of  her  ordained  ministers,  and  through  the 
writings  of  scholars  and  critics. .  But  as  we  cannot  have  a  discreet  and 
learnad  minister  of  God's  VVord  always  by  our  side,  and  critics,  experts, 
and  specialists  are  not  all  of  one  mind,  we  must,  to  a  large  extent,  rely 
upon  ourselves  and  upon  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  speaking  immediately 
to  our  spirits.  If  we  take  counsel  with  this  inward  witness,  we  shall 
obtain  enlightenment  to  perceive  that  these  critical  questions  of  the 
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day  concern  the  mere  outward  elements  of  ihe  sacred  books,  such  as 
the  date,  the  authorship,  the  formation,  the  text  of  particular  parts, 
not  the  substance  of  the  record,  not  the  general  contents,  not  the 
special  objects  for  which  the  Bible  was  given,  not  the  great  moral 
principles  or  doctrinal  truths,  not  the  Divine  message  or  revelation 
itself,  not  the  parts  which  are  subjects  of  inspiration.  These  are  left 
entirely  untouched.  On  the  points  debated  we  may  calmly  suspend 
our  judgment,  in  full  assurance  that  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  tliese  literary  problems  at  which  the  learned  may  arrive, 
the  Bible  will  continue,  as  of  old,  to  be  the  means  through  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  gives  light  to  enquiring  minds,  quiet  to  sin-laden  con- 
sciences, comfort  to  aching  hearts,  and  reveals  God  to  the  soul.  '*Thy 
name,  O  Lord,  endureth  for  ever :  so  doth  Thy  memorial,  O  Lorc^ 
from  one  generation  to  another." 

(2)    The   Growth   of  the   Old   Testament. 

The  Rev.  SAMUEL  ROLLES  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  subject  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me  is  a  large  one,  and  my 
treatment  of  it  must  necessarily  be  partial  and  incomplete.  All  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  do  will  be  to  show  how  the  growth  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  correlated  with  the  development '  of  religious  truth,  and 
how  the  historical  character  of  revelation  conditioned  in  many  respects 
the  form  which  it  assumed,  and  developed  in  different  directions  the 
ideal  of  religious  life.  The  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  suppose 
I  may  assume,  was  designed  partly  as  a  progressive  declaration  of  the 
redemptive  purposes  of  God,  partly  as  an  instrument  for  the  religious 
education  of  man.  Revelation  might,  so  far  as,  we  can  see,  have 
consisted  of  a  series  of  abstract  propositions,  of  the  nature  of  a  creed  or 
formulary  of  the  faith,  promulgated  once  for  all  at  a  particular  moment 
of  history.  But  the  education  of  the  race,  as  of  the  individual,  is  a 
gradual  process ;  the  mental  and  moral  powers  pass  through  successive 
stages  of  growth  ;  and  hence  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  the  Author  of  * 
nature  should  have  adjusted  His  moral  and  spiritual  providence  to  His 
natural  providence,  and  have  accommodated  His  teaching  to  the 
varying  capacities  of  His  children.  The  revelation  contained  in  the 
Bible  has  thus  been  a  gradual  disclosure  of  the  mind  and  character  of 
God.  Each  successive  age,  as  its  lessons  were  interpreted,  or  its  needs 
met,  by  the  spiritual  teachers  of  Israel,  added  something,  in  the  way  of 
either  apprehension  or  application,  to  the  sum  of  truth  already  possessed. 
The  Old  Testament  reflects  the  national  life  and  creed  of  Israel,  as 
represented,  not  by  the  nation  at  large,  but  by  its  most  spiritually-gifted 
members.  As  the  course  of  history  moved  on,  fresh  interests  and 
factors  of  life  emerged  into  view ;  and  fresh  teachers  arose  to  point  out 
their  significance,  and  to  impress  upon  the  nation  the  truths  which  the 
times  required.  And  they  did  this,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  not 
only  by  gradual  stages,  but  also  through  many  literary  forms,  through 
history,  precept,  oratory,  poetry,  through  the  intellect,  the  imagination, 
and  the  emotions.  In  many  degrees  and  in  many  modes  (iroXuMfpc^c 
jcal  iroXiirpoR-bic)  did  the  revealing  purpose  of  God  find  expression 
through  the  thinkers  and  teachers  of  Israel. 
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If  revelation  was  thus  gradually  completed,  it  is  a  natural,  if  not  a 
necessary,  consequence,  that  the  record  of  revelation  should  be  completed 
gradually  likewise.  The  Bible  of  the  tenth  century  b.c.  was  not  the 
Bible  of  the  fifth  century ;  the  Bible  of  the  fifth  century  was  not  the 
Bible  of  the  age  of  Christ.  The  Old  Testament  (with  which  alone  I  am 
at  present  concerned)  consists  of  a  number  of  separate  books  belonging 
to  many  different  periods  of  history,  and  representing  many  different 
points  of  view;  and  these  books  themselves,  when  examined,  are 
discovered  in  many  cases  to  be  not  homogeneous,  but  to  be  composed 
either  of  writings,  once  distinct,  which  have  been  combined  together,  or 
of  older  writings  which  have  been  edited,  with  additions,  by  a  later 
hand. 

I  may  now  proceed  to  consider  how  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  correlated  with  the  progressive  revelation  and' apprehen- 
sion of  religious  truth. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  many  other  nations,  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  literature  were  in  all  probability  poetical.  At  least  the 
opening  phrases  of  the  Song  of  Moses,  in  Exodus  xv. ;  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  in  Judges  v. ;  the  fragment  from  the  "Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Jehovah,"  cited  in  Numbers  xxi. ;  the  song  about  Heshbon,  cited  in 
the  same  chapter;  the  extracts  from  the  Book  of  Jashar,  quoted  in 
Joshua  X.,  in  2  Samuel  i.  (as  the  source  of  David's  elegy  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan),  and,  very  probably,  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  i  Kings  viii., 
as  the  source  of  the  poetical  fragment  in  verses  12,1 3 — show  how  great 
national  occurrences,  and  the  deeds  of  ancient  Israelitish  heroes, 
stimnlated  the  national  genius  of  poetry,  and  evoked  lyric  songs, 
suflfused  with  religious  feeling,  by  which  their  memory  was  perpetuated. 
The  poetical  descriptions  of  the  character,  or  geographical  position,  of  the 
various  tribes,  now  grouped  together  as  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and 
Moses  (Genesis  xlix.,  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.),  may  be  mentioned  at  the 
same  time.  These  poems,  which  are  considerably  older  than  the 
narratives  in  which  they  are  embedded,  if  they  were  collected  into 
books,  must  have  been  fairly  numerous,  and  we  could  wish  that  more 
remains  of  them  had  been  preserved.  Those  which  we  possess,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  seed  sown  by  Moses  had  been  received 
into  a  fruitful  soil :  a  noble,  if  not  a  perfect,  spirit  animated  already 
the  patriotic  Israelite,  and  gave  promise  of  what  the  religious  genius  of 
his  nation,  when  more  fully  developed  and  matured,  might  prove  itself 
capable  of  accomplishing. 

I  pass  to  the  primary  and  most  important  group  of  historical  books 
which  the  Old  Testament  contains,  the  books  from  Genesis  to  Kings. 
The  narrative  comprised  in  these  books  was  completed  gradually,  and 
many  hands  contributed  to  it.  What,  speaking  generally,  was  its  aim  ? 
Its  authors  were  chiefly  men  of  prophetical  spirit,  but  sometimes, 
especially  in  one  of  the  great  component  parts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
priests.  The  prophetical  and  the  priestly  points  of  view  thus 
predominate  in  it  alternately.  .  A  religious  interest,  though  an  interest 
varying  in  degree,  direction,  and  distinctness,  is  nearly  everywhere  palpable. 
The  prophetically  minded  historians  of  Israel  committed  to  writing  the 
traditions  and  other  recollections  of  the  remoter  past,  they  recounted 
Che  lives  and  actions  of  the  most  prominent  national  heroes,  they  told  the 
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tale  of  chequered  experiences  and  vicissitudes  through  which  their 
nation  passed,  from  its  arrival  in  Palestine  to  its  final  exile  under  King 
Zedekiah.  Another  writer,  in  a  work  of  very  different  character  and 
scope  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah),  carried  the  history  afterwards  to  a 
later  date,  and  told  how  a  part  of  the  nation  returned  again  to  its 
ancient  home,  and  resumed  its  destined  place  in  history.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  particularize  details.  It  must  sufiice  to  remark 
generally  how  the  history  is  so  traced  as  to  show  that  it  is  dominated 
by  a  Divine  purpose,  and  that  a  moral  order  rules  in  the  world  ;  how 
events  are  interpreted  in  accordance  with  their  theocratic  significance ; 
hov^  character  and  action  are  delineated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point 
moral  lessons,  to  suggest  examples  which  may  be  imitated,  and  to  hold 
up  others  which  should  be  shunned.  The  religious  interest  does  not,  it 
is  true,  colour  equally  every  part  of  the  narrative,  but  it  is  seldom  far 
absent.  Gradual  as  the  growth  of  this  part  of  the  Old  Testament  must 
have  been,  its  various  writers  were  all  pervaded  by  a  profound  sense  of 
the  realities  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature ;  and  this  sense  gives 
throughout  its  tone  to  their  history. 

Among  these  prophetical  writers,  a  special  place  must  be  given  to  the 
Deuteronomic  school.  Deuteronomy  introduced  into  Hebrew  literature 
a  new  style  of  flowing  and  impressive  oratory,  which  it  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  important  truths,  and  moving  its  readers  to  give 
them  practical  effect.  Deuteronomy  was  written  under  a  keen  sense  of 
the  perils  of  idolatry ;  and  to  guard  Israel  against  this  by  insisting 
earnestly  on  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  obedience  which  it  owes  to  its 
Sovereign  Lord  is  the  fundamental  teaching  of  the  book.  Accordingly, 
the  truths  on  which  it  loves  to  dwell  are  the  sole  Godhead  of  Jehovah, 
His  spirituality.  His  choice  of  Israel,  and  the  love  and  faithfulness  which 
He  has  shown  towards  it,  from  which  are  deduced  the  great  practical 
duties  of  loyal  and  loving  devotion  to  Him,  an  absolute  and  uncom- 
promising repudiation  of  all  false  gods,  a  cheerful  and  ready  obedience 
to  His  will,  a  warm-hearted  and  generous  attitude  towards  man,  in  all 
the  various  relations  of  life  in  which  the  Israelite  was  likely  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  his  neighbour.  Obedience,  whether  to  civil 
Or  ceremonial  enactments,  is  to  be  rendered  not  merely  in  deference  to 
external  authority ;  it  is  to  be  prompted  by  right  moral  and  religious 
motives.  The  legislator,  in  other  words,  assumes  the  rdle  of  the  ethical 
teacher  and  preacher.  In  a  well-known  and  striking  passage  (vi.  4,  5), 
the  teaching  of  which  is  adopted  twice  by  our  Lord  as  His  own 
(Matt.  xxii.  37,  38 ;  Luke  x.  27,  28),  an  all-absorbing  love  of  God  is 
set  forth  as  the  primary  and  fundamental  spring  of  human  action ;  and 
the  entire  book  may  be  said  to  be  an  expansion  of  that  text.  Many  of  the 
thoughts  of  Deuteronomy  are  of  course  expressed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  they  are  nowhere  else  concentrated  with  the 
same  emphasis,  or  enforced  with  the  same  sustained  and  persuasive 
eloquence.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  Deuteronomy  was  the  book  which 
both  gave  the  religious  ideal  of  the  age,  and  moulded  the  phraseology 
in  which  it  was  expressed.  Long  passages  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the 
parts  of  Judges  and  Kings  which  are  the  work  of  the  compilers,  to  say 
nothing  of  Jeremiah,  and  probably  other  contemporary  writers,  per- 
petuate the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy,  and  reiterate  its  characteristic 
teaching. 
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In  the  books  which  I  am  at  present  considering,  the  priestly  element 
is  confined  practically  to  certain  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua. 
Here  dilTerent  aspects  of  religious  truth  are  brought  into  prominence. 
Certainly,  ceremonial  observances  are  not  in  the  other  literature 
ignored — in  the  ancient  world,  religion  apart  from  them  could  not  have 
existed ;  but  the  theory  of  their  character  and  aim  is  much  less 
systematically  deVeloped.  Here  also  there  are,  however,  indications 
that  the  system  was  not  propounded  in  its  completeness  at  once,  but 
that  it  only  reached  the  form  in  which  we  possess  it  by  stages.  Of  the 
principles  which  the  priestly  law  embodies,  I  can  here  only  call  attention 
to  one  or  two.  A  sense  of  sin^  and  of  the  separation  which  it  causes 
between  God  and  man,  is  of  course  conspicuous  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  prophets  emphasize  the  moral  conditions  on 
which  its  forgiveness  depends ;  but  the  priestly  law  develops  most 
fully  the  system  of  material  offerings  and  ritual  observances,  in  which 
the  different  aspects  of  man's  relation  to  his  Maker  found  in  Israel 
their  formal  expression.  The  ceremonial  means  of  access  to  God,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  after  it  had  been  lost  by  sin,  it  could  be  recovered, 
am  here  defined :  the  great  ideas  of  forgiveness,  atonement,  and 
reconcOiation  are  slowly  but  indelibly  imprinted  upon  the  mind  and 
language  of  Israel ;  and  so  the  soil  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  these 
doctrines,  when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come,  in  the  new  and  larger 
sense  which  they  acquire  in  the  Gospel.  There  are  features  in  which 
the  formal  aspects  of  religious  truth  may  seem  in  the  priestly  law  to 
have  been  exaggerated;  but  that  very  exaggeration  may  have  been 
necessary  for  the  efiicient  discharge  of  its  pedagogic  ofiUce,  and  for  the 
completion  by  the  chosen  people  of  its  appointed  course  in  history. 

The  writings  of  the  canonical  prophets  form  another  important 
dement  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  of  gradual  growth.  Beginning 
with  Amos  and  Hosea,  they  form  a  series  which  was  not  completed  till 
more  than  three  centuries  had  passed  by.  The  activity  of  the  prophets 
was  mainly  called  forth  by  crises  of  national  history.  The  prophets 
were  partly  moral  reformers,  partly  religious  teachers,  partly  what  we 
should  term  political  advisers.  They  held  up  before  a  backsliding 
people  the  ideal  of  human  duty,  of  religious  truth,  and  of  national 
honour  and  integrity.  They  were  emphatically  the  teachers  and 
preachers  of  righteousness.  They  expanded  and  developed,  and 
applied  to  new  situations  and  circumstances  of  the  national  life,  the 
truths  which  in  a  more  germinal  form  they  had  inherited  from  their 
forefathers.  The  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  His  purposes  towards 
man.  His  sovereign  attributes  of  majesty  and  power,  His  gracious 
condescension  and  pardoning  love;  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  with 
the  practical  consequences  that  follow  from  it,  the  true  nature  of 
religious  service,  the  proper  spirit  in  which  ceremonial  obligations 
should  be  discharged,  the  call  to  repentance  as  the  condition  of  God's 
favour,  the  ideal  of  character  and  action  which  each  man  should  set 
before  himself;  human  duty  under  its  various  aspects,  the  responsibility 
of  office  and  position,  the  claims  of  mercy  and  philanthropy,  justice 
and  integrity,  indignation  against  wrong-doing,  the  chivalrous  and 
undaunted  defence  of  the  unprotected — these,  and  such  as  these,  aie 
the  diemes  which  are  ever  in  the  prophets*  mouths,  and  on  which  they 
enlarge  with  unwearying  eloquence  and  power.     And  if  the  writings  of 
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the  prophets  are  studied  historically,  it  may  often  be  observed  how 
much  Israel's  store  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  insight  is  increased  by  their 
means.  A  word  like  salvation^  for  instance,  which  originally  {eg,^ 
1  Samuel  xiv.  45)  denoted  nothing  but  material  deliverance,  acquires 
in  their  hands  spiritual  associations ;  it  gradually  comes  to  imply  spiritual 
privileges  combined  with  material  security ;  and  thus  the  way  is  prepared 
for  the  higher  and  exclusively  spiritual  sense  which  the  corresponding 
term  possesses  in  the  New  Testament.  There  are  other  words,  the 
growing  significance  of  which  could  be  illustrated  in  the  same 
manner.  Again,  there  are  points  on  which  the  later  prophets  show 
a  clear  advance  upon  the  earlier  ones.  The  prophecies  which  now 
constitute  the  second  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  contain  a  fuller 
and  richer  revelation  of  God's  nature  and  purposes  than  the  writings  of 
preceding  prophets.  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  33,  34)  propounds  a  deeper  spiritual 
ideal  than  Isaiah.  The  Messianic  idea  exhibits,  also,  a  palpable 
advance.  Amos  associates  his  nation's  future  merely  with  the  reorgani- 
zation of  David's  material  empire  (Amos  ix.  11-15) ;  but  later  prophets 
attach  a  spiritual  significance  to  it ;  not  only  is  the  future  Israel  itself  to 
be  transfigured  by  Divine  grace,  and  morally  reformed,  it  is  to  be  ruled 
by  an  ideal  king,  possessing  transcendent  graces  and  abilities,  and  it  is 
to  become  a  centre  of  spiritual  instruction  to  the  world.  To  expand 
and  develop  old  germinal  truths,  to  introduce  and  give  currency  to  new 
religious  ideas,  to  open  a  fuller  insight  into  the  counsels  and  mysteries 
of  God — these  are  the  offices  which,  in  virtue  of  the  gradual  operation 
of  God's  revealing  providence,  the  prophets  discharged. 

I  pass  to  the  Psalter,  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  precious  both 
historically,  as  reflecting  the  best  religious  life  of  Israel,  and  practically, 
as  a  devotional  manual  of  a  character  which  can  never  become  obsolete 
or  forgotten.  The  Psalter  also  bears  upon  its  face  the  evidences  of 
gradual  growth.  Each  of  the  five  books  of  which  it  is  composed  bears 
indications  that  it  did  not  reach  its  present  form  until  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  and  though  no  doubt  individual  Psalms 
were  of  earlier  origin,  the  Psalter,  as  we  have  it,  may  be  most  suitably 
describe^  as  the  hymn-book  of  the  second  Temple.  It  was  the  hymn- 
book  which,  though  some  of  the  hymns  contained  in  it  were  taken,  and 
I^erhaps  at  the  same  time  adapted,  from  earlier  sources,  exhibits  on  the 
whole  the  ripest  product  of  Israel's  religious  faith.  It  seems  that  with 
the  age  of  Jeremiah  a  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Israel  began  to 
manifest  itself,  and  that  the  many  Psalms  of  distress  in  which  the 
Psalter  abounds,  reflect  the  troubled  experiences  through  which  the 
loyal  servants  of  God  passed  under  the  latter  years  of  the  monarchy, 
during  the  captivity,  and  after  the  return.  Trouble,  at  any  rate,  what- 
ever its  immediate  cause,  drew  from  one  singer  of  Israel  after  another 
those  touching  lyrics,  in  which  the  note  of  distress,  and  isolation,  and 
pain,  is  mingled  so  pathetically  with  strains  of  trust  and  resignation, 
of  assurance  and  hope.  But  the  notes  heard  in  the  Psalter  are 
manifold;  and  other  strains  are  those  of  triumph  and  jubilation, 
and  praise  and  joy.  These  reflect  the  moments  when  national  hopes 
were  bright  and  strong,  when  prosperity  shone  upon  Israel,  when 
some  victory  or  deliverance  tuned  the  poet's  lyre,  when  the  Temple 
choirs  could  raise  aloud  the  voice  of  praise  and  song,  without 
dread  of  interruption  by  foes  without  or  disloyal  brethren  within.    The 
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Psalter  is  the  production  of  a  pre-Christian  age,  and  hence  it  must 
not  surprise  us  if  here  and  there  it  strikes  a  note  which  jars  upon  a 
Christian  ear.  But  such  notes  are  few  and  far  between,  and,. taken  as  a 
whole,  the  Psalter,  in  its  varied  strains  of  national  and  individual  feelings 
is  a  wonderful  monument  of  religious  genius,  an  evidence  to  all  time  of 
the  chastening  and  educating  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the 
heart. 

I  had  intended  to  close  this  paper  with  some  remarks  on  the  Wisdom- 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament — Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes — 
characterizing  the  principles  of  conduct  and  education  on  which  the 
first-named  book  insists,  and  the  theories  of  human  life  developed  in 
the  other  two.  But  time  fails  me,  and  I  must  here  conclude.  I  shall 
be  satis6ed  if  I  have  succeeded,  however  imperfectly,  in  pointing  out 
some  of  the  facts  which  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament  exemplifies, 
and  in  suggesting  lines  along  which  the  historical  study  of  the  records 
of  revelation  may  be  fruitfully  pursued. 


The  Rev.  Stanley  Leatiies,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Much  Hadham, 
and   Prebendary  of  S.  Paul's ;   Professor  of  Hebrew  in  King's 

College,  London. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Old  Testament  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
threefold  compilation  of  Law,  Prophets,  and  other  writings,  a  mode 
of  regarding  it  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  S.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the 
preface  to  Ecclesiasticus.  It  is  hopeless  to  discover  the  origin  of  this 
designation,  but  it  is  also  manifest  that  it  is  one  which  is  so  apparently 
appropriate  as  to  be  self-suggestive.  For  the  difference  between  these 
several  parts  is  independent  of  age  and  is  one  of  substantive  matter. 
And  yel^  nevertheless,  the  difference,  though  marked  and  obvious,  is  not 
rigidly  and  exclusively  exact,  because  there  are  portions  of  each  section 
which  manifest  the  peculiarities  of  the  others.  There  are  prophetical 
parts  both  of  the  Law  and  the  sacred  writings,  and  there  are  parts  in 
the  Prophets  which  are  simply  historical  prose.  That,  however,  which 
characterizes  all  these  divisions  is  their  organic  unity,  which  makes  it 
impossible  not  to  recognize  them  as  a  whole.  We  may  speak  of  the 
"  Divine  library  "  of  the  Old  Testament  and  remind  the  English  reader 
that  the  Bible  of  which  he  is  so  proud  is  nothing  but  Bid/ia,  or  a 
collection  of  books ;  but  for  all  that  the  Old  Testament  is  no  less  an 
organic  whole  than  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  one  Bible,  and 
just  as  it  is  impossible  to  dissever  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  or 
to  deny  its  connection  with  it  and  its  origin  from  it,  so  it  is  impossible  by 
any  process  of  dissection  to  disintegrate  the  Old  Testament  and  to 
resolve  it  into  its  component  elements  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its 
organic  unity.  The  one  is  no  less  a  fact  than  the  other,  and  when  you 
have  broken  up  the  several  fragments  and  jostled  them  together,  the  skill 
of  the  operation  may  elicit  our  wonder  and  admiration  ;  but  it  will  not 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  parts  are  capable  of  forming  a  whole,  or  ever 
were  supposed  to  do  so.  Because  the  fact  that  they  can  be  so  regarded 
is  not  due  to  any  single  writer  any  more  than  it  is  to  all  the  writers 
combined,  but  is  the  result  solely  of  what  they  have  written.  The  map 
may  be  dissected  and  broken  up,  but,  after  all,  the  pieces  will  form 
a  map,  and  the  map  that  they  form  is  that  of  a  well-known  and 
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recognizable  country,  and  the  form  of  the  map  was  determined  before  it 
was  broken  up,  and  is  not  destroyed  even  by  the  process  of  dissection. 
The  growth  of  the  Old  Testament,  therefore,  is  a  matter  not  so  easy  to 
determine  as  the  ultimate  form  which  that  growth  has  assumed.  The 
one  is  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other,  that  is  the  process  of  growth,  must  of 
necessity  be  largely  a  matter  of  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 

There  is  a  certain  periodical  which  regales  its  readers  by  presenting 
them  with  portraits  of  celebrities  in  various  stages  of  their  existence 
from  infancy  to  old  age.  On  the  supposition  that  the  portraits  so 
presented  2s^  fac-sifniles  of  originals  taken  at  the  time,  the  result  is  very 
interesting ;  but  if  the  earlier  ones  are  imaginary,  the  only  result  is  that 
they  amuse  the  reader,  but  may  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  And 
certain  it  is  that  anyone  who  would  try  to  depict  Mr.  Gladstone  as  he 
was  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  without  any  contemporary  sketch  to 
draw  from,  might  most  certainly  flatter  himself  that  he  was  illustrating 
the  stages  of  his  personal  growth,  but  in  all  probability  woul  d  do  no 
more.  Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  unless  we  can  come  to  some 
agreement  as  to  the  age  of  the  several  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
any  investigations  into  the  process  and  periods  of  its  growth  must  be 
conjectural  and  delusive,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  a  safer  plan  to 
indicate  those  points  in  the  composition  and  growth  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  we  may  be  more  or  less  certain  in  estimating,  and  in  which 
age  is  not  so  much  the  determining  element  as  is  the  substantive 
message  and  matter  of  the  book  or  books. 

Perhaps  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament  about  which  there  is  least 
room  for  difference  of  opinion  is  that  of  the  three  prophets — Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  The  integrity,  indeed,  of  Zechariah  may  be 
open  to  question,  but  all  three  prophets  flourished,  and  are  known  to 
have  done  so,  in  the  century  or  century  and  a  half  after  520  b,c  So 
far,  therefore,  we  have  solid  ground  to  stand  upon.  What,  then,  is  the 
testimony  of  these  prophets  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  (b.c.)  to  the 
religious  standard  of  their  time  ?  What  was  the  spiritual  growth  of  the 
Old  Testament  when  they  lived  ?  Haggai  bears  unmistakable  witness 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Levitical  code  and  to  the  office  of  the  priests 
in  applying  them.  Zechariah  bears  witness  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Lord  against  Jerusalem  for  three-score  and  ten  years ;  he  speaks  of  it 
as  a  well-known  fact.  He  says  also,  "  The  Lord  shall  yet  comfort  Zion, 
and  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem ; "  that  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  Zion,  and  that  many  nations  shall  be  joined  unto  the  Lord  ; 
and  he  speaks  of  the  coming  of  "the  Branch."  All  this  is  in  the 
undoubted  part  of  the  prophet's  writings.  Malachi  beais  witness  to 
the  observance  of  the  Levitical  law ;  he  speaks  of  the  covenant  with 
Levi,  and  says  that  the  Lord  hateth  divorce.  He  charges  the  people 
to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  in  terms  which  imply  that  the  fifth  book  of 
the  law  was  regarded  as  by  him,  and  he  ends  with  the  promise  of  the 
return  of  Elijah. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  growth  which  the  Old 
Testament  had  attained  when  the  last  of  the  prophets  closed  his 
mission.  What,  then,  does  this  presuppose?  It  pre>supposes  the 
existence  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  without  which  we  should  know 
nothing  of  Elijah,  and  the  promise  of  his  return  implies  something 
mysterious  about  his  departure.    The  Temple  worship,  according  to 
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the  prescriptions  of  Leviticus,  which  were  undoubtedly  in  vogue,  is  pre- 
supposed. The  mention  of  "the  Branch"  by  2^chariah  recalls  an 
earlier  promise  of  Jeremiah,  as  that  does  the  knowledge  of  hopes  con- 
nected with  the  line  of  David,  notwithstanding  the  failing  condition  of 
his  throne.  These  three  prophets,  moreover,  are  unintelligible  without 
the  presence  of  that  in  the  national  consciousness  which  implies  fami- 
liarity with  very  special  treatment  on  the  part  of  God,  and  a  very  deep 
conviction  of  a  national  destiny.  The  writings  of  the  post-captivity 
prophets  would  have  been  unmeaning  and  impossible  had  there  not 
been  a  corresponding  preparative  literature  going  before  them,  and  a 
history  analogous  to  the  literature  and  capable  of  producing  it.  For 
instance,  there  had  been  a  national  calamity  known  as  the  exile  in 
Babylon,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  was  regarded  as  enduring  for 
seventy  years,  and  was  so  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  at  its  commencement, 
as  well  as  by  Zechariah  at  its  close.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Jeremiah 
was  not  the  first  of  the  prophets,  and  that  in  this  respect  he  merely 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Micah,  who  said  that  Zion  should  be  ploughed 
as  a  field  and  Jerusalem  become  heaps,  and  of  Isaiah,  who  told  Heze- 
kiah  that  his  treasures  should  be  carried  to  Babylon,  and  his  sons  be 
eunuchs  in  the  king's  palace  there.  Isaiah  also  had  certainly  been  pre- 
ceded by  Amos  and  Hosea,  and  possibly  also  by  Joel.  Hosea,  how- 
ever, is  so  full  of  allusions  to  the  earlier  history,  and  manifests  so  deep 
an  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  national  literature,  that  he  must  have 
had  It  in  his  possession,  or  must  have  been  instrumental  in  producing 
it,  which  latter  is  a  preposterous  supposition.  Hosea  also  is  pervaded 
with  one  overpowering  conviction,  that,  namely,  of  Israel's  conjugal 
unfaithfulness,  which  implies  not  only  his  belief  in  the  existence  and 
reality  of  a  relation  between  the  people  and  the  Lord,  for  the  earliest 
intimation  of  which  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  and  language  of  the 
second  commandment,  but  also  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people 
that  this  conception  was  not  the  creation  of  the  prophet,  but  was  based 
on  £acts  of  which  their  national  history  was  the  witness.  We  may 
readily  grant  that  the  age  of  the  several  books  recording  these  facts  is 
uncertain  and  cannot  be  determined,  and  consequently  the  tracing  of 
the  process  of  growth  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural ;  but  the  point 
is  that  here  are  the  several  books,  and  this  is  their  relation  to  one 
another.  The  Chronicles  may  have  been  compiled  in  the  third  century 
— I  do  not  say  they  were,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  appeal  to  numerous 
authorities  and  throw  much  light  on  the  national  history.  We  may 
reject  their  statements  or  not,  as  we  please,  in  certain  details,  but  the 
broad  features  of  the  history,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  those  of  Kings, 
which  must  have  been  written  at  least  two  centuries  earlier,  are  indelible 
and  unalterable,  and  they  are  such  as  to  form  a  running  commentary 
on  the  works  of  the  prophets,  though  it  is  as  manifestly  improbable  that 
they  were  written  for  that  purpose  as  it  is  that  the  prophets  wrote  to 
illustrate  the  record  of  the  history.  This  is  a  mark  of  the  organic  unity 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Now,  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  present  state  of  popular 
opinion,  is  a  matter  on  which  we  must  speak  with  great  reserve,  and 
undl  we  are  more  agreed  about  it  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  trace  the 
process  of  growth,  but  the  growth  of  a  tree — that  is  to  say,  its  present 
condiiion  of  shape,  beauty,  and  magnitude — is  something  altogether 
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different  from  the*  process  by  which  it  grew,  and  the  several  stages  of 
its  growth.     But  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament  is  like  that  of  a 
tree — we  can  take  note  of  its  present  condition,  but  the  reconstruction 
of  it  at  the  various  stages  of  its  growth  is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture, 
more  especially  when  some  call  the  bulk  of  the  Psalms  Davidic,  and 
others  Maccabean  ;  when  some  regard  the  Pentateuch  as  the  work  of 
Moses,  and  others  as  largely  the  work  of  Ezra,  and  others,  again,  in 
defiance  alike  of  tradition  and  dramatic  propriety,  will  have  no  Penta- 
teuch at  all,  but  only  a  nondescript  and  amorphous  Hexateuch.     The 
growth  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  like  that  of  an  architectural  edifice, 
where  the  several  stages  are  clearly  marked  by  recognized  and  well- 
known  distinctions  of  style,  and  where  the  unity  of  the  original  desiga 
is  checked  and  modified  by  successive  builders,  and  the  final  result  i» 
something  very  different  from  the  original  conception;   but  it  much 
more  resembles  the  natural  growth  of  a  tree,  where,  notwithstanding  the- 
essential  diversity  of  stem,  and  branch,  and  leaf,  and  flower,  and  fruit,, 
there  is  manifest  one  definite  purpose  from  the  beginning,  and  one  and 
the  same  living  impulse  at  work  throughout,  till  the  result  is  what  we 
see  in  the  full-grown  tree.     And  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  in  the  Old 
Testament,  prophet,  psalmist,  and  historian  alike  bear  witness  to  » 
common  national  history  and  a  common  national  faith,  to  a  common 
relation  to  God,  to  common  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  the  uniform 
consciousness  of  failure  and  inability  to  realize  them.    And  apart  alto- 
gether from  our  being  able  to  fix  the  date  of  these  various  compositions, 
Ibis  is  thQ  definite  and  distinct  message  which  they  bear.    Let  the 
books  of  Moses  be  written  when  they  may,  it  is  undeniable  that  all  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  so  to  say,  pervaded  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  law  of  God.     The  possession  and  knowledge  of  this  law  has 
made  them  what  they  are  and  has  differentiated  them  from  all  other 
writers.     Even  if  it  could  be  proved,  which  is  the  nt  plus  ultra  of  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  exodus  was  mythical,  certain  it  is  that  prophet,  psalmist, 
and  historian  are  possessed,  as  it  were,  with  the  personal  memory  of  it. 
The  recollection  of  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  the  memory  of  deliverance 
therefrom,  is  engraven  in  the  national  consciousness  and  expressed  in 
the  national  literature,  and  the  effects  of  it,  we  may  say,  are  stamped  on 
the  national  character.     The  various  writings  are  manifestly  the  pro- 
ductions of  various  ages.     It  is  not  the  process  of  growing  that  we  can 
detect,  but  only  the  mature  result  in  the  thing  grown.    All  the  writers 
are  animated  by  one  spirit,  possessed  by  one  conviction,  inspired  by 
one  hope.    The  spirit  is  one  which  works  from  within  outwards,  and 
therefore  exhibits  itself  in  various  forms ;  the  conviction  is  the  special 
relation  in  which  God  stands  to  Israel  in  consequence  of  His  special 
election  of  the  fathers,  as  witnessed  by  a  long  series  of  events,  and  the 
hope  is  the  inextinguishable  hope  of  a  glorious  future  in  store  for  the 
nation.    Unless  these  features  can  be  obliterated  from  the  Old  Testa< 
ment  it  will  ever  remain  what  it  is— a  combined  literature  and  history, 
replete  with  promises  and  aspirations,  in  themselves  inexplicable,  which 
no  process  of  dissection  or  disintegration  will  destroy  or  explain,  any 
more  than  it  will  reveal  the  principle  of  their  growth.    For  even  if  we 
could  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  how  they  were  formed,  we 
should  still  have  to  determine  why  they  were  thus  formed.    And  this  is 
the  problem. 
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I  may  conclude  with  certain  principles  that  seem  to  me  to  be  valid 
and  sound.  There  are  certain  known  post-captivity  writings,  such  as 
Haggai,  Zecharlah,  and  Malachi,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
Chronicles,  which  stand  out  in  marked  distinction  from  the  others.  We 
may  certainly  claim  an  earlier  date  for  all  the  other  books,  except  pos- 
sibly some  few  of  the  Psalms.  Amos  and  Hosea  are  manifestly  writers 
of  the  eighth  century  (b.c).  From  the  evidence  of  their  works  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  much  of  the  early  history  had  been  recorded,  and 
presumably  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Ezekiel  speak  for  themselves  as  to  date,  except  so  far  as  the 
traditional  death  of  Isaiah  is  adopted  as  the  model  for  the  treatment  of 
his  writings,  and  these  writers  all  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  early 
history  for  which  they  are  presumably  indebted  to  the  same  sources  a» 
ourselves.  I  do  not  touch  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  Pentateuch, 
firmly  as  I  am  convinced  and  strongly  as  I  feel  about  it ;  but  this  we 
may  say,  that  unless  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  been  greatly  altered 
both  in  Deuteronomy  and  Exodus,  and  unless  it  was  not  originally 
included  in  the  Decalogue,  either  of  which  conditions  is  absurd,  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  in  existence  when 
it  was  given ;  and  to  whom  may  it  be  so  reasonably  referred  as  to  "That 
shei^erd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed,  in  the  beginning,  how  the 
heavens  and  earth  rose  out  of  chaos  '*  ?  and  if  the  first  chapter,  who 
shall  say  how  many  more  ?  And,  lastly,  to  whom  can  we  so  reasonably 
lo<A  as  to  the  chief  actor  in  the  Exodus  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
incidents  of  that  deliverance,  and  for  those  of  the  wanderings,  con- 
tinually as  their  minute  accuracy  is  being  I'evealed  by  the  course  of 
modem  discovery ;  while  for  the  bulk  of  the  national  history,  its  graphic 
and  life-like  character  points  very  clearly  to  contemporaneous  sources 
for  the  narrative.  More  than  this  we  cannot  certainly  discover,  but 
must  rely  only  on  hypothesis  and  conjecture,  which,  however  fascinating 
and  seductive,  we  are  forbidden  to  mistake  for  science  or  the  founda- 
tions thereof. 

As  to  this  at  least  we  may  be  certain  and  sure,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
meot  existed  before  the  New,  and  that  whatever  the  unknown  secret  of 
its  growth,  it  possessed  sufficient  vitality  to  prove  the  germ  out  of  which 
sprang  the  New  Testament,  with  its  yet  more  glorious,  luxuriant,  and 
beneficent  growth  of  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit. 


(4)  The  Fulness  of  Revelation  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Rev.  William   Sanday,  D.D.,  Ireland  Professor  of  the 
Exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

When  I  undertook  to  read  a  paper  on  the  very  attractive  subject  pro- 
posed to  me,  my  first  thought  was  to  utilize  the  opportunity  mainly  by 
inviting  attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  two  most  important  events 
in  the  history  of  Christian  thought  within  our  Church  since  last  year's 
Congress — the  delivery  of  Mr.  Illingworth's  Bampton  Lectures,  on  "The 
Personality  of  God,*'  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  the  posthu- 
mous appearance,  about  last  Christmas,  of  Dr.  Hort*s  Hulsean  L^tures 
for  1871,  ••  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 

The  two  books — for  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  Mr.  Illingworth's 
lectures  as  a  book,  as  I  understand  that  they  are  very  shortly  to  be 
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published  in  book  form — have  this  in  common,  that  both  deal  very 
much  with  first  principles,  and  both  take  a  bold  and  exceedingly  high 
view  of  the  claims  of  Christianity. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr,  Illingworth's  lectures  will  be  found  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  religious  thought  of  our  time — 
a  phase  in  which  philosophy  will  once  more  take  its  proper  place  in 
supplying  a  broad  foundation  for  other  branches  of  theological  study, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  quickening  them  with  new  life.  Philosophy  is, 
after  all,  still  the  queen  of  the  sciences.  Its  influence  is  felt  in  every 
department  of  human  thought,  especially  the  highest.  And  it  seems 
that  at  last,  if  my  judgment  does  not  deceive  me,  we  have  a  Christian 
philosophy  which  is  on  essentially  right  lines — ^a  philosophy  on  which 
we  can  take  our  stand,  strongly  and  confidently,  and  from  which  we 
can  each  go  forward  to  that  branch  of  study  which  has  a  call  for  us.  Of 
course,  it  is  as  yet  early  days  to  speak  before  the  lectures  have  gone 
through  the  ordeal  of  criticism.  I  can  only  say  that  I  found  in  Mr. 
Illingworth's  lectures,  as  I  listened  to  them,  what  seemed  to  me  an 
admirably  clear  and  strong  expression  of  thoughts  to  which  I  had  been 
for  a  long  time  slowly  gravitating  myself,  and  to  which  I  believe  that 
others  also  are  gravitating.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  will 
hold  good  ;  but,  in  any  case,  there  are  many  of  us  who  will  owe  to  the 
Bampton  lecturer  for  1 894  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

You  will  ask  how  a  course  of  lectures  on  so  abstruse  a  subject  as 
"  The  Personality  of  God  "  could  be  connected  with  the  topic  specially 
proposed  to  me  to-day.  I  reply  that,  with  the  **  Fulness  of  Revelation  in 
the  New  Testament "  they  have,  undoubtedly,  a  close  connexion.  I 
may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  state  the  case  in  a  way  which  has  been 
impressing  itself  upon  me  more  and  more  as  the  years  wear  on.  If  we 
believe  in  a  real  God,  we  shall  believe  also  in  a  real  Christ,  and  a  real 
Atonement,  and  a  real  Bible,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  also  in  a  real 
Church — by  which  I  mean  not  so  much  a  body  which  has  this  or  that 
definite  circumscription  (in  regard  to  which  another  set  of  considerations 
comes  in),  but  a  body  which  has  an  organic  life,  and  is  animated  by  real 
spiritual  forces— a  body  which  is  really  '*  fitly  joined  together  and  com- 
pacted ''  with  its  Head. 

On  this  side  lies  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  great  value  of  Dr.  Hort's 
Hulsean  Lectures,  published  so  long  after  they  were  delivered,  and 
published,  we  grieve  to  think,  not  by  the  hand  that  wrote  them.  If  I 
were  to  speak  of  Dr.  Hort's  lectures  in  the  same  kind  of  terms  in  which 
I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Illingworth's,  I  might  convey  a  misleading 
impression.  The  book  is  not  quite  one  for  which  everyone  would  care, 
or  through  which  everyone  would  find  his  way.  There  are  some  things 
in  it,  especially  in  the  notes  and  aphorisms  at  the  end,  which  I  could 
not  yet  say  that  I  understood  myself,  and  more  which  I  should  not  be 
sure  that  I  could  altogether  appropriate.  Still,  it  is  a  noble  book, 
written  in  a  noble  spirit,  with,  perhaps,  the  loftiest  conception  of  the 
search  for  truth  which  I  have  ever  seen  in  print,  and  fuU.of  profound  and 
far-reaching  thoughts.  I  have  said  that  it  is  not  a  book  for  which 
everyone  could  be  expected  to  care  ;  but  those  who  do  care  for  it,  who 
are  not  afraid  of  grappling  with  difficulties  and  of  living  in  a  high  and 
somewhat  rarefied  air,  will,  I  think,  prize  it  very  much  indeed. 

There  would  be  still  less  difficulty  in  this  case  than  in  the  other  in 
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establishing  a  connexion  with  the  "  Fulness  of  Revelation  in  the  New 
Testament,"  and  I  should  have  liked  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  twenty 
minutes  in  doing  what  I  could  to  expound  some  of  the  leading  ideas  in 
Dr.  Hort's  book  from  this  point  of  view ;  but  I  should  have  had  some 
qualms  of  conscience,  derived  not  from  the  special  subject  assigned  to 
me,  but  from  the  general  subject  of  this  session — Biblical  Criticism.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  work  proceeding  from  one  whom  most  of  us  know 
chiefly  as  a  Biblical  critic,  should  have  so  very  little  to  do  with  criticism 
in  the  narrower  and  proper  sense  of  the  term.  I  hope  to  be  forgiven 
for  straining  a  point  to  say  as  much  as  I  have  said  about  two  works, 
neither  of  which  is  in  the  strict  sense  critical,  though  both  are  such  as 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Congress,  and  both  find  a 
natural  place  under  the  subject  with  which  I  am  entrusted. 

At  first  sight  it  might  not  seem  as  if  there  was  any  exact  relation 
between  Biblical  criticism  in  the  technical  sense  and  the  "  Fulness  of 
Revelation."  It  might  be  thought  that  this  subject  belonged  rather  to 
the  head  of  exegetical  or  constructive  theology.  There  is,  however,  I 
suppose,  an  impression  abroad  thut  the  practice  of  criticism  has  had  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  hold  upon  doctrinal  Christianity.  On  this 
point  it  may  be  desirable  for  me  to  say  a  few  words. 

I  may  take  for  my  text  a  conversation  which  I  had  a  short  time  ago 
with  one  of  our  leading  Nonconformists.  I  had  not  mentioned  the 
Church  Congress,  though  I  confess  that  I  had  it  in  my  mind  when  I 
put  to  him  a  question  which  drew  from  him  in  reply  what  was  practi- 
cally a  direct  negative  of  the  impression  of  which  I  am  speaking.  He 
said  that  in  his  experience — which  is  an  exceptionally  wide  one — the 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  present  day,  as  compared  with  those  of 
twenty  years  ago,  were  more  critical,  but  had  a  stronger  hold  on 
doctrine.  Twenty  years  ago  the  tendency  was  to  vagueness  and 
indefiniteness  of  belief ;  there  was  considerable  impatience  of  anything 
like  dogma.  Now  that  impatience  has  largely  disappeared,  and  the 
tendency  to  looseness  of  belief  along  with  it. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  statement  is  true,  though,  again, 
I  can  quite  imagine  that  it  will  run  counter  to  a  prevailing  impression. 
We  have  all  heard  of  a  "down-grade"  in  Nonconformist  theology.  But 
partly  that  '*  down-grade  *'  consisted  in  the  adoption  of  critical  views  in 
regard  to  the  Bible  as  a  literature,  which  is  admitted ;  and  partly  its 
existence  was  due  to  the  teaching  of  men  whose  training  for  the  ministry 
went  back  some  twenty  years  or  more — the  generation  which  is  in  the 
front  of  the  stage,  not  that  which  is  just  entering  upon  it. 

I  think  we  shall  see  very  much  the  same  thing  in  our  own  communion. 
If  we  each  of  us  interrogate  our  own  experience,  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
say  that  the  adoption  of  critical  views  has  led  to  any  real  loosening  of 
the  hold  upon  doctrine,  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  critical  movement 
of  the  present  day  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  theological  liberalism 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  two  things  may  be  connected ;  the 
one  may,  in  ma^y  cases,  have  grown  out  of  the  other.  But  still  they  are 
distinct  in  their  methods,  and  distinct  also  in  their  results. 

The  liberalism  of  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  had  some  good 
points.  It  had  a  great  wish  to  be  honest,  and  to  see  things  as  they  are. 
It  had  a  strong  moral  sense,  and  it  criticized  the  current  theology  from 
the  point  of  view  of  that  moral  sense.     But  its  criticism  lay  very  much 
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upon  the  surface  of  things,  and  it  was  not  really  scientific.  It  had  a 
specially  imperfect  conception  of  history.  Its  intellectual  equipment 
consisted  mainly  of  a  certain  number  of  common-places,  the  key-notes  of 
most  of  them  being  liberty,  toleration,  and  the  superior  wisdom  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  was  by  no  means  patient  or  severe  in 
its  methods  of  study.  It  reached  its  conclusions  long  before  it  had 
proved  them.  It  read  its  own  rather  small  stock  of  ideas  into  the 
facts  which  it  professed  to  study ;  and  then,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
it  claimed  the  support  of  the  facts  for  its  ideas. 

Since  that  time  "  another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won." 
The  one  conspicuous  change  has  been  the  growth  of  a  stricter  conception 
of  scientific  method,  the  determination  to  let  the  facts  tell  their  own 
tale,  not  to  anticipate  conclusions  or  to  impose  upon  the  facts  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  outside  them. 

You  may  imagine  what  has  been  the  inevitable  result  of  applying  this 
stricter  conception  of  scientific  method  to  the  Bible  and  to  early  Church 
history.  It  has  been  the  discovery  that  the  facts  are  not  really  what  the 
rather  shallow  liberalism  of  which  I  have  spoken  supposed  them  to  be. 
The  mystery  of  things  is  not  to  be  unlocked  by  a  few  plain  and  easy 
formulae.  In  not  a  few  instances  it  has  been  remarkable  how  a  closer 
and  more  disinterested  study  has  led  back  to  a  position  of  things,  which 
has  far  more  in  common  with  that  which  was  supposed  to  be  old- 
fashioned  and  out  of  date. 

I  must  not  do  what  I  have  just  been  deprecating,  and  allow  myself  to 
convey  an  impression  which  is  not  strictly  suggested  by  the  fisicts.  I 
am  speaking  chiefly  of  England  and  of  those  workers  in  the  field  of 
criticism  with  whom  I  am  best  acquainted.  Of  course,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  rationalistic  criticism,  in  which  criticism  is  used  as  an  instru- 
ment to  arrive  at  what  are  really  foregone  conclusions.  To  my  thinking,. 
that  is  not  a  legitimate  use  for  criticism  to  be  put  to.  It  ceases  to  be 
criticism  if  the  path  which  it  shall  go  is  marked  out  for  it  beforehand. 
A  genuine  criticism  may  attempt  to  distinguish  between  what  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  doctrine  and  what  is  not ;  but  it  will  do  so  by  objective, 
and  not  merely  subjective,  standards.  And  when  the  doctrine  is  seen  to 
be  really  there,  in  well  authenticated  texts,  and  belonging  to  the  vital 
structure  of  the  writer's  thought,  a  criticism  that  is  true  to  itself  will  not 
deny  or  explain  it  away.  It  will  rather  try  its  utmost  to  get  at  the 
reality  which  lies  behind  it — to  understand  and  feel  what  it  really 
means. 

With  the  caution,  then,  that  you  must  take  the  experience  of  a  single 
worker  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  will  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  in  which 
I  have  myself  found  criticism,  or  critical  study,  tend  to  strengthen,  and 
not  to  weaken,  the  hold  on  fundamental  doctrine.  I  will  take  four 
doctrines  which,  if  any,  may  be  called  fundamental :  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  or  Divine  Word ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  Christian  with 
Christ. 

It  is  natural  to  think  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  later 
growth.  So,  in  one  sense,  it  is.  It  is  not  complete  until  we  come  to 
the  enlarged  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
in  A.D.  451.  But  all  that  is  essential  in  the  doctrine — the  main  lines — 
were  already  laid  down  when  S.  Paul  wrote  bis  first  two  groups  of 
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Epistles,  ia  the  years  52,  53,  and  57-58.  In  the  very  earliest  of  all  his 
extant  letters,  S.  Paul  solemnly  addresses  the  Thessalonian  Christians 
as  being  **in  the  fellowship  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
placing  the  two  Names  in  the  closest  juxtaposition,  and  giving  to  them 
an  equal  weight  of  authority.  And  from  the  date  of  his  second  epistle 
to  the  same  Church  onwards,  he  invokes  '* grace  and  peace"  also  ''from 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'*  making  them  the  one 
conjoint  source  of  Divine  blessing. 

And  if  it  is  urged  that  this  is  but  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
doctrine,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
written,  in  any  case,  within  a  year  or  two  of  a.d.  57,  and  we  have  there 
the  familiar  benediction  at  the  end  of  the  epistle,  in  which  the  Name  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  associated  on  equal  terms  with  that  of  God  the 
Father  and  God  the  Son ;  while  in  the  body  of  the  epistle,  as  in  the 
two  almost  contemporary  epistles — i  Corinthians  xii.  and  Romans  viii. — 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  already  received  a  considerable 
development.  I  say  a  development,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
doctrine  comes  to  us  as  a  new  one.  S.  Paul  himself  does  not  teach  it 
as  if  he  were  teaching  something  in  itself  wholly  new.  He  assumes  it 
as  already  substantially  understood  and  known.  Does  not  this  cast 
back  a  light  upon,  and  does  not  it  supply  an  extraordinary  confirmation 
oU  what  the  Gospels  tell  us  of  the  promise  of  the  Comforter,  and  what 
the  Acts  tell  us  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise?  When  we  are 
brought  so  near  in  time  to  our  Lord's  own  ministry  upon  earth,  can  we 
help  referring  this  rapid  growth  of  a  doctrine,  which  seems  to  us  so 
difficult,  to  intimations  received  directly  from  Him  ?  But,  indeed,  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  already  over,  and 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  doctrine  was  already  laid,  the  moment  that  it 
was  distinctly  realized  that  there  was  walking  upon  the  earth  One  who 
was  God  as  well  as  Man.  If  the  Son  of  God  was  really  there,  and  if 
there  was,  nevertheless,  a  Godhead  in  the  heavens,  then,  in  the 
language  of  men,  we  must  needs  say  that  there  were  two  Persons  in  the 
Godhead ;  and  if  two,  then  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  step  to  say  that 
there  were  three.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  only  one  of  the 
necessary  sequels  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  next  doctrine  which  I  mentioned  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
or  Word  of  God,  as  we  have  it  in  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel  of  S.  John, 
and  again,  in  all  essentials,  before  S.  John,  in  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  what  is  the  place  which  this  doctrine  holds  in 
Christian  theology  now  compared  with  what  it  was  some  fifty  years  ago  ; 
and  to  what  else  is  that  changed  place  due  but  primarily  and  mainly  to 
the  critical  labours  of  the  great  Cambridge  triumvirate,  the  commentator 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  commentator  on  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  of  S.  John  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  author  of 
**  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  "  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  hardly  less 
than  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence  which  brought  this  doctrine 
once  more  to  the  front  just  as  the  comparative  study  of  religions  made 
it,  of  all  others,  the  most  necessary.  Let  me  commend  to  your  notice 
some  weighty  words  on  pages  214  and  215  of  the  last  book  I  have 
mentioned — words  which  embrace  a  still  larger  outlook  than  even  that 
which  is  required  by  the  comparative  science  of  religions : — 

••  The  Word  was  early  perceived  by  that  part  of  the  Church  which 
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most  fully  comprehended  the  completeness  of  revelation  and  of 
redemption.  There  was  danger  on  that  side — the  danger  of  the  truth 
becoming  no  more  than  a  philosophy,  and  the  faith  in  the  Son  which 
was  needed  to  sustain  the  faith  in  the  Word  was  in  the  end  substituted 
for  it.  But  the  old  faith  in  the  Word  must  be  revived  if  the  Creed  is 
to  stand — if  Christianity  is  to  be  a  knowledge.  It  was  the  definiteness 
and  personality  given  to  the  Word  by  its  identification  with  the  Son 
that  differenced  it  from  previous  doctrines  of  a  word  or  words ;  and 
now  fifteen  centuries  have  so  firmly  fixed  the  idea  of  Sonship  that  there 
can  be  no  risk  that  the  Church  itself  should  ever  merge  Him  in  the 
Word.     Truth  at  the  last  is  the  word  or  speech  of  God." 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  we  have  all  been  lately  reading 
a  paper  which  presents  many  aspects  of  the  doctrine  with  much  impres- 
siveness  and  force.  If  I  differ  at  all  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would  be 
only  in  a  direction  which  not  a  few  would  call  retrogression.  I  should 
be  prepared  to  lay  rather  more  stress  on  the  forensic  element  in  the 
Atonement,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  which  goes  with  it.  The 
central  term  in  the  latter  doctrine,  ScicaioDaOoc,  is  essentially  forensic,  and 
nothing  else.  It  means,  not  *•  to  be  made  righteous,"  but  "  to  be  pro- 
nounced or  declared  righteous  "  as  by  a  judge.  The  language  of  S.  Paul 
also  certainly  implies  what  we  call  **  imputation.**  It  certainly  implies 
a  great  sacrificial  act,  which  S.  Paul  himself  described  as  propitiatory. 
I  might  be  able  to  say  something  if  I  had  time  in  mitigation  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  thus  caused,  but  I  could  not  profess  wholly  to 
remove  them.  Some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks  are  admirable 
on  this  head.  I  have  only  referred  to  the  subject  because,  if  I 
know  my  own  mind,  any  opinions  which  I  hold  upon  it  are 
due  almost  entirely  to  a  study  of  S.  Paul  which  I  have  tried  to 
make  as  critical  as  possible.  I  began  with  a  rather  strong  sense  of 
the  difficulties,  and  a  wish  if  I  could  to  avoid  them.  But  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  must  be 
faced,  at  least  by  those  who  take  their  theology  from  the  Apostles. 
What  convinced  me  of  this  was  not  any  work  on  dogmatic  theology,  but 
the  work  of  exegetes,  such  as  Meyer.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  many 
German  critics  who  have  departed  some  way  from  the  views  of  their 
own  reformers  on  other  points  are  much  nearer  to  them  on  this.  And 
even  where  they  break  away  on  this,  too,  it  is  with  the  frank  admission 
that  S.  Paul  himself  meant  something  very  like  what  is  attributed  to 
him. 

I  mentioned  last  that  profound  doctrine  which  S.  Paul  states  so 
powerfully  in  Romans  vi.,  the  union  of  the  Christian  with  the  crucified 
and  risen  Christ.  Where  shall  we  find  this  doctrine  expounded  with 
the  greatest  freshness  and  insight?  Again,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
not  in  any  of  our  professed  theologians,  so  far,  at  least,  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  but  in  Matthew  Arnold's  •*  S.  Paul  and  Protestantism,"  and 
in  a  very  striking  lay  sermon  by  the  philosopher,  T.  H.  Green,  entitled 
**  The  Witness  of  Faith.*'  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  both  these  works 
there  is  much  that  I  for  one  could  not  accept.  Both  writers  apply  a 
criticism  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  questionable  as  criticism.  But 
that  only  throws  into  the  stronger  relief  the  workings  of  the  anima 
naturaliter  Christiana  on  matter  congenial  to  it. 

I  may  be  reminded,  on  the  other  side,  that  a  little  more  than  a  year 
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ago  we  had  imported  from  Germany,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  an 
article  of  Hamack's,  impugning  certain  portions  of  the  second  article  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  I  only  hope  that  those  who  have  read  this  will 
also  read  the  reply  to  it — not  less  scrupulously  critical — in  Dr.  Swete's 
recently  published  lectures.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  results  of  the 
critical  process  are  in  all  places  equally  favourable.  The  evidence  may 
be  somewhat  weakened  in  one  direction,  but  only  to  be  strengthened 
in  another.  Of  this,  I  think,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  no  criticism 
fairly  applied  to  the  New  Testament  can  ever  give  us  an  Arian  or 
Socinian  Christ.  To  obtain  such  a  result  as  this,  we  must  go  behind 
the  New  Testament. 

The  first  question  which  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  where  criticism  is 
involved  is.  What  of  the  criticism  itself?  Is  that  sound,  and  has  it  the 
marks  of  permanence  ?  Or  is  it  merely  a  passing  phase  of  the  Zeitgeist  ? 
No  doubt,  criticism  is  an  edged  tool ;  it  must  be  used  with  a  careful  and 
considerate  hand.  But  it  has  been  the  Will  of  God  that  at  this  century 
of  the  Church's  history  it  should  play  a  larger  part  than  it  has  ever 
played  before.  The  process  is  quite  inevitable.  We  might  as  well  try 
to  stop  the  Atlantic  as  to  stop  it.  But  I  think  that  it  is  matter  for 
thankfulness  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  the  first  essays  have  been 
made  in  so  careful  and  reverent  a  spirit.  The  future  must  show 
whether  they  will  be  sustained  with  a  corresponding  thoroughness  and 
patience.  

ADDRESSES. 
(3)  The  Value  of  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Edward  Ryle,  B.D.,  Hulsean  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

I.H  the  present  day  it  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  books  of  the 

*' Apocrypha  "  are  familiar  to  English  Churchmen.     Probably  it  is  correct  to  assume 

that  no  very  large  proportion  of  the  present  generation  has  ever  attempted  to  read  them. 

It  is  no  longer  the  case  that  any  school-boy  could  see  the  particular  point  of 

'**yk)ck*s  cry  {Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  iv.  Sc.  l)  :  **  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  ! 

Yea,  a  Daniel !      O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee  !  *'  or  the  particular 

rcfextnce  in  the  lines  of  Milton  : 

"Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fume 
That  drove  him,  though  enamoured,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit*s  son"  ("Paradise  Lost,"  iv.  168). 

The  attitude  of  men  towards  the  Apocrypha  has  doubtless  greatly  altered  since  the 

tiiDe  when  the  Sixth  Article  was  composed,  which  speaks  of  these  books  as  those 

^*kh  "  the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners."    This 

"SKrtioo  could  most  truly  be  made  of  the  leading  divines  in  England  during  the 

nxteenth  century.     Witness  the  Homilies,  with  their  frequent  quotations  from  the 

Apocrypha.    Witness  old  Hugh  Latimer,  as  he  appeals  to  the  examples  of  life 

proented  by  the  "  Lady  Judith  "  and  the  *'  Lady  Susanna."    Witness  the  classical 

defence  of  the  Church's  use  of  the  Apocrypha  in   her    Lectionary,  in   Hooker's 

"Ecclesiastical  Polity"   (Bk.  v.).      Bishop   Andrewes,   in    the   beginning  of   the 

K'witecnth  century,  speaks  of  men  "  ever  to  these  writings  yeelding  the  next  place 

after  die  Canon  of  the  Scriptures  and  preferring  them  before  all  forraine  writers 

whatsoever"  (Sermonf  :    "Of   the  worshipping  of  the   Imaginations,"  b,   p.   31, 
ed.  1641). 
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The  value,  however,  of  the  Apocrypha  for  purposes  of  public  reading  was  vehemenily 
denounced  by  the  Puritan  party.  Their  dread  was  lest  by  the  indiscriminate  reading 
of  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  in  Church  the  people  should  become  confused  in 
their  minds  as  to  the  true  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  should  draw  no 
distinction  between  the  canonical  writings  and  those  which  the  Church  did  not 
"apply  to  establish  any  doctrine."  For  this  apprehension  they  had  reason  enough. 
The  people  were  not  well  educated  ;  the  history  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  showed 
that  popular  usage  proved  in  process  of  time  to  be  decisive  upon  the  question  of  the 
limits  of  the  Canon  ;  the  Council  of  Trent  had  declared  the  whole  of  the  Vulgate  to 
be  equally  Canonical. 

Doubtless  the  Puritan  party  imported  into  the  controversy  unnecessary  heat.  At 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  James  I.  exclaimed,  "  What,  trow  ye,  make  these 
men  so  angry  with  Ecclesiasticus  ?  By  my  soul,  I  think  he  was  a  bishop,  or  else 
they  would  never  use  him  so.*' 

The  extent  to  which  this  prejudice  against  the  Apocrypha  was  apt  to  be  pushed 
may  be  exemplified  from  the  writings  of  H.  Broughton,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  a 
somewhat  acrid  temperament.  "  The  wicked  of  the  world,'*  he  says,  "  will  bring  in 
the  wicked  Apocrypha  to  disturb  the  glory  of  both  Testaments."  *'That  Church 
which  first  banisheth  the  wicked  Apocrypha  from  the  Holy  Bible  will  first  find  true 
glory  from  God  "  (H.  Brought on's  Works,  ed.  1662,  2nd  pt.  206,  651). 

It  was  not  a  century  renowned  for  generous  concessions.  At  the  Savoy  Conference 
the  bishops,  among  whom  were  the  renowned  Cosin  of  Durham,  Gauden  of  Exeter, 
Sanderson  of  Lincoln,  Bryan  Walton  of  Chester,  replied  to  the  appeal  against  the 
reading  of  the  Apocrypha  with  some  tartness  :  **If  notwithstanding  this  sufficiency 
<(i>^*»  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture),  sermons  be  necessary,  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  Apocryphal  chapters  should  not  be  as  useful,  most  of  them  containing  excellent 
xliscourses  and  rules  of  morality.  It  is  heartily  to  be  wished  that  sermons  were  as 
good.  If  their  fear  be  that  by  this  mean,  those  books  may  come  to  be  of  equal  esteem 
with  the  Canon,  they  may  be  secured  against  that  by  the  title  which  the  Church  hath 
.  put  upon  them,  calling  them  Apocryphal.  And  it  is  the  Church's  testimony,  which 
teacheth  us  this  difference,  and  to  leave  them  out  were  to  cross  the  practice  of  the 
Church  in  former  ages."  Thus  was  the  appeal  summarily  dismissed  :  while  the  lesson 
from  the  book  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  was  remorselessly  re-inserted  in  the  Calendar 
of  Lessons. 

But  time  has  its  revenges.  The  Revised  Lectionary  of  1870  left  only  a  few  lessons 
from  the  Apocrypha,  taken  from  the  books  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus  and  Baruch. 
It  had  become  evident  that  the  reading  aloud  of  many  portions  of  the  Apocrypha 
violated  good  taste,  and  that  public  opinion  asked  for  a  freer  selection  from  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  and  for  a  more  limited  representation  of  the  Apocryphal 
writings. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  retention  of  a  certain  number  of  passages  from  the 
Apocrypha  has  maintained  the  principle  upon  which  our  Church  has  consistently 
taken  its  stand.  Few  would  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  the  beauty  and  the  force  of 
the  portions  which  we  shall  read  from  the  Apocrypha  in  this  and  the  coming  month. 
Few,  who  give  thought  to  the  matter  at  all,  will  be  found  to  deny  what  a  privilege  it 
is  thus  to  maintain  in  public  worship  the  historical  custom  of  reading  from  these 
books,  which  Reformers  and  Fathers  alike  closely  studied,  and  which  our  brethren 
in  Greek  and  Roman  Christendom  have  always  retained  in  their  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scripture. 

The  freedom  and  independence  of  English  Church  usage  have  been  upheld.  If 
the  retention  of  particular  Apocryphal  lessons  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  decorum 
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in  public  worship,  it  was  clear  that  no  rigid  rule  of  tradition  ought  to  be  interposed  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion. 

It  was  possible  to  limit  the  use,  without  impairing  the  significance,  of  the 
'* Apocrypha"  in  our  lectionary.  This  has  been  loyally  effected  ;  and  the  lectionary, 
whatever  maybe  its  defects,  has  taken  away  many  causes  of  stumbling,  while  it  has 
preserved  intact  the  seal  of  antiquity.  Perhaps  in  process  of  time  the  gradual 
influence  of  public  opinion  may  in  a  similar  way  lead  to  the  disuse,  in  public  worship, 
of  the  singing  of  those  Psalms,  the  language  of  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
devotional  thought  of  Christian  life. 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  value  of  these  books  for  purposes  of  public  reading, 
«e  may  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  their  value  to  Christian  study.  Aqd  it  is  from 
thb  point  of  view  that  a  strong  plea  may  be  urged  for  a  revival  of  interest  in  them. 

The  books  have  most  undeservedly  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  name  **  Apocrypha  " 
is  unquestionably  largely  responsible  for  this.  The  "Apocrypha"  is  popularly 
supposed  to  consist  of  ''apocryphal "  material ;  and  "apocryphal "  being  commonly 
identified  with  "supposititious"  or  "fictitious,''  it  is  commonly  imagined  that  the 
"Apocrypha"  literature  is  unworthy  of  thoughtful  study.  It  is  the  old  story  of  giving 
a  dog  a  bad  name. 

But  in  this  case  the  bad  name  "  Apocrypha  "  is  but  an  unfortunate  and  accidental 
title,  which  originally  denoted  writings  of  "secret  character"  or  "  unknown  authorship," 
hot  which,  firom  Jerome's  day,  grew  to  be  the  mere  label  applied  to  the  miscellaneous 
groop  of  "ecclesiastical  books  "  that  were  read  in  the  Churches,  but  were  not  included 
in  the  strict  limits  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Scripture. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  general  inferiority  of  the  Apocrypha  in  spiritual  force  and 
literary  excellence,  to  the  majority  of  the  Canonical  books.  But  their  value  and 
importance  will  never  cease  to  be  appreciated  by  Biblical  students,  or  indeed  by  any 
thoughtful  readers  who  can  realize  the  significance  of  a  collection  of  Jewish  books, 
drawn  from  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era  and  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

These  books  illustrate  the  structure  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  they 
throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  at  one  of  its  most  important  epochs ; 
they  unfold  the  growth  of  religious  thought  among  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  just  before,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  Ministry  of  our  Lord. 

The  more  the  Church  realises  that  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  only  gradually 
arrived  at,  that  its  books  were  selected  from  the  religious  literature  of  the  people,  the 
more  profoundly  will  it  understand  the  value  of  such  writings  as  Ecclesiasticus  and 
the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  which  for  a  time  must  have  been  put  forward  as 
dahnants  for  recognition  in  the  Hebrew  Canon. 

The  Apocryphal  books  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  from  the 
Apostolic  generation.  The  study  of  the  writings  which  saw  the  light  during  the  last 
phase  in  the  ratification  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  demands  from  Christian  readers 
something  more  of  attentive  study  than  they  have  received  in  England  during  the 
present  century. 

(a)  A  study  of  the  Apocrypha  will  instructively  illustrate  the  problems  presented 
by  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  give  but  a  few  examples  :  the  reader  of 
the  book  of  Baruch  will  find  that  it  consists  of  two  different  works  welded  together, 
but  easily  distinguishable  by  general  diilferences  of  style,  and  by  distinctive  use  of  the 
acred  Name,  A  careful  study  of  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  will  show  that  the 
writer  sedulously  avoids  the  use  of  the  sacred  Name,  and  thus  suggests  comparison  with 
the  writer  of  Esther,  in  which  book  the  sacred  Name  does  not  occur.    The  problems 
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of  different  texts  which  beset  the  student  in  such  books  as  Jeremiah,  or  the  books  of 
Samuel,  or  the  latter  part  of  Exodus,  meet  us  in  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith, 
where  two  or  three  recensions  are  found  existing  side  by  side. 

Such  instances  of  material  for  literary  criticism,  taken  from  writers  of  such  recent 
date,  composed  in  so  civilized  a  time,  should  remind  us  that  the  Canonical  books 
may  not  improbably  present  similar  problems,  dating  from  a  period  before  their 
especially  sacred  position  had  been  finally  recognized  by  the  determination  of  their 
Canonicity,  and  awaiting  solution  at  the  hands  of  literary  criticism. 

Again,  from  the  merely  linguistic  side,  the  study  of  these  books  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  Septuagint,  the  version  so  repeatedly  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  language  of  these  books  is,  so  to  speak,  in  immediate  touch  with 
that  of  the  New  Testament.  We  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Hellenistic  Jew,  mid- 
way between  the  Prophet  and  the  Apostle. 

{b)  There  are  books  of  the  Apocrypha  which  describe  one  of  the  most  heroic 
chapters  in  the  world's  history.  The  Swiss  War  of  Liberty  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  are  alone  comparable,  for  pure  patriotism  and  religious  fervour,  with 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Maccabean  War.  The  detailed  references  to  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  contained  in  the  Apocalyptic  language  of  Daniel  xi.,  are,  as  it  were, 
continued  in  the  simple  narrative  of  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  more 
rhetorical  pages  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees.  Without  some  knowledge  of 
that  struggle,  that  triumph  of  Judaism  and  repulse  of  Hellenism,  the  literature,  the 
thought,  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  following  century  are  unintelligible.  In  that 
epoch  you  see  the  patriot  that  sought  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  Davidic  kingdom 
and  a  2^dokite  High  Priesthood  upon  the  victories  that  had  been  won  by  the  point 
of  the  sword  and  by  the  cleverness  of  a  shrewd  diplomacy.  In  that  epoch  you  see 
the  patriot  dying  rather  than  pollute  the  Sabbath  by  taking  up  weapons  of  defence  : 
"  they  chose  rather  to  die,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled  with  meats,  and  that  they 
might  not  profane  the  holy  covenant "  (l  Mace.  i.  63).  Sadducee  and  Pharisee  take 
their  rise  in  that  contest.  The  narrowness  of  Judaism  ran  into  these  two  moulds. 
The  victory  of  Judith  over  Holophemes  is  the  antithesis  to  the  triumphs  of  Judas,  of 
Jonathan,  and  of  Simon.  Ceremonial  purity  claimed  to  be  a  mightier  defence  for  the 
Israel  of  God  than  the  armies  of  the  Asmonean  princes. 

Again,  the  student  of  the  history  of  that  time  must  turn  to  Ecclesiasticus  to  find 
there  the  picture  of  daily  life  and  its  social  weaknesses ;  to  find  maxims  of  commercial 
and  domestic  virtue ;  to  see  the  Scribe  installed  in  his  place  of  honour  among  the 
people ;  and  to  recognize  the  importance  attached  to  habits  of  prayer,  of  charity,  of 
almsgiving,  of  purity  and  truth. 

(r)  Lastly,  I  have  only  time  to  advert  but  very  briefly  to  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  illustrate  the  progress  of  Jewish  religious  thought. 

Here  the  most  obvious  instance  is  presented  by  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the 
Resurrection.  This  doctrine,  which  appears  so  slightly  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  in 
the  New  Testament  times  a  subject  of  division  between  the  conservative  Sadducee 
and  the  popular  Pharisee  Rabbi.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  doctrine  in  Ecclesias- 
ticus or  in  the  Sadducee  writing  of  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees.  But,  if  we  turn  to 
the  Pharisee  work  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  or  to  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Maccabees,  we  see  how  strongly  the  teaching  of  the  Resurrection  has  fastened  itself 
upon  the  mind  of  the  writers.  Akin  to  this  is  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
personal  immortality  which  is  taught  in  noble  and  striking  language  by  the  Alex- 
andrian writer  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  The  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,  like  that  of 
Barucb,  is  the  outcome  of  the  catastrophe  which  the  Apocalypse  of  S.  John 
anticipates,  and  offers  a  remarkable  study  of  eschatolog)'. 
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The  doctrine  of  Angels  receives  in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees  and  Tobit  an 
expansion  which  prepares  us  for  the  later  theories  of  the  Rabbinic  teachers ;  and  heralds 
the  appearance  of  those  Judaeo-Gnostic  speculations  against  which  S.  Paul  protests. 

In  r^ard  to  Messianic  teaching,  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  startle  us  by  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah.  We  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  greater  portion  of  our  Apocrypha  had  its  origin  in  Alexandria, 
where  the  Messianic  hope  was  apt  to  become  absorbed  in  the  more  abstract  regions 
of  mystic  thought ;  while  in  Palestine  the  victories  of  the  Asmonean  house  had 
connected  the  Messianic  age  of  the  prophets  with  the  glories  of  reigning  princes. 

There  were,  as  we  know  from  the  Book  of  Enoch,  from  the  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
and  the  '*  Nunc  Dimittis  "  of  Simeon,  some  pious  souls  who  took  a  loftier  and  more 
spiritual  view  of  the  Messianic  hope.  But  they  were  few  in  number  who  looked  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel  from  any  other  quarter  but  military  success,  or  philosophic 
calm,  or  legal  ritualism. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  exclaim  at  the  ineptitudes  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  at  the 
wearisome  and  distended  rhetoric  that  defaces  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  and'  the  fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees.  But  they  reflect  one 
aspect  of  the  Judaism  amidst  which  Christ  was  bom.  No  writing  throwing  light 
Bpon  the  religious  condition  of  His  fellow-countrymen  can  be  set  aside  by  us  with 
disdain.  He  compared  His  nation  to  the  fig-tree  with  abundant  foliage  and  without 
fniit.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  Hnd  the  barrenness  which  marks  some  of  the 
votings  of  the  Apocrypha. 

The  development  which  can  be  traced  through  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  leads  downwards  to  a  formal  creed  of  monotheism  which  in  its  own 
torn  became  almost  the  idolatry  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  upwards  to  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  those  men  of  Israel  who  were  quickened  unto  a  new  life  by  the  Revelation 

of  the  Father's  Love  through  Jesus  Christ. 

.  ......... 

"  Man,"  said  Richard  Cecil  (**  Remains,"  p.  361)  **  is  a  creature  of  extremes.  The 
middle  path  is  generally  the  wise  path,  but  there  are  few  wise  enough  to  find  it. 
The  Papist  puts  the  Apocrypha  into  the  Canon,  the  Protestant  will  scarcely  regard  it 
as  an  ancient  record.**  Enough  for  us  that  the  Apocrypha  forms  part  of  the  literature 
of  the  age,  upon  which  the  Wisdom  and  the  Love  of  God  descended  in  the  form  of  a 
servant.  The  Apocrypha,  much  as  men  despise  it,  formed  as  it  were,  part  of  the  air 
which  He  deigned  to  breathe.  How  need  we  say  more  of  its  **  value  '*  ?  The  truth 
ihoot  the  time  and  the  people  into  which  He  was  born  must  be  scrutinized  from 
every  aspect.  The  literature  of  the  Apocrypha  furnishes  one  such  aspect.  In  the 
History  of  all  histories  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  witness  of  this  group  of  writings. 

'*  Strive  for  the  truth  unto  death  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  fight  for  thee  '* 
(Eccltts.   iv.  28). 

The  words  which  have  often  been  appealed  to  at  Church  Congresses,  aye,  and  on 
many  mightier  platforms,  are  derived  from  the  least  historical  portion  in  that  strange 
oonpilalioo,  the  first  book  of  Esdras,  "  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  praevalebit  **  (iv.  41). 


(4)  The  Fulness  of  Revelation  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  Rector  of  East  Bergholt,  Suflfolk. 

S.  Paul,  in  his  Epbtle  to  the  Galatians,  tells  us  that  '*  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster 
to  bring  us  to  Christr*^^    And  another  writer  in  the  New  Testament  describes  the 

*  Gal.  iii.  24. 
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Mosaic  institutions  as  *'  decaying  and  waxing  old,"  and  as  "  ready  to  vanish  awayJ 
In  the  face  of  this  and  other  distinct  statements  in  Holy  Writ,  as  well  as  from  the 
testimony  of  the  enlightened  Christian  conscience,  it  were  impossible  to  deny  that  in 
the  Old  Testament  we  have  a  preparatory,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  imperfect 
revelation  of  God's  will.  And  though  I  may  lament,  and  do  lament,  the  extent  to 
which  theories  of  its  imperfection  in  point  of  form  have  been  carried,  I  would  not  for 
a  moment  be  supposed  to  question  the  fact  that  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  spiritual 
enlightenment,  the  Old  Testament  is  inferior  to  the  New.  For  the  full  revelation  of 
the  Divine  will  was  only  possible  in  Christ.  Till  God  became  Man  there  existed  no 
means  whereby  man  could  be  said  even  to  approach  to  the  apprehension  of  God. 
But  in  Christ  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  inhabited  His  human  body,  t 
In  Him  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  were  summed  up.  |  From  Him  every 
form  of  existence,  whether  in  heaven  or  earth,  derived  its  special  character.  §  In 
the  revelation  He  brought  to  us  dwelt  the  potentiality  of  all  possible  kinds  of 
knowledge. 

If  we  ask,  What  is  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  that  revelation  ?  the 
answer  would  seem  to  be  this  :  It  is  the  exposition  of  its  principles,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  needs  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  through  this  lo  those  of  all  other  ages  of 
the  Church.  That  exposition,  that  application,  are  each  of  them  authoritative.  For 
they  are  made  by  persons  whose  connexion  with  the  Founder  of  our  religion  is  of  the 
closest  possible  kind,  and  who  were  endowed  from  on  high  with  special  powers  for 
the  all-important  work  entrusted  to  them. 

Into  the  question  whether  every  word,  every  phrase  we  find  in  the  New 
Testament  is  equally  authoritative,  we  have  no  need  to  enter.  For  we  do  not  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  determining  it.  No  article  of  the  Christian  creed 
deals  with  the  limits  of  inspiration.  Nor  have  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
themselves  made  any  statement  on  the  point,  beyond  the  fact  that  one  of  them, 
S.  Paul,  declares  that  he  "  thinks  he  has  the  Spirit  of  God."  But  he  does  not  point 
out  where  the  human  element  in  his  teaching  ends  and  the  Divine  begins.  All  we 
know  is,  that  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  received  the  words  of  the  inspired 
Apostles  of  the  Lord  with  the  deepest  reverence,  and  has  never  dared  to  contradict 
them.  We  shall  do  well  to  imitate  that  reverence  in  dealing  with  the  contents  of  the 
New  Testament.  Christ,  as  we  know,  gave  a  *'  double  portion  "  of  His  Spirit  to  the 
first  preachers  of  His  Gospel.  When  they  expanded  His  teaching  in  their  letters  to 
the  various  Churches,  they  were  speaking  with  a  special  weight  and  under  a  special 
guidance,  which  none  since  their  day,  however  learned  and  able  they  may  have  been, 
have  ever  possessed.  When  they  applied  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  they  taught  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  Church  of  their  age,  they  were  in  the  position  of  those  to 
whose  lot  it  first  foils  to  interpret  a  body  of  statutes — they  were  laying  down  the  lines 
on  which  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  God  was  to  proceed  throughout  all  time.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  pretend  that  we  are  wiser  than  they.  It  is  not  for  us  to  suppose  that 
we  comprehend  better  than  they  the  nature  of  the  message  they  were  commissioned  to 
deliver.  We  may,  no  doubt,  expand  and  develop  their  teaching.  We  may  claim 
that  we  are  guided  by  the  same  spirit  as  they  in  applying  the  truths  *'  once  delivered 
to  the  saints  "  to  the  needs  of  our  own  time.  But  we  must  not  depart  from  the  lines 
they  have  laid  down.  To  set  aside  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  to  claim  to 
have  found  a  higher  and  a  better  standpoint,  is  to  imply  either  that  He  chose  unfit 
instruments  for  the  great  work  He  came  to  do,  or  that  He  was  unable  to  give  them 

*  Heb.  viii.  13.      f  Col.  ii.  9.       J  Eph.  i.  10.       §  Eph.  iii.  15. 
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sufficient  directions  for  it.     Either  conception  is  derogatory  to  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  the  Word  made  Flesh. 

Whether,  then,  we  can  accurately  mark  out  the  limits  of  Scripture  inspiration, 
whether  we  can  declare  with  certainty  in  any  given  passage  where  the  human  element 
ends  and  the  Divine  begins,  we  are  bound  to  receive  the  statements  of  the  accredited 
founders  of  the  Christian  Church  with  the  profoundest  respect.  But  the  treasures  of 
spiritual  truth  in  the  New  Testament  are  given  to  us  to  expand  and  to  develop.  And 
although  the  history  of  the  development  of  theology,  whether  in  east  or  west,  is 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  altogether  encouraging,  yet  we  need  not  despair  of  the 
ultimate  possibility  of  a  development  which  will  be  sound  and  healthy.  We  may 
remember,  for  our  comfort,  that  the  history  of  science  supplies  us  with  similar 
false  starts  and  mistaken  principles.  It  cannot  be  that  development  is  impossible. 
*'  In  Christ  are  hid  all  the  stores  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."*  And  He  is  present 
with  His  Church  in  His  Spirit.  It  cannot  be  but  that  in  His  own  good  time 
He  will  unfold  to  His  people  those  stores  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  He 
possesses,  and  they  possess  in  Him. 

But  we  must  take  care  on  what  lines  this  development  proceeds.  Two  grave  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  the  past :  .the  misuse  of  authority,  and  the  contempt  for 
precedent.  The  first  placed  undue  restraint  on  the  use  of  the  human  intellect ;  the 
second  took  too  little  account  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian 
Church.  If  we  seek  the  result  of  the  apophthegm,  *'  Roma  locuta  est,  causa  finita 
est,*'  we  see  it  in  the  present  intellectual  and  moral  barrenness  of  the  Roman  Church. 
If  we  seek  the  result  of  casting  aside  all  tradition  whatsoever,  and  resorting  to  the 
Scriptures  as  the  source  from  which  each  individual  Christian  is  empowered  to  con- 
struct his  faith,  we  see  it  in  the  theological  systems  of  the  sixteenth  century  now 
crumbling  away  and  disappearing  on  every  side. 

It  b  to  the  exalting  of  authority  at  the  expense  of  reason  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
reason  at  the  expense  of  authority  on  the  other,  that  we  owe  the  strange  spectacle, 
which  has  confronted  us  ever  since  the  Reformation,  of  a  theological  settlement 
depending  for  centuries  on  the  action  of  the  civil  government  at  a  given  time. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  development,  it  must  be  development  of  Scripture 
teaching  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  '*  Accedimus  ad 
fontes,"  as  Bishop  Pearson  said.  We  must  not  waive  aside  S.  Paul,  S.  Peter, 
S.  John,  S.  James,  as  though  we  were  wiser  than  they,  and  had  no  need  of  their 
help.  We  must  not  cast  aside  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  thinkers  and 
teachers  of  mediaeval  times,  as  though  the  Spirit  of  God  had  no  message  to  deliver  by 
them  to  the  particular  age  in  which  each  lived.  And  do  not  let  us  despise  the  flood 
of  information  we  have  received  in  regard  to  the  Divine  nature  and  working  in  the 
discoveries  of  modem  science. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  be  too  proud  to  take  note  of  the  methods  by  which  these 
discoveries  of  science  have  been  reached :  not,  let  us  observe,  by  the  weight  of 
authority,  crushing  out  all  expression  of  opinion,  all  independent  investigation,  but 
by  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion  of  every  subject  in  every  possible  light.  It  is 
by  this  means  alone  that  settled  convictions  can  be  obtained.  Authority  silences, 
but  it  does  not  convince.  It  may  put  down  contradiction,  but  it  gains  nothing  by 
substituting  for  it  a  sullen  acquiescence  or  a  chilling  indifference.  It  is  not  on  the 
principle  *'  Solitudinem  fociunt,  pacem  appellant "  that  living  truths  are  to  be  dis- 
coveied.  It  is  only  by  the  Living  Spirit  acting  freely  on  the  living  and  energiung 
intellect  and  heart  of  man  that  progress  in  any  kind  of  knowledge,  secular  or  sacred, 
can  be  made. 

♦  Col.  ii.  3. 
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Nor  is  this  mere  theory.  Its  truth  has  been  practically  demonstrated,  not  only  by 
the  vast  strides  which  science  has  made  of  late,  but  by. the  progress  of  theology  in 
this  country  during  two  generations.  Never  has  theol^^y  been  so  fully  emanci- 
pated from  the  "traditions"  of  the  elders;  yet  never  has  her  advance  been  so 
rapid.  How  many  conceptions,  firmly  rooted  in  men's  minds  fifty  years  ago,  have 
disappeared,  or  are  disappearing,  among  us  under  the  influence  of  the  freer  and 
fuller  treatment  of  theological  questions  to  which  we  are  happily  becoming  accus- 
tomed. How  many  doctrines  are  beginning  to  be  re-stated  which  but  a  few  years 
ago  it  were  deadly  heresy  to  dispute  in  their  traditional  form.  We  have  seen  old 
theories  of  justification,  predestination,  election,  propitiation,  inspiration,  the  con- 
dition of  the  departed,  undergo  vast  modifications,  so  that  the  theology  of  the 
future  will  present  in  many  respects  a  most  startling  contrast  to  the  theology  of  the 
past.  And  these  new.  and  fresher  conceptions  have  made  their  way  among  us  by 
the  force  of  argument  alone.  The  voice  of  authority,  if  raised  at  all,  has  been 
raised  at  first  in  warning  or  alarm.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  enforce  con- 
clusions upon  a  reluctant  minority.  Nor  do.  we  now  venture  to  contend  that 
conclusions  once  proclaimed  may  not  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  fuller  knowledge. 
Our  freedom  of  investigation  is  complete.  And  when  the  intellect  of  man  is 
permitted  to  work  out  its  conclusions  unfettered,  they  will  ultimately,  rest  on  an 
authority  with  which  even  the  decrees  of  an  CEcumenical  Council  will  not  compare. 
This  is  the  spirit  in  which  w^  must  approach  the  mighty  problems  which,  theology 
presents  to  our  gaze.  Our  development  must  be  logical,  sympathetic,  experimental. 
In  other  words,  we  must  employ  our  reason,  our  instincts,  our  experience,  in  the 
task  of  interpreting  the  oracles  of  God.  So  by  degrees  will  the  difficulties  which 
surround  us  imperceptibly  melt  away  as  each  thinker,  claiming  no  individual  infalli- 
bility, contributes  his  share  to  the  general  enlightenment,  until  we  all  come  "  into 
the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  * 

And  what  a  field  is  there  not  before  us  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Incarnate  Word  ! 
Starting  with  the  articles  of  the  Christian  creed  as  a  body  of  first  principles,  the 
writings  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and,  above  all,  our  Master's  words,  as  our 
guides  in  the  evolution  of  those  principles,  what  infinite  light  is  thrown  on  the 
Being  of  God  on  His  relations  to  us  and  ours  to  Him  !  And  side  by  side  with  this 
we  have  the  Book  of  Nature,  which  gives  us  additional  knowledge,  as  page  by  page 
it  is  opened,  of  the  nature  and  working  of  Him  Who  *'  doeth  all  things  well.*' 
Here  is  guidance  for  us,  authoritative  guidance — what  would  be  infalUblt  guidance 
but  for  the  weakness  of  our  human  nature,  which  often  prevents  us  from  rightly 
reading  the  oracle — on  all  the  complicated  problems  which  meet  us  on  all  sides :  the 
mysteries  of  sin  and  pain,  the  varied  difficulties  which  attend  our  course  in  political, 
commercial,  social,  and  family  life.  The  key  to  all  these  mysteries  is  to  be  found  in 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  He  has  sanctified  humanity  by  becoming  man. 
And  thus  lie  has  brought  revelation  to  bear  on  human  life  in  eVery  possible  aspect. 
Advancing  on  the  lines  He  has  laid  down,  we  may  boldly  face  all  the  di65cubies  of 
our  own  or  any  other  age  which  seem  to  defy  solution.  We  shall  find  that  solution 
in  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  them  alone ;  in  that  system  of 
doctrine  which  proclaims  that  God  made  all .  nations  of  the  earth  of  one  blood,  and 
that  by  Himself  becoming  man  He  united  all  mankind  in  fellowship. with  Him, 
and  with  ail  the  human  race. 

*  Eph.  iv.  13. 
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DISCUSSION. 
The  Right  Rev.  Chairman. 

Wk  have  now  heard  aJl  the  appointed  Readers  and  Speakers  ;  and  the  rules  of  the 
Congress  proceedings  permit  any  member  to  speak,  provided  that  he  address  the 
Chair  only,  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  cease  wlien 
time  is  called.  The  limit  of  time  is  ten  minutes.  I  %ill  call  upon  the  next  speaker 
by  the  name  by  which  he  is  known  to  Church  authority,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Leycester 
Lyne. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Leycester  Lyne  (Father  Ignatius). 

I  HOPE  that  I  shall  not  abuse  your  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  speak  to 
the  Congress ;  and  I  hope,  also,  that  I  shall  remember  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesns  Christ  in  our  midst,  and  that  I  shall  look  to  God*s  Holy  Spirit  to  help  me  in 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  have  been  preceded  by  much  learning  and  erudition,  to 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  any  claim ;  I  only  want  to  speak  from  a  common 
sense  and  practical  point  of  view,  and  that  is  the  view  which  affects  millions  of  the 
English  speaking  people  in  the  world  at  this  very  hour.  I  have  heard  the  very 
leanied  paper  that  we  have  heard  read  by  one  of  our  Church  dignitaries  from  Oxford 
who  sits  in  Dr.  Pusey's  seat.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  here  who 
remember  Dr.  Pusey,  but  I  remember  him  and  loved  him  most  intensely,  for  he  was 
the  chiefest  spiritual  friend  of  my  young  manhood,  and  I  follow  very  humbly  on  the 
lines  which  Dr.  Pusey  laid  down  for  our  instruction  then.  I  think  that  the  paper 
which  the  learned  professor  and  dignitary  from  Oxford  has  read,  has  placed  us  all 
in  a  very  solemn  position  in  regard  to  Christendom  in  general,  and  of  the  Church 
of  EngUuid  in  particular.  These  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  very  busily  at  work  to 
send  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  the  words  that  are  uttered  in  this  Congress, 
and  I  say  that  that  paper  of  the  professor's,  and  the  teaching  that  is  involved  in 
it,  compromises  our  faith  as  Christian  people — (interruption). 

The  Right  Rev.  Chairman. 

I  MUST  beg,  if  you  please,  that  no  interruption  of  speakers  should  take  place.  Time 
is  short,  and  everyone  deserves,  and  ought  to  receive,  a  thoroughly  patient  hearing. 

N  The  Rev.  J.  L.  LynE. 

I  WISH  to  say  at  once  to  you  that  I  intend  to  speak  from  the  out  and  out  orthodox 
point  of  view.  If  the  orthodox  view  is  not  to  be  accepted  in  the  Church  Congress 
with  the  same  calm  as  the  heterodox  point  of  view,  I  should  certainly  prefer  to  sit 
down.  I  was  saying  that  the  paper  has  placed  us  in  a  solemn  position.  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  our  midst,  and  we  all  confess  faith  in  His  Name.  I  say  that  the 
paper  to  which  I  refer  contradicts  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  contradicts 
the  unanimous  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church  for  eighteen  centuries.  I  do 
not  want  at  all  to  derogate  from  the  majesty  of  criticism  and  science,  but  I  do  say 
that  souls  are  not  saved,  and  lives  are  not  elevated,  by  criticism  and  science ; 
they  are  elevated  by  faith  in  a  personal  Saviour,  and  if  we  are  to  take  such 
a  course  as  the  learned  professor  s  teaching  points  out,  the  faith  of  the  people 
win  be  shaken  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  infallible  teacher.  I  say  that  if  the  Church  of 
EoglaAd  tolerates  such  teaching  within  her  pale  she  will  very  soon  come  to  naught, 
and  disestablish  herself.  We  cannot  do  without  the  Bible  as  the  Church  has  always 
received  it.  We  cannot  do  without  the  Old  Testament  as  Jesus  Christ's  teaching  puts 
h  into  our  hands  and  hearts.  We  cannot  set  ourselves  against  the  consciousness  of 
Christendom  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  we  cannot  set  ourselves  against  the 
onanimons  testimony  of  the  inspired  nation,  the  Jews.  God,  in  the  forty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  assembles  the  nations,  '*  Let  us  come  together,"  and  then  He  points  to  the 
Jews  and  says,  "  You  are  My  witnesses  that  I  am  God."  But  we  have  to  set  aside  the 
whole  testimony  of  the  nation ,  too.  If  this  learned  critic's  paper  is  correct,  the  conscious- 
ness of  Christendom,  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  Jewish 
people,  are  all  to  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  criticism  which  the  late  learned  and  devout 
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Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  stigmatized  as  **  unreasonable  criticism."  It  is  a  criticism 
that  demands  from  us  faith  in  what,  from  a  literary  and  moral  point  of  view,  seems  to 
practical  common-sense  men  utterly  impossible  of  belief.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
all  the  consciousness  of  Christendom  is  mistaken,  Jesus  Christ  is  mistaken,  and  the 
Jewish  people  are  mistaken,  and  that  books  written  under  their  very  noses  in  the 
post 'Captivity  time  they  as  a  nation  and  as  a  Church  allowed  the  name  of  Moses  to 
be  tacked  on  to.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  there  should  not  have  been  even  one 
voice  of  protest  against  this  practical  forgery ;  yet  there  was  never  one  such  voice  of 
protest  recorded  in  Jewish  history.  I  say  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  such  a  thing  to 
be,  as  it  would  be  for  me  to  write  a  poem  before  you  now,  and  ask  you  to  agree  with 
me  that  it  was  Shakespeare  who  wrote  it.  No ;  it  is  high  time  to  raise  a  protest — 
and  my  heart  is  quivering  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  my  fellow  creatures — it  is  high 
time  that  the  Church  authority  should  speak  out.  What  is  the  good  of  the  Church  if 
she  has  no  voice  ?  What  is  the  good  of^  the  Church  if  she  is  not  keeper  and  witness 
of  Holy  Writ.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  to  speak  we  have  arrived  at  that  time  now. 
Shall  we  let  the  Pope  of  Rome  give  us  our  cue  in  defending  the  inte^ty  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures?  Shall  we  who  have  professed  to  be  so  Scnptural  a  Church, 
shall  we  allow  the  Pope  to  take  the  initiative,  and  say  that,  however  correct 
these  people  may  think  themselves,  we  won't  have  such  destructive  teaching  in  the 
pale  ot  the  Christian  Church  ?  We  will  be  content  still  to  believe  what  Jesus  said, 
that  these  were  *'  Moses'  writings,*'  and  that  "  Daniel  the  prophet"  spoke  to  us  in 
his  own  book.  Every  word  that  is  spoken  from  the  platform  you  are  responsible 
for  if  you  acquiesce  in  anything  that  dishonours  Christ.  These  gentlemen  in  front 
of  me  are  taking  notes  to  cable  the  result  of  this  meeting  to  the  utmost  part  of  the 
world.  Very  soon  the  cables  will  be  at  work,  and  shall  the  cables  tell  that  the 
Church  Congress  had  no  protest  to  make  against  that  which  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  declared  to  be  the  most  destructive  and  dangerous  teaching  that  had  ever 
assailed  the  Church  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ?  The  present  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
our  learned  professor's  own  bisnop,  was  equally  indignant ;  and  are  these  men 
ignorant?  He  says  that  if  such  teachings  as  these  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
correct,  we  shall  have  to  re- write  the  whole  of  Christian  theology.  Are  you 
prepared  to  give  up  the  creeds,  the  Prayer-book,  all  the  books  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  and  our  other  religious  societies?  Are  you  prepared  to  have  the 
religion  of  Christianity  re-written?  Oh,  my  brothers,  rise  up  as  one  man  for 
your  unborn  children  ;  rise  up  for  the  nsing  generation  ;  rise  up  for  your 
Lord  Jesus ;  rise  up,  as  you  love  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  resist  this  criticism. 
Dr.  Pusey  had  the  courage  to  say  that  during  the  whole  of  his  theological  career  he 
had  never  hesitated  to  hold  and  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  and  if 
Dr.  Pusey,  the  great  Hebraist  scholar,  had  the  courage  to  do  that,  saturated  as  he  was 
with  the  studies  of  infidel  critics — I  am  speaking  of  the  critics  of  Germaiiy  especially — 
if  he  had  the  courage  to  speak  like  this,  because  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  dear 
Lord  Jesus,  let  us  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  as  Christian  men  and  say,  '*  Have  your 
criticism  in  which  you  expunge  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  of  the  inspired  Jewish  nation,  but  let  it  be  pursued  out- 
side the  Church  of  England."  And  now,  in  conclusion,  for  my  time  is  up,  let  me  add, 
if  we  do  not  make  a  stand  and  let  it  go  out  to  the  English  speaking  world  that  the 
Church  Congress  h<is  made  a  stand  agamst  this  **  unreasonable  criticism,"  I  say  that 
the  judgment  of  God  will  £blI1  upon  our  beloved  Church,  and  she  will  thoroughly 
deserve  it,  for  we  have  dethroned  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  our  redeeming 
Saviour. 


The  Rev.  GEORGE  Ensor,  Vicar  of  Rendham,  Saxmundham. 

I  HOLD  in  my  hand,  entirely,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  by  accident,  two  publications  ; 
one  is  the  official  volume  of  our  Church  Congress,  and  the  other  is  a  book 
forwarded  to  me,  within  the  last  few  days,  by  my  London  bookseller.  It  is  the 
first  volume  of  the  first  Assyrian  dictionary  which  is  being  offered  to  the  critical 
world.  These  two  volumes  are  equally  recent.  The  Assyrian  language  is  to  the  Hebrew 
what  the  French  or  Latin  is  to  the  English,  and  we  are  not,  I  submit,  in  a  position  to 
arrive  at  a  dogmatical  conclusion  from  mere  chronology  as  to  the  position  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  inspired  volume,  our  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  language 
being  practically  represented  by  this  first  very  small  instalment  of  a  lexicon  of,  I  will 
not  say  the  parent  of  the  Hebrew,  but  its  closely  kindred  neighbour.  If  any  of  you 
have  been  to  the  trouble  of  studying  the  Assyrian  grammar  of  Friedrich  Delitz^ch, 
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yoa  will  know  that  the  grammar  also  is  as  yet  in  a  most  imperfect  and  fragmentary 

condition.    Therefore,  I  say  that  in  our  criticism  we  need  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 

the  affirmation  of  positions  adverse  to  the  consensus  of  the  Church  and  the  unanimous 

tradition  of  the  Jewish  people,  for,  as  you  have  heard,  our  materials  of  information  are 

so  scanty,  so  fragmentary,  so  unsatisfactory,  and  so  imperfect.   Now,  there  is  one  further 

point.    I  have  no  doubt  we  were  all  struck  exceedingly  by  the  statements  made  by 

Professor  Ryle.     I  do  not  think  any  of  us  disagreed  in  the  least  with  what  he  said.    I 

feel  very  strongly  his  point,  that  the  testimony  of  the  Apocrypha  is  of  high  evidential 

value  in  our  investigation  of  the  Old  Testament  writings.     Why  ?    Because,  as  he 

pointed  out,  the  writers  of  the  books  lived  so  much  nearer  than  ourselves  to  the  times 

of  the  Old  Testament.     Now,  I  advance  the  position  one  step  further  than  Professor 

Ryie,  and  I  say  if  I  knew  of  any  man  who  lived  two  thousand  years  ago,  who  was 

acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  that  his  words  did  command  unquestioned 

respect  among  them,  that  I  should  attach  enormous  value  to  his  opinion  on  critical 

questions.     Our  Lord  did  live  then.     Again,  if  I  knew  any  critic  who  was  absolutely 

without  bias — and  we  all  have  our  bias,  there  is  no  use  denying  it — ^a  critic  without 

prejudice  and    vnthout  a  shade    of  partiality  (if  he  were  sufficiently  informed)   I 

should  be  disposed  to  attach  fullest  credence  to  his  opinion.    Was  not  our  Lord 

absolutely   without   bias?      I    advance  one   step    further.      If  I  knew  of  a  critic 

who  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  conference  with  Moses,  I  should  attach  exceeding 

value  to  what  he  said  about  Moses  as  the  author  of  certain  books.     We  all  of  us 

accept  the  fasX  that  on  the  transhguration  mount  our  Lord  was  in  personal  converse 

with  Moses.    I  say  no  modern  critic  is  in  that  position.     I  go  one  step  further,  and 

3tay  if  I  knew  any  critic  who  directly  or  indirectly  had  anything  to  do  with  the  writing 

of  the  New  Testament,  I  should  attach  more  value  to  his  opinion  than  to  all  the  critics 

on  the  platform.     Now,  I  will  say,  then,  that  our  Lord  stood  in  that  relationship. 

Unquestionably  our  Lord  was  inhabited  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  its  plenitude,  and, 

withoot  infringing  the  integrity  of  His  humanity,  what  He  spoke,  He  spoke  on  the 

authority  of  the  Father.    "The  words  I  speak  unto  you  are  not  Mine."    One  further 

foct,  and  that  is  my  lasL     If  I  knew  of  any  critic  among  us  who  had  returned  from 

the  place  to  which  we  all  are  so  rapidly  tending,  and  returning  to  us  stood  to  the 

testimony  upon  matters  critical  that  he  had  given,  after  his  experience  of  the  other 

world,  and  nis  converse  with  the  spirits  there,  I  should  attach  enonnous  value  to  the 

testimony  of  that  critic     Our  Lord  did  so,  and  in  that  Emmaus  walk,  while  He 

reproved   His  disciples  for   the  defective  view  they  had  of  critical  questions,  His 

{renUe  accusation  was  not  that  they  believed  Moses  too  much,  but  they  believed  him 

too  little,  "  slow  to  believe  all  that  he  had  said." 


The  Rev.  WiLLlAM  SMITH  TOMKINS,  Vicar  of  Durston,  near 

Taunton. 

I  RISE  just  to  speak  for  only  two  minutes  upon  one  point.  What  I  wish  to  speak 
upon  is  simply  and  solely  this  :  Where  we  stand  in  this  matter  of  what  is  called  the 
higher  criticism — where  we  practically  stand  now.  I  read  in  the  "  Critical  Notes  on 
the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons,"  dated  February,  1887,  by  Professor 
Driver,  these  words  : — **  It  appears  [to  the  writer]  to  be  the  duty  of  Christian  teachers 
ud  apologists  to  accept  such  conclusions  as  are  thus  authorized,  and  to  appropriate, 
M  far  as  tney  are  assured,  the  results  of  critical  and  historical  research."  I  will  read 
one  practical  comment  upon  that.  On  the  27th  of  last  month  there  was  brought 
forward  at  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Conference  this  resolution — "That  it  is  desirable 
that  an  addition  be  made  to  the  syllabus  of  religious  instruction  for  the  diocese,  to 
intimate  a  modus  docendi  for  the  examination  by  the  diocesan  or  deanery  inspector, 
which  will  not  ignore  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  in  parochial 
schools."  There  was  an  amendment  on  the  paper,  but  Mr.  Marshall,  the  mover  of 
the  moIotioD,  found  no  seconder,  and  the  motion  dropped. 


The  Right  Rev.  Chairman. 


I  HAVK  DO  Other  card,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  draw  this  meeting  to  a  conclusion. 
I  win,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  occupying  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  before 
» doing.  * 


90  Biblical   Criticism. — Discussion, 

The  subject  which  we  have  had  before  us,  has  been  treated  with  a  very  large 
variety  of  treatment.  I  am  quite  sure  that  none  of  us  will  go  from  this  hall  to-day 
without  having  learnt  some  important  lessons.  Let  me  remind  you  once  more  that 
such  learning  is  the  object  of  Church  Congresses.  We  come  here  to  have  various  ideas 
suggested  to  us ;  and  certainly  with  one  of  the  speakers,  who  said  that  there  is  always 
a  responsibility  in  hearing  as  well  as  in  speaking,  I  fully  agree.  We  are  bound  to 
submit  that  which  is  laid  before  us  to  our  own  tnoughtful  and  prayerful  judgment,  to 
form,  as  far  as  we  can,  our  own  opinions,  and  to  make  up  our  own  minds.  Thus  by 
degrees  public  opinion  is  formed  ;  and  the  formation  of  right  public  opinion  tends  to 
the  elucidation  of  truth,  and  to  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  Church. 

Biblical  criticism  is  a  creation,  we  may  almost  say,  of  the  present  century.  What 
has  it  done  for  the  Word  of  God  ?  No  doubt,  as  it  has  advanced,  it  has  destroyed 
certain  opinions  of  our  own,  original  or  inherited,  with  regard  to  Holy  Scripture.  It 
has  dissipated  certain  forms  of  thought,  which  are  not  of  divine  but  of  human  origin. 
But  the  whole  effect  has  unquestionably  been  to  make  the  Bible  far  more  a  living 
Book  of  spiritual  power,  and  bring  it  home  in  all  its  parts,  not  to  the  learned  only,  but 
to  all,  that  they  may  rightly  learn  and  inwardly  digest  it. 

Of  course,  criticism  is  a  thing  that  needs  itself  to  be  criticized.  There  are  many 
methods  of  criticism,  which,  I  think,  will  not  bear  such  critical  investigation ;  and  it 
sometimes  seems  that  some  of  those  who  deny  infallibility  to  the  thing  they  criticize, 
are  apt  to  assume  something  of  that  infallibility  for  the  critics  themselves.  But  we 
have  had  a  remarkable  object-lesson  in  this  matter  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. If  you  have  followed  with  any  care  the  history  of  the  past,  you  will  be  aware 
that  there  was  a  destructive  and  disintegrating  criticism  at  work  on  the  New  Testament. 
We  were  told  that  our  books  were  to  be  pulled  to  pieces ;  that  they  were  written  long 
after  the  time  to  which  the  Church  assigned  them  ;  that  they  were  mere  fragments  of 
early  Christian  literature,  and  were  to  be  treated  as  having  no  distinctive  and  authori- 
tative character.  The  challenge  was  taken  up,  not  by  denunciation,  but  by  sober, 
thoughtful,  reverent  criticism  on  the  other  side.  A  wonderful  work  has  been  done  in 
that  respect  by  the  great  Cambridge  School  of  Theology  in  our  own  generation.  What 
is  the  result  ?  The  result  is  simply  this,  that  these  wild  theories  have  had  their  day, 
and  in  the  main  have  ceased  to  be ;  and  that  the  belief  of  the  Church  has  been  re- 
established substantially  upon  the  old  foundation,  but  stronger  than  ever,  because 
more  intelligent,  more  thoughtful,  and  more  firmly  based  on  that  knowledge  ;  in  which 
the  great  poet  of  our  generation  says,  that 

.     .     .     *'  Mind  and  heart  according  well, 
Shall  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster." 

Such  is  our  object-lesson  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament.  And  now  we  see  the 
same  kind  of  criticism  applied,  almost  in  the  same  spirit,  to  the  Old  Testament.  Now 
I  believe  it  will  take  a  longer  time  before  these  questions  are  settled  in  the  case  of  the 
Old  Testament  than  in  the  case  of  the  New,  for  one  simple  reason  :  that  happily  there 
is,  among  all  educated  men,  a  fairly  large  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  literature  which  is  connected  with  it,  while  unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament.  There  has  been  a  strange  neglect  of 
the  study  of  the  original  of  that  Book  of  God  ;  and  the  result  is,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  that  the  Hebraist  does  not  speak  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere  of  general  know- 
ledge, and  he  may  tell  uspretty  nearly  what  he  will,  only  under  this  corrective  influence 
that  the  next  learned  Hebraist  will  probably  tell  us  something  very  different.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  work  to  he  done  here  will  take  a  longer  time,  and  will 
require  deeper  study ;  but  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
will  be  repeated  in  the  future.  After  all,  the  Old  Testament  is  to  us  what  it  is — 
however  it  may  have  come  to  assume  its  present  form — because  our  Lord  Himself 
accepted  it  as  the  Divine  Word,  because  His  own  Gospel  was  indissolubly  connected 
with  it,  and  because  He  claimed  it  in  all  its  parts  as  witnessing  to  Himself.  If  that 
be^  so,  surely  the  time  will  come  when  cnticism  will  have  corrected  some  of  our 
opinions  on  this  matter,  which  we  rashly  assume  to  be  Divine  truths ;  it  will  have 
illustrated  the  growth,  bv  which  in  God's  Providence  the  Old  Testament  has  come 
to  be  what  it  is  ;  it  will  have  brought  to  bear  on  it  that  wealth  of  illustrative  know- 
ledge which  has  been  the  glory  of  our  generation ;  it  will  thus  have  rectified  our 
ancient  view,  but  it  will  bring  it  back  su^tantially  unchanged,  except  that  we  shall 
understand  it  better  and  shall  feel  its  power  more  deeply. 

Let  us  have  patience  in  this  respect ;  let  us  meet  criticism  by  sober  examination  ; 
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let  us  not  proceed  by  that  method  of  denunciation,  which  the  Bishop  of  London,  in 
his  noble  sermon  this  morning,  declared  to  be  rightly  obsolete. 

As  I  ventured  to  say  in  my  opening  remarks,  the  only  thing  which  need  fear 
criticism  is  that  which  is  unreal,  unsubstantial,  and  fantastical.  If  the  Bible  is  the 
greatest  of  all  realities,  if  it  is  the  very  substance  of  the  deepest  truth,  and  if  it  has 
this  eternal  truth  and  reality,  because  it  comes  from  above,  then  criticism  will  only 
bring  it  home  to  us  with  a  greater  reality  and  power.  It  may  clear  away  a  little  of  the 
mblnsh  which  we  ourselves  have  heaped  up  around  the  rock  of  God's  truth  ;  but  that 
rock  itself  will  only  stand  out  all  the  firmer,  all  the  more  majestic  than  before.  The 
blasts  and  waves  of  adverse  attack  will  dash  against  it  in  vain  ;  it  cannot  be  shaken, 
because  its  foundation  has  been  laid  by  the  hand  of  God  Himself. 


An  Overflow  Meeting  was  also  held  in  the  Bedford  Chapel,  at  which  the  papers 
and  addresses  were  given. 


The  Rev.  J.  B.  Sweet,  Vicar  of  Otterton,  Budleigh  Salterton. 

We  have  now  heard  something  of  what  is  called  the  **  higher  criticism,"  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Older  Testament ;  and  lest  any  should  be  disturbed  by  it,  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  trustworthy,  I  venture  to 
remind  them  of  three  or  four  facts,  which  may  be  safeguards  from  the  distress  and 
doabt  which  such  criticism  too  often  suggests,  (i)  The  first  of  these  familiar,  yet 
sometimes  forgotten,  facts,  is  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  or  our 
own  Old  Testament,  is  amply  guaranteed  by  such  broad  statements  of  S.  Paul  and 
S.  Peter,  as  these: — "All  Scripture  is  given  by  Inspiration  of  God"  (2  Tim.  iii. 
16).  "  Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of^  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Peter  i.  21).  (2)  The  second 
iact  is,  that  whereas  the  terms  Scripture,  or  the  Scriptures,  are  used  not  less  than 
iifty  times  io  the  New  Testament,  they  are  always  so  used  as  of  the  Word  of  God. 
(3)  The  third  fact  is,  that  in  S.  Matthew's  Gospel  alone  there  are  forty-six  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  Romans  fifth-six  ;  all  being  referred  to  or  quoted  as 
carrying  with  them  divine  authority.  (4)  The  fourth  fact  is,  that  the  Church  of 
England,  in  her  sixth  and  seventh  Articles,  asserts  the  sufficiency  of  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  for  salvation,  and  enumerates  them,  assigning  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses. 
(5)  The  fifth  point  is,  that  if  Our  Lord  is  divine.  He  is  incapable  of  deceiving  or 
bdng  deceived,  either  when  quoting  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  of  authority,  or  the 
Pentateuch  as  of  Moses*  date  and  authorship ;  even  thus :  "  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead"  (S.  Luke  xvi.  31) ;  an  echo  of  the  like  testimony  of  S.  John  :  **  The  law  was 
given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ"  (S.  John  i.  17;  com- 
pare V.  39  and  46).  Such  are  some  only  of  the  facts  to  be  carefully  kept  in  mind, 
and  added  to  each  man's  personal  experience  of  the  truth  of  God's  Word.  ^  But, 
meantime,  let  no  one  deny,  or  be  distressed  at,  the  possibility  of  trifling  errors  in  the 
text  of  the  Scriptures  by  copyists,  or  translators  into  various  versions ;  but  let  us  all 
thank  God  for  the  glorious  Scriptures  entrusted  to  the  Church's  keeping,  as  "tho 
pillar  and  stay  of  the  Truth." 
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BARNFIELD   HALL. 

Tuesday     Afternoon,    October    9th,     1894 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwell  in 

the  Chair. 


WORKING     WOMEN'S     MEETING. 

(i)  The  Young    Men   and    the   Young    Women    of    the 
Family. 

(2)  Christian  Parent  and  Christian  Child. 

(3)  The  Mission  of  a  Mother. 

(4)  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev.  CHAIRMAN. 

My  Friends, — Mv  office  to-day  is  not  to  speak  to  you  myself,  but  to  keep  those  who 
have  come  to  you  from  speaking  too  long.  We  know  that  your  time  is  very  valuable 
and  precious,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  come  here  to  speak  will  not,  in  any 
way,  misunderstand  me  if  I  say  that  I  wish  some  of  you  were  gomg  to  talk  to  us  your- 
selves. You  might  tell  us,  I  think,  very  well  what  you  think  the  Church  might  do 
for  you.  But  I  am  under  an  authority  ;  and  I  have  no  authority  to  invite  you  to  do 
that,  but  only  to  ask  other  people  to  speak  to  you,  and  you  to  consider  what  they  say. 
We  all  know,  I  am  sure,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  in  the  cathedral  to  a  great 
many  people  on  Sunday,  that  our  Church  gives  a  very  large  part  of  her  heart  to  the 
Christian  women  for  whom  she  has  to  work,  and  the  Church  knows  well,  too,  how 
much  the  Christian  women,  who  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  her  members,  do  for 
the  Christian  life  of  the  nation,  and  wherever  Christian  women  are  making  hooies 
Christian,  they  are  doing  more  than  belongs  even  to  us,  Christ's  ministers,  to  do  in 
His  name.  But  I  shall  not  detain  you,  my  friends ;  you  have  speakers  on  many  of 
the  duties  of  women,  which,  in  the  present  day,  are  so  wide  that  you  cannot  help 
seeing  how  much  we  recognize  lies  with  you.  And  yet  there  is  one  word  which  I 
should  like  to  say,  and  which,  I  think,  must  run  through  the  mind  of  every  speaker, 
though  it  does  not  appear  on  the  paper  of  what  is  to  be  talked  about,  and  that  is  that 
you  should  put  into  all  these  different  works  that  you  have  to  do,  your  own  life,  your 
own  happiness,  your  own  spirit,  ^our  whole  selves.  My  friends,  however  much  we 
may  talk  to  you  about  some  special  works  which  each  one  of  us  has  to  do,  however 
much  we  may  make  up  principles  regarding  the  separate  things  which  we  have  to  do, 
we  know  quite  well  that  there  is  not  often  lime  for  us  to  think  each  moment  what  we 
ought  to  do.  We  have  to  act  in  the  right  way,  all  ourselves  being  from  top  to  bottom 
of  us  true,  having  our  hearts  and  ourselves  in  union  with  God,  having  with  us  God,  our 
^uide,  and  God  our  hope,  and  God  our  strength.  My  friends,  I  know  many  people  have 
hard  lives,  and  their  work  seems  to  go  on  for  ever,  and  never  to  stop.  So,  too,  our  Lord's 
work  had  to  go  on  while  He  was  here,  with  no  ease,  but  with  a  looking  forvrard  to  an 
end  which  very  few  of  us  could  face,  if  any  could  go  through.  He  went  through  the 
work  which  He  had  purposed  from  the  beginning,  and  His  Christian  followers  may 
derive  strength  from  the  example  to  do  that  work  which  they  have  proposed  to  do, 
and  to  enable  them  to  follow  that  upward  way  which  leads  to  the  Cross,  and  from  the 
Cross  to  the  Crown.  I  am  certain  that  there  must  be  many  of  you  who  know  well 
that  your  daily  labours  cannot  be  coped  with  without  trouble,  but  I  hope,  neverthe- 
less, not  without  the  joy  and  happiness  to  be  discovered  in  the  sense  that  you 
can  do  something  for  those  you  love.     I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  you  must  fed  the 
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strength  to  which  you  have  constantly  to  turn,  without  which  the  things  that  you  have 
to  do  would  be  continually  ruffling  your  temper,  trying  your  patience,  making  you 
almost  despair  whether  that  can  be  done  which  shall  make  life  worth  living.  And 
jfOQ  who  have  been  able  to  do  this,  who  have  been  able  to  turn  for  peace  to  your 
Saviour,  to  look  up  to  Him  and  feel  that  your  being  is  in  the  hands  of  One  who  cares 
for  you,  that  He  knows  all  your  troubles,  and  that  He  is  waiting  only  for  you  to  ask, 
in  order  to  give  you  His  help,  I  am  sure  that  you  know,  that  many  of  you  know  by 
yonr  own  experience,  what  a  strength  and  what  a  help,  what  a  hope  and  what  a  joy, 
there  is  in  the  heart  if  you  can  do  all  this,  if  you  can  look  straightforward  and  straight- 
upward  and  follow  Christ  daily  in  hope  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  trust  in  His 
power.  I  shall  not  detain  you  further,  but  will  now  ask  Bishop  Hornby  to  address 
yoo. 

(i)  The  Young  Men  and  the  Young  Women  of  the  Family. 

The  Right  Rev.  Wilfrid  Bird  Hornbv,  Late  Missionary 

Bishop  of  Nyasaland. 

My  dear  Mothers  and  Friends, — I  must  begin  with  an  apology  for  having  come 
here  to  speak  to  you  ;  and,  after  all,  I  am  only  a  bachelor.  But  I  cannot  help  that  ; 
and  yon  must  not  think  because  I  am  what  I  have  told  you  I  am,  that  therefore  I  have 

00  interest  in  the  subject  before  us  to-day — the  young  men  and  the  young  women  in 
the  family.  I  have  spent,  I  suppose,  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  distinctly  working  class 
parishes,  mostly  up  in  the  north  of  England,  and,  of  course,  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  hundreds  of  young  men  and  young  women,  and  have  been  able  to  watch 
the  effect  of  their  home  teaching  ;  and  although  I  may  not  be  a  father,  yet  I  imagine 
that  every  parish  priest  who  tries  to  rise  up  to  his  true  duties  is,  as  a  priest,  a  father 
in  his  parish.  He  does  look  upon  all  those  in  his  parish  as  his  own  spiritual  children, 
and  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  God  the  Father  puts  into  the  priest's  heart  some  slight 
reflection  of  His  own  life,  and  I  will  not  yield  even  to  the  mothers  themselves  in 
their  love  for  their  children.  I  think  I  can  almost  say  of  any  parish  priest  that  he  has 
both  the  father's  and  the  mother's  love  for  his  children.  The  idea  of  the  motherhood 
in  God's  love  was  taught  me  not  by  a  Christian,  but  long  ago  by  a  heathen.     When 

1  Bnt  went  to  Calcutta  many  years  ago,  we  attended  a  great  meeting  of  what  was 
called  the  Brahmo-Somaj  of  India.  The  Superior  of  our  body  rose  up  and  gave  a 
beautiful  address  on  *'  The  Fatherhood  of  God."  One  of  the  Indians  xosit  to  reply. 
He  said,  "You  Christians  speak  of  ih^  fatherhood  of  God's  love:  we  speak  of  the 
motherhood  of  God."  And  it  is  that  love  I  do  believe  that  God  gives  to  His  priests  ; 
aad  that  enables  them  to  work  on,  often  through  very  great  and  terrible  disappointments. 

I  think,  considering  the  restrictions  which  are  upon  one,  owing  to  the  sui>jects  which 
are  reserved  for  future  speakers,  it  is  a  difficult  subject  which  is  given  me  to  speak  to 
you  upon.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  too  late  to  speak  to  mothers  about  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  family.  If  they  be  grown  up  to  be 
yoong  men  and  young  women,  then  you  mothers  have  either  done  your  work,  or  else 
you  £ive  not  done  your  work.  Either  their  Christian  education  is  in  a  very  complete 
ittte,  or  else  it  is  in  such  a  backward  state  that  you,  in  your  own  power,  are  hardly 
capable  of  touching  it.  If  they  are  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  grown  up 
iayoor  houses,  their  characters  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  crystallized,  shaped,  formed  ; 
and  you  yourselves,  and  your  relations  and  habits  to  your  sons  and  daughters  are  also 
crystellized,  and  you  cannot  change  them.  You  may  in  your  own  inner  heart  be 
loDging  in  sympathy  towards  them,  but  at  the  same  time  you  cannot  say  what  you 
Irish  to  say.     Your  tongue  is  silent.     It  is,  then,  prayer  alone  that  can  touch  them. 

Now,  what  do  you  want  your  sons  and  daughters  to  be,  supposing  they  are  not 
quite  young  men  and  young  women  yet  ?  You  must  have  something  definite  in  your 
hopes ;  there  must  be  a  picture  in  your  own  mind's  eye  ;  you  must  have  something  to 
aim  ati  I  think  the  prayer  that  comes  to  us  mostly  as  we  draw  such  a  picture  is 
"  that  our  sons  may  grow  up  as  the  young  plants,  and  our  daughters  as  the  polished 
comers  of  the  temple."  There  is  the  sort  of  external  picture  you  draw  up — a  vision 
of  strength  zndL  a  vision  of  beauty.  That  is  the  external  picture.  But  of  course  what 
leads  up  to  that  are  the  internal  graces,  which  you  can  produce  in  their  lives  by  the 
hone  life.  The  graces  and  beauties  of  that  external  picture  are  strength  and  beauty, 
and  of  the  fn/ltfriMi/ picture,  truth  sndfurity. 

We  see  thii^  on  a  lai^e  scale  which  we  cannot  always  see  on  a  small  scale.     We 
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must  magnify  things  to  see  them,  and  you  see  the  power  of  purity  and  the  power  of 
impurity  as  you  turn  to  the  pages  of  history.  You  see  that  nation  after  nation,  and 
empire  after  empire,  have  succeeded  one  another,  till  the  great  Christian  nations 
arose.  They  were  sapped  by  impurity  ;  and  the  poet  himself  tells  us  that  the  power 
for  good  is  purity :  **  His  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart 
was  pure." 

Then  as  to  Truth — ^you  want  something  you  can  trust  out  of  your  own  sight ; 
something  which  you  know  will  not  go  wrong,  even  if  the  guiding  hand  is  for  a 
moment  taken  away  from  it.  Let  us  magnify  this  picture  also.  It  is  this  reputation 
for  truthfulness  that  in  foreign  countries,  in  India,  in  Africa,  and  all  over  the  world, 
and  even  in  other  countries  in  Europe,  gives  us  English  our  power.  We  have  got 
very  bad  faults,  no  doubt,  but  there  is  one  thing  which  foreigners  believe  in ;  that  is  the 
trustworthiness  and  truth  of  our  people.  I  could  give  an  instance  of  this.  The  other 
day,  travelling  down  from  Northumberland,  I  met  in  a  railway  carriage  an  officer, 
with  whom  I  nad  a  talk.  It  turned  out  that  at  the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  at 
Peshawur,  close  by  the  Afghan  frontier,  he  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  wild 
tribes.  He  was  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  had  come  across  a  son  of  the  Mullik,  or 
chief,  of  one  of  the  Pathan  tribes.  He  got  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  asked,  "  Why 
do  you  not  leave  your  own  country  for  a  time  and  come  and  take  service  under  the 
Queen  ? ''  He  said  he  would  like  to  do  so  if  he  could  get  his  father's  consent.  So  he 
took  the  English  officer  to  a  council  of  the  tribe,  and  after  some  conversation  the 
young  man's  father,  the  chief,  said,  **  Yes,  he  may  go."  Then  came  the  parting 
between  the  chief  and  his  son.  The  chief  took  the  officer's  hand  and  laid  it  upon  the 
head  of  the  young  man,  and  said,  "  I  give  him  to  you.  As  you  deal  with  him,  your 
God  deal  with  you.  If  he  plays  you  false  you  may  kill  him.  He  is  yours ;  I  give 
him  to  you."  From  that  incident  has  arisen  the  first  Pathan  regiment  I  could  go 
further  and  give  you  further  instances,  but  this  shows  in  what  admiration  truth  and 
trustworthiness  are'  held.     Let,  therefore,  your  children  be  trustworthy  and  truthful. 

How  can  you  inspire  them  with  all  this?  Let  your  dwelling  places  be  homes,  and 
make  your  house  a  home  for  your  children.  In  these  days  everybody  goes  in  for 
clubs.  There  are  political  clubs,  social  clubs,  and  even  your  parish  priests  are 
throwing  in  their  weight  on  the  side  of  parochial  clubs.  I  am,  however,  very 
distrustful  of  the  effects  of  clubs.  I  think  the  best  of  them  tend  to  niake  men  selfish. 
That  is  only  my  private  opinion.  I  know  it  differs  from  many  others,  but  there  is  no 
occasion  for  these  clubs  if  your  house  is  a  home  ;  if  your  house  is  cleanly,  comfortable, 
cheerful.  And  all  that  means  great  activity  on  your  part,  and  that»activity  very  often 
causes  temper.  You  cannot  get  a  thing  done  just  as  you  would  like  it.  You  get 
hurried  ;  other  people  do  not  rise  up  to  your  ideas  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and  that 
provokes  you,  and  your  temper  may  induce  you  to  speak  out  But  oh  !  check  that  in 
the  presence  of  your  children.  If  they  do  wrong  do  not  blame  them  before  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  call  them  aside  and  speak  to  them  singly.  I  assure  you  more 
harm  than  good  is  done  by  speaking  harshly  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Sometimes 
you  do  require  to  speak  to  them,  but  take  them  by  themselves  quietly  and  plead  with 
them,  and  you  will  gain  their  heart.  Then  be  careful  as  to  your  own  prayers.  Do 
not  be  content  with  their  going  to  the  house  of  prayer.  Go  yourselves.  Go  to 
your  early  communion  in  the  parish  church.  At  least  once  a  month  go  to  your 
communion.  Then  co-operate,  please,  with  your  clergy.  You  have  no  idea  what 
a  help  you  can  be  to  your  clergy.  I  have  told  you  of  the  love  the  clergy  have 
towards  the  children.  But  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  work,  because  so  often 
we  find  that  the  young  people's  memories  are  short.  They  will  not  remember 
tbeir  communion  days  and  their  class  meetings,  but  you  must  remember  for 
them.  You  must  take  care  and  thought  and  be  memory  for  them.  You  must  sec 
that  they  keep  up  to  their  duties.  Induce  them  to  go  to  the  confirmation  class ;  for 
confirmation  is  to  your  children  the  very  turning  point  in  their  lives.  Then  we  get  to 
know  them  better,  I  suppose,  even  than  their  fathers  and  mothers  know  them.  Keep 
them  up  to  that,  and  pray  for  them  day  by  day  ;  pray  for  them. 

(2)   Christian  Parent  and  Christian  Child. 

The  Right  Rev.  ALFRED  Earle,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of 

Marlborough. 

The  subject  entrusted  to  my  charge  this  afternoon  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  holy 
one,  a  very  solemn  one ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  are 
l)eset  with  many  dangers  and  difficulties.    It  is  essentially  a  pretty  subject,  and  I  do  not 
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wint  to  be  pretty — I  could  not  be  if  I  tried.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  have 
a  seDtimentjd  side,  and  I  never  deal  in  sentimentalities.  The  very  position  of  Mother 
bts  been  made,  more  or  less,  a  sentimental  position.  The  position  of  the  Blessed 
Virjgin  and  of  Monica  has  given  an  interest,  a  sentimental  interest,  to  the  mother.  I 
Vint  to  avoid  altogether  anything  like  prettiness  or  sentimentality,  not  to  talk  plati- 
tadcs,  but  to  speak  simply  as  a  Churchman,  and  as  a  father  in  the  Church,  of  Church 
women  and  Church  children.  The  one  great  thing  that  I  wish  to  say  to  you  is  this. 
The  Church  has  one  safe  manual  for  the  conduct  of  her  children,  for  the  mother's 
maoigement  of  the  home.  That  manual  is  of  service  alike  to  Nonconformist  mothers 
as  well  as  to  the  mothers  in  the  homes  of  Churchmen.  That  one  manual,  I  say 
without  hesitation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England. 
And  what  I  have  really  to  say  to  you  this  afternoon  is  simply  this  :  in  the  manage- 
ment of  your  children,  in  the  relation  of  mother  to  child,  take  the  Prayer-book  as 
yoar  one  manual  and  one  guide,  and  you  will  not  go  far  wrong.  Has  it  never  struck 
yoa  how  careful  the  Church  is  in  dealing  with  the  interests  of  her  children  ?  Now, 
io  the  first  place,  let  me  ask  you  who  may  be  married,  to  think  for  one  moment  of  the 
grave  lessons  of  motherhood  which  are  taught  to  you  even  from  the  very  beginning, 
when  you  stood  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  about  to  be  made,  with  the  benediction  of 
the  Church,  a  wife,  and  possibly,  in  the  future,  a  mother  in  the  home.  Just  think  for 
one  moment,  carry  your  mind  back  to  the  thoughts  which  were  in  your  heart  and 
mind  as  you  stood  up  to  be — 

'*  One  in  the  oneness  of  the  twain  now  one. 
One  in  the  oneness  of  the  common  home. 
One  in  the  oneness  of  the  common  life, 
To  others  given  by  the  twain  now  one." 

Just  try  to  carry  your  mind  back  to  those  moments,  those  very  solemn  moments  of 
you  life,  when  you  were  reminded  that  the  very  purpose  of  your  married  life  was  that 
yoa  might  be  mothers,  and  that  your  children  might  be  "  brought  up  in  the  fear  and 
mutare  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  praise  of  His  holy  Name."  I  never  give  an  address 
OD  marriage  without  specially  dwelling  on  the  part  of  the  service  which  speaks  of  the 
enormous  responsibility  of  mothers  in  regard  to  those  whom  they  are  to  bring  up,  so 
that  their  children  may  serve  God  in  their  generation.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  lesson 
in  the  great  manual.  But  you  are  not  left  here.  When  God  has  blessed  you  with  a 
diild,  and  saved  you  from  the  peril  of  childbirth,  and  you  go  to  be  churched — as  I 
Inst  you  all  do,  and  make  your  offering  in  person  to  God  Himself — how,  again,  are  you 
reminded  that  the  souls  of  those  little  ones  entrusted  to  your  charge  are  '*  an  heritage 
and  gift  that  cometh  of  th^  Lord."  But  that  is  not  all.  The  Church  does  not  leave 
you  here  without  further  guidance  if  you  will  take  the  Prayer-book  as  your  manual. 
Then,  next  comes  the  baptismal  service.  That  service  is  full  of  many  lessons^  You 
(io  not  go  there  alone,  if  you  go  there  at  all.  If  sufficiently  restored  in  health  to  be 
(vesent,  you  do  not  go  alone.  You  take  with  you  two  or  three  friends,  the  sponsors, 
whom  the  Church  orders  that  you  should  bring,  not  to  be  givers  of  little  silver  mugs, 
or  possible  testators  of  future  legacies,  but  to  answer  for  the  children,  and  to  take  the 
children's  place,  and  to  remind  you  mothers  who  stand  there,  and  who  entrust  the 
children  to  the  arms  of  others,  of  the  trust,  of  the  responsibility  which  you,  in  your 
wtakness,  cannot  bear  alone,  and  that  you  are  to  seek  every  assistance  from  the  com- 
nnoion  and  fellowship  of  the  Church,  of  which  you  are  already  members,  and  into 
which  membership  you  are  about  to  enter  your  little  ones,  that  they  may  be  made 
members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  I 
do  wish  that  jrou  mothers,  long  after  the  baptismal  service,  would  sometimes  turn 
bttk  to  read  the  solemn  and  awful  words  of  its  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  child 
from  ail  evil,  and,  above  all,  to  recall  those  words  which  speak  of  the  responsibility 
that  rests  on  you  to  look  after  the  early  training  of  your  child.  Then,  after  that,  the 
chiM,  perhaps,  fails  in  health.  In  that  hour  the  Church  prays  that  the  child  may  be 
raised  up  again.  It  may  seem  a  very  little  thing  to  some  that  in  such  an  hour  it 
^oold  be  the  duty  of  the  parish  priest  to  pray  for  that  little  tiny,  puny  infant  to  be 
restored. 

But  if,  in  the  "Visitation  of  the  Sick,"  the  Church  is  so  careful  of  her  children 
u  to  have  a  special  prayer  for  sick  children,  surely  the  duty  of  the  parent  is  very 
strong  indeed  to  note  the  teaching  of  that  prayer.  It  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  marriage  service  ;  it  is  the  same  as  that  which  runs  throughout 
the  Pnyer-book.  We  are  to  pray  that  if  it  be  God's  pleasure  to  prolong  your 
chiU's  days  here  on  earth,  it  may  live  to  God  and  may   be  an  instrument  of 
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His  glory,  by  serving  Him  faithfully,  and  doine  good  in  his  generation.      Is  not 
thac  a  very  strong  reminder,  as  you  kneel  by  the  fading  life,  of  what  your  duty 
is  to  God^that  it  is  your  duty  to  deal  with  the  child  not  as  *'  a  little  darling," 
but  as  one  who  has  work  before  him  or  her  to  do  for  the  living,  loving  God  ?    Then 
what  is  your  next  stage  in  following  the  guidance  of  the  Prayer-book  ?    You  come 
to  the  Catechism,    i  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  or  in  maintaining  it  anywhere,  and  I 
am  sure  my  friend  in  the  chair  will  say  that  I  am  right,  that  in  the  whole  scope  of 
English  theology  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
profound  depth  and  intense  simplicity.     Let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  the  Catechism. 
Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  parish  priest  in  Devonshire,  I  had  to  deal  with  an  old 
man,  past  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  as  typical  a  farmer  as  that  described  by 
our  great  poet,  Tennyson.     I  got  very  close  to  him.     I  don't  think  he  would  have 
withheld  very  much  of  his  life  from  me.      One  night  he  sat  by  me  in  an  annchair — in 
one  of  those  red,  straight,  high-backed  chairs,  which  minister  to  discomfort  rather  than 
to  ease — and  as  he  sat  there,  he  said,  '*  Mr.  Earle,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  one  thing. 
I  have  never  in  all  my  life  gone  to  bed  without  saying  my  prayers."    This,  he  added, 
he  learnt  to  do  from  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England.     ' '  Drunk  or  sober, 
sober  or  drunk,  I  have  never,"  he  observed,  *'  gone  to  bed  without  saying  my  prayers. 
Would  you  like  to  know  the  prayer  I  said  ? "     I  replied,  '*  Ves,  indeed  I  should. " 
"  This  is  the  prayer,"  he  rejoined  ;  and  then  that  old  man  stood  up  and  asked  himself 
if  he  could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.      He  said  it,  and  then  he  went  through  the 
explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  weakest  part  of  the 
Catechism.     **  I  have  done  that,"  he  concluded,  "  every  night  of  my  life,  for  I  have 
a  body,  a  soul,  and  I  hope  a  future  in  heaven."    I  merely  tell  you  this  as  an  evidence 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  Catechism.     Get  the  Catechism  into  your  children's  minds 
thoroughly,  and  you  need  not  be  very  much  afraid  of  their  future.     Something  more, 
I  want  to  say.     I  just  want  you  to  turn  to  the  opening  words  of  your  Catechism,  '*  I 
was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."    Now,  my  dear  mothers,  do  deal  with  your  children  in  all  your  discipline, 
in  all  your  correction,  and  in  all  your  encouragement  of  them,  as  members  of  Cnrist, 
children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  from  my  knowledge  of  many  homes,  that  the  great  blunder  of  fathers  and 
mothers  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  correct  their  children.    You  must  not  merely 
say  to  your  child,  **  You  must  not  do  that,  it  is  wrong."    You  must  go  beyond  that  ; 
you  must  tell  it  that  it  is  **  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and  that  what  it  does  is  wrong  just  because  it  is  all  this. 
Then,  again,  the  daughter  or  son  is  doing  something  that  will  eventually  bring  ruin  to 
them  and  distress  to  the  home.     You  say  to  them,  '*  You  must  not  do  this.     Think 
of  the  consequences.     It  will  bring  you  into  discredit.     You  must  not  do  this.     Your 
father  will  be  angry."    That  is  all  very  well ;  but  begin  early  in  life  to  say  to  your 
child,  *'  That  is  not  the  conduct  for  one  who  is  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God, 
and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
instruction,  that  encouragement,  that  correction  given  in  that  spirit,  and  it  is  the  only 
Christian  standpoint  from  which  to  give  it,  will  never  fail  to  have  its  influence  felt 
under  all  conditions  in  which  it  may  be  called  for.     Remember  this,  if  nothing  else, 
when  you  have  to  rebuke  or  counsel,  to  speak  of  the  better  and  higher  life,  to  speak 
of  the  difficulties  that  lie  before  your  child,  to  let  your  admonitions  be  based  on  these 
opening  words  of  the  Catechism,   "a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

I  have  four  minutes  more.  I  would  say,  then,  this.  Take  this  Prayer-book  as  a  manual 
to  guide  you  in  your  dealings  with  your  children,  and  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind 
that  you  have  two  things  to  do,  if  you  do  what  is  right  towards  your  children.  You 
have  two  things,  and  two  things  only,  to  do.  You  have  not  to  teach  them  fashionable 
ways  or  the  niceties  of  life,  but  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  teach  them  to  believe,  and 
to  teach  them  to  act  up  to  their  belief — ^to  teach  them  to  believe  in  all  the  wondrous 
mystery  of  human  life,  to  teach  them  to  believe  in  the  essential  difference  between 
purity  and  impurity,  to  teach  them  to  believe  in  their  true  position,  of  which  I  have 
recently  spoken,  to  teach  as  accurately  and  as  minutely  as  you  can  what  it  is  to  be  a 
member  of  Christ's  Church,  what  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  I 
want  you  to  get  this  into  your  mind.  Do  not  merely  teach  your  children  that  they  are 
Christians,  do  not  merely  teach  them  that  they  are  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  a  sort  of  vague  way,  but  teach  them  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  communion  of 
saints.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  will  help  them.  I  live  in  London  and  am  ver}- 
frequently  brought  into  contact  with  great  groups  of  your  daughters  and  sons.     In 
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ooe  week  I  have  had  to  address  young  girls,  from  sixteen  up  to  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  grouped  together  in  scores  and  hundreds  in  the  large  offices  of  London,  like  the 
I^deotial  and  other  similar  establishments,  as  type-writers  and  clerks.  They  have 
left  their  homes,  they  are  alone  in  London,  and  now,  if  you  have  taught  them  the 
meaDing  of  the  communion  of  the  Church,  you  have  helped  them  to  bear  the 
terrible  strain  of  being  far  removed  from  the  communion  of  home.  It  is  a  terrible 
strain  that  you  place  upon  a  young  girl  when  you  send  her  up  to  London.  Not 
many  years  ago  I  was  confirming  in  Pimlico,  and,  after  the  confirmation,  a  young 
girl  of  singular  beauty  came  up  to  the  parish  clergyman  and  asked  if  she  might 
speak  to  me.  She  had  come  from  Ireland  ;  she  had  come  to  be  an  apprentice 
in  a  large  and  fashionable  court  milliner's  establishment  in  Pimlico ;  she  was 
absolutely  alone.  I  had  been  speaking  of  communion  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
ihat  had  influenced  her  to  desire  to  talk  with  me.  She  said,  **  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you,  bishop.  I  am  so  lonely  in  London,  and  what  you  have  said  about 
communion  with  the  Holy  Ghost  has  led  me  ta  ask  if  you  could  not  say  something 
that  would  make  London  seem  a  little  more  like  home  to  me."  I  asked,  *'  Do  you 
come  of  a  large  family  ?  "  She  answered,  **  Yes ;  there  were  thirteen  of  us."  She 
had  been  suddenly  removed  from  their  association,  and  placed  alone  in  London. 
Voor  daughters  may  have  to  undergo  the  same  experience,  and,  if  so,  let  them  feel 
that  there  is  as  great  love  to  be  found  in  the  Church  as  in  the  home.  Don't  let 
them  go  away  from  home  without  seeing  that  they  are  recommended  to  some  priest 
ID  the  parish  to  which  they  are  going.  More  young  men  and  young  girls  go  wrong 
because  they  are  sent  up  without  recommendatory  letters  to  London  clergy  than 
because  of  anything  else  that  I  know  of.  It  is  an  infamous  shame  that  parochial  clergy 
allow  their  young  parishioners  to  go  to  London  without  recommendatory  letters.  I 
am  a  busy  man  myself,  sometimes  working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  but  I  shall  always  be 
pleased  to  see  that  your  children  are  placed  in  the  care  of  some  clergyman  in  London 
if  it  is  decided  to  send  them  there.  I  have  one  minute  more.  I  want  you  to  bear 
ihh  in  mind,  not  only  to  teach  your  children  to  believe,  but  to  act.  I  thank  God 
that  when  the  history  of  this  age  comes  to  be  written  it  will  certainly  be  found  to 
have  been  an  age  of  work ;  and  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  this,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  mental  qualities  of  your  child,  that  whatever  may  be  the  work  it  may  have  to  do, 
that  yon  will  set  it  in  the  right  way  of  doing  something  distinctly  for  God  and  His 
Church.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  our  dear  Lord  has  said  this :  "He  that 
believeth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also  ;  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  My  Father.*'  Bring  up  your  children  to  do  some 
de6mte  daily  work  for  God  and  for  the  Church.  You  do  not  know  what  your  child 
may  be  able  to  do.  If  there  is  one  lesson  which  God  the  Father  teaches  more  than 
another,  it  is  this  :  respect  the  potentialities  of  childhood.  Over  and  over  again  in 
the  crises  that  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Church  He  has  placed  before  our  notice 
some  little,  puny  child  who  was  to  become  a  great  deliverer.  For  instance,  take  the 
case  of  Moses.  You  see  a  tiny,  dimpled-faced  child,  with  its  little,  fat,  chubby  hands 
playing  with  the  reeds  and  rushes  of  the  Nile  as  it  floats  down  its  waters — a  child  that 
was  afterwards  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  people,  whose  tiny  hands  were  to  grasp  the 
rod  which  was  to  turn  that  very  river  on  which  he  floated  as  a  little  child  into  a 
river  of  blood.  I  want  you  to  see  this.  You  do  not  know  what  that  little  child  of 
yoon  may  be,  what  its  little  hands  may  do,  or  where  its  little  feet  may  walk.  Let 
me  entreat  you,  in  God's  name,  not  to  spoil  your  children.  The  spoilt  child  is  the 
child  of  the  fool,  and  the  spoilt  child  is  spoilt  for  eternity  ;  and  just  bear  this  in  mind, 
all  the  greatest  monsters,  Nero,  Herod,  and  others,  were  once  children  who  were 
spoilt  at  the  knee  of  a  foolish  mother. 

(3)    The  Mission  of  a  Mother. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  A.  Bowers,  Canon  Residentiary  and  Diocesan 

Missioner  of  Gloucester. 

I  AM  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  mission  of  a  mother,  and  I  want 
to  speak  very  simply.  I  always  feel  it  a  great  responsibility  to  speak  to  mothers, 
because  if  there  is  one  class  of  people  more  important  or  more  influential  than 
any  other  in  a  parish,  a  city,  or  a  country,  it  is  the  mothers.  It  is  certainly 
trne  that  **  those  who  rock  the  cradles  rule  the  world."  The  real  tone  of  a 
home,  a  parish,  or  a  country,  will  never  rise  above  the  tone  of  the  women 
<>f  that  home,  the  women  of  that  parish,  or  the  women  of  that  country ;  so  that, 
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if  the  tone  of  the  women  is  high,  pure,  noble,  and  Christ-like,  then  the  tone  of 
the  home,  the  parish,  and  the  country  will  be  the  same  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tone  of  the  women  is  mean,  paltry,  and  unworthy,  and  not  on  the  side  of  what 
is  highest  and  best,  then,  down  goes  your  home,  down  goes  your  parish,  and  down 
goes  the  country  to  which  you  belong.     It  must  be  so  ;  you  cannot  help  it. 

Recognize,  first  of  all,  then,  the  great  responsibility  of  your  mission  towards  your 
home,  your  husband,  and  your  children.  With  regard  to  your  husbands,  I  will  only 
remind  you  of  a  saving  of  Rousseau — "If  you  would  have  men  great  and  virtuous, 
impress  upon  the  mmds  of  women  what  greatness  and  virtue  are.  Men  will  be  what 
women  make  them."  But,  with  rt^gard  to  your  children,  I  should  like  to  speak  more 
fully,  and,  as  I  have  four  children  of  my  own— three  in  this  world  and  one  in  the 
Paradise  of  God — I  am  sure  you  won't  mind  my  doing  so. 

How  much  we  think  of  our  children  !  We  love  them  as  our  very  life ;  we  think 
they  are  the  best  children  in  the  whole  world — I  think  my  children  are  the  best, 
and  you  think  yours  are,  and  we  are  both  right  in  this.  Of  course,  we  know 
they  are  not  the  best  in  one  sense,  but  they  are— or  they  ought  to  be — to  us.  But 
I  sometimes  think  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  they  value  and  look  up  to 
us.  I  remember  once  hearing  a  Sunday  school  teacher  ask  her  class  if  they  had 
ever  heard  of  anybody  who  was  always  good,  besides  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
teacher  expected  them  to  say  they  never  had  ;  but  one  little  girl  held  up  her  hand, 
and  said  :  "  Please,  teacher,  I  know  somebody  who  is  always  good,  besides  our 
Lord,**  "  Oh  !  I  don't  think  you  do,"  said  the  teacher.  "  Yes,  I  do,"  answered  the 
child.  "Who's  that,  then?"  enquired  the  teacher.  "  Why,  my  mother,"  said  the 
child;  "she's  always  good."  Yes,  my  friends,  they  do  trust  us,  and  love  us,  and 
think  that  we  are  sUways  good.  We  know  that  we  are  not,  don't  we?  and  often  do 
not  deserve  this  confidence  at  all ;  but  they  think  that  because  "  mother  "  says  or 
does  a  thing,  it  must  be  all  right.  Suffer  me,  then,  to  suggest  to  you  two  or  three  plain 
counsels,  which  may,  perhaps,  help  you  to  rise  to  your  mission  amongst  your 
children. 

I. — First  and  foremost  among  these,  I  would  say.  be  careful  over  your  words.  This 
is  a  good  rule  for  all  of  us,  wherever  we  are,  but  it  is  especially  so  in  the  presence  of  our 
children.  A  few  unkind,  thoughtless  words,  spoken  when  they  afe  present,  may  ring 
again  and  again  for  years  in  that  child's  life,  and  do  untold  mischief.  And  who  has  done 
it  ?  Why,  the  one  in  the  whole  wide  world  who  ought  to  have  been  the  last  to  have 
done  it — mother  has  done  it.  We  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that  we  take  our  children 
in,  but  I  imagine  that,  as  a  rule,  they  take  us  in  far  more  than  we  take  them  in.  I 
would  say,  then,  let  no  scandal  or  idle  gossip  be  repeated  in  your  home,  so  that,  when 
God  calls  you  away,  and  your  children  look  back  upon  what  you  have  been  to  them, 
they  may,  at  least,  be  able  to  say  of  you  that,  *'  there  was  one  thing  about  which 
mother  was  always  very  particular  (and  she  was  quite  right),  and  that  was,  that  she 
would  never  allow  us  to  say  a  thing  behind  a  person's  back  that  we  should  not  have  the 
pluck  or  the  courage  to  say  l)efore  his  face.  All  this,  I  know,  is  very  difificult  for 
many  of  you,  because  you  are  not  only  mother,  but  you  have  to  be  cook,  housemaid, 
and  nursemaid  as  well.  Some  of  us  have  separate  people  for  these  various  duties,  and 
then  it  is  hard  work ;  but  you  are  often  single-handed  in  it  all.  You  know  what 
thoughts  you  have  often  had,  as  you  stood  by  your  baby's  cradle,  and  looked  down 
on  the  mystery  of  that  new  life  which  God  had  sent  to  your  home ;  and  yon  have 
wondered  what  the  future  would  really  be — whether  that  little  child  would  bring  to 
you  brightness,  and  happiness,  and  joy,  or  whether  it  would  be  the  reverse ;  and, 
if  you  were  a  good  woman,  you  have  looked  up  to  God  in  your  weakness,  and  your 
prayer  has  been,  "O  God,  give  me  grace  to  nurse  my  little  one  for  Thee,  that  he 
may  be  true  to  his  baptism,  and  live  as  a  '  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'" 

II. — If  your  children  go  wrong  (God  grant  you  may  be  spared  this),  but,  if  they  do, 
don't  lose  your  temper  with  them,  and  call  them  names.  Rather  call  your  child 
quietly  aside,  and  speak  to  him  as  only  a  mother  can,  and  remind  him  to  Whom  he 
belong,  that  he  is  God's  child  as  well  as  yours,  and  how  it  grieves  you  when  he  does 
what  IS  wrong  ;  and  I  don't  think  you  will  have  to  speak  to  him  long  before  you  see 
the  tears  gather  in  his  eyes  and  course  down  his  cheeks,  and  you  will  have  won  your 
child,  not  by  "temper,*  or  "  giving  him  such  a  thrashing,"  but  you  will  have  won  him 
by  the  power  God  meant  you  to  win  him  by—  perhaps  the  second  greatest  power  in 
th*e  world  (the  love  of  God  is  the  greatest  power) — the  love  of  a  good  mother. 

III. — Back  up  at  home  all  that  the  clergy  and  the  Sunday  and  Day  School  teachers 
are  doing  for  your  children.      I  always  think  that  we  parents  owe  a  deep  debt 
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of  gratitude  to  the  clergy  and  teachers  for  all  they  aie  doing  for  our  children — and 
tbe  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  second  their  efforts  in  every  way.     It  is  most  unfair 
when  we  parents,  by  the  low  level  of  our  own  lives  at  home,  allow  the  teaching  that 
nor  children  have  received  at  church  and  school  to  be  contradicted.     What  chance,  I 
ask,  have  the  clergy  and  teachers  when  this  is  so?    ''Well,"  you  say,  ''  I   think 
joo  are  right  about  that,  and  I  certainly  ought  to  assist  the  clergy  and  teachers  in  this 
matter,  and  make  their  work  at  once  easier  and  more  successful,  but  how  can  I 
do  it  ? "    In  this  way.     When  your  boy  comes  home  from  the  day  school,  ask  him 
vfaat  he  has  been  doing,  and  take  an  interest  in  it  all.     Perhaps  he  has  been  doing 
arithmetic — ask  him  how  many  sums  were  set,  and  how  many  he  eot  right.     Perhaps 
be  was  set  six  sums,  and  he  got  four  or  five  right ;  if  so,  this  is  good  ;  give  him  a  word 
of  enconragement,  or,  as  we  say,  *'  pat  him  on  the  back."     Don't  you  find  you  can 
do  your  work  the  better  when  you  get  a  word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  ? 
I  confess,  I  do.    Then,  when  your  child  goes  back  to  school,  and  he  has  to  do  his 
arithmetic  again  (or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any  of  his  other  lessons),  he  will  think  to 
liimself,  "  Mother  cares  how  I  do  this — whether  well  or  ill,"  and  he  will  put  his  little 
heart  into  it,  auid  do  his  best.     And  so  you  will,  by  this  simple  method,  in  a  very  real 
way,  make  the  teachers'  work  all  the  easier.     Then,  with  regard  to  the  Sunday 
school.    See  that  your  children  learn  the  Sunday  school  lesson  before  the  Sunday 
comes  round.      I  always  think  it  a  good  plan  if,  at  least  from  time  to  time,  the 
father,  on  some  one  evening  of  the  week,  should  undertake  this.     God  has  put  two 
people  over  the  children ;  why  should  the  mother  do  everything  ?    And,  in  addition 
to  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  good  husband  will  be  helped  by  his  own 
little  diildren  coming  to  his  knee  and  saying  the  lessons  that  he  used  to  say  when  a 
boy.    It  will  be  very  likely  to  pull  him  up,  and  make  him  think,  and  leave  its  mark 
apon  his  own  life.    A  little  child  very  often  leads  a  grown-up  man.    Most  of  us  are  the 
better  for  the  wonderful  influence  of  our  children  upon  us.    And  then,  with  regard  to 
helping  the  clergy  in  their  work.     Here  is,  at  least,  one  way.    When  your  children 
are  being  prepared  for  confirmation,  take  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  when  they  come 
home  from  the  instruction,  ask  them  what  was  the  subject  of  it ;  and  when  the  day  of 
confirmation  comes  round,  try  and  be  present.     Don't  go  there  to  look  about,  still 
less  to  see  who  is  dressed   best,  or  anything  of  that  kind.      A  good  mother  on 
her  child's  confirmation  day  should  be  on  her  knees,  asking  that  the  sevenfold  gifts 
of  the   Holy  Spirit  may  be  poured  out  on  that  dear  child  that  she  loves  as  her 
very  life.     If,  however,  you  cannot  be  spared  from  home  to  go  to  the  confirmation, 
at  least,  when  the  hour  comes  round,  steal  quietly  up  into  your  room,  and  there 
kneel  down  and  ask  for  God's  blessing  on  your  child,  and  the  God  who  knows  why 
yoQ  couldn't  go  will  bestow  His  gifts  as  truly  as  if  you  had  been  there.    One  warning 
I  would  venture  to  give  you.     Don't  think  that  your  work  in  this  matter  is  over  when 
the  confirmation  is  over ;  it  is  then  that,  perhaps,  your  best  work  begins.     From  the 
very  start,  get  your  child  to  make  a  defiinite  rule  about  the  Holy  Communion,  fixing 
upon  some  one  Sunday  in  the  month  upon  which  to  come,  and  never  allowing  that 
Sanday  to  go  by  (onless  he  is  ill)  without  going,  if  possible,  to  the  early  celebration, 
to  meet  Christ,  and  to  receive  from  Him  grace  to  live  a  holy  life.    Th^  week  before  the 
Commanion  Sunday,  remind  your  child  to  prepare  himself  by  using  at  his  morning 
and  evening  prayers  the  "  Communicants'  Manual,"  which  his  parish  priest  has  put 
into  his  hands.    And  when  the  Sunday  itself  comes  round,  go,  if  possible,  with 
the  child,  and  kneel  by  his  side  at  the  great  Divine  service  ;  or,  if  you  cannot  both  be 
spared  on  the  same  Sunday,  let  him  at  least  know  that  mother  will  be  there — and 
&ther,  too-^at  the  next  opportunity.     I  need  hardly  say  that  you  will  never  do  this 
higher  work  among  your  children  if  you  and  your  husband  are  not  practically  showing 
that  yott  value  these  things  yourselves.     "  Do  as  I  tell  you  "  is  all  very  well,  but 
*'  Do  as  I  do  "  is  a  great  deal  better. 

IV. — ^There  are  two  matters  against  M'hich,  I  think,  wc  ought  certainly  to  warn  our 
children — one  is  impurity,  and  the  other  intemperance.  About  the  latter  it  is 
oomnaratively  easy  to  speak,  but  the  former  is  more  difficult,  I  do  not,  however,  think 
for  tnis  reason  we  ought  to  be  silent.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  duties  in  this  Ufe  are 
tbe  most  important ;  and  the  conspiracy  of  silence  on  this  matter  has  gone  on  quite 
long  enough.  It  is  surely  far  better  that  father  should  speak  to  the  boys,  and  mother 
to  the  i^rls,  than  that  the  devil  should  be  the  first  to  speak  to  them  ;  and  that  the 
devil  will  speak  to  them  far  earlier  in  their  lives  than  many  of  you  have  the  least  idea 
of,  is  as  certain  as  that  we  are  here  to-day.  I  have  been  simply  appalled  (I  can  use 
no  other  word)  at  the  early  age  at  which  temptations  of  this  kind  frequently 
commence  ;  and  most  children  fail  into  them  through  sheer  ignorance.     I  feel  quite 
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sure  that  many  a  home  which  is  to-day  overclouded  by  some  terrible  sorrow  born  of 
impurity,  would  have  been  saved  from  it,  if  only  father  and  mother  had  faced  and 
dealt  with  this  confessedly  difficult  but  necessary  task  in  the  early  days.  It  is  £aur 
l)etter  to  put  a  fence  round  a  precipice,  and  so  avoid  a  tumble  and  crash,  than  to 
leave  it  unguarded  and  have  to  provide  expensive  ambulance  at  the  bottom,  when  the 
mischief  has  been  done.  On  the  matter  of  temperance  I  would  only  say  this :  Our 
opinions  may  be  divided  as  to  the  necessity  of  alcohol  for  grown-up  people,  but  I 
hope  we  are  agreed  that  at  least  for  children  (except  under  medical  order)  it  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  have  no  hand  in  giving  it  to  them. 

There  are'  many  other  plain  counsels  which  I  might  venture  to  give  you,  but  time 
forbids.  Those  I  have  mentioned  will,  I  feel  persuaded,  make  you  and  the  dear  ones 
in  your  home  all  the  brighter  and  happier.  But  what  does  all  this  involve  on  your 
part  ?  It  certainly  means  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  you  yourself  must  be  striving  to 
be  true  to  God  in  your  own  life.  You  will  never  be  the  power  that  you  ought  to 
be — and  might  be — in  your  own  home,  unless  this  is  so. 

When  God  calls,  and  calls  in  vain,  to  a  mother  to  live  the  higher  life,  I 
think  He  sometimes  comes  and  takes  away  one  of  the  little  lambs  of  our  fold. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  always  the  reason  when  we  lose  our  children,  but  I  think  it  is 
sometimes.  The  same  old,  careless  life — ^no  prayer — no  worship — no  Communion  ; 
God  seems  to  say,  '*  I  love  her  too  well  to  leave  her  alone — I  must  Win  her"  ;  and 
then  His  visitation  comes.  It  is  like  the  story  of  the  Scotch  shepherd,  who  wanted 
to  get  his  flock  of  ewes  and  Iambs  across  the  ford  of  a  river.  It  was  so  difficult — they 
we  ire  so  timid  of  the  water.  At  last,  he  took  up  one  of  the  little  lambs  of  his  flock  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  it  through  the  stream,  and  put  it  down  on  the  green  pasture  on 
the  other  side.  Directly  it  was  put  down,  it  began  to  call  for  its  mother ;  and  the 
mother,  hearing  her  lamb  calling  for  her,  forgot  her  fear  of  the  water,  and  dashed 
across  to  join  her  lamb,  and  all  the  rest  followed  her,  as  you  know  sheep  will.  It  is 
the  same,  isn't  it,  sometimes,  with  us?  The  Great  Shepherd  of  the  Sheep  Himself 
comes  to  our  home  and  takes  one  of  our  lambs  in  His  own  arms  across  the  narrow  stream 
of  death,  and  puts  it  down  on  the  green  pastures  of  the  Paradise  of  God,  and  oh  I  how 
the  little  one  seems  to  call  us  !  How  it  seems  to  say,  '*  Mother,  live  a  holy  life — 
mind  your  prayers,  your  Bible,  your  worship,  your  Communion — so  that  you  and  I 
may  be  together  another  day,  for  ever  before  the  throne  of  God.  Ah  !  how  many  a 
mother  has  bben  helped  in  this  way  by  what  seemed  to  be  such  a  terrible  visitation. 
And  so  I  would  say  to  you,  never  neglect  your  prayers,  never  neglect  God's 
Holy  Word  ;  don't  forget  your  worship,  and  don't  always  put  it  off  until  Sunday 
night ;  above  all,  be  regular  at  your  Communions.  If  you  needed  these  things  before 
you  were  married  (and  you  certainly  did),  you  need  them  a  thousand-fold  more  now 
that  you  have  so  many  new  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Live  this  life,  then ;  and  your  husband  and  children  will  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed  ;  and,  at  the  last  great  day,  when  you  and  your  dear  ones  stand  (as,  God 
grant  you  may)  together  before  the  Throne,  the  God  Whom  you  have  been  trying  to 
serve,  although  it  was  very  imperfectly  (and  no  one  knows  that  better  than  yourself)* 
still  He  will  turn  to  you,  and  say:  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  mother;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

(4)  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

The    Rev.    WILLIAM    JOHN    Knox-Little,    Canon    of 
Worcester,  and  Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross. 

My  Lord  Bishop,  My  Dear  Friends, — I  feel  at  this  moment  that  I  am,  as 
I  have  been  many  times  in  life,  in  danger  and  difficulty.  In  difficulty  because 
I  am  to  speak  of  a  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  unusual  relations,  namely, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  women  ;  in  danger  because  I  remember  reading  long  ago 
some  strange  story  which  I  have  half  forgotten,  in  the  mythology  of  the  old 
world,  where  somebody  was  torn  to  pieces — as  a  man  who  meddled  with  the 
arrangements  of  women.  The  chairman  can  tell  you  all  about  that  myth,  for  he  is  a 
scholar  and  was  a  schoolmaster  ;  but  I  have  forgotten  it.  But  what  I  do  feel  is  this, 
that  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  you  if,  in  your  kindness  and  womanly  tenderness,  after 
I  have  said  what  I  have  to  say  upon  so  serious  a  subject,  you  will  not  rend  me  in 
pieces.  I  think,  after  all,  I  may  speak  to  you  without  fear  of  disaster  for  this  one 
simple  reason,  which  I  will  whisper  in  the  ears  of  my  friends  in  this  meeting.  I  am  an 
old  lover  and,  .therefore,  I  know  something  about  it.     I  fell  in  love  when  I  was  quite 
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a  bojr,  and  I  kept  so  through  all  dangers  and  disasters  until  I  achieved  my  immediate 
desire,  and  I  have  grown  up  a  lover  day  by  day.  I  am  the  wildest  and  most  passion- 
ate of  lovers  at  this  moment.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it  myself,  because  the  object  of 
my  affections  unfortunately  is  not  here  this  afternoon.  Therefore,  I  know  something 
tbout  it,  and  that  is  a  great  point  in  talking  upon  any  subject.  Then  there  is  another 
point,  and  it  is  this  :  Many  years  ago  a  great  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  gifted  women  I  know,  and  the  wife  of  a  bishop  too,  advised  me  to  preach  on 
lore  and  marriage.  I  took  her  advice,  and  she  listened  to  my  sermons,  and  I  am 
boood  to  say  she  was  a  severe,  but  also  a  helpful,  critic.  She  may,  for  all  I  know,  be 
in  this  room  this  afternoon  ;  but,  anyhow,  I  am  stimulated  in  speaking  upon  this 
sabject  by  the  inspiration  of  that  very  thoughtful  and  gifted  and  loving  woman.  One 
other  thing  I  have  to  say  as  a  preliminary  remark  upon  my  subject.  I  was  saying 
last  night  in  another  part  of  Devonshire,  I  remember  learning  from  a  great  French 
statesman,  who  said,  "  I  will  give  you  a  tip  about  making  a  speech.  Sweep  out  the 
floor  before  the  footlights ;  get  through  the  prologue  clear  and  distinct,  and  then 
come  to  the  drama."  I  have  got  through  three-quarters  of  the  prologue,  but  there  is 
one  part  more.  It  is  this  :  I  was  wandering  in  Ireland,  with  a  brother  of  mine. 
Mar  a  place  called  Powerscourt,  not  far  from  Dublin.  You  have  heard  of  Ireland, 
I  hope,  because  I  love  it  so.  It  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  live  out  of.  On 
oQi  way  we  met  a  countryman,  and  I  asKed  him.  Is  this  the  way  to  Enniskerry  ? 
and  he  replied,  "  Och,  your  riverence,  if  you  just  follow  the  road  straight  forward 
70a  can  go  anywheres  in  the  world  you  likes."  Now  that  is  precisely  my  position 
this  afternoon.  If  I  follow  this  road  right  forward  I  may  go  anywheres  in  the 
world  I  likes.  My  sisters,  I  will  try  to  go  to  one  goal.  I  am  told  to  speak  to  you 
abont  courtship,  love,  and  marriage.  I  am  going  to  be  obedient  and  to  do  my  best, 
and  the  first  thing  I  would  say  to  you  is,  that  this  is  a  very  serious  question ;  that  in 
spiteof  all  one's  jokes  and  all  one's  nonsense,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  spring  of 
laughter  lies  so  very  close  to  the  fountain  of  tears,  there  is  the  great  truth  that  when 
ve  talk  of  courtship  and  marriage  we  are  talking  of  a  very  great  subject  for  both  men 
and  women,  and  a  subject  which  ought,  to  my  mind,  to  have  been  dealt  with  more 
senously,  earnestly  and  constantly  by  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  a  very  serious 
qoestion,  and  when  I  come  to  think  of  it  seriously  I  am  struck  by  two  things.  By 
the  way,  if  you  want  to  know,  read  my  book  about  **  The  Christian  Home."  Now, 
here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  an  advertisement ;  but  you  may  borrow  the  book  and 
need  not  pay  for  it.  I  do  not  think  the  book  will  do  you  any  harm,  although  I  am 
sore  if  you  read  it  I  shall  get,  as  I  have  got  from  so  many  ladies,  such  letters,  such 
tenible  letters  !  Anyhow,  one  cannot  say  all  one  thinks  in  a  short  speech.  You  will 
fiod  what  I  think,  if  you  care  to  know  it,  in  that  book.  But  to  go  on.  There  ate 
ivo  things  that  struck  me  seriously  and  earnestly  about  courtship  and  marriage. 

1  am  struck  by  the  lightness,  the  folly,  the  vapouriness,  the  vanitv,  the  vulgarity  with 
*hich  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  which  can  occupy  the  minds  of  men  and  women  is 
treated  sometimes  in  our  serial  literature,  and  in  our  daily  Press,  and  in  the  novel  of 
the  day.  And  I  pause,  my  sisters,  to  say,  put  down  your  foot  on  that  vulgarity,  and 
remember  that  a  man  or  woman  daring  to  speak  lightly,  or  in  a  trifling  way,  on 
so  great  a  subject,  is  insulting  you  and  insulting  God.  That  is  the  first  thing.  And 
the  second  thing  is  this — the  enormous  change  that  has  passed  over  the  position  of 
women.  Of  course  we  know  how  wonderful  the  Incarnation  is — altering  the  whole 
position  of  women  in  the  world.  To  me  it  is  quite  a  wonderful  thought  that  the 
bond  of  the  Lord  we  lo^e,  to  this  world,  is  not  through  the  power  of  a  human 
Either,  bat  through  the  power  of  a  human  mother ;  and  the  glory  of  womanhood  to 
begin  with,  is  found  in  the  great  thought  that  the  link  which  binds  Him  on  whom  ve 
depend,  on  whom  we  hope  for  all  things,  to  whom  we  look  and  whom  we  love — the 
real  link  is  Mary — blessed  Mary  ;  and  the  greatness  of  women  has  been  brought  to 
the  world  by  the  Incarnation  of  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  then,  coming  to 
modem  times,  great  changes  have  passed  over  women.  I  know  that  now  ladies  ride 
iHcydes.  I  do  not  like  the  thing.  I  am  an  old  fogey.  I  will  not  let  my  girls 
ride  bicycles.  Whatever  they  may  do  I  should  not  let  them  do  that.  But  I 
believe  that  ladies  do  ride  bicycles  and  do  a  great  many  other  things  which  are 
curious  and  startling.  But  the  change  that  has  come  over  women  is,  if  very  strange, 
also  powerful,  and  beautiful,  and  in  many  ways  very  good.  The  other  day  I  was 
standing,  with  my  own  sweetheart,  that  is  my  wife,  on  the  steps  of  Trinity  Dining  Hall 
at  Cambridge,  and  I  was  vapouring  away  about  other  days,  when  I  saw  the  under- 
graduates C(«ming  out  from  the  lectures,  and  after  them  I  was  astonished  to  see  a 
number  of  young  ladies.     I  said  to  my  wife,  '*  What  can  this  mean?  "and  she  said 
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to  me,  ''Dear,  those  are  the  girl  graduates  *  with  the  golden  hair.'    Tennyson  dreamt 
of  them  in  your  days.     There  they  are ! "    It  has  been  a  great  change,  and  a  good 
change.     I  am  very  glad  that  the  girls  should  have  learning,  and  be  able  to  go  to  the 
high  classes  of  the  university  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     I  think  that,  in  spite  of  being 
an  old  fogey.     But  there  is  another  side.    They  become  "advanced,"  some  of  them. 
Some  always  wear  spectacles,  and  then  they  all  carry  books  under  their  arms,  and 
they  walk  along  as  though  they  thought  that  a  man  was  the  most  horrid  thing  that 
could  possibly  be.     I  do  not  like  that.     The  other  day,  in  Birmingham,  the  great 
capital  of  the  Midlands,  an  advanced  lady  got  up  and  said  that  the  only  way  to  free 
women  from  the  thraldom  of  men  was  to  begin  at  the  foundation,  and  kill  all   the 
Vx)ys.     She  actually  said  that.     Now  I  always  remember  that  a  schoolmaster  (who 
is  now  a  bishop)  once  said,  "  Take  a  boy  by  himself,  and  he  is  an  angel ;  put  them 
together,  and  they  are  the  very  devil,"     But  I  love  them  still.     I  have  sons  of  my 
own,  and  about  half-a-dozen  of  other  peoples*  in  whom  I  am  interested,  and  then  I 
have  an  orphanage  of  boys  to  look  after,  and  then  I  have  boys  scattered  all  about 
the  world  who  are  very  dear  to  me ;  so  I  do  not  like  that  lady.     Now  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  person  who  tries  to  abolish  boys.     Let  me  advise 
you,  young  women ;  love  boys  when  they  are  good,  and  make  them  good  that  they 
may  love  you.      Then  there  is  another   curious  illustration    of  the    *'  advanced " 
woman's  distorted  notions.     I  was  told  the  other  day,  I  think  it  was  in  Leicester, 
that  some  lady  in  the  "  advanced  "  ranks  said  that  the  only  way  to  deliver  women 
from  the  thraldom  of  men  was  for  all  women  to  make  up  their  minds  that  for  the 
next  three  years  they  would  not  speak  to  men,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
all  over  the  world ;  and  I  understand  that  a  distinguished  prelate,  commenting  upon 
the  remark,    observed,     "that  indeed  would  solve  all  social   problems!"      Have 
nothing  to  do  with  women  who  hold  such  opinions  !    These  are  the  bad  sides  of  the 
advance  of  women.     Now,  these  being  the  bad  sides,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
what  I  think  the  best  of  all.     Some  women  are  called  quite  seriously  to  lead  lonely 
lives.     The  great  thing  of  modern  times,  the  great  teaching,  I  think,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  its  practical  effect  is  this,  that  women  who  are  not  married  may  be  most 
useful,  and  may  be  a  great  power  in  the  world.     There  are  women  who  are  not 
married  who  act  the  part  of  mothers,  and  do  their  duty  most  splendidly.      Then 
there  are  women  who  are  never  married,  who  glorify  God  by  real  self-denial,  loving 
and  living  as  sisters  or  nurses.     Modem  days  have  learned  from  the  Church  that 
woman's  work  must  be  done  with  love,  and  it  may  be  the  love  of  a  very  high  self- 
denial.      But   then,   besides   all    that,    and    this  is   my   point   to-day,    there   are 
women  who  may  not  be  married,  but  who  are  going  to  marry.     If  they  are  going  to 
be  married  they  have  to  understand  the  meaning  of  courtship,  and  they  have  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  marriage,  and  both  these  things  involve  great  Christian 
privileges.     One  day,  in  Oxford,  when  the  university  was  discussing  whether  any 
ladies  ought  to  have  degrees,  I,  being  a  Cambridge  man,  was  taken  by  my  beloved 
friend,  Dr.  Liddon,  to  the  gallery  to  watch  the  performance.     There  was  a  vice- 
chancellor  there,  and  whenever  he  lost  his  place  on  the  paper  and  could  not  read  the 
words  one  of  the  lads  cried  out,  "  Ask  the  ladies ;  they  will  translate  it" ;  and  when 
they  all  got  up  to  vote,  and  it  was  evident  the  ladies  had  won  the  day,  a  young 
undergraduate  who  was  standing  near  me  in  the  gallery,   who  did   not  know  me, 
and  whom  I  did  not  know,  turned  round  to  me,  and  with  much  seriousness  said, 
*•  Hang  it  all,  sir,  very  soon  there  will  not  be  in  the  countcy  a  girl  fit  to  marry ;  they 
will  never  fall  in  love."     I  said,  **0h,  take  courage,  I  am  told  that  at  Girion,  at 
Cambridge,  my  university,  they  are  doing  uncommonly  well ;  they  are  falling  in  love 
like  anything ;  and  although  I  think  they  may  beat  you  in  the  schools,  they  probably 
will  take  heart,  if  you  are  a  good  chap,  and  do  your  duty ;  they  will  fall  in  love. 
Human  nature  is  human  nature.     You  stick  out  and  do  your  duty."    The  dear  boy 
was  so  consoled.     Possibly  he  is  since  in  love,  or  even  married. 

Well,  further,  I  do  really  and  truly  think,  without  any  joking,  or  any  nonsense,  that 
courtship  is  a  great  thing,  that  may  be  under  the  blessing  of  the  Christian  Church. 
After  all,  no  matter  whether  you  ride  bicycles,  or  are  top  in  the  tripos  at  Cambridge,  or 
double  first  at  Oxford,  Christ  is  head  of  the  man,  and  man  is  head  of  the  woman,  and 
God  Almighty  did  not  make  two  classes ;  He  made  two  sexes.  It  is  no  use.  We 
cannot  be  rivals  ;  we  must  complete  humanity.  And  so  I  say  that  the  real  beauty  of  a 
man,  if  he  is  a  man,  if  he  is  a  right  fellow,  if  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  power 
and  the  blessedness  and  loveliness  of  love,  is,  when  he  sees  in  some  woman  the  ideal  of 
his  life,  to  love  her.  His  business,  then,  is  to  court  her.  What  is  hers  ?  Now,  I  am 
afraid  of  being  rent  in  pieces,  and  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  will  tell  you  from  my 
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experience — ^my  blessed  experience — that  her  duty  is  this.  First,  reasonableness.  She 
does  not  expect  him  to  be  either  an  Apollo  or  a  God  Almighty.  She  is  reasonable. 
Second,  kindness,  for  if  she  does  not  respond  to  all  his  feelings,  she,  anyhow,  feels  that 
the  poor  chap  is  in  earnest,  and  so  she  is  kind.  And  then,  truth.  If  siie  can  love  him 
rightly,  well  and  good.  If  she  cannot,  she  will  say  so,  and  she  will  say  it  earnestly 
and  kindly.  Bat  if  he  is  anything  of  a  fellow,  he  will  not  trouble  much  about  her 
saying  it ;  be  will  see  bow  the  wind  blows ;  he  will  have  a  fair  idea  if  he  has  a 
ctttDce.  If  he  has  not,  heMl  bear  it  like  a  man  ;  but  he  won't  give  up  at  once.  If 
he  deserve  her,  he  will  try  again  and  again  many  times,  and  he  will  very  often  win 
in  the  end,  too.  He  will  never  forget  that  he  may  love  her  deeply  before  she  can 
love  him,  and  his  business  is  to  show  her  he  is  not  undeserving  of  her  love.  Then, 
her  next  duty  is  thoroughness.  If  she  does  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fellow  is 
worth  loving,  that  he  is  good,  honest,  straightforward,  hard-working,  that  he  is  not  a 
flirting  fellow,  or  one  of  your  nasty  young  idiots  who  go  about  in  modem  society 
playing  with  the  affections  of  girls,  or  a  mass  of  vanity  amusing  himself,  but  a  real 
fellow,  she  should  be  thorough,  and  if  she  does  give  him  her  heart  she  gives  him  the 
whole  of  it  in  the  faith  and  fear  and  love  of  God.  That  is  my  advice  as  to  courtship. 
Now  as  to  marriage.  As  courtship  is  the  preparation,  so  marriage  is  the  solemn 
conclusion,  under  the  power  and  under  the  sanction  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  in  that  awful  mystery  a  splendid,  sacred,  magnificeot  and 
sapernal  expression  in  human  life  of  the  everlasting  union  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 
And  when  once  hand  is  joined  in  hand,  when  once  heart  is  given  to  heart,  and  once 
that  bond  is  bound  and  God's  blessing  is  spoken,  there  is,  so  it  seems  to  me»  a  union 
which  human  courts  may  pretend  to  break,  but  which  connotes  and  expresses  the  love 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  gives  the  power  by  which  man  becomes  the  source  through 
which  the  Christian  Church  is  fed  with  living  souls  to  love  God.  And  then  there 
comes  the  great  beauty — as  in  courtship,  of  kindness,  thoughtfulness,  wisdom,  self- 
restraint,  so  in  marriage — of  faithfulness,  to  hate  the  thought  that  comes  from  the 
devil,  that  would  ever  make  the  man  and  the  woman  think  of  the  other  except  in  the 
one  great  way  as  their  very  life.  There  are  terrible  troubles  and  sorrows  add  trials, 
bat  out  of  them  comes  devotion,  for  behind  all  is  always  the  sense  that  one  heart 
it  beating  to  your  heart,  and  your  heart  is  beating  to  that  in  the  love  and  power  and 
sweetness  and  the  beauty  of  the  love  of  God.  I  daresay  there  are  marriages  where 
mistakes  have  been  made.  I  cannot  deal  with  that  in  one  half  hour.  Even  unhappy 
marriages  have  their  duties,  and  great  mistakes  have  their  correctives.  But  remember 
that  ooartship  and  love  are  serious  and  beautiful  and  touching  things,  and  under  God's 
love,  and  under  Christ's  benediction  the  broken  hearts  are  healed  by  the  broken  heart 
of  Calvary,  for  marriage  is  blessed  by  the  union  of  the  blessed  Three  in  One,  for  love 
is  given  for  one  purpose,  and  for  one  purpose  only,  to  make  us  Godlike.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  the  Church,  with  her  sacraments,  her  Bible,  her  priesthood,  the  carrying 
of  children  to  baptism,  the  bringing  of  boys  and  girls  to  confirmation,  the  union  of 
Christian  hearts  in  communion,  the  closer  union  of  truly  loving  hearts  in  the  marriage 
Ueming,  we  are  reminded  of  her  real  work,  namely,  to  teach  the  lesson  of  love  which 
is  ike  lesson  of  life.  The  way  in  which  our  own  boys  are  made  to  stand  against  mis- 
fortune and  disaster,  to  bear  ill  fortune  meekly,  to  suffer  ill  with  constancy,  through 
evil  or  good,  to  uphold  truth  always  is  what  ?  Love.  The  love  of  home,  the  hard  work 
of  the  school,  the  teaching  of  the .  Church,  the  joy  and  love  and  tenderness  of  the 
hearts  of  the  father  and  the  mother,  the  sweetness  of  the  bright  homes  of  England, 
the  sorrowful  separations,  the  dreadful  distances  and  tremendous  trials,  and  then  the 
darkness  of  the  grave,  all  lead  up  to  one  thought,  and  oh,  ye  women  of  England, 
rise  into  it,  and  remember  it.  Good  girls  make  good  boys,  good  women  make  good 
men,  and  all  is  meant  to  teach  us  just  one  thing — the  use  of  love ;  to  love  patiently, 
devotedly,  heart-brokenly,  it  may  be,  to  love  purely,  to  love  faithfully,  to  love  with 
manly  resolve  and  womanly  tenderness,  and  that  to  do  thcU  in  whatever  way  the 
c^ll  comes,  is  to  live  a  noble  life.  Strength  and  tenderness  make  up  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  then,  when  all  is  o'er. 


(«' 


Then  shall  break  eternal  day 

And  breath  from  far  life-giving  air. 
And  life  be  love,  and  death  be  dead  : 

May  we  be  there  !     May  we  be  there  ! " 

Oh  women,  love  purely,  brightly,  truly,  generously.  If  you  are  old,  remember  the 
Toong;  if  you  are  young,  do  not  be  "advanced,"  but  tender,  and  gentle  and  true. 
Boys  and  girls  should  love  each  other,  and  remember  that  God  is  love,  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him. 
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The  Right  Rev,  Chairman. 

It  is  only  on  one  aspect  of  this  subject  that  I  can  speak,  for  I  have  never  known  a 
mother's  love — ^my  mother  died  when  I  was  a  child — nor  have  I  any  children  myself ; 
but  I  know  what  a  good  wife  can  do  for  a  husband,  and  I  beg  that  ail  of  you  will  try 
to  make  good  wives,  and  to  realize  how  much,  in  common  things,  your  husbands 
depend  on  you.  But  don*t  let  that  be  all.  Don't  let  your  husbands  think  that  you 
are  only  to  be  their  servants  to  make  them  comfortable.  Let  them  feel  that  you  are 
their  home  companions,  not  in  little  things  only,  but  in  great  things  also — in  all  the 
good  things  in  which  you  have  been  urged  to  take  part.  You  must  think  of  your 
husbands  as  men  whose  lives  you  can  raise  up  by  being  good  women,  and  by  never 
being  the  occasion  for  their  departure  from  their  duty  to  God.  My  dear  friends,  the 
day  has  almost  passed,  and  this  gathering  at  the  Church  Congress  for  you,  in  this  dty, 
is  over  ;  but  I  hope  that  the  youngest  of  you  will  take  something  away  with  you  which 
shall  hereafter  influence  you  for  good — that  you  will  not  find  that  you  have  wasted 
your  day.  When  you  have  reached  my  age,  you  who  are  now  young  will  think  that 
the  passing  of  a  day  is  not  what  it  was  many  years  ago.  A  day  passed  is  a  day  gone 
out  of  your  small  store  of  life,  and  there  are,  doubtless,  among  you  those  who  feel,  as 
I  feel,  that,  as  life  passes  away,  each  day  becomes  more  precious,  and  must  not  be 
wasted  ;  that  each  day  we  must  do  the  good  that  the  time  enables  us  to  do.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  go  home  not  merely  to  say  how  pleasant  this  speaker  was,  or 
how  eloquent  was  that,  but  that  this  gathering  of  women  has  been  for  you  a  call  to 
remember  your  Church,  and  that  it  will  influence  you  and  help  you  in  your  sisterhood 
with  that  Church,  to  do  something  for  Christ  and  for  one  another,  nnd  so  contribute 
to  the  making  of  your  lives  Christian,  in  the  manner  and  by  the  methods  which  your 
Master  has  suggested. 


VICTORIA    HALL, 
Tuesday     Evening,     October     9Th,      1894 


The  Right  Worshipful   the  Mayor  OF  ExETER  in  the  Chair 


TEMPERANCE     WORK     AND     LEGISLATION, 
(i)  The  present  position  of  the  question  in  regard  to 

THE  community  GENERALLY. 

(2)  Temperance  legislation,  its  limits  and  possibilities, 

and  the  need  of  co-operation  in  securing  it. 

(3)  Temperance  work  in  the  Church. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Worshipful  CHAIRMAN. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  detain  you  with  any  remarks,  but  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  I  shall  reserve  until  the  end  of  the  meeting.  I  have  to 
introduce  to  an  Exeter  audience  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
of  the  day,  one  of  our  most  original  thinkers  on  scientific  subjects  as 
applied  to  social  problems,  and  one  whose  work  in  connection  with 
temperance  questions  has  been  marked  by  conspicuous  success.  I  will 
now  ask  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  to  read  a  paper. 
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(i)  The  Present  Condition  of  the  Question  in  regard  to  the 

Community   Generally. 

Sir  Benjamin  VV.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

My  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  for  twenty  minutes  I  am  asked 
to  read  is  derived  purely  from  observations  made  since  the  temperance 
question  became  to  me  one  of  the  great  studies  of  the  day.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  it  about  i860,  and  a  little  after  that  I  wrote 
an  article  in  the  Social  Science  Review  on  **  Temporary  Teetotalism." 
There  was  not  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  agitate  the  mind  very 
much  at  that  time ;.  I  was  not  myself  an  abstainer,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  had  one  abstaining  friend  except  the  late  George  Cruikshank,  whom 
many  admired  as  an  artist*  but  looked  upon  as  a  fanatic  in  temperance, 
and  for  whom  Douglas  Jerrold  once  proposed  a  banquet  round  the 
Aldgate  pump  as  an  example  to  the  Mansion  House.  But,  in  spite  of 
a  great  deal  of  such  like  amusement  on  the  water-drinking  system,  what 
was  said  in  its  favour  influenced  my  mediczl  mind  so  far  as  to  lead  me 
to  suggest  that  the  Temperance  League  might  be  doing  good  work  if, 
to  some  willing  inebriates  it  offered  to  institute  a  class  of  temporary 
abstainers  who  should  for  a  period,  say  of  three  months,  give  up  their 
dangerous  and  evil  practice,  and,  at  the  end  of  their  first  trial,  if  they 
found  they  were  in  as  good  a  condition  as  when  they  started,  should  take 
a  renewed  long  or  short  pledge. 

The  article  had  a  wide  circulation  amongst  social  scholars.  Several 
papers  noticed  it,  and  ^no  less  a  person  than  the  late  Mr.  John  Bright 
told  me  he  thought  the  idea  was  very  reasonable  and  practical ;  but  the 
suggestion  soon  died  out,  because  whilst  there  was  little  temptation  in  it 
for  the  public  at  large,  staunch  total  abstainers  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind 
of  candle-holding  which  they  did  not  approve  of  and  could  not  sanction. 

The  incident  affects  me  at  this  moment  as  recalling  the  position  of 
the  temperance  question  to  the  community  generally  a  generation — 
thirty-three  years — ago.  There  were  two-bottle  men  still  on  the  tapis 
—sometimes  on  it  at  full  length,  by  the  way — and  the  bold  man  or 
woman  who  dared  to  trust  to  water  alone  as  a  beverage  was  a  kind 
of  foil  on  whom  it  was  warrantable  to  pass  any  joke.  The  doctors 
were  so  orthodox  in  respect  to  wine  that  they  were  not  surprised  at 
seeing  a  healthy  man,  who  is  still  alive,  rejected  at  an  insurance  company 
as  a  bad  life,  simply  because  he  was  an  abstainer ;  and  the  clergy — 
well,  the  less  that  is  said  about  them  the  better,  except  that  I  once 
heard  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  text,  "  Give  wine  unto  him  who  is 
about  to  perish,'*  as  befitting  a  revival  meeting,  in  which  teetotalers 
were  held  at  a  discount. 

In  regard  to  the  community  generally,  the  position  of  the  temperance 
question  has  indeed  changed  marvellously  since  those  days.  By  many 
who  were  near  their  lives'  end  in  a  past  day,  the  present  tone  respecting 
temperance  would  be  incomprehensible.  The  clergy  and  the  doctors, 
the  most  educated  and  truest  representatives  of  the  community  as  they 
always  are,  though  at  their  best  mortals  of  mortals,  were  led  instead  of 
feading,  and  were  the  most  difficult  to  move.  It  was  not  for  them  to 
innovate.  Innovation  nevertheless  came,  is  increasing,  is  changing  the 
fece  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  now  both  clergy  and  doctors 
we  in  the  swim.     In  1863  very  few  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
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were  openly  sustaining  abstinence — probably  not  fifty  in  all,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  were  ten  well-known  medical  men.  Now  the  clerical 
exponents  may  be  reckoned  by  the  thousand,  while  in  the  Medical 
Temperance  Association  alone — over  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
preside — there  are  five  hundred  abstaining  members,  with  certainly  as 
large  a  number  of  abstainers  who  belong  to  no  particular  association, 
but  practise  abstinence  from  their  satisfied  professional  knowledge  of  its 
astounding  advantages  for  activity,  strength,  health,  readiness  for  work, 
and  length  of  life.  These  facts  alone  indicate  forcibly  the  present 
position  of  the  community  towards  temperance.  They  are  facts  of  the 
utmost  significance,  and  they  are  supported  by  other  evidences  of  the 
most  convincing  character,  extending  through  every  section  of  society. 

Those  who  administer  justice  and  from  the  bench  sum  up  and  deliver 
verdicts,  sedm  of  one  mind  in  favour  of  temperance.  Directors  of 
insurance  companies  are  so  influenced  that  instead  of  rejecting  a  candi- 
date because  he  follows  entire  abstinence,  they  admit  him,  in  some 
companies,  on  a  reduced  premium,  while  one  and  all  reject  him  if  his 
tendencies  are  towards  intemperance ;  and  if  he  be  in  a  business  that 
tempts  to  intemperate  habits  they  weight  his  life,  he  himself  being  at 
the  moment  temperate. 

The  inclination  of  the  public  mind  towards  abstinence  is  quite  as  well 
shown  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  men  for  important  employ- 
ments. When  attention  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  safety  and  protection 
of  property  the  confidence  bestowed  on  the  abstaining  protectors  and 
keepers  is  exhibited  in  the  fullest  degree ;  sometimes  even  by  alcoholic 
fanatics  themselves  in  a  manner  that  excites  a  smile.  I  once  saw  this 
feeling  displayed  towards  an  engine-driver.  I  was  travelling  by  train  to 
Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire.  My  railway  companions  were  a  lady  with 
two  of  her  children,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  sporting,  good-natured  type, 
who  helped  himself  rather  freely,  from  time  to  time,  from  his  brandy 
fiask,  was  hilarious,  and  wished  to  be  generous.  Suddenly,  away  from 
any  station,  the  train  stopped,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  anxious  mother, 
who  seized  her  children.  The  hilarious  traveller  turned  pale,  but  in  his 
good  nature  calmed  the  mother.  **  Don't  be  alarmed,  madam  ;  we  are 
in  safe  hands.  I  travel  by  this  line  often,  and  I  know  that  the  driver  is 
a  tee — teetotaler.*'  From  this  man,  evidently  a  confirmed  alcoholic, 
the  assurance  sounded  absurd,  but  it  was  quite  correct,  and  was  illus- 
trative of  much  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  world.  There  are  thousands 
on  thousands  who  would  like  all  railway  employes,  all  clerks,  all  soldiers, 
all  sailors,  all  policemen,  all  caretakers,  all  servants,  to  be  teetotalers. 
They  may  not  be  of  the  order  themselves,  but  they  would  like  those  who 
serve  them  so  to  be. 

The  sentiment  and  practice  extends  in  other  directions  :  in  schools, 
in  workhouses,  in  asylums  for  the  insane,  and,  despite  the  personal 
objection  to  abstinence  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  in  the  sick  hospital  itself. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  a  total  abstinence  experiment  was  commenced  in 
the  London  Temperance  Hospital.  That  experiment  has  been  subjected 
to  every  test,  to  every  criticism,  to  every  observation.  It  was  predicted 
for  it  that  mortality  from  it  would  be  beyond  all  measure  excessive ; 
that  it  would  tell  its  own  folly ;  that  it  would  come  to  an  end  by  its 
own  reckless  abandonment  of  one  of  the  most  necessary  aids  against 
disease  and  death.     Still,  it  goes  on,  and  never  with  more  satisfaction 
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than  in  the  past  two  years,  when  a  record  of  little  more  than  six  per 
cent,  of  deaths  has  been  rendered  from  patients,  received  in  the  most 
unreserved  form,  suffering  from  the  severest  diseases,  medical  and 
surgical,  that  a  hospital  is  open  to  receive ;  a  record  that  stands  well  by 
the  side  of  any  other  hospital  in  the  world,  and  is  better  than  most. 
The  result  has  not  been  lost  as  an  object-lesson.  There  is  still  a  feeling 
ID  hospitals  against  total  abstinence,  but  the  influence  of  it  has,  neverthe- 
less, become  almost  universal  in  the  way  of  strictest  principles  of  tem- 
perance. 

The  same  temperance  tendency  is  shown  in  the  desire  not  to  make 
use  of  public-houses  for  public  purposes.  At  one  time  public-houses 
were  centres  in  which  working-men  often  congregated  to  receive  their 
weekly  wage.  The  critical  mind  of  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick 
detected  the  mischief  that  was  latent  here  earlier  than  did  the  abstain- 
ing fraternity.  Now  the  abolition  of  the  custom  has  received  general 
approbation,  and  soon,  in  like  manner,  must  follow  the  disuse  of  the 
public-house  as  the  court  of  the  coroner  for  the  serious  duties  that 
important  officer  has  to  perform. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  clubs  found  in  the  public-house  their  only 
home.  This  amongst  the  working  classes  was  a  most  serious  popu- 
larization of  intemperate  habits,  and  stood  firmly  across  the  path  of  the 
total  abstaining  reformer.  The  mischief  has  been  most  ably  met  now 
by  the  establishment  of  rival  clubs,  such  as  the  Good  Templars,  the 
Rechabites,  and  other  kindred  societies,  in  which  the  avoidance  of  the 
public-house  is  insufficient,  the  avoidance  of  all  intoxicating  drink  in 
any  place,  on  any  occasion,  festive  or  serious,  being  also  demanded. 
Od  the  whole,  public  opinion  has  undergone  a  great  reform  in  respect 
to  the  value  of  the  public-house  as  a  place  of  resort  for  public  service, 
with  a  kind  of  noli  me  tangere  expression  which  did  not  formerly  exist, 
and  which  is  shown  in  the  care  exhibited  in  cutting  off  the  hotel 
department  from  the  drinking  bar.  I  never  remember  receiving  from 
au  immense  audience  so  loud  and  hearty  a  cheer  as  when  I  lately  said 
that  the  most  emphatic  abstainer  did  not  desire  to  do  away  with  the 
public-house ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  would  make  it  a  place  of  beauty 
and  usefulness,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children  could  meet  with 
the  utmost  freedom  and  kindness  ;  but  what  he  does  wish,  and  what  he 
means  to  remove,  is  the  evil  spirit  which  at  the  present  moment 
possesses  the  house  with  a  physical  devil. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  education  on  the  temperance 
question  is  another  striking  feature  of  the  present  hour,  especially  in  the 
introduction  of  temperance  literature  into  schools.  I  may  state,  not  for 
any  boasting  purpose,  but  purely  as  a  matter  of  evidence,  that  when  my 
litde  temperance  lesson  book  came  before  the  public  nothing  so  astounded 
me  as  that  from  one  educational  centre  four  thousand  copies  were 
ordered  straight  off.  In  fact,  temperance  education,  commencing  in  the 
Board  schools,  is  extending  to  other  schools  as  rapidly  as  it  can  move 
amongst  the  varied  learning  that  is  being  introduced ;  whilst  the 
temperance  library  productions,  the  essay,  the  novel,  all  that  takes  shape 
from  it  in  literature,  is  spreading  at  an  equal  pace  with  the  most  taking 
fonns  of  literature  we  have  in  the  land. 

Under  the  head  of  education  must  not  be  omitted  the  education  of 
taste.    I  remember  well  the  time  when  it  was  considered  in  the  best 
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taste  to  commence  every  important  task  with  the  aid  of  wine.  We  in 
medicine  never  met  in  consultation  without  finding  laid  out  for  us  port 
and  sherry,  with  biscuits,  over  which  we  discussed  the  condition  of  our 
patient.  The  custom  is  gone.  I  have  seen  it  in  no  class  of  society  for 
ten  years  past.  I  believe  the  doctors  are  not  peculiar  in  this  respect,  for 
even  commercial  travellers  tell  me  that  whereas  at  one  time  they  had  to 
chink  glasses  with  nearly  every  customer  they  visited  in  a  day,  they  now 
are  so  much  less  taxed  in  this  particular  that  a  strong  man  can  check  it 
altogether.  But  the  one  great  proof  of  change  lies  in  the  success  of 
business  effected  by  those  who  have  led  the  way  to  abstinence  at  meals. 
Many  here  will  remember  the  time  when  the  busy  man  of  the  city,  or 
town,  going  out  to  luncheon  did  not  think  his  meal  complete  without 
his  drink  of  ale,  wine,  or  sometimes  diluted  spirit.  I  do  not  say  that 
such  men  fail  to  exist  now,  but  how  marvellous  the  change  is  may  be 
learned  from  a  fact,  about  which  there  can  be  no  cavil.  One  company 
in  London,  into  the  business  details  of  which  I  have  perfect  access,  a 
company  that  supplies  the  public  wants  of  foods  and  drinks  minus 
alcohol,  supplied  no  fewer  than  twelve  millions  of  temperance  drinks,  in 
which  no  semblance  even  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  offered,  in  the  one 
year,  1893.  The  proof  in  these  figures  is  so  gigantic  none  other  is 
required  in  illustration  of  the  argument  now  being  advanced. 

If  to  all  these  data  we  add  the  history  of  the  Bands  of  Hope  spread 
through  the  country  and  study  their  basic  qualities,  we  are  led  to  the 
survey  of  a  change  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  before  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  There  are  in  England  two  millions  of  children 
who  are  being  educated  to  abstinence,  with  every  possible  endeavour,  in 
so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned,  towards  the  extension  of  the  influences 
of  childhood  into  riper  years.  All  these  children  will  not  remain  firm, 
but  the  best  will ;  and  if  many  waver  they,  by  the  law  of  periodicity  of 
mental  act,  will  return  in  great  numbers  to  their  childhood's  allegiance : 

**  For  healthy  habit  choked  by  worldly  growth  ; 
Sleeping,  but  still ^live ;  like  hidden  grain 
Outshoots  again,  when  fields  of  weeds  are  dead." 

In  what  has  been  said  I  have  shown,  I  trust,  that  the  present  position 
of  the  temperance  question  and  its  relation  to  the  community  at  large  is 
one  in  which  temperance  plays  a  part  it  has  never  played  before.  The 
whole  nation  of  England  has  turned  over  the  new  leaf  of  history  that 
embodies  temperance  and  temperance  woik.  The  cocksure  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  value  of  alcohol  has  certainly  had  its  day,  and  the 
fanatical  alcoholic  school  exists  only  on  the  defensive,  supporting  tem- 
perance as  if  it  were  opposed  to  abstinence.  I  do  not  think  our  artists 
have  as  yet  much  considered  the  question,  yet  it  is  becoming  widely 
known,  even  by  them,  how  seriously  the  voice  of  the  singer  is  injured 
by  alcohol.  The  artist  on  the  stage,  much  more  temperate  than  he  was, 
still  feels  that  his  audience  responds  too  often  to  the  inebriate  joke  or 
picture  to  allow  him  to  leave  out  what  constitutes  successful  business  ; 
but  the  better  class  player  is  becoming  refined,  though  the  lower  may 
remain  as  he  was ;  the  lowest  will  probably  be  the  last  to  reform,  since 
there  is  such  a  peculiar  humour  in  certain  acts  of  inebriety  that  some 
works  of  art  in  literature  stand  by  it  alone ;  and  even  by  sober  people 
the  natural  bad  consequences  which  result  from  the  scenes  enacted  are 
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overlooked  in  the  fun  that  is  elicited  out  of  sheer  absurdity,  or  common 
foolery. 

I  approach,  in  conclusion,  one  all-absorbing  topic.  I  refer  to  the 
public  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  expressed, 
that  the  nation  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf  on  the  action  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  probably  useless  at  all  times,  and 
certainly  injurious  when  used  in  any  excess ;  then  it  ought  to  follow  that 
the  nation  is  ready  to  legislate  for  the  suppression  of  the  alcoholic  traffic. 
I  believe  it  is,  and  yet  the  belief  is  tinged  with  difficult  forebodings.  If 
I  am  correct,  the  community  at  this  moment  presents  four  classes : — 
(i)  The  fighting  abstainers,  as  Mr,  Caine  calls  them.  {2)  The  ordinary 
abstainers  and  temperance  men  generally.  (3)  They  who  think  the 
public-house  a  necessity,  and  yet  are  conscious  of  its  many  dangers. 
And,  lastly,  (4)  those  whose  interests  lie  entirely  in  support  of  the  traffic, 
and  who  fight  for  the  persistence  of  things  as  they  are,  under  the 
assumption  that  the  licence  is  all  that  is  required. 

I  have  endeavoured  myself  to  take  a  fair  estimate  of  these  contending 
hosts.  In  all  honesty  I  admit  that  there  is  as  yet  a  majority  in  favour 
of  the  public-house  as  it  is.  Temperance  reformers  have  been,  I  fear, 
too  hasty  in  their  views  of  this  matter.  Their  wishes  have  been  too 
decidedly  the  father  of  their  thoughts  and  of  their  actions.  I,  who  am 
always  fighting  the  temperance  battle  on  the  physiological  and  educa- 
tional side,  can  fairly  say  so  much  without  prejudice,  because  if  I  were 
not  a  scientific  man  dealing  with  a  substance  that  is,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  a  toxic  agent  producing  poisonous  effects,  easily  inflicting 
serious  dangers  that  can  safely  be  forecast,  and  leaving  certain  results 
which,  in  the  body  national  as  well  as  individual,  can  readily  be  dissected 
out,  I  should  not  be  an  energetic  representative  of  the  temperance 
fraternity.  I  therefore  observe,  as  one  removed  from  the  arena  of  tem- 
perance politics,  watching  the  outside  movements,  sentiments,  arguments, 
without  prejudice  or  haste.  I  feel  that,  if  people  were  all  educated  up 
to  a  proper  technical  standard  as  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  political  dispute,  no  ground  for  it,  no  hesitation. 
The  thing  alcohol  would,  by  universal  consent,  be  discarded.  But,  as 
there  is  no  such  impression  actually  dominant ;  as  universal  error  still 
stands  for  practical  truth ;  it  remains  for  education  alone  to  direct  con- 
tention and  bring  lasting  reformation. 

There  lie  before  us  at  this  moment  half  a  dozen  plans  for  the  reduction 
of  the  drink  traffic.  There  is  total  prohibition ;  there  is  local  option  ; 
there  is  the  Gothenburg  system,  which  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  favour ;  there  is  the  County  Council  regulation ;  there 
is  the  pure  educational  project — what  we  might  call  the  expectant 
method — that  leaves  knowledge  to  be  the  ultimate  arbiter ;  and  there 
is  the  gradual  taxing  out  project  through  increase  of  taxation  on  the 
imperial  intoxication  revenue. 

^y  views  as  to  the  position  of  the  community  generally  lead  me  to 
the  two  last  methods  as  the  very  best,  and,  indeed,  as  the  necessary 
bases  of  every  legislation.  If,  following  the  truly  successful  course  of 
the  National  Temperance  League,  namely,  educate  !  educate  !  educate  1 
the  communities  were  to  continue  the  effort ;  and  if  to  that  they  were 
to  sustain  the  method  of  gradually  taxing  out  alcohol  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  last  Budget,  but  with  peculiar 
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attention  to  brandy  and  the  other  spirits,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  most  acceptable  as  well  as  the  most  useful  course  would  be 
pursued.  It  would  be  slow  progress  but  sure,  and  it  would  be  subject 
to  no  dangerous  reaction — the  worst  thirg  that  could  occur  to  any 
legislative  experiment.  I  have  often  supported  the  Local  Veto,  but 
never  without  a  fear  of  disappointment  as  to  its  working  utility.  There 
would,  I  suspect,  be  many  surprises  in  respect  to  the  votes  of  districts, 
and  there  is  a  danger  that  in  some  districts  drinking  centres  might 
increase  as  reliefs  to  other  districts  in  which  the  vote  had  been  sternly 
repressive.  Out  of  the  ranks  of  the  fighting  abstainers  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  community  at  large  is  at  all  enthusiastic  about  the  Bill. 
Neither  is  it  clear  to  me  that  the  Gothenburg  system  attracts  more 
warmly  the  sympathies  of  the  public.  In  brief,  what  is  most  popular  is 
that  which  partakes  of  enlightenment  without  any  semblance  of  re- 
pression ;  and  the  strongest  and  wisest  progress  that  can  be  secured 
is  that  which  can  be  made  from  the  example  of  the  most  educated 
classes,  such  as  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic.  If  those 
faculties  would  lay  their  heads  together  as  one  abstaining  brotherhood, 
the  politician  might  go  his  way  in  peace,  assured  very  speedily  that  in 
every  election  the  temperance  vote  would  be  dominant,  and  his  heart's 
desire  fulfilled.  Towards  that  consummation  your  congressional  labours 
will,  I  trust,  be  mainly  directed,  whatever  change  in  the  law  you  may 
be  disposed  to  encourage. 

To  the  best  of  my  observation  I  have  now  put  forward  the  true 
position  of  the  temperance  question  to  the  community  generally.  Set 
the  law  in  the  mind,  the  rest  will  follow ;  or,  as  the  learned  Grotius, 
were  he  in  this  place,  would  probably  argue :  "  Hear  the  witnesses ; 
weigh  the  force  of  the  testimony ;  make  a  judgment ;  and  I  will  stand 
by  the  determination." 


(2)    Temperance    Legislation,   its    Limits   and    Possibilities, 
and  the  need  of  co-operation  in  securing  it. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Fredk.  Temple,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

I  THINK  that  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  himself  might  be  added  to  the 
evidence  that  he  has  given  us  of  the  great  change  that  has  come  over 
public  opinion  generally  on  this  matter ;  and  a  change  has  also  come  over 
this  room,  for  I  remember  when,  if  he  had  stood  by  my  side  on  this  plat- 
form, he  would  have  shared  the  pelting  which  I  received  some  years  ago, 
from  balls  of  flour  and  the  like;  and  one  onion,  I  remember,  which  did  not 
actually  hit  me  but  passed  close  to  my  face,  was  picked  up  afterwards 
and  grown  by  a  gentleman  who  is  now  well  before  the  public.  And  on 
another  occasion,  Mrs.  Temple  also  shared  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  great  deal  of  disturbance  about  this  room,  because  we  were  attempting 
to  advocate  what  Sir  Benjamin  has  been  putting  before  you  this  evening. 
It  is  not  very  like  that  now.  I  don't  think  it  looks  as  if  this  platform 
was  going  to  be  charged,  as  it  did  then  seem  possible,  or  as  if  we  should 
be  called  upon  simply  to  sit  still  and  pass  the  resolution,  while  letting 
our  opponents  do  their  worst. 

I  have  been  asked  to  take  a  part  in  bringing  before  this  meeting  the 
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question  with  which  Sir  Benjamin  has  concluded  his  paper,  namely,  the 
possibilities,  under  limits,  of  temperance  legislation,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  important  step  that  is  needed  to  secure  it.  I  have  not  written  a 
paper,  because  writing  a  long  paper  hurts  my  eyes,  and  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  me  now  to  read  it ;  and  so  I  have  ventured, 
whilst  carefully  thinking  out  the  subject  beforehand,  to  ask  >our 
indulgence  if  I  speak  what  I  have  to  state,  instead  of  reading  something 
which  I  might  have  written. 

Now,  of  course,  the  possibilities  and  limits  of  legislation  are  a  good 
way  apart  from  the  other  question  of  whether  or  no  total  abstinence  or 
any  degree  of  abstinence  is,  in  itself,  expedient.     It  may  be  that  total 
abstinence  would   be  a  most  expedient  thing  for  the  whole  of  this 
country.     I  cannot  deny  that  I  myself  do  really  believe  that  it  would,  and, 
although  there  are  friends  of  mine  who  rather  laugh  at  me,  nevertheless, 
I  do  think  that  the  only  people  who  need  intoxicating  liquors  at  all  are 
those  who  are  in  the  hands  of  the  doctors,  who  are  treated  as  of  imper- 
fect health,  and  who  are,  therefore,  to  receive  drugs  according  to  the 
doctor's  prescription.     I  do  not  pretend  to  interfere  with  the  medical 
profession;  and,  as  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  total  abstainers  will 
continue  to  educate  them  in  the  future,  as,  I  venture  to  say,  they  have 
done  in  the  past,   I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  them  to  say  whether 
total  abstinence,  in  any  case,   is  good  or  bad  for  the  individual  man. 
But  it  is  quite  one  thing  to  say  that  total  abstinence  is  the  wise  course 
for  everybody  to  pursue ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  it  would 
be  wise  or  possible  to  secure  such  a  result  by  legislation.     I  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  you  would  ever  get  the  Parliament  of  this  country  to 
legislate  in  any  such  way  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquors.     I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  persuade 
this  country,  certainly  not  for  many  years  to  come,  to  legislate  for  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.    I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  ever 
get  a  majority  to  join  in  that.     I  agree  with  Sir  Benjamin  that,  at 
present,  the  majority  is  entirely  against  the  temperance  cause ;  not  that 
they  are  strong  or  vehement  opponents  to  it,  but  if  it  came  to  a  vote, 
and  you  were  to  ask  every  man  to  vote  one  side  or  the  other,  I  believe 
that  the  majority  would  vote  against  temperance  legislation.     I  think 
that  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  things.     At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help 
remembering  that  there  was  a  day  when  it  would  not  have  been  merely 
a  majority,  but  it  would  have  been  a  majority  so  overwhelming  as  to 
make  us  feel  that  the  cause  was  altogether  hopeless.    We  have  gained 
enormously  since  those  early  times.     I  believe,  however,  that  we  are 
still  in  a  minority,  but  we  are  a  very  powerful  minority,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  we  are  marching  steadily  onward  to  becoming  the 
majority.     I  entirely  go  along  with  Sir  Benjamin  in  the  belief  that  by  per- 
sistence in  advancing  our  principles,  we  shall  ultimately  succeed  in  turning 
our  minority  into  a  very  real  majority,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  legislate 
in  accordance  with  our  views.     I  don't  think  our  views  are  those  of  the 
majority ;  I  repeat  that  we  are  distinctly  in  a  minority,  and  that  I  believe 
that  all  that  great  body  of  people  who  belong  neither  to  one  side  nor  to 
the  other,  would,  if  it  came  to  the  vote,  vote  against  us.     I  think  there  is 
very  real  truth  in  the  words  that  are  very  often  used  against  us,  namely,  that 
you  cannot  make  men  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament.     You  cannot  make 
men  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament — it  is  quite  certain  that  you  cannot ; 
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and  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  country  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
compulsory  sobriety  will  be  the  law  of  the  land.  But,  although  you 
cannot  make  men  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
for  you  to  stop  the  making  of  men  drunkards  by  Act  of  Parliament 

I  regard  the  present  state  of  things  as  one  in  which  the  community  at 
large  are  actually  making  men  drunkards,  because  they  do  not  choose  to 
interfere.  I  think  we  may  do  a  great  deal  in  that  way,  and  the  form 
which  legislation,  in  my  view,  must  take  will  be  the  diminution  of  the 
temptations  which  at  present  constantly  surround  the  weak.  I  believe 
that  we  can  diminish  those  temptations  ;  I  believe  that  we  can  diminish 
them  very  largely  indeed.  What  is,  however,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  ? 
In  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  is  how  to  deal  with  the  interests  involved 
in  the  existing  condition  of  the  trade.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  those 
interests  ?  The  Trade  say,  '*  We  have  been  fostered  by  the  community ; 
we  have  got  all  our  privileges  by  the  grant  of  the  community  \  the 
magistrates  who  have  licensed  us,  have  done  so  by  the  authority  which 
they  have  derived  from  the  community;  the  licenses,  as  they  are 
worked,  are  worked  with  the  consent  of  the  community.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  certain  claim  upon  the  community,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
community  has  allowed  us  to  be  where  we  are,  they  have  no  right  to 
turn  us  out,  unless  they  will  take  their  share  of  the  burden  that  must 
necessarily  fall  upon  those  who  are  turned  out."  They  claim  that  the 
community  is  a  partaker  in  the  crime,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  deny  that  this  is  the  case.  Thus,  we  are  driven  always  to  this,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  all  those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  the 
trade,  and  with  very  many  who  have  not  only  invested  their  money,  but 
have  also  ventured  their  whole  resources  in  what  you  yourselves  have 
sanctioned  by  your  legislation  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ? 
The  feeling  is  very  strong  that  you  will  find  it  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed 
to  deal  with  this  matter,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  face  that  question. 
I  know  that  a  great  many  temperance  reformers  say,  **  We  do  not  admit 
that  they  have  any  claim  upon  us  at  all."  That  is,  of  course,  asserted 
by  a  good  many  people,  and  if  you  could  get  an  overwhelming  majority 
to  assert  it,  no  doubt  the  result  would  be  that  the  legislature  would  set 
aside  all  resistance  without  any  scruple  at  all.  But  we  are  in  a  minority 
upon  the  whole  question.  We  are  much  more  than  in  a  minority  if  we 
are  endeavouring  to  set  aside  this  claim  of  the  trade,  that  it  has  grown 
with  our  consent.  I  am  certain  that  to  fight  the  battle  in  that  direction 
is  to  postpone  the  victory  almost  indefinitely ;  because  the  force  with 
which  you  have  to  deal  is  a  very  real  force  indeed.  The  interests  of 
that  force  make  it  necessarily  very  strong,  and  we  may  be  sure  it  is  very 
much  in  earnest.  It  is  as  much  in  earnest  in  the  line  that  it  takes  as 
we  are  in  earnest  in  the  line  that  we  take,  and  it  will  fight  with  the 
utmost  determination.  But  besides  that,  we  have  a  very  large  number 
of  men  who  would  be  quite  willing  to  disregard  the  claim  of  the  trade, 
if  they  did  not  feel  that  there  was  some  justice  in  it.  Well,  that  is  a 
very  serious  hindrance  to  our  legislation  in  this  direction. 

I  am  not  at  this  moment  concerned  with  the  question  whether  there 
ought  to  be  such  a  hindrance.  There  will  be  some  here  who  will  say 
that  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  there  will  be  those  who  will  say,  "  Yes,  but 
it  must  be."  I  am  only  pointing  out  to  you  the  fact  that  there  is  this 
hindrance,  and  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  impossibility  of  granting 
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compensation,  there  stands  the  real  obstacle  in  the  path  of  temperance 
legislation,  and  unless  you  reckon  with  that  you  will  be  beaten  again  and 
again  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  You  will  never  carry  any  real,  effective 
legislation.  I  am  not  going  into  the  details.  There  is  no  time  for  that. 
But  let  me  go  on  a  step  farther.  The  result  of  all  endeavours  to  legislate 
vithout  looking  fairly  into  the  matter,  not  only  creates  this  exceedingly 
strong  resistance,  but  it  also  prevents  a  very  large  number  from  listening 
to  temperance  arguments.  Many  stop  their  ears,  as  it  were,  to  begin  with. 
They  say, "  You  are  advocating  injustice,  and  I  won't  listen  to  you  at  all ; " 
and  they  are  a  very  considerable  body  of  men. 

Let  me  go  on  to  another  kind  of  hindrance  that  must  be  put  by  the  side 
of  this,  and  with  which  I  am  called  upon  specially  to  deal.    There  is  the 
hindrance  that  comes  from  the  want  of  real  union  amongst  temperance 
reformers.    That  is  a  very  great  hindrance  indeed.    I  myself  shall  be  pre- 
pared, that  is  so  far  as  I  myself  am  personally  concerned,  to  support  every 
measure,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  temp- 
tations to  intemperance.    But  for  all  that — I  know  it  has  happened  before, 
and  it  is  likely  to  happen  again — ^measure  after  measure  has  been  defeated 
simply  because  every  section  of  temperance  reformers  has  insisted  upon 
the  condition  that  its  own  particular  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
is  absolutely  essential,  and  they  have  declined,  and  they  do  decline,  to 
support  any  measure  which  does  not  contain  their  particular  method. 
So  long  as  we  constitute  a  divided  army — some  being  for  one  thing  and 
some  for  another — it  is  out  of  the  question  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  the 
legislature  with  us.    We  shall  have  the  resistance  of  many  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  because  they  will  feel  that  they  have  so  large  a  number  of 
their  constituents  at  their  back ;  and  we  shall  have  the  still  stronger 
resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  because  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  the 
House  of  Lords  will  assuredly  wait  until  the  nation  at  large  has  made 
op  its  mind.    I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  House  of  Lords,  as  soon 
as  the  national  mind  is  made  up,  will  accept,  and  fully  accept,  the 
necessary  legislation  in  this  matter.    We  shall  have  to  wait  for  an 
indefinite  time,  however,  if  they  are  able  to  say  :  •*  Why,  you  have  not 
yet  come  to  your  own  conclusion  on  this  point ;  you  have  not  yet  really 
determined  what  you  desire."     What  is  the  road  towards  this  co- 
operation ?    The  road  seems  to  me  to  be  this,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
think  that  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  indicated  very  much  the  same 
thing  as  I  had  previously  determined  to  propose  to  you — that  we  should 
proceed  in  the  way  of  carrying  something  that  we  are  all  agreed  upon, 
even  if  it  be  a  very  small  thing.    Let  us  begin  upon  that.    The  most 
extreme  reformer  will  be  in  a  better  position  if  he  carry  that  thing  in 
co-operation  with  others.     We  are  then  pressing  the  matter  forward. 
If  you  will  consent  to  carry,  this  small  measure — ^which,  at  any  rate, 
does  make  a  move  in  the  right  direction — then  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
bat  that  you  will  find  that  this  advance  is  a  step  towards  a  further 
advance. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  suggested  that  legislation  should  take 
place  to  stop  the  granting  of  any  further  licenses.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  there  were  enough  already,  and  if  it  were  to  be  said  that  there 
would  be  places  that  required  such  accommodation  as  the  public-house 
provided,  my  answer  would  have  been :  let  the  licenses  which  are  now 
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too  numerous  in  one  place  be  partially  transferred  to  another  ;  but  hold 
fast  to  this,  that  no  more  licenses  shall  be  given  at  all. 

The  growth  of  population  would  by  now  have  put  us  in  a  totally 
different  position,  and  even  now  I  say  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
we  could  carry  so  small  a  measure  as  I  suggested  twenty  years  ago. 
To  that  there  is,  of  course,  the  answer  of  the  extreme  temperance 
reformer.  He  will  say  to  me :  ''I  cannot  support  you,  because  the 
result  of  carrying  such  a  measure  will  be  to  postpone  our  measure  for  a 
long  time.  People  will  say,  '  You  have  got  that,  let  things  alone  for  a 
short  while.' "  My  answer  to  that  answer  \%\  that  I  am  quite  confident 
that  if  you  will  pass  such  a  little  measure,  so  far  from  discovering  that 
it  will  damage  your  chance  of  passing  a  larger  measure  to  follow,  you 
will  find  that  there  will  be  far  more  openings  for  your  larger  measure 
in  consequence  of  your  adopting  the  smaller  one.  That  is  the  case 
with  almost  all  legislation  is  this  country.  It  is  the  case  with  almost 
everything  that  has  been  carried ;  it  has  been  carried  by  degrees.  And 
here,  too,  I  believe  the  same  course  will  produce  the  same  result. 

I  have  mentioned  just  this  one  measure  which  I  myself  should  so 
very  much  like  to  see  pushed  forward  by  the  whole  body  of  us.  If  we 
were  to  agree  first  of  all  on  one  of  these  small  measures,  then  on 
another,  and  so  feel  our  way,  We  should  not  have  things  set  right  by  a 
great  stroke ;  but  what  we  should  have  would  be  that  kind  of  step 
onward,  that  progress  which  more  than  anything  else  in  the  legislation 
of  this  country,  makes  a  deep  mark  upon  the  national  mind,  and 
induces  men  to  go  forward  who  are  quite  unwilling,  although  ready  for 
a  short  step,  to  take  anything  like  a  jump.  I  am  confident  that  in  this 
way  co-operation  might  be  secured,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  what  the 
temperance  reformers  in  this  country  should  aim  at,  for  this  would  unite 
them  more  than  anything  else. 


*  (3)  Temperance  Work  in  the  Church. 

Sir  W.  J.  Herschel,  Bart. 

Before  presuming  to  speak  about  the  progress  of  temperance  in  the 
rural  parish,  one  ought,  of  course,  to  be  clear  as  to  the  position  of 
temperance  from  which  one  is  to  start ;  but  it  is  easier  to  lay  this  down 
than  to  act  upon  it,  and  it  requires  something  more  to  do  it  honestly 
than  that  **  trace  of  modesty,"  which  we  have  been  recently  told  that 
some  reformers  plentifully  lack.  But  work  brings  wisdom,  and  the  first 
lesson  we  learn  in  temperance  work  is  that  there  are  a  great  many 
temperance  people  in  the  world  already,  and  that  we  are  not  the  only 
saviours  of  society.  I  should  like,  then,  to  be  precise  in  my  starting 
point ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  time,  and  in  the  second,  materials,  fail.  I 
wish  we  had  such  a  patient  and  searching  array  of  house  to  house  facts 
as  are  being  gathered  by  one  man  at  least  who  means  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  things  in  regard  to  labourers'  dwellings  in  the  country — I  mean 
Mr.  Charles  Booth.  I  need  not  say  that  the  tables  about  street  drunken- 
ness have  only  a  vague  connection  with  the  great  bulk  of  domestic 
intoxication.  What  would  be  thought  in  any  rural  parish  of  a  candidate 
for  Parliament  who  should  tell  the  rustics  that  he  was  pleased  to  learn 
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that  in  the  last  twelve  years  only  two  men  have  been  arrested  for  drunlc- 
enoess,  and  that  he  should  therefore  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  licensing  system  ?  No !  as  far  as  police  reports  go,  we  are  very 
well  behaved  folk  down  in  the  country.  The  mischief  lies  in  dozens  of 
hushed  up  cases,  known  only  when  hunted  up,  or  when  some  scandalous 
outbreak  makes  us  all  lift  our  eyebrows.  They  are  not  so  often 
scandalous  now  as  they  used  to  be.  The  worst  one  I  heard  of  twelve  years 
ago,  when  beginning  work,  was  when  a  fine  workman,  father  of  fourteen 
children,  owner  of  his  own  house,  built  by  his  own  hands  on  freehold 
land  bought  ¥rith  his  own  savings,  took  to  drink,  and  habitually  spent 
his  wages  in  the  thatching  season  in  treating  everyone,  till  one  day  he 
pawned  all  the  clothes  off  his  body,  and  was  carried  home  naked  and 
senseless  and  laid  at  his  wife's  door  in  the  dead  of  night.  This  man 
was  one  of  the  first  drunkards  who  came  to  our  society  for  assistance, 
and  he  and  his  family  enjoyed  in  consequence  frequent  intervals  of 
such  radiant  home  happiness  that  it  seemed  to  us  incredible  that  he 
should  ever  fall  again.  He  did  fall  often,  but  in  the  end  he  was 
gieady  sobered.  I  do  not  think  that  any  such  outrageous  act  would  be 
perpetrated  now  by  any  of  the  men  in  our  village  towards  a  fellow 
villager.  I  think  they  have  really  forsworn  such  things.  I  could  quote 
other  reforms,  of  course,  but  I  must  say  that  the  most  successful  reform 
I  know,  of  an  elderly  man,  was  the  immediate  result  of  a  Church 
mission  in  the  village,  coming  on  the  top  of  our  society's  influence. 

In  dealing  with  grown  men  generally,  our  experience  is  that  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  influence,  and  for  that  reason  I  pass  it  by 
here,  freely  admitting  that,  within  my  own  experience,  that  influence  has 
been  distressingly  small.  The  mainstay  of  our  hopes  is,  of  course,  the 
javenile  branch.  It  has  been  most  studiously  nurtiired  by  a  small 
committee  of  ladies  of  all  classes,  who  seem  to  have  been  born  for  the 
work.  England  teems  with  such  women,  thanks  to  our  Church  teaching, 
and  they  only  wait  to  be  called  to  work.  It  has  been  to  our  ladies' 
committee  the  work  of  years,  the  delight  and  the  heavy  burden  of  their 
lives,  to  reform  the  tone  of  the  children.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  the  change  in  words,  without  an  amount  of  detail  for  which  I 
have  no  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  whereas,  ten  years  ago,  their  little 
class  was  the  joke  of  the  village,  now,  we  believe,  there  is  not  a  boy 
over  thirteen  and  under  seventeen,  in  a  population  of  nine  hundred,  who 
is  not  by  profession  and  in  practice,  or  by  practice  without  profession,  an 
abstainer.  It  used  to  be  exceedingly  common  for  parents  who  had  actually 
sent  their  children  to  join  the  temperance  society,  to  continue  giving  them 
beer  at  home.  This  habit  is  almost  completely  broken  down.  The  truth- 
fulness of  the  children  in  telling  the  ladies  of  these  breaches  has  never  been 
resented  by  any  parent,  but  the  very  reverse.  I  know  of  nothing  which 
shows  more  completely  the  need  for  such  support  as  our  society  gives, 
or  the  simplicity  of  heart  which  may  underlie  a  mistaken  practice. 
After  the  age  of  seventeen  troubles  begin  ;  but  the  younger  men,  as  a 
whole,  have  created  a  caste  feeling,  among  themselves  which  is  distinctly 
shy  of  drink,  instead  of  being  prone  to  it.  They  do  not  altogether 
eschew  the  public-house,  but  they  mostly  drink  non-intoxicants  there,  or 
nothing  at  all.  We  know  eleven  young  fellows,  between  seventeen  and 
twenty,  and  their  reputation  is  generally  fair ;  in  fact  a  little  native  society 
of  total  abstainers  has  been  started  among  the  young  generation  by  one 
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earnest  lad  who  does  not  think  us  stern  enough.  Later  in  life,  the 
aversion  to  liquor  becomes  less  common,  and  what  with  soldiering  and 
the  great  city  temptations,  several  will  be  found  to  be  heavy  drinkers. 
The  evil  example  set  in  this  way  by  the  men  who  return  to  the  country 
parish  from  the  army,  is  a  sore  subject  with  us.  We  have,  indeed,  one 
or  two  staunch  total  abstainers  of  this  class,  elder  men  who  are  now 
fathers  of  families,  and  who  scorn  our  moderate  ideas.  But  the  young 
soldiers  who  come  back  to  marry,  are  either  very  speedily  refused  or 
make  miserable  homes,  in  spite  of  their  splendid  capacity  for  work.  We 
know  that  temperance  is  making  way  in  the  army,  but  we  shall  feel 
more  sure  of  its  success  when  it  sends  us  a  better  set  of  candidates  for 
our  village  maidens. 

I  pass  on  to  regard  the  development  of  the  struggle  against  intemper- 
ance from  the  point  of  view  of  the  necessity  for  unity  and  cohesion  of 
Church  organization.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  conducted  under  the 
guidance  of  the  vicar.  If  he  feels  strong  enough  to  cope  with  this,  as 
with  other  great  national  sins,  without  aid  from  the  common  fund  of 
energy,  which  a  fair-sized  parish  possesses  (and  size  is  a  factor  which  must 
be  considered),  by  all  means  let  him  do  it.  But,  surely,  it  must  be 
possible,  even  in  the  smallest  parish,  to  do  something  that  gives  scope 
for  lay  activity  to  press  the  matter  on  the  community.  I  think  our 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  has  not  quite  faced  this 
difficulty,  and  that  it  is  the  large  number  of  such  small  parishes  where 
we  have  no  organization  which  bulges  out  the  appearance  of  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  I  think  provision  might  be  made  which 
would  enable  every  clergyman  of  the  smallest  parish  to  contribute  to  the 
speciality  of  the  effort,  instead  of  seeming  to  oppose  it*  We  are  now, 
for  instance,  arranging  to  have  a  purely  village  temperance  service  on  a 
week-day,  once  in  the  year,  conducted  and  organized  wholly  by  the 
vicar  and  his  curate.  We  cannot  doubt  that  such  a  move  will  go 
far  to  make  the  whole  parish  feel  the  solidarity  of  the  Church.  Mean- 
while, the  strongest  outward  link  we  have  is  the  Admission  Service,  which 
is  generally  held  in  the  parish  church  by  the  vicar  himself,  immediately 
after  a  week-day  evening  service.  The  form  used  is  partly  local,  adapted 
from  that  circulated  by  the  central  executive  ;  and  is,  no  doubt,  capable 
of  improvement.  It  is  printed  as  part  of  the  rules  of  the  branch, 
and  every  candidate  is  furnished  with  a  copy  when  he  or  she  sign 
what  is  called  the  Declaration  Book.  After  a  fair  probation,  all  the 
candidates  are  prepared  for  the  service  by  the  secretary,  so  that  it  is  a 
solemn  ceremony,  the  form  of  which  is  now  so  familiar  in  the  village 
that  the  task  of  preparation  is  comparatively  easy,  depending  only  on 
the  earnestness  of  the  teacher.  But  I  should  like  to  see,  and  we  shall 
surely  have  ere  long,  a  real  Church  catechism  on  th^  subject  of  temperance. 
These  printed  rules,  carrying  with  them  as  they  do  an  excellent  set  of 
maxims  and  counsels,  have  by  this  time  been  planted  in  almost  every 
household  in  the  parish,  and  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  modi- 
fying the  manners  of  village  life.  We  have  done  much,  very  much,  by 
the  aid  of  individual  members  of  the  general  section,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
to  get  rid  of  several  evil  customs.  A  blacksmith  can  do  much  in  this  way. 
He  sees  a  good  deal  of  the  small  trade  of  the  place.  A  few  of  the  farmers 
have  given  real  effect  to  the  Truck  Act  about  liquor,  the  larger  fiarmers 
more  so  than  the  smaller ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  law  is  generally 
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respected  yet.  The  carriers'  employment  is  a  peculiarly  dangerous  one. 
They  call  for  their  parcels  at  the  public-houses.  One  after  another  I  have 
seen  them  broken  down  by  the  abominable  doctrine  of  "  the  good  of 
the  house."  Yet  even  here  we  have  seen  a  gleam  of  light,  for  I  have 
heard  from  one  carrier  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  leave  to  pay  a  fee 
instead  of  taking  a  drink."  There  are,  however,  trade  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  arrangement,  which  it  is  hard  to  understand. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  many  changes  in  local  manners 
which  have  taken  place  under  our  eyes.  The  village  amusements 
are  now  all  carried  on  without  any  drink  being  used.  Long  may  this  be 
the  basis  of  innocent  village  gatherings.  It  is  some  three  years  now 
since  the  last  man  was  seen  the  worse  for  liquor  at  our  flower  show. 
The  village  Ale,  where  the  poor  assemble  to  dinner  in  the  great  barn  once 
a  year,  used  to  be  an  occasion  for  profuse  distribution  of  beer.  The 
choice  almost  lay  between  beer  or  nothing.  Now  beer  is  less  drunk 
than  anything  else,  various  homely  drinks  having  taken  its  place.  The 
village  dance,  after  the  Ale,  used  to  be  a  sure  scene  of  drunkenness  here 
and  there.  Last  year  there  was  not  one.  The  old  tippler,  who  used  to 
provoke  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  children,  danced  on  the  green  two 
years  ago  in  utter  solitude,  all  turning  their  backs  on  him.  The  cricket 
field,  after  some  sore  grief,  not  among  the  lower  classes  only,  has,  we 
hope,  been  purged  now,  and  that  with  the  hearty  support  of  all  its 
members.  Our  concerts  are  free  now  from  songs  in  praise  of  drink. 
All  these  are  real  marks  of  a  real  alteration  in  the  thoughts  and  habits  of 
our  parish,  and  they  are  in  a  large  sense  due,  under  God's  blessing,  to  this 
great  temperance  work,  to  which  I  do  believe  that  England  has  set  her 
hand. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  the  publican  himself.  Temperance 
work  has  unquestionably  provoked  the  owners  of  public-houses  to  great 
exertions  in  the  way  of  improving  their  premises  inside  and  out.  The 
sams  spent  in  that  way  in  our  village  must  amount  to  many  years' 
ordinary  profits.  Such  care  bestowed  on  outward  things  means,  of 
course,  greater  study  to  forward  the  sale  of  liquor  in  other  ways  also ; 
and  the  publican  has  undergone  an  education  from  the  trade  side 
which  has  been  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  temperance.  No  doubt 
there  is  more  superficial  orderliness  in  the  house,  but  the  vendor  has 
lately  changed  his  mind  in  one  most  important  respect  for  the  worse. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  theory  with  the  licensed  victualler  that  he  was 
bound  to  serve  all  comers  alike  as  long  as  they  were  sober.  But  the 
efforts  of  reformers  had,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  vindicated  the 
moral  and  legal  right  of  the  publican  to  use  his  private  judgment  in  the 
matter,  so  as  to  avoid  the  sin  of  wittingly  helping  some  wretched 
customer  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  by  giving  him  the  first  glass. 
Things  have  changed  back  again  now.  The  publican  has  lost  all  sense 
of  liberty.  He  tells  me  now,  in  plain  terms,  that  if  he  were  to  refuse  a 
first  glass,  whether  "on"  or  "off,"  to  any  soul,  he  would  run  three 
risks  of  losing  his  living.  First,  the  customer  would  get  the  liquor  all 
the  same  at  the  next  house,  "  and  what  good  is  that  to  him  or  me  ?  " 
I  commend  the  reply  to  high  quarters,  where  the  excessive  number  of 
houses  is  thought  a  doubtful  evil.  Secondly,  the  magistrates  would 
withdraw  the  license.  This,  of  course,  is  utterly  untrue ;  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  many  benches  would  go  one  step  out  of  their  way  to  say 
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as  much.  Thirdly,  he  tells  me  in  so  many  words  that  his  landlord — the 
brewer — will  promptly  hear  of  his  refusal,  and  as  promptly  "  give  him 
the  sack."  I  regret  this  change  of  attitude  profoundly,  whether  the 
change  originates  with  the  owner  or  is  a  delusion  of  self-interest  on  the 
part  of  the  victualler.  We  are  told  that  public  opinion  is  to  be  the 
great  protector  of  the  poor  villager  who  is  tottering  to  his  fall ;  but  is 
the  publican  who  does  one  half  of  the  risky  deed  to  be  left  wholly 
unprotected,  by  this  same  restraining  power  ?  Is  he  to  be  the  slave  of 
commercial  ideas  which  shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  ?  I 
fear  that  unless  that  moral  sense  asserts  itself  very  speedily  and  very 
strongly  against  such  a  gross  perversion  of  right  and  wrong,  it  will  itself 
suffer  the  degradation  of  disuse.  If  Church  teaching  is  to  influence 
the  march  of  temperance,  it  must  take  notice  of  this  mischief.  To  put 
a  case : — Here  is  a  woman  in  misery  of  mind  because  she  is  constantly 
getting  drunk,  and  cannot  resist  the  sight  of  the  public-house  that  faces 
her  windows.  Her  neighbours  all  know  her  evil  plight  and  struggle 
and  suffer  with  her.  If  the  publican  does  not  know  the  facts,  it  is 
because  he  does  not  choose  to  know  her  as  his  neighbour.  Our  society 
beg  him  earnestly  to  refuse  her  any  liquor  at  all  for  the  next  three 
months,  and  the  only  answer  we  get  is  that  he  will  certainly  not  serve 
her  if  he  does  not  think  her  sober,  but  to  stop  her  supply  altogether  is 
not  business.  He  declines  to  be  a  judge  of  anything  but  patent 
drunkenness,  and  he  asserts  that  he  would  be  punished  if  he  tried  to 
do  more.  "  By  whom?"  I  ask.  **  By  the  law  of  the  land."  Did  ever 
any  human  being  conceive  such  monstrous  tyranny  over  the  conscience 
as  such  a  law  would  be  ?  I  hear  the  words  "  inn-keeper,"  •*  refresh- 
ment,'* "traveller,"  and  "indictment,"  hurtling  in  the  air  around  me  ; 
but  we  are  not  talking  of  travellers,  but  of  a  fellow  villager  personally 
known  to  our  friend.  I  should  like  to  see  an  indictment  in  such  a 
case.  No !  the  law  of  England  lays  no  such  inhuman  command 
on  anyone.  If  the  publicans  speak  truth,  and  I  do  not  doubt  the 
reality  of  their  fears,  they  must  be  under  private  orders  of  no  moral 
authority  whatever  against  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  I  appeal,  then, 
to  all  the  educated  Christian  men  and  women  who  have  the  ownership 
of  these  houses  in  their  hands  as  shareholders,  to  take  notice  of  the 
fact  that  their  tenants  are  under  terror  in  this  matter,  and  I  call  upon 
them  to  use  their  power  to  relieve  them  of  it.  Not  one  of  these  share- 
holders would,  I  am  certain,  dream  of  giving  this  wretched  woman  a 
single  drop  of  beer  themselves,  no,  not  if  she  prayed  for  it.  I  only 
plead  that  your  agents  may  be  allowed  liberty  to  do  as  you  would  do. 

I  do  not  propose  to  touch  to-day  on  the  higher  question  of  drawing  the 
adults  to  the  use  of  the  Church's  Sacraments  by  means  of  temperance 
work.  Those  who  know  anything  of  Great  Hazely  will  acknowledge 
the  power  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  this  way.  .  But  in  a  lower 
degree,  I  need  not  say  that,  for  young  and  old  alike,  the  great  force 
with  which  we  endeavour  to  sustain  our  members  is  the  power  of 
prayer.  May  I  tell  you  a  simple  story,  as  simple  as  that  of  any  miracle 
on  the  pages  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  society's 
work  in  our  village.  A  lad  who  had  lately  taken  the  pledge  was  sent  one 
morning  with  vegetables  into  the  market,  three  miles  off.  His  mother 
reproached  herself  to  me  afterwards  for  what  happened,  because  by  an 
accident  she  had  let  him  go  without  his  usual  breakfast.     His  hunger 
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made  hhn  complain  when  he  reached  the  town.  He  was  offered  a  glass 
of  beer,  and  when  he  refused  he  was  pelted  with  questions,  his  reasons 
were  extorted,  and  a  dead  set  was  made  at  once  to  break  him  down. 
He  was  at  last  offered  by  one  man  the  best  breakfast  he  ever  had  if  he 
would  come  in  with  him  and  take  his  beer  like  a  man.  And  this  is 
what  his  mother  told  me  that  same  afternoon  when  I  looked  in  quite 
by  accident.  She  was  in  distress  at  her  own  fault,  and  I  am  not  more 
sure  of  the  truth  of  anything  than  that  this  is  what  the  boy  said  to  his 
mother  when  he  came  home.  "  I  couldn't  fight  it,  mother,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  I  remembered,  and  I  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  cart  and  put 
my  head  down  on  the  wheel  and  asked  Father  in  heaven  to  help  me ; 
and  do  you  know,  mother,  God  filled  my  belly  at  once,  and  I  wasn't 
hungry  a  bit,  and  I  haven't  been  hungry  all  the  way  home.''  Our 
household  prayers  next  morning  brought  us  in  due  order  on  the  verse — 

'*  Hungry  and  thirsty,  their  soul  fainted  in  them, 
So  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouhle, 
And  He  delivered  them  out  of  their  distress." 

That  verse  of  the  old  psalm  has  passed  into  a  watchword  in  our 
village.  It  is  the  motto  of  our  juvenile  branch,  and  we  owe  it  to  a 
simple  every-day  miracle  wrought  in  our  midst.  Materialists  may  talk 
of  brain  cells  and  reflex  action,  but  could  that  boy  understand  such 
language?  No  doubt  there  was  a  strictly  physical  transposition  of 
molecules  in  some  tissue  of  that  boy's  body.  But  who  was  it  who 
moved  them  ?  Shall  we  be  told  that  that  question  is  a  vain  one,  cast 
in  a  silly  form  ?  That  we  should  enquire  what  moved  them,  not  who  ? 
Our  answer  is  to  point  to  the  praises  of  Israel ;  to  the  agony  in  Geth- 
semane ;  and  to  our  young  martyr's  word  of  to-day.  If,  indeed,  there 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  spiritual  life  derived  from  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
then  adieu  to  all  realities,  and  let  us  drift  away,  less  real  than  a  morning 
mist,  into  nonentity,  without  even  a  pang  of  Divine  discontent ;  but  if 
our  hearts  rise  up  in  revolt  against  this  arid  doctrine,  let  that  doctrine 
itself  come  and  go  as  the  volcanic  dust  of  Krakatoa,  that  seryed  only 
to  lend  a  new  beauty  to  God's  heaven  above  us. 

And  now  that  I  have  told  a  tale  of  young  faith  and  its  victory,  may  I 
put  into  contrast  with  it  one  showing  what  the  power  of  the  Churcii 
may  do  when  it  is  called  into  action  as  a  human  agency  to  do  strong 
battle  against  evil.  I  divest  the  story  of  much  that  does  not  directly 
concern  temperance,  but  a  stranger  story  in  all  its  fulness  was  surely 
never  told  of  our  English  life  of  to-day.  There  had  been  an  election  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  chosen  representative 
came  back  on  the  following  Sunday  to  receive  the  ovation  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  rural  parish  from  which  he  had  been  summoned  to  stand 
as  a  candidate.  A  beer-house  was  the  meeting-place,  and  drink  flowed 
like  a  river  that  evening.  The  village  was  shocked,  and  would  have 
been  so  even  if  temperance  work  had  not  made  its  mark.  One  poor 
fellow,  an  old  agricultural  labourer,  went  home  furiously  drunk.  He 
made  his  home  a  hell  that  night,  but  when  the  police  arrived  he  was  a 
helpless  log  on  his  bed.  With  the  morning  came  a  horror  of  shame ; 
he  implored  bis  wife  and  children  to  forgive  him,  and  went  away  to  his 
work,  and  a  few  hours  later  he  deliberately  laid  himself  down  on  the 
railway  and  was  cut  to  pieces.     It  was  his  attempt  at  atonement ;  God 
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accept  him.  The  broken  body  was  brought  and  laid  in  the  village  inn, 
not  far  from  the  beer-house.  That  Monday  was  a  great  day  in  the 
village  for  a  different  reason.  The  gold  cup  of  the  county  cricket 
club  was  to  be  lost  or  won.  The  team  was  led  out  in  pride  by  the 
captain — the  young  curate  of  the  parish  in  his  first  field  of  work.  The 
cup  was  won  after  a  stirring  contest  in  which  sheer  generalship  secured 
the  wicket  within  two  minutes  of  the  stroke  of  the  clock.  The  captain 
was  borne  to  his  house  late  in  the  evening  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
fellows,  only  to  learn  what  had  happened  in  his  absence.  That  Monday 
night,  with  that  awful  witness  lying  in  the  stable-yard  of  the  inn,  the 
scenes  of  the  Sunday  were  repeated.  The  young  member  of  Parliament 
was  surrounded  in  the  open  street  by  a  crowd  of  his  admirers ;  the 
young  minister  of  the  Church  was  dead  beat  with  wholesome  hard  work 
and  had  gone  to  rest.  He  was  roused  by  a  riot  outside.  The  language 
he  heard  was  beyond  all  endurance.  Without  care  for  anything  save  his 
duty,  without  one  thought  for  his  fresh-won  popularity,  he  dashed  on 
his  coat  and  ran  into  the  crowd.  He  spoke  with  the  authority  of  his 
position ;  he  quelled  the  wild  tumult.  The  young  member  of  parlia- 
ment obeyed,  not  indeed  without  grace  and  proper  regret,  and  dispersed 
the  meeting ;  and  I  trust  that  he  has  never  ceased  to  feel  grateful  to  his 
rescuer.  The  village  is  proud  of  their  minister.  Long  may  the  Church 
of  England  have  such  sons  to  lead  her  in  the  fearless  paths  of  duty. 


ADDRESSES. 

(i)   The  Present  Position  of  the  Question  in  regard  to  the 

Community  generally. 

The  Rev.  F.   E.  Ridgeway,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  S.  Peter's, 
Cranley  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 

There  appear  to  be  two  aspects  of  this  subject :  The  temperance  question  as  it 
affects  the  community  at  large ;  and  the  community  at  large  as  it  regards  the  temperance 
question.  It  is  of  the  latter  that  I  speak.  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  examine  the  attitude 
and  feel  the  pulses  not  of  a  single  section  of  the  people,  not  of  politicians,  or 
temperance  reformers,  or  even  of  the  Church  herself,  but  of  the  wider  body  of  the 
community  at  large,  towards  the  temperance  problem,  and  the  methods  which  are 
being  proposed  for  its  solution.  Of  course,  any  such  diagnosis  is  liable  to  be 
coloured  by  one's  own  opinion.  The  wish  is  apt  to  be  father  to  the  thought,  and  in 
what  I  say,  and  especially  if  I  preach  temperance  heresy,  you  will,  remembering  this, 
discount  my  utterances.  What,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  the  community  at  large 
towards  the  temperance  question  ?    What  does  it  condemn,  and  what  does  it  approve? 

And  first,  what  does  it  condemn  ? 

(i)  First,  and  plainly,  although  I  fear  I  shall  not  carry  many  of  you  with  me,  the 
forcing  to  the  front  of  total  abstinence^  as  a  primary  element  in  Temperance  Reform, 
I  believe  that  in  the  community  at  large,  outside  the  circle  of  temperance  reformers, 
there  is  the  rooted  feeling  that  that  method  will  never  solve  the  problem,  that  it  cuts 
the  knot  rather  than  unties  it,  that  its  solution  lies  in  moderate  methods,  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  moderate  men.  In  all  humility  I  venture  to  submit  that  if  temperance  reform 
is  represented  to  mean  this  forcing  to  the  front  of  total  abstinence,  and  every  other 
method  is  spoken  of  and  treated  as  though  secondary  to  that,  and  a  poor  substitute 
for  that,  it  may  enlarge  the  ranks  of  total  abstainers,  and  do  a  certain  amount  of 
good  work,  but  it  will  never  make  way  with  the  community  at  large. 
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Do  not  mistake  me,  I  could  not  say  one  depreciatory  word  of  total  abstainers  or 
total  abstinence.  I  know  as  hard  and  bitter  things  are  said  about  them  as  are  some- 
times reported  to  be  spoken  by  them.  For  myself,  I  fail  to  see  why  this  unselfishness 
should  be  regarded  as  folly,  or  this  form  of  self-sacrifice  be  only  entitled  to  contempt. 
Nay,  more,  you  Icnow  and  I  know,  that  whether  it  be  a  bishop  at  the  head  of  his 
diocese,  or  a  father  at  the  head  of  his  family,  the  example  of  self-denial  is  certain  to 
telL  But  all  cannot  receive  it,  or  even  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  more  excellent  way. 
To  many  it  will  seem  that  the  discipline  of  moderation  is  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  the  discipline  of  abstinence,  and  I  submit  that  just  so  far  as  the  contrary  view  is 
forced  to  the  front,  the  community  will  stand  aloof  from  the  temperance  movement. 

(2)  And  next,  the  policy  of  repression.  That,  of  course,  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
advanced  wing  of  the  temperance  army.  Nothing  else  can  explain  its  attitude 
towards  scheme  after  scheme  of  temperance  reform.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  dis-  • 
guise  it,  it  is  far  better  to  recognize  it,  for  it  is  here  that  between  their  work  and  the 
temperance  work  of  the  Church  comes  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It  is  not  in  the  choice 
of  methods,  it  is  not  in  this  or  that  detail  of  legislation,  it  is  that  their  aim  is  the  sup- 
pression of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  hers  only  its  control.  I  believe  that  the  social  common 
sense,  which  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the  social  conscience,  will  have  none  of  it.  It  knows 
ri^t  well  that  as  a  policy  it  is  mistaken,  and  as  a  principle  it  is  wrong.  It  knows  that 
for  a  thing  to  be  forbidden  is  for  that  thing  to  be  desired,  and  that  what  the  people 
desire,  under  some  form  or  condition  they  are  certain  to  obtain.  It  knows  that  where- 
ever  the  policy  of  repression  has  been  tried,  as  in  the  repression  of  the  stage  during  the 
Commonwealth,  without  touching  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  teaching  them  self- 
discipline,  or  changing  their  wishes  and  desires,  there  has  come  a  terrible  reaction,  and 
the  last  state  has  been  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  first.  Put  before  the  people  as 
the  only  alternatives,  abolition  or  no  reform  at  all,  and  they  will  give  an  answer 
prompt  and  decisive,  but  hardly  palatable  to  temperance  reformers. 

(3)  And,  next  to  that,  the  tyranny  of  numbers.  Whether  local  option  is  an 
imposture  or  not  I  am  not  going  to  discuss,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  partial  or  occasional 
remedy,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  anything  else ;  but  at  any  rate  it 
depends  upon  the  principle  that  numerical  might  is  right,  that  a  majority  can  justly 
and  fairly  deprive  a  minority  not  of  that  which  is  necessarily  bad,  or  of  which  they 
make  a  bad  use,  but  of  that  which  may  l>e  to  them  both  helpful  and  harmless ;  and 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  attitude  of  the  community  towards  temperance  reform 
will  be  seriously  prejudiced  if,  up  to  the  limits  of  prohibition,  it  furnish  another 
illustration  of  the  tyranny  of  majorities  by  creating  the  divine  right  of  three-fourths. 

(4)  And  I  shall  shock  you  less,  perhaps,  because  I  am  only  echoing  an  Episcopal 
sentimenti  when  I  say  thai  the  social  sense  recognizes  the  public-house  in  some  form  or 
^mother  as  a  national  necessity ,  and  when  the  temperance  movement  aims  at  its  extinc- 
tion rather  than  reform  it  will  have  none  of  it.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  has  come  to  feel 
that  terrible  as  are  the  evils  of  the  public-house,  it  has  sometimes  acted  as  a  safety  valve, 
letting  off  in  companionship  and  heated  argument  the  steam  which  it  is  dangerous  to  con- 
fine, that  it  filled  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  people  which  nothing  else  was  at  hand 
to  611 

I  believe  the  Gothenburg  system  will  in  the  end  prevail,  not  only  because  it 
^lunioates  the  element  of  private  profits  and  the  making  personal  gain  out  of  the 
drunkenness  of  the  people,  but  because  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  until  you  have  your 
workmen's  clubs  much  more  numerous  than  they  are,  the  public-house  is  a  necessity 
of  the  people's  life.  It  will  back  your  efforts  to  purify,  elevate,  reform — it  will 
support  you  in  diminishing  the  number,  especially  if  you  succeed  in  showing  that  the 
amoant  of  drunkenness  in  any  given  place  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  licenses 
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there,  and  that  the  danger  of  the  few  very  prosperous  houses  will  be  less  than  that  of 
the  many  not  so  prosperous.  But  it  will  part  company  with  you  when  you  base  your 
action  upon  the  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  the  public-house,  under  some  form  or  condi- 
tion, is  a  necessity  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

(5)  I  only  add,  because  the  British  love  of  fair  play  is  as  strong  in  the  community 
as  it  is  in  the  individual,  that  restnts  any  treatment  of  moral  claims  that  is  not  just 
and  generous.  It  feels  that  there  is  a  wrong  other  than  intemperance.  It  is  the 
wrong  of  taking  from  another  what  is  morally  his  own.  There  is  a  rooted  antipathy 
in  the  British  mind  to  the  taking  away  another  man's  bread  and  butter  when  he  has 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  When  temperance  reformers  opposed  the  famous  com- 
pensation clauses,  they  not  only  betrayed  the  interests  of  their  cause,  but  showed 
ignorance  of  English  human  nature,  which  will  support  no  cause,  however  good  and 
great,  by  methods  that  seem  ungenerous  and  unjust.  ' 

And  what  in  the  temperance  movement  does  the  community  approve  ? 

(1 )  Tlu  claim  of  urgency, — No  wonder  !  Every  section  of  the  community  has  cause 
to  be  alive  to  it.  Total  abstainers^  because  their  cause  has  been  trifled  with  so  long. 
PtihlicattSj  because  nothing  can  be  worse  for  their  trade  than  the  state  of  suspense  in 
which  temperance  legislation  is  left ;  and  the  people  at  large,  not  only  because  they 
know  its  importance,  but  because  they  are  heartily  weary  of  the  endless  controversies, 
the  continual  unsettlement,  and,  may  I  say,  the  unhappy  divisions  within  the  temperance 
camp.  For  with  that  is  coupled  the  call  to  united  action.  It  is  the  merest  truism,  but  it  is 
sadly  true,  that  the  gravest  hindrance  to  the  temperance  movement,  that  which  disgusts 
tind  disheartens  earnest  men,  is  the  lack  of  unanimity  amongst  temperance  advocates. 
The  foe  is  strong  and  they  are  divided  in  face  of  it.  Until  they  know  what  they  want, 
and  agree  to  try  and  get  it,  or  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  ;  until  the  endeavour  to  unite 
upon  a  common  policy  be  more  promising  than  now  ;  until  the  two  sections  of  the 
party  join  hands — abstainers  recognizing  that  non -abstainers  are  actuated  by  principles 
as  clear  and  definite  as  theirs,  and  non -abstainers  giving  abstainers  the  respect 
and  honour  they  deserve — we  cannot  expect  the  community  to  take  refuge  in  a 
divided  house.     And  next  to  that  :— 

(2)  Legislation, — I  only  touch  on  that,  for  it  has  been  ably  dealt  with.  The  sense  of 
the  community  is  on  the  side  of  legislation,  that  is  independent  legislation,  and  free 
from  party  colouring.  Too  long,  it  feels,  has  the  temperance  question  been  a  football 
between  contending  parties,  or  a  card  up  the  sleeve  of  political  leaders  to  be  played 
when  the  game  of  politics  requires  a  trump.  In  the  judgment  of  those  who  think  seriously 
about  it,  the  question  touches  too  closely  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  people,  not  to 
rise  above  the  atmosphere  of  party  politics ;  and  the  message  of  the  community  to  those 
who  are  tempted  to  make  of  it  a  political  question  is,  "Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  oi'in 
any  child  of  man,  or — translated  into  modem  tongue — in  neither  Lords  nor  Commons." 

(3)  Public  opinion,— ThsLt  ought  to  precede  legislation,  but  it  sometimes  follows  it. 
We  have  all  noticed  how  the  opinions  of  the  people  have  merged  themselves  in  legisla- 
tion, which  did  not  run  too  far  out  of  sight  of  them,  or  shock  their  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness,  but  which  they  never  asked  for  and  hardly  knew  they  wanted. 

Public  opinion  !  and  where  are  you,  and  your  schemes  of  restriction,  and  repression, 
and  reform,  unless  you  have  it  at  your  back  ?  for  the  real  causes  of  the  evil  are  not 
economical,  but  moral.  '*  The  main  factor  is  the  will.  Taking  men  in  the  aggregate, 
their  condition  is  what  they  make  it ;  economic  law  and  moral  law  are  essentially 
one,"  writes  Mr.  Henry  George.  If  you  hurry  temperance  legislation,  and  disgust  the 
people  by  laws  that  are  too  far  beyond  them,  and  which  their  moral  sense  does  not 
endorse,  you  will  kill  the  cause.  Just  as  you  are  patient,  and  watch  and  wait,  and 
rely  more  on  moral  progress  than  economic  laws,  and  remember  that  behind  all  these 
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social  evils  lies  that  want  of  self-discipline  which  prohibition  will  never  encourage,  but 
may  do  a  great  deal  to  retard,  then  you  will  win  success. 

(4)  Secotidary  methods, — When  I  said  I  believed  the  solution  of  the  problem  lay  in 
the  hands  of  moderate  men,  I  did  not  mean  men  with  no  definite  policy,  no  clear 
line  of  action;  but  it  is  towards  moderate  methods  that  the  community  inclines. 
Unadulterated  liquor,  at  least  fewer  evasions  of  the  Adulteration  Act ;  partial  Sunday 
closing,  not  enough  to  feed  illicit  drinking  places  ;  the  registration,  and  more  than  the 
registration,  of  clubs ;  the  illegibility  of  selling  intoxicating  liquors  to  children  and 
young  people  under  severest  penalties ;  compulsory  powers  for  dealing  with  habitual 
drunkenness,  whether  as  a  disease  or  as  a  crime  ;  a  league  of  men  who  will  agree  to 
drink  only  at  their  meals  ;  rescue  work  like  the  grand  work  of  the  Church  of  England 
Police  Court  Mission  ;  and,  because  we  all  believe  in  the  power  of  prevention,  the 
training  of  the  young  not  only  in  habits  of  total  abstinence,  but  in  those  deeper 
principles  of  self- discipline  and  self-restraint,  on  which,  after  all,  you  must  eventually 
rely.  These  are  the  methods  I  believe  which  the  community  approves.  They  move 
slowly,  too  slowly  for  your  temperance  enthusiasts,  but  they  are  sure  and  deep,  and 
they  have  in  them,  I  believe,  the  hope  of  permanence  and  the  promise  of  success.  Are 
they  of  no  importance,  or  not  enough  to  make  you  join  hands  with  us  ?  Then,  if  not, 
I  bid  you  beware,  lest  you  arc  placing  your  shibboleth  before  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

(5)  And,  last  of  all,  the  community,  even  where  it  is  not  strongly  religious,  believes 
in  temperemce  work  thai  is  based  on  religion.  It  believes  that  that  work  should  be  the 
work  of  the  Church.  I  do  not  disparage  for  a  moment  any  secular  societies,  but  they 
are  seriously  handicapped.  It  is  the  strong  man  armed  who  keeps  the  palace.  The 
power  of  drink  in  England  is  a  veritable  possession.  It  is  only,  and  the  community 
at  large  knoyrs  that  it  is  only,  the  Stronger  One  Who  can  eject  it. 


(3)  Temperance  Work  in  the  Church. 
The  Rev.  T.  P.  RING,  Rector  of  Ravvmarsh. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since  I  had  the  privilege  of  pleading  the  temperance 
cause  in  this  city,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  when  he  presided 
over  this  diocese.  Archdeacon  Earle,  now  Bishop  of  Marlborough,  invited  me  to 
take  part  in  a  temperance  mission,  and  with  him  I  visited  a  very  large  number  of  the 
parishes  in  this  neighbourhood.  Since  that  time  I  have  constantly  been  working  in 
this  cause,  and  scarcely  a  week  has  passed  in  which  I  have  not  tried  in  some  way  or 
other  to  promote  it.  What  progress  we  are  making  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is 
certainly  true  now,  as  it  was  then,  that  drunkenness  is  a  terrible  sc9urge,  and  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  evils  that  follow  in  its  wake.  There  must  be  few  in 
this  Congress  who  do  not  know  of  someone  whose  life  and  prospects  have  been 
blighted  and  destroyed  by  drink,  and  therefore  there  is  as  much  need  as  ever  for 
earnest  and  persevering  effort,  if  happily  with  God's  blessing  we  may  find  out  some 
remedy  by  which  to  restore  these  poor  fallen  ones  to  their  lost  estate. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  this  great  temperance  movement,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  some  years  ago,  has  lost  its  power,  and  that  we  must  now  devise  other 
methods  of  attack.  But  surely  the.  means  which  have  proved  successful  in  so  many 
thousand  cases  ought  not  to  be  lightly  discarded.  Education,  improved  sanitary 
conditions,  better  houses,  recreation,  and  the  many  other  schemes  approved  by  the 
modem  philanthropist,  may  do  much  in  elevating  the  masses,  and  they  will  most 
certainly  bring  about  a  higher  and  more  healthy  stage  of  civilization,  but  they  are 
utterly  powerless  to  deal  with  the  wild  passions  of  the  human  heart,  or  to  eradicate 
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the  evil  impulses  which  are  natural  to  fallen  man.  They  have  one  and  all  been 
tried  again  and  again  and  found  wanting. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to-night  to  speak  of '  drunkenness,  whether  as  a  sin,  or  a 
disease,  or  both,  but  I  want  to  draw  forth  your  sympathy  and  pity  for  the  drunkard 
himself.  Let  us  try  and  help  him.  He  is  our  brother,  and  we  cannot  bear  the  thought 
that  he  should  go  on  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  iniquity.  We 
believe  that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  stamped  with  the  divine  image,  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  destined  for  a  glorious  inheritance,  and  we  dare  not,  cannot, 
and  will  not  let  him  perish  without  an  effort  to  save  and  restore  him.  We  believe  that 
he  can  be  restored.  Thousands  have  been  rescued,  and  are  now  able  and  willing  to 
testify  the  great  things  that  God  has  done  for  them.  But  they  all  with  one  voice  tell 
us  that  the  only  remedy,  the  only  safety  for  them,  is  total  abstinence  from  strong  drink. 

This  brings  me  to  my  first  point.  In  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
we  do  not  condemn  the  use  of  strong  drink  as  an  unlawful  or  forbidden  thing. 
Many  earnest  and  faithful  Christians  have  used  and  do  use  it  in  strict  moderation. 
They  have  never  felt  any  inclination  to  intemperance  or  excess.  Early  training,  the 
influence  of  religion,  and  it  may  be  their  own  natural  temperaments,  have  saved  them 
from  this  special  danger.  But  it  is  quite  different  in  the  case  of  others,  and  it  is  well 
to  recognize  this  fact.  If  we  claim  full  liberty  to  use  alcoholic  drinks  we  must  never 
forget  that  there  is  an  element  of  grave  danger  in  their  use,  which  it  is  the  maddest 
folly  to  ignore.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  any  carelessness  in  giving  them 
to  others  may  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  We  may  uncon- 
sciously be  putting  a  stumbling-block  in  some  poor  brother's  way,  over  which  he  will 
fall,  never  to  rise  again. 

When  we  argue  that  all  things  are  lawful  we  may  be  perfectly  right  in  claiming 
ovu:  Christian  liberty,  but  surely  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  S.  Paul  made  several 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  that  under  these  exceptions  total  abstinence  from  strong 
drink  rests  upon  a  very  sure  and  solid  foundation.  In  fact,  the  present  distress 
demands  a  very  large  measure  of  self-denial,  and  it  is  useless  to  imagine  that  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  drive  back  the  advancing  waves  of  intemperance  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  give  up  much  of  our  lawful  liberty  for  the  sake  of  the  weak  and  tempted. 
S.  Paul's  first  exception  covers  the  case  of  the  drunkard.  "  All  things  are  lawful  for 
me,  but  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any."  The  moment  a  man  feels 
that  any  of  the  gifts  of  God,  whether  it  be  food  or  drink,  cr  some  innocent  pleasure,  is 
likely  to  become  his  master  and  to  bring  him  into  bondage,  he  is  morally  bound  to  give 
it  up  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  He  must,  if  necessary,  "  cut  off  the  r^ht 
hand,"  or  "  pluck  out  the  right  eye,"  lest  he  become  the  slave  of  the  creature  which 
was  given  for  his  service.  There  must  be  no  hesitation ;  no  uncertainty.  It  is  not 
a  case  for  half  measures.  Whatever  others  may  do,  the  drunkard  must  be  an 
abstainer.  However  lawful  strong  drink  may  be  for  others,  it  is  not  lawful  for 
him.  If  our  temperance  work  is  to  be  a  reality  we  must  press  home  this  point 
again  and  again.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  the  pledge  is  often  broken,  and  in  con* 
sequence  the  moral  sense  blunted,  and  that  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the 
first,  I  can  only  answer  that  this  is  not  the  experience  of  most  temperance  workers. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  man  often  fails  to  keep  his  resolution,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he 
very  often  renews  it^  and  not  seldom  through  many  a  broken  promise  he  is  brought 
at  last,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  a  condition  of  perfect  self-control,  and  becomes 
an  altered  man.  At  any  rate,  an  effort  to  give  up  a  besetting  sin,  even  if  it  lasts  only 
for  a  week  or  a  day,  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

Now,  if  total  abstinence  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  drunkard,  I  come  to  another 
point.  May  I  not  urge  Christian  men  and  women  to  give  up  their  liberty  and  surrender 
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tbeir  lawful  rights  for  the  sake  of  the  weak  and  sinful.  S.  Paul  certainly  commends 
OS  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  pity  in  dealing  with  those  who  have 
gone  astray  ;  be  would  have  us  give  up  much  which  may  be  quite  right  and  lawful,  if 
by  any  means  we  may  save  those  who  are  being  lost.  He  says,  "  If  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the  world  lasts,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to 
offend."  But  then  the  thought  arises  whether  such  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the 
sober  and  self-restrained  will  have  any  practical  or  beneficial  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
the  drunkard.  Many  would  gladly  give  up  their  own  enjoyments  and  indulgences,  if 
by  so  doing,  they  felt  they  were  really  helping  their  brethren  in  distress,  A  moment's 
thought  will  show  how  all  but  impossible  it  is  to  persuade  the  drunkard  to  take  the 
step  of  total  abstinence,  which  is  to  him  the  only  safety,  unless  others  set  him  an 
example.  It  would  be  a  heartless  and  cruel  thing  to  ask  only  drunkards  to  sign 
the  pledge,  because,  by  doing  so,  we  should  be  branding  them  for  ever  with  the  sign 
of  their  infamy  and  di^race.  Years  afterwards  it  would  be  just  the  same ;  their 
shame  would  follow  them  all  the  days  of  their  life,  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
abstainers  would  proclaim  them  to  have  once  been  drunkards.  But  if  sober  men  and 
women  who  have  never  fallen  into  this  sin  are  yet  willing  to  bind  themselves  with 
pledges  and  resolutions,  as  if  they  were  the  weakest  of  the  weak,  they  form  at  once  a 
protection  and  a  shield  to  the  poor  erring  one.  They  cover  his  retreat  while  he  flies 
frcMD  the  approach  of  th^  enemy,  and  by  their  sympathy  and  brotherly  counsel 
strengthen  and  console  him  whilst  he  struggles  on  to  the  attainment  of  victory  and 
self-oontroL  There  is  certainly  no  greater  or  nobler  influence  in  dealing  with  the 
drunkard  than  that  of  sympathy,  and  if  you  can  say  to  him,  "  Come  with  me,  and  let 
me  help  you ;  s^n  this  resolution,  and  you  will  And  that  it  will,  with  God's  blessing, 
be  a  remedy  for  that  sin  which  now  binds  and  torments  you ;  I  have  tried  it  for 
years,  and  can  recommend  it  by  my  own  experience  ** — your  deeds  will  speak  louder 
than  words,  and  your  fellow  feeling  will  go  far  to  influence,  and,  it  may  be,  save  your 
brother.  Sometimes  I  know  it  is  said,  "Why  should  I  sign  the  pledge  because  my 
next  door  neighbour  is  a  drunkard,  and  why  should  Christian  people  be  called  upon 
to  bind  themselves  with  vows  and  resolutions  because  so  many  have  fallen  into  this 
particular  sin  ?  *'  Well,  I  can  give  no  reason  at  all.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  logic  or 
nice  calculation.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  renounce  your  liberty 
because  your  brother  has  offended ;  but  remember  that  there  is  something  stronger, 
and  nobler,  and  more  far-reaching  than  reason  or  logic,  or  any  law  of  thought,  and  that 
is  love.  There  was  no  reason  why  Christ  should  die  upon  the  cross,  the  *' just  for  the 
anjusL"  What  bdund  Him  there  was  love.  And  so,  following  in  His  most  holy 
steps,  no  sacrifice,  however  small  or  insignificant,  will  leave  3rou  without  a  blessing ; 
but  the  offering  freely  made,  we  cannot  doubt  it  will  endue  you  with  fuller  powers 
'*  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost." 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Basil  Orme    Wilberforce,   Canon  of 

Westminster. 

{To  whom  tho  Dtan  of  Hereford  gave  place,) 

I  HAVE  only  come  forward  here  in  order  to  tell  you  that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  take 
the  place  ot  the  Dean  of  Hereford  upon  an  occasion  like  this,  but  he  knows  exactly  what 
I  want  to  say,  because,  talking  the  question  over  with  him  all  the  time,  he  saw  it  a 
great  deal  better  than  myself.  Both  he  and  I  not  only  listened  to  this  particular 
aspect  of  temperance  legislation,  but  we  agreed  with  every  single  word,  only  reserv- 
ing to  ourselves  that  which  belongs  to  every  man — the  right  of  discrimination.  We 
have  been  told   that  the  liquor  traffic   is    not  to  be  suppressed,   but  controlled. 
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Controlled  !  Why,  control  is  what  it  has  been  having  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  Acts  of  Parliament  control  it  now,  millions  of  money  have 
been  wrung  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  in  Great  Britain  to  control  the  enormous  evil 
at  this  moment.  We  have  been  told  to-night,  upon  authority  that  everybody  is  bound 
to  respect,  that  we  are  compelled  to  consider  that  great  and  vexed  question  of  compen- 
sation before  we  attempt  to  touch  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  the  House  of  Lords ;  it  is  the  nation  that  has  refused  compensation. 
The  strongest  Conservative  Government  that  we  have  had  for  years  endeavoured  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  which  contained  a  proposal  for  compensation.  It  was  not  the  teeto- 
talers, it  was  not  the  rabid  fanatics  whose  minds  are  full  of  snowballs;  it  was 
the  English  people  who  refused  compensation.  They  refused  it  in  a  voice  that  echoed 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats ;  and  they  will  refuse  it  again.  They  are  prepared 
to  turn  out  any  Government  that  comes  before  the  country  with  a  proposal  of  compen- 
sation. And  for  thb  reason  :  not  that  they  would  be  unjust — they  do  not  want  to  be 
unjust — but  they  consider  first,  that  if  compensation  is  due,  it  is  due  upon  the  other 
side.  If  compensation  is  due,  it  is  due  to  broken  hearts,  desolate  lives,  and  despairing 
deaths.  Moreover,  we  contend  that  compensation  has  been  already  given  in  the  con- 
ferring of  a  valuable  piece  of  property  without  payment — a  man  could  build  a  house  for 
;f  lOO,  he  could  get  a  license  for  it,  and  as  he  walked  away  from  the  magistrates  he 
could  sell  the  property  for  £i,QOO ;  he  has  had  his  compensation  given  to  him  in 
advance.  And  you  may  depend  upon  this,  that  if  temperance  reform  is  to  be  held  back 
until  everybody  agrees  to  compensation,  we  shaH  have  no  temperance  reform  at  all. 
Let  them  take  the  Gothenburg  system,  or  any  other,  so  long  as  there  is  side  by  side 
with  it  local  option.  We  are  told  to-night  that  in  every  parish  the  workman  should 
have  his  public-house.  How  about  the  one  hundred  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Can- 
terbury in  which  there  is  no  public-house  ?  How  about  Bessborough,  where  there  is 
no  public*house,  and  where  I  am  told  that  the  one  policeman  there  is  tottering  about 
with  a  stick  to  save  his  funeral  expenses.  To  offer  a  strong  man  a  thin  slice  oi  bread 
and  butter  does  not  satisfy  him,  and  to  give  a  man  six  or  ten  minutes  to  speak  on  this 
subject  after  twenty  years'  experience  of  it,  makes  it  an  absolute  impossibility  for  him 
to  speak  at  all.  But  I  believe  with  all  my  soul  that  the  slow  moving  evolution  and 
the  power  of  God  is  behind  temperance  reformation,  and  that  that  power  must 
prevail.  Everybody  is  now  agreed  that  something  must  be  done,  that  something 
ultimately  will  come  in  the  direction  of  educating  every  member  of  the  community 
to  be  willing  to  use  a  power  conferred  by  Parliament  to  banish  temptation  from  his 
neighbourhood.  

The  Very  Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Wentworth   Leigh, 

Dean  of  Hereford. 

The  last  two  speakers  have  expressed  my  sentiments,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  add  anything  beyond  this,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  during  the  last  few  years  we 
have  been  advocating  any  number  of  legislative  reforms  and  carrying  none  of  them 
through.  The  air  is  full  of  various  projects  for  the  reform  of  the  public-house.  I 
think  we  had  better  go  back  to  the  methods  practised  ten  or  twelve  years  ago;  when 
we  went  about  to  arouse  public  opinion  and  get  persons  to  sign  the  pledge.  In 
those  days  the  great  object  was  to  convince  people  of  the  necessity  of  total  abstinence  ; 
and  now  the  great  object  is  to  convince  people  that  our  particular  system  of  legislation 
is  the  right  one.  But,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  legislators  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  very  little  is  to  be  expected  from  them — very  little  from  the  House  of  Commons 
and  still  less  from  the  House  of  Lords.  For  I  can  remember  when  the  Bishop  of 
London  introduced  a  most  excellent  Bill — the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Bill — 
in  which  nothing  whatever  was  said  against  compensation,  his  lordship  was,  I 
believe,  unable  to  find  a  seconder,  and  certainly  had  very  few  supporters.  Therefore 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  still  go  on  agitating  and  forming  public  opinion  ;  and 
in  order  to  d6  that,  we  must  have  large  gatherings  of  the  working  classes  and  others 
in  big  halls,  like  this  in  Exeter,  and  all  over  the  countr)-,  and  begin  again  on  those 
old  lines  that  were  so  successful  a  few  years  ago,  in  order  that  pressure  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  our  legislators — for  our  legislators  always  require  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  whenever  any  matter  of  reform  is  to  be  passed. 
Those  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  total  abstinence,  or  about  temperance 
legislation,  must  therefore  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  on  our  legislators  as  will  make 
them  feel  obliged  to  pass  those  acts  which  we  desire.  We  do  not  want  any  half- 
measures.  It  has  been  said  that  we  should  pass  little  measures.  I  have  no  objection 
to  pass  measures  little  or  big,  so  long  as  they  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  great 
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temperance  reforms  that  we  desire.  I  say  this,  because  in  1835  there  was  a  little 
measure  which  was  to  give  the  people  wholesome  mild  beer,  and  that  measure  has 
proved  a  failure.  In  1869,  there  was  the  Grocers'  License  Bill.  That  was  a  little 
measure,  but  it  failed.  In  1879,  there  was  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill.  A  more 
rotten  Act  could  not  be  imagined,  because  it  requires  that  the  poor  inebriate  himself 
shall  actually  go  and  say  that  he  requires  to  be  incarcerated  for  a  year ;  and  no  wonder 
that  such  a  measure,  under  the  circumstances,  has  failed.  We  have  had  a  report  from 
an  inspector  quite  lately,  and  in  this  report  it  seems  that  after  these  many  years  there 
are  actually  only  eight  licensed  homes  for  inebriates,  and  in  those  homes  there  are  onfe 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  people,  lliey  should  be  treated  as  lunatics.  Yet  there 
is  this  great  difference.  First  of  all,  the  magistrates  are  unable  to  commit  those 
wretched  women  who  are  brought,  perhaps  a  hundred,  perhaps  three  hundred,  times 
before  them,  and  send  tliem  to  these  asylums  instead  of  to  prison.  There  are  six 
thousand  of  these  females  at  present  incarcerated,  and  yet,  sad  to  say,  in  this  countiy 
it  is  not  made  compulsory  that  they  should  be  committed  to  these  asylums.  There  is 
one  other  thing  in  connection  with  this  matter.  There  ought  to  be  State  asylums,  to 
which  the  poor  victims  of  this  disease  should  be  committed.  This  would  be  a  sensible 
measure.  Again,  I  should  make  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  compulsory  all  over  England. 
There,  again,  we  have  a  half-measure.  Why  does  that  measure  not  succeed  ?  Simply 
l>ecause  it  is  confined  in  its  operation  to  one  part  of  the  country.  It  is  in  force  in 
Wales  ;  the  consequence  is  that  in  the  next  county,  Monmouthshire,  the  people  come 
over  the  border,  and  flood  the  neighbourhood  with  drinkers.  These  are  some  of  the 
Acts  which  have  been  passed  little  by  little.  What  I  say  is,  that  if  we  are  to  have 
little  measures,  I  don't  care  how  small  they  are,  so  long  as  they  are  sound.  One  good 
little  measure  would  be  to  abolish  the  grocers'  license,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  wait  for  the  action  of  the  legislature  ;  we  have  our  own 
ways  of  enlightening  the  public  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  our  own  responsibilities, 
and  I  confidently  believe  that  if  all  the  medical  gentlemen,  and  all  those  belonging  to 
my  own  profession,  will  recognize  the  fact,  they  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands, 
jast  as  they  have  their  responsibilities.  Then,  in  a  very  few  years,  there  will  be 
snch  a  reform  in  the  Licensing  Acts  that  we  shall  no  longer  have  to  go  about 
advocating  our  different  systems. 


Sir  William  Bower  Forwood,  Liverpool. 

As  a  layman  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  after  the  heavy  ecclesiastical  artillery  we  have 
had  to-nighL  As  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  in  one  of  the  most  populous  districts 
of  Lancashire,  I  have  had  a  considerable  experience  of  the  licensing  question.  PMrst 
of  all  let  me  say  this,  that  I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the 
speakers  to-night  have  run  away  from  their  own  guns.  I  did  think  that  there 
was  such  a  weapon  in  the  Church  armoury  as  spiritual  and  moral  influences.  I  did 
think  that  we  had  a  great  association — the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Association — 
which  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  doing  most  useful  and  valuable  work  in  the 
cause.  But  I  have  not  heard  on  this  platform  a  word  either  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Association,  or  those  great  moral  and  spiritual  influences  in  favour  of 
temperance,  which  the  clergy  exert  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
But  they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  great  work,  and  we  ought  to  take  great 
encouragement  at  the  result  of  their  efforts.  I  will  give  you  a  few  simple  figures 
which  you  can  carry  away  with  you  as  the  good  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Church  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In  that  twenty  years,  by  temperance  work  and 
education,  we  have  saved  eleven  millions  a  year  in  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 

Prisoners  and  paupers  in  this  country.  In  other  words,  if  the  crime  and  pauperism 
ad  gone  on  increasing  at  the  fatio  which  existed  twenty  years  ago,  the  cost  of  our 
paupers  and  our  criminals  would  have  been  eleven  millions  sterling  per  annum  more 
than  it  is  to-day.  The  total  cost  of  the  elementary  education  of  this  country  is  nine 
millions  a  year.  We  have  thus  more  than  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the 
country  by  the  decrease  in  crime  and  pauperism.  I  was  very  much  strcck  with  the 
very  statesmanlike  speech  made  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  I  believe  that  if  we 
are  to  make  headway  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  it  will  be  by  moderate 
measures,  proceeding  step  by  step,  degree  by  degree;  and  that  if  we  are  to  wait 
until  the  most  extreme  men  among  us  are  satisfied,  we  shall  have  no  legislation 
whatever.  Now  I  will  tell  you  that  in  the  city  of  Liverpool  we  have  been  trying  to^ 
carry  out  for  some  years  what  the  bishop  has  advocated.     For  some  years  we  have 
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granted  practically  no  new  licenses.  I  believe  we  have  only  granted  two  to  dining- 
rooms  or  restaurants,  and  during  that  time  we  have  reduced  the  number  of  licenses  in 
that  city  from  2,i(X)  to  about  1,050.  The  Bench  has  been  acting  upon  this  principle : 
that  where  a  house  has  a  bad  character,  where  conviction  has  taken  place,  they  rctfose 
to  renew  the  license  of  that  house.  During  the  past  year  the  Licensing  Sessions  have 
taken  away  thirty-six  licenses.  I  believe  that  since  the  case  of  Sharp  v»  Wakefield 
was  decided  the  magistrates  of  England  have  been  doing  their  duty,  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  have  a  better  or  more  independent  licensing  tribunal  than  the 
magistrates  of  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  this  duty  will  be  removed  from 
our  hands.  But  whatever  may  be  done,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  elective  body  ;  I  think  that  would  be  a  most  mischievous  course.  The  suggestion 
I  have  to  make  is  that  we  should  agitate  for  a  repeal  of  grocers*  licenses,  which  have 
proved  a  most  terrible  curse  to  this  country.  That  is  practical  reform.  The  other 
suggestion  was  that  referred  to  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  namely,  an  amendment  of 
the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act.  During  the  many  years  I  have  acted  as  a  magistrate, 
I  have  had  before  me  only  one  application  under  that  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Act  is 
practically  useless  ;  it  requires  amendment.  I  believe  that  if  magistrates  had  power 
to  commit  habitual  drunkards  to  places  of  safe  keeping  it  would  at  once  clear  the 
black  list  pf  every  city  and  town  in  the  country.  The  last  word  I  have  to  say  to  you 
is,  do  not  trust  to  local  option.  I  have  some  little  experience  of  the  working  of  local 
option  in  America.  I  have  stayed  at  a  city  in  New  England  where  they  had  local 
option  on  two  occasions,  and  on  another  occasion  there  was  free  licensing.  When 
there  was  total  prohibition  the  city  was  drunken,  and  when  there  was  free  licensing 
the  city  was  sober. 


The  Rev.  J.  GRANT  Mills,  Hospitaller  of  S.  Thomas* 

Hospital,  London. 

The  reader  of  the  paper  on  "Temperance  in  the  Church"  has  only  spoken  of 
temperance  work  in  that  portion  of  the  Church  which  is  in  England.  I  should  not 
like  this  meeting  to  separate  without  its  being  reminded  that  the  Anglican  Church 
extends  over  and  beyond  the  whole  British  Empire,  and  that  we  have  a  very  serious 
responsibility,  and  a  very  solemn  duty  to  perform  in  the  matter  of  temperance  to  those 
uncivilized  and  heathen  races  which  come  under  British  rule  and  protection.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance,  unintentional  ignorance,  on  this 
subject.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  I  was  going  to  give  a  lecture  in  London  on 
this  subject,  the  title  of  which  was,  *'  The  Demoralization  of  the  Native  Races^by  the 
Liquor  Traffic"  The  secretary  of  the  temperance  society  in  the  place  in  which  I  was 
going  to  deliver  the  lecture  was  met  by  one  of  the  members,  who  said,  "  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  that  Mr.  Mills  is  going  to  speak  on  this  subject,  because  it  is  high  time 
that  somebody  spoke  out  about  the  awful  drunkenness  that  goes  on  at  the  Derby  and 
those  other  races !  "  That  was  his  idea  of  the  demoralization  of  native  races  by  the 
liquor  traffic  There  is  a  very  serious  and  a  very  terrible  evil  going  on.  Everj' 
Colonial  bishop  and  every  missionary  that  I  have  met  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
awful  extent  of  the  evils  attending  the  importation  of  gin  and  rum  from  this 
country,  from  Germany,  from  France,  from  Holland,  and  the  United  States.  I 
remember  that  grand  missionary  bishop,  whose  loss  we  all  deplore  so  inuch,  the 
late  Bishop  Smythies,  saying  to  me  when  the  scramble  for  territory  was  going  on  in 
Africa :  **  There  is  one  thing  that  I  fear  more  than  anything  else  by  this  division  of 
Africa  among  the  European  countries,  and  that  is  the  introduction  amon^  my  people 
of  the  horrible  gin  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen."  There  is  one  thing  that  is  most 
pathetic  and  touching  about  this  question,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  appeal  is  coming 
from  the  natives  themselves.  I  had,  not  long  a^o,  two  letters,  one  from  the  Native 
Church  Council  at  Abeokuta,  begging  and  praying  that  the  English  Church  and  the 
English  people  would  wake  up  to  the  terrible  evil  of  this  traffic ;  the  other  from  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Abeokuta,  in  which  they  said  that  though  it 
was  true  that  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  England  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
yet  the  evil  of  the  drink  was  greater  than  that  of  slavery,  because  whilst  the  one  was 
a  slavery  only  of  the  body,  the  other  was  a  slavery  of  botJi  body  and  soul.  I  had  a  letter 
last  week  from  Bishop  Bompas,  from  Alaska,  stating  that  the  drink  traffic  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  North  America  had  become  so  bad  that  almost  every  miner's  hut 
contained  a  still.  Well,  much  has  been  done.  We  have  had  the  Brussels  Conference, 
and  it  is  a  great  thing  to  get  seventeen  nations  to  agree  that  where  the  liquor  traffic 
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has  never  penetrated  in  Africa,  it  should  be  absolutelyprohibited.  But  on  the  coast 
there  is  only  a  miserable  duty  of  6id.  per  gallon.  The  result  is  that  the  Act  of 
the  Brussels  Conference  is,  so  far  as  regards  the  coast  territory,  simply  inoperative^ 
I  would  ask  you  to  take  up  this  subject,  and  to  think  of  our  tremendous  responsibility. 
Every  increase  of  territory  of  this  empire  brings  an  increase  of  responsibility ;  but 
ihere  are  some  merchants  of  this  and  other  European  countries  who  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  opening  up  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is  simply  the  opening  up  of  a  field  in 
which  to  make  a  lot  of  money,  wholly  regardless  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  people, ' 
In  the  interests  of  legitimate  commerce,  of  humanity,  and,  above  all,  of  our  Christian 
religion,  I  ask  you  to  give  this  branch  of  the  subject  your  earnest  consideration. 


The  Right  Worshipful  CHAIRMAN. 

Wb  may  gather  to-night  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  give  and  take  amone  us,  and  a 
resolution  to  do  something  for  the  good   of  the  nation,  something  in  the   way  of 
temperance  legislation,  in  the  way  of  putting  further  restrictions  upon  the  curse  of 
drunkenness.     We  may  look  forward  to,  as  one  of  the  resolutions  of  this  evening's 
meeting,  a  resolution  that  we  act  hand  in  hand  together  for,  at  any  rate,  two  or  three 
great  principles  that  have  been  initiated.     First  of  all,  we  shall  go  for  this  restraining 
of  licenses  by  issuing  no  further  new  licenses.     In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  quite 
clear  that  the  question  of  compensation  will  have  to  be  considered  in  some  form  or 
other.     Whether  it  takes  the  form  suggested  by  Canon  Wilberforce,  or  whether  it 
takes  the  form  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  remains  to  be  seen  by  the  result 
of  circumstances.     It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  mutual  consideration  and  mutual 
forbearance  for  each  other*s  failings,  and  that  we  should  recognize  what  has  been  so 
ably  said  on  one  side  and  the  other,  that  there  is  need  of  some  kind  of  provision  for 
those  young  men  and  older  men  whose  homes  are  not  so  comfortable  as  they  should 
be,  in  the  way  of  .providing  properly  managed  club  houses  in  the  villages,  or  in  the 
way  of  parochial  rooms,  where  a  man  would  have  no  need  whatever  to  pay  for  ''his 
standing"  or  for  his  sitting  down  by  consuming  so  much  liquor,  and  which  would  be 
a  room  where  he  could  hope  to  effect  his  social  improvement     It  is  a  want  in  many 
cases  which  should  be  provided  for.     I  think  we  have  realized  to-night  how  truly 
this  work  of  temperance  is  being  carried  on  by  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  how  truly 
it  is  the  work  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.     I  will  say  the  Church  of 
England,  because  we  alwa3rs  feel  that  the  only  objection  that  has  been  thrown  against 
teetotalism  is  that  its  supporters  have  tried  to  elevate  total  abstinence  to  a  pinnacle 
which  would  seem  to  set  it  above  almost  everv  other  Christian  virtue.     What  we 
have  to  realize  is  this :  that  the  tendency  to  drink  is  in  itself  sinful,  and  certainly 
dfli^erous ;  that  it  is  the  reason  and  foundation  of  many  another  sin  which  Christians 
would  not  otherwise  fall  into.     And  I  am  sure  that  we  can  be  doing  no  greater  work 
for  mankind  in  general  than  by  teaching  them  on  every  opportunity  that  whatever 
feeling  we  may  have  in  regard  to  statements  which  are  made  as  to  the  poisonous 
character  of  alcoholic  liquor,  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  unnecessary — if  we  liad 
only  the  courage  of  our  convictions — to  take  liquor,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  a  luxury  we 
can  very  well  do  without     I  am  bound  to  say  tnat,  so  far  as  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence goes,  men  can  do  a  pretty  fair  amount  of  hard  work  without  any  drink,  or  with 
a  very  moderate  amount  mdeed.     I  can  only  say,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes — 
I  can  answer  for  no  one  else  in  the  matter — that  drink  is  by  no  means  necessary  even 
where  men  are  exceedingly  hard  worked.     I  should  like  to  put  forward  one  fact 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  within  the  last  few  minutes,  in  one  way  showing 
the  course  of  public  opinion  in  this  particular  district  on  the  question.     I  was  elected 
President  of  the  Exeter  Football  Club,   and  the  Exeter  Football  Club  were  quite 
willmg  to  hear  a  lecture  on  the  "  Advantages  in  training  of  self-restraint."     I  told 
them  that  the  only  way  to  win  their  matches  was  to  exercise  self-restraint  in  this 
niatter.    This  was  accepted  by  the  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  our  city, 
^d  I  think  if  the  Bishop  of  London  should  in  the  future  make  visits  to  Exeter,  he 
vitt  never  again  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  that  which  he  has  described  to  us 
to-nig|ht  as  having  been  given  to  him  in  years  past,  but  will  ever  receive  from  an  Exeter 
audience  the  most  cordial  welcome. 
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The   Right   Rev.   the   President   in   the  Chair. 


THE    CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

(i)  The  Catholic  Church,  its  Nature  and  Extent. 

(2)  National  Churches,  their  Authority  and  Limits. 

(3)  The  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformity. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  Prebendary  of  Wells ;  Rector  of 

Honiton. 

There  are  three  or  four  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  which  have,  as  their  text, 
as  it  were,  the  existence  of  a  Church  founded  by  the  Son  of  God. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  third  in  date  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  the 
First  to  the  Corinthijins — in  fact  the  third  in  point  of  time  of  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  If  we  should  judge  from  this  Epistle 
alone,  we  should  gather  that  the  first  lesson  which  Christians  have 
to  learn  from  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  is  the  holiness  of  the 
human  body,  />.,  the  bodies  of  Christians.  "  Know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ?  shall  I  then  take  the  members  of 
Christ,  and  make  them  the  members  of  a  harlot  ?  God  forbid ''  (i  Cor. 
vi.  15,  16), 

There  are  many  other  lessons  which  we  are  to  learn  from  the  mere 
fact  of  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  in  this  world,  and  that  we 
are  members  of  it ;  as,  for  instance,  that  we  should  all  speak  the  same 
thing,  and  that  we  should  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  the  same  judgment.  This,  you  know,  is  pronounced  by  many 
religious  men  to  be  impossible,  and  yet  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
possible  the  members  of  this  institution  are  on  no  account  to  go  to 
law  one  with  another,  but  are  rather  to  take  wrong,  and  suffer  themselves 
to  be  defrauded  (i  Cor.  vi.  7,  8). 

Again,  to  turn  to  another  epistle,  whose  leading  thought  is  that  the 
Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  we  are  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and 
so  to  put  away  lying,  for  the  extraordinary  reason  that  we  are  in  Christ 
members  one  of  another ;  that  we  are  to  be  angry  without  flying  into  a 
passion ;  that  we  are  not  to  steal,  but  rather  to  labour,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  wherewith  to  be  charitable;  that  we  are  to  use  no  bad 
language,  but  our  lips  are  to  be  full  of  Christian  words  ;  that  we  are  to 
put  away  all  bitterness  and  wrath,  and  be  kind,  tender-hearted,  forgiving. 
Now  all  these  are  assumed  by  the  Apostle  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that 
at  the  commencement  of  our  Christian  career  we  are  made  members  of 
Christ  (Ephes.  iv.  16-32). 
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I  beg  you  to  notice  that  not  one  of  those  things  which  we  usually 
associate  with  Church  life — such  as,  for  instance,  independence  of  the 
State,  liberty  of  action  in  matters  spiritual,  freedom  in  such  things  as  the 
election  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  patriarchal  or  diocesan  or  parochial 
rule — are  here  alluded  to.  If  such  things  had  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  Apostle  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  he  would  no  doubt  have  very 
decisively  claimed  them  as  coming*  within  the  sphere  of  the  Church  ; 
but  he  first  of  all  alludes  to  that  in  the  Church  which  bears  upon 
personal  holiness  and  goodness,  such  as  purity,  chastity,  truthfulness, 
honesty,  kindness,  and  mutual  forgiveness. 

Why  did  the  Apostle  do  this  ?  Because  he  looked  upon  the  Church 
as  primarily  the  Body  of  Christ ;  and  as  the  Head  is  holy  so  must  be  the 
members.  He  asserted  this  over  and  over  again  in  the  most  unmis- 
takable terms  :  thus,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (i.  22,  23),  ''Head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  His  Body  "  ;  and  in  that  to  the 
Romans  (xii.  4,  5),  "  As  we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all 
members  have  not  the  same  office ;  so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another."  And  again,  to  the 
Corinthians  (xii.  12),  "As  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members, 
and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body ;  so  also 
is  Christ ";  and  also  in  Col.  i.  17,  18  ;  ii.  19. 

Now  in  what  sense  does  the  Apostle  use  such  terms  ?  You  see  that 
in  one  of  these  places — that  in  the  Ephesians — ^he  is  speaking  of  the 
mystery  of  the  marriage  union,  that  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh.  But 
he  so  speaks  in  order  to  illustrate  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  greater  and 
higher  mystery.  "  I  speak  '* — in  what  I  am  now  saying — "  concerning 
Christ  and  the  Church."  It  is  a  very  deep  thing  that  two  human  beings 
living  in  this  world  should  be  so  united  as.  to  be  accounted  by  God  and 
by  right-thinking  men  to  be  one  flesh  \  but  it  is  a  far  greater,  a  far  more 
transcendent  mystery,  that  a  vast  mass  of  human  beings  should  be  so  in 
Christ  as  to  be  one  organization,  one  body  in  Him,  though  they  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world  and  He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

In  what  sense,  I  ask  again,  are  the  Apostle's  words  to  be  taken  ?  In 
a  natural  or  a  supernatural  sense  ?  If  in  a  natural  sense,  then  we  must 
understand  them  in  no  higher  sense  than  when  we  speak  of  the  head  of 
a  college,  or  of  the  general  of  an  army,  or  of  the  president  of  a  society 
or  of  a  guild ;  but  surely  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  any  merely 
human  president  as  a  head  from  whom  all  the  body  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  by  joints  and  bands,  having  nourishment,  ministered  and  knit 
together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  whatsoever  that  S.  Paul  intended  to 
assert  that  between  Jesus  Christ  and  every  sinner  engrafted  into  Him 
there  is  a  secret  and  invisible  but  most  real  communication  or  link,  such 
as  there  exists  between  the  human  head  and  each  member  of  the  body 
of  which  it  is  the  head ;  so  that  we  should  in  some  inscrutable  way  be 
"bone  of  His  bone,  and  flesh  of  His  flesh";  so  that  He  should  be 
able  to  say  to  one  who  persecuted  His  members,  "  Why  persecutest 
thou  Me  ?  " — so  that  it  should  be  right  to  say  to  each  and  all  His 
tnembers,  that  they  are  in  Christ  as  they  are  in  God,  for  in  God  they 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being,  and  in  the  Son  of  God  they  have 
their  better  being,  their  spiritual,  their  renewed  being. 

We  have,  then,  to  regard  the  whole  system  of  unification  in  the 
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Church,  the  "  being  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,'*  **  the  joints  and  bands  by  which  the  whole  body 
having  nourishment,  ministered  and  knit  together  " — we  have  to  regard 
this,  I  say,  not  only  as  appointed  by  God  for  purposes  of  government, 
but  for  purposes  of  sancti^cation.  It  is  not  a  governmental  scheme 
only,  but  a  transmis^ive  one,  transmitting,  by  a  mystery  unknown  to  us, 
the  most  holy  human  Nature  of  Christ  to  the  furthest  members  of  His 
body. 

Looking  these  things  in  the  face,  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  visible 
Church  is  as  much  a  mystery  of  faith  as  the  so-called  invisible  Church, 
if  it  exists,  could  possibly  be.  We  say  that  we  believe  in  it  when  we 
say,  •*  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  "I  believe  one  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church/'  We  see  each  member  of  it  when  he  comes 
across  our  path ;  but  really  to  believe  in  this  practically  universal 
diffusion  of  the  grace  of  Christ's  human  nature,  so  that  in  a  very  real 
sense  we  .should  be  partakers  of  it,  and  so  have  to  regard  our  very 
bodies  as  affected  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  by  it,  requires  much 
more  faith  than  the  generality,  I  am  afraid,  ever  dream  of. 

We  say  that  we  cannot  believe  this  of  the  visible  Church :  but  this  is 
the  very  mystery  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  should  be  of  so  mixed  a 
character ;  and  so  the  greater  part  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord  were 
given  to  prepare  us  for  this  particular  difficulty  respecting  His  society. 

The  first  parable — ^that  of  the  Sower — teaches  us  that  the  grounds  of 
our  hearts  can  be  divided  into  four  classes,  and  that  in  only  one  of 
these  does  grace  take  due  effect,  and  even  in  this  one  in  different 
proportions. 

Another  teaches  us  that  the  field  is  sown  by  the  enemy  with  tares, 
which  are  not  at  once  to  be  uprooted,  but  to  grow  up,  side  by  side 
with  the  wheat,  to  the  time  of  the  end.  Another,  that  the  net  of  the 
Church  encloses  a  multitude  of  bad  fish,  as  well  as  good,  which  are  not 
to  be  separated  till  the  day  when  the  net  will  be  brought  to  shore. 
Another — the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard — that  very  many  will  have  their 
souls  impeKUed,  if  not  lost,  by  envy  and  uncharitableness.  Another — 
the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son — teaches  us  that  all  in  the  Church  may 
not  have  the  required  garment,  whatever  that  be.  Then  the  Ten 
Virgins,  the  Talents,  the  Two  Debtors,  the  Barren  Fig-tree,  the  Lost 
Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money,  the  Prodigal  Son,  more  or  less 
indicate  the  same  thing. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  so  many  and  such  striking  parables  should  have 
as  their  most  prominent  feature,  a  thing  of  this  sort  ?  But  surely  it  is 
necessary,  for  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  those  who  know  experimen- 
tally the  power  of  the  grace  of  God  to  accept  it,  and  the  greater  the 
difficulty  in  receiving  the  teaching,  the  greater  the  stress  likely  to  be  laid 
upon  it  in  the  Word  of  God.  Should  we  not  have  supposed  that  the 
diffusion  of  such  grace  of  Christ  throughout  the  Church  would  have 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  sin  and  evil  in  that  which  the  Lord  calls  His 
kingdom.  His  field,  His  vineyard,  nay.  Himself  the  Vine,  for  the  Vine 
is  Himself,  and  yet  some  branches  of  it  will  have  to  be  severed  ? 

Now  in  order  to  avoid  the  idea  of  the  Church  being  a  visible,  and  so, 
so  very  mixed  a  body,  men — ^good  men,  too — have  invented  the  idea  of 
two  bodies,  a  visible  and  an  invisible ;  the  visible  body  consisting  of 
those  who  are  under  the  ministry  of  the  Church  and  receive  its 
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Sacraments,  and  the  invisible  those  who  have,  or  are  assumed  to  have, 
received  their  Christianity  apart  from,  or  independently  of,  any  action 
of  the  visible  Church. 

But  this,  the  idea  of  an  invisible  Church  of  the  good  only,  virtually 
destroys  the  purpose  of  Christ  in  instituting  a  Church,  such  as  He  has 
done — a  visible  thing  amongst  the  visible  things  of  time  and  sense. 
Christ  has  done  this  in  order  that  a  man  should  look  upon  the  very 
things  which  constitute  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  as  things  which  not 
<Hily  teach  him  his  duty,  but  also  as  assurances  that  he  has  received 
special  grace  from  Christ  Himself,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  to  fulfil  it,  if 
he  will  but  stir  it  up.  But  to  this  may  be  urged  a  difficulty  which  I  have 
ielt  myself,  till  God  was  pleased  by  further  realization  of  Scripture  to 
remove  it,  which  is  this  :  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  a  Spirit,  is  supposed  to 
act  only  in  what  we  call  spiritual  ways.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  flesh 
and  blood,  not  even  with  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  the  Incarnate  Son.  His 
action  is  confined  to  such  things  as  spiritual  illumination,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  repentance  and  faith  and  love  and  purity,  strictly  within  the 
compass  of  the  human  heart:  but  no  misconception  can  be  more 
unscriptural.  What  is  the  first  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New 
Testament  ?  The  bringing  about  of  the  Incarnation — "  that  which  is 
conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Word  was  made  flesh." 
And  what  is  the  last  thing,  so  far  as  this  state  of  things  is  concerned  ? 
Is  it  not  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  and  this  according  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostle  ?  "  He  that  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  quicken 
your  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you  "  (Rom.  viii.  11). 
And  the  Lord  attributes  His  miracles  not  to  His  own  inherent  power  as 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead,  but  to  a  power  exerted  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  at  the  will  of  Himself,  the  Son  of  God. 

Putting  these  together,  is  it  not  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  sanctify  us  not  only  by  the  mind  or  spirit, 
but  also  by  the  glorified  Body  of  Christ  ?  We  derive  our  corruption 
from  the  body  of  the  first  Adam.  Why  should  we  not  derive  our  incor- 
roption  from  the  Body  of  the  Second  ?  And  who  is  to  be  the  agent  in 
bringing  about  this  transmission  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  but  that  Holy 
Spirit  by  Which  He  was  made  Man,  and  by  Whom  we  shall  be  raised  up 
io  our  renewed  bodies  at  the  last  day  ? 

I  have  insisted  thus  primarily  on  the  Church  as  being  thus  holy 
on  account  of  its  union  with  its  Divine  Head,  because  it  is  not  the 
thing  which  is  most  prominent,  if,  indeed,  prominent  at  all,  in  what  is 
generally  understood  as  Church  teaching.  But  only  a  moment's  con- 
sideration will  serve  to  convince  us  that  if  it  be  true  that  every  member 
of  the  mystical  body  is,  on  his  first  ingrafting  into  the  Body,  inserted 
into  it  for  purposes  of  personal  goodness  and  holiness,  then  this  is  the 
fint  thing  to  be  taught  universally  respecting  the  Church ;  not  the  first 
as  in  any  respect  superseding  other  aspects,  but  the  first  thing  because 
it  has  so  directly  to  do  with  each  and  every  man's  particular  spiritual 
life. 

There  is  much  questioning  now  about  the  bounds  of  the  Church, 
about  its  government,  about  its  authority,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Christian  world ;  but  how  are  we  to  be  brought  to  be  of  one  mind  on 
these  things  ?  The  first  thing  is,  that  we  should  begin  at  the  root,  if  we 
wish  to  commend  our  cause  to  God.    The  thing  which  touches  each 
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and  every  member  of  the  Church  is  his  incorporation  into  the  mystical 
Body  of  Christ  for  purposes  of  goodness  and  holiness.  And  with  this 
we  must  begin  if  we  would  please  God ;  and  this  would,  as  the  saying  is, 
clear  the  air.  God  seeing  that  we  are  in  earnest  about  pleasing  Him 
would  give  power  and  grace  to  our  words  respecting  other  matters 
incidental  to  this  vast  subject,  but  which  cannot  be  compared  with  this 
in  importance. 

By  taking  the  higher  ground,  the  sanctification  of  the  Church,  because 
it  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  we  should  show  that  we  believed  this  whole 
matter  to  be  a  spiritual  one.  In  fact,  we  should  show  that  we  believed 
it  to  be  a  thing  of  Christ,  which,  like  other  things  of  Christ,  such  as  His 
atonement,  or  His  intercession,  the  Spirit  must  take  and  show  to  the 
soul,  before  that  soul  can  savingly  apprehend  it. 

But  to  all  this  it  may  be  answered  that  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  an 
account  of  the  Church  to  the  truth  of  which  as  Churchmen  we  are 
committed,  for  it  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  our  Thirty-nine  Articles — 
the  nineteenth — "  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congr^ation  of 
faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all 
those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.*'  Now,  you 
will  observe  that  this  is  an  account  of  the  Church  simply  and  merely  on 
its  human  side.  There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  its  divine  side,  of  its 
institution  by  the  Son  of  God,  of  its  being  His  Body  in  any  sense ;  no 
grace  of  any  sort  is  associated  with  it.  If  we  had  only  this  account  of  it, 
we  should  plainly  be  committed  to  the  view  that  it  is,  I  was  going  to 
say,  an  almost  purely  human  institution  \  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  have 
many  other  references  to  it  in  the  same  book  which  assume  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture  account  of  it,  that  it  is  the  mystical  body  of  the  Eternal 
Son.  Thus,  in  the  baptismal  services  :  "  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved, 
that  this  person  is  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church."  In  the 
Eucharist :  **  Dost  assure  us  thereby  that  we  are  very  members,  incorpor- 
ate in  the  mystical  Body  of  Thy  Son,  which,"  etc.  In  the  Catechism  : 
**  Wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ."  In  the  marriage  service : 
'*  May  keep  themselves  undefiled  members  of  Christ's  Body."  These 
and  other  places  amply  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  statement  of 
the  Article  as  compared  with  the  written  word. 

If  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  we  can  be  engrafted  into 
Him  for  purposes  of  goodness  and  holiness,  it  is  plainly  a  part  of 
the  good  news  of  the  Gospel.  Publicly  and  privately  we  are  bound  to 
set  it  forth  as  part  of  the  message  of  salvation.  It  may  require  adjusting 
with  other  truths,  but  then  we  must  adjust  it  or  endeavour  to  do  so,  if 
we  would  be  faithful  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 


(2)  National  Churches,  their  Authority  and  Limits. 

The  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of 

Blickling,  Norfolk. 

In  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  age  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  the  Roman 
P^mpire,  which  (putting  aside  the  far  East)  was  conterminous  with 
the  civilized   world,  was   divided  into   fourteen   **  dioeceses."    These 
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*'  dioeceses  "  must  not  be  confounded  with  our  modern  dioceses.  They 
were  civil  divisions  of  the  empire,  ''  each  of  which/'  says  Gibbon, 
"  equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom  "  (c.  xviii.)  Britain, 
GauU  Spain,  North  Italy,  South  Italy,  North  Africa,  £gypt,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Pontus,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  lUyria,  each  formed 
one  of  these  "  dioeceses." 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  Christian  Church  framed  its  polity 
aiter  the  model  and  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  empire.  Each  of  these  "  dioeceses,*'  or  quasi-kingdoms,  therefore 
had  its  own  *'  dioecesan  "  Church,  which  was  independently  governed  by 
its  own  primate,  metropolitans  and  bishops,  but  was  united  to  each  of 
its  sister  Churches  by  their  all  having  the  same  Head  (the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ),  the  same  indwelling  Spirit  (the  Holy  Ghost),  the  same  faith  (the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints),  the  same  discipline  (the  episcopal 
government).  The  sum  total  of  the ''dioecesan"  Churches,  federally 
united,  constituted  the  Church  Catholic,  which  recognized  no  supreme 
authority  on  earth  except  the  CEcumenical  Council,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  all  the  Churches,  called  together  only  when  some 
question  arose  touching  the  faith  which  required  joint  consultation  on 
the  part  of  all. 

Time  passed,  and  the  great  Roman  Empire,  which  had  seemed  as 
firmly  fixed  as  the  everlasting  hills,  crumbled  away  under  the  assaults  of 
the  invading  barbarians.  By  degrees  the  *'  dioeceses  "  ceased  to  exist, 
for  the  area  of  many  of  them  was,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  centuries, 
outside  the  now  shrunken  framework  of  the  empire.  In  their  place 
succeeded  nations.  At  different  epochs  the  Franks  established  them- 
selves in  Gaul,  the  Visi-Goths  in  Spain,  the  Ostro-Goths  and  Lombards 
iu  Italy,  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  and  so  on.  While  these  great  events 
were  proceeding,  the  Church  still  kept  its  hold  on  the  conquered 
provincials  who  formed  the  subjects  of  the  invaders,  and  by  degrees  won 
over  the  conquerors,  too,  to  the  Christian  faith.  As  each  nation 
became  Christian,  it  had  its  own  Church,  framed  and  organized  on  the 
lines  of  the  Church  already  existing,  and  thus  a  system  of  '*  national 
Churches "  succeeded  to  the  confederation  of  *'  dioecesan  Churches," 
each  constitutionally  independent  of  the  others,  but  each  united  with 
the  others  by  identity  of  Head,  of  Spirit,  of  faith,  of  discipline,  and  by 
all  acknowledging  a  supreme  authority  in  a  Council  which  should 
rejnresent  all. 

How  jealously  the  National  Churches  maintained  their  independent 
rights  may  be  seen  by  the  Spanish  Church  refusing  to  admit  the  fifth 
(Ecumenical  Council  (Constantinople  II.) ;  not  because  she  objected  to 
anything  in  it,  but  because  she  had  neither  been  represented  at  it,  nor 
had  the  decrees  been  formally  submitted  to  her  for  consideration.  And, 
again,  she  accepted  the  sixth  CBcumenical  Council  (Constantinople 
III.)  only  after  its  decrees  had  been  submitted  to  her  and  approved  by 
her  primate,  her  five  metropolitans,  and  the  fourteenth  Council  of 
Toledo.  Nay,  when  Pope  Benedict  11.  ventured  to  question  some 
stateoaents  of  Julian,  the  Spanish  primate,  on  Monothelitism  (which  was 
the  subject  of  those  decrees),  the  fifteenth  Council  of  Toledo  scornfully 
rejected  his  interference,  and  spoke  of  him  as  an  ignorant  rival  who  had 
better  cease  to  raise  objections;  so  determined  were  they  that  no 
brother  primate  should  invade  the  liberties  of  their  national  Church — as» 
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indeed,  had  been  already  shown  in  the  case  of  Basilides  and  Martial. 
The  same  spirit  was  exhibited  by  the  Asiatic  Church  in  the  paschal 
controversy  between  Victor  and  Polycrates  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  (Euseb.,  •*  H.E./'  v.  24) ;  and  by  the  African  Church  in  Cyprian's 
contest  with  Stephen  in  the  third  century  (Cypr.,  ep.  Iv.  ad  Cornelium\ 
and  in  the  very  remarkable  case  of  Apiarius  in  the  fifth  century,  when  a 
general  council  of  the  African  **dioecese,"  attended  by  S.  Augustine, 
angrily  desired  the  Primates  of  South  Italy  to  refrain  from  interference, 
and  in  the  excommunication  of  Pope  Vigilius  by  the  same  Church  in 
the  sixth  century.  Indeed  a  confederation  of  **  dioecesan  "  or  National 
Churches,  organically  separate  but  spiritually  united,  is  the  model  of  the 
Church  Catholic  set  before  us  by  primitive  times,  the  ideal  at  which  the 
early  Christians  aimed. 

But  there  were  causes  at  work  whicl)^  would  disturb  and  overthrow 
this  goodly  system.  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  imperial  cities, 
and  as  such  they  held  their  heads  high  above  all  other  cities  of  the 
empire;  and  it  was  a  recognized  maxim  that  ''the  city  which  was 
honoured  with  the  sovereignty  and  the  senate  should  also  be  magnified 
in  ecclesiastical  matters"  (Council  of  Chalcedon,  canon  xxviii.).* 
Therefore,  when  Pope  Damasus,  in  378,  petitioned  the  Emperor 
Gratian,  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  to  grant  to  the  bishop 
of  the  imperial  city  a  wider  jurisdiction  than  he  had  hitherto  possessed, 
Gratian  willingly  assented,  for  he  thought  it  due  to  himself  that  his 
bishop  should  hold  a  higher  dignity  and  position  than  the  other 
bishops.  He  enacted,  therefore,  that  all  metropolitans  of  the  Western 
Empire,  and  all  bishops  who  chose,  were  to  be  tried  before  the  bishop 
of  the  imperial  city,  and  he  commanded  the  civil  officers  of  the 
empire  to  bring  the  metropolitans  to  Rome  by  force  if  they  resisted  his 
decree.  Thus  the  authority  of  one  of  the  hitherto  equal  primates,  the 
head  of  the  Roman  and  Suburbicarian  (that  is  the  South  Italian)  Church, 
became  extended  in  one  particular  of  great  importance,  by  imperial 
grant,  over  the  '*  dioeceses  "  of  North  Italy,  Illyria,  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Africa.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  the  next  century,  on  the  petition 
of  Leo  I.,  Valentinian  III.  not  only  re-enacted  Gratian's  decree,  but 
ordered  all  the  bishops  of  the  empire  to  regard  the  Pope's  word  is  law. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  papal  primacy,  a  State  gift  to  the  State  bishop. 
To  cover  its  Erastian  character,  tfie  occupants  of  the  papal  See  adopted 
from  the  ** Clementine  Romance"  (an  heretical  publication)  the  now 
favourite  theory  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishops  being  derived 
from  their  succession  to  S.  Peter. t 

The  rival  imperial  city  of  Constantinople  was  not  slow  to  follow  the 
example  of  elder  Rome.  In  445,  Leo  had  obtained  from  Valentinian 
a  confirmation  and  enlargement  of  the  right  derived  from  Gratian's  law 
by  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  stretched  his  authority  over  five 
*' dioeceses"  not  his  own,  and  in  451,  six  years  later,  the  Church  of 

*  See  the  way  in  which  Toledo  became  the  Frimatial  See  of  Spain  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  the  Royal  City. 

t  The  first  Roman  bishop  supposed  to  make  the  claim  is  Siricius,  A.D.  385  ;  but 
Siricius'  letter  has  been  too  easily  accepted  as  genuine.  It  is  addressed  to  Himerius, 
Bishop  of  Tarragona,  but  there  was  no  Himerius,  Bishop  of  Tarragona,  contemporary 
with  Siricius.  Other  decretal  letters,  supposed  genuine,  are  addressed  to  non- 
existent bishops.  See  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Spain  '*  in  the  National  Churches, 
Series,  p.  1 10.     (Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.) 
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Constantinople  obtained  from  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (canon  xxviii.) 
pennission  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace,  three 
"dioeceses"  which  had  hitherto  been  subject  to  their  own  primates 
only.  In  these  two  respects  the  usurpation  of  Constantinople  was  less 
blameworthy  than  that  of  Rome  :  (i)  That  it  was  sanctioned  by  eccle- 
siastical authority,  while  the  Roman  had  a  purely  Erastian  basis ;  and 
(2)  that  it  was  subsequent  in  time  to  the  Roman  aggression,  and  was 
perhaps  meant  as  a  counter-stroke  of  policy.  But  both  usurpations 
went  far  towards  destroying  the  old  organization  of  the  Church,  and 
preluded  the  way  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  primates  of  both  cities  to 
convert  its  federal  constitution  into  a  monarchy.  The  first  of  the  two 
prelates  to  attempt  the  achievement  of  their  purpose  was  the  Pope  of 
Constantinople,  and  therefore  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  it  was  denounced 
as  anti-Christian.  What  the  Pope  of  Rome  denounced  as  anti- 
Christian  in  another,  his  immediate  successors  claimed  as  their  own 
right;  and,  so  far  as  Western  Europe  was  concerned,  they  were  suc- 
cessful for  a  time  in  making  their  claim  acknowledged. 

The  result  has  been  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  character  of  the 
Church.  There  are  no  National  Churches  in  the  Roman  obedience. 
Where  are  the  National  Churches  of  France  and  Spain — having,  in  order 
to  be  national,  their  own  liturgies,  their  own  organization,  their  own 
law  courts,  their  own  independent  prelates?  Charlemagne,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Pope  of  the  day,  abolished  the  Galilean,  and  substituted 
for  it  the  Roman  Liturgy  in  France.  Alonzo  VI.,  driven  onwards  by 
the  imperious  will  of  Gregory  VII.,  sacrificed  the  Mozarabic  for  the 
Roman  Liturgy  in  Spain.  France  and  Spain  have  lost  their  national 
liturgies.  Ecclesiastical  cases  are  in  the  final  resort  settled  not  in 
France  or  Spain,  but  in  Rome,  and  for  the  independence  of  a  Hilary 
of  Aries  and  a  Julian  of  Toledo  is  substituted  the  cringing  subserviency 
of  an  ecclesiastical  courtier.  There  is  no  French  Church,  there  is  no 
Spanish  Church,  but  only  a  Roman  or  Italian  Church,  which  energises 
in  France  and  Spain  through  French  and  Spanish  organs,  as  we  read 
sometimes  of  an  alien  spirit  taking  possession  of  the  body  of  one 
recently  dead  and  moving  the  dead  man's  limbs  and  tongue  as  though 
he  still  lived.*  The  only  countries  in  which  a  National  Church  now 
exists  are  Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Greece,  and  the  new 
kingdoms  of  the  Balkan.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  possible  that 
the  primitive  constitution  of  the  Church  as  a  federal  alliance  of  free 
National  Churches,  together  forming  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  can  be 
recovered  ?  or  must  we  acquiesce  in  some  less  perfect  system,  some  less 
symmetrical  theory  ? 

The  Church  as  we  find  it  in  the  nineteenth  century  consists  of 
Churchmen  of  six  types,  five  of  which  are  of  well-defined  character. 

(i)  There  is  the  Roman  type,  which  requires  submission  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  universal  Bishop  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and 
demands  the  acceptance  of  fifteen  novel  dogmas  which  Papal  authority 
has  added  to  the  Catholic  faith,  f 

*See  Thalaba,  viii.  9,  with  note, 
t  I.  Transubstantiation  ;    2.  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ;    3.  One  Kind  ;    4.  Seven 
Sacraments ;    5.    Purgatory ;    6.    Invocation ;    7.    Images ;    8.    Relics ;    9.  Indul- 
gences;     la   Tradition;      ii.   Justification;    12.    Supremacy;     13.    Immaculate 
Conception  ;    14.  Infallibility  ;     15.  Universal  Bishopric. 
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(2)  There  is  the  Oriental  type,  which  regards  the  Eastern  Church  as 
the  trunk  from  which  all  other  Christians  have  wrongfully  separated, 
and  has  itself,  by  accepting  the  second  Council  of  Nicsea,  added 
two  dogmas  and  practices  to  the  original  faith.  * 

(3)  There  is  the  Anglican  type,  with  which  the  old  Catholic  type 
may  for  present  purposes  be  identified,  which  aims  at  recovering  and 
once  more  presenting  to  the  world  the  primitive  faith  and  discipline  in 
its  purity. 

(4)  There  is  the  Lutheran  type,  where  episcopal  government  has, 
owing  to  circumstances,  been  abandoned  or  under-valued,  and  which 
holds  one  doctrine  unknown  to  Scripture. f 

(5)  There  is  the  Calvinist  type,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said, 
though  the  particular  doctrine  is  different.^ 

(6)  There  is  the  Dissenting  type,  which,  for  convenience*  sake,  we 
may,  though  inexactly,  term  Zwinglian,  where  discipline  is  defective, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  faith  is  not  kept. 

Now  none  of  these  types  prevail  in  any  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest.  In  Great  Britain  we  have  the  Anglican,  the  Roman,  the 
Calvinist,  the  Zwinglian  types ;  in  France,  the  Roman  and  the  Cal- 
vinist types ;  in  Germany,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Roman ;  in  Austria, 
the  Roman  and  the  Oriental ;  in  Russia,  the  Oriental,  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  Roman.  The  co-existence  of  these  several  types  in  one  nation 
does  not  disprove  the  existence  of  a  National  Church  in  it,  but  it 
militates  against  the  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  when  the  Church  was  at  unity  within  itself,  rightly 
belonged  to  each  National  Church.  The  Church  Catholic  still  ideally 
consists  of  the  various  National  Churches.  But  in  each  nation  there  are 
members  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  who  are  not  members  of  the 
National  Church  there  dominant.  It  is  idle  to  brand  these  men  with 
the  name  of  schismatics.  The  whole  Church  is  in  schism,  because  it  is 
separated  part  from  part ;  and  though  one  part  is  sounder  in  the  faith 
than  another  part,  none  but  those  who  gratuitously  separate  themselves 
are  more  schismatical  than  others,  and  in  no  place  does  any  one  part 
become  schismatical  owing  to  the  right  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  that 
place  enjoyed  by  another  part.  When  a  National  Church  is  in  possession, 
the  members  of  the  nation  should  be  members  of  the  Church,  so  long, 
but  only  so  long,  as  the  Church  does  not  require  unrighteous  terms  of 
communion.  As  soon  as  men  feel  that  she  does  that,  they  are  bound, 
sorrowfully  it  may  be,  but  yet  bound,  to  organize  themselves  apart  from 
her. 

It  may  be  asked.  Are,  then,  these  Christians  of  different  types,  living 
in  the  same  area,  to  interchange  ministrations  one  with  another?  By 
no  means.  Unless  there  is  communion  in  faith  and  discipline  there 
can  be  no  intercommunion  in  the  ministration  of  worship,  and  if  there 
is  communion  in  faith  and  discipline  the  separated  bodies,  unless 
divided  by  language,  will  already  have  melted  into  one. 

But  are  we  not  giving  up  a  trusty  weapon  of  offence  if  we 
cease  designating    Romanists  and  Protestant   Dissenters  in  England 

*  I.  Worship  of  pictures  ;    2.  Worship  of  Saints, 
t  Consubstantiaiion. 

X  Predestination  to  eternal  life  of  a  certain  number  according   to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  God. 
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schismatics?  What  good  have  we  derived  from  doing  so?  If  we 
cannot  meet  them  front  to  front  in  the  battlefield  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  we  shall  gain  little  by  bringing  against  them  the  charge  of 
schi^uQ,  at  which  they  laugh,  and  which  is  not  a  fence  strong  enough  to 
bar  the  way  to  any  dissatisfied  spirits  among  ourselves  whose  faces  are 
turned  towards  them.  On  the  other  side,  if  Churches  of  the  Anglican 
or  Old  Catholic  type  grow  up  in  continental  countries,  arguments  derived 
from  territorial  jurisdiction  as  to  intrusion  and  schism  must  be  aban- 
doned. All  baptized  Christians  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
Christians  having  settled  down  into  the  six  types  above  enumerated,  the 
members  of  communities  constituted  according  to  those  types  must 
learn  to  live  side  by  side,  not  in  communion  with  each  other,  for  that 
would  be  an  offence  to  conscience  as  long  as  we  differ  in  doctrine  one 
from  another,  yet  with  mutual  forbearance  and  mutual  recognition  as 
members,  if  peccant  members,  of  the  one  body,  however  defective  or 
superstitious  one  or  another  type  may  appear  to  be. 

Is  not  this  view  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  our  great 
Hooker,  where  he  says  that  a//,  even  heretics,  even  schismatics,  even 
wicked  persons,  all  but  apostates,  ''  continue  built  upon  the  main  foun- 
dation of  the  Church  notwithstanding  these  breaches  whereby  they  are 
rent  at  the  top  asunder  "  ?  *  "  Rent  at  the  top  asunder ! "  The  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord  stands  upon  one  basis.  As  it  rises  upward,  it 
becomes,  by  whatever  causes,  cleft  into  separate  peaks,  and  peak  seems 
divided  from  peak  by  an  abyss  which  the  eye  cannot  measure  and  no 
bridge  can  span,  but  the  several  summits  are  all  one,  for  they  rise  from 
the  same  foundation,  though  they  are  rent  at  the  top  asunder. 


(3)  The  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformity. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Overton,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Lincoln,  and 

Rector  of  Epworth. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  piit  in  the  plainest  and  most  practical  manner 
the  relationship  between  the  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformity — 
using  the  latter  term  in  its  modern  and  popular,  not  in  its  proper, 
historical  sense — as  it  appears  to  one  who  has  been  working  as  a  parish 
priest,  for  the  last  thirty-four  years  in  parishes  where  dissent  abounds,  and 
for  the  last  eleven  years  in  what  may  be  called  the  Mecca  of  Methodism  ; 
for  Epworth  is  the  resort  of  Wesleyan  pilgrims  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  who  naturally  desire  to  visit  the  birth-place  and  home  of  their 
founder. 

The  two  points  which  have  impressed  themselves  upon  my  mind  are, 
(i)  the  necessity  of  definiteness,  and  (2)  the  necessity  of  kindliness  and 
forbearance — definiteness  in  maintaining,  without  any  compromise 
whatever,  Church  principles,  and  in  presenting,  without  any  disguise 
whatever,  the  Church  system  in  all  its  fulness ;  kindliness  and  forbear- 
ance in  dealing  with  those  who,  from  their  education,  their  surroundings, 
and  the  traditions  handed  down  to  them  through  many  generations,  are 
unable  to  accept  those  principles,  and  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  that 
system. 

♦  *•  Eqcl,  Pol.,'*  V.  Ixviii. 
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I. — Definiteness.  It  is,  surely,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any 
Nonconformists  will  come  over  to  us  if  they  are  led  to  think  that  there 
is  no  real  difference  between  their  principles  and  ours — thSir  system  and 
ours.  Why  should  they?  Of  course,  if  there  is  no  real  difference, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  this  was  not  the  opinion,  either  of 
Churchmen  or  Nonconformists,  when  the  batde  was  fought  out  in  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  You  will  remember  how,  at 
the  Savoy  Conference  in  1661,  Richard  Baxter,  a  man  of  whom  I  would 
always  speak  with  the  utmost  respect,  said  plainly,  and  was,  apparently, 
sanctioned  by  his  brother  Nonconformists  in  saying:  "Indeed,  we  differ 
in  greater  things  than  ceremonies  and  forms  of  prayer ! "  Churchmen 
were  also  convinced  that  it  was  so,  and  acted  harshly  upon  that  convic- 
tion ;  but  their  harshness  consisted  not  in  maintaining  firmly  their  own 
principles,  and  insisting  upon  the  Church  system  being  carried  out  fully 
in  the  National  Church,  but  in  trying  to  force  others  to  believe  and  act 
as  they  did.  The  attempt  failed,  as  every  attempt  to  force  conscience 
roust  fail.  It  was  not  the  penal  laws  of  the  Clarendonian  Code,  but 
the  immortal  writings  of  the  great  Caroline  divines,  and  the  practical 
work,  done  on  strictly  Church  lines,  of  the  good  parish  priests,  such  as 
Patrick  and  Beveridge,  and  Smythies  and  Homeck,  and  Bull  and  Ken^ 
and  Isaac  Miller  and  Hooper,  and  Johnson  of  Cranbrook,  and  countless 
others,  which  made  the  Church  such  a  power  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Nonconformity  had  almost  disappeared* 

You  must  meet  definiteness  by  definiteness,  system  by  system.  Let 
me  take  an  illustration  from  the  careers  of  the  two  great  revivalists  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  George  Whitefield  and  John  Wesley.  I  cannot 
call  them  Nonconformists,  for  that  they  certainly  were  not.  It  is  curious 
to  contrast  the  results  of  the  work  of  each  with  the  relative  prominence 
of  the  two,  at  any  rate  in  the  early  part  of  the  revival.  Then  the  name 
of  George  Whitefield  was  by  far  the  best  known.  It  is  with  him  much 
more  than  with  Wesley  that  Methodism  is  associated  in  its  earlier  phase  ; 
but  in  course  of  time  the  influence  of  the  former  dropped  off,  while  that 
of  the  latter  marvellously  increased.  The  one  left  few  direct  traces  of 
his  work  behind  him ;  the  other  stamped  himself  upon  the  hearts  and 
characters  of  thousands.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  strange  reversal  of 
the  contemporary  estimate?  Chiefly,  I  think,  that  the  one  had  no 
definite  system — the  other  had.  Whitefield's  mission,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  was  "to  fly  from  pole  to  pole,  preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel  *'  * 
— a  glorious  aspiration,  but  somewhat  vague.  Wesley,  on  the  other 
hand,  carefully  elaborated  a  definite  system  to  keep  his  united  societies 
together.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  lightly  of  that  com- 
plicated net-work  of  machinery,  the  conference,  and  the  quarterly 
meeting,  and  the  class-meeting,  and  the  band-meeting,  and  the  tickets 
of  membership,  and  the  watch-night,  and  the  love-feast,  and  the  rest  of 
the  organization,  by  which  the  societies  were  welded  together.  I  would 
rather  say,  let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  it  all,  and  let  that  lesson  be,  to 
carry  out  patiently  and  consistently  the  definite  system  of  our  own 
Church  in  all  its  fulness.  Let  the  daily  service  and  the  weekly  cele- 
bration, the  strict  observance  of  fast  and  festival,  the  whole  round  of  the 
Church's  seasons,  from  Advent  to  Advent,  be  carefully  attended  to.  It 
must  tell  in  the  long  run.  You  will  have  a  irou  frriij  on  which  you 
may  stand  quite  firmly ;  you  will  have  a  counter  attraction  to  offer ;  you 
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will  create  that  sense  of  brotherhood  which  has  really  been  the  main 
strength  of  the  different  Nonconformist  sects;  you  will  awaken  that 
feeling  which  is  so  finely  expressed  by  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  **  Apology 
for  Authorized  and  Set  Forms  of  Devotion,"  written  during  "the 
troubles *' :  "I  shall  crave  that  I  may  remember  Jerusalem,  and  call  to 
mind  the  pleasures  of  the  temple,  the  order  of  her  services,  the  beauty 
of  her  buildings,  the  sweetness  of  her  songs,  the  decency  of  her  minis- 
trations, the  assiduity  and  economy  of  her  priests  and  levites,  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  that  eternal  fire  of  devotion  that  went  not  out  by  day  nor 
by  night.  These  were  the  pleasures  of  our  peace;  and  there  is  a 
remanent  felicity  in  the  very  memory  of  those  spiritual  delights  which 
we  then  enjoyed,  as  the  antepasts  of  heaven,  and  consignation  to  an 
immortality  of  joys." 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject,  may  I  offer  a  word  of 
warning  on  the  other  side  ?  Let  us  bear  carefully  in  mind  that  our  lot 
has  been  cast  in  the  English  Church,  and  let  us  be  scrupulously  loyal 
to  that  Church.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  claim  that  the  English 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  perfect ;  but  where  will  you  find  any 
branch  that  is  ?  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
influential  clergyman  our  Church  has  ever  produced  (Dr.  Bray) ;  "  The 
spouse  of  Christ  on  earth  is  not  like  His  spouse  in  heaven,  ^  without  spot 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.*  "  May  I  venture  to  say,  as  one  who  has 
for  more  than  thirty  years  been  studying  the  history  of  the  Church  at 
different  times  and  in  different  lands,  that  if  other  branches  of  the 
Church  seem  more  attractive  than  our  own, it  maybe  because  '' distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  More  knowledge  and  more  experience 
might  lead  us  to  feel  about  our  own  Church  what  King  David  felt  about 
the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine :  *'  There  is  none  like  that ;  give  it 
me. 

The  caution  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  subject  before 
us,  because  there  is  no  cry  so  effective  against  the  Church,  none  that 
tends  more  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity,  than  the  **  No  Popery  " 
cry.  It  is  a  cry  which  often  has  been,  and  often  still  is,  raised  most 
senselessly  and  unjustly ;  and  thus  we  can  afford  to  despise  it.  But  let 
us  see  that  we  give  no  occasion  for  its  being  raised  with  sense  and 
justice ;  let  our  English  Church  be  enough  for  us.  '*  Spartam  nactus 
es,  banc  exoma." 

II. — I  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  my  subject,  the  kindliness  and 
forbearance  we  should  strive  to  show  to  Nonconformists,  while  we 
unflinchingly  maintain  our  Church  principles  and  carry  out  our 
Church's  system.  The  two  things  are  so  far  from  being  incompatible 
that  the  one  will  really  help  to  pave  the  way  for  the  other.  Our 
Nonconformist  friends  will  know  exactly  how  far  they  can  go  with  us, 
and  how  far  not.  More  than  once  I  have  heard  it  said  by  them,  *^  I 
like  a  man  to  be  one  thing  or  the  other;  you  know  then  where  to 
have  him ! "  But  I  will  not  disguise  the  fact  that  where  Noncon- 
formity is  strong,  this  virtue. of  kindliness  and  forbearance  is  some- 
times sorely  tried;  and  that,  not  so  much  in  great  crises,  or  in 
regard  to  great  questions,  as  in  the  little  details  of  parish  work. 
No  one  can  feel  this  so  strongly  as  he  who  has  had  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  a  small  parish  where  dissent  is  rife,  and  where 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  elbow  room.    When  your  best 
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tenor  leaves  the  church  choir  because  he  has  been  "  converted  " ;  when 
your  best  Sunday  scholars  are  mortally  offended  becaus^they  have  not 
received  reward-books  proportionate  to  their  superlative  merits,  and  you 
see  them  the  next  Sunday  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  Dissenting  Sunday 
school,  and  casting  scorn  upon  the  benighted  Church  children  ;  when, 
with  a  little  pardonable  vanity,  you  ask  your  friend  from  London  to 
spend  a  Sunday  with  you,  hoping  to  show  him  what  a  nice  hold  you 
have  got  upon  your  rustic  congregation,  and  then  find  to  your  dismay 
when  you  ascend  the  pulpit  that  you  are  looking  down,  not  upon  a  sea 
of  upturned  faces,  but  upon  a  forest  of  empty  benches,  because  the 
converted  butcher-boy  has  lured  away  the  flock  to  the  neighbouring 
camp-meeting,  where  he  is  at  that  very  moment  holding  forth  to  them 
from  a  wagon  on  the  iniquities  of  the  Church — then  it  is  really  very 
hard  to  exercise  the  grace  of  Christian  charity.  So  it  is  when  you  are 
told,  or  hear  it  implied,  in  the  course  of  parochial  visitation,  that  A.  is 
in  a  dangerous  state  because  he  is  not  a  professor,  which  really  means 
that  he  does  not  go  to  chapel ;  that  B.  could  not  have  died  happily 
because  he  was  not  a  joined  member  of  any  society ;  that  C.  could  not 
come  to  Church  now  because  he  had  gotten  religion.  These  really  are 
not  exaggerations ;  they  are  simple  facts,  and  it  is  no  use  disguising 
them.  They  do  not  appear  on  public  occasions ;  then  everybody  is 
amiable.  Timon  of  Athens  would  forget  to  be  misanthropical,  and 
Xantippe  would  cease  to  be  morose.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  visits 
his  faithful  flock  at  Little  Peddlington ;  he  finds  everything  in  ship-shape 
order:  the  decks  are  swabbed,  the  vessel  is  taut  and  trim.  Mr.  D., 
the  main  pillar  of  the  little  Bethel  hard  by,  poses  as  a  sound  Churchman 
•*  for  that  occasion  only. "  He  welcomes  the  bishop  warmly ;  they  talk 
most  amicably  together,  and  shake  hands  with  effusion  when  they  part. 
I  do  not  object  to  it,  I  would  welcome  most  cordially  even  such  very 
occasional  conformity,  but  it  does  not  mean  much,  as  the  poor  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  knows  to  his  sorrow.  In  common  justice  to  the 
latter,  those  things  ought  to  be  remembered  ;  but  in  common  justice  to 
the  Nonconformists,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  they  have  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  ages,  and  should  therefore  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  kindliness  and  forbearance. 

It  seems  an  awful  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  literally  true,  that  for  a  vast 
number  of  years,  among  a  very  large  section  of  society,  the  Church  was 
hardly  considered  as  a  religious  body  at  all.  It  was  recognized  as  the 
home  of  culture,  and  learning,  and  general  utility ;  but  of  religion — no. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  right  on  through  the 
seventeenth,  countless  numbers  were  brought  up  to  regard  it  as  an 
axiom,  a  thing  that  need  not  be  argued  about,  but  might  be  admitted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  godly  people  were  the  Nonconformists, 
not  the  Churchpeople ;  piety  and  Puritanism  were  with  them  almost 
convertible  terms.  And  in  the  violent  reaction  against  the  cant,  the 
hypocrisy,  the  bad  taste  which  prevailed  among  some — but  by  no  means 
all — of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  seventeenth  century,  some  Church-people 
played  too  much  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  imbibed  this  mis- 
chievous notion.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  though  he  may  not  always 
have  been  accurate  in  details,  caught  with  marvellous  correctness  the 
general  spirit  of  the  times,  illustrates  this  admirably  in  "  Woodstock," 
and  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak."    You  will  remember  how  Lady  PeveriFs 
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old  steward,  Whitaker,  when  he  is  remonstrated  with  for  his  irregularities, 
asks :  "  Hov(  Is  an  old  cavalier  like  me  to  be  known  from  these 
CQckoldy  Roundheads  that  do  nothing  but  fast  and  pray,  if  we  are  not 
to  drink  and  swear  according  to  our  degree  ?  "  This  is,  of  course,  a 
caricature,  but  it  is  a  caricature  that  had  some  justification  in  real  life. 
It  was  the  same  with  regard  to  the  great  revival  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     In  spite  of  John  Wesley's  frantic  protests  to  the  contrary, 

"  Metbinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much  ! " 

the  Methodist  movement  was  not  a  Church  movement.  The  early 
Methodists  went  to  Church  because  their  leader  told  them  to  do  so, 
and  they  were  ready,  nay,  obliged,  to  do  everything  he  told  them ;  but 
they  found  their  real  religion,  not  in  Church,  but  in  their  societ3r's 
meetings,  which  (again,  in  spite  of  John  Wesley)  were  not  Church-like 
meetings.  Evangelical  Churchmen,  indeed,  of  the  type  of  Newton  and 
Venn,  did  convey  the  impression  that  religion  might  be  found  in  the 
Church — all  honour  to  them  for  doing  so ! — but  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  their  Churchmanship  was  of  a  rather  vague  and  loose  type. 

I  do  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  present 
day,  in  regard  to  this  question  of  Nonconformity,  that  the  Church  is 
becoming  more  recognized  as  a  home  of  religion — a  religion,  no  doubt, 
with  many  points  in  which  some  Nonconformists  strongly  disagree,  but 
still  a  religion  of  some  sort.  This  may  seem  a  small  mercy  to  be 
thankful  for,  but  it  is  something  ;  and  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  better 
things.  Let  us  strive,  by  the  reality  of  our  worship  and  of  our  lives,  to 
impress  upon  our  Nonconformist  friends  that  we  do  sincerely  desire 
to  serve  God,  and  if  we  succeed  in  this  a  great  point  will  be  gained. 

Another  happy  feature  of  the  present  day,  and  one  which  will  materially 
contribute  towards  a  better  understanding  between  us  and  Noncon- 
formists, is  that  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  can  work  together 
in  matters  in  which  principles  are  not  at  stake.  The  more  we  can  join 
with  them  on  these  lines  the  better.  It  will  accentuate  the  assertion  of 
true  Church  principles,  if  we  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  them,  to  use 
the  historical  saving  clause.  Quantum  per  Christi  legem  licet.  Nothing 
provokes  a  true  Churchman  more  than  to  hear  of  squabbles  between 
Church  and  Dissent,  when  no  true  Church  principle  is  involved  ;  nothing 
pleases  him  more  than  to  see  a  Churchman  ready  to  fight  to  the  death 
when  a  Church  principle  really  is  concerned.  Let  us  always  be  ready 
to  recognize  a  truly  pious  Nonconformist  as  a  friend,  and  not  a  foe ; 
but  let  us  also  remember  to  act  on  the  rule.  Amicus  Plato,  magis  arnica 
Veritas. 

Finally,  the  very  name  "  Nonconformity  "  suggests,  not  the  advan- 
tages, but  the  disadvantages  of  separation.  For  the  original  Noncon- 
formists were  just  the  reverse  of  Separatists.  They  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  theory  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  though  they  could  not  conform 
to  the  existing  body.  Thomas  Cartwright,  Richard  Baxter,  Alexander 
Leighton  were  Nonconformists,  not  Separatists.  Robert  Browne, 
Henry  Barrowe  (perhaps),  John  Greenwood  were  Separatists,  not 
Nonconformists.  The  last  represented  quite  a  new  phase  of  Christianity. 
It  is  a  purely  modem  idea,  that  a  number  of  separate  societies, 
working  in  their  separate  spheres,  is  the  ideal  state  of  the  Christian 
religion.    For  at  least  1,500  years  the  term  *•  Churches,"  when  used  in 
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the  plural  number,  was  used  only  in  a  geographical  sense.  We  read, 
indeed,  of  the  "Churches  having  rest,"  of  S.  Paul  "confirming  the 
Churches,"  of  "  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia;"  but  no  one  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  these  were  all  parts  of  one  visible  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
for  us  to  strive  and  pray  that  this  real  unity,  not  a  mere  hollow, 
nominal  one,  may,  in  God*s  good  time,  be  restored ;  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote,  and  nothing  to  hinder,  the  blessed 
consummation.  

ADDRESSES. 

(i)  The  Catholic  Church,  its  Nature  and  Extent. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  Jacob,  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester,  Vicar  of 

Portsea. 

To  give  any  treatment  of  such  a  subject  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  in  fifteen  minutes  is,  I  own,  a  task  greater  than  I  have  ever 
attempted  in  my  life,  and  for  which  I  must  ask  the  forbearance  of  the  audience. 

I  want  to  speak  upon  four  points — (i)  the  law  of  the  Church's  being ;  (2)  the  law 
of  the  Church's  government ;  (3)  the  law  of  the  Church's  relations  ;  and  (4)  the  hiw 
of  the  Church's  growth.  And  first  as  to  the  law  of  the  Church's  being.  What  do  I 
understand  by  the  Church?  I  understand  by  the  Church  the  whole  body  of  the 
baptized.  I  know,  perfectly  well,  that  there  are  good  people  who  speak  of  the 
*'  invisible  Church."  If  that  is  a  correct  expression  then  my  definition  is  wrong ;  but 
what  I  wish  to  deny  is  not  the  existence  of  the  thing  which  those  excellent  people 
mean,  but  the  correctness  of  the  nomenclature  when  they  call  it  an  invisible  Church. 
We  all  of  us  feel  that  while  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  His  Church,  has 
bound  us  by  certain  sacraments,  ordinances,  and  laws.  He  does  not  bind  Himself  to 
save  in  no  other  way ;  and  if  He  does  not  bind  Himself  to  save  in  no  other  way, 
and  if,  moreover,  there  are  unworthy  members  of  His  Church  on  earth,  if  there 
are  tares  interspersed  with  the  wheat,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  visible  Church  on 
earth  cannot  be  conterminous  with  the  whole  Church  triumphant  in  heaven.  And, 
therefore,  when  people  speak  of  the  invisible  Church,  what  they  want  to  imply  is 
the  whole  body  of  God's  elect  apart  from  all  earthly  organizations  whatever.  I  am 
not,  however,  able  to  accept  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  Church  in  Holy 
Scripture.  The  Church — ^as  I  understand  the  term — must  be  regarded  as  a  visible 
body.  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  understand  how  such  passages  as  these  can  be 
understood  in  any  other  way :  "  If  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them  tell  it  unto  the 
Church  "  (Matt,  xviii.  17) ;  '*  Saul  made  havock  of  the  Church  "  (Acts  viii.  3) ;  and 
'*  Let  not  the  Church  be  charged,"  f.^.,  with  widows,  when  such  widows  have 
relatives  who  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  them  (i  Tim.  v.  16) ;  or  "  Have 
borne  witness  of  thy  charity  before  the  Church  "  (3  John  6).  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  visible  body  or  society  of  men  and  women  founded  by 
our  Lord  Himself,  and  I  understand  by  it  the  whole  body  of  the  baptized. 

But  here  a  question  may  be  raised,  "  Do  you  mean,"  some  will  say,  "  everyone  who 
is  baptized,  whether  that  baptism  be  authorized  or  unauthorized  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
include  everyone  baptized  by  laymen  or  Nonconformist  ministers  ? "  I  say,  unhesi- 
tatingly, <*  yes."  I  mean  the  whoU  body  of  the  baptized.  I  should  like  to  refer,  if 
I  may,  to  one  book  to  which  I  confess  I  owe  a  great  deal,  the  Bampton  Lectures  of 
my  old  headmaster.  Dr.  Moberly,  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  published  under 
the  title  "Administration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ."    Those  who 
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kix>w  that  book  know  perfectly  well  that  it  discusses  the  subject  of  lay  baptism,  and 
I  should  like  to  quote  some  of  Bishop  Moberly's  words.  He  says,  "  The  Lord's 
prerofrative  is  not  limited,  nor  the  freeness  of  His  Divine  gift  bounded,  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  His  own  institution,  and  while  we  do  not  doubt  but  earnestly  believe  that 
whosoever  is,  by  the  ordinary  ministration  of  the  clergy,  duly  washed  in  the  water  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  partaker  of  the 
Divine  and  inward  birth  which  Christ  giveth,  we  must  hold  our  peace  like  the 
apostles  and  brethren  in  Judaea,  on  a  not  dissimilar  occasion,  and  glorify  God, 
saying  'Then  doth  Christ  exercise,  in  mercy.  His  own  prerogative  beyond  our 
ordinary  means,  and  attacheth  His  own  sacred  gift  of  the  birth  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
even  to  ministrations  which  are  not  ours.'"  Those  are  the  words  in  which  the  bishop 
sums  up  his  conclusions  upon  the  validity  of  lay  baptism,  and  to  my  mind,  this  really 
determines  the  whole  question  of  our  attitude  to  our  Nonconformist  friends.  I  do 
not  dare  to  look  upon  such  men,  if  duly  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  as  outside  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  However  wrong  they  may  be  in 
the  method  of  government  which  they  may  prefer,  their  mistake  does  not  affect  their 
membership  of  the  Church,  though  it  does  very  considerably  affect  the  well-being 
and  the  good  government  of  the  Church.  I  will  venture  to  put  it  in  this  form :  I 
beHeve,  myself,  that  I  owe  it  to  the  happy  accident  of  my  birth  in  England  that  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  my  baptism  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ. 

I  know  no  other  method  by  which  persons  can  be  admitted  into  the  Church  except 
by  baptism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  when  any  person  has  been  thus  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  whether  by  regular  or  by  irregular  ministrations,  I  hold  that  person  to  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  appears  to  me  the  primary  law  of  the 
Church's  being,  though  I  lack  the  time  to  qualify  or  guard  it. 

I  pass  next  to  my  second  point :  the  law  of  the  Church's  government.  Upon  that 
point  I  can  have  no  hesitation  whatever.  The  fact  that  I  acknowledge  my  Noncon- 
formist brother  to  be  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  does  not  make  me 
less  definite  in  what  I  hold  as  to  the  government  of  that  Church.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  a  threefold  ministry — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  being  absolutely 
Scriptural,  and  continuous  in  its  history.  But  there  is  one  other  point  with  reference  to 
the  government  of  the  Church,  apart  from  the  threefold  ministry,  which  is  emphasized 
in  Bishop's  Moberly's  book,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The  real  power  of  the 
Church  is  not  vested  in  the  clergy  only ;  it  is  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  If  it  be  vested  in  the  whole  body,  then  the  laity  have  their  distinct  and 
recognized  voice  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 

There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  this  principle.  I  will  not  take 
that  disputed  text  (Acts  xv.  23),  about  the  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren,  but 
the  verse  before.  ''Then  pleased  it  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole 
Church,  to  send  chosen  men  of  their  own  company  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and 
Barnabas."  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  those  who  took  part  in  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  were  not  only  apostles  and  elders,  but  at  least  so  far  as  assent,  and  there- 
fore dissent,  are  concerned,  the  laity  as  well,  and  those  branches  of  the  Church 
which  are  markedly  giving  expression  to  this  idea,  like  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  so  many  Colonial  Churches,  seem  to  me  to  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  primitive  modeL  We  are  bound  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  whilst 
there  is  a  definite  priesthood,  which  can  claim  descent  from  apostolic  times,  at  the 
same  time  that  ministry  cannot  be  independent  of  the  whole  body.  The  principle 
10 
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that  the  ministry  is  representative  of  the  whole  body  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  a  divinely-appointed  priesthood. 

As  I  feel  that  the  question  may  be  asked  of  me,  **  What  do  you  say  to  those  who 
are  not  under  such  government  as  this  ? "  I  can  only  say  what  has  been  suggested 
before,  by  Dean  Goulburn  and  others,  that  when  one  of  our  organs  is  deficient,  you 
very  often  find  other  organs  wonderfully  quick  and  lively,  and  sometimes-^when  there 
is  a  loss  in  these  matters,  God  has  made  it  up  in  other  ways.  At  the  same  time,  we 
feel  (that  I  may  again  quote  Bishop  Moberly)  that  just  as  the  members  of  a  body 
'*  cannot  club  together  their  derivative  lives,  and  make  a  joint  stock  of  life  to 
supersede,  or  be  equivalent  to,  or  outlive  the  life  that  is  in  the  body,"  so  it  is  with 
the  Body  of  Christ.  Abnormal  occurrences  may  interrupt  or  stop  functions,  and  there 
may  be  compensations  in  the  greater  activity  of  others  (as  in  the  body) ;  yet  as  soon 
as  possible  they  should  be  restored.  **Not  all  the  nervous  power  and  health  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  natural  body  can  make  an  eye  ;  nor  enable  the  man  who  is  blind  to 
see ;  nor  can  all  the  lay  people  together  either  be  or  make  a  priest." 

I  pass  on  from  the  second  point  to  the  third,  on  which  the  bell  warns  me  that  I  must 
be  as  brief  as  possible :  the  law  of  the  Church's  relations.  In  a  word,  the  law 
regulating  the  relations  between  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  law  of 
the  family.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  at  the  root  of  all  religion.  If  God  be  the 
Father,  then  the  Church  is  the  bearing  mother  ;  and  while  motherhood  represents  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  to  her  children,  brotherhood  represents  the  attitude  of  the 
children  to  each  other. 

Bishop  Moberly,  in  the  book  to  which  I  have  referred,  brings  out  strikingly  the 
fact  that  there  meet  at  the  font  at  each  baptism,  Christ  as  the  father  of  the  new  birth, 
represented  by  the  officiating  minister,  and  the  Church  as  the  mother,  represented  by 
the  sponsors  ;  so  that  the  whole  Church  is  responsible,  and  not  merely  the  sponsors,  for 
the  bringing  up  of  the  young  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  for  all  that  weakness  may 
rightly  claim  of  strength.  The  relationship  thus  established  between  the  members 
of  the  Body  of  Christ  is,  when  fully  realized,  the  closest  brotherhood ;  sometimes, 
alas,  better  illustrated  when  men  are  admitted  into  the  Church  in  heathen  lands 
than  in  a  land  professedly  Christian. 

I  come,  lastly,  to  the  law  of  the  Church's  growth.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  can  trace  in  it  three  distinct  stages :  personal 
faith,  corporate  life,  and  missionary  zeal.  They  first  believed  in  the  Gospel,  and 
turned  to  the  Lord.  Then  personal  faith  passed  naturally  into  corporate  life.  They 
assembled  under  the  ministry  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas,  realized  their  oneness  with 
the  Church  in  Judaea,  and  resolved  to  send  relief  to  their  poorer  brethren  there. 
With  equal  naturalness  corporate  life  passed  into  missionary  zeal,  so  that  even  had 
there  been  no  express  command,  we  should  have  expected  them  to  give  up  even  their 
best  ihen  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evangelization. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  law  of  the  Church's  growth  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  law 
of  the  Church's  being,  and  that  there  is  something  abnormal  and  wrong  if  the 
Church,  or  any  branch  of  the  Church,  does  not  do  its  part  in  the  extension  of  the 
whole  body  of  Christ.  I  take  it,  therefore,  my  lord,  that  when,  in  your  opening 
address,  you  spoke  of  missionary  work  as  a  mark  of  this  Congress  you  were  really 
speaking  of  what  is  essentially  the  work  of  the  whole  Church.  It  cannot  be  the 
Church  of  Antioch  alone  which  is  called  upon  to  send  its  best  men  in  order  that  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  proclaimed  elsewhere.  Have  we  found  that  our  own 
Church  has  been  richer  or  poorer  whenever  she  has  sent  her  best  men  to  found  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  distant  lands?  Surely  we  cannot  be  contented  with  the 
assurance  that  we  belong  to  a  true  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  that  we  have 
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satisfied  the  law  of  the  Church's  being,  the  law  o.f  her  government,  and  the 
law  regulating  the  relations  between  her  members.  Our  duty  goes  far  beyond  this.  It 
bids  us  realize  the  truth  that  only  in  proportion  as  we  extend  the  kingdom,  the  family, 
the  society,  which  the  Master  founded,  can  we  retain  the  blessings  which  we  have 
learnt  to  value ;  only  as  we  pass  on  what  we  have  received  with  all  the  powers  of 
mind  and  body,  can  we  ensure  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ. 

(2)  National  Churches,  their  Authority  and  Limits. 

The  Rev.  J.   Hammond,  Vicar  of  S.  Austell,  Cornwall ; 

Hon.  Canon  of  Truro. 

The  members  and  upholders  of  a  National  Church  are  in  one  sense  "in  an  evil 
case."  They  stand  between  cross  fires ;  they  are  attacked  both  before  and  behind. 
Lake  the  immortal  si.x  hundred,  they  have  "  cannon  to  right  of  them ;  cannon  to 
left  of  them  ;  and  cannon  in  front  of  them."  We  are  attacked  in  front,  and  with 
great  precision  and  persistency,  by  the  Romanists,  who  say  that  there  is  no  Church 
but  that  portion  of  the  Church  over  which  the  Pope  presides.  We  are  assailed 
GO  either  flank  by  the  Congregationalists  and  Baptists,  who  recognize  no  other 
Church  than  the  congregation^  or  perhaps  the  united  congregations  of  one  city. 
And  we  are  vigorously  assaulted  in  the  rear  by  a  host  of  other  Dissenters,  who 
recognize  indeed  the  National  Church  as  a  Church,  but  who  also  recognize,  to  our 
embarrassment,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  other  Churches — be  the  same  more  or 
less— of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  So  that,  if  we  had  not  an  impregnable  position, 
we  must  have  been  "eaten  up"  long  ago.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  soundness 
of  our  constitution  that  we  still  survive. 

All  the  same,  we  have  made  a  mistake,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  one  which  is  often 
made  in  warfare — one  which  was  made  the  other  day  in  China — we  have  concentrated 
our  forces  on  the  foe  in  front,  and,  trusting  in  the  strength  of  our  fortifications,  have 
neglected  our  assailants  in  the  rear.  Our  great  divines  have  for  the  most  part  tried 
conclusions  with  the  Romanist.  If  they  have  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  Dissenters, 
it  has  been  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  question,  *'  What  do  these  feeble  Jews?  ** 
And  the  result  is  what  you  might  expect,  what  you  find  in  the  page  of  history — that 
the  very  strength  of  our  position  has  been  our  snare.  It  is  the  old  ziovf ^prarupium 
eoque  negUctutn.  The  result  is  that  these  feeble  Jews  have  quietly  turned  our  flank,  or  at 
least  have  taken  thousands  of  English  Churchmen  captives  to  their  views ;  and  now  we 
wake  up  to  find  that  whilst  we  have  been  busy  with  the  Romans,  who  want  to  take 
away  our  place  and  nation,  an  Article  has  almost  disappeared  from  our  Creed.  The  old 
belief  in  "  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  "  has  been  silently  replaced  by  a  belief 
in  hundreds  of  separatist  and  sectarian  '*  Churches."  A  new  heresy — the  heresy  of 
polychurchism — has  little  by  little  established  itself  amongst  us,  so  much  so  that 
many  Christians  no  longer  speak  of  **  the  Church  " :  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak 
of  "  the  Churches."  It  has  come  to  this,  that  each  and  every  body  of  Christians,  even  if 
it  had  its  beginning  in  strife  and  wrangling  and  shameful  insubordination,  now  claims 
to  be  a  "  Church,"  a  "  separate  and  independent  and  self-constituted  Church  " — I 
use  their  own  words.  We  are  now  required  to  recognize  not  only  a  "  Methodist 
Church,"  but  a  *'  Primitive  Methodist  Church,"  and  a  <*  United  Methodist  Free 
Church,"  and  a  "Bible  Christian  Methodist  Church,"  and  even  a  "Teetotal 
Church"  and  a  "Labour  Church,"  and  we  are  incontinently  set  down  as  bigots 
if  we  disallow  the  claim.  I  verily  believe  that  most  Englishmen  would  set  us  down 
as  bigots  if  we  denied  that  there  can  be  more  Churches  than  one,  or  hinted  that  one 
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"  Church  "  is  not  as  good  as  another.  I  think  it  well,  therefore,  to  confine  myself  to 
this  heresy,  for  heresy  it  certainly  is,  to-night;  to  face  these  multitudinous  foes  that  harass 
our  rear.  I  shall  lay  down  five  parallels — five  lines  of  defence — which,  I  think,  they 
will  find  it  impossible  to  storm,  I  confine  myself  to  '*  five  points  "  because  of  the  bell, 
though  I  need  not  say  that  '*  five  points  "  form  a  well-established  theological  number. 

But  first,  let  me  say  this.  I  have  used  many  militant  phrases  to-night,  and  I  may 
possibly  use  some  more.  All  the  same,  I  am  not  going  o  fight  with  anybody.  '*  I 
love  Dissenters" — to  copy  a  classic  expression — *'I  love  Dissenters,  but  I  hate 
Dissent  **  I  cherish  their  persons  and  their  virtues,  whilst  I  loathe  their  principle — 
the  principle  of  secession.  Why  should  I  not  love  them  ?  They  are,  many  of  them, 
far  better  men  than  I  am.  More  than  that,  they  are  my  brothers  in  Christ,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word  to  wound  them  if  I  know  it.  My  object  is 
to  win  and  not  to  wound  them. 

(i)  Now  the  first  line  of  defence  which  I  lay  down  i^nst  the  attacks  of  poly- 
churchlsts  is,  that  the  Church  is  God's  Church  ;  it  is  a  Divine  institution  ;  it  is  from 
heaven  and  not  of  men.  The  whole  Church,  and  every  part  of  the  Church,  is  God's. 
I  do  not  stop  to  prove  this  now ;  I  have  proved  it  repeatedly  elsewhere.  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  you  to  a  little  book  just  published :  "  The  Christian 
Church — What  is  it  ?  "  No  one,  it  must  suffice  to  say  here,  can  deny  that  the  visible 
Church  is  God's,  without  flatly  contradicting  the  New  Testament.  But  if  so,  then  it 
must  necessarily  be  one.  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  or  division.  He  cannot 
possibly  have  set  up  two  rival  or  competing  institutions  ;  He  cannot  have  founded  a 
"Church "  and  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  separatist  " Churches."  In  that  case  He 
would  be  divided  against  Himself.  He  cannot  have  two  families — the  Christian 
family  and  the  Bible-Christian  family.  Christ  cannot  have  two  bodies — the  Church 
body  and  the  Methodist  body — any  more,  let  me  say,  than  Christ's  body  can  have  two 
heads.  Once  admit  that  the  visible  Church  is  a  Divine  Society,  that  its  builder  and 
maker  and  governor  is  God,  and  there  is  an  end  to  polychurchism.  In  that  case, 
men  cannot  found  a  second  Church — as  they  claim  to  have  done — and  if  they  could, 
it  would  be  sinful  so  to  do.  We  must  not  leave  God's  Church  and  set  up  a  human 
Church  in  competition  with  it. 

This,  then,  is  my  first  parallel.  Suppose,  however — ^it  is  supposing  a  good  deal — 
that  we  are  dislodged  from  it,  that  we  have  to  "execute  a  strat^c  movement  to 
the  rear."    Then  I  hXi  back  on  a  second  line  of  defence,  which  is  this — 

(2)  The  visible  Church,  whether  it  be  a  Divine  or  human  institution,  was  at  first 
but  one;  one  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  founders.  This  is  indisputable. 
Neither  the  New  Testament*  nor  "  ancient  authors  "  contain  any  trace  of  a  second 
or  separatist  Church.  We  often  read  of  the  Church  ;  never  once  of  the  Baptist  or 
Methodist  or  any  similar  Church.  We  read  again  of  the  "Church  of  God  at 
Corinth  "  or  at  Colosse,  but  never  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Independent  or  Episcopal 
Church  of  Corinth  or  Colosse.  This  is  indisputable,  that  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and 
for  long  after,  all  Christians  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  community.  Then  I 
want  to  know  why  we  may  or  must  now  have  two  hundred  and  one  "  Churches  "  ? 
What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it  ?  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  me  that  the  Church  has 
become  corrupt,  for  I  observe  that  it  was  corrupt  then.  The  Church  of  England  has 
never  been  worse  than  the  Church  of  Corinth  or  of  Sardis  was.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say 
that  the  "necessities  of  the  work  of  God"  have  compelled  men  to  set  up  new 
"  Churches,"  for  the  same  necessities  at  least  existed  then.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say- 
as  they  often  do  say— that  everything  has  changed  since  the  Apostolic  age,  for  we 
answer  at  once  that  the  things  with  which  the  Church  has  to  do^  namely,  God  and 
the  soul  and  sin  and  grace,  have  undergone  no  change.     No,  they  cannot  give  us  any 
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good  reason  why  the  Charch  of  the  first  days  should  be  one  and  the  "  Churches  "  of 
later  days  many ;  why,  under  the  Apostles  and  prophets  it  should  be  *'  one  body  " 
and  onder  ruling  elders  and  revivalists  two  hundred  "  bodies." 

But  what  if  our  Nonconformist  brethren  storm  this  entrenchment,  which  I  venture 
to  say  they  cannot  do  ?  Why,  then,  we  oppose  to  them  a  third  bulwark  ?  Our  next 
line  of  defence  b  this — 

(3)  77uU  the  very  constitution  of  the  Churchy  its  rites  and  institutions,  imply  its 
oneness.  It  is  allowed  that  the  Church  is,  among  other  things,  a  teaching  society  i  it 
was  composed  of  Apostles  and  disciples ;  it  is  composed  of  ministers  and  members. 
Now  provision  has  been  made,  and  made  by  Christ,  both  for  the  initiation  of 
members  and  for  the  ordination  of  ministers.  The  members  of  the  Church  are 
admitted  into  it  in  baptism  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost — '<by  one  Spirit"  are  they 
"  all  baptized  into  one  body."  The  ministers  of  the  Church  are  ordained  by  God 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  they  are  made  its  overseers  in  and  through  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
A  member  cannot  be  admitted  in  any  other  way  than  by  baptism.  A  minister  cannot 
be  ordained  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  :  the  laying  on  of  hands 
by  men  who  have  had  hands  laid  upon  them.  In  other  words,  every  duly  baptized 
person  is  admitted  into  the  Church  ;  and  every  person  otherwise  received,  whether  by 
ticket  of  membership  or  by  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  is  admitted  not  into  any 
Churchy  but  into  a  "  private  Christian  club."  Similarly,  every  person  duly  ordained 
b  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church,  and  every  person  otherwise  appointed,  say  by 
the  congregation  or  the  Conference  or  by  the  shaking  of  hands,  is  appointed  thereby 
a  minister  of  a  "  private  Christian  club  " — I  borrow  Dr.  Dale's  words — and  not  of  the 
Charch.  You  cannot,  by  means  of  forms  of  human  appointment,  constitute  any  man 
either  member  or  minister  of  Christ's  Church,  because  the  rites  and  forms  for  such 
purposes  have  been  ordained  by  Christ.  And  as  little  can  you,  by  using  Christ's 
rites,  admit  into  a  secession  Church,  just  because  these  rites  are  available  for  His 
Church  and  for  nothing  else.  By  baptism  you  may  make  men  Christians,  but  you 
cannot  make  them  Baptists,  I  say  that  the  very  institutions  of  the  Church  imply  one 
Church,  and  no  more. 

And  here,  may  I  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  ask  how  men  are  admitted  into  the 
*'  Methodist  Church  ?"  I  have  asked  this  question  again  and  again,  and  have  never 
had  an  answer.  Nor  can  you  answer  it.  If  you  say  "  by  baptism,"  I  reply  that 
baptism  admits  into  the  Christian  Church,  not  the  Methodist  Church.  If  you  say 
"  by  a  ticket  of  membership,"  I  answer  that  a  ticket  may  admit  into  a  private  society, 
but  cannot  admit  into  a  Church. 

(4)  I  now,  assuming  that  so  far  I  have  been  ignominiously  defeated,  retreat  to 
another  rampart.  I  affirm  that  the  Church  is  one,  because  it  is  distinctly  declared  in 
Holy  Writ  to  be  '^one  body.''  "There  is  one  body,"  says  S.  Paul,  "and  one 
Spirit."  And  that  is  not  all.  He  mentions  the  "one  body  "  as  an  essential,  ih  the 
same  breath,  and  in  the  same  category,  with  the  **one  Lord  "  and  **one  God  and 
Father  of  all."  According  to  him,  there  can  no  more  be  two  separate  and 
independent  "Churches"  than  there  can  be  two  separate  Christs  or  two 
separate  Gods.  God  is  one ;  the  Church's  Head  is  one ;  the  Church's  life  is 
one:  how,  then,  can  the  Church  itself  be  two  hundred?  It  may  be  said, 
however,  it  is  said  in  fact,  that  the  word  "body"  in  the  Bible  does  not  mean 
what  it  means  elsewhere ;  that  it  refers  to  the  (so-called)  "  invisible  Church." 
But  our  answer — or  rather  one  answer — is  that  it  cannot  do  this ;  the  word 
"  body "  will  not  lend  itself  to  any  such  interpretation,  because  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  "body"  to  be  visible  and  tangible;  an  "  invisible  body "  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.     Moreover,  this  body,  Christ's  body,  is  contrasted  with  Spirit. 
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"  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit"  No,  there  is  no  escape  from  it.  If  the  Church 
is  "  one  body,"  then  there  is  no  room  for  a  "  Methodist  body  "  or  a  **  Baptist  body  '* ; 
these  "  bodies  "  should  never  have  separated  from  Christ's  body.  We  can  no  more 
start  a  second  Body  than  a  second  God. 

(5)  I  now  come  to  my  last  munition  of  rocks.  I  think  our  *'  house  of  defence  '*  is 
"set  very  high,"  even  on  "  the  impregnable  rock  of  Holy  Scripture ; "  but  if  Dissenters 
think  otherwise,  then  I  will  meet  them  on  their  own  and  on  lower  ground.  I  now 
say  that  even  if  revelation  were  silent  on  this  subject,  reason  would  teach  us  that  the 
Church  should  be  one.  It  should  be  one,  if  only  because  "  union  is  strength," 
because  "a  house  divided  against  a  house  falleth."  I  call  this  *'  meeting  Dissenters 
on  their  own  ground,"  because  no  one  is  more  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  union  than 
they  are,  provided  only — I  grieve  to  say  it — ^it  is  not  union  with  the  Church.  In 
their  own  denominations  they  insist  upon  it ;  they  must  insist  upon  it.  I  have  seen 
it  on  their  banners  *'  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  But  if  this  is  true  of  the 
denomination,  then  it  must  also  be  true  of  the  Church ;  what  is  good  for  the  part  and 
for  every  part  must  be  good  for  the  whole.  And  if  they  are  still  in  doubt  on  the 
subject,  then  I  ask  them  to  consider  what  division  has  done  for  England.  I  may  be 
pointed  to  the  good  work  which  Dissenters  have  done,  but  I  reply  at  once  that  it  is 
not  Dissent  has  done  this  work,  but  Christianity ;  all  this  good  work  might  have  been 
accomplished  without  any  separation.  It  has  silenced  the  voice  of  the  Church, 
weakened  its  force,  arrested  its  activity ;  it  has  made  our  holy  religion  a  scorn  and  a 
derision  to  them  that  are  round  about  us.  Yes,  if  we  might  lawfully  have  five 
hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  "  Churches,"  common  sense  would  still  teach  us  to  be 
content  with  one — one  Church  in  each  country,  and  that  the  historic  Church,  the 
national  branch  of  the  Holy  Church  throughout  the  world. 


(3)  The  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformity. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Wilts. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  a  great  advance  of  the    Reunion   question  : 

(1)  The  greater  breadth  of  view  exhibited  at  the  last  Conference  at  Grindelwald. 

(2)  The  advances  made  towards  a  large  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the  chief  Non- 
conformist bodies  and  Churchmen  on  the  basis  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  proposals. 

(3)  The  Pope's  last  Encyclical,  in  its  recc^ition  of  Protestants  as  fellow-Christians, 
though  separate  from  the  outward  unity  of  the  great  Catholic  Church. 

(4)  And  last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Gladstone's  important  article  in  the  NUutunth 
Century  for  last  July,  "  On  the  place  of  Heresy  and  Schism  in  the  modem  Christian 
Church."    AH  pointing  to  that  end. 

I  would  confine  my  short  paper  to  two  points : 

I. — The  position  of  our  chief  Nonconformist  bodies  in  reference  to  their  belief  in 
the  central  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 

II. — The  right  use  to  be  made  of  a  reference  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

I. — I  am  at  one  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  general  agree- 
ment of  all  the  great  Christian  bodies,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  "  in  the  great 
central  tenets  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,"  which  he 
rightly  describes  as  constituting  "the  very  kernel  of  the  whole  Gospel."  The 
authorized  Confessions  of  Faith,  whether  Lutheran,  Zwinglian,  or  Calvinistic,  justify 
this  statement ;  and  although  our  Congregationalists  accept  no  written  creed,  none 
who  know  the  leaders  of  our  English  Nonconformity,  either  as  personal  friends,  or 
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by  meeting  them  in  conference,  or  by  an  acquaintance  with  their  publications,  can 
doubt  their  soundness  in  these  central  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion.  So  long  as 
this  agreement  lasts,  we  must  admit  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that,  in  contrast  to  our 
many  disagreements  upon  points  less  vital,  this  mark  of  unity  affords  a  very  noble 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian-[religion.  Acknowledging  all  this  to  the  full,  I 
would  plead  for  a  more  intimate  outward  unity,  lest  even  this  one  mark  of  which  we 
boast  should  be  lost  to  us  in  these  latter  days. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  among  the  Protestant 
Nonconformists  at  home,  much  that  is  contained  in  the  Protestant  Confessions  to 
which  I  have  referred,  has  ceased  to  have  a  hold  upon  those  whose  forerunners  at  one 
time  so  vigorously  upheld  them.  At  the  loss  of  the  more  modern  accretions  found 
in  these  Confessions  we  unionists  may  rejoice,  but  there  is  very  great  danger  that 
the  faith  in  the  great  central  tenets  of  our  religion  may  go  the  way  of  the  newer 
dogmas.  In  this  country  the  Mother  Church,  with  the  sound  teaching  of  the  Prayer- 
book  and  the  three  Catholic  creeds,  has  hitherto  kept  things  together. 

As  long  as  the  leading  Protestant  bodies  were  content  to  call  themselves  Dissenters 
or  Nonconformists,  they,  by  the  very  names,  witnessed  to  their  relationship  to  the 
Mother  Church  ;  but  there^can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  in  setting  up  a  claim  for 
each  one  as  separate  and  complete  Churches  in  themselves,  they  weaken  that 
relationship  which  has  hitherto  made  our  Church's  witness  to  these  central  tenets 
the  backbone  and  strength  of  our  national  Christianity.  It  is  a  searching  question 
for  all  of  us  how  far  this  witness  will  be  impaired  when  these  different  Christian 
bodies  pose  as  complete  and  independent  Churches,  while  still  protesting  against  any 
definite  creeds  of  their  own. 

IL — Fifty  years  ago  our  English  Nonconformists  cated  little,  because  they  knew 
little,  of  the  history  of  the  primitive  Church  or  of  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers. 
It  is  a  step  towards  unity,  if  rightly  used^  that  they  should  take  a  greater  interest  in 
these  things.  But  there  is  a  danger  lest,  finding  things  similar  to  their  present 
position,  they  should  seek  to  justify  themselves  by  the  primitive  example.  Because 
they  find  the  Episcopate  not  fully  developed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  it 
would  not  justify  them  in  forsaking  that  which  became  the  universal  mode  of 
government  in  the  Christian  Church ;  or  because  they  find  schism  and  divisions  in  the 
earlier  ages,  the  facsimiles  of  many  of  their  own,  it  would  be  no  justification  for 
maintaining  them. 

In  looking  back  into  the  history  of  the  past,  we  may  search  for  the  example  of  .a 
purer  faith  and  a  truer  Christian  practice  in  some  particulars,  but  we  must  also  read 
history  by  way  of  warning,  and  while  seeking  to  remove  erroneous  teaching  and 
practice  by  an  appeal  to  primitive  times,  we  must  avoid  a  return  to  the  evils  and 
shortcomings  out  of  which  the  Church  has  grown.  If  we  realize  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  living  Body  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of 
her  separate  members,  leading  her  and  them  into  all  truth,  we  shall  see  she  cannot 
stand  still. 

The  Church  was  not  built  up  in  a  day,  and  it  would  be  madness  to  seek  to  justify 
our  present  shortcomings  by  an  appeal  to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  during  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  being  built  up  and  strengthened  by  the  very  attempts 
of  the  enemy  to  undermine  it,  until  the  exposuie  of  their  false  teaching  helped  us  to 
some  nearer  approach  to  the  understanding  of  those  great  truths  that  had  been 
revealed  to  us.  It  would  be  equally  wrong  to  appeal  to  the  moral  level  of  the 
I  rimitive  days  when  slavery  was  allowed,  and  when  the  Dissenters  of  those  days 
denounced  the  Church  for  maintaining  the  principle  of  Christ's  loving  mercy  to  UWtn 
penitents,  as  if  she  was  thereby  lowering  the  standard  of  Christian  perfection.     In 
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both  of  these  points  the  teaching  of  those  days  falls  short  of  the  perfection  of  that  law 
of  brotherly  love  which  has  been  revealed  to  us,  but  to  which  we  have,  not  even  yet 
fully  attained. 

To  arrive  at  the  full  understanding  of  doctrines,  or  of  the  highest  Christian 
morality,  we  must  look  forward.  The  Christian  leaven  is  still  at  work,  notwith- 
standing the  perversity  of  man  in  his  individual  or  corporate  capacity,  which  sadly 
hinders  the  work ;  the  great  warfare  of  the  true  Church  of  God  against  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  is  s.till  going  on.  Each  new  victory  gained  is  revealing  to  us 
some  fuller  development  of  the  original  deposit  of  the  faith,  and  a  fuller  realization 
of  the  blessings  to  mankind  which  the  true  example  of  Christ,  carried  out  into  our 
daily  life,  may  yet  bring  home  to  us. 

This  is  the  true  way  to  use  the  history  of  the  past.  We  are  not  standing  still,  but 
are  going  on  unto  perfection.  But  we  must  strive  more  and  more  for  that  perfect 
unity  for  which  our  Lord  prayed,  in  order  that  we  may  preserve  and  make  known 
the  original  deposit  of  the  faith  given  into  the  Church's  keeping,  that  the  world  may 
understand  more  and  more  the  love  of  God  to  fallen  man,  and,  as  a  consequent  of 
that  knowledge,  work  out  to  the  full,  by  our  united  action,  Christ's  teaching  and 
example  as  the  only  true  solution  of  the  social  problems  of  our  time. 


Arthur  Mills,  Esq.,  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Cornwall. 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  of  the  Church  in  its  relations  with  Nonconformity,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  define  clearly  in  my  own  mind, 
at  least,  what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  *'  Church."  I  am  aware  that  the 
"  Church  of  England  "  is  the  thesis  of  our  discourse  to-day,  but  as  all  members  of  that 
body  profess  in  their  Creed  belief  in  the  **  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  it  seems  necessary 
clearly  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  the  word  '*  Church."  The  Roman  Catholic 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Church  means  that  portion  of  Christendom  which  acknowledges 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Armenians,  and  Copts,  when 
they  use  the  word,  mean  each  their  own  Church.  Among  the  Protestant  com- 
munions in  Europe  and  America,  the  word  Church  is  used  to  describe  the  communion 
to  which  each  belongs.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  will  be  well  if,  before  speaking  of  the 
Church  in  its  relation  to  Nonconformists,  I  should  avow  what  I  myself  mean  when, 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  I  say  that  **  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church." 

Accepting  the  definition  of  the  Church  given  in  the  nineteenth  article,  I  consider 
myself  to  be  (if  only  I  am  a  "  faithful  man")  in  communion  with  all  congregations  to 
which  that  epithet  can  be  truly  applied.  All  *'  faithful  men  "  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  all  "  faithful  men  "  among  the  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Baptists,  Presby- 
terians, Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  are  in  communion  with  me.  Some  of  them,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  may  brand  me  as  an  heretic.  Some,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyans,  may  deplore  my  undue  addiction  to  Episcopal 
authority  ;  but  if  only  they  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  are  diligent 
to  frame  their  lives  in  accordance  with  His  law,  I  claim  communion  with  them  all. 
As  the  sixth  article  states  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  in  Holy  Scripture,  nor  can  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  required  of  any  man  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  and 
as  Holy  Scripture  does  not  contain  anything  from  which  the  exclusive  right  or 
authority  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to  minister  in  sacred  things  can  be  fairly 
inferred,  I  dare  not  so  limit  the  Catholic  purposes  of  God  as  to  exclude  all  others 
from  the  right  so  to  minister  ;  and  as  Holy  Scripture  leads  me  to  expect  diversities  of 
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administration  fitted  to  the  diversities  of  human  character,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
biandinjr  all  who  may  not  agree  with  me  as  an  Anglican,  as  schismatics.  Divisions, 
and  those  who  cause  them,  are  condemned  ;  but  nowhere  in  the  Bible,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  are  we  led  to  expect  that  there  is  to  be  absolute  uniformity  among 
Christians.  Our  blessed  Saviours  own  words  when  He  anticipated  conflicts  of 
teaching  as  the  result  of  His  mission,  and  the  experience  of  eighteen  centuries  of  ever 
increasing  conflict,  all  lead  me  to  the  conviction  that  such  conflict  will  be  the 
appointed  and,  perhaps,  healthful  lot  of  Christendom  till  our  blessed  Lord's  second 
advent. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  for  holding  views  which,  though  in  my  own  opinion 
'*  Catholic,"  may  be  regarded  by  some  of  my  friends  as  heretical,  I  am  liable  to  be 
denounced  as  a  "  schismatic."  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  "  heresy 
and  schism,"  terms  which  less  than  a  century  ago  some  of  the  clergy  did  not  even 
know  how  to  pronounce.  My  father  once  told  me  that  he  was  staying  long  ago  at 
Capelcurig,  in  North  Wales,  where  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  also  the  inn- 
keeper. He  prayed  every  Sunday  in  church  against  what  he  called  "hersey  and 
skim,"  and,  perhaps,  understood  what  the  words  meant  as  well  as  we  do  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Churchmen  never  should  forge't  their  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  present  state  of  things  in  their  relations  with  the  Nonconformists  ;  and  while  we 
deplore  our  *'  unhappy  divisions,"  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  lethargy  and 
indifference  of  .Churchmen  a  century  ago  largely  accounts  for  the  keenness  with 
which  the  descendants  of  Nonconformists,  who  then  sought  in  vain  spiritual  nourish* 
roent  from  their  appointed  teachers,  now  cling  to  their  own  bodies.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  diversities  of  opinion  are  apparently  a  law  of  our  nature. 
As  men  differ  in  stature,  features,  and  complexion,  so  do  they  differ  in  their  tone 
of  religious  thought.  From  the  Apostolic  age  downwards,  history  abundantly  testifies 
to  tbis  fact.  Nor  does  it  mar  that  "union  of  hearts,"  which  all  should  aspire  to. 
The  winds  of  heaven  as  they  blow  through  the  foliage  of  the  oak,  the  poplar,  and 
the  pine,  cause  every  variety  of  music,  so  the  breath  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  passes 
through  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  temperament,  causes  every  variety  of  outward 
expression. 

'*  Religion  "  was  well  defined  by  Carlyle  as  the  "  thousand- voiced  psalm  from 
the  heart  of  man  to  his  invisible  Father."  All  attempts  to  dragoon  Christians 
into  uniformity  have  failed,  and  will  fail.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  attempted  it, 
but  we  all  know  how  futile  has  been  the  effort,  even  within  her  own  communion  ; 
and  even  in  our  own  beloved  Church  of  Enghind  we  know  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
parish  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  which  congr^ations  of  **  high," 
*•  low,*'  **  narrow,"  and  "  broad,"  differing  almost  as  much  from  each  other  as  they 
du  from  their  Nonconformist  brethren,  do  not  testify  to  a  diversity  perfectly  consistent 
with  an  harmonious  love  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour.  And  when  we  bear  in 
mind  how  much  we  hold  in  common  with  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefields,  the  Fenelons 
and  Bossuets,  the  Chalmers*  and  Guthries  of  other  days,  and  when  we  realize  that 
Christendom  has  still — eighteen  centuries  after  our  Lord's  ascension — more  than 
twoHhirds  of  the  world  to  embrace  (if  it  may  be)  within  her  fold,  surely  every 
motive  must  constrain  us  to  comprehend  within  our  communion  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity.  I  shall  never  forget  the  emphasis  with  which  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold,  my  master  at  Rugby  School,  pronounced  that  glorious  suffrage  in 
the  Te  Deum,  "  When  Thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death  Thou  didst 
open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers ; "  not  to  one  sect  or  to  another,  but 
to  all  who  are  embraced  in  that  grand  and  Catholic  aspiration. 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  from  dissensions  within  and  aggressions  without 
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troublous  times  may  be  in  store  for  our  national  and  ancestral  Church.  Fifty  years 
ago,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  warned  us  that  when  the  divorce  of  scientific  from 
religious  education  should  be  complete,  the  Church  of  England  may  fall.  But  even 
in  that  dark  hour  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England  will 
stand  erect,  and  the  distinction  lost  now  in  a  common  splendour  will  be  better  seen 
and  more  poignantly  felt  by  that  darkening  world  to  which  the  Christian  Church  will 
then  present  a  more  striking  and  glorious  contrast. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Right  Rev.  C.  W.  Sandford,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Gibraltar. 

On  the  limits  to  the  authority  of  National  Churches  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  word.  Our 
ideal  of  a  National  Church  is  a  Church  co-extensive  with  the  nation,  and  covering 
the  country  or  home  of  the  nation  so  completely  by  her  parochial  or  diocesan  system 
as  to  leave  no  corner  of  the  land,  however  sequestered,  wnich  is  not  comprised  within 
one  of  her  parishes  and  dioceses,  and  no  inhabitant  who  is  not  included  within  her 
pale,  if  only  he  claim  the  right  and  fulfil  the  conditions  of  membership.  But  this  ideal 
of  a  National  Church  in  existing  circumstances  is  unattainable.  There  are  limits  in 
which  we  are  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  acquiesce.  There  are  limits,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  our  own  National  Church,  arising  from  the  fact  that  as  a  true  branch  of 
the  Church  Catholic  she  has  a  definite  creed,  a  definite  worship,  and  a  definite 
organization,  and  those  members  of  the  nation  who  reject  that  creed,  worship,  and 
organization  are  excluded  by  their  own  voluntary  choice  and  act  from  membership. 
There  are  persons  who,  with  the  view  of  bringing  within  our  Church's  fold 
communities  at  present  lying  outside,  would  widen  or  erase  the  existing  lines  of 
demarcation.  But  such  a  course  would  be  fraught  with  danger.  Any  surrender  of 
our  Church's  doctrine,  any  surrender  of  our  Church's  distinctive  usages  of  worship, 
any  surrender  of  our  Church's  polity,  would  inevitably  produce  fresh  divisions  and 
cause  disruption  amongst  our  people.  But  besides  these  limits  there  is  another  of  a 
different  kind,  about  which  much  misconception  seems  to  prevail  in  some  minds. 
There  are.  sojourning  within  our  country  many  Christian  people  who  are  not  our 
countrymen — Frenchmen,  Italians,  Germans,  Russians,  Greeks,  Armenians.  They 
have  their  own  services  of  worship,  conducted  by  their  own  clergy,  in  their  own 
chapels,  in  their  own  tongue,  and  according  to  their  own  forms  and  usages.  Now 
are  such  persons  to  be  regarded  as  schismatics  for  making  this  independent  provision 
for  their  own  wants?  Archbishop  Laud  required  French  and  Dutch  Protestants 
living  in  England  to  conform,  so  as  to  prevent,  to  use  his  own  expression,  the 
formation  of  *'  a  Church  within  a  Church  "  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  not 
let  British  soldiers  and  merchants  living  in  Holland  attend  the  services  of  the 
Calvinistic  Churches  there,  but  insisted  that  they  should  worship  according  to  the  usages 
of  their  Church  at  home,  and  had  an  Order  in  Council  passed  empowering  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  enforce  conformity.  But  these  are  not  the  days  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  No  Englishman  now  would  regard  foreigners  living  in  England  as  schismatics 
for  making  separate  provision  for  their  own  religious  needs,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  our  Church.  But  suppose  that  they  were  to  interfere,  and, 
on  the  ground  that  they  regarded  us  as  heretics,  sought  to  make  proselytes  amongst 
our  people  with  the  view  of  bringing  us  back  to  the  true  fold,  forming  committees  in 
Paris,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  raising  money  for  the  purpose,  and  from  time  to  time 
sending  a  bishop  to  superintend  the  movement  they  had  started  :  What  should  we 
say  of  them  in  these  circumstances  ?  We  should  say,  I  think,  that  if  they  took  such 
a  course,  they  were  schismatical.  '*  But  no,"  they  might  reply,  "  there  is  an  old 
precedent  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  no  less  an  authority 
than  S.  Cyprian,  on  which  orthodox  bishops  acted  centuries  ago  in  their  conflict  with 
Arianism.  According  to  S.  Cyprian,  there  is  but  one  episcopate,  held  in  common  by 
all  bishops,  and  held  in  full  by  every  individual  bishop.  Besides  the  authority  which 
every  bishop  possesses  within  his  own  diocese,  he  possesses  extra  diocesan  authority. 
There  is  no  corner  of  the  earth,  where,  if  he  see  tne  truth  to  be  in  danger,  he  is  not 
free,  or  rather  is  not  in  duty  bound,  to  interfere  and  to  exercise  that  autho/ity  which 
belongs  to  him  as  a  universal  bishop."     Now  what  should  we  say  to  such  a  plea? 
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Sorely  we  should  say  this,  that  if  every  bishop  were  free  in  this  way  to  step  into 
another  diocese  whenever  he  personally  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  need  of  his 
interference,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  discipline  throughout  Christendom.  If  such 
a  principle  was  recognized,  good-bye,  I  say,  to  the  independence  of  National  Churches, 
good-bye  to  law  and  order,  good-bye  to  established  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  good-bye  to  our  protest  against  Roman  aggression,  good-bye  to  the  hope 
that  the  Churches  of  Christendom  will  ever  be  re-united.  But  to  return.  Suppose 
that  these  representatives  of  foreign  National  Churches  who  are  residing  in  England 
continue  to  abstain,  as  they  have  hitherto  abstained,  from  interfering  with  our  Church, 
so  far  from  regarding  them  as  schismatical  for  providing  for  their  own  spiritual 
needs,  we  think  all  the  better  of  them  for  making  such  independent  provision. 
Now  apply  these  principles  to  ourselves.  Our  fellow-countrymen  are  spread  over  all 
lands,  and  our  Church,  as  the  Church  of  the  nation,  spreads  wherever  they  spread. 
She  sends  clergy  to  supply  their  wants,  and  bishops  to  superintend  and  supplement 
the  ministrations  of  the  clergy.  There  are  enthusiasts  at  home  who  are  distressed  at 
this  action  on  the  part  of  our  Church.  But  they  need  not  be  distressed.  Our 
Church  is  simply  following  a  usage  now  recognized  throughout  Christendom.  If  any 
here  were  to  visit  Jerusalem  or  Constantinople,  they  would  find  all  the  great  National 
Churches  of  Christendom  represented  by  congregations,  clergy,  and  bishops  in  those 
cities,  and  they  would  also  find  that  those  representatives  ofsister  Churches  are  not 
regarded  by  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  as  schismatics  so  long  as  they  confine  their 
iDuistrations  to  their  own  people.  So  when  the  National  Church  of  England  sends 
clergy  into  other  Christian  lands  to  supply  the  needs  of  her  roving  children,  and  we 
restrict  ourselves  to  our  own  appointed  work,  she  is  not  trespassing  on  the  domain 
nor  infringing  the  rights  of  any  other  Church.  And  so  far  from  objecting  to  this 
action  on  the  part  of  our  Church,  the  authorities  of  the  country  regard  it  as  a  proof 
that  she  is  a  true  and  loving  mother  of  her  children,  and  that  we  are  a  religious  and 
God-fearing  people. 

Major  Setom  Churchill,  Whitehall,  Lichfield. 

I  MUST  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  attempt  to  set  before  you  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  speaker,  has  been  treated  this 
evening  from  a  party  standpoint.  I  am  afraid  that  my  views  on  ecclesiastical 
questions  are  not  popular  at  Church  Congresses,  and  so  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me 
to  trespass  very  much  on  your  charity  and  forbearance ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
doing  so,  after  listening  to  that  splendid  sermon  on  Christian  charity  which  the  Bishop  of 
London  gave  us  all  in  the  cathedral  this  mornine.  These  Church  Congresses  would 
be  very  dull  institutions  if  there  were  no  opposition,  and  if  the  majority  did  not  allow 
the  minority  to  be  heard.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  venture  to  differ  from  the 
somewhat  narrow  and  exclusive  views  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  we  have  heard, 
and  I  plead  most  earnestly  for  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  interpretation  of 
the  term  Catholic  Church.  I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  in  one  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  but  then  I  believe  that  every  believer,  whether  an  Episcopalian  or 
a  non- Episcopalian,  belongs  to  that  one  great  body.  I  also  believe  that  our  grand 
old  National  Church  is  a  very  pure  branch  of  that  one  Holy  Catholic  Church.  I  have 
only  a  few  minutes  allowed  to  me  in  which  to  speak,  so  I  cannot  enlarge  on  this 
subject,  but  will  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  what  the  attitude  of  the  National  Church 
should  be  to  the  voluntary  Churches  of  this  country ;  and  may  I  here  say  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  one  speaker  who  has  spoken  of  the  non-Episcopalians  as  a  *'  feeble  folk." 
I  wonder  if  he  has  ever  studied  the  statistics  in  '*  Whitaker*s  Almanack,"  which  tell  us 
that  while  the  English-speaking  Episcopalians,  which  include  America  and  our 
colonies,  only  num&r  something  like  twenty-eight  millions,  the  others  amount  to 
over  fifty-three  millions,  and  that  is  omitting  Unitarians  and  other  non-Christian 
bodies.  I  think  that  these  figures  will  show  that  it  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  speak  of 
non- Episcopalians  as  a  "  feeble  folk,"  and  to  expect  them  to  change  their  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  government  to  please  us.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  larger  body  to  change 
their  policy  in  order  to  please  a  smaller  body.  Personally,  I  am  not  sanguine  enough 
to  think  that,  however  desirable  in  the  abstract  a  united  Christendom  might  be,  that 
it  will  ever  come,  so  long  as  human  nature  is  constituted  as  it  is.  I  venture  to  think 
that  if  we  could  all  unite  to-night  there  would  be  a  split  to-morrow.  A  mere 
mechanical  union  is  not  a  thing  I  look  for,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  waste  time  in 
discussing  it.     But  while  attaching  no  importance  to  a  mere  external  uniformity. 
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every  good  Cburchipan  should  endeavour  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  bring  about  a 
better  feeling  than  now  exists  among  all  believers.  I  venture  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
federation  between  all  the  orthodox  Christian  branches  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
We  Churchmen  might  retain  our  ancient  orders,  and  all  the  old  historic  associations 
of  our  National  Church,  and  yet  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  others  who  do 
not  believe  in  Episcopacy.  God  knows  that  we  have  plenty  of  faults  and  failings  in 
our  own  Church,  and  can  ill  afibrd  to  throw  stones  at  others.  Others  also  are  fighting 
in  the  same  battle  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  the  more  we  can 
unite  with  them  the  better.  We  have  plenty  to  wage  war  with  in  Romish  errors^ 
infidelity,  intemperance,  impurity,  gambling,  and  other  evils  which  are  injuring  our 
fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  in  the  spread  of  God's  word,  caring  for  the  sick  and  dying, 
and  in  ameliorating  the  lot  of  poor  suffering  humanity.  Our  National  Church  and 
the  voluntary  Churches  of  this  country  have  already  done  a  noble  work,  though  much 
still  remains  to  be  done,  and  if  they  would  only  federate  they  would  have  a  splendid 
and  grand  future.  Let  every  good  Churchman,  then,  pray  for  a  spirit  of  love  and 
concord,  and  see  in  what  way  he  can  help  forward  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  which 
is  composed  of  believers  belonging  to  many  different  branches  of  the  true  Catholic 
Church. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  McCormick,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  S.  Augustine's, 
Highbury  New  Park,  London,  N. ;  and  Prebendary  of  York. 

I  AM  very  sorry  that  I  have  to  address  this  meeting  so  very  briefly.  It  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  a  great  subject  like  that  before  us  in  the  limited  time  of  seven  minutes, 
and,  therefore,  I  will  confine  my  observations  to  one  particular  aspect  of  the  subject 
that  has  been  alluded  to  more  than  once  this  evening.  I  wish  there  had  been  on 
behalf  of  the  speakers  a  clear  definition  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  The  audience 
may  have  noticed  that  in  the  paper  of  Prebendary  Sadler  he  did  not  attempt  to  give 
us  clear  views  concerning  what  tne  Holy  Catholic  Church  is,  and  I  much  wish  there 
had  been  a  definition  of  the  word  "catholic**  itself;  because,  if  we  keep  before  our 
minds  that  the  word  means  "  universal,"  I  think  we  shall  dispute  at  once  some  of  the 
statements  to  which  we  have  listened  this  evening.  ("No,")  Some  person  at  the 
end  of  the  room  says  "  No."  If  any  local  Church  claims  to  be  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  then  it  is  not  "universal."  If  the  Roman  Church  claims  to  be  **The  Holy 
Catholic  Apostolical  Roman  Church,"  then  she  is  not  universal.  And  if  the  Church 
of  England  does  the  same  she  interferes  with  the  definition.  What  is  the  Catholic 
Church  according  to  the  Church  of  England  ?  I  venture  to  reply  by  referring  to  only 
one  particular  passage:  "The  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people."  Now,  if 
that  be  so,  it  is  right  that  we  should  deal,  and  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  dwell  upon, 
with  the  statements  that  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  visible  and  invisible 
Church.  It  may  be  quite  true,  as  Canon  Jacob  says,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  define  what 
is  meant  by  the  invisible  Church,  but  I  do  not  like  to  shirk  the  position  maintained, 
or  to  give  up  the  term  used,  by  all  the  great  divines  from  the  Reformation  down  to 
our  own  day.  If  you  deny  that  there  is  an  invisible  Church,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
certain  expressions  in  the  New  Testament?  When  our  blessed  Lord  uses  His 
parables,  remember  that  there  is  a  limitation  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
says  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  so  and  so ;  and  He  refers  to  the  visible 
kingdom  or  Church.  But  He  also  says,  "The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation  " ;  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  There  is  the  limitation.  If 
you  think  of  His  teaching  concerning  the  sheep  or  concerning  the  flock,  that  is  the 
visible  Church  ;  but  there  is  the  limitation,  "My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  I  know 
them,  and  they  follow  Me,  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand."  Or  if  we  go  to  the  Apostles 
we  have  the  same  teaching.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  quote  many  pas- 
sages. What  is  the  Church  of  God?  According  to  S.  Paul,  "the  kingdom  of  God 
is  righteousness,  and  |>eace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
should  have  placetl  before  you  what  I  consider,  as  regards  this  matter,  a  very  modern 
view.  It  is  not  the  primitive  view ;  it  is  not  the  \new  of  our  great  divines ;  it  is  the 
view  of  some  theologians  of  the  day  in  which  we  live,  and,  in  certain  aspects,  1 
venture  to  say  it  is  not  a  catholic,  but  a  sectarian,  view.  But  there  is  another  point  in 
connection  with  the  subject.  Let  us  find  out  what  is  true  catholicity.  The  Church 
of  Christ  is  not  a  new  Church,  but  it  is  the  old  Church.  It  is  the  Church  from  the 
b^inning.     We  Gentiles  were  grafted  into  the  old  stem,  and  the  principles  of  true 
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catholicity  that  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  must  be  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not  associated  with  Christian  times  merely,  but  it  is  the 
Church  of  Christ  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  venr  end  of  all  time.  Take  the  case 
of  Abraham.  What  was  the  distinctive  virtue  6f  Aoraham  ?  It  was  his  faith.  That 
was  an  element  of  his  catholicity.  He  had  it  outside  the  visible  Church.  He 
reoeived  the  thing  that  was  signified  before  he  received  the  outward  and  vbible  sign 
of  it.  If  you  find  anywhere  a  man  with  the  true  faith  of  God  there  is  a  member  of 
the  true  Catholic  Church.  ("  No.")  Somebody  says  *'  No,"  but  God  is  the  giver  of 
faith,  and  no  man  can  be  a  member  of  the  true  Cnurch  and  love  God  without  faith. 
If  yoo  take  the  terms  of  the  covenant  they  are  threefold  :  Forgiveness  of  sin, 
adoption,  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  did  they  belong  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saints?  Unquestionably  they  did.  They  knew  God  as  the  Father ;  they  were 
pardoned  their  transgressions ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  Spirit  of  God  wrote  the 
law  on  their  hearts.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  any  apology  for  Dissenters.  I  love  the 
Church  of  England  as  much  as  any  man  in  this  room  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  clear  statements  of  God's  Word  concerning  the  elect  of  God. 
I  feel  shocked  at  some  of  the  observations  that  have  been  made  to-night,  especially 
those  in  which  it  was  implied  that  persons  who  were  wicked  could  ht  in  any  sense 
partakers  of  Christ,  or  be  in  Christ,  as  if  you  can  apply  to  mere  nominal  Christians 
such  expressions  as,  **  They  are  seated  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  These 
are  truths  which  belong  to  all  true  Christians,  and  true  Christians  are  the  members  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 


BARNFIELD    HALL, 
Tuesday    Evening,    October    9th,    1894. 


The  Right  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Salisbury,  in  the  Chair. 


APOLOGETICS    AND    DOCTRINE. 

Christian  Doctrine  in  its  Relation  to 
(i)  Agnosticism. 

(2)  Indifference. 

(3)  Anarchy  and  Atheism. 

PAPERS, 
(i)  Agnosticism. 

Richard   H.  Hutton,   Esq.,  Editor  of  The  Spectator, 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  frank  agnosticism  in  Christian  doctrine, 
especially  in  its  latest  and  most  elaborate  form.  '*  The  Father  is  in- 
comprehensible, the  Son  is  incomprehensible,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
incomprehensible,  and  yet  there  are  not  three  incomprehensibles,  but 
one  incomprehensible."  Is  not  that  agnosticism  of  a  remarkably 
emphatic  kind?  And  yet  is  it  not  perfectly  true,  and  almost  self- 
evident,  that  God  as  God  is  intrinsically  incomprehensible,  by  man,  and 
as  all  three  divine  Persons  have  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  in  them, 
each  and  all  are  incomprehensible — ^that  is,   beyond  the  intellectual 
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grasp  of  man  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  that  is  a  Gnostic  sort  of  agnosticism, 
that  it  knows  too  much  even  of  our  absolute  incapacity  to  know  all  ? 
Well,  I  think  the  accusation  might  be  more  reasonably  retorted  on 
those  who  boast  themselves  to  be  pure  agnostics.  Is  it  not  true  that,  as 
agnostics,  they  know  too  much  of  man's  absolute  incapacity  to  know 
anything  of  God  ?  There  is  more  modesty  in  acknowledging  that  we 
cannot  grasp  the  infinite,  than  there  is  in  asserting  that  we  cannot  even 
apprehend  it,  since  all  experience  that  is  truly  human  is  penetrated  by 
glimpses  of  the  infinite  as  much  as  by  the  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of 
those  glimpses.  What  should  we  say  of  a  child  who,  because  he  could 
not  comprehend  his  parents,  insisted  that  he  was  entirely  cut  off  from 
them  and  unable  to  accept  their  help  ?  Should  we  not  regard  him  as  a 
flagrant  example  of  paradoxically  immodest  modesty  ?  What  Christians 
say  of  God  is  that  tliey  can  understand  as  much  as  God  can  teach  them 
of  Himself  and  no  more — that  they  can  no  more  deny  His  presence  and 
His  power  and  His  holiness  when  He  impresses  these  realities  upon 
them,  than  they  can  deny  what  He  equally  impresses  upon  them, 
namely,  that  *'  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  His 
ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and  His  thoughts  than  our  thoughts." 
Indeed,  we  could  not  really  apprehend  the  latter  truth,  if  we  did  not 
also  apprehend  the  former.  How  could  we  so  much  as  say  that  we 
were  infinitely  below  God,  if  we  did  not  clearly  understand  what  meaning 
to  attach  to  saying  that  He  is  infinitely  above  us  ?  We  must  know  some- 
thing of  Him  to  know  that  He  is  truly  above  us,  and  not  merely  an 
immeasurable  force  outside  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  many  of  these  elements  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  sound  at  first  sight  most  like  transcendental  Gnosticism, 
are  really,  when  carefully  looked  into,  precautionary  phrases  intended 
rather  to  guard  against  rash  inferences  and  shallow  assumptions,  than  to 
be  treated  as  plummets  which  affect  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  God. 
If  there  be  anything  in  Christian  doctrine  that  looks  like  transcendental 
Gnosticism,  it  is,  I  suppose,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  one  Person,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  In  all  these  cases  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  so-called  subtleties  are  really  much  more  of  the 
nature  of  warnings  against  the  assumption  that  a  great  deal  is  known 
which  is  not  known,  than  of  dogmatisms  which  pretend  to  fathom  what 
is  fathomless,  and  to  illuminate  what  is  inscrutable.  Take  the  doctrine 
of  Three  Persons  in  one  God.  We  find  the  most  monotheistic  of  all 
religious  teachers  distinguishing  the  Spirit  of  God  from  God,  the  wisdom 
of  God  from  God,  the  Word  of  God  from  God,  the  angel  of  God's 
presence  from  God.  This  tendency  develops  and  expands  till,  in  a 
purely  Jewish  thinker  like  Philo,  the  Word  of  God  becomes  fully 
personified ;  and  then  in  the  New  Testament  we  receive  at  once  a 
confirmation  of  the  teaching  that  the  eternal  love  of  God  is  something 
essentially  different  from  self-love,  and  a  solemn  warning  against  any- 
thing like  such  a  breach  of  the  perfect  unity  of  God  as  might  lead  to 
all  the  moral  and  spiritual  evils  of  polytheism.  With  evident  reference 
to  the  opening  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  where  we  are  told,  "In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  the  fourth  Gospel 
announces,  ''  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God*'    A  simpler  and  sublimer  announcement 
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that  God  is  neither  a  solitary  Creator,  nor  a  plurality  of  competing 
energies,  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  not  Gnostic ;  for  the  Gnostics 
always  attempted  too  much,  endeavouring  to  invent  for  us  what  they 
could  not  invent,  a  sort  of  metaphysical  genealogy  of  the  divine  essence. 
Yet  it  is  not  merely  agnostic,  it  is  not  a  confession  that  nothing  can  be 
known.  It  is  an  assertion  that  God  Himself  contains  within  Himself  at 
once  that  multiplicity  of  originating  energy  which  is  essential  to  an 
eternal  love,  and  also  that  perfect  unity  of  motive  and  purpose  which 
would  be  fatal  to  any  clashing  of  wills  or  warring  of  ultimate  principles, 
such  as  we  see  in  paganism  on  one  side,  and  Calvinism  on  the  other. 
Christianity  reveals  God,  but  does  not  pretend  to  explain  Him.  It 
guards  us  against  opposite  confusions,  but  is  as  deliberately  averse  to 
any  attempt  at  fathoming  His  being,  as  even  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job.  It  tells  us  of  an  Eternal  Word  or  Son,  as  the  Jewish  writers  had 
told  us,  and  of  a  Spirit  who  comes  from  both  Father  and  Son  to  enlighten 
us  as  to  their  perfect  unity  and  spiritual  concurrence  in  redeeming  us 
from  our  sins.  But  it  never  goes  behind  the  announcement  that  while 
there  is  no  real  division  in  the  life  of  God,  there  is  no  real  loneliness,  no 
isolation.  That  the  very  purpose  of  the  early  Trinitarian  theology  was 
not  to  explain  what  was  inexplicable,  but  to  guard,  by  a  sort  of  reveren- 
tial agnosticism,  against  false  inferences  and  rash  explanations,  all  the 
language  of  the  early  controversialists  sufficiently  shows.  In  Newman's 
**  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,''  passage  after  passage  is  cited  to  prove 
that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was  not  a  gnosis,  not  a  supernatural  in- 
tuition into  mysteries  which  are  beyond  us,  but  as  much  a  caution  against 
raising  an  elaborate  structure  out  of  those  few  points  of  light  which  had 
been  granted  to  us,  as  a  warning  against  shutting  our  eyes  to  those  few 
points  of  light,  only  because  there  are  not  more  of  them  and  brighter. 
"  '  Speculate  not  upon  the  divine  generation  {gennesis)^ '  says  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  *  for  it  is  not  safe  ...  let  the  doctrine  be  honoured 
silently ;  it  is  a  great  thing  for  thee  to  know  the  fact ;  the  mode  we 
cannot  admit  that  even  angels  understood,  much  less  thou.'  Basil  saysr 
'  Seek  not  what  is  undiscoverable,  for  you  will  not  discover  .  .  . 
if  you  will  not  comply  but  are  obstinate,  I  shall  deride  you,  or  rather  I 
shall  weep  at  your  daring.  .  .  .  Believe  what  is  written  ;  seek  not 
what  is  not  written.* "  -(Newman's  *'  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century," 
c.  ii.,  sect,  iii.,  fifth  edition,  p.  160.)  And  almost  any  number  of  like 
passages  might  be  produced.  The  Trinitarians  were  quite  as  anxious 
not  to  go  beyond  what  was  revealed  as  they  were  not  to  lose  hold  of  it. 
They  were  quite  as  much  afraid  of  imaginative  leaps  in  the  dark  as  they 
were  of  losing  their  clear  apprehension  of  what  had  been  revealed. 

It  was  just  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ. 
Everything  depended  on  the  reality  of  the  divine  incarnation.  If  God 
did  not  show  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  His  love  for  man  and  His 
sympathy  with  man,  and  His  desire  to  extinguish  in  man  the  very  sources 
and  roots  of  sin,  by  entering  into  man's  nature  and  revealing  fully  what 
that  nature  would  be  when  transfigured  by  the  glory  of  a  divine  presence, 
the  one  high  light  vanishes  from  human  history,  and  the  divine 
splendour  of  the  crucifixion  shrinks  to  the  proportions  of  a  mere  tragedy 
of  tragedies  darkening  the  whole  story  of  the  world.  If  the  will  of  God 
and  the  will  of  man  did  not  concur  to  make  the  crucifixion  the  greatest 
of  all  sacrifices,  if  it  was  an  involuntary  catastrophe  happening  to  the 
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most  innocent  and  helpless  of  human  victims,  it  was  rather  the  despair 
than  the  hope  of  the  human  race.  What  was  essential  to  making  it  the 
fountain  and  spring  of  a  new  life,  was  to  show  that  Christ's  life  and 
death  was  the  true  life  and  death  of  a  human  nature  under  the  spell  of 
divine  impulse,  divine  purity,  and  divine  compassion.  That  conviction 
and  that  alone  has  made  the  crucifixion  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
our  race ;  and  if  that  conviction  is  an  illusion,  the  whole  might  and 
majesty  of  the  impassioned  Christian  memories  and  hopes  vanish  at  once. 
But  this  being  once  taken  as  our  foundation  and  starting-point,  as  the 
very  spiritual  talisman  of  the  new  life,  all  the  theology  of  the  two  natures 
in  one  person  is  no  more  than  a  persistent  affirmation  of  this  great 
mystery,  and  a  refusal  to  give  it  up  at  the  peremptory  demand  of  any 
false  logic  which  either  takes  offence  at  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  the 
name  of  the  divinity,  or  surrenders  the  divinity  at  the  prompting  of  the 
humanity.  It  is  not  over-subtlety,  it  is  really  the  refusal  to  be  over-subtle, 
which  has  inspired  the  theology  which  condemned  Eutyches  as  it 
condemned  Nestorius.  It  is  a  kind  of  Christian  agnosticism  which  has 
held  fast  by  the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ — His  real  sufferings,  both 
mental  and  physical,  His  really  limited  knowledge  and  powers,  while 
declaring  that  humanity  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  perfect  divinity, 
and  therefore  denying  that  it  was  a  mere  simulated  weakness,  a  mere 
histrionic  sorrow,  an  assumed  desolateness  which  cried,  **  My  God,  My 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  '*  The  whole  drift  of  the  theology  of 
the  two  natures  in  one  person  is  a  mere  refusal  to  explain  away  the 
mystery,  not  an  over-subtle  attempt  to  explain  it.  It  is  a  mode  of  saying, 
"  We  fully  recognize  both  sides  of  the  mystery,  and  will  give  up  neither," 
because  the  whole  significance  of  a  long  theological  discipline  and 
development  centres  in  the  recognition  of  the  true  blending  of  man  and 
God  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  that  cannot  be  truly  realized  by 
such  creatures  as  we  are,  without  a  considerable  intrepidity  of  agnosticism 
in  refusing  to  try  to  explain  what  is  above  our  reason  rather  than  within 
its  grasp,  since  explanation  means  showing  that  it  is  within  our  grasp —  . 
which  in  this  case  it  is  not.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  reason  may  be  strengthened  and  stimulated  by  acknowledging  that 
which  is  above  us  and  which  we  cannot  explain. 

Again,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Christian  agnosticism  in  the  theology  of 
the  Atonement.  All  the  greatest  thinkers  have  agreed  that  vicarious 
redemption  is  the  most  wonderful  of  mysteries  for  those  who  had  been 
taught  that  ''  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  also  he  shall  reap."  It  is, 
as  it  were,  a  disestablishment  of  the  first  principle  of  individual  respon- 
sibility and  equality.  And  yet,  that  vicarious  redemption  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  truest  principles  of  social  life  the  whole  history  of  saints  and 
martyrs  may  be  said  to  demonstrate.  Moreover,  it  is  evidently  a 
principle  that  comes  from  beyond  human  life ;  it  is  a  principle  which  we 
derive  from  God  and  not  from  ourselves.  Of  course,  it  is  not  true,  and 
never  has  been  true,  that  divine  justice  punishes  the  innocent  in  place  of 
the  guilty,  and  is  in  some  way  satisfied  by  finding  a  victim  to  bear  the 
stripes  which  the  guilty  has  escaped.  That  is  not  the  theology  either  of 
Isaiah  or  of  Christ.  '*  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows :  yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted. 
But  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.  He  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,  and  with  His 
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stripes  we  are  healed/'  is  a  passage  which  does  not  assert,  indeed 
positively  denies  that.     We  are  told  in  the  most  positive  way  that  He  who 
gave  His  life  '*  a  ransom  for  many"  did  not  thereby  incur  God's  dis- 
pleasure, but  revealed  "  the  beloved  Son  in  whom  He  was  well  pleased," 
revealed  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 
It  was  our  blindness  that  esteemed    Him — falsely  esteemed   Him — 
•'  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted."     Instead  of  being  **  smitten  of  God  and 
afflicted " — if  that  means   an   object  of  divine  displeasure — He  was 
manifesting  the  divine  spirit  as  no  man  had  ever  manifested  it,  as  only 
the  Son  of  God  could  have  manifested  it.     And  yet  what  could  be  a 
greater  mystery  than  that  the  Being  who  is  pureness  and  infinitude  itself 
should  reveal  itself  (may  we  not  almost   say,   disguise   itself?)   by 
permitting  what  we  call  shame,  humiliation,  and  agony  inexpressible  to 
fall  on  that  beloved  head  ?    There  is  mystery  enough,  but  the  theology 
of  the  Atonement  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  mystery — it  absolutely 
refuses  to  explain  it  away.     We  are  only  told  that  it  was  out  of  God's 
love  of  the  world  that  He  sent  forth  His  beloved  Son  to  subdue  the 
hardness  of  our  hearts  by  the  sight  of  His  immeasurable  sufferings  and 
voluntary  sacrifice.     That  God's  love  can  manifest  itself,  has  manifested 
itself,  in  sharing  with  the  object  of  His  eternal  tenderness  and  affection, 
the  infinite  anguish  due  to  human  selfishness  and  sin,  is  the  central  fact 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  the  one  sine  qud  non  of  human  regenera- 
tion.    But  Christian  theology,  though  it  affirms  this  fact  unquestionlngly, 
knows  no  key  to  such  a  paradox.     It  simply  points  to  it  and  firmly 
refuses  either  to  ignore  or  to  explain  it.      Here  is  a  case  in  which  the 
very  highest  love  which  the  mind  can  conceive,  manifested  itself  not  by 
heaping  gladness  on  Him  who  was  the  object  of  that  love,  but  by  over- 
whelming Him  in  the  anguish,  both  willingly  borne  and  also  willingly 
imposed,  of  all  the  evil  passions  in  which  human  sin  has  embodied,  itself 
on  this  weary  earth.     And  the  result  has  been  that  human  being  after 
human  being  has  endeavoured  to  participate  in  that  great  atonement,  and 
to  receive  with  welcome,  so  far  as  human  feebleness  permits,  the  same 
voluntary  burden  of  suffering  and  sacrifice,  which  seems  to  be  the  only 
great  and  effectual  medicine  for  human  misery  and  sin. 

The  essential  difference  between  what  is  ordinarily  called  agnosticism, 
sceptical  agnosticism,  and  Christian  agnosticism,  seems  to  me  to  be 
this — ^that  while  sceptical  agnosticism  rejects  all  that  it  cannot  explain, 
Christian  agnosticism  accepts  it  gratefully  wherever  it  proves  itself  to  be 
a  strong  staff  for  the  weary,  even  though  there  be  many  insoluble 
difiSculties  in  it,  which  provoke  vain  attempts  at  explanation  ending  in 
failure  and  the  disaster  of  a  lost  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  life. 


(2)   iNDirFERENCE. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Alexander,  Vicar  of  S.  George's,  Camberwell ; 
Warden  of  Trinity  College  Mission ;   and  Reader 

at  the.  Temple,  London. 

A  FAMOUS  American  writer  has  compared  the  bigot  with  the  pupil  of 
the  eye :  "  The  more  light  you  pour  upon  it,  the  more  it  contracts." 
The  essential  quality  of  bigotry,  then,  is  its  narrowness.  Unlike  as  it 
may  appear  in  outward  form,  indifference  (in  religion  at  least)  is  the 
II 
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first  cousin  of  bigotry ;  and  it  proves  its  near  relationship  by  showing 
that  it,  too,  is  intellectually  or  morally  narrow.  When  we  regard  the 
intrinsic  charm  of  Christianity,  or  the  great  drama  and  passion  of  its 
movement  through  the  world,  or  the  appeal  which  it  makes  and  has 
made  to  unnumbered  human  hearts,  we  know  as  well  what  to  think  of 
the  man  who  says  that  he  is  indifferent  to  all  this  as  if  he  had  said  that 
he  was  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  the  stars  or  the  splendour  of  the  sea. 
•'  Not  to  be  interested,"  said  Canon  Liddon,  "  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  to  be,  I  do  not  say  irreligious,  but  unintelligent.  It  is  to  be  insensible 
to  the  nature  and  claims  of  the  most  powerful  force  that  has  ever 
moulded  the  thought  and  swayed  the  destinies  of  civilized  man." 

The  age  of  religious  persecution  is  gone  for  ever — whether  happily  or 
unhappily  is  a  question  not  easy  to  decide.  There  are  times  when  we 
think  that  even  fire  and  sword  would  be  preferable  to  the  dull  and  dead 
neutrality  which  is  the  modem  equivalent  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  past. 
There  was  at  least  some  life  and  warmth  and  colour  in  the  Sauls  of 
religious  history ;  but  of  the  Laodiceans  of  our  Christian  community, 
who  fancy  that  **  they  have  need  of  nothing,"  we  can  only  say,  and  we 
have  a  divine  precedent  for  saying,  that  we  would  they  were  either  cold 
or  hot.  If  men  are  uneasy  about  their  rejection  of  Christ,  even  if  they 
unconsciously  reveal  their  uneasiness  either  by  a  superior  cynicism  or 
by  an  active  hostility,  there  is  some  hope  for  them  and  for  us.  But  if 
they  pass  us  by  on  the  other  side,  absolutely  incurious  and  undisturbed, 
and  are  against  Christ  in  the  most  fatal  sense  that  they  are  too  indifferent 
to  be  for  Christ,  their  position  becomes  infinitely  stronger,  and  our 
task  infinitely  more  hard.  These,  however — the  great  multitude,  who 
in  every  rank  of  society  stand  aloof  from  Christian  fellowship— do  on 
that  very  ground  demand  the  more  patient  consideration.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  to  the  changed  fortunes  of  Christianity  that  the  largeness  of  their 
numbers  is  due.  In  the  early  battle  of  Christianity  with  the  world,  every 
man  who  came  within  reach  of  the  conflict  was  obliged  to  take  one  side 
or  the  other ;  but  to-day,  indifference  is  possible,  because  now,  alas !  it 
is  fashionable  to  be  a  Christian. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  have  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
working  classes,  that  their  indifference  to  Christian  truth  (when  it  exists) 
is  mainly  due  to  what  they  regard  as  deficiencies  in  the  actual  services  of 
the  Church ;  as,  for  example,  the  length  of  the  prayers,  the  absence  of 
any  personal  welcome,  the  common  habit  of  preaching  from  a 
manuscript,  or,  in  a  word,  the  formalism  from  which  it  results,  as  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  once  pointed  out  in  a  suggestive  passage,  that  '*  going  to 
Church  in  England  is  somewhat  of  an  operation."  Doubtless  there  is 
much  truth  here,  and  truth  which  applies  to  many  members  of  the 
richer  as  well  as  of  the  poorer  classes.  But  we  do  not  touch  the  real 
root  of  the  matter  until  we  go  deeper  than  this,  and  find  that  the  true 
cause  of  indifference  to  Christianity  is  the  pre-occupation  of  both  rich 
and  poor  with  other  things.  At  the  bottom  of  all  the  evil  we  deplore 
lies  what  philosophy  calls  "  materialism "  and  the  Bible  calls  *'  the 
world."  Take,  as  an  example  from  the  richer  classes,  one  extreme  of 
the  social  scale — a  type  very  common  in  London — the  man  who  is 
moderately  wealthy,  or  at  least  not  distressed  about  his  daily  bread,  and 
who  leads  a  life  which  is  frivolous,  superficial,  idle  (or,  at  any  rate,  not 
strenuous),  and,  if  he  only  knew  it,  intensely  narrow  and  stupid.      On  a 
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Sunday  morning  in  summer  you  will  find  him  at  Faddington,  taking 
train  for  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river ;  in  winter,  you  will  find  him  at 
home,  absorbed  in  the  last  new  novel ;  and,  in  either  case,  a  comfortable 
dinner  awaits  him  in  the  evening.  To  such  a  man  Christianity  makes 
little  or  no  appeal.  It  has  no  interest  for  him.  He  has  his  own 
occupations  and  amusements,  and,  if  he  ever  thinks  of  religion  at  all,  it 
is  with  the  vague  suspicion  that  it  is  dull,  tiresome,  or  even  melancholy. 
He  is,  moreover,  too  shrewd  not  to  observe  the  fact  (though  he  is  not 
thoughtful  enough  to  draw  the  right  inference  from  it),  that  a  very  great 
number  of  men  and  women  are  nominally  Christian  without  being 
appreciably  the  better  or  the  happier  for  their  profession.  At  the  other 
social  extreme  is  the  man  who  is  fighting  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
who  asks  for  help  in  the  immediate  present.  To  him,  also,  Christianity 
seems  to  make  no  appeal,  because,  while  he  is  incessantly  occupied  with 
the  perplexities  of  this  world,  he  fancies  that  religion  deals  with  the 
af&irs  of  another.  His  surroundings  and  the  character  of  his  life 
encourage  him  to  find  whatever  rest  and  recreation  he  can  afford  to 
enjoy  anywhere  rather  than  in  a  worship  which  he  supposes  to  have  but 
little  bearing  on  the  uphill  work  which  naturally  occupies  most  of  his 
waking  thoughts.  Worldliness,  then,  in  one  shape  or  other,  is  the 
secret  of  indifference ;  and  though  there  are,  of  course,  numbers  of 
indifferent  people  in  all  classes  of  society  who  are  exempt  from  such 
errors  and  misunderstandings,  there  are  vastly  more  who  approximate, 
more  or  less  closely,  to  one  or  other  of  these  types. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Church  itself  is  completely  free  from 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  It  is  in  no  critical  spirit  that  the  student 
of  Church  history  feels  himself  compelled  to  register  the  fact  that 
Christian  doctrine  has  sometimes  been  taught  not  wisely  but  too  well — 
too  well  with  regard  to  a  future  life,  and  not  wisely  with  regard  to  the 
present.  What  we  want,  and  what  we  ought  to  teach,  is  an  everyday 
religion,  based  upon  love,  not  fear.  The  threat  of  a  physical  hell — the 
rude  weapon  which  theology  once  wielded  with  so  terrible  a  power — 
has  now  lost  much  of  its  old  persuasiveness ;  and  it  has  become  more 
than  ever  necessary  that  we  should  attempt,  not  to  forbid  and  terrify 
men  into  being  Christians,  but  to  encourage  and  inspire  them — that  we 
should  present  Christian  doctrine  in  so  living  a  form  that,  besides 
stirring  in  human  souls  a  sense  of  their  own  poverty  and  need,  it  shall 
appear  to  them  not  repulsive  or  useless,  but  infinitely  attractive.  The 
man  of  the  first  type  will,  humanly  speaking,  never  be  won,  until  he 
can  be  helped  to  see  that  the  Christian  life,  far  from  being  flat  and 
tame,  is  indeed  the  fullest  and  the  happiest,  the  richest  and  the  most 
complete,  of  all  possible  lives.  His  poorer  neighbour  vrill  continue  to 
stand  aloof,  until  he  discovers  that  the  very  thing  which  he  most  needs 
is  religion  ;  that,  if  it  is  Christian  to  go  to  church,  it  is  equally  Christian 
(or  more  Christian)  to  be  upright  in  business,  or  to  live  in  a  clean  house  ; 
in  a  word,  that  the  teaching  of .  Jesus  Christ  is  meant  to  be  the 
inspiration,  as  well  as  the  romance,  of  everyday  life.  At  present  his 
tendency  is  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  curious  piece  of  mysticism,  and 
the  Christian  as  the  man  who,  lost  in  the  clouds  of  a  visionary  heaven, 
fixes  his  eyes  on  some  dim  City  of  dreams,  and  is  blind  to  the  hopes  and 
claims  and  sorrows  of  the  solid  earth.  His  is  a  singular  view,  and  we 
search  the  New  Testament  from  the  first  to  the  last  page  without  finding 
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a  single  passage  to  support  it ;  finding,  on  the  contrary,  every  kind  of 
passage  to  make  such  a  view  impossible.  Still,  it  is  a  view  which  is 
strangely  common ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  our  duty  to  exhibit  more 
and  more  clearly  the  earthward  side  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of 
Christian  doctrine  ;  to  make  known  the  kingdom  that  is  within  us  and 
among  us ;  to  proclaim  the  need  of  God's  will  being  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven ;  and  to  present  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  body  as  well 
as  of  the  soul,  of  society  as  well  as  of  the  individual.  To  treat  the 
Christian  religion  rather  as  a  means  of  escaping  punishment  or  winning 
happiness  in  the  future  than  as  a  help  to  a  right  and  happy  life  in  the 
present,  is  to  take  hold  of  it  at  the  wrong  end.  The  Christian,  it  is  true, 
draws  a  perpetual  inspiration  from  above :  he  is  a  genuine  idealist. 
But  his  inspiration  and  his  idealism  are  alike  valueless  unless  they  help 
him  here  and  now  in  his  practical  work.  He  is  a  Christian  in  exact 
proportion  as  he  is  seeking  to  make  himself,  and  society  with  himself, 
better,  happier,  and  wiser.  Though  he  may  spend  the  night  with 
Christ  io  prayer  to  God,  it  is  that  he  may  go  forth  on  the  morrow  with 
new  energy  and  added  power  to  take  part  in  the  social  movements  of  his 
day.  Salvation  and  service  are,  in  this  aspect,  almost  synonymous. 
He  who,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  can  see  nothing  in  Christianity  but 
its  otherworldliness,  will  do  well  to  start  afresh  and  re-study  the  whole 
question  from  the  beginning.  His  theory  of  religion  is  one  which  has 
long  since  had  its  day ;  a  strong  reaction  has  set  in,  and  we  are  now 
beginning  forcibly  to  realize  that  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  not 
compatible  with  a  self-satisfied  and  complacent  acquiescence  in  things  as 
they  are. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  will,  I  trust,  be  my  justification  for 
touching  upon  one  aspect  only  of  a  large  and  somewhat  indefinite 
subject.  Doubtless  there  is  a  danger  in  some  quarters,  as  the  more 
strictly  utilitarian  sides  of  religion  rise  into  prominence,  lest  Christianity 
come  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  sanitary  inspection  and 
social  reform,  and  the  more  spiritual  teaching  of  a  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  fall  comparatively  into  the  background.  But  if  this  should 
unhappily  prove  to  be  the  case — and  nothing  could  be  imagined  more 
at  variance  with  the  real  claims  of  Christ — we  may  hope  that  it  will  be 
but  a  passing  phase  of  a  re-action  in  which  the  true  balance  will  quickly 
be  found.  And,  for  the  rest,  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  need  of  the 
age  is  a  Christianity  recognized  as  both  human  and  divine — a  Christianity 
uniting  the  humanity  and  the  divinity  of  its  Founder,  and  showing  itself 
not  the  less  divine  because  it  is,  like  Him,  intensely  and  supremely 
human. 


(3)  Anarchy  and  Atheism. 

The  Rev.  Ronald  Bayne,  Vicar  of  S.  Jude's,  Commercial 

Road,  London. 

In  dealing  for  twenty  minutes  with  anarchy,  I  think  it  advisable  to  divide 
my  subject  into  three  parts ;  I  will  first  of  all  summarize  anarchy  as  a 
popular  movement  with  an  active  propaganda.  Secondly,  I  will 
endeavour  to  glance  at  the  nature  of  anarchy  as  a  body  of  ideas  about 
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society  and  politics;  and,  finally,  T  will  attempt  some  criticisim  of  anarchy, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  clergyman  reading  a  paper  on  the  subject  at 
a  Church  Congress.  I  must  note,  also,  that  anarchy  in  my  view  is  not 
English  but  Continental,  having  its  origin,  perhaps,  in  Russia,  but  finding 
its  chief  expression  in  France,  and  that  the  facts  about  it  are  difficult  of 
access  ;  the  only  work  attempting  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  a  whole  being 
*•  The  Anarchist  Peril,"  by  M.  F^lix  Dubois,  recently  translated  into 
English. 

Anarchism,  as  a  popular  creed,  has  been  spread  mainly  by  anarchist 
newspapers  and  pamphlets.  Anarchist  journals  began  to  appear  at 
Lyons  about  1880,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  plentiful  crop  of 
them  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Of  these,  we  may  take  as 
the  most  dignified  and  serious  in  tont,  Le  Revolts,  **  the  Rebel,"  originally 
started  in  Geneva  by  Pierre  Kropotkin,  in  1879,  but  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Paris,  where,  in  1888,  it  changed  its  name  to  La  RtDolUy 
"  Rebellion."  Kropotkin  and  Elis^e  Reclus  have  contributed  regularly 
to  its  pages ;  but  the  soul  of  it  of  late  years,  till  its  suppression  after 
Vaillant's  outrage,  has  been  the  working-man,  Jean  Grave,  who  aims  at 
a  clear,  plain  style,  and  is  too  earnesdy  taken  up  in  expounding  and 
explaining  his  own  theories  and  hopes  to  waste  much  of  his  space  in 
unreasoning  denunciation. 

But  La  Revolte  cannot  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  whole 
anarchist  press.  More  usually  anarchist  journals,  following  the  example 
set  them  by  the  notorious  Phre  Peinard^  renounce  all  dignity  or  restraint, 
and  assail  the  powers  that  be  with  every  species  of  insult  and  abuse. 
The  editor  of  Plre  Peinard  was  Emile  Pouget,  a  shop  assistant  of  some 
education,  and  not,  like  Grave,  a  typical  working-man.  It  is  curious 
therefore,  that  while  Grave  is  careful  to  write  grammatically,  and  is 
always  anxiously  logical,  Pouget,  on  the  contrary,  turns  his  back  on  all 
forms  of  educated  speech  and  controversy,  and  reproduces  in  his 
journal  the  coarsest  dialect  of  the  gutter.  His  object  is  to  harrow  the 
feelings  of  any  better  class  reader  who  picks  up  his  paper.  All  institu- 
tions and  all  persons  in  authority  are  defied  and  insulted  and  pelted 
with  the  choicest  Billingsgate.  Between  the  two  extremes  of  La  Rkvolte 
and  Plre  Peinard  lies  the  whole  anarchist  press ;  but  its  tendency  is 
naturally  towards  the  latter  type  rather  than  the  former.  Both  the 
papers  I  have  named  appeared  regularly  in  Paris  up  till  the  end  of  1893, 
when,  as  a  consequence  of  the  outrage  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  they 
were  suppressed. 

Through  its  press,  anarchism  has  organized  itself  as  a  social  propaganda. 
Here  is  a  typical  advertisement : — '^  An  anarchist  group,  which  has  taken 
the  name  of  *  The  Always  Ready,'  has  just  been  founded  in  this  district. 
Letters  and  communications  of  every  sort  should  be  sent  to  companion 
X,  Y  Street."  The  anarchist  group  is  a  startling  phenomenon.  It  is 
entirely  voluntary.  It  literally  composes  itself  of  individuals  whose 
views  agree,  and  who  find  that  they  can  work  together.  It  has  no  head, 
and  at  its  meetings  there  is  no  chairman,  and  no  resolutions  are  passed. 
The  group  is  in  fact  a  concrete  instance  of  anarchy  reduced  to  practice. 
It  endeavours  as  rigidly  as  possible  to  do  without  any  government,  and 
without  anv  authoritative  programme.  Detectives  can  join  these  groups 
without  difficulty ;  but  since  the  group  as  a  whole  does  not  know  the 
plans  of  individual  members,  since  it  leaves  the  seed  sown  at  its  meetings 
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to  bear  fruit  according  to  the  individual  soil  it  finds,  the  detective  gains 
very  little  by  his  manoeuvre.  The  genuine  anxiety  of  the  anarchist  to 
avoid  any  sort  of  authority,  practical  or  intellectual,  is  evidenced  by  his 
congresses.  To  these  Spanish  and  Italian  anarchists  send  delegates 
elected  by  the  groups ;  but  in  this  respect  Spanish  and  Italian  anarchy 
is  retrograde.  In  France  selection  of  delegates  is  a  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  authority  which  is  not  permitted.  Any  comrade  who  feels 
a  call  or  can  find  the  means  may  go  to  a  congress.  Atteonpts  made  at 
these  congresses  to  obtain  some  definition  of  anarchist  doctrine  have 
failed  completely.  At  Chicago,  in  1893,  a  certain  number  of  resolutions 
were  passed  unanimously  by  the  congress,  but  they  were  in  no  way  made 
binding  upon  the  party.  Every  anarchist  does  as  he  likes  and  thinks  as 
he  likes.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  rejection  of  both  leaders  and  pro- 
gramme, anarchism  in  France  has  grown  till  it  has  become  a  power 
which  politicians  must  reckon  with.  In  spite  of  its  anxious  rejection  of 
the  principle  of  authority,  it  can  say,  *'do  this/'  to  its  disciples,  and  they 
do  it.  The  very  moderate  estimate  of  M.  Dubois  is  that,  *•  not  counting 
that  section  of  the  population  which  will  always  range  itself  on  the  side 
of  disorder,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  in  France  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  anarchists  properly  so-called.**  We  are  told  that  definite 
creeds  are  essential  to  the  spread  of  a  Gospel ;  that  an  elaborate  organi- 
zation is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  Church.  How  do  we  explain  the 
spread  of  anarchy,  handicapped  by  its  principle  of  no  creed  and  no 
organization  I  The  historical  student  cannot  fail  to  be  reminded  of  the 
important  and  essential  part  played  in  the  French  Revolution  by  the 
clubs  and  societies  which  sprang  into  life  almost  automatically  all  over 
France  soon  after  1 789.  They  depended  upon  no  laborious  organization. 
They  were  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  cohesion  of  minds  animated 
by  the  same  objects  and  ideals.  Such  a  capacity  for  spontaneous  and 
almost  automatic  cohesion  the  French  democracy  possesses  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  upon  this  capacity  anarchy  entirely  relies  for  the  spread 
of  its  teaching. 

But  now  I  must  try  to  indicate,  as  concisely  as  possible,  what  the 
ideas  are  which  have  such  a  fascination  that  they  spread  of  themselves. 
At  a  congress  held  at  Berne  in  1876,  the  views  of  the  anarchists 
crystallized  into  two  principles,  one  negative  and  the  other  positive. 
The  negative  principle  is  that  all  things  are  at  an  end.  Existing  institu- 
tions are  merely  evil  influences.  Private  property,  and  all  the  private 
organizations  that  spring  from  it ;  governments,  whether  monarchical  or 
democratic,  with  all  their  laws  and  codes  and  institutions  ;  nations,  with 
their  boundaries  and  their  rivalries  :  all  these  are  evil,  all  these  must  be 
destroyed.  Anarchist  writers  have  mainly  concerned  themselves  with 
enforcing  this  negative  creed,  and  their  treatises  are  for  the  most  part 
elaborate  indictments  of  society  as  it  is  Their  positive  principle  is  that 
everything  is  everybody's,  or  that  every  individual  does  as  he  likes. 
The  anarchist's  exposition  of  this  dogma  has  been  weak,  and  even  childish. 
He  does  not  grasp  the  essential  difficulty,  which  is  obviously  a  practical 
one.  Granted  that  everything  is  everybody's,  how  is  it  to  be  arranged 
for  everybody  to  have  everything  ?  The  negative  principle  that  every- 
thing is  at  an  end,  at  once  raises  the  question,  how  is  everything  to  be 
ended?  The  party  as  a  whole  has  advocated  violence,  and  numerous 
outrages  have  resulted ;  but  there  are  influential  anarchists  who  plead 
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for  at  least  a  discriminating  use  of  violent  methods  and  wish  to  dissociate 
the  party  from  a  connection  with  the  purely  criminal  classes. 

But  the  two  principles  I  have  noted  are  in  their  bald  statement  so 
impossible  and  incredible,  that  they  fail  to  make  the  anarchist  real  to  us. 
To  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  anarchism,  as  a  mental  state  or  atti- 
tude, and  not  merely  as  a  madness,  I  must  attempt  an  analysis  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  anarchist  treatises.  Bakunin's  *'  God  and  the  State  " 
starts  from  the  position  that  man's  nature  is  threefold ;  he  is  first  of  all 
an  animal ;  but  secondly,  he  has  the  power  to  think,  and  thirdly,  the 
power  to  rebel.  As  an  animal,  he  requires  a  social  and  private  economy  ; 
as  a  thinker,  he  creates  science  ;  as  a  rebel,  he  produces  liberty.  Man 
is  the  highest  manifestation  of  animality,  as  animality  is  of  matter,  and 
anything  before  or  outside  of  matter,  any  creator  or  supernatural  being 
is  a  mere  hallucination.  The  history  of  the  race  is  in  Bakunin's  view 
''  the  revolutionary  negation,  now  slow,  apathetic,  sluggish  ;  now  passion- 
ate and  powerful  of  the  past."  He  ignores  the  fact  that  our  animal 
nature  remains  with  us,  that  we  cannot  in  any  vigorous  sense 
deny  it,  and  hurries  on  to  insist  that  '*  religion  is  an  error  historically 
necessary  in  the  development  of  humanity."  By  continually  rebelling 
against  our  past  we  rise  upon  stepping  stones  of  our  dead  selves.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  Bakunin  that  he  is  earnestly  and  fiercely  atheistic. 
"The  very  idea  of  God,"  he  says,  **  implies  the  abdication  of  human 
reason  and  justice ;  it  is  the  most  decisive  negation  of  human  liberty, 
and  necessarily  ends  in  the  enslavement  of  mankind,  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  ...  As  a  jealous  lover  of  human  liberty,  I  reverse 
the  phrase  of  Voltaire,  and  say  that  if  God  existed  it  would  be 
necessary  to  abolish  Him."  Religion  he  denounces  with  even  greater 
vehemence,  as  a  debasing  and  corrupting  influence.  In  this  Bakunin 
stands  somewhat  apart  &om  anarchist  writers  like  Grave,  who  are 
content  to  leave  the  religious  question  on  one  side,  and  are  too  much 
concerned  with  the  economic  aspects  of  their  anarchic  society  to 
consider  whether  it  will  be  in  any  sense  religious.  But  Bakunin  proceeds 
from  his  denunciation  of  God  to  a  denunciation  of  authority — "a  word," 
he  says,  "  and  a  thing  which  we  detest  with  all  our  hearts."  Here  he  is 
at  one  with  the  whole  anarchist  school. 

Jean  Grave's  "  Moribund  Society  and  Anarchy "  opens  with  the 
phrase,  *'  Anarchy  means  the  negation  of  authority.'*  Bakunin  allows 
the  authority  of  natural  laws,  as  that  fire  burns,  but  of  nothing  else. 
"  These  laws,"  he  says,  "  do  not  enslave,  but  a  man  is  free,  has  his 
liberty,  only  when  he  obeys  natural  laws  because  he  has  himself  recog- 
nized them  as  such,  and  not  because  they  have  been  imposed  upon  him 
by  any  extrinsic  will  whatever,  divine  or  human,  collective  or  individual — 
in  a  word,  we  reject-  all  legislation,  all  authprity,  and  all  privileged, 
licensed,  official,  and  legal  influence,  even  though  arising  from  universal 
sufirage,  convinced  that  it  can  turn  only  to  the  advantage  of  a  dominant 
minority  of  exploiters  against  the  interests  of  the  immense  majority  in 
subjection  to  them.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  r^ly 
anarchists." 

To  bring  a  child  up  on  these  pnnciples  is  obviously  impossible,  and 
Bakunin  permits  schools  for  children ;  but  '*  the  instruction,  of  course, 
will  be  founded  strictly  on  the  development  of  reason,  not  on  that  of 
faith ;  and  the  principle  of  authority  must  be  left  behind  as  soon  as 
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possible."  Every  kind  of  authority  and  privilege,  all  masters  and  rulers, 
Bakunin  would  overthrow.  I  will  turn  now  to  Kropotkin's  tract  on  law 
and  authority  for  further  illustration  of  anarchist  teaching  on  the  point. 
Kropotkin  and  the  later  anarchist  writers  differ  from  Bakunin,  their 
master,  in  being  less  theoretical,  and  arguing  not  so  much  that  law  and 
authority  must  be  evil,  as  that  they  have  been  and  are.  Kropotkin 
starts  with  the  assertion  that  respect  for  law  dates  from  the  French 
Revolution.  He  then  seizes  upon  a  phrase  of  Buckle's  that  "  the  best 
laws  were  those  which  repealed  the  preceding  ones,"  and  insists,  in  a 
rapid  review  of  history,  that  "  the  major  portion  of  laws  have  had  but 
one  object — to  protect  private  property,  /.^.,  wealth  acquired  by  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man.  ...  As  for  guaranteeing  the  product  of 
his  labour  to  the  producer,  there  are  no  laws  which  even  attempt  such  a 
thing."  He  goes  on  to  attack  the  maintainers  of  law  with  the  same 
fierceness  :  ''  The  mission  of  all  governments,  monarchical,  constitutional, 
or  republican,  is  to  protect  and  maintain  by  force  the  privileges  of  the 
classes  in  possession — the  aristocracy,  clergy,  and  traders."  Some  para- 
graphs follow  upon  the  uselessness  of  punishment  to  restrain  crime,  and 
the  tract  ends  with  the  remark  that  **  man  is  the  cruellest  animal  upon 
earth,"  a  remark,  we  may  note,  absolutely  fatal  to  all  anarchist  theories. 

But  now  what  is  Christianity  to  say  to  this  frenzy  against  law  and 
authority  I  Can  we  perceive  any  reason  or  meaning  in  it  ?  To  perceive 
some  reason  and  meaning  in  it  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  stop  it.  Church- 
men at  Church  Congresses  must  not  come  before  the  world  as  critics 
and  censors.  Their  mission  is  not  to  judge,  but  to  save.  With  regard 
to  the  practical  point  of  the  criminality  of  the  thrower  of  bombs,  it  is 
the  part  of  the  Christian  to  point  out  that  there  is  nothing  abnormal 
about  it.  Rebels  against  society  have  always  attacked  society  with  the 
current  weapons  of  warfare,  and  their  sin  has  been  in  going  to  war.  The 
anarchists*  bombs  are  mere  children's  toys  compared  with  the  terrible 
engines  of  sudden  death  which  the  nations  of  Europe  prepare  for  one 
another's  destruction.  A  perusal  of  the  trials  of  Ravachol  or  Vaillant 
will  bring  back  to  the  minds  of  many  Christians  the  old  doubt  of  even 
the  expediency  of  capital  punishment,  and  certainly  severe  punishments 
will  not  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  dynamite :  until  we  are  prepared  in  our 
own  warfap-e  against  each  other  to  limit  our  powers  of  destruction,  it  is 
hypocritical  folly  to  expect  the  anarchist  when  he  declares  war  against 
society  to  be  more  scrupulous.  And  if  bombs  come  near  us  let  us  try 
to  remember  that  panic  is  apt  to  strip  men  of  their  Christianity  and 
disclose  the  primitive  savage.  As  soon  as  we  are  afraid  we  begin  to  be 
unjust,  revengeful,  and  cruel ;  we  lose  our  faith  and  attempt  to  overcome 
evil  with  its  own  weapons. 

But  this  is  a  side  issue.  What  are  we  to  say  to  the  frenzy  against 
law  and  order  which  lies  behind  all  the  dynamite  and  daggers? 
Bakunin  makes  the  wish  to  rebel  the  essential  of  human  progress,  and 
the  anarchists,  as  a  body,  follow  him.  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
wish  to  obey  finds  no  place  in  his  analysis  of  the  mind  ?  How  is  it 
that  he  does  not  place  the  power  of  self-restraint  beside  the  power  of 
self-assertion,  as  at  least  equal  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  race  ?  I 
might  devote  pages  to  pointing  out  anarchist  inconsistencies,  and  pages 
also  to  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  definition  of  perfect  freedom  as 
God's  service ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  attempt  to 
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understand  why  anarchism  exists,  than  to  demonstrate  its  unworthiness 
to  rank  with  Christianity  as  a  theory  of  life.  First  of  all,  then^  we 
cannot  read  all  these  fierce  vindictive  attacks  upon  law  and  order 
without  the  conviction  rising  in  us  that  the  writers  must  have  found 
themselves  in  a  position  with  regard  to  law  and  order  quite  different 
from  ours.  Quite  clearly  they  are  describing  government  which  is 
selfish,  administration  which  is  corrupt,  law  which  is  useless.  For  this 
awfiil  despair  of  any  justice  from  the  judge,  of  any  protection  from  the 
king,  of  any  mercy  from  the  priest,  the  king,  the  judge,  and  the  priest 
must  be  in  some  sense  responsible.  Ezekiel,  in  his  thirty-fourth  chapter, 
holds  him  responsible  altogether.  Let  Russian  Christians  purify  Russian 
administration,  let  French  Christians  put  an  end  to  Panama  scandals, 
let  American  Christians  dignify  American  politics,  and  much  anarchist 
literature  loses  all  point  and  meaning.  But  secondly,  anarchism  spreads 
among  the  poorest  classes — among  miners  when  a  strike  has  failed, 
among  operatives  when  work  is  scarce,  everywhere  when  a  man  begins 
to  feel  that  no  change  can  make  him  worse  off.  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  anarchism  as  mere  covetousness,  mere  rapacity.  It  is  far  more 
truly  mere  misery.  And  no  doubt  this  misery  has  become  articulate 
and  speaks  out  its  views  upon  life  and  society  owing  to  the  spread  of 
education.  We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  deal  thoroughly  with 
anarchy  until  we  have  seen  to  it  that  the  poorest  classes  among  us  can 
find  life  sweet.  If  men  do  not  learn  obedience  by  the  things  which 
they  suffer,  but  only  revolt  and  blasphemy,  the  suffering  is  ordained  not 
of  God  but  of  Satan.  And  when  the  dweller  in  the  gutter  assails  us  in  his 
own  dialect,  and  hates  us,  and  screams  at  us,  we  Christians  must  see  to 
it  that  society  does  not  retort  with  the  prison  only  and  solemn  denun- 
ciation. To  the  lowest  class  of  sinners  Christ  was  most  gentle.  His 
habit  was  to  offer  them  His  friendship.  Can  we  clergy  pretend  that  we 
are  in  any  saving  sense  friends  with  our  lowest  classes  ? 

Moreover,  in  what  the  anarchist  says  about  authority  and  liberty  there 
is  some  glimmer  of  reason.  His  frenzy  is  a  distortion  of  the  Christian 
principle  that  authority  is  made  for  man,  not  man  for  authority. 
Privilege  is  pain  or  it  is  despicable.  Authority  is  a  service  or  it  is  a 
sham.  It  is  the  effort  of  strength,  of  knowledge,  of  holiness,  to  help 
weakness,  ignorance,  sin.  This  the  Incarnation  essentially  means. 
"  The  great  ones  among  you  exercise  authority,  but  I  am  among  you  as 
he  that  serveth." 

Finally,  the  anarchist  principle  that  everyone  does  as  he  likes,  is  a 
distortion  of  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  responsibility  and  value  of 
the  individual  soul.  Socialism  looks  upon  anarchism  as  its  worst  foe.  It 
should  rather  agree  with  its  adversary  quickly. 


ADDRESSES. 

(i)  Agnosticism. 

The  Rev.  ALEX.  J.  HARRISON,  B.D.,  Boyle  Lecturer,  1892-94; 
Evidential  Missionerof  the  Church  Parochial  Mission  Society  ; 
Lecturer  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society;  Master  of 
Magdalene  Hospital,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  first  thing  is  to  know  what  we  want  to  do ;  the  second  thing  is  to  learn  bow 
to  do  it ;  the  third  thing  u  to  do  it.    Now,  it  is  in  doing  we  learn  how  to  do ;  a  few 
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hours'  actual  contact  with  doubters  and  deniers  will  teach  us  more  than  months  of 
reading,  or  even  of  listening  to  such  noble  papers  as  you  have  heard  to-day.  What 
you  want  to  do,  I  suppose,  is  to  convert  all  unbelievers  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  the 
Catholic  life.  That  is  the  ultimate  aim,  no  doubt  But  you  also  want  to  bring  with 
your  converts  all  the  good  that  is  already  in  them,  and  in  their  systems,  and  in  their 
spirit.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  able  to  put 
into  the  6eM  men  who  know  what  they  are  about — such  men  as  those  who  lead  the 
new  Oxford  movement  in  the  East  End  of  London.  They  should  be  men  of  deep 
sympathy  and  bright  faces ;  men  who  can  truly  say  :  **  We  are  not  easy-chair 
optimists.  We  are  in  constant  contact  with  almost  all  forms  of  human  misery. 
And  if  we  have  the  bri^htnes!%  of  unconquerable  faith,  it  is  not  from  ignorance 
of  multitudinous  pain  deepening  so  often  into  intolerable  anguish.  Nor  is 
it  from  unacquaintance  with  the  literature  of  scepticism.  We  know  better 
than  most  men  what  can  be  urged  against  a  hopeful  view  of  human  destiny. 
We  are  familiar  not  only  with  the  number,  but  also  with  the  power,  of  the 
objections  to  the  Christian  faith.  We  are  able  to  sympathize  with  every 
mood  of  antagonism.  Wo  feel  the  essential  force  now  of  atheism,  now  of 
agnosticism,  now  of  positivism.  We  feel  the  influences  which  make  men  creedless. 
We  have  been  saturated  with  the  spirit  which  is  called  sometimes  scepticism,  some- 
times free  thought,  sometimes  rationalism,  sometimes  simply  inquiry.  There  is  n<» 
known  light  or  shadow  of  doubt  which  has  not  brightened  or  darkened  our  path. 
The  higher  criticism  is  familiar  as  a  household  word.  The  strains  ceasele.<«sly  sung 
by  the  poets  of  doubt  ring  through  our  everyday  life.  We  can  respond  to  the 
innermost  meaning  of  a  Matthew  Arnold,  a  Cotter  Morrison,  a  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  an  Olive  Schreiner,  a  Sarah  Grand,  as  well  as  to  the  opponents  who  base 
their  attaclcs  on  the  scientific  reasoning  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  or 
Clifford,  to  the  criticism  of  Stephens,  or  the  special  pleading  of  Laing.  We  can 
enter  into  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  intense  hostility  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the 
calmer  opposition  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  the  emotional  unbelief  of  Mrs.  Besant.  We  can 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  Freethinker  and  the  Agnostic  Journal ^  and  we  can 
appreciate  the  purpose  of  the  endless  series  of  tracts  which  call  upon  men  to  abandon 
all  belief  in  the  Bible,  because,  for  example,  Abraham  lied  and  David  was  guilty  of 
adultery.  We  can  sympathize  with  every  form  of  real  or  supposed  opposition,  from 
atheism  to  Buddhism,  from  agnosticism  to  theosophy,  and  we  know  that  everyone  of 
these  contains  a  tribute  to  Chrisu"  They  must  be  willing  to  be  popularizers  of 
Christian  evidences.  Too  often  the  banquet  which  scholars  provide  is  in  one  place 
while  the  hungry  are  in  another.  It  is  for  such  men  to  find  out  the  best  bread  and 
the  purest  wine,  and  to  carry  them  to  those  who  need.  And  they  must  do  this 
brightly,  constantly,  persistently,  knowing  they  are  called  thereto. 

But  it  is  not  everyone  who  wishes  this  done,  who  thinks  it  a  good  thing  to  do.  In 
fact,  there  are  two  classes  who  wish  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Hrst  consists  of  thos>e 
Christians  who  honestly  believe  that  they  have  never  had  a  doubt,  and  even  pride 
themselves  on  the  supposed  fact.  I  think  they  are  mistaken  about  themselves.  A 
Midland  medical  man  remarked  to  me,  *'  I  do  not  mean  to  hear  you.  I  have  no 
doubts,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any."  Further  acquaintance  proved  that  he  had 
doubts,  which  he  steadily  refused  to  face.  A  Lancashire  merchant  said,  more 
reasonably,  *'  I  went  into  the  whole  subject  forty  years  ago,  and  arrived  then  at 
certain  conclusions.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  compelled,  now  that  I  have  less  leisure  and 
perhaps  less  capacity,  to  go  into  the  subject  again.  I  will,  therefore,  stay  away  from 
Christian  Evidence  lectured."  A  Northumbrian  clergyman  expressed  himself  thus  : 
**  I  would  gladly  take  the  chair  for  you  were  you  speaking  on  any  other  subject.     But 
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• 

I  am  sure  that  you  would,  with  the  best  intentioDS  in  the  world,  suggest  doubts  to  me 
which  would  haunt  me  afterwards.  I  really  know  nothing  about  Christian  Evidences. 
I  am  appointed  to  teach  definite  Church  doctrine,  and  I  let  controversy  alone."  A 
distinguished  London  clergyman  said,  "  All  scepticism  is  born  of  sin ;  '*  another,  less 
distinguished,  "  All  doubt  comes  from  the  devil."  What  degree  of  truth  or  lightness 
there  may  be  in  these  several  statements  I  do  not  stay  to  inquire.  It  is  clear  tho^ 
who  hold  such  opinions  can  have  no  sympathy  with  this  kind  of  work.  But  oft- 
repeated  and  kindly  explanation  of  our  work  and  aims  will  go  far  towards  converting 
these  cold  and  motionless  spectators  into  warm  and  active  friends,  especially  when 
they  have  freed  themselves  from  the  fear  expressed  by  a  gentleman  to  me  :  "I  dare 
not  study  Christian  Evidences,  lest  I  should  become  a  sceptic  myself." 

The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  are  equally  sure  they  have  no  faith.  That 
they  are  mistaken  about  themselves,  I  at  least  am  certain.  They  say,  **  Religion  was 
invented  by  the  priests,"  without  troubling  to  ask  who,  in  that  case,  invented  the 
priests.  *•  Reason  is  a  sufficient  guide,"  they  affirm,  without  particularly  inquiring 
what  reason  is.  *•  We  will  take  nothing  for  granted,"  they  cry,  without  seeing  that, 
in  that  very  cry,  they  take  themselves,  their  intelligence,  their  vocal  organs,  their 
auditors  for  granted.  "  We  will  follow  truth  and  right  only,"  they  say,  not  seeing 
that  faith  in  truth  and  right  is  here  assumed.  "  Religion  is  but  another  name  for 
superstition,"  they  assert,  without  troubling  to  define  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
•*  There  is  only  infinite  and  eternal  energy,"  is  their  proclamation  to  the  world,  with- 
out perceiving  that  their  proclamation  is  one  of  faith,  since  they  do  not  know  there  is 
nothing  else,  and  by  their  own  philosophy  can/tot  know  the  infinite  and  eternal.  They 
hold  that  "  religion  has  been  and  is  a  fatal  barrier  to  progress,"  without  inquiring:; 
whether  it  has  not  been  also  an  incentive  to  progress,  and  without  distinguishing 
between  religion  and  its  corruptions.  '*  The  reasons  for  rejecting  Christianity  are 
Aumerotts  and  powerful,"  they  assert,  not  remembering  that  even  so  they  leave  the 
r|uestion  to  be  asked — Are  not  the  reasons  for  its  acceptance  more  numerous  and 
more  powerful  still  ?  They  declare  their  allegiance  to  free  thought,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  Christianity  and  freedom  of  thinking  are  incompatible  terms,  and  failing 
to  realize  the  possibility  that  Christianity  may  give  a  higher  and  more  complete 
freedom  than  they,  even  in  their  noblest  ideals,  have  ever  thought  of.  They  appeal 
with  confidence  to  theories  of  natural  law  and  of  evolution,  not  realizing  that  natural 
laws  are  but  uniform  ways  which  force  takes,  and  evolution  but  a  uniform  method  in 
which  the  evolver  works,  and  that  neither  necessarily  excludes  what  has  been  called 
the  supernatural,  since  miracles  may  be,  for  all  that  these  deniers  can  tell,  but  a 
higher  form  of  the  natural.  The  general  characteristic  of  this  class  is  settled  and 
established  hostility  to  religion  in  general,  and  to  Christianity  in  particular.  What- 
ever excuses  there  may  be  for  this  hostility,  it  is  virulent  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all 
free  inquiry  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it  possesses,  and  it  is  clear  they  do  not  desire 
our  work.  Nevertheless,  if  we  understand  them  and  honestly  love  them,  we  shall 
win  them  to  listen. 

But  there  are  two  very  large  classes  who  do  not  get  enough  right  help — anxious 
Christians,  and  doubters  who  have  not  broken  with  Christianity.  They  have 
certain  characteristics  in  common.  Both  believe  and  both  doubt ;  with  the  emphasis 
on  believe  in  the  first  case,  on  thubt  in  the  second.  And  I  think  the  inward  distur- 
bance of  both  has  much  the  same  source.  Their  attention  has  been  so  concentrated 
upon  very  important  subjects,  that  subjects  more  important  still  have  been  practically 
ignored.  They  have  been  unable  to  take  the  right  point  of  view,  and  the  importance 
of  difficulties  has  been,  therefore,  much  over-rated.  They  have  felt,  when  some 
supposed  outwork  of  Christianity  has  been  carried  by  assault,  that  Christianity  itself 
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has  suffered.  The  anxious  Christian  sees  with  dismay  a  cherished  doctrine  gone ; 
the  alarmed  doubter  imagines,  for  a  time,  that  the  citadel  itself  must  soon  yield. 
After  a  while,  the  confidence  of  the  former  fastens  itself  upon  the  yet  uncaptured 
outworks ;  while  the  expectant  dread  of  the  latter  is  toned  down  as  he  perceives  how 
little  has  been  really  accomplished.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Church  to 
induce  both  to  look  at  the  whole  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view  :  to  persuade 
the  anxious  Christian  to  ponder  deeply  what  doubt  really  means  ;  and  the  earnest 
doubter  to  ponder  deeply  the  significance  of  the  belief  that  is  in  him  ;  and  both  to 
look  at  all  problems  from  the  central  standpoint  of  that  faith  which,  in  its  pro- 
foundest  meaning,  is  mtuition.  And  the  Church  ought  to  say  frankly  to  both  that, 
before  seeking  the  solution  of  problems,  they  ought  to  seek  and  have  that  quiet  of 
heart  which  comes  from  self-surrendering  trust  in  the  Perfectly  Good. 

To  say  that  unbelief  is  spreading  is  to  mislead,  unless  we  mean  unbelief  //;.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  evidence  as  it  is  the  value  of  religion  that  is  in  question ;  its 
value  and,  perhaps,  its  honour.  Refuge  in  religion  seems  to  a  growing  number  a 
scarcely  honourable  way  of  escape  from  painful  problems.  God's  ways  are,  in  their 
judgment,  doubtful  ways ;  they  cannot  see  that  the  Almighty  deserves  the  praise 
which  the  Church  professes  to  pour  out  at  His  footstool.  It  is  true  that  God*s  ways 
are  challenged  often  by  those  who  from  evil  motive  dislike  them,  as  the  criminal 
dislikes  the  law  by  which  he  is  condemned.  But  now  that  a  largely  increasing 
multitude  of  honest  and  honourable  men  are  by  no  means  sure  that  God's  ways  can 
be  justified,  the  retreat  into  faith  looks  like  a  rush  into  Cowards'  Castle.  Holy  life 
is  doubtless  lovely,  but  holiness  ought  to  include  courage  and  love  of  truth,  and  the 
great  need  is  to  show  that,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  justify  God's  ways,  it  is 
possible  to  justify,  honestly  and  honourably,  unfaltering  faith  in  God  Himself,  and  in 
His  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  would  help  the  Church  much  in  this  work  if  she  would  only  remember  that* 
scepticism  itself  is  one  of  the  ways  of  God.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  part  of  the 
voluntary  element  in  the  production  of  states  of  mind  ;  and,  though  one  would  not 
willingly  weaken  any  man's  sense  of  responsibility  for  what  he  is  and  does,  it  is 
surely  unquestionable  that  every  wave  of  doubt  is  under  Divine  control,  and  has  its 
lessons  for  us  all.  If,  instead  of  standing  in  trembling  anxiety  or  frozen  fear,  we 
would  only  set  ourselves  to  understand  the  conditions  and  laws  of  doubt,  we  should 
soon  be  able  to  learn  what  it  has  to  teach.  It  is  not  so  much  the  part  which  is 
voluntary  in  the  doubter's  position,  though  that  also  has  its  instruction  for  us,  as  it  is 
the  part  which  is  involuntary  that  we  ought  to  study.  It  is,  at  least,  probable  that 
there  is  no  excess  or  defect  in  scepticism  which  does  not  answer  to  some  excess  or 
defect  in  faith.  It  is  even  likely  that  the  prolonged  study  of  all  the  "  heresies " 
would  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  "  faith  "  in  a  way  that  would  make  us 
feel  as  if  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  really  knew  what  it  was.  And  no  one  can 
question  the  immense  benefit  which  the  Church  has  gained  and  is  gaining  from  the 
relentless  criticism  of  her  enemies.  That  criticism  has  taught,  is  teaching,  her  where 
she  has  most  needed  or  needs  strengthening,  while  it  has  driven  her  to  her  knees 
that  she  might  obtain  the  spiritual  force  and  guidance  by  which  alone  it  becomes  true 
that  the  '*  gates  of  hell  "  shall  not  prevail  against  her.  Nor  is  this  all.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  the  Church  has  gained  by  what  she  has  lost.  In  some  things  many  of 
her  foes  have  been  more  Christian  than  herself.  And  from  the  moment  she  has 
apprehended  this  fact,  and  has  taken  into  her  heart  whatever  there  was  of  truth  in 
thought  and  of  right  in  conduct,  in  the  teaching  or  action  of  her  enemies,  the  enmity 
has  lost  its  power,  and  has  become  a  means  of  preservation  and  growth.  Surely 
history  makes  this  one  thing  clear  :  To  learn  from  our  foes  is  to  make  them  friends 
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in  fact,  though  they  remain  foes  in  feeling.  If  we  would  only  remember  it,  God 
has  something  to  say  to  us  by  the  lips  of  a  Voltaire  or  a  Rousseau,  as  well  as  by  the 
mouth  of  an  Aug^ustine  or  an  Athanasius.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  troubled  or 
dismayed  ?  The  only  reason  for  alarm  is  when  we  find  the  Church  getting  angry 
and  abusive,  instead  ot  setting  herself  to  learn  what  her  opponents  have  to  teach. 
Shall  we  forget  the  presence  of  Him  who  makes  even  the  wrath  of  nations  to  praise 
Him  ?  Shall  we  forget  Him  who  is  with  us  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ? 
Let  us  tremble  only  for  our  sins,  never  before  or  because  of  our  opponents. 


(3)  Anarchy  and  Atheism. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington-Ingram,  Head  of  the  Oxford 

House,  Bethnal  Green. 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  from  hand  to  hand  acquaintance  in  East  London  with 
anarchy  and  atheism  in  its  relation  to  Christian  doctrine,  I  remembered  the  famous 
chapter  on  "snakes  in  Iceland,"  which  began  and  ended,  "There  are  no  snakes  in 
Iceland  " ;  I  felt  inclined  to  say  there  was  no  atheism  and  anarchy  in  East  London. 
Certainly,  if  I  was  asked  to  name  a  place  to  which  the  anarchist  should  not  come  with 
a  bomb,  I  should  name  Bethnal  Green.  Whatever  quarter  he  might  receive  elsewhere 
he  would  receive  little  there.  And  when  I  turn  to  atheism,  I  would  endorse  the 
words  which  have  just  been  said  to  us,  and  say  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  them 
out  in  regard  to  our  work  with  secularism  in  East  London.  I  know  a  poor  man  whr) 
only  calls  himself  a  secularist,  not  an  atheist,  and  yet  who  wishes  not  to  let  it  be  known 
that  he  is  such,  because  it  would  spoil  his  business  in  Bethnal  Green  ;  this  scarcely 
looks  as  if  atheism  was  popular  in  the  East  End.  What,  then,  are  we  to  consider  the 
state  of  things  to  be  ?  This,  that  although  atheism  and  anarchy  as  full-blown  growths 
are  not  yet  to  be  taken  as  serious  quantities,  yet  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and  the  seeds  of 
atheism  are  being  perpetually  sown  in  all  our  great  tOMrns. 

Take,  first  of  all,  the  seeds  of  anarchy,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  let  us  suppose  this 
audience  to  be  a  Sunday  afternoon  gathering  in  Oxford  Hall,  Bethnal  Green.  We 
are  discussing  some  social  questions  in  the  light  of  Christianity.  "  What  strikes  me 
most,"  said  an  experienced  clergyman  who  was  once  present,  "  is  the  universal  sense  of 
injustice,"  as  it  certainly  is  ;  among  those  who  come  in,  whether  it  is  apparently  well- 
dressed  artisans,  or  men  out  of  work,  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other — and  I  am 
only  reporting  to  you  what  I  see  and  hear — there  is  an  universal  sense  of  injustice,  an 
universal  sense  that  the  employing  class  will  only  give  them  what  can  be  wrung  out  of 
them  ;  that  the  Church  is  on  the  side,  and  always  will  be  on  the  side,  of  the  employers  ; 
that  it  is  only  conservative  because  it  has  a  good  thing  to  conserve ;  and  that,  failing  in 
the  elementary  love  of  justice,  its  talk  of  brotherhood  is  little  better  than  a  fraud. 
I  have  heard  that  for  six  years  or  more,  and  it  is  well  that  those  here  should  know 
what  men  say.  I  live  among  working-men  who  are  below  Church  circles,  and  that  is 
what  from  night  to  night  and  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  we  are  continually  hearing. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  state  of  feeling  like  that  is  a  most  dangerous  state  of 
feeling.  Only  keep  on  the  strain  long  enough,  and  we  shall  have  the  evil  spreading. 
What,  then,  has  Christian  doctrine  to  say  to  it  ? 

First  of  all,  it  has  a  message  to  give  to  it,  and  that  is  Justice  ;  it  is  the  first 
elementary  message.  We  may,  perhaps,  have  left  out  of  sight  justice  in  our  teaching  of 
love.  "  We  want  justice,  and  not  charity,"  is  the  cry  that  we  hear  time  after  time. 
It  is  true  that  justice  is  a  two-edged  weapon.  It  is  true  that  as  we  wield  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  it  may  strike  down  many  a  flowery  socialistic  scheme,  and  show  the 
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hollowness  of  many  a  popular  cry,  but  it  also  may  cut  across  some  of  our  most 
cherished  social  customs,  and  not  a  few  also  of  our  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  ^^^e 
have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  great  headmaster,  now  a  bishop,  who  said  that  the 
greatest  compliment  that  he  ever  received  from  a  schoolboy  was  the  declaration,  "  He 
is  a  beast,  but  he  is  a  just  beast '' ;  and  I  for  one  have  never  forgotten  the  account 
iriven  by  an  eye-witness  of  Bishop  Selwyn  accusing  a  chief  before  his  armed  warriors 
of  the  murder  of  a  relation.  They  were  all  there  ready  to  strike  the  bishop,  but  as 
his  story  went  on,  as  he  brought  evidence  after  evidence  before  the  tribe,  their 
weapons  dropped  lower  and  lower,  and  at  last,  when  the  story  was  finished,  there  was 
a  low  kind  of  chant,  '*  It  is  just,  it  is  just,"  and  they  dropped  their  weapons  altogether, 
and  never  struck  at  all. 

The  question  is,  have  we  among  these  men  a  belief  in  justice  to  appeal  to  ?  I 
believe  with  all  my  heart  we  have.  Only  last  Friday  I  was  bringing  forward  a 
motion  among  a  crowd  of  artisans  on  a  religious  subject,  which  I  will  not 
mention  for  fear  of  bringing  in  another  subject,  and  as  they  came  into  the  room  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  they  meant  to  vote  against  this  motion.  Every  man  there 
had  been  inflamed  on  this  question  by  his  political  view  of  it,  and  the  whole  meeting 
was  ready  to  give  one  decision,  and  one  decision  only.  But  as  they  heard  the  simple 
expression  of  the  position  which  we  were  taking,  political  passions  went  down.  The 
cause  was  not  pleaded  with  any  eloquence  or  any  ability  whatever,  it  was  purely  a 
simple  story.  But  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  with  one  dissentient,  they  carried  that 
motion  against  their  political  opinions.  Now,  I  say  that  we  have  got  that  instinct  to 
appeal  to,  and  if  the  Christian  Church  can  show  that  it  is  passionate  for  justice,  as 
passionate  as  God  is  for  justice,  then  I  say  we  shall  win  their  confidence.  If  they 
believe  that,  once  convinced  a  thing  is  just,  not^class  privil^e,  nor  personal  interest, 
will  stop  us  for  a  moment  from  preaching  it  and  enforcing  it  with  our  last  breath, 
we  have  undermined  anarchy. 

Then,  having  once  done  that,  we  can  go  on  then  to  preach  Brotherhood  and  Love. 
I  am  amongst  those  who  sometimes  have  no  belief  whatever  in  this  talk  of  brotherhood, 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  they  see  a  number  of  men  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  go  perhaps  to  church  and  chapel  very  regularly,  simply 
rushing  away  from  the  district  where  they  made  their  money,  and  forgetting  entirely 
the  claims  of  the  dark  corner  where  their  money  was  made.  When  they  see  a  million 
poor  people  left  to  live  entirely  by  themselves,  and  expected  to  live  in  houses,  some 
of  them  not  fit  for  a  dog  to  sleep  in,  can  you  wonder  that  when  we  talk  to  them  of 
brotherhood  they  answer  with  a  contemptuous  smile?  We  have  got  to  face  that ; 
we  have  to  begin  with  justice  and  go  on  to  real  brotherhood.  Do  not  think  you  are 
listening  to  some  revolutionary  harangue.  I  am  looked  upon  by  some  of  the  young 
forwards  of  the  day  as  a  stiff-necked  old  reactionary,  and  I  will  not  repel  this 
accusation  if  it  gives  me  any  more  influence  with  this  audience,  when  I  implore 
both  clergy  and  laity  to  show  the  working  classes  that  the  brotherhood  we 
preach  is  real  and  true.  I  would  make  an  appeal  to  the  laity.  I  say  it  depends 
upon  you  mostly.  The  people  think  that  we  parsons  are  paid  tremendous  salaries  ; 
but  you  are  not  paid,  and  they  know  it.  There  has  been  a  beginning,  I  admit.  It 
is  something  to  see  at  Oxford  House  about  twenty  young  laymen  who  are  resident, 
and  about  twenty  more  who  are  not  resident,  who,  instead  of  shooting  pheasants  or 
playing  golf,  are  nursing  the  sick  and  managing  the  clubs  of  Bethnal  Green.  There 
are  similar  institutions  in  Whitechapel  and  in  Canning  Town  ;  and  it  is  something  to 
see  barristers,  soldiers  on  furlough,  civil  servants  home  from  India,  and  even  a  young 
sailor,  giving  time  when  they  can  to'work  for  others ;  and  I  am  convinced  of  this,  if 
we  can  only  keep  this  up,  if  we  can  only  show  more  self-sacrifice  and  more  self- 
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denial,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  that  we  shall,  by  our  teaching  of  Christian 
love  and  Christian  justice,  lay  anarchy  in  the  dust  for  ever. 

II. — I  have  only  left  myself  time  to  say  a  single  word  on  the  subject  of  atheism. 
Atheism,  I  have  already  said,  is  in  no  sense  strong.  This  summer,  with  about  two 
thousand  working  men  around  me,  I  was  attacked  by  a  Secularist ;  his  great  point 
was  that  '*  Mr.  Ingram  had  admitted  that  the  Bible  was  not  all  written  by  one  man,'* 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  lecture,  when  hands  were  held  up,  it  was  found  that  those 
who  agreed  with  me  were  in  a  majority  of  something  like  two  thousand  to  two. 
Ahhough  atheism,  then,  pure  and  simple,  is  not  strong,  yet  there  are  formidable 
difficulties  about  the  government  of  God,  about  how  to  reconcile  God's  powers  and 
His  goodness  ;  and  sometimes  in  London  things  are  said  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
answer.  The  chief  difficulties  group  themselves  under  two  heads — (a)  suffering ;  and 
{b)  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  Calvinism,  (a)  First,  as  to  suffering,  what  answer  have 
we  got  ?  We  may  show  that  pain  is  a  danger  signal,  we  may  show  that  it  refines 
character,  and  that  it  produces  sympathy,  but  we  do  not  win  the  men  thereby  to  trust  in 
God  unless  we  can  show  that  God  has  done  somethings  suffered  soffte/AingHimseU ;  and 
I  find  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  my  mainstay.  I  show  that  He  had  something  to  bear, 
something  to  suffer,  and  I  thank  God  ten  thousand  times  a  day  that  we  do  not 
worship  a  rose-crowned  Apollo  who  never  dipped  his  finger  in  the  world's  anguish, 
but  a  '*  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  vrith  grief.'*  {d)  But  it  is  not  only  suffering,  but 
Calvinism^  which  we  have  to  deal  with.  We  shall  never  win  them  if  we  leave  them 
to  imagine  that  the  gospel  of  Christianity  is  a  mere  gospel  of  hell  fire.  They  all 
think  it ;  they  are  possessed  with  this  notion  of  the  gospel  of  Christianity,  and  we 
have  got  to  show  them  that  we  do  not  think  it.  I  am  the  last  to  water  down  the 
Christian  creed,  but  we  shall  only  win  them  by  the  gospel  of  the  love  of  Christ.  We 
have  to  point  them  to  the  life  of  Christ  and  to  His  love,  and  to  teach  that  he  who  has 
seen  Him  has  seen  the  Father.  And  so  it  comes  to  this :  we  must  go  back  and  back 
again  to  Christ.  We  must  take  out  of  the  treasury,  that  never-failing  treasury,  things 
new  and  old.  The  old  things  will  turn  out  to  be  the  new  things  after  all.  We  must 
sound  again  these  old  notes  of  love  and  justice,  and  preach  again  the  old  message  of 
the  Cross  of  Calvary,  and  so  only  shall  anarchy  and  atheism  give  place  to  a 
kingdom  of  God. 

DISCUSSION. 

The    Rev.    C.    LLOYD    Engstrom,    M.A.,    Secretary   of    the 
Christian     Evidence     Society,     13,     Buckingham     Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  (Boyle  Lecturer,  1887-8-9). 

Ths  subject  I  most  wish  to  deal  with — although  the  principle  I  am  going  to  bring 
before  you  will  apply  to  the  whole  three  branches  of  the  subject  of  our  meeting—is 
that  of  Agnosticism.  Our  view  of  agnosticism  seems  to  me  to  be  very  largely 
dependent  on  our  conception  of  what  God  is.  A  very  common  idea  of  God 
amongst  Christians,  who— by  their  imperfect  or  false  conceptions  of  religion — are 
very  often  largely  responsible  for  the  unbelief  of  non-Christians,  is,  that  God  in  the 
first  place  is  Sovereign  Power,  in  the  second  place  Wisdom,  and  in  the  third  place 
Benevolence  ;  and  they  regard  Him  as  living  in  "  a  glorious  privacy  of  light  '* :  and 
yet,  in  some  way  which  to  me, seems  inconsistent  with  their  view  that  suffering  cannot 
in  any  way  touch  Him,  sympathizing  with  those  who  suffer.  The  view,  then,  that  is 
common  about  God  is,  that — beyond  everything  else — He  is  the  infinitely  isolated 
Being.  This  implies,  it  seems  to  me,  the  whole  agnostic  principle  of  God  being 
**  absolute/*  and,  therefore,  out  of  all  relation  to  man.  But  I  want  you  to  look  at 
this  most  important  subject  from  the  opposite  direction,  viz.,  from  what,  I  suppose, 
is  one  of  the  three  most  profound  things  said  about  God  in  the  Bible — this  alone  being 
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said  twice—"  God  is  Love  "  (i  John  iv.  8,  16).  The  other  two  are,  "  God  is  Light," 
that  is  Holiness ;  and  the  most  profound  of  all,  because  the  reported  words  of  the 
Saviour  Himself,  "  God  is  Spirit."  If  you  start  from  the  statement,  God  is  Love,  and 
enquire  what  is  to  be  understood  by  that  word,  most  people,  as  I  have  already  said, 
think  it  means  infinite  benevolence,  and  they  put  that  really  in  their  thought  of  God 
almost  last  of  the  three,  /.^.,  they  say  He  is  Almighty,  All  wise,  and  All  loving  in 
that  restricted  sense.  But  if  you  look  at  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament — and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  reminding  you  that  the  original  is  a7Cfiri) 
— and  then  turn  from  the  writing  of  the  great  theologian,  S.  John  the  Divine,  to  that  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  you  will  find  he  has  given  (in  I  Corinthians  xiii. ) 
a  full  and  detailed  explanation  of  this  word,  which  is  there  translated  "charity"  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  We  should  well  consider  what  was  meant  by  S.  Paul,  and, 
therefore,  by  S.  John  ;  especially  seeing  that  the  conception,  thus  made  clear,  was 
absolutely  realized  and  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ  declared  *'he 
that  hath  seen  Me  "  {i*e*y  seen  Me  Incarnate  on  earth)  *'hath  seen  the  Father,^*  that  is, 
absolute  and  ultimate  and  essential  Deity.  But,  if  so»  if  we  accept  S.  Paul's  definition 
of  S.  John's  term,  and  Christ's  manifestation  of  what  Divine  Love  really  is,  we  cannot, 
for  a  moment,  water  it  down  to  mere  benevolence.  That  is  so  poor  a  conception  of  the 
love  which  is  God's  very  nature  that  it  should  be  merged,  not  lost,  in  the  all-embracing 
view  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  God's  love  is  infinite  self-sacrifice,  infinite 
self-abnegation.  In  that  case,  what  becomes  of  the  agnostic  conception  of  God 
being  ** absolute"?  We  should  rather  regard  God  as  the  infinitely-related  Being, 
Whose  very  life  it  is  to  go  out  of  Himself  into  others.  It  is  to  that,  that  the  saints 
in  proportion  to  their  saintliness  have  approximated,  and  surely  we  can  best  judge 
of  God  Himself  by  those  who  are  most  like  Him.  My  contention  is  this.  If  G^ 
be  in  His  essence  what  S.  John  said  He  was,  then  those  wonderful  words  in  the  Old 
Testament '*  in  all  their  afHiction  He  was  afflicted  "  have  always*  been  true  of  the 
Almighty  Father,  and,  when  He  sent  the  Son  of  His  love  to  save  us,  He  gave  to  us, 
as  it  were.  His  Own  heart.  So  that,  when  that  Son  came  into  the  world  clothing 
the  nature  of  God  with  human  nature,  He  only  manifested  in  the  plane  of  time  what 
was  in  God  from  all  eternity.  Further,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  being  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins,  was  only  the  natural  development  of  the  very  essence  and  being  of  God 
Himself,  because — I  wish  I  had  time  to  enlarge  on  this  a  little — Self-sacrifice  involves 
Membership  and  Vicariousness.  Thus  you  will  find  in  those  sublime  words  *'  God  is 
Love,"  the  true  answer  to  a  false — for  there  is  a  true — agnosticism,  and  to  modern 
objections  to  the  atonement  on  the  cross.  I  will  only  add  in  regard  to  Christian 
doctrine  in  relation  to  **  Indifference,"  and  in  relation  to  *' Anarchy  and  Atheism," 
that  if  you  and  I,  following  the  counsels  of  Mr.  Bayne,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr. 
Winnington-Ineram,  were  to  seek  to  glorify  Almighty  God  by  being  full  of  self- 
sacrifice,  we  should  shame  the  indifferent  into  loving  God,  we  should  teach  the 
anarchist  that  the  law  of  God's  being  was  one  that  he  could  accept,  and  persuade 
the  atheist  that  he  would  be  denying  all  that  human  nature  feels  to  be  noblest, 
if  he  continued  to  disbelieve  in  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who, 
by  bearing  all  sin,  and  suffering,  and  weakness,  really  revealed  God,  while  He 
perfectly  redeemed  man. 


The  Right  Rev.  GEORGE  RIDDING,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Southwell. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  one  suggestion  to  those  who,  having  thought 
about  mysteries,  have  found  their  agnosticism  arise  from  the  hardness  of  the  subjects 
which  they  have  thought  about.  I  believe  we  shall  be,  as  the  bishop  said  in  the 
cathedral  to-day,  very  wise  and  tnie,  and  as  we  have  heard  to-night,  only  doing  what 
is  fair  and  reasonable,  if  we  recognize  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  people  to  believe 
many  facts  of  Christian  doctrine.  As  I  said  on  Sunday  elsewhere,  I  thmk  that  for  most 
people,  the  simple  teaching  of  the  early  creed  in  its  baptismal  formulae,  stating  the 
central  truths  which  are  accepted,  is  a  more  powerful  and  persuasive  teaching  of 
theology  than  those  more  advanced  teachings  which  the  ancients  were  obliged  to 
give  in  these  fuller  creeds.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  not  altered  by  the  explanations  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed.  That  creed  did  not  invent  truths  nor  hard  sa3rings.  What  that 
creed  does  is  this  :  finding  that  our  Lord's  last  words  were :  **  He  that  believeth  not 
shall  be   damned,"    the   early  Church    stated  the  full  meaning  of  the  belief  which 
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it  had  learned,  when  it  made  answer  to  the  question  of  those  who  asked  what  they 
should  do  to  be  saved.     The  explanations  were  given  not  because  the  Church  was 
desirous  to  go  into  these  deep  mysteries  for  her  own  sake,  but  because  other  people 
raised  difficulties  about  the  nature  of  God  and  the  possibility  of  Christ's  'relation  to 
Him ;  and  it  was  to  answer  them  and  to  show  that  the  very  philosophy  upon  which 
they  raised  their  questions  admitted  of  being  brought  into  true  relations  with  the 
Christian  teaching  ;  and  also  to  show  what  the  Christian  teaching  was,  in  terms  of  that 
hard  philosophy  which  had  been  brought  up  to  raise  difficulties,  that  those  complete 
statements  which  we  know  in  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds  have  been  put 
out  by  the  Church.     We  know  what  divisions  they  terminated  by  their  presenta- 
tion of  these  great  mysteries  from  the  New  Testament.     What  I  desire  to-night  is 
simply  to  suggest  this  one  thought,  that,  although  these  great  mysteries  do  present 
very  great  perplexities  to  those  who  think  about  them,  people  may  see  in  what  they 
observe  around  them  similar  mysteries  presented  in  such  constant  appearance  as  to  be 
a  great  argument  that  it  is  probable  that  these  mysteries,  the  existence  of  which  we 
know  perfectly  well   ourselves,   have  come  from  a  similar  nature  which  would  be 
reflected  in  them.     If  you  take  the  subject  of  music,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  see  that  there 
is  a  true  existence  that  we  call  harmony  which  cannot  be  confounded  bv  anyone  who 
has  a  sense  of  music  with  what  is  not  harmony,  and  which  we  cannot  help  believing 
has  its  existence  from  things  which  are  harmonious ;  and  if  in  the  infinite  past  we  can 
conceive  such  a  power  as  harmony  existed,  we  see  that  it,  by  its  very  existence, 
created  at  once  the  laws  of  music  and  harmony ;  that  those  laws  which  state  the  facts 
of  harmony,  the  laws  and  the  truths  of  harmony,  must  have  arisen  from  the  harmony 
existing ;  and  that  with  that  there  must  have  existed  also  a  corresponding  sense,  a 
feeling  of  harmony.     Those  three  things,  as  far  as  we  at  least  can  judge,  have  come 
into  existence  together— quite  separate  powers,  and  yet  they  came  into  existence  with 
harmony.     To  take  an  illustration  of  a  more  material  kind,  I  think  you  will  say  that 
there  is  something  which  we  call  beauty ;  something  which  is  distinguished  from  an 
opposite  appearance ;  something  which,  though  we  never  can  define  it,  or  say  that 
there  is  one  particular  shape,  yet  is  a  reality  which  is  beautv.     That  beauty,  again, 
must  produce  a  sense  which  recognizes  the  existence  of  oeauty,  and  it  admits, 
differently  from  the  last  instance,  of  being  presented  in  concrete  and  material  shapes 
which  we  feel  to  have  beauty  put  into  them ;  and  those  shapes  have  come  from  the 
ideas  and  laws  of  beauty  impressed  on  creation — those  same  laws  which  must  have 
existed  from  the  time  of  beauty.     One  more  example.     We  believe  there  is  what  we 
call  righteousness,  differing  in  itself  essentially,  which  is  not  possessed  of  utilitarian 
advantage  in  some  things  compared  with  others,  but  in  which  our  sense  is  not 
satisfied,  except  by  saying  that  some  things  are  right  and  some  things  are  wrong. 
That  righteousness  we  believe  to  be  an  eternal  existence  ;  but  since  it  existed  it  made 
laws  of  right,  it  made  things  right,  and  also  made  that  spirit  and  sense  of  right  which 
we  call  conscience,  in  which  we  feel  the  presence  and  the  difference  of  right.     In  such 
instances  we  live  constantly  surrounded  by  these  trinities  of  existence  in  which  the 
central  existence  has  produced  at  once  the  laws  and  powers,  and  from  them  has  also 
proceeded  the  spirit  which  belongs  to  them.     When  we  speak  of  God  being  a  Spirit, 
we  cannot  conceive  a  Person  who  is  a  Spirit,  because  we  have  not  knoMrn  any  such 
experience ;   but  it  may  mean,   I  think,  with  reality  to  us,  that  these  immaterial 
existing  verities,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account  whatever,  any  more  than  we  can  give 
of  the  forces  which  hold  the  created  universe  together  ;  those  verities  which  form  the 
deepest  laws  upon  which  our  life  is  based,  represent  to  us  part  of  the  Divine  Being 
from  whom  the  world  has  sprung,   and  that  we  have  in   them    instances    illus- 
trating that  unaccountable  range  through  which  the  world  passes  from  the  material 
world  in  which  we  live  to  t^t  world  beyond  it  which  we  cannot  see,  but  must 
believe  to  exist.     We  feel  in  these  different  departments  of  our  existence  the  evidence 
of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  personal  power  that  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
God,  and  when  we  speak  of  Him  as  having    moral  qualities  and  feehngs,  and  not 
simply  as  the  power  of^  gravitation  in  the  world,  but  as  a  power  to  us  as  the  God  of 
trutn,  of  love,  and  righteousness.      I  have  ventured  to  suggest  these  analogies  to 
comfort  people  who  are  troubled  about  the  abstruse  statements  of  the  Trinity,  by 
the  thought   that  that  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  only  the  counter- 
part of  what  we  feel  running  through  ourselves  and  the  world  around  us. 
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The  Rev.  H.  Armstrong  Hall,  Rector  of  S.  John's,  Perth. 

I  HAVE  far  too  deep  a  regard  for  Canon  Bodv,  and  too  great  a  respect  for  3rour 
intelligence  and  my  own  to  pretend  to  stand  in  his  place,  but  as  no  one  else  has  done 
so,  I  may  venture  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  about  which  be  would  have  spoken 
haid  he  been  present ;  and  if  in  what  I  say  I  do  no  more  than  ^lude  to  the  paper  of 
the  Reader  of  the  Temple,  it  is  only  because  I  think  that  so  far  as  his  point  of  view  is 
concerned  the  subject  may  very  well  be  left  where  he  has  so  admirably  left  it.  It  is 
at  least  something  that  in  these  days  we  recognize  the  existence  of  indifiference.  A 
few  years  ago  if  the  subject  was  mentioned ,  people  found  an  answer  to  your  mis- 

?vings  in  the  activity  of  the  Church ;  but  that  is  obviously  no  real  answer  at  all. 
hanlc  God,  we  are  far  more  wide  awake  to  the  needs  of  souls  around  us  than  we  were 
not  so  very  long  since ;  but  whilst  the  Church  has  been  rousing  herself  the  world 
seems  to  have  been  passing  into  a  deeper  sleep  than  ever,  and  the  prevailing 
indifference  is  now  forcing  itself  upon  us  as  a  fact  which  demands  immediate  action 
on  our  part— one  with  which  we  must,  without  loss  of  time,  cope,  unless  we  wish  it  to 
become  too  strong  for  us  altogether.  Nor  is  indifference  confined  to  that  metropolitan 
form  of  the  disease  which  Mr.  Alexander  has  described.  It  is  universal.  For  the 
last  two  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  north  of  the  Tweed.  Now  the 
average  Englishman's  idea  of  Scotland  is  that  you  may  not  venture  to  whistle  there 
on  Sunday,  and  no  doubt  this  was  once  the  case.  But  to-day  you  may  whistle  as 
much  as  you  like  on  Sunday,  ride  your  bicycle  as  freely  as  in  the  Bayswater  Road,  or 
behave  in  any  fashion  that  you  prefer,  and  no  one  will  be  very  much  surprised  ;  and 
I  am  told  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  that  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
the  traditional  estimation  of  the  Scottish  people  for  their  Sunday  and  their  Bible  have 
been  materially  weakened  during  recent  years.  This  is  only  another  way  of  describing 
the  advance  of^ indifference.  From  what  does  this  indifiference  arise  ?  Briefly  this  : 
the  human  family  now,  as  ever,  is  bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  men  and 
women  do  that  which  gives  them  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  ;  they  are  indififerent  ^ 
to  the  claims  of  Christ  because  they  do  not  believe  that  they  will  find  true  and  lasting  * 
joy  by  a  submission  to  those  claims.  And,  if  this  is  the  cause  of  indifference,  what  is 
the  cure  ?  Obviously  we  must  convince  the  world  of  its  mistake,  and  show  them  that 
the  only  true  pleasure  is  to  be  found  in  following  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  how  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  First,  by  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  Church  which  has 
itself  ceased  to  be  indifferent— our  own  indifference,  our  carelessness,  half-heartedness, 
and  inconsistency  do  more  harm  than  all  the  preaching  of  unbelief ;  and,  secondlv,  by 
presenting  the  secret  of  our  own  changed  lives,  namely,  a  living,  personal  Christ. 
We  are  ^at  we  are,  not  on  account  of  dogma  or  creed — they  come  to  us  afterwards — 
but  because  we  have  seen  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  because  He  came  into  our  lives  as  a 
transforming  force  and  an  abiding  friend,  because  He  has  filled  us  with  a  joy  to 
which  those  who  have  not  seen  Him  must  ever  remain  strangers.  Present  to  the 
world  this  Lord  Jesus,  One  who  will  not  necessarily  give  them  a  happy  life  in  the 
world's  acceptance  of  the  term,  Who  will  not  remove  all  pain  and  sorrow  from  their 
lives,  but  Who,  by  His  own  companionship,  will  bestow  upon  them  so  great  a  power 
and  willingness  even  to  suffer  for  His  sake,  that  what  the  world  thought  sorrow  will 
become  to  them  the  harbinger  of  peace,  and  the  burdens  which  are  like  to  crush  those 
who  are  bearing  them  in  solitude  will  seem  not  only  lightness  but  a  crown  of  glory 
which  their  Lord  is  permitting  them  to  wear  for  Him.  It  is  by  no  scheme  of  magic 
or  new  fangled  machinery  that  men  and  women  will  be  won  from  their  indifference, 
but  by  the  true  presentation  of  Christ  as  Saviour,  Master,  and  Friend. 


The  Rev.  R.  L.  Barnett,  Vicar  of  Hulland,  Ashbourne. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  preceding  papers  and  speeches  to  which  I  wish  to  refer 
generally.  We  are  not  able  to  explain  everything.  We  cannot  explain  fully  the  pro- 
pitiation connected  with  our  Lord  s  sufferings,  nor  His  substitution  for  man,  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  splendid  example  of  self-denial.  We  have  the  principle  of  substitution 
all  through  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  nature.  If  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  that 
the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  on  substitution  our 
salvation  depends.  "He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.  He  was  bruised  for 
(mr  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him^  and  with  His  stripes  u-e 
are  hesued  ;  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him."  Salvation  does  not  depend  on  our 
explanations  of^these  deep  truths.     I  don't  believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  socialistic  book. 
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Neither  S.  Paul  nor  S.  John  forbids  the  owning  of  slaves.  I  say  this,  although  I  am 
as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as  anyone  can  be.  Nor  shall  we  gain  anything  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  Gospel  the  teaching  of  cleanliness,  nor  the  telling  the  poor  that  they  are 
ground  down  by  the  rich.  We  ought  to  go  on  preaching  the  old  Gospel  as  we  find  it 
m  the  Bible,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  still  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth;"  If  we  read  in  the  Bible  "  to  those  who  by  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing"  God  will  grant  "eternal  life,"  we  also  read  that  "  to  those  who  are 
conUntioui  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,*'  He  will  mete  **  tndignaiion  and  wrath^ 
tribulaiiaH  and  anguish^  on  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil."  Our  Lord  either 
once  or  thrice  (according  to  different  versions)  said,  "  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched."  As_to  meeting  infidelity,  it  may  be  that  we  ought  not  to  do  so 
muck  frc 


say  som* 

had  renounced 


not  believe  it,  it  will  be  very  much  worse  for  you,  but  that  if  it  be  wrong,  I  shall  not 
suffer  so  much  from  my  superstition  ;  so  that  safety  is  on  my  side."    He  said,  "  I  admit 
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that"    I  said,  "  Will  you  promise  to  pray,  *  Oh  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  save  my  soul, 

if  I  have  a  soul ; "  and  he  said,  "  I  will  promise.'*  He  added,  "  I  never  conversed  with 

anyone  who  so  thoroughly  descended  to  my  platform."    I  thank  God  that  this  man 

became  restored  to  Christian  belief  and  died  a  happy  Christian. 


The  Right  Rev.  Chairman. 

I  SHOULD  very  much  like  to  speak  to  you  upon  this  subject,  but  I  am  not  prepared, 
and  I  cannot  venture  upon  it.  1  must  therefore  ask  you  in  the  circumstances  to  excuse 
me.  But  I  think  we  must  all  feel  that  in  the  addresses  and  speeches,  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  raise  us  up.  They  have  all  been  upon  a  high  level.  We  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  to-day,  and  one  thing  at  these  meetings  is  apt  to  drive  out  another,  and 
therefore  if  you  will  give  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  quiet  consideration  to  this  subject 
over  and  above  the  time  you  have  spent  here,  then  I  believe  this  meeting  will  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  good. 


VICTORIA    HALL. 

Wednesday     Morning,    October     ioth,     1894 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 
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PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  John   Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Lord    Bishop 

of  Salisbury. 

In  dealing  with  a  difficult  question  like  this  of  **  distributive  justice,"  or 
"  justice  to  persons,"  as  our  old  teacher  Aristotle  calls  it,  it  is  impossible 
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not  to  make  some  reference  to  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
other  parties  or  persons  concerned,  besides  those  to  whom  our  attention 
is  specially  directed.  It  is  only  by  understanding  the  general  that  we 
can  put  the  particular  in  its  true  and  fair  attitude.  Justice  to  one  is  not 
true  justice  unless  it  keeps  in  view  justice  to  all. 

The  parties  or  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  education  may,  I  think, 
be  best  counted  as  seven,  and  I  will  place  them  in  the  order  which  seems 
natural  when  we  descend  from  the  fullest  and  largest  sphere  to  that 
which  is  most  limited.  First,  we  have  to  consider  education  in  its 
relation  to  God ;  for,  as  an  old  author  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  well  reminds  us  in  his  book  called  the  "  Governor  " : — "  It  is  not  to 
be  douted  but  that  the  first  and  principal  part  of  justice  distributive  is 
and  ever  was  to  do  to  God  that  honour  which  is  due  to  His  Divine 
Majestee." — Boke  III.,  cap.  ii.  Secondly,  as  we  all  here  naturally 
remember,  comes  its  relation  to  the  Church ;  thirdly,  to  the  Government ; 
fourthly,  to  the  community;  fifthly,  to  the  teachers;  sixthly,  to  the 
parents ;  and,  seventhly,  to  the  children  themselves. 

That  God,  who  is  the  author  and  the  end  of  life,  should  be  considered 
first  and  foremost  in  our  plans  for  education  is  a  truth  which  no  religious 
man  will  gainsay.  Only  some  few  religious  and  many  indifferent  persons 
wrongly  think  that  there  is  time,  outside  the  hours  spent  in  elementary 
education,  for  the  claims  of  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sancti6er. 
You,  I  trust,  are  not  of  that  number. 

That  the  Church  has  an  interest  in  elementary  education  all  present, 
I  suppose,  feel  deeply ;  our  great  difficulty  is  to  make  the  nature  and 
gravity  of  that  interest  intelligible  to  those  who  are  not  Churchmen. 

That  the  Government  has  an  interest  is  clear  to  all  who  reflect 
that  our  Government  is  pledged  to  support  every  British  subject 
in  his  rights,  and  to  lend  the  whole  weight  of  its  authority  to 
defend  him  in  his  just  quarrels.  It  has  therefore  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
every  citizen  is  more  or  less  worthy  of  such  support,  and  that  religious 
differences,  class  prejudices,  and  anything  in  the  nature  of  private  war 
do  not  make  its  citizens  unwilling  to  unite  together  and  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  common  cause.  It  is  a  proper  object  of  the  Government  that 
every  citizen  be,  so  to  say,  an  intelligible  and  calculable  person,  acting 
on  reasonable  methods  and  in  a  sensible  manner.  A  system  of  public 
education  is  therefore  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
but  a  natural  means  for  securing  a  good  level  of  citizenship  and  a  har- 
monious spirit  in  the  people  intrusted  by  God  to  its  care. 

That  the  local  community,  from  the  nation  of  England  and  Wales, 
down  to  the  School  Board  or  Voluntary  School  Committee,  has  an  interest 
in  education  is  also  clear.  The  community,  in  one  way  or  another, 
supplies  the  funds  for  education,  and  has  to  watch,  over  their  prudent 
expenditure.  Those  also  who  live  near  to  one  another  depend  so  much 
for  their  comfort,  happiness,  and  even  existence,  upon  one  another's 
characters  and  friendly  dispositions  that  discretion  in  many  things  as  to 
education  is  naturally  and  properly  left  to  local  bodies. 

The  rights  of  teachers,  again,  are  the  same  as  those  of  any  other 
recognized  profession. in  the  State.  They  have  to  spend  some  long  time 
and  great  labour  and  self-denial  in  preparing  for  their  profession,  and  it 
is  right  that  they  should  know  beforehand  what  they  may  be  expected 
and  required  to  do  or  not  to  do,  and  not  be  harassed  by  continual 
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changes  of  policy.  Education,  above  all  things,  requires  a  quiet  and 
settled  system. 

The  rights  of  parents  and  children,  which  are  my  special  subject 
to-day,  come  last  in  the  series,  but  that  is  not  because  they  are  least 
important,  but  because  they  are  more  individual.  As  more  individual 
they  are  more  intense,  and  any  neglect  of  them  is,  or  ought  to  be,  more 
keenly  felt  as  an  injustice  by  men  of  our  race,  who  have  been  such 
ardent  defenders  of  personal  liberty. 

The  rights  of  parents  need,  I  suppose,  no  demonstration ;  but  they 
receive,  by  English  law,  very  unequal  treatment.  They  are  recognized, 
as  regards  religious  belief,  in  regard  to  children  in  industrial  schools— 
whose  parents  are  not  usually  most  worthy  of  respect.  But  in  regard  to 
the  mass  of  parents,  they  have  been  in  practice  very  much  overlooked. 
This  neglect  is  due  to  various  causes,  and  is  aptly  symbolized  by  the 
general  acquiescence  in  a  system  of  education  towards  which  the  parents, 
as  such,  contribute  little  or  nothing  of  the  cost.  The  fact  is  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  attend  our  elementary  schools  have  often 
not  long  ceased  to  be  children,  or  at  least  boys  and  girls,  themselves, 
and  have  in  many  cases  no  strongly  developed  parental  or  even  citizen 
instinct.  Children  in  such  homes  are  often  regarded  more  as  a  burden 
and  a  care,  or  as  possible  bread-winners,  than  as  beings  for  whose 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  it  is  the  joint  duty  and  happiness  of  the 
parents  to  provide,  since  they  have  been  the  instruments  of  bringing 
them  into  the  world. 

But  this  indolent  feeling  on  the  part  of  parents  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow ;  rather  it  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation  that  it 
should  be  largely  counteracted  and  stimulated  in  another  direction. 
There  is  certainly  a  danger  lest  the  clear  and  growing  realization  by  the 
State  and  the  community  of  their  rights  and  duties  in  education,  and 
the  professional  anxieties  and  ambitions  of  the  teachers  (with  none  of 
which  I  have  fault  to  find  in  principle),  should  oust  the  weaker  and 
less  organized  parties  from  their  rights.  This  defective  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  is  observed  by  other  parties  in  the  State  interested 
in  education,  and  as  they  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  children 
chiefly  as  material  in  their  hands,  they  seem,  from  time  to  time,  on 
the  point  of  establishing  a  system  which  will  be  a  barrier  to  the  fair 
assertion  of  parental  rights,  and  to  the  training  of  the  children  in  a 
way  which  their  individual  development  really  needs. 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Act  of  1870,  and  it  is 
time  seriously  to  re-consider  its  working  in  respect  to  religious  instruction, 
especially  in  reference  to  these  rights.  The  compromise  of  1870  con- 
sisted in  two  points — in  the  conscience  clause  as  affecting  all  schools, 
and  specially  Voluntary  schools,  and  in  the  clause  prohibiting  the  use 
of  religious  formulas  or  catechisms  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination,  as  affecting  Board  schools.  This  was,  indeed,  a  com- 
promise in  so  far  as  it  was  a  mean  between  the  wishes  of  two  parties, 
since  there  was  at  that  time  a  party,  loud  and  clamorous,  but,  perhaps, 
more  clamorous  than  powerful,  which  wished  to  prohibit  religious 
instruction  altogether  in  Board  schools ;  but  the  result  was  far  too 
negative  and  indeterminate  to  be  really  a  compromise  that  could  be 
expected  to  last.  It  was  what  I  should  call  rather  a  modus  vivendU 
the  basis  of  a  compromise  to  be  worked  out  hereafter,  than  a  complete 
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working  arrangement  of  '*  distributive  justice  "  which  is  involved  in  the 
old  idea  of  a  "  compromissum,"  or  true  and  lasting  compromise.  Those 
who  speak  of  the  compromise  of  1870  with  such  tenderness  and  respect 
must  take  the  term  merely  in  the  negative  sense  of  both  parties  giving 
up  something  and  neither  being  satisfied,  and  probably  are  ignorant  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  term. 

With  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  Church  schools  I  do  not  think 
the  Conscience  Clause  works  badly  in  the  interest  of  parents  in  the  part 
of  the  country  which  I  know  best.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to 
accuse  jnanagers  and  teachers  of  unfair  treatment  of  parental  rights  and 
scholars'  interests.  I  have  never  myself  known  them  to  be  substantiated, 
but  I  can,  of  course,  conceive  that  such  unfairness  is  possible.  Among 
us  very  few  are  withdrawn  from  Scripture  teaching,  and  not  a  very  large 
number  from  Catechism  and  Prayer-book.  What  I  venture  to  think  is 
the  right  mode  of  dealing  with  the  larger  number  of  cases,  that  is  of 
withckawal  from  this  special  religious  instruction  of  the  Church,  is  to 
give  other  religious  instruction  such  as  the  parents  may  approve  of — 
generally,  of  course,  in  Holy  Scripture — at  the  time  when  the  other 
children  are  being  taught  Church  doctrine.  Parents  and  children,  I 
find,  both  naturally  dislike  the  slur  cast  upon  them  if  they  are  set  to  do 
sums  or  geography  while  the  others  are  taught  the  Catechism  or  Prayer- 
book.  In  the  case  of  the  few,  and  with  us  very  few,  who  are  wholly 
withdrawn  from  religious  instruction,  of  course  something  else  is 
necessary ;  but  it  should  be  done  with  great  consideration  for  their 
feelings,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  something,  at  any  rate,  of  a  ciprh 
character — some  moral  instruction,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  ordinary  school 
work. 

Then  as  to  those  whom  we  know  to  be  unbaptized.  In  very  small 
schools  it  is  possible  to  pass  them  over  in  teaching  part  of  the  Catechism. 
In  others  there  is,  of  course,  a  real  difficulty.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  children  to  refuse  altogether  to  instruct  them  if  the 
parents  wish  it,  but  I  think  the  parents  should  be  told  that  if  they  are 
taught  Catechism  and  Prayer-book  they  must  expect  them  to  be  brought 
to  baptism  in  church  when  they  are  able  to  answer  for  themselves — say 
at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age. 

With  r^ard  to  religious  instruction  in  Board  schools,  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  modus  vivendioi  1870  almost  wholly  ignored  the  rights 
of  parents  and  the  future  interests  of  the  children.  It  left  the  School 
Board  autocratic  as  to  whether  it  would  give  (i)  any,  (2)  what,  (3)  how 
long  religious  instruction  ;  and  since  the  Board  is  elected  every  three 
years,  it  enabled  this  delicate  question  of  the  amount  and  nature  of 
religious  instruction  to  be  a  subject  of  continually  irritating  discussion  and 
periodical  subjection  to  party  political  machinations  and  the  uncertainty 
of  elections.  So  detestable  are  these  discussions,  and  so  trying  these 
recurring  elections,  that  some  persons  are  inclined  to  wish  to  shelve  the 
subject  altogether,  by  limiting  still  further  the  instruction  that  may  be 
given  in  Board  schools.  The  other  and  more  equitable  policy  appears 
to  many  of  us  to  be  to  give  parents  their  proper  rights.  At  present  they 
can  only  withdraw  their  children :  they  can  demand  nothing  positive, 
and  there  is  no  api)eal  from  the  Board  as  to  the  defective  or  erroneous 
character  of  the  instruction  that  may  be  given.  Our  policy,  then,  is  to 
enable  them  to  demand  as  a  rieht  that  their  children  be  instructed  by 
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some  teacher  named  by  themselves,  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
instruction  that  the  Board  supplies,  or  if  it  gives  none.  This  was  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  Elementary  Education  (Religious  Instruction) 
Bill,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  introducing  intp  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1893,  ^^^  which  was  passed  by  that  House  and  sent  down  to  the 
Commons  on  the  5th  of  July,  but  for  which  it  has  been  impossible  as 
yet  to  gain  a  hearing  in  the  Commons. 

The  object  of  this  Bill  is  not  to  upset  the  system  of  Board  school 
religious  instruction,  where  it  is  at  all  fair  and  adequate,  but  to  put 
pressure  on, the  Boards  to  make  it  fair  and  adequate,  and  to  give  a 
safety-valve  to  those  who  are,  after  all,  dissatisfied  with  their  policy.  It 
was,  surely,  to  be  expected  that  by  this  time  all,  or  nearly  all.  Boards 
would  give  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  as,  for 
instance,  defined  by  Waterland  in  his  well-known  treatise  on  the  subject 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  twenty-four  years  either  the  Apostles'  Creed 
would  be  generally  accepted  by  School  Boards  as  an  undenominational 
formula,  or  that  some  recognized  form  of  instruction  in  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  religion  would  have  been  adopted  by  general  consent.  But 
while  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  value  of  undenominational  religion,  no 
one  has  attempted,  I  believe,  to  give  it  even  the  semblance  of  a  creed, 
or  to  redeem  it  in  the  least  degree  from  that  shadowy  vagueness  which 
is  so  alien  from  education,  and  so  objectionable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  parent  really  anxious  about  his  child's  future. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  manifest  reason  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  as  is  embraced  in  this  Bill.  Let  me  reply  to  one  or  two  objections 
to  it. 

The  first  is,  if  you  re-open  the  question  you  endanger  the  compromise 
of  1870  :  you  will  give  an  opportunity  to  the  extreme  party  to  attempt 
to  prohibit  religious  instruction  in  Board  schools  altogether.  I  reply 
to  this  that  I  do  not  think  the  attempt  would  be  either  popular  or 
successful.  Notwithstanding  the  disgust  felt  at  the  periodical  struggles 
over  this  question,  there  is  evidence  that  the  country  generally  wishes 
for  a  reasonable  system  of  some  kind.  We  have  seen  the  experiment 
tried  in  France  of  a  purely  secular  system,  and  we  have  seen  how  it  has 
failed.  It  began,  I  think,  in  1880,  and  the  result  of  the  rebellion  which 
it  has  caused  has  been  such  that  of  some  six  and  a  half  millions  of 
children  of  school  age  about  two  millions  are  withdrawn  from  the 
Government  schools  and  educated  in  Voluntary  schools  receiving  no 
State  aid.  This  is  not  to  create  a  truly  national  system  of  education  ; 
and  I  trust  our  theorists  and  pedantic  philosophers  will  take  the  fact  to 
heart.  Of  course  those  who  think  that  a  bare  or  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  nation  is  the  nation,  as  some  of  them  seem  to  do,  would  profess 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  result,  but  far-sighted  men  do  not  feel  satisfied 
with  such  Pyrrhic  victories.  I  do  not  think  that  this  worship  of  bare 
majorities  can  be  a  lasting  feature  in  English  politics,  though  it  seems 
at  present  to  be  fashionable. 

Another  objection  is  based  on  the  supposed  inconvenience  of  arrange- 
ments for  teaching  so  many  different  creeds,  and  the  character  of  some 
of  them,  and  is  supported  by  misrepresenting  the  enactments  of  the 
Bill.  The  School  Board  Chronicle^  in  an  article  on  loth  June,  1893, 
objected  that  in  a  school  in  a  district  of  Liverpool  or  Manchester, 
attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children,  the  only  religious  instruction 
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given  within  the  walls  of  the  school  might  be  Roman  Catholic,  and  that 
the  Board  might  be  forced  to  arrange  even  for  Mormon  or  agnostic 
teaching.  If  the  Board  indeed  found  that  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  district  were  in  great  preponderance,  no  doubt  it  might 
be  equitably  expected  to  lend  its  rooms  to  their  teachers,  but  only  in 
proportion  to  their  needs  compared  with  others,  and  the  Bill  does  not 
propose  to  enact  even  this.  In  clause  5  it  is  proposed  that  the  Board 
shall,  on  demand  of  a  certain  number  of  parents,  make  provision  for 
separate  religious  instruction,  *'  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without 
injury  to  the  interests  of  other  children,  ....  to  be  given  either 
within  or  outside  the  school  house."  The  School  Board  Chronicle 
ignores  the  last  words  *'  or  outside  the  school  house,"  which  were  in  the 
Bill  from  the  beginning,  which  give  discretion  to  the  Board,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  any  rate,  as  to  what  creeds  shall  be  taught  inside  the 
walls  and  what  outside  them.  This  is  a  serious  misrepresentation,  of 
which  we  have  reason  to  complain. 

Probably  in  practice,  after  a  few  decisions  by  the  court  of  appeal, 
which  is  in  this  case  the  Education  Department,  all  religious  bodies  with 
recognized  systems  not  offensive  to  the  good  sense  of  the  community, 
and  including  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Jews,  would  be  allowed 
to  teach  within  the  school  walls,  where  there  was  space  for  them  to  do 
so ;  but  not  those  that,  like  the  Mormons,  were  generally  offensive  to 
public  feeling.  In  any  case  all  expenses  would  be  borne  by  the  parties 
asking  for  separate  instruction.  The  appeal  to  religious  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  this  critic  is  not,  I  think,  likely  to  advance  his  cause. 

As  for  the  further  suggestion  of  the  School  Board  Chronicle^  that  we 
might  as  reasonably  ask  for  separate  political  instruction  in  Home  Rule 
or  disestablishment  opinions,  we  may  leave  that  to  be  discussed  when  a 
grievance  is  felt  in  practice  on  those  subjects. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  in  judging  the  arguments  used,  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  article  is  in  favour  of  solely  secular  instruction  in 
Board  schools,  so  that  when  it  prophesies  that  the  result  of  this  Bill 
would  be  to  upset  the  compromise  of  1870,  it  prophesies  what  it  desires 
to  see  effected. 

Another  objection  is  raised  from  our  own  side  :  "If  you  pass  this  for 
Board  schools  you  must  expect  to  see  the  same  policy  applied  to  Church 
schools  by  amendment  of  the  Bill  in  the  Commons."  I  can  only  say 
that  while  I  should  resist  it  as  an  injustice,  I  am  prepared  to  suffer  it  as 
an  injustice  rather  than  lose  the  main  result. 

I  believe  that  the  danger  of  leaving  Board  schools  alone  in  their  auto- 
cratic neglect  of  the  rights  of  parents  and  the  interests  of  children  is 
much  greater  than  the  danger  of  intrusion  of  alien  teachers  into  our 
Church  schools.  There  is,  I  think;  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bill  if 
passed  even  in  the  shape  which  is  feared  by  some  Voluntary  managers, 
would  be  of  the  nature  of  many  Acts  of  Parliament,  a  stimulus  to 
right  conduct  on  the  part  of  School  Boards  and  managers  rather  than 
lead  to  an  interference  with  their  just  rights  on  the  part  of  individuals. 

There  is  in  Englishmen  a  dislike  of  behaving  in  an  ungentlemanly 
way  as  individuals,  though  they  do  not  so  much  mind  acting  unjustly 
as  boards  or  corporations.  Individual  morality  (which  largely  consists 
of  shyness)  is  probably  always  higher  than  corporate  morality;  and  I 
believe  if  this  Bill   were   passed   and   applied  to  Voluntar     schools. 
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with  the  one  safeguard  which  already  exists  made  plainer,  that  separate 
religious  instruction  asked  for  under  it  need  not  be  given  within  the 
walls  of  the  school  house,  no  practical  mischief  would  be  done,  but 
only  good. 


(2)  Confederation,  Central,  Diocesan,  Local:   a  Policy  for 

Church  Schools. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  THOMPSON,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon,  Vicar  of 

S.  Mary's,  Hunslet,  Leeds. 

The  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Elementary  Education 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  that  of  "Confederation,  Central, 
Diocesan,  Local :  a  policy  for  Church  Schools."  This  I  understand  to 
mean  a  policy  for  the  preservation  of  Church  schools,  which  does  not 
in  any  degree  include  a  policy  that  would  sacrifice  the  present  status  as 
to  management  for  any  tempting  financial  advantage.  The  duty  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  her  schools  is,  in  my  judgment,  perfectly  clear. 
She  must  maintain  them  at  all  costs  and  consequences,  not  only  for  the 
opportunity  afforded  her  in  her  own  schools,  but  also  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  standard  of  religious  instruction  which  she  thereby  sets  the 
Board  school  system. 

Before  speaking,  perhaps,  of  a  policy  as  supplying  a  means  of  safe- 
guarding Church  schools,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  their  position  at 
the  present  moment,  for  we  shall  then  obtain  a  view  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  our  trust,  and,  may  be,  of  the  policy  needed. 

Of  the  19,682  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  14,673  are 
Voluntary  schools,  of  which  11,928  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Church  of  England.  And  in  these  schools  are  provided  2,693,841 
places;  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  1,806,207.  There  were 
present  at  inspection  2,087,444,  and  there  is  a  teaching  stafT  of  20,772 
certificated  teachers,  besides  27,587  other  kinds  of  teachers.  Surely  we 
have  here  an  organization  well  worthy  of  safeguarding,  affording  a 
magnificent  opportunity,  nothing  less  than  the  education  of  nearly  one 
half  of  the  future  men  and  women  of  this  country ;  and  who  shall  say 
the  measure  of  good  for  Church  and  State  and  religion  generally? 
Surely  a  possession  built  up  with  so  much  care  and  self-sacrifice,  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  money  by  a  past  generation,  forms  a  solemn 
trust  to  us  of  this  day,  and  we  must  not,  dare  not,  be  untrue  to  our 
sacred  duty.  The  education  status  from  the  Church  point  of  view,  as 
created  by  the  Act  of  1870,  is  one  of  compromise.  But  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  compromise  has  proved  to  be  all  on  one  side. 
Confessedly,  the  Act  of  1870  had  for  its  object  the  supplementing  of  an 
existing  system,  but  it  has  resulted  in  creating  a  dual  and  highly  com- 
peting system. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  Act  of  1870  improved  the  status  of  country 
schools,  that  is,  of  schools  in  non-School  Board  areas,  for  it  increased  the 
grant  by  5s.  a  child,  which  was  further  increased  in  1876  to  7s.  6d.  But 
within  School  Board  areas  the  condition  of  Church  schools  has  been 
most  seriously  affected.  Progress  has  been  stopped,  financia  Idifiiculties 
have  been  created,  and  generally  they  have  been  olaced         sposition 
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which  has  had  the  effect  of  making  some  of  the  best  friends  of  educa- 
tion appear  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  educational  progress. 
The  existence  of  rate-supported  schools  has  created  a  higher  standard 
of  educational  efficiency,  required  better  buildings,  and  a  larger  and 
more  expensive  staff  of  teachers,  which,  through  the  increased  and  ever- 
increasing  demands  of  the  Education  Department,  has  greatly  affected 
Voluntary  schools  throughout  the  whole  country,  so  that,  as  a  result, 
whether  within  School  Board  areas  or  not,  Voluntary  schools  have  often 
to  struggle  for  life.  Nevertheless,  their  case  is  far  from  hopeless.  It 
is  reported  that  Mr.  Forster,  after  the  passing  of  his  Act,  predicted  that 
Voluntary  schools  would  die  by  a  process  of  '*  painless  extinction  " ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  years.  Church  schools  have  been  dis- 
covered to  possess  very  considerable  vitality. 

From  the  statements  in  the  Blue  Book  (1893-4),  they  are  still  the 
predominant  partner  in  the  education  system.  Therefore,  though 
within  School  Board  areas  the  struggle  may  have  been  severe,  and 
outside  of  School  Board  areas  Church  schools  may  have  been  seriously 
affected,  yet  still  they  are  a  great  factor  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  solution 
of  the  education  problem.  "  A  policy  for  Church  schools  "  was  never 
more  needed  than  at  the  present  time.  And  obviously  one  part  of 
such  policy — for  it  lies  nearest  to  us  -  must  be 

I. — Confederation.  Here,  as  everywhere,  union  is  strength.  The 
formation  of  an  adequate  policy  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible for  want  of  union  and  organization. 

The  National  Society — the  only  possible  centre  of  unity — and  its 
branches,  the  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education,  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  formulate  a  definite  policy  because  of  the  want  of  closer  union 
amongst  all  Church  schools.  The  National  Society,  which  began  its 
work  in  181 1,  did  so  on  the  plan  of  confederation,  and  there  are  at 
the  present  time  probably  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  schools  in 
union  with  it.  But  the  bonds  of  union  were  so  slender  that  it  exercised 
little  or  no  guiding  or  controlling  influence,  and,  therefore,  Church 
schools  have  come  to  be  considered  as  purely  parochial  institutions, 
having  no  community  of  interest  with  the  other  schools  of  the  diocese, 
and  still  less  with  the  Church  at  large.  The  want  of  closer  union 
became  more  apparent  when  the  late  Government  appointed  the 
Elementary  Education  Commission,  and  introduced  their  Assisted 
Education  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which  ultimately  included 
combination  clauses.  Of  recent  years  the  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  closer  union  or  confederation  has  been  growing. 

(i.)  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  Church  Day  Schools  Associations 
have  been  called  into  existence.  Some  years  ago  such  an  organization 
was  formed  for  the  city  of  Leeds.  Its  Committee  of  Management 
consists  of  representatives  from  the  various  affiliated  schools.  The 
thirty-eight  schools  which  constitute  the  association  are  no  longer 
separate  items,  but  take  united  action  whenever  necessary.  An 
organizing  master  is  employed,  giving  confidence  to  managers  and 
teachers  alike.  A  central  banking  scheme  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years,  which  affords  financial  accommodation.  Weak  schools  are 
cared  for  by  strengthening  the  management  for  a  time,  or,  if  necessary, 
are  taken  over  and  managed  financially.  And,  lastly,  a  temporary 
central  fund  has  been  formed  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
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Department  as  to  buildings.  A  sum  of  about  £^^000  has  been  raised, 
which  has  elicited  a  further  sum  locally  of  about  ;^i5,ooo.  Some 
schools  have  been  enlarged,  and  in  one  parish  a  new  school  is  being 
built,  on  the  newest  principles,  to  hold    1,200  children,  at  a  cost  of 

I  venture  to  think  we  have  reached  as  near  to  a  Church  Board  as  is 
possible  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  laws.  But  still  we  are 
unable  to  group  and  grade  and  give  effective  assistance. 

(ii.)  Some  of  the  dioceses,  perhaps  all,  impelled  by  common  dangers 
and  wants,  have  re-organized  their  Boards  of  Education.  Six  years  ago, 
when  this  was  done  in  the  Diocese  of  Ripon,  it  was  on  the  principle  of 
confederation.  The  diocese  was  regarded  as  the  unit,  and  the  rural 
deaneries  the  parts.  The  schools  in  each  deanery  were  invited  to  form 
a  Ruridecanal  Association,  and  representatives  from  these  in  great  part 
constitute  the  Education  Board.  And  a  standing  committee  of  experts 
is  appointed  to  watch  over,  advise,  and  defend  weak  schools,  as  well  as 
to  superintend  the  work  of  the  organizing  master. 

Much  has  been  done  to  foster  the  idea  of  unity,  and  with  it  the 
feeling  of  confidence  has  increased,  so  that  almost  everywhere  the 
requirements  of  the  Department  are  being  met  and  large  sums  have 
been  contributed.  The  same  is  being  done  in  many,  if  not  all  other 
dioceses,  so  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  has 
been  subscribed  during  the  past  year  for  buildings  alone.  And  yet 
diocesan  confederation  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  or  complete. 

(iii.)  A  step  in  the  same  direction  has  been  taken  by  the  National 
Society  in  inviting  delegates  from  the  Diocesan  Societies  and  larger 
Church  Day  School  Associations,  to  join  their  committee  in  conference 
to  discuss  common  dangers  and  wants. 

But  all  that  has  been  done,  whether  general,  diocesan,  or  local,  is  far 
from  reaching  the  true  ideal  of  confederation.  This  ideal,  to  my  mind, 
is  every  Church  school  linked  to  every  other  in  the  deanery  or  more 
Local  Church  Day  School  Association ;  every  deanery  in  closest  co- 
operation with  the  Diocesan  Society ;  and  these  in  their  turn  sending 
representatives  to  sit  on  the  board  of  the  National  Society.  All  this, 
however,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  greatest  freedom  to  individual 
schools,  and  not  to  destroy  parochial  responsibility  and  endeavour ;  yet 
so  bound  together  that  no  one  school  can  suffer  without  all  suffering 
with  it.  The  various  groups  should  have  power  to  help,  financially,  the 
weaker  schools ;  to  have  united  management ;  and  one  correspondent 
for  the  local  group.  All  these  groups,  working  up  stage  by  stage  into 
one  united  National  Society,  would  be  able  to  form  an  acceptable 
policy,  and  speaking  with  united  voice  to  demand  justice,  asking  no 
favour.  This  higher  ideal  of  confederation  cannot  be  reached  under 
existing  circumstances. 

(i)  We  want  from  Parliament  the  power  to  effectually  join  ourselves 
together.  This  power  would  have  been  given  by  the  Lords*  Amend- 
ment to  the  combination  clauses  of  the  Act  of  189 1.  At  the  present 
time  these  clauses  are  practically  useless,  and  should  be  amended. 

(2)  We  want  something  also  from  the  Department  The  various 
local  associations  should  be  recognized,  and  credit  given  to  the  large 
sums  which  they  expend  over  their  work.    The  inspector  should  not 
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come  as  a  financial  agent  to  assess  grants,  but  to  superintend  and 
promote  education. 

(3)  There  is  yet  one  other  want.  It  is  a  higher  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  managers  of  the  value  of  their  schools  as  forming  a  sacred  trust, 
held,  not  only  for  the  particular  parish,  but  for  the  Church  at  large ;  a 
consideration  which  should  enable  them  to  rise  above  parochial  con- 
venience or  personal  prejudice,  and  make  them  willingly  co-operate 
with  other  organizations  for  protection  and  support. 

These  things  being  granted,  confederation — general,  diocesan,  and 
local — ^would  be  possible.  To  secure  such  confederation  is  an  urgent 
part  of  any  policy  for  Church  schools. 

II. — Assuming  that  we  possess  such  a  confederation,  complete  and 
effective  in  all  its  parts,  the  important  question  still  remains : — Do  we 
need  any  further  policy  ?  or,  in  other  words,  can  Church  schools,  under 
such  circumstances,  continue  permanently  to  hold  their  own  amongst 
board  schools,  and  to  withstand  the  approach  of  School  Boards  ?  In 
answer  I  would  say: — Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  done  under 
existing  circumsftances,  I  think  it  highly  probable  such  an  organization 
would  enable  them  to  stand  against  the  advancing  tide  of  School  Boards. 
In  this  matter  we  have  suffered  more  from  faint-heartedness  than  any 
other  cause. 

But  in  answering  the  other  question  as  tO'  the  prospects  of  Church 
schools  within  School  Board  areas,  I  roust  say  I  hold  an  adverse  opinion. 
I  do  not  consider  that  any  confederation,  however  complete,  can  meet 
the  case  of  Church  schools  within  School  Board  areas  in  the  year  1894. 
We  must,  in  my  opinion,  go  a  step  further  for  an  effective  policy. 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  compromise  of  the  Act  of 
1870.  That  compromise  has  proved  to  be  delusive  to  the  interests  of 
Voluntary  schools. 

(i)  According  to  the  avowed  intention  of  its  framers,  the  effect  of 
the  Act  of  1870  was  to  be  supplemental  to  the  Voluntary  system ;  but 
it  has  proved  to  be  a  dominant  system,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no 
new  Voluntary  school  can  be  opened  within  a  School  Board  area  without 
the  permission  of  the  Board. 

(2)  It  was  repeatedly  promised  that  the  school  rate  should  not  in  any 
case  exceed  3d.  in  the  £^  and  it  is  evident  from  Clause  97  that  this  was 
intended  to  be  the  maximum ;  besides,  the  grant  was  increased  from 
I  OS.  to  15s.  per  child,  partly  to  prevent  an  increase  beyond  3d.  in  the 
£.  But  the  Blue  Book  for  this  year  shows  that  the  rate  averages  7}d. 
in  the  £;  and  in  large  towns  it  reaches  a  much  higher  figure,  for 
examples — London,  loid. ;  Birmingham,  iifd. ;  Sheffield,  i2}d. ; 
Leeds,  i3id. 

(3)  The  Act  of  1870  provided  (Section  97)  that  the  Government 
grant  might  be  equal  to,  but  not  exceed,  the  income  of  a  school  derived 
from  fees  and  voluntary  contributions  together.  By  the  year  1876  the 
pressure  had  been  found  so  severe  that  the  1 7s.  6d.  limit  was  fixed  for 
the  protection  of  Voluntary  schools.  But  now  in  many  large  schools  in 
large  towns  the  17s.  6d.  limit  has  become  an  impassable  barrier.  For 
example,  a  school  of  a  thousand  children  requires  a  subscription  list  of 
^500  a  year,  or  los.  per  child,  to  effectively  rise  above  the  17s.  6d. 
limit,  and  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  grant  fixed  by  the  Code — 
manifestly  an  impossible ;  tandard. 
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The  result  is,  the  managers  of  Voluntary  schools  are  obliged  to  carry 
on  their  schools  at  a  lower  rate  of  cost  per  child  than  their  more 
favoured  neighbours  in  Board  schools.     For  example : — 

£  s. 

London,  Voluntary  schools,  2  4 

Leeds                 „  i  14 

Maxichester        „  i  15 

Bradford            „  i  15 

Birmingham       „  i  14 

Or  if  the  Voluntary  schools  in  non-School  Board  areas  be  included, 
the  average  in  Voluntary  schools  is  ;^  i  1 7s.  6^.  \  Board  schools, 
^2  3s.  i|d. ;  or  los.  y^d.  less.  Yet  they  have  to  compete  in  the  same 
field,  produce  the  same  results,  and  meet  the  same  increasing  demands 
of  the  Code. 

Clearly,  then,  if  Church  schools  are  permanently  to  continue  in 
School  Board  areas,  there  must  be  a  re-adjustment  of  the  financial 
compromise.  But  let  it  clearly  be  understood,  the  necessities  of  the 
case  will  not  in  any  adequate  degree  be  met  by  the  mere  abolition  of 
the  17s.  6d.  limit  and  exemption  from  local  rates. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  only  two  possible  courses  open  : — 

(i)  The  position  may  be  declared  unjust,  the  compromise  of  1870 
set  aside,  and  the  Church  may  demand  an  equal  share  of  the  rates 
which  her  members  pay  equally  with  all  others.  This  is  a  clear  position ; 
but  is  it  to  be  obtained  by  some  other  compromise  ?  And  if  so,  does 
that  compromise  mean  control  by  a  School  Board,  or  even  representation 
on  the  committee  of  management  ?  Then  I,  for  one,  answer  No ;  I 
prefer  to  live  fighting  and  to  die  honourably,  rather  than  permit  the 
control  of  the  rdigious  instruction  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  denomi- 
nation to  which  it  belongs.  But  I  fail  to  see  that  such  a  compromise 
is  either  just  or  necessary.  I  venture  to  think  we  have  here  all  the 
conditions  which  called  for  the  Church  Rates  Abolition  Act  only  in  an 
exaggerated  form.  What  is  wanted  is  an  Individual  Option  Act,  by 
which  ratepayers  may  have  power  to  allocate  their  rates  to  such  class  of 
schools  as  they  prefer.    This  would  be  just  to  all  sides  and  interests. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  at  length  into  the  working  out  of 
such  a  scheme,  but  I  may  mention  that  I  did  so  at  the  Hull  Church 
Congress.  This  much,  however,  I  may  say,  the  allocation  being  volun- 
tary no  demand  could  be  made  for  control  or  representation  on  the 
committee  of  management ;  but  it  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the 
formation  of  Church  Boards  for  general  administration. 

This  is  the  method  I  would  prefer,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  just  demand  for  rate  aid  cannot  be  met  without  exacting  such  a 
<:ompromise  as  has  been  indicated.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  no  reason 
why  that  should  be  asked  for  on  behalf  of  rates  which  is  not  required 
for  the  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

(2)  If  it  should  prove  that  rate  aid  can  only  be  obtained  on  terms 
which  we  cannot  accept,  the  question  arises,  Can  any  relief  be  obtained 
on  the  lines  of  the  compromise  of  the  Act  of  1870?  That  Act  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  compensating  Voluntary  schools  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer;  or,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Qune  6th,  1870),  "that,  in  lieu  of"  an  "  absolute  claim  " 
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for  rate  aid,  they  proposed  to  give  the  Voluntary  schools  an  augmented 
grant  which  might  reach  a  ''maximum  at  fifty  per  cent,  drawn  from  the 
Exchequer,  instead  of  from  the  rates."  For  various  reasons  then 
present  this  augmentation  or  compensation  was  to  be  given  to  all 
schools,  even  to  Board  schools,  in  the  interest  of  Voluntary  schools. 

If  the  re-adjustment  is  to  be  on  these  lines,  then  I  foresee  great 
difficulties.  Are  Board  schools  to  receive  an  increased  grant  of  fifty 
per  cent,  of  their  expenditure  (^£^2  8s.  i  Jd.)  ?  This  would  be  to  relieve 
local  rates  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  unless  fenced 
round  by  checks  might  lead  to  great  extravagance.  If  the  compen- 
sation is  to  be  confined  to  Voluntary  schools,  are  all  such,  even  those 
outside  of  School  Board  areas,  to  be  included  ?  Then  the  principle 
of  compensation  vanishes  where  no  rates  are  paid,  and  probably  such 
increased  grant  is  not  in  most  cases  needed  after  the  unequal  effect  of 
the  Assisted  Education  Act.  But  if  neither  Board  schools  nor  schools 
outside  of  School  Board  areas  are  to  receive  an  augmented  grant,  then 
there  remains  for  consideration  only  Voluntary  schools  within  School 
Board  areas.  And  this  is  the  point  where  re-adjustment  is  necessary, 
and  the  demand  for  compensation  just.  The  Boards  have  the  rates  ; 
Voluntary  schools  require  in  lieu  of  a  share  of  the  rates  a  fifty  per  cent, 
grant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

To  give  all  schools,  as  in  1870,  a  fifty  per  cent,  grant  would  cost 
;^2,5oo,ooo ;  to  give  a  fifty  per  cent,  grant  to  all  Voluntary  schools 
only  would  cost  probably  ;;^  1,800,000  ;  but  if  confined  to  Voluntary 
schools  within  School  Board  areas  would  probably  only  cost  about 
;^90o,ooo,  a  sum  which  might  well  be  expended  on  economic  grounds. 
This,  however,  means  exceptional  legislation,  which,  though  just,  could 
not  in  my  opinion  be  obtained.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  only 
relief  is  in  a  demand  for  rate-aid.  But  no  relief  will  be  obtained 
without  the  closest  confederation  of  Church  schools,  and  united  action ; 
and  no  confederation  will  be  adequate  for  fully  safeguarding  Church 
schools  which  does  not  also  include  a  policy  for  obtaining  financial 
justice. 

(3)  Financial  Maintenance  of  Church  Schools. 

John  Shelly,  Esq.,  Plymouth. 

Most  of  us  here  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our 
Church  day  schools ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hostility  outside,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  indifference  and  ignorance.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  lose 
no  opportunity  of  repeating  the  reasons  of  our  conviction.  For  us,  the 
main  reason  is  the  fact  that  they  are  Church  schools — the  only  adequate 
means  we  have  of  giving  Church  teaching  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 
We  have  Sunday  schools,  it  is  true  \  but  they  are  not  adequate.  The 
time  they  afford  is  not  enough,  the  teachers  are  not  trained,  and  a  great 
number  of  children  do  not  come  to  them  at  all.  Even  if  they  were 
rendered  more  efficient,  they  could  not  make  up  for  the  loss  of  our  day 
schools.  The  principle  on  which  our  Church  day  schools  are  founded 
is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  that  intellectual  instruction 
should  be  '^  subordinate  to  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts  and  habits  of 
the  children  by  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  revealed  religion" 
(Instructions  to  H,  M,  Inspectors^  /^fyy  1840).    This  does  not  mean  that 
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their  minds  or  their  bodies  are  to  be  neglected,  but  that  the  interests  of 
the  soul  are  supreme.  Most  of  the  Board  schools  teach  religion,  but  it 
is  not  the  religion  of  the  Church,  and  they  teach  it,  such  as  it  is,  as  an 
extra.  It  is  not  the  controlling  principle  of  their  work,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  the  permanence  of  the  teaching.  This,  then,  is  our  chief 
reason  for  supporting  our  day  schools — that  in  no  other  way  can  we 
fulfil  our  duty  of  giving  Church  teaching  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  which  may  affect  some  who  do  not 
recognize  this  duty.  There  are  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  have  been 
spent  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  our  schools.  There  is  the 
enormous  burden  that  would  be  thrown  upon  the  rates  if  they  were 
given  up.  And  not  only  this,  but  the  probability  that  the  long-suffering 
ratepayers  would  at  last  rebel,  and  that  education  would  be  starved. 
Then  the  Church  schools,  with  other  Voluntary  schools,  help  to  maintain 
a  freedom  and  diversity  of  method  that  would  probably  be  lost  if  we  had 
nothing  but  Board  schools.  They  help  to  keep  up  a  high  ideal.  It  is 
customary  to  hold  up  the  Boards  as  actuated  by  the  purest  zeal  for 
education,  but  this  is  far  from  being  universally  the  fact.  I  learn  from 
the  proceedings  of  a  conference  of  School  Board  clerks  (1888)  that 
"  there  are  numbers  of  cases  in  which  candidates  have  come  forward 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  revenge  on  someone  the  rejection  of  a 
tender  or  contract,"  and  *'  dismissed  employes  have  become  candidates 
for  no  better  reason."  "  At  a  well-known  seaside  resort  the  cabmen 
and  loiterers  of  the  place  elected  their  favourite  coffee-barrowman,"  and 
"a  man  of  notoriously  bad  character  was  placed  by  his  pothouse 
acquaintance  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  a  large  borough."  Evidence 
was  given  before  the  Education  Commission  of  a  case  in  which  an 
extravagant  sum  was  paid  as  the  salary  of  a  monitor  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  member  of  the  School  Board  {Cuming  1739 — 4),  and  I 
have  myself  known  a  similar  case  in  a  country  Board.  From  evils  of  this 
kind  the  management  of  Church  Schools  is  happily  free,  and  the 
existence  of  Church  Schools  tends  to  check  the  increase  of  such  evils  in 
School  Boards.  If  the  Church  Schools  were  given  up,  a  great  many  of 
those  who  now  take  much  interest  in  education,  and  bring  to  the 
schools  a  refining  and  encouraging  influence,  would  be  alienated  from 
the  work.  Our  elementary  education  would  become  more  a  matter  of 
routine,  more  official;  less  human,  and,  therefore,  less  humanizing. 
Considerations  such  as  these  may  perhaps  affect  some  who  care  for 
education,  even  if  they  do  not  care  for  the  Church.  We  care  for  both, 
and  we  must  win  as  many  allies  as  we  can  get,  for  the  crisis  which  is 
always  threatening  Church  schools  is  just  now  more  formidable  than 
ever.  We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  success  of  the  efforts  to  keep 
them  going  another  year  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  announcement, 
already  too  long  deferred,  of  the  policy  of  the  bishops.  Nor  must  the 
courageous  attempts  that  are  now  being  made  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Education  Department  for  their  improvement  blind  us  to  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  providing  for  their  maintenance.  This  is  the 
real  reason  for  alarm.  Extraordinary  demands  may  be  met  by 
extraordinary  effort,  but  how  are  we  to  meet  the  steady  increase  of 
ordinary  expenses  ?  I  have  been  a  manager  and  treasurer  of  Church 
schools  since  1869.  In  that  year  the  average  cost  per  child  in  average 
attendance  in  Voluntary  schools  was  £^\  5s.  5d.  (I  am  now  dealing  with 
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all  Voluntary  schools,  not  with  Church  schools  only) ;  in   1893  it  was 
£^\  17s.  6d.     It  is  true  that  during  the  same  period  the  average  grant 
has  largely  increased,  viz.,  from  9s.  yd.,  in   1869  to  i8s.  id.  in  1893 ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary  contributions,  though  they  have 
increased  in  total  amount  from  ;^397*59o  to  ;;£8o8,949,  have  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  children  in  attendance, 
and  the  average  amount  per  child  has  fallen  from  7s.  3d.  to  6s.  8d. 
(Report  of  Committee  of  Council^  1894,  pp.  Hi.,  xlv.)    In  1869  the  average 
amount  of  annual  grant,  school  fees,  and  voluntary  contributions  (the  prin- 
cipal items  of  income)  was  altogether  £,\  5s.  2d.  per  child,  being  only  3d. 
below  the  total  cost.     In  1893  the  average  amount  of  annual  grant, 
school  fees,  and  fee  grant  and  voluntary  contributions  was  £,\  15s.  lod., 
being  is.  8d.  short  of  the  total  cost  per  child.     In  some  cases  the 
deficiency  has  no  doubt  been  made  up,  or  partly  made  up,  by  income 
arising  from  endowments  or  other  sources  ;  but  in  a  great  many  schools 
the  deficiency  is  large,  and  the  adverse  balance  is  increasing.     For  a 
comparison  of  the  cost  and  income  per  child  calculated  on  the  average 
attendance  throughout  the  country,  though  it  indicates  the  existence  of 
the  difficulty,  does  not  reveal  its  true  nature  and  extent.     Both  income 
and  expenditure  vary  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     In  the 
north  it  may  be  said  generally  that  fees  were  high  and  subscriptions 
small,  and  the  income  has  suffered  from  the  schools  being  made  free, 
the  fee  grant  being  less  than  the  fees.      In  the  south,  generally,  the 
subscriptions  are  larger  and  the  fees  were  lower,  and  the  schools  have 
gained  somewhat  by  the  fee  grant ;  but  everywhere  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance is  increasing,  and  the  income  is  diminishing.     In  the  school  of 
which  I  am  treasurer  the  average  attendance  is  about  four  hundred  and 
tifty,  and  has  been  about  the  same  for  the  last  ten  years  \  but  while  our 
expenditure  ten  years  ago  was  only  ;;^6oo,  last  year  it  was  j^737. 
There  has  been  an  increase  all  round — in  books,  in  fuel,  repairs  and 
rates — but  chiefly  in  salaries,  which  were  ;;^478  in  1883  and  last  year 
were  ;£6o8,  more  than  the  whole  expenditure  ten  years  ago.    They  are 
still  below  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Board,  and  even  while  I  have  been 
writing  this  paper  a  very  reasonable  request  has  been  made  by  some 
assistants  for  an  increase.    Our  income  from  voluntary  contributions  is 
about  ;;^ioo  a  year.     We  earn  a  grant  as  large  and  larger  than  we 
can  receive,  but  the  result  of  all  is  a  steady  increase  of  the  adverse 
balance.    And  this  I  find  to  be  the  position  of  an  immense  number  of 
schools  all  over  the  country.     How  are  we  to  meet  the  fresh  demands 
of  which  the  Education  Department  has  already  given  us  notice  ?    And 
this  is  not  all.    While  the  standard  of  educational  efficiency  is  being 
raised  in  the  Board  schools,  the  position  and  work  of  our  schools  are  in 
danger  of  being  lowered — I   fear  I  ought  to  say  are  actually  being 
lowered — for  want  of  funds.    Though  salaries  have  increased,  they  are 
still,  taking  them  all  round,  inadequate,  and  the  staff  is  often  insufficient, 
and  the  head  teachers  overworked.    The  schools  themselves  and  the 
apparatus  are  old-fashioned,  and  want  renewal  and  improvement.     The  . 
result  of  this  is  that  we  cannot  get  the  best  teachers,  our  pupil  teachers 
take  inferior  positions  in  the  class  lists,  we  are  unable  to  introduce  new 
subjects  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  as  our  schools  become  less  efficient, 
children,  and  in  many  cases  the  very  children  whom  we  should  most 
desire  to  retain,  will  be  withdrawn,  and  sent  to  Board  schools,  not 
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because  the  parents  dislike  Church  schools,  but  because  they  want  the 
best  teaching. 

This  is  a  dark  picture,  but  it  is  not  imaginary.  We  must  face  the 
facts.  During  the  last  year,  out  of  sixty-five  new  School  Boards  that 
were  formed,  forty-three  were  created  because  existing  Voluntary  schools 
were  given  up  or  failed  to  provide  the  accommodation  required.  {Report 
1894,  pp.  xxiii.)  Out  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty- four  schools 
warned  by  the  Department  during  the  seven  months  prior  to  April  last, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  least,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  were 
Church  schools.  Two  dangers,  then,  are  threatening  us,  that  unless  we 
get  relief,  it  will  soon  become  impossible  to  maintain  a  great  many  of 
our  schools,  and  that  a  great  many  of  our  schools  will  soon  cease  to  be 
worth  maintaining. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  relief,  and  what  relief  are  we  to 
require?  When,  some  months  ago,  L promised  this  paper,  I  expected  to 
have  before  me  the  recommendations  of  the  Archbishops'  committee. 
I  regret  that  their  report  is  still  delayed.  It  is  necessary,  above  all, 
that  in  any  demand  we  make  we  should  be  agreed.  We  shall  have  to 
apply  to  Parliament,  and  we  can  only  do  so  successfully  as  a  united  body, 
having  confidence  in  our  leaders,  and  ready  to  follow  them.  If  our 
leaders  will  not  lead,  the  cause  is  lost.  If  they  will  lead  us,  I  trust  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  surrender  our  own  private  opinions  and  support  the 
policy  which  they,  with  their  wider  knowledge,  may  determine  to  be  the 
best.  Whatever  suggestions  I  may  make,  I  will  cheerfully  withdraw  if 
the  Archbishops'  committee  should  disapprove  them,  or  think  them 
inexpedient. 

Subject  to  this,  then,  I  think  we  should  demand  that  the  Voluntary 
schools,  recognized  already  as  a  part  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the 
country,  should  have  such  financial  aid  given  them  that  they  may  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Board  schools  in  respect  of  efficiency  and 
permanence.    The  dual  system  must  be  maintained. 

Two  measures  have  been  proposed  for  their  relief  that  we  should 
insist  upon. 

I. — They  should  be  freed  from  liability  for  rates.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  they  are  not  rated  at  all.  In  some  they  are  rated 
at  a  nominal  or  moderate  amount.  In  others  they  are  rated  heavily. 
It  is  a  hardship  that,  making  no  profit  and  saving  money  to  the 
ratepayers,  they  should  be  burdened  with  the  payment  of  rates.  It  is 
an  aggravation  that  they  should  have  to  pay  rates  for  the  support  of  the 
Board  schools.  It  is  true  that  the  Board  schools  are  rated  too,  but  this 
is  a  mere  waste  of  money.  The  money  goes  from  one  public  fund  into 
another  for  the  benefit  only  of  the  collector,  who  takes  a  commission 
out  of  it  by  the  way.  All  schools  should  be  freed  from  rates.  Both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  in  the  Education  Commission  were  agreed 
on  this,  and  if  Churchmen  had  been  more  active  and  insistent,  the  Bill 
introduced  for  this  purpose  in  the  last  Parliament  would  have  been 
supported  by  the  Government,  and  carried. 

II. — ^The  17s.  6d.  limit  should  be  abolished,  and  schools  allowed  to 
receive  the  whole  of  the  grant  they  earn.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  are  familiar  and  conclusive.  The  limit  was  fixed  by  Parliament  in 
1 8761  as  a  relaxation  of  the  previous  limit,  and  because  it  was  understood 
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to  represent  half  the  average  cost  of  a  child's  schooling  at  the  time. 
{Education  Commissioner^  Report^  p,  34.)  But  the  expense  per  child, 
which  was  then  about  J[^\  15s.,  taking  the  average  of  Voluntary  and 
Board  schools,  is  now,  taking  the  same  average,  £^2  2s.  9d.  The 
circumstances  have  altered.  And  the  imposition  of  any  limit  works 
badly.  It  chiefly  affects  the  very  schools  that  most  need  help,  and  best 
deserve  it — good  schools  in  poor  districts.  It  discourages  improvement, 
because  when  the  school  has  done  enough  to  earn  17s.  6d.  per  head, 
any  improvement  is  a  loss  to  the  managers.  The  limit  is  unfair,  and  it 
is  impolitic.  In  some  cases  it  seriously  cripples  the  schools.  It  was 
reported  the  other  day  that  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Eccles,  Lancashire, 
the  deduction  from  the  grant  earned  by  seventeen  schools  during  three 
years  amounted  to  2s.  6d.  per  child.  On  one  occasion  £^12  was 
deducted  from  the  grant  earned  by  one  school. 

We  may,  then,  fairly  and  reasonably  demand  that  school's  should  be 
■  freed  from  the  payment  of  rates,  and  should  be  allowed  to  receive  the 
whole  of  the  grant  they  earn.  To  many  schools  this  relief  would  be  a 
great  boon.  In  the  case  of  my  own  school,  if  we  had  had  it  some  years 
ago,  we  should  not  now  be  in  debt  at  all,  or  the  debt,  at  most,  would  be 
only  a  trifle.  But  taking  the  schools  altogether,  the  relief  would  not  be 
sufficient.  The  total  loss  on  Church  schools  last  year  was  more  than 
^41,500 (average  expenses  ^i  1 7s.  6d.— average  income  J[^\  i6s.  ijd. 
=  sjd.  X  average  attendance  1,806,207  =  ;^4^549  14s).  The  total 
deductions  under  Article  107  were  only  ;;£2o,943,  and  the  total 
amount  of  rates  paid  cannot  be  very  large,  though  in  individual  cases 
the  rating  is  burdensome.  The  relief  under  these  heads  alone  would 
not  meet  our  present  wants.  We  require  relief  that  will  enable  us  to 
put  and  keep  our  schools  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Board  schools.  ■ 
Such  relief  can  come  only  from  the  rates.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
any  of  the  schemes  of  rate  aid  that  have  been  proposed.  I  have  not 
time  to  do  so,  and  if  I  had,  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  expedient.  I  will 
only  say  that,  as  a  condition  of  rate  aid,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
surrender  a  part  of  our  present  freedom  of  management,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  things  that  we  cannot  give  up. 

We  ought,  in  such  case,  to  admit  and  to  welcome  representatives  both 
of  the  ratepayers  and  of  the  parents  of  the  children  on  our  school 
committee,  or  on  a  voluntary  school  board.  The  school  accounts  ought 
to  be  subject  to  a  public  audit,  and  to  be  published.  Where  the  Church 
school  is  the  only  school  in  the  place,  provision  should  be  made  for 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  children  of  Dissenters  by  a  teacher 
nominated  by  their  parents. 

(i)  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  trustees  must  retain  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  school  buildings.  (2)  The  Church  managers  alone  must 
have  the  direction  of  the  religious  teaching,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers,  and  a  veto  in  respect  of  the  selection  of  school  books.  (3)  Where 
the  only  school  is  a  Board  or  Dissenting  school,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  children  of  Church-people  to  receive  religious  instruction 
from  the  clergy  of  the  parish.  (4)  Voluntary  subscriptions  must  be  main- 
tained to  an  amount  that  will  at  least  cover  the  cost  of  the  religious 
instruction.  To  give  up  our  voluntary  subscriptions  would  be  to  give 
up  our  right  to  the  schools,  to  abandon  the  duty  and  lose  the  privilege 
of  teaching  the  children  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  Church,  their  duty 
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to  God,  and  their  duty  to  their  neighbour.  I  see  no  reason  why  schools 
that  teach  a  definite  religion  should  not  be  put  on  an  equality  with 
schools  that  teach  an  indefinite  religion  in  respect  of  the  secular 
instruction  which  they  both  give,  but  the  teaching  of  religion  itself 
should  continue  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Church  to  her  children. 


ADDRESSES. 

(i)  Religious  Instruction  in  Church  and  Board  Schools. 

Athelstan  Riley,  Esq.,  M.L.S.B. 

In  matters  of  education  the  great  difficulty  which  we  Churchmen  have  to  £ace  is  the 
want  of  unity  of  purpose.  So  divided  are  we  as  to  our  policies  and  our  systems  that 
we  seem  incapable  of  successful  and  concerted  action.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  ? 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  go  behind  policies  and  systems  until 
we  reach  some  fundamental  principle  upon  which  we  are  agreed.  Now  the  subject 
of  our  discussion  gives  us  just  the  principle  we  want.  We  are  discussing  "  religious 
instruction  in  Church  and  Board  schools."  It  is  taken  as  an  axiom  that  we  want  such 
instruction,  and  this,  I  think,  gives  us  the  first  principle  we  need,  the  principle  which 
unites  us  all — i.^.,  that  religious  instruction  is  an  integral  part  of  education,  that  there 
is  no  education  worthy  of  the  name  without  it.  Of  course,  we  might  admit  that  you 
can  give  children  instruction  in  the  three  R's  without  religion,  but  the  instant  you 
educate  the  child,  directly  you  begin  to  give  him  moral  instruction,  then  the  necessity 
for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion  becomes  imperative,  and  we  may  go  further 
and  add  that  for  us  the  foundation  of  that  religion  must  be  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ; 
we  utterly  reject  the  teaching  of  morality  apart  from  the  light  of  the  Incarnation. 
Now,  how  does  this  principle  bear  upon  our  subject  ?  We  may  say  at  once  that 
religious  instruction  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  our  Church  schools ;  in  them  we 
are  unfettered,  and  this  is  the  fact  which  should  make  us  careful  never  to  surrender 
one  of  our  schools  as  long  as  we  have  a  penny  in  our  pockets.  But  how  about  Board 
schools  ?  Whilst  we  are  fighting  for  the  existence  of  our  Church  schools  we  dare  not 
neglect  our  children  in  the  Board  schools,  and  they  are  being  swept  into  these  schools  by 
the  thousand — into  the  great  Board  schools  of  England.  I  take  London  as  an  instance. 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  information  that  I  have,  that  in  the  London  Board 
schools  there  are  twice  the  number  of  little  children  of  the  Church  that  there  are  in 
all  the  Church  schools  of  London  put  together.  How  do  Board  schools  differ  from 
Church  schools  ?  They  differ  in  this — that  Board  schools  were  founded  without  any 
reference  to  our  principle.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  England  the  State 
treated  religion  as  a  thing  indifferent  to  education,  and  in  the  Board  schools  you  may 
or  may  not  banish  religious  instruction  as  you  please.  Now  there  are  some  people  who  say 
that  the  School  Board  is  not  the  proper  body  to  teach  religion.  If  this  be  so  we  can 
only  reply  that  on  Christian  principles  it  is  not  the  proper  body  to  educate.  Without 
going  so  far  as  this,  we  may,  I  think,  readily  admit  that  religion  and  Board  schools 
do  not  go  well  tc^ether,  and  this  for  three  reasons.  First  of  all,  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  law  ;  secondly,  the  hybrid  religious  constitution  of  Boards  ;  and,  further, 
the  instability  of  purpose  produced  by  the  triennial  elections.  Looking  at  all  these 
difficulties  we  are  tempted  to  adapt  the  remark  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  and  to  say, 
"  That  a  School  Board  teaching  religion  is  like  a  dog  walking  on  its  hind  legs — it 
does  not  do  it  well,  but  it  is  a  marvellous  thing  it  should  do  it  at  alL"    Now  what  can  we 
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teach  in  Board  schools?  (i)  Can  we  teach  historical  Christianity?  Is  that  legal? 
<2)  Have  we  the  right  to  secure  such  instruction  by  Christian  teachers  ?  Because  it 
is  clear  that  this  combination  will  alone  secure  what  we  want.  The  Bible  in  the 
hands  of  a  Unitarian,  unhappily,  does  not  mean  Christianity,  for,  unless  he  is  false  to 
his  conscience,  he  will  not  explain  it  in  a  Christian  sense.  Now  all  religious  instruc- 
tion  in  Board  schools  is  governed  by  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  which  provides  that 
no  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school.  I  might  quote  you  the  statesmen  who 
spoke  at  the  time  that  clause  was  passed  to  show  that  you  can  teach  historical 
Christianity  under  the  law,  but  I  have  not  time  to  do  that,  and  I  will  go  straight  to  the 
Education  Department.  The  Education  Department  is  the  body  which  is  charged 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and  its  administration.  Here,  surely,  we  have  a 
higher  authority  than  the  individual  opinion  of  any  man,  however  eminent.  1  beg 
your  careful  attention  to  its  attitude  and  action,  (i)  It  has  always  recc^ized  the 
legality  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  taught 
in  very  many  Board  schools.  (2)  It  goes  further ;  it  admits  the  legality  of  denomina- 
tional teaching.  Hear  Mr.  Cumin,  the  late  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Department, 
before  the  last  Royal  Commission : — "  The  difference  is  this  :  You  must  not  use  a 
catechism  or  formulary ;  but  you  may  give  denominational  teaching  in  the  Board 
schoolSf  whereas  in  the  Voluntary  schools  you  give  denominational  teaching,  and  you 
use  the  formulary  and  the  catechism." 

This  is  the  view  which  the  Department  holds  at  the  present  day  and  acts  upon. 
That  is  shown  by  recent  action  with  regard  to  Jewish  instruction  in  London 
Board  schools,  which  places  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
of  the  Department  in  October  last,  the  Board  informed  the  Department  that  it  had, 
for  many  years,  been  appointing  Jewish  teachers  to  instruct  Jewish  children,  and  that  in 
their  instruction  they  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  distinctive  dogmas.  We  are  now  in  October,  1894,  and  the  Department 
has  not  ordered  that  teaching  to  be  discontinued.  It  is  clear  from  this,  therefore,  that  in 
Board  schools  (i)  you  may  have  a  creed  register,  (2)  you  may  appoint  teachers  for 
different  denominations,  (3)  you  may  give  definite  denominational  teaching ;  therefore  a 
fortiori  you  may  secure  the  bare  minivium  of  Christian,  not  denominational,  teaching 
to  Christian  children  by  Christian  teachers.  In  1871  we  made  in  London  a  compromise 
with  the  Nonconformists — a  compromise  which  has  spread  throughout  the  country, 
that  for  the  sake  of  peace  we  would  have  a  common  religion  taught  to  our  children. 
I  am  not  here  to  defend  compromises  in  matters  moral  or  religious,  but  I  say  without 
hesitation  that  the  men  who  made  that  compromise  thought  they  had  secured  Christian 
teaching  for  the  children  of  the  Church.  What  are  we  now  being  told  ?  Have  you 
read  the  utterances  of  the  Nonconformist  leaders  and  the  different  collective  manifestoes 
of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  ?  What  do  they  say  ?  That  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  may  not  be  taught  out  of  the  rates — that  is,  not  in  the  Board  schools. 
Do  you  read  the  London  press,  the  organs  of  our  opponents,  the  Dctily  ChronicUy  the 
Daily  News,  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Sun,  the  Star,  the  democratic  weeklies? 
What  do  they  maintain  day  after  day,  week  after  week  ?  (i)  That  the  compromise 
was  not  a  Christian  compromise ;  (2)  that  Christian  parents  can  have  no  security  that 
their  children  are  not  placed  for  religious  instruction  under  an  infidel ;  and  (3)  that 
the  Bible  must  not  be  treated  in  the  Board  schools  as  a  Christian  book.  And  the  cry 
goes  up,  not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  country,  that  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  is  a  *'  sectarian  "  dogma.  What  is  left  to  our  children  ?  A  religion  with  Christ 
cut  out  of  it,  neutrality  as  to  the  Incarnation,  when  our  little  ones  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Ever-Blessed  Trinity,  are  instructed  from  the  sacred  Scriptures — this  is  the  religion 
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they  would  force  on  us.  We  gave  up  much  in  1870 ;  we  are  to  give  up  more  now. 
The  time  has  come  for  pressing  us  still  further.  "  Back/'  they  cry,  'Mf  you  would 
not  lose  your  all."  My  brothers,  they  talk  as  if  they  knew  not  who  we  were,  they 
threaten  us  as  if  we  were  some  mushroom  sect,  without  a  history,  without  a  past  t 
But  we  have  a  mighty  ancestry  in  Christ ;  we  are  defending  all  we  hold  most  dear, 
our  children,  our  faith,  the  honour  of  our  Lord  ;  we  are  the  sons  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
the  spiritual  children  of  the  martyrs,  and  we  will  not  stir !  We  have  no  need  to 
be  afraid.  We  may  lose  a  little  here  or  there,  but  in  the  end  we  must  prevail.  The 
attempt  to  coerce  our  consciences  and  to  force  upon  our  children  a  religion — if  religion 
it  can  be  called — which  we  detest  and  abhor,  is  so  monstrous,  so  illiberal,  so  contrary 
to  all  principles  of  justice,  that  it  is  bound  to  fail  in  the  end.  But  one  word  of 
caution :  in  maintaining  our  just  rights  let  us  be  just  and  generous  to  our  opponents. 
While  we  claim  essentially  Christian  teaching  for  our  children  in  Board  schools, 
supported  by  our  money,  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  send  them,  let  us  not  think 
of  forcing  that  teaching  upon  others.  Painful  as  it  is  to  see  the  descendants  of  a 
Baxter  or  a  Wesley  rejecting  the  Christian  basis  for  education,  let  us  remember  that 
to  their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  have  their  children  taught 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  let  us  not  force  these  doctrines  upon  them.  For  by  so 
doing  we  should  not  only  weaken  our  impregnable  position,  but  do  violence  to  those 
responsibilities  and  rights  of  parents  which  are  theirs  by  the  law  of  nature.  One  word 
more,  and  I  have  done.  May  I  quote  the  advice  of  one  who  never  compromised  his 
religion  ?  He  was,  we  are  told,  "  a  pestilent  fellow,*'  a  "  mover  of  sedition  "  in  a  nation 
which  had  up  to  that  time  "  enjoyed  great  quietness,"  He  was,  moreover,  a  sectarian  of 
the  basest  kind,  one  of  our  sect,  for  he  was  "a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the 
Naiarenes."  What  is  his  exhortation  to  us? — '^  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith, 
quit  you  like  men,  be  strong.*'  And  then  he  adds  what  the  good  soldier  of  Christ 
must  never  foiget,  even  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight,  *'  Let  all  your  things  be 
done  with  charity." 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

I  AM  in  a  measure  grateful  to  the  Subjects  Committee  for  having  allowed  me  so  long 
a  time  in  which  to  put  before  you  what  I  think  upon  these  very  important  matters. 
From  the  position  which  I  hold  I  suspect  that  I  shall  be  able  to  occupy  the  full  time 
without  any  of  the  very  pleasing  interruptions  which  very  often  rob  speakers  of  what 
is  their  due,  because  it  is  almost  a  necessity  that  a  bishop  who  has  taken  a  very  la^;e 
part  in  dealing  with  matters  of  this  kind,  and  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Society,  cannot  help  himself,  but  must  examine  several  of  these  questions  from  points 
of  view  which  may  not  present  themselves  to  everybody  who  hears  me.  I  cannot 
help  knowing  that  a  good  deal  of  what  I  have  to  say  ¥rill  not  fall  in  quite  with  the 
general  drift  of  the  feeling  of  the  meeting.  I  have  to  speak  of  the  religious  teaching 
in  Church  schools  and  in  the  Board  schools.  With  regard  to  religious  teaching  in 
Church  schools  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  lay  any  very  great  stress 
upon  it,  because  I  think  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  which  is  not  fully  and 
entirely  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  those  who  have  charge  of  Church  schools.  I 
will  only  say  that  I  hold  that  .the  Church  schools  exist,  and  can  only  exist,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  religious  instruction  in  the  very  forefront  of  all  that  they  are  aiming 
at.  AMiatever  else  we  may  do,  we  must  still  maintain  the  Church  schools  as  places  for 
religious  instruction  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  anything  which  interferes  with  our 
holding  that  position  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  and,  I  believe,  also  in  yours,  fatal  to 
the  continued  existence  of  Church  schools  at  all.    But,  of  course,  there  is  a  different 
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question  raised  the  moment  that  you  come  to  the  Board  schools.  I  had  to  take  a 
part  in  the  carrying  of  the  Act  of  1870.  I  knew  Mr.  Forster  very  intimately.  I 
knew  every  separate  step  that  was  taken  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  I  knew 
what  it  was  that  lay  before  the  Government  at  that  time  as  an  alternative,  and  what 
were  the  conditions  under  which  the  Act  was  passed  in  its  present  shape.  At  one 
moment  during  the  course  of  carrying  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  there 
was  a  choice  whether  or  not  the  schools  should  be  secular  or  should  be  religious  as 
well  as  secular.  There  was  a  very  strong  leaning  in  the  Cabinet  in  favour  of  secular 
schools,  with  more  or  less  provision  for  enabling  religious  teachers  appointed  by  the 
parents,  or  by  the  different  denominations,  to  come  in  and  give  religious  instruction  to 
the  children.  The  other  alternative  was  to  introduce  religion  into  the  schools,  and  to 
introduce  it  in  such  a  way  as,  though  not  to  satisfy,  yet,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent 
opposition  from  either  side  in  this  matter.  The  arrangements  which  had  to  be  met 
were  such  as  it  might  fairly  be  hoped  would  not  be  resisted  by  Churchmen  and  would 
not  be  resisted  by  Nonconformists ;  and  the  form  which  this  took  was  the  acceptance 
of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  together  with  the  permission  given  to  the  School  Boards 
to  give  religious  instruction  if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so.  The  controversy  between  the 
two  sides,  you  may  say,  arose  from  the  very  fact  that  religious  instruction  came  in  this 
very  half-hearted  way.  That  is,  it  was  not  made  compulsory  upon  the  Board  schools 
generally,  but  it  was  left  for  the  School  Boards,  each  for  itself,  to  decide  whether  there 
should  be  any  religious  instruction  at  all.  In  order  to  satisfy  those  who  opposed 
religious  teaching  on  the  side  of  the  Nonconformists  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  was 
introduced,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  teaching  of  what  we  may  call 
denominational  doctrine,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  teaching  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Nonconformists,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  impossible  to  represent  any  School  Board  as  having  been  captured  by  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  carrying  a  flag  which  could  be  called  a  denominational  flag. 

The  use  of  any  formulary  belonging  to  either  side  would  be  held  as  in  some  way  the 
flag  of  that  side,  and  the  adoption  of  such  a  flag  would  be  considered  a  perpetual  insult  to 
all  those  who  could  not  flght  under  that  flag  on  any  terms.  This  was  the  exact  position 
which  that  clause  was  intended  to  hold.  Of  course,  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to 
work  such  a  clause  as  this  without  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation  and  without  the 
possibilities  that,  in  spite  of  any  such  clause,  the  schools  of  the  School  Boards  might  be 
used  for  denominational  purposes.  We  have  experienced  the  result  of  the  compromise 
that  was  then  made — the  compromise,  not  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  has  pointed  out  to  us,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  usually 
employed  in  English  politics.  The  compromise  in  one  sense  has  worked  well.  That 
is,  on  the  whole,  it  has  not  so  dissatisfied  the  people  of  this  country  as  to  induce  any 
very  large  section  to  endeavour  to  repeal  it.  But  although  it  has  worked  well  in  this 
sense,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  a  very  vigorous  endeavour  has  been 
made,  and  is  now  being  made,  to  wrest  that  compromise  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
religious  instruction  either  such  as  can  hardly  be  called  religious  instruction  at  all,  or 
such  as  the  great  body  of  Churchmen  would  strongly  condemn.  There  can  ht  no 
question  that  what  are  called  the  Progressive  School  are  moving  in  that  direction,  and 
a  very  difficult,  and  I  was  going  to  say  almost  impossible,  task  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  London  School  Board  for  the  last  three  years  in  the  endeavour  to  set  this 
matter  right.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  been  quite  wise  in  the  methods  that  they 
have  adopted.  I  think  that  in  many  particulars  they  have  not  sufficiently  considered 
the  character  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  as  forbidding  any  denominational  flag ; 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  on  one  occasion  publicly  expressed  my  belief  that  one  part 
of  their  action  has  been  a  great  mistake.     But  I  have  never  said,  and  I  have  never 
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thought,  that  if  we  are  to  choose  between  their  action  and  the  action  of  the  Progressive 
minority  on  the  School  Board,  such  as  it  now  has  revealed  itself,  there  can  be  a 
moments  hesitation  as  to  the  choice  between  the  two.  They  have,  in  my  judgment, 
made  a  mistake  which  will  embarrass  us  very  much,  because  it  is  hopeless  at  present, 
and  probably  will  be  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  to  think  of  altering  the  Act  of 
1870  in  this  particular ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  get  a  very  great  disadvantage  if  we 
fight  upon  any  other  basis  than  that  which  goes  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  generally 
— namely,  the  Bible.     I  am  not  afraid  of  a  Unitarian  interpretation  of  the  Bible* 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  good  reason  to  be  afraid  of  it,  but  now  you  find, 
when  you  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  Unitarians,  that  they  no  longer  content 
themselves  with  a  Unitarian  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  but  they  reject  altogether 
those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  inconsistent  with  their  opinions.  They  treat  parts 
of  the  Bible  as  legends.  They  treat  the  account  of  our  Lord's  birth  as  a  mere  legend 
that  had  grown  up  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  They  treat  such  passages  as  the 
opening  of  S.  John's  Gospel  as  no  longer  really  binding.  They  deal  with  such 
passages  as  the  well-known  teaching  of  S.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  by 
expressing  doubts  whether  S.  Paul  really  wrote  that  Epistle  at  all.  And  sometimes, 
going  on  still  further,  they  are  ready  to  maintain  that  we  are  not  to  be  bound  by  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles  any  more  than  we  are  to  be  bound  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  This,  of  course,  puts  them  out  of  court  if  the  supremacy  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  we  have  it,  is  maintained.  I  am  very  confident  that  on  the  Bible  we 
can  take  our  stand  with  safety. 

The  London  School  Board  has  a  still  further  means  of  dealing  with  all  questions  of 
this  sort,  for  they  can  interfere  wherever  they  think  fit  to  do  so ;  and  they  are  bound 
by  their  own  rules  to  interfere  to  stop  any  teacher  from  teaching  anything  that  is  of  a 
proselytising  character.  If  a  man  teaches  Unitarianism  there  can  be  no  question  at  all 
that  he  is  contravening  that  rule,  and  that,  so  far  as  his  power  goes,  he  is  endeavouring 
to  teach  that  which  attaches  children  to  a  particular  religious  body.  I  say  this  in 
order  to  point  out  why  it  is  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the 
School  Board  has  been  wise.  I  think  that  it  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  Church  to 
hold  the  position  in  the  country  and  before  Parliament  which  we  ought  to  hold. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  aim  which  the  majority  was 
pursuing  was  the  right  aim,  the  true  aim,  and  the  aim  which  all  members  of  the 
Church  and  of  a  vast  majority  even  of  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church,  but 
who  call  themselves  Christians  and  are  in  their  own  sense  truly  Christians,  would 
uphold.  I  think  that  we  are  bound  to  recognize  what  they  have  done  ;  and,  when  it 
'comes  to  any  choice  between  them  and  opponents  of  that  sort.  Churchmen,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  Christians  generally,  ought  not  to  hesitate  for  a  moment.  But  looking 
broadly  over  the  country  and  seeing  what  are  the  conflicts  coming  upon  us,  I  think 
that  we  require  the  very  greatest  caution  in  the  methods  which  we  adopt ;  and  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  all  those  who  are  taking  up  this  question  at  all  that  they 
should  look  very  carefully  to  both  sides,  and  endeavour,  as  far  as  they  possibly  can, 
not  to  alienate  from  themselves  a  great  mass  of  truly  religious  people  who  want  to 
have  the  Bible  taught,  and  want  to  have  true  Christian  doctrines  taught,  but  who  are 
sensitive  to  a  degree  which  I  cannot  praise  about  the  mode  in  which  the  teaching 
shall  be  given. 

If  we  do  not  follow  this,  theii,  of  course,  the  line  will  be  to  accept  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury's  proposal,  and  extend  it  further  and  further.  The  end,  of  course,  must  be 
what  the  Cabinet  were  once  thinking  of— namely,  secular  schools  with  provision  made 
for  religious  instruction.  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  very  serious  loss.  Being 
myself  an  old  schoolmaster,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
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that  the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  education  should  also  give  them 
religious  instruction,  if  we  can  possibly  secure  it,  and  should  also  abstain  from  ever 
teaching  anything  which  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  have  to 
unteach  in  the  Sunday  school  or  after  the  boys  and  girls  have  left  the  school.  If  I 
could  secure  that  with  certainty  I  should  think  that  I  had  secured  sufficient  to  justify 
me  in  saying  that  the  system,  poor  as  it  may  be  in  many  respects,  is  far  better  than  a 
system  of  secular  schools  in  which  the  religious  teacher  comes  in,  as  it  were,  not  to 
teach  what  belongs  to  the  school,  and  not  to  teach  that  which  the  children  generally 
are  led  to  look  upon  as  the  more  important  thing,  and  not  to  teach  that  which  her 
Majesty's  inspectors  will  look  into,  but  to  teach  something  which  is,  as  it  were,  on 
one  side.  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  making  the 
religious  instruction  such  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  I  think,  further,  that  that  method 
would  lower  the  character  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  that  you  would  have  the  very 
serious  risk  that  in  many  cases  the  schoolmasters,  by  smiles,  by  manner,  by  gestures, 
and  by  their  personal  conduct,  would  contrive,  without  saying  one  word  which  could 
be  laid  hold  of,  to  insinuate  into  the  minds  of  the  children  such  germs  of  unbelief  as 
would  bring  forth  terrible  fniit  in  the  future.  That  is  the  view  which  I  entertain 
upon  this  important  matter. 

I  was  very  glad,  however,  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Bill  carried  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  voted  for  it,  and  should  supix)rt  it  and  vote  for  it  again.  I 
confess  that  I  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  one  point,  for  I  do 
think  that  if  we  are  to  let  any  outside  teachers,  either  within  the  Board  schools  or  in 
some  other  school  building,  give  religious  instruction,  we  shall  find  it  absolutely 
necessary,  and,  to  my  mind  it  seems  to  be  just,  that  some  similar  arrangement  should 
be  made  wherever  the  Church  school  was  the  only  school  to  which  the  children  had 
access.  I  think  that  if  we  are  making  so  much  of  religious  instruction,  we  cannot 
afford  to  say  to  the  Nonconformists,  "  Your  religious  instruction  is  not  worth  con- 
sidering  at  all."  In  my  mind  we  cannot  do  that  either  in  justice  or  in  charity,  and  I 
give  just  the  same  as  I  should  ask  to  be  given.  Where  it  was  really  needed  that 
teachers  should  give  special  religious  instruction  to  a  certain  body  of  the  children  in 
the  Board  schools,  whether  they  were  outside  teachers  selected  by  the  parents  or  some 
of  the  actual  teachers  of  the  school,  I  think  that  justice  demands  that  where  the 
Church  school  is  the  only  school  to  which  the  Nonconformists  can  send  their  children, 
they  must  have  a  similar  right  there.  I  think  that  I  have  said  sufficiently  what  I 
have  to  say  upon  this  point.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  me, 
if  time  permitted,  to  go  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  least,  and  although  I  might  vex 
some  of  you,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  cease  to  hold  your  attention  or  to  interest 
you  in  what  I  was  sa3dng.  But  I  must  pass  on  to  the  next  subject — namely,  the 
confederated  schools. 

I  heartily  agree  with  all  that  Canon  Thompson  said  about  the  value  of  such 
federations.  When  the  Free  Schools  Act  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Lords  I 
did  my  very  utmost  to  introduce  clauses  which  would  make  confederation  easy ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  to  word  them  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  with  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  money  matters,  and  (if  I  may  use 
a  very  familiar  phrase)  the  House  of  Commons  got  upon  its  hind  legs  and  reared 
about  and  altogether  objected  to  them.  I  may  observe  that  the  clauses  were  accepted 
by  the  Education  Department  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  put  aside  entirely  the  question  which  we  were  considering,  and  only 
insisted  that  they  would  not  have  their  privileges  touched  on  any  account  for  any 
purpose  on  earth.    I  should  be  veiy  glad  indeed  to  make  confederation  easier  than  it  is. 

I  go  on  to  the  third  head,  and  I  must  be  very  brief  upon  it.     I  will  begin  by 
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saying  that  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Shelly 
in  his  paper  when  he  spoke  of  everybody  waiting  for  the  policy  of  the  bishops. 
It  is  not  the  case.     The  bishops  have  said  again  and  again  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
right  thing  to  do  at  the  present  moment  is  to  go  on  raising  money  by  every  means 
that  you  can  and  not  to  ask  for  aid  from  the  rates  now.     That  is  our  policy  at  present, 
and  we  have  said  it  in  every  possible  shape.     The  opposition  which  takes  the  form  of 
saying  that  people  are  vraiting  for  the  policy  of  the  bishops  does  not  mean  that  people 
do  not  know  what  is  the  policy  of  the  bishops,  but  it  means  that  they  do  not  like  that 
policy.     That  is  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter.      I  hold  still  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  it  is  not  wise  to  go  to  Parliament  for  any  aid  from  the  rates  for  Church 
schools,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  can  be  wise  as  long  as  3rou  stand  in  such  a 
position  that  you  are  very  likely  to  have  rate  interference  with  your  management  as 
the  necessary  correlative  of  rate  aid  for  your  resources.     I  think  that  until  we  can  see 
our  way  to  fighting  this  battle  on  the  issue  that  we  shall  keep  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers  in  our  own  hands,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  go  to  Parliament  and  ask  for  aid  from 
the  rates.     There  are  two  reasons  in  particular  why  I  would  press  this  upon  you.    In 
the  first  place,  I  am  confident  that  under  the  present  Parliament  such  a  battle  would 
be  hopeless,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  you  can  really  believe  that  it  would 
not  be ;  and  I  think  that  to  anticipate  the  time  when  there  is  a  chance  of  our  carrying 
any  such  application  without*  very  serious  disaster  to  our  Church  schools,  and  to 
precipitate  the  conflict  now,  will  be  to  help  our  opponents  in  opposition  to  anything  of 
the  kind.     I  hold,  and  hold  more  strongly  than  I  have  ever  held  it  before,  in  conse- 
quence to  a  great  extent  of  what  the  teachers  themselves  are  wishing,  that  we  must 
keep  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  in  our  own  hands,  because  there  is  no  other 
security  which  we  can  offer  to  our  subscribers  and  supporters  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  Church  schools  at  all. 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  if  the  religious  instruction  begins  to  be  in  any  degree 
tampered  with  in  our  Church  schools,  the  Church  schools  will  disappear  with  a 
suddenness  that  will  astonish  the  Church.  I  am  confident  that  the  moment  that  you 
take  away  from  the  Church  schools  their  distinctive  character  you  will  lose — and  I 
most  add  you  will  deserve  to  lose — the  support  which  you  now  get,  and  Board  schools 
will  be  everjrwhere  the  only  schools  that  will  have  the  education  of  the  children  in 
their  hands.  I  should  look  upon  that  as  a  terrible  evil.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  demand  made  at  present  for  support  from  the  rates. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  namely,  that  any  such  confession  of  weakness  on  our 
port  as  that  of  coming  before  Parliament  and  saying  that  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
we  are  beaten  and  must  give  up,  would  do  us  far  more  damage  than  we  are  quite 
aware  of.  I  still  hold  that  the  policy  which  the  Church  ought  to  adopt  is  that  of 
fighting  to  get  rid  of  the  rates  upon  the  buildings  and  to  get  rid  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit, 
and  for  the  rest  to  raise  money  with  all  our  efforts,  and  to  urge  upon  the  laity  that  if 
they  call  themselves  Churchmen  and  religious  men  with  any  meaning  at  all  in  their 
words,  they  are  bound  to  come  forward  at  such  a  crisis  as  this  and  help  us  to  maintain 
our  schools.  I  stand  for  the  Fabian  policy,  and  though  Fabius  was  not  popular  at 
Rome  when  he  was  defending  Rome  on  the  lines  which  he  marked  out,  we  know 
how  the  Romans  regarded  him  afterwards,  impatient  as  they  were  at  the  time,  and 
longing  for  a  "  forward  policy  "  as  the  only  one  suitable  to  the  crisis  of  the  day. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry,  D.D.,  D.CL.,  Canon  of  Windsor; 
late  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitan  of  Australia. 

I'  AGREE  SO  entirely  with  the  Bishop  of  London's  speech,  that  I  would  not  intrude 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress  except  that  I  may  be  able  to  throw  light  from  my 
own  experience  on  very  important  features  of  this  controversy.  I  had  an  experience 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  carrying  out  to  the  utmost  what  I  may  call  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury's  scheme.  There  were,  in  New  South  Wales,  no  such  things,  practically, 
as  Church  of  England  schools ;  at  least,  where  they  existed  they  were  not  recognized 
by  the  State  ;  but  there  was  a  twofold  provision.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
remarkable  statement  that  secular  education  (by  which  I  suppose  we  ought  to 
mean  education  for  this  seculnfn  or  life)  was  impossible  without  religious  instruction. 
There  was  no  hesitation  there  in  the  Public  School  Act  But  besides  that  we  had  a 
right — and  we  took  advantage  of  that  right— to  go  into  the  schools  during  school  hours 
and  gather  together  our  own  Church  children  and  any  children  whose  parents  com- 
mitted them  to  our  charge,  and  teach  them  freely  and  unfetteredly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  This  was  a  great  boon,  and  we  strained  every  nerve  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
As  a  rule  our  teachers  were  welcomed  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  school,  and  on  this 
remarkable  ground — because  our  teaching  improved  the  moral  tone  and  the  character 
of  the  school  itself.  But  great  as  this  boon  was,  it  was  a  very  imperfect  substitute 
for  the  existence  of  a  great  system  of  Church  schools ;  and,  whatever  we  may  think 
with  regard  to  that  system,  I  stand  before  you,  as  the  Bishop  of  Lqndon  has  done 
with  in^itely  greater  authority,  and,  having  had  much  to  do  with  education  in  time 
past,  I  do  implore  you  to  keep  up  your  Church  schools  as  they  are.  Sint  ut  sunt,  out 
non  sint.  Let  them  be  true  Church  schools  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  or,  as 
the  Bishop  of  London  has  said,  let  them  pass  away,  for  they  would  deserve  to  pass 
away.  It  must  not  be  said  that  we,  probably  the  wealthiest  Church  in  Christendom, 
who  lavish  money  with  both  hands  for  such  secondary  purposes  as  magni6cent  church 
buildings  and  the  like,  cannot  meet  the  deficit  which  exists  in  our  Church  schools.  If 
only  we  can  get  the  laity  to  understand  that  it  is  not  a  clerical  question,  but  a  question 
for  the  whole  Church,  I  hold  that  it  would  be  an  utter  discredit  and  a  slander  against 
English  Churchmen  to  say  that  they  would  be  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  sustain 
our  Church  schools  as  they  are.  But  I  venture  to  bring  before  you  this  part  of  my 
experience  on  this  matter,  because  an  ounce  of  expenence  is  worth  a  very  large 
quantity  of  theory.  Another  point  relates  to  religious  teaching  in  Board  schools.  I 
suppose  .that  I  am  the  only  person  in  this  room  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  framing 
of  the  celebrated  rule  of  the  London  School  Board  in  1870.  In  the  first  place,  I 
should  like  to  say  about  {t  that  it  is  utterly  wrong  to  describe  it  as  a  compromise. 
There  was  no  battle  then  between  the  Church  and  Nonconformity.  We  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  We  were  only  anxious  so  to  word  the  phraseology  of  our  rule  as  to 
prevent  any  idea  that  we  were  going  to  sin  against  the  intention  of  the  Act  as  defined 
m  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause.  Our  battle  then  was  with  the  secularist  party.  We  were 
forty-five,  and  they  were  seven  able  and  devoted  secularists — **  the  seven  champions 
of  unchristendom,"  as  we  were  rude  enough  to  call  them  ;  and  between  them  and  us 
there  was  no  compromise,  because  no  compromise  was  possible.  We  were  anxious 
and  determined  to  have  substantial  Christian  teaching,  and  on  that  matter,  I  repeat, 
we  stood  absolutely  side  by  side  with  the  whole  body  of  orthodox  Nonconformity. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  addition  that  has  been  made  to  our  rule  defining  religion  as 
**  the  Christian  religion,'*  let  mesavthat  it  never  crossed  our  minds  that  any  education 
out  of  the  New  Testament  could  oe  other  than  the  Christian  religion.  Therefore  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  words  "Christian  religion  "  have  been  put  in,  and  I 
believe  that  they  will  always  be  retained.  But  they  were  not  put  in  by  us,  for  we 
regarded  them  as  absolutely  unnecessary.  We  are  engaged,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  of  the  last  three  years,  in  a  great  conflict.  I  stand  in  this  respect  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Bishop  of  London.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  policy  of 
the  issuing  of  the  circular  was  a  grave  mistake.  I  am  aware  perfectly  of  the  motives 
with  which  that  circular  was  issued.  I  agree  with  every  word  that  the  circular 
contained.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  School  Board  is  a  body  to  draw  up  what  is 
practically  a  rule  of  faith,  especially  when  it  alters  its  composition  every  three  years  by 
popular  election.  I  may  venture  to  say  that  we  ourselves  trusted  in  this  matter  to 
what  I  may  call  natural  selection.  We  believed  that,  without  any  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Board,  whatever  a  great  mass  of  English  Christians  believed,  would  be  taught  in 
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oar  Board  schools.  We  knew  that  there  might  be  exceptions,  but  all  exceptions  we 
would  have  dealt  with  by  exceptional  policy,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  shoold  have 
thought  it  desirable  -to  issue  such  a  circular  as  was  issued  bv  the  majority  of  the  last 
School  Board.  If  I  had  found  anything  necessary  I  should  have  gone  in,  not  for  the 
issue  of  a  circular,  but  for  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  We  know  that  that 
could  be  taught  under  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause,  and  that  Creed  is  the  great  Creed 
of  the  Western  Church.  I  confess  that  I  prefer  it  to  any  rule  of  faith  drawn  up  by  a 
respectable  body  of  men  in  the  nineteenth  century.  If  only  we  have  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  our  unfettered  Bible 
teachingy  I  believe  that  on  those  matters  with  which  the  circular  deals  we  should  have 
a  system  which  would  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  possible  under  the  Board  schools  ; 
and  remember  that  t)ie  matters  with  which  it  deals  are  not  matters  as  between  the 
Church  and  Nonconformity.  They  are  simply  matters  of  distinct  and  substantial 
iMstoric  Christianity.  But  while  I  feel  that  now  that  the  battle  is  to  be  waged,  and 
now  that  we  have  seen  the  extraordinary  circulars  that  have  been  put  out  on  the  other 
side,  which  would  practically  dilute  away  our  Christianity  till  it  was  positively  colour- 
less, and  give  the  minority  not  the  privilege  of  withdrawal,  but  the  privilege  of  dic- 
tating to  the  majority,  I  say  to  you  in  this  great  contest  which  is  before  us-^^and 
remember  that  it  is  a  contest  which  will  touch  the  whole  education  of  the  country^- 
throw  yourselves  with  heart  and  soul  into  the  candidature  of  those  wl)o,  by  whatever 
mealis,  whether  tactically  mistaken  or  not,  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  maintaining 
the  substantial  Christianity  of  our  schools,  which  must  tell  and  will  tell  on  the  English 
character  and  on  generations  yet  unborn.  Let  us  not  be  divided  among  ourselves  upon 
minor  matters.  Let  us  try  to  draw  to  it,  as  I  think  we  may,  the  great  body  of  our 
orthodox  Nonconformist  brethren,  and  remember  that  the  battle  is  one  for  life  and  for 
death.  It  is  one  for  the  question  whether  the  civilization  of  England  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  shall  be  stamped  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  whether  our  kingdom 
shall  still  be  in  any  sense  a  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 


The  Ven.   E.    G.    Sandford,   Archdeacon   of  Exeter,   Chan- 
cellor and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

As  I  am  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  form  in  which  this  subject  has  been 
brought  before  you  to-day,  pernaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
one  sub-division  of  it  in  which  I  take  a  very  cpreat  interest,  that,  namely,  which  refers 
us  to  confederation  as  the  principle  which  is  the  most  likely  to  give  us  an  educational 
policv  that  we  can  work  at  the  present  time.  There  are  two  things  specially  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  confederation,  and  the  first  is  this,  that  it  is  an  expression  of  thiat 
principle  of  solidarity  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Church,  being  the  outcome 
of  its  inost  fundamental  doctrine,  the  Incarnation,  and  that,  therefore,  all  Church 
activities  ought  to  be  marked  by  this  principle  as  one  of  their  leading  features.  And 
the  second  recommendation  is  this :  that,  whereas  for  our  other  remedies  we  have  to 
go  to  Parliament,  and  success  in  that  appeal,  difficult  to  gain  under  any  circuVn- 
stances,  is  absolutely  out  of  our  reach  until  we  are  agreed  as  to  what  is  the  precise 
thing  that  we  want,  confederation  merely  requires  that  we  should  be  true  to  ourselves, 
and  make  proof  of  our  own  principles.  What  we  want  is  this,  a  confederation  which 
shall  run  through  from  the  locality  to  the  diocese,  and  thence  to  the  centre,  thus  per- 
meating our  n^ole  Church  educational  system.  Such  a  confederation  would  be  a 
source  of  immense  strength— the  strength  which  comes  of  a  great  interdependent 
unity.  I  know  that  there  are  said  to  be  difficulties  in  the  way,  and,  therefore,  it  may 
be  well  to  sav  something  as  to  what  experience  can  teach  in  any  quarter.  May  I  then 
be  permitted  to  mention — I  say  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  diocese  of 
Exeter,  but  because  each  may  contribute  something  by  stating  what  has  come  under 
his  OMm  observation — that  we  have  in  this  diocese  an  illustration  of  two  of  these 
three  principles  of  confederation.  We  have  in  this  city  an  illustration  of  local  con- 
federation, and  I  mention  it  for.  the  reason  that  Canon  Thompson  has  said  that  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  work  a  system  of  confederation  under  the  clauses  of  the 
Government  Free  Education  Act.  This  system  of  confederation  that  we  have  is 
based  on  those  clauses.  We  make  it  a  rule  that  each  school  shall  contribute  a  certain 
proportion  of  its  fee  grant  to  a  common  fund.  This  we  supplement  by  what  is 
gained  from  the  voluntary  subscriptions  and  offertories,  and  we  use  the  whole  ampunt 
thus  derived  for  the  educational  efficiency  and  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  of  the 
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confederated  group.  So  much  for  the  local  illustration.  Let  me  go  from  the  locality 
to  the  diocese.  It  has  been  said  that  schemes  of  diocesan  confederation  do  not 
work,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  clauses  of  the  Government  Act  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  these — the  area  is  too  wide.  So  what  we  do  is  this :  We  ask  each 
school  in  the  diocese  to  assess  itself  according  to  a  certain  proportion.  That  propor- 
tion depends  upon  the  average  attendance.  We  go  from  los.  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  schools  up  to  ;^2  los.  in  that  of  the  larger  schools.  Here,  too,  we  supple* 
ment  the  amount  derived  from  the  schools  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  which  we  call 
our  Central  Diocesan  Fund.  It  is  collected  throughout  the  diocese.  The  whole  of 
this  aggregate  income  we  apply  to  structural  and  educational  improvement.  We 
confine  the  benefit  of  the  fund  to  the  contributing  schools,  and  we  give  them  and  the 
subscribers  to  the  Central  Fund  representation  on  our  Diocesa^  Council  of  Religious 
Education.  Although  we  have  not  been  very  long  at  work,  I  may  say  this,  that 
already  one  quarter  of  the  Church  schools  in  the  diocese  have  confederated  them* 
selves  under  our  plan.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  adopt  some  such  system  in  other 
dioceses  (though  identity  of  detail  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible),  and,  then,  I 
contend  that  you  ought  to  bring  these  various  threads  together  by  means  of  the  repre- 
sentative principle  in  one  great  central  unity,  represented  by.  the  National  Society 
enlarged,  and,  in  some  measure,  re-organized  for  the  purpose.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  society  would  readily  fall  in  with  an  endeavour  so  worthy  of  it.  Yes ;  it 
would  be  a  noble  work.  By  means  of  this  great  federation  the  strong  would 
support  the  weak ;  the  north  would  understand  the  south ;  there  would  be  less 
of  chilling  isolation  and  fatal  leakage ;  we  should  make  our  influence  felt,  for  we 
should  feel  it  ourselves ;  we  should  stand  together,  and  we  should  stand  entire.  Still, 
we  might  have  to  seek  for  other  remedies,  but  this  would  be  more  than  half  the  cure  ; 
and  I  put  it  to  the  Churchmen  gathered  here  whether  they  do  not  think  that  instead 
of  growing  excited  about  projects  which  cannot  be  realized,  at  any  rate  at  present,  the 
true  and  statesmanlike  policy  does  not  find  expression  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  a  man  who  looks  at  this  question  from  the  experience  of  many  years  and 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  it  in  all  its  bearings.  This  proposal  for  confederation 
follows  the  lines  of  his  recommendations — make  the  very  most  of  existing  oppor- 
tunities, strenuously  combine  in  the  common  cause.  If  we  will  only  do  this,  if  we 
will  only  show  the  spectacle  of  the  Church  working  together  in  one  united  body  for  a 
great  end,  we  shall  not  merely  maintain  the  cause  of  religious  education,  we  snail  be 
teaching  a  lesson  that  will  be  a  gain  to  all  our  common  Church  life. 


T.  P.  Treglohan,  Esq.,  Headmaster  of  the  S.  James's  Schools, 

Keyham,  Devonport. 

We  have  looked  on  education  in  various  aspects.  We  have  dealt  with  the  religious 
question,  and  I  hope  that  a  great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  our  deliberations.  I 
was  very  sorry  to  gather  from  the  Bishop  of  London's  remarks,  that  he  did  not  fear 
Unitarian  teachers  giving  religious  instruction  in  Board  schools,  when  we  find  that 
certain  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  Christians  hold  so  dear,  would  not  be 
referred  to  by  them,  as  Unitarians  only  regard  them  as  fanciful,  and  that  the  remainder 
might  be  left  in  their  hands  to  teach  to  the  children  of  our  Board  schools.  If  such  is 
the  case,  I  consider  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  great  danger.  I  consider  the  action  of 
the  majority  of  the  London  School  Board  to  be  justifiable,  and  that  in  these  days  when 
Christianity  is  sometimes  set  aside,  we  ought  to  lay  down  the  three  broad  lines  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  the  majority  of  the  London  School  Board  have  demanded 
to  be  taught  in  their  schools ;  for  then  we  shall  be  walking  on  safe  and  certain  ground. 
With  regard  to  a  confederation  scheme,  if  all  Churchmen  consented  to  adopt  it,  and 
its  financial  success  could  be  guaranteed,  it  might  possibly  be  the  best  method  of 
settling  this  question.  Some  short  lime  ago,  in  an  address  which  I  delivered  as  President 
of  the  Church  Teachers'  Association  at  Plymouth,  I  proposed  a  scheme  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Canon  Thompson.  In  that  scheme  I  also  suggested  a  plan  for 
obtaining  the  funds  to  work  it.  I  proposed  that  the  money  should  be  got  from 
offertories  from  all  the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  by  subscriptions  from 
Churchmen  generally.  In  this  way  I  thought  we  might  obtain  the  money  necessary 
to  work  our  schools  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Our  Church  schools  are  at  present 
starved  in  many  cases  compared  with  Board  schools.  Our  children  and  our  teachers 
are  over-pressed  and  handicapped  most  seriously  in  the  great  educational  race,  and  if 
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we  desire  to  save  our  Church  schools  in  the  large  towns,  we  must  at  once  go  forward 
with  determination  in  that  direction  by  endeavouring  to  place  them  in  as  good  a 
financial  position  as  the  Board  schools.  I  speak  as  a  teacher  ;  I  have  worked  in  a 
]aige  town  for  many  years,  and  have  borne  the  struggle  against  the  opposition  of 
Board  schools,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I  have  stuck  to  the  Church  schools,  nnd  I 
trust  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  But  the  Church  must  help  us  more  than  she  is  now 
doing.  If  we  cannot  get  this  necessary  help  from  the  Church,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  ask  it  from  the  rates.  It  has  been  said  by  Canon  Thompson  that  we  might  allocate 
our  rates  to  our  own  schools.  Where  is  the  injustice  of  that  ?  What  danger  should 
we  have  in  such  an  arrangement  with  the  management  ?  We  certainly  should  have 
ao  addition  to  it  from  the  ratepayers ;  but  the  ratepayers  who  would  be  represented 
on  the  management  would  be  Churchmen.  That  arrangement  would  not  in  any 
degree  be  injurious  to  maintaining  the  denominational  character  of  our  schools. 
Church  schools  at  present  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  head  teachers  are  working 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  pupil  teachers  very  much  so.  The  pupil  teachers  in  most 
large  Board  schools  spend  half  the  day  in  studying  at  centre  classes  under  properly 
qualified  instructors.  We  cannot  carry  out  a  similar  plan  in  our  Church  schools.  Our 
pupil  teachers  have  to  work  the  whole  day  in  the  schools,  and  continue  their  studies 
in  the  evening.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  most  of  the  highest  places  on  the  list  at  the 
examination  for  admission  into  a  training  college  are  taken  by  Board  school  pupil 
teachers,  and  our  Church  Training  Colleges  are  almost  filled  with  Board  school 
teachers,  while  many  of  our  own  pupil  teachers  are  pushed  aside.  If  we  could  deter- 
mine at  this  Congress  to  sink  all  minor  differences,  and  unanimously  adopt  a  good 
scheme  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Church  schools,  money  would  soon  flow  in,  which 
would  enable  us  to  place  our  schools  on  a  sound  financial  basis ;  if  not,  I  can  see  no 
other  alternative  but  that  we  must  seek  rate  aid. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D., 

Lord   Bishop  of  London. 

I  MERELY  rise  to  prevent  a  little  misconception  which  may  arise  from  the  observations 
of  the  last  speaker.  I  did  not  propose  that  Unitarian  teachers  should  be  allowed  to 
set  aside  parts  of  the  Bible.  What  I  was  saying  was  this:  "That  if  you  insisted 
upon  the  Bible  being  taught,  you  would  not  have  much  danger  of  Unitarian  teaching. 
The  Unitarians  could  not  teach  the  Bible  as  it  now  stands.  They  would  be  oblig^ 
to  reject  pftrts  of  it,  and  you  would  be  able  altogether  to  get  rid  of  such  teaching  on 
such  basis." 


The  Rev.  G.  W.  Gent,  Principal  of  S.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 

I  AM  in  some  difficulty  in  speaking  in  favour  of  rate  aid  after  the  manner  in  which 
my  own  honoured  diocesan  has  spoken,  yet  I  may  find  a  basis  of  agreement  with  him 
when  I  say  that  I,  for  one,  do  not  advocate  going  to  Parliament  with  any  settled 
scheme,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  have  none  to  go  to  Parliament  with.  By 
saying  a  few  words  here,  we  may  do  something  to  bring  Churchmen  together,  and 
to  make  them  of  one  mind  on  the  subject :  that  is,  either  to  give  the  matter  up 
altogether,  or  to  become  of  one  mind  on  some  scheme  whereby  it  may  be  possible  to 
overcome  the  present  difficulty  without  injuring  the  religious  character  of  our 
schools.  I  would  like  to  strengthen  what  I  say  in  this  respect  by  asking  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  remember  that  it  is  really  a  great  question  even  in  a  city  like  Exeter. 
But,  if  you  want  to  find  out  the  real  character  and  extent  of  the  subject,  go  to  the 
North  of  England  and  hear  what  they  have  to  tell  you  at  Manchester  and  at  Leeds, 
and  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  North,  where  the  cry  for  rate  aid  is  a  loud  one,  and 
where  they  know — much  better  than  we  in  London— that,  unless  you  do  something 
to  enormously  strengthen  the  sinews  of  war,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of  Voluntary 
schools,  they  must  be  left  behind  in  the  educational  race  ;  and  if  they  be  left  behind  in 
the  educational  race,  as  his  lordship  so  admirably  savs,  parents  will  send  their 
children  to  Board  sdiools,  not  because  they  dislike  Cnurcn  schools,  but  because 
children  ^et  a  better  education  at  Board  schools.  We  have  the  great  argument  of 
justice  which  Mr.  Shelly  put  forward  also,  that  it  is  not  just  and  right  in  the  abstract 
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that  those  who  hold  a  definite  Christianity  should  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  those  who  hold  an  indefinite  Christianity.  Again,  we  have  another  argument, 
which  I  generally  find  more  effective,  because  it  touches  the  pocket.  It  is  not  fair  on 
any  showing  that  Churchmen  should  have  both  to  pay  rates  for  Board  sdiools,  and 
subscribe  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  their  own  schools.  The  argument  which 
weighs  with  me  is  the  educational  one,  not  the  6nancial.  No  one  can  read  the 
evidence  before  the  Roj^l  Commission  in  1888 ;  no  one  can  know  anything  of  our 
great  Board  schools^  without  being  aware  that  the  School  Board,  and  Board  schools, 
are  able  to  carry  out  developments,  right  and  reasonable  developments,  of  elementary 
education,  which  Voluntary  schools  cannot  hope  to  touch.  The  Board  schools  can 
train  pupil-teachers  infinitely  better  than  the  Church  schools.  As  to  the  scheme  of 
rate  aid,  of  course  no  one  of  us  would  support  any  scheme  of  rate  aid  at  all,  if  it,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  endangered  the  independence  of  religious  instruction  in  our 
schools.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have  a  great  School  Board  for  the  whole 
country,  which  should  take  charge  of  secular  education  in  all  schools ;  and  why 
Church  schools,  as  they  at  present  exist,  should  not  be  admitted  under  the  Board 
on  condition  that  they  themselves  pay  for  the  religious  instruction  they  wish  to 
give,  and  on  condition  that  they  supplied  and  maintained  the  buildings  and  other 
details  of  the  kind.  I  believe  that  could  be  worked  into  a  reasonable  scheme  ;  and 
the  ratepayers  could  not  control,  or  even  claim  to  control,  our  religious  instruction, 
liecause  we  could  pay  for  that ;  and  what  the  ratepayers  did  not  pay  for,  they  would  have 
no  right  to  control.  Mr.  Riley  alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  schools  under 
the  London  School  Board.  If  there  can  be  some  arrangement  of  the  kind  for  the 
Jewish  schools  under  the  London  School  Board,  why  not  for  the  Church  schools? 
I  only  ask  Church  people  to  take  the  whole  matter  into  consideration,  and  to  put 
their  heads  together,  and  to  see  whether  they  cannot  hammer  out  some  scheme  for  the 
whole  country,  whereby  our  schools  may  maintain  their  religious  teaching,  and  yet 
be  maintained  for  secular  purposes  under  School  Boards. 


The  Ven.  J.  RUNDLE  Cornish,  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall ; 

Hon.  Canon  of  Truro. 

I  MKRBLY  wish  to  read  from  a  letter  which  I  have  received.  It  is  an  anonymous 
letter,  sent  to  me  from  Johannisberg,  South  Africa,  and  written  manifestly  by  a 
working-man.  The  letter  is  simply  this  :  "  Will  you  kindly  accept  the  enclosed  £^ 
note,  as  a  subscription  to  any  work  for  the  furtherance  of  religious  education  in  any 
part  of  Cornwall,  and  among  children  in  elementary  schools ;  for  one  cannot  fail  to 
see  the  importance  of  such  work  when  one  leaves  home  and  goes  out  into  the  world.*' 
The  letter  is  signed  "  A  Comishman." 


The  Rev.  Richard  James  Bond,  Vicar  of  S.  James  the 

Great,  Keyham,  Devonport. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  glad  indeed  if  the  religious  instruction  in  Board  schools  could  be 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  As  the  Bishop  of  London  so  well  pointed  out,  I  am 
not  unconscious  of  the  danger  that  would  ensue  if  religious  teaching  were  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Board  school  teacher.  But  having  had  experience  of  the  School 
Board  system,  I  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  inquire  into  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
candidates  who  come  forward  for  appointments  as  teachers  in  Board  schools,  and 
therefore,  as  a  Churchman,  I  can  never  consent  to  hand  over  the  religious  teaching 
of  Church  children  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  whose  opinions  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  the  Board  as  a  body,  and  about  whose  religious  life  the  Board  can  have  no  possible 
guarantee  whatever.  I  am  incumbent  of  a  town  parish  with  ten  thousand  people  in 
it.  I  have  a  Church  school  which  has  its  four  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  average 
attendance,  but  there  is  a  Board  school  in  my  parish  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  one  thousand.  While  I  am  instructing  say  two  hundred  and  fifty  Church 
children  in  my  own  school,  there  are  five  hundred  children  in  the  Board  school 
belonging  to  the  Church,  whom  I  cannot  teach  at  all.  Therefore  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Board  school  system  is  an  anomaly,  so  far  as  regards 
religious  instruction,  which  we  must  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.     My  own  opinion 
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is  this,  and  I  put  it  forward  with  humility,  that  what  we  require  in  the  Board  schools 
is,  that  the  religious  teaching  of  Church  children  should  be  given  by  teachers  appointed 
and  approved  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  that  the  Dissenters  should  have  a 
like  pnvilege  01  appointing  teachers  to  g^ve  religious  instruction  to  the  Dissenting 
children  in  the  same  Board  schools.  In  large  towns  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
teachers  all  over  the  neighbourhood  at  the  same  hour.  And  as  it  would  be  necessary 
that  they  should  be  engaged  in  the  work  during  the  whole  day,  they  might  go  to  one 
school  at  nine  o'clock,  to  another  at  ten,  and  another  at  eleven,  and  so  on  tluoughout 
the  day,  so  as  to  be  wholly  occupied  in  religious  teaching.  They  can  be  either 
men  in  Holy  Orders,  or  catechists  approved  and  trained  by  the  Church.  I  am 
confident  that  if  we  can  get  this  system  at  work  in  the  Board  schools,  we  shall  be 
approaching  a  solution  of  the  religious  difficulties ;  and  when  we  have  secured  for 
Church  children  in  Board  schools  definite  Church  teaching  by  Church  teachers,  we 
shall  have  no  scruple  in  opening  the  Church  schools  to  Dissenters,  that  they  may 
come  in  to  teach  their  own  children.  This  would  be  only  fair  play.  If  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  Church  children  can  be  secured  in  Board  schools,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  throw  our  Church  schools  upon  the  rates,  and  thus  the  financial  problem  would 
be  solved  also. 


The  Rev,  E.  Herbert  Taylor,  Vicar  of  S.  Clement's, 

Bamsbury,  N. 

My  only  claim  to  a  hearing  is  that  I  have  had  a  long  experience  in  the  work  of  schools 
in  various  parts,  especially  during  the  last  eight  years  in  a  large  London  parish.     The 
school  had  been  very  nearly  given  over  to  the  School  Board  by  my  predecessor,  but 
the  Diocesan  Board  of  London  stepped  in,  and  I  told  them  if  they  could  keep  it  on 
until  the  end  of  the  year  I  would  be  able  to  say  whether  I  could  take  it  over.     I  did 
so,  and  /rom  that  day  to  this  we  have  kept  the  school,  and  our  grant  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing from  ;^325  until  last  year,  when  it  reached  £^^o^     I  mention  this  to  show 
that  what  has  been  said  as^ta  value  of  Associations  is  not  speculation,  theory,  hope. 
This  is  an  instance  of  work  which  was  actually  done  by  a  Diocesan  Board.     We  want 
more  help.      We  have  our  Ruri-Decanal  Association,  with  representation  on  the 
board,  and  everything  is  tending  to  show  the  need  of  one  centre  ;  and  we  ask  you,  if 
you  approve  of  the  sentiments,  if  you  care  for  the  principles  put  forward,  then  we  ask 
you,  not  by  clapping  of  hands,  but  by  signing  of  cheques,  to  assist  whatever  Dioce.«an 
Board  or  Ruri-Decanal  Association  may  be  nearest  to  you.     As  to  the  first  division 
of  the  subject,  my  experience  is  this.     On  my  coming  to  London,  a  parent  came  to  me 
in  great  distress,  and  stated  that  her  boy,  who  was  in  a  Board  school,  was  told  by  his 
teacher  not  to  believe  that  or  the  other  narrative  which  was  in  the  Bible.     Now,  I 
have  boys  coming  to  me  again  and  again,  who  have  been  in  Board  schools,  and  whose 
knowledge  I  find  to  be  of  the  most  infinitesimal  character  as  regards  anything  but  the 
simple  easy  stories  or  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  with  no  lesson  whatever  deduced, 
or  any  influence  for  character  insisted  upon,  or  derived  from  them.     It  is  the  sapping 
and  mining  that  is  going  on  ;  it  is  the  d(^;matism  of  silence  and  omission  as  regards 
certain  passages,  and  it  is  the  omission  of  important  truths  that  we  have  to  be  on  our 
guard  against,  in  connection  with  School  Board  management.     The  School  Board  of 
London  has  managers  of  groups  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  London  ;  I  was  a  member 
of  one  of  those  groups  of  managers,   and   I  can  state  that  they  have  almost  no 
opportunity  and  practically  no  power  of  knowing  what  religious  instruction  the  teachers 
are  giving,  and  they  c^n  in  very  few  instances  be  present  to  hear  whether  the  religious 
instruction  is  good  for  any  effective  purposes.    There  are,  of  course,  Christian  teachers 
who  do  their  best  so  far  as  the  Act  and  the  rules  of  the  Board  permit ;  but  Unitarian 
literature  is  largely  circulated  amongst  the  Board  school  teachers,  and  the  Unitarian 
body  say  that  great  results  are  coming  from  that  expenditure  of  their  money,  and  they 
purpose  to  spend  still  more  money.     We  sometimes  hear  of  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship being  held  out.     I  should  like  to  see  it  held  out  more  often  to  those  who  are 
fighting  the  battle  of  our  Church  schools,  and  the  cause  of  Christian  education. 
Tliere  is  no  reason,  after  what  we  have  heard  from  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Bishop 
Barry,  for  faintheartedness,  and  no  need  of  any  further  coquetting  with  those  who 
throughout  the  country  are  represented  by  the  Lyulph  Stanley  section  of  the  London 
School  Board. 
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The  Rev.  R.  A.  MORTIMER,  Rector  of  Roborough,  Torrington. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  people  of  England  do  not  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  Empire  is  being  educated  under  a  system  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
State  atheism.  I  listened  to  Bishop  Barry,  knowing  perfectly  well  the  distinction 
between  New  South  Wales  and  other  Colonies.  I  come  from  a  colony  where  we  have 
State  atheism  in  what  is  called  the  education  of  the  country.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  free,  secular,  and  compulsory  ticket — and  the  free,  secular,  and  compulsory  ticket 
means  this  :  free,  means  paid  for  by  other  people ;  secular,  means  without  God  ;  and 
compulsory,  means  the  destruction  of  parents*  rights.  I  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity which  Bishop  Barry's  clergy  had,  of  going  into  the  school  during  school  hours. 
They  said,  "Let  Mr.  Mortimer  have  the  Board  schools,  not  in  school  hours,  but 
during  the  football  hour,  and  he  can  then  have  as  many  fools  as  think  fit  to  listen 
to  him.*'  We  are  not  very  far  from  this,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  step  over  the 
frontiers  of  State  atheism.  I  see  by  a  paper  opportunely  published  this  morning, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Exeter  School  Board  made  use  of  the  following  words 
yesterday: — ''It  is  quite  true  that  the  Act  does  not  permit  of  the  distinctive 
teaching  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity.**  I  should  like  to  know  what  that 
means.  In  the  name  of  every  Dissenter,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  every  Churchman, 
we  ought  to  protest  against  it.  I  stand  here  as  a  poor  man  for  poor  men.  I 
have  been  supported  by  poor  men.  I  have  always  worked  for  poor  men.  My 
three  little  boys  go  to  the  Church  school,  and  take  their  place  among  the  children 
of  the  labourers  of  my  parish.  I  eo  to  teach  mine  and  theirs  together  :  they  are  all 
alike  the  children  of  God.  Why  should  we  be  deprived  of  the  most  sacred  privileges 
of  parenthood  by  any  vile  system  of  political  log-rolling.  I  have  a  policy  ;  my  policy 
is  to  have  a  school. 


ROYAL    PUBLIC   ROOMS. 
Wednesday    Morning,    October    ioth,    1894. 


The   Right    Hon.   the   Earl   OF   MORLEY  in   the   Chair. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  POOR, 
(i)  Old  Age  Pensions. 

(2)  Housing  of  the  Poor. 

(3)  Discriminating  Treatment  of  those  Receiving  Parochial 

Relief — as  well  Children  as  Adults. 

PAPERS. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

The  subject  for  our  discussion  this  morning  is  the  care  of  the  poor,  and 
I  conceive  that  there  can  be  no  more  important  subject  which  could 
occupy  the  attention  not  merely  of  Churchmen,  but  of  all  true  citizens. 
The  time  for  our  deliberations  is  so  limited  that  I  shall  not  now  venture 
to  encroach  upon  it.   

(i)    Old  Age  Pensions. 
The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  Vicar  of  Greenwich. 

The  proposal  I  venture  to  lay  before  this  Church  Congress  is  that  a 
system  of  pensions  should  be  established,  to  be  offered  by  the  State  to 
every  one  on  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The  age  of  sixty-five  is  named 
as  an  age  which  has  been  shown  by  elaborate  calculations  to  be  the  age 
in  which  most  men  fall  out  of  the  labour  market,  an  age  at  which,  if 
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they  accept  the  advice  of  their  actuaries,  the  Friendly  Societies  will 
cease  to  give  sick  pay.  It  is  estimated  that  one  in  every  four  of  the 
population  who  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five  is  a  recipient  of  poor  law 
relief.  In  what  I  shall  say  I  must  assume  some  knowledge  of  the  question, 
and  to  those  who  wish  to  study  it  I  can  recommend  Mr.  Spender's 
*•  State  Pensions  and  Old  Age,"  (price  two  and  sixpence,  published  by 
Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  Half  a  crown  spent  on  this  book  will  make 
anyone  who  comes  fresh  to  this  subject  a  wiser  if  a  sadder  man. 
Mr.  Booth's  "  Pauperism  and  the  Endowment  of  Old  Age  "  (Macmillan, 
five  shillings)  is  an  exhaustive  argument  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Loch's 
*'  Pauperism  and  Old  Age  Pensions  "  (one  shilling,  published  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society)  puts  the  other  side  of  the  question.  One 
word  of  personal  explanation.  If  I  have  been  selected  to  introduce  the 
subject,  it  is  because  I  have  been  known  as  an  upholder  of  the  stern 
action  of  the  poor  law,  and  a  sympathizer  with  the  efforts  to  abolish  out- 
door relief.  I  do  not  come  here  to  unsay  anything  I  have  said  before. 
But  it  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  to  the  styptic  of  repression 
must  be  added  in  some  way  or  other  the  stimulus  of  hope.  I  looked  with 
sympathy  on  General  Booth's  attempt  to  educate  the  wastrels  of  society 
by  hope.  Hope,  first  of  a  removal,  after  severe  test,  to  country 
surroundings  ;  hope,  if  they  stood  that  test,  of  beginning  life  again  in  a 
new  country.  If  he  has  not  succeeded,  I  believe  that  someone  will  yet 
rise  to  work  out  the  problem  successfully.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  elec- 
tric light  and  electric  testing  were  the  subject  of  experimental  lectures. 
It  has  taken  fifty  years  to  introduce  them  into  practical  life.  It  is 
only  in  social  matters  that  we  despond  because  the  first  experiment 
does  not  succeed. 

If  the  New  Parish  Councils  Act  succeeds  in  introducing  to  the 
management  of  the  poor  law  genuine  members  of  the  working 
class,  I  expect  for  the  moment  an  increase  in  the  outdoor  relief, 
a  relaxation  of  the  stringency  of  the  poor  law.  That  will  not  last 
long.  The  wastrels  will  have  a  bad  time  of  it  so  soon  as  the  new 
members  have  cut  their  wisdom  teeth.  My  only  fear  is  lest  the  same 
mistake  should  be  made  as  was  made  in  criminal  law.  So  long  as 
repression  and  severity  were  the  only  means  used,  crime  increased  ;  with 
the  introduction  of  hope,  with  the  reform  of  the  penal  laws,  crime  has 
steadily  decreased.  However,  with  the  wastrels  we  have  little  to  do. 
Read  Mr.  Spender's  first  chapter,  read  Mr.  Booth's  more  extended  survey 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  old,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  large  class 
who,  without  fault  of  their  own,  have  to  live  out  their  last  days  in  misery. 
The  feeling  that  something  must  be  done  to  help  old  age  has  taken  hold 
of  the  mind  of  the  public.  It  has  been  proposed  to  meet  the  problem 
by  a  law  compelling  the  young  to  save  and  their  employers  to  contribute 
to  their  savings,  as  in  Germany.  The  evil  of  compulsory  laws  is  that 
they  never  reach  the  class  who  need  them  most.  ^The  ultimate  resource 
of  compulsion  is  distraint  or  imprisonment.  You  can  distrain  on  a  man 
who  has  goods,  you  cannot  distrain  on  cobwebs  and  sacking — the 
principal  furniture  of  those  who  need  the  laws  of  compulsion  most.  As 
for  imprisonment,  whilst  the  magistrates,  in  London  at  least,  represent 
uneducated  opinion,  it  is  hopeless  to  suppose  that  any  non-payment  of 
contributions  could  be  enforced  by  imprisonment.  The  magistrates, 
who,  in  the  administration  of  the  Education  Acts,  have  not  yet  grasped 
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the  elementary  fact  that  all  employment  of  juvenile  labour  necessarily 
diminishes  the  wages  of  the  adult,  are  not  likely  to  be  stringent  in  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  contributions  to  pensions. 

There  is  a  second  series  of  proposals,  amongst  which  Mr.Chamberlain^s 
holds  the  first  place,  which  we  may  call  contributory.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proposes  that  men  should  lay  up  £^<^  before  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  contribute  J[^\  a  year  for  forty  years  afterwards  ;  they  are  then  to- 
receive  by  State  subvention  a  pension  of  £,\'^  a  year  at  sixty-five.  That 
may  suit  the  Birmingham  workman ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  great  mass  of 
agricultural  labourers,  and  for  the  ordinary  day  labourer  in  towns.  In 
any  case  the  effort  required  is  considerable,  the  advantage  very  distant, 
and  the  pension,  after  all,  inadequate;  and  for  forty  years  no  benefit  could 
accrue  to  the  class  in  need.  I  should  like  to  mention  other  schemes,, 
such  as  that  of  Mr.  Vallance,  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  them. 
The  Friendly  Societies  have  failed  to  induce  men  to  avail  themselves  of 
proposals  for  old  age  pensions.  The  Post  Office  scheme  of  deferred 
annuities  remains  a  paper  scheme. 

I  invite  you  to  consider,  therefore,  a  third  plan,  to  which  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  has  given  the  imprimatur  of  his  large  experience  and  great  authority. 
The  scheme  was  first  suggested  by  the  Poor  Law  Reform  Association, 
who  founded  their  proposal  on  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  persons 
were  obliged  in  old  age  to  resort  to  the  poor  law,  and  suggested  that  a 
minimum  pension  should  be  receivable  by  anyone  who  attains  the  age 
of  sixty-five.    This  pension  was  to  be  dissociated  from  any  connection 
with  the  poor  law ;  but  was  to  be  impounded  by  the  guardians  in  case 
the  recipient  was  unable  to  maintain  himself;  it  would  then  be  taken  for  his 
maintenance  in  the  house.     There  was  a  further  proposal  that  th^  State 
should  subsidize  any  investment  to  the  amount  of  ;^io  to  the  extent  of 
not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  in  addition  (a  man  desiring  to  provide  a 
pension  of  ;£'8  by  payment  of  a  lump  sum,  or  by  several  contributions 
would  be  thus  entitled  to  ;£^io).     Mr.  Charles  Booth  adopts  the  general 
scheme  of  a  universal  pension.     He  fixes  five  shillings  as  the  amount  of 
the  pension,  that  being  the  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Metropolitan  poor  in  the  workhouse.     He  adds  the  proviso  that  a  person 
who  had  been  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  within  the  ten  years  preceding, 
or  who  had  been  convicted  of  crime,  should  be  ineligible  for  the  pension. 
It  would  then  be  paid  to  the  guardians.     He  shows  how  the  provisioa 
for  exclusion  from  the  pension  might  be  made  to  apply  to  recipients  of 
medical  relief  under  a  better  system  of  administration.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  present  lax  system  of  medical  relief  is  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  pauperism.  The  working-men  who  advocate  the  system,  so  long  as- 
the  relief  is  administered  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  will,  assuredly,  if  they  join  the  boards,  be  the  first  to  put 
their  finger  on  this  evil.     It  is  clear  that  other  provisions  of  a  similar 
nature  might  be  introduced  in  discouragement  of  a  too  ready  resort  to 
the  poor  law,  and  to  insure  that  the  recipients  were  worthy.     I  have  one 
remark  to  make  about  the  sum  of  five  shillings  before  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  objections  to  the  scheme,  the  two  distinguishing  features  of 
which  are,  first,  that  the  pension  is  dissociated  from  any  poor  law  taint, 
by  being  made  universal ;   secondly,  that  it  sets  to  work  an  automatic 
law,  by  which  worthy  old  age  is  substantially  helped,  and  unworthy  old 
age  receives  the  stern  charity  of  the  poor  law.     I  believe  that  the  sum 
of  five  shillings  was  mentioned  by  the  authors  of  the  poor  law  reform 
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scheme  ;  but  the  anaount  was  left  indeterminate,  because  what  might  be 
a  minimum  pension  in  London  would  possibly  be  too  large  in  the 
country.  When  legislation  is  called  into  action  I  should  propose  that 
the  sum  named  in  the  pension  should  bear  a  dertain  ratio  to  the  avera^re 
rent  of  the  houses  of  the  working  class  neighbourhood.  But  it  will  be 
observed  by  those  who  have  studied  Mr.  Booth's  book,  that  he  does  not 
treat  the  five  shillings  as  adequate.  It  is  a  subvention  to  savings  and  to 
help  from  friends.  It  would  be  probably  wise  to  demand  of  the  recipient, 
as  is  the  case  of  trades  union  old  age  allowances,  that  the  recipient 
should  cease  to  compete  in  the  labour  market  Mr.  Spender  would  not 
agree  to  this ;  but  I  venture  to  think  it  would  be  equitable.  Now,  when 
I  have  said  this,  I  think  I  have  met  one  of  the  principal  arguments 
against  the  scheme. 

I  find  Mr.  Loch  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  scheme  treating  the 
proposal  throughout  as  if  it  were  supplying  the  old  with  the  means  of 
livelihood.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  a  couple  both  of  whom  were 
of  the  age  of  sixty-five,  the  amount  would  nearly  reach  the  minimum  on 
which  two  persons  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  keep  life  together  with  £air 
comfort.  I  think  that  seven  shillings  is  usually  considered  the  mini- 
mum for  a  single  person,  though,  undoubtedly,  some  seem  to  live  on 
less.  The  second  great  argument  of  Mr.  Loch  is  that  a  large  number 
of  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  poor  law  relief  at  sixty- five,  come  on  the 
poor  law  at  an  earlier  date.  In  Mr.  Booth's  table  the  percentage  from 
sixty  to  sixty-five  equals  8*1  per  cent,  after  sixty-five  it  rises  to  25  per  cent. 
The  actual  figures  have  been  contested,  but  they  show  at  least  an  enormous 
increase  after  sixty-five.  But  the  provision  on  which  Mr.  Booth  insists, 
and  with  which  I  cordially  agree,  making  the  receipt  of  a  pension  depend 
on  a  worthy  life  as  tested  by  the  ten  years  before  it  becomes  payable, 
seems  to  me  largely  to  diminish,  if  it  does  not  altogether  demolish,  the 
force  of  the  argument.  At  any  rate  the  proposal  might,  by  provisions  of  a 
similar  nature,  be  rendered  absolutely  harmless.  The  third  great  argu- 
ment is  the  expense.  If  everyone  in  the  country  received  the  pension 
it  would  entail  the  provision  of  ;£^i  7,000,000,  or,  deducting  the  number 
of  those  whose  pensions  would  be  paid  to  the  guardians,  ;^i4,ooo,oco 
beyond  our  present  expenditure  on  the  poor.  In  a  large  meeting  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  when  I  asked  those  present  to  hold  up 
their  hands  if  they  would  themselves  receive  the  pension,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  forest  of  hands  held  up.  None  the  less,  as  I  have  not 
found  that  since  the  introduction  of  free  education  any  children  of  the 
class  represented  by  those  then  present  have  claimed  their  rights,  I 
am  very  sceptical  whether  the  opinion  of  that  meeting  represents  public 
opinion.  It  has  been  forcibly  put  by  both  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Spender 
that  large  as  is  the  sum  of  ;^i4,ooo,ooo,  if  the  whole  were  required,  it 
is  an  insignificant  sum  to  a  nation  with  an  income  of  jQi  ,000,000,000 ; 
and  unless  public  opinion  were  in  favour  of  it,  it  could  not  become  law. 
If  public  opinion,  viewing  the  facts  that  belong  to  the  life  of  the  aged 
poor,  were  to  be  expressed  in  favour  of  such  a  provision,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  easily  find  the  sum.  These  are,  I  believe,  the 
principal  objections  to  the  scheme.  I  have  found  no  others  which  seem 
to  me  to  need  serious  answer. 

I  conclude  as  I  began.     The  one  thing  needed  in  our  poor  law 
system,  which,  rigidly  worked,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  must  be  one 
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of  stem  repression,  is  the  introduction  of  hope.  Under  the  present 
system  we  use  only  the  crowbar  of  fear.  That  can  wreck  a  man*s 
home.  I  purpose  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  public  authorities 
the  lever  of  hope,  and  1  think  that  such  a  lever  is  provided  by  a 
system  of  universal  pensions,  calculated  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  support 
life  if  other  means  exist,  but  relegating  those  who  have  no  other 
means  to  the  dreaded  house.  I  can  see  only  one  real  objection  to  the 
plan.  I  believe  that  it  would  work  so  satisfactorily,  that  in  these  days 
of  weak  philanthropy,  in  the  prevailing  tendency  to  rest  on  State  aid,  pres- 
sure would  be  put  on  the  public  authorities  to  allow  the  pensions  to  begin 
at  an  earlier  age.  This  is  a  possible  danger,  but  sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof;  and  we  may  say  of  dangers  anticipated,  as  Russell 
Lowell  says  of  troubles,  that  **  the  worst  are  those  which  never  in 
fact  come."  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  photograph  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  our  large  towns  and  agricultural  districts, 
working  their  lives  out,  and  whilst  they  work  having  the  heart 
taken  out  of  them,  as  they  see  their  more  worthless  neighbours 
receiving  plentiful  help,  because  the  children  are  kept  ragged  and 
the  home  bare ;  I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  their  sickening  fear, 
as  old  age  creeps  on,  lest  their  lives  should  outlast  their  little  hoard. 
Then,  I  am  sure,  I  could  convince  you  that  the  offer  of  this  certain 
annuity,  to  supplement  their  savings  and  the  generosity  of  their  friends, 
would  bring  an  element  of  hope  into  their  lives,  which  would  be  the 
strongest  incentive  to  thrift.  Repression  has  not  taught  thrift,  except 
where  with  repression  a  sympathy  extraneous  to  the  poor  law  has  been 
found  to  work  with  it.  Severity  such  as  the  poor  law  must  exercise  has 
done  little  to  develop  self-help,  because  it  has  made  the  appeal  chiefly 
to  the  man's  lower  nature.  We  need  to  appeal  to  something  higher. 
We  are  saved  by  hope.  The  philanthropist,  as  well  as  the  clergy- 
man, needs  to  lay  the  truth  to  heart 

(2)  Housing  of  the  Poor. 

Mrs.   Malkin,  2,  Percy  Villas,  Kensington,  London,  W. 

An  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  a  village  not  twenty  miles  from  here, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  a  favourite  little  Sunday  school  pupil,  first 
made  me  interested  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  homes  of  our 
working  people.  It  was  difficult  to  set  a  sanitary  board  in  our  rural 
districts  to  work  twenty  years  ago,  and  more  difficult  to  get  the  villagers 
themselves  to  realize  that  polluted  water  meant  sickness  and  death. 
*'  She  be  a  queer  one,"  said  the  neighbour  whose  dirty  pig-styes  drained 
into  the  well ;  "  when  Providence  calls  those  little  blessed  angels  to 
Himself,  she  is  a  fussing  about,  and  saying  it  is  all  along  of  my  poor 
pigs  they  died."  In  London,  I  fotxid  the  same  problem  as  I  went 
amongst  the  poor  as  a  district  visitor,  and,  wishing  to  learn  the  best 
methods  of  setting  such  homes  right,  I  went  to  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 
convinced  that  her  principles  of  active  supervision  and  gradual  improve- 
ment must  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  What  I  learnt  from 
her,  I  have  for  the  last  seventeen  years  tried  to  carry  out  when  acting 
as  rent  collector  for  a  block  of  buildings  containing  about  three  hundred 
people.  I  have  had  at  different  times  as  tenants  nearly  four  hundred 
families,  which  means  about  two  thousand  people,  and  the  experience 
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thus  gained  is  my  only  possible  excuse  for  venturing  to  be  here  to-day. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  a  room  of  my  own  in  the  buildings,  and  have 
thus  been  able  to  observe  quietly  the  lives  of  the  people  around  me. 

These  buildings  were  the  outcome  of  a  great  meeting  held  at  S.  James' 
Hall  on  May  i8th,  1848 ;  the  Prince  Consort  was  in  the  chair,  and 
made  (I  believe)  his  first  public  speech  in  England,  pleading  for 
improvement  in  the  homes  of  our  working  poor.  The  meeting  was 
roused  to  an  enthusiastic  sympathy,  a  company  was  formed,  and  these 
"  Albert  Buildings  "  were  erected,  in  what  at  that  period  was  one  of  the 
very  bad  slums.  Since  that  time  the  movement  has  steadily  spread. 
The  district  around  these  first  model  dwellings  has  gradually,  since  I 
knew  it,  been  rebuilt.  Where  seventeen  years  ago  was  one  model 
dwelling,  containing  only  thirty  families,  there  are  now  eighteen  blocks, 
containing  about  one  thousand  families,  and  whole  streets  and  courts 
have  been  re-constructed  besides.  Looking  back,  I  think  we  shall 
realize  that  the  nature  of  the  problem  is  changed.  Experience  has 
shown  that  such  buildings  can  prove  a  safe  investment ;  that  is,  if  we 
accept  Lord  Derby's  statement,  "  that  the  true  problem  is  not  how  to 
provide  the  best  lodging  at  any  cost  for  the  labouring  man,  but  to 
provide  the  best  lodging  which  he  can  afford  to  pay  for ;  *'  because  for 
the  future  success  of  the  movement  it  is  essential  that  such  schemes 
should  be  remunerative,  or  they  never  will  be  [)ermanent ;  they  must 
adjust  themselves  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  I  look 
with  great  distrust  upon  such  work  as  that  done  by  the  County  Council 
in  London,  whose  buildings  only  pay  2\  per  cent.,  whilst  the  East  End 
Buildings  Company  pay  4^  or  5  per  cent.  Such  municipal  trading,  '\{ 
carried  on  largely,  will  check  and  ultimately  destroy  private  enterprise, 
which  has  already  done  so  much  and  so  well. 

The  problem  we  have  to  solve  now  is  how  to  prevent  our  newly-built 
areas  becoming  slums  again,  and  also  how  to  teach  our  people  to  prefer 
living  in  healthy  houses.  There  are  classes  in  our  large  towns  who  make 
these  slums  by^  sheer  force  of  chronic  neglect,  and  who  possess  a  sort  of 
vested  interest  in  every  kind  of  sanitary,  moral,  and  religious  degradation. 
This  class  cannot  be  attracted  to  model  dwellings  unless  their  own 
haunts  of  physical  degradation  are  entirely  swept  away ;  so  for  them 
the  destructive  part  of  the  work  of  the  authorities  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  constructive.  When  this  class  are  forced  into 
decent  dwellings,  the  difficulty  arises  of  preventing  their  deterioration, 
and  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  personal  supervision  and  wise  influence, 
strict  rules  rigidly  enforced,  religious  and  moral  training.  How  vain  it 
is  to  build  model  dwellings  without  trying  to  influence  the  [)eople  who 
live  in  them,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  block  of  buildings  marked 
black  in  one  of  Mr.  Booth's  maps,  from  the  criminal  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  were  model  dwellings  ten  years  ago.  Are  not  our  methods 
a  little  mistaken  when  we  propose  to  disestablish  Churches  and  use  the 
proceeds  to  build  model  dwellings,  and  then  wonder  why  the  drunkard, 
the  dishonest  man,  the  immoral  liver,  does  not  become  the  sober, 
honest,  pure,  intelligent  citizen,  when  we  have  supplied  him  with  clean 
rooms,  sanitary  dust-bins,  and  a  constant  water  supply  ?  Some  words 
uttered  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  last  year  at  Chicago  may  be 
taken  to  heart  by  our  philanthropists ;  words  uttered  not  by  a  Church- 
man, but  by  a  member  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj :    '*  I  am  often  afraid," 
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said  he,  "  when  I  contemplate  the  condition  of  European  societies, 
where  your  activities  are  so  manifold,  your  work  so  exclusive,  that  you 
are  drowned  in  it,  and  have  little  time  to  consider  the  great  questions 
of  regeneration,  of  personal  sanctification :  that  must  be  the  question 
of  all  questions." 

The  Prince  Consort,  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
urges  strongly  '*  that  any  real  permanent  improvement  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor  must  be  the  result  of  the  exertion  of  the  working  people  them- 
selves ;  the  want  of  what  is  needful  to  increase  their  comfort,  to  protect 
their  health,  to  raise  themselves  in  the  social  scale,  must  not  only  be 
felt,  but  it  must  beget  the  resolution  to  remove  that  want  by  self-denial 
and  energy,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  true  success."  I  urge  this 
point  very  strongly,  because  during  the  seventeen  years  I  have  been  a 
landlady,  I  have  never  once  had  to  get  rid  of  a  tenant  who  through 
simple  misfortune,  illness,  or  out  of  work,  has  been  unable  to  pay  his 
rent ;  it  has  always  been  due  to  some  definite  moral  failing — drinking, 
idleness,  or  immorality.  Workers  know  well  that  the  inmate  depends 
less  on  the  house  than  the  house  on  the  inmate,  and  I  do  deplore  most 
deeply  the  pessimistic,  sensational  literature  of  the  day,  which  sets  before 
our  working-folk  the  picture  of  outcast  London,  taking  its  colouring 
from  the  police  reports  or  the  sensational  newspaper,  rather  than  pictur- 
ing the  happy,  hard-working,  clean,  healthy  homes,  of  which  there  are 
thousands  amongst  us,  where  the  old  ideal  of  the  peasant's  home  at 
Nazareth  is  the  inspiration,  and  where  duty  is  the  motive  power. 

The  position  of  landlady,  or  rent-collector,  is  very  much  more  difficult 
now  than  it  was  even  ten  years  ago.  Formerly  a  tenant  said,  **  Well,  I 
may  as  well  pay  first  as  last,  because  rent  must  be  paid;  there  is 
nowhere  we  can  live  without  paying  it."  Now  there  is  a  belief  abroad 
that  it  is  possible  to  live  without  paying  rent ;  that  ultimately  Govern- 
ment will  provide  free  houses ;  and  that  until  that  is  done  it  is  convenient 
to  live  rent  free.  Rent  books  can  be  bought  fully  filled  up,  and  forged 
characters  are  common. 

I  extract  the  following  from  The  Times  of  August  31st  this  year  : — 
"  At  Lambeth  a  large  number  of  applications  were  made  to  Mr.  Biron 
for  warrants  of  ejectment  against  tenants  and  lodgers  who  had  declined 
to  quit  the  premises  occupied  by  them.  Mr.  Biron  remarked  that  he 
now  had  more  ejectments  before  him  in  one  day  than  he  had  formerly 
had  in  a  year.  The  present  system  seemed  to  be  to  take  a  house  or 
room,  to  pay  no  rent,  and  to  remain  in  possession  until  ejected  by  the 
process  of  the  law.  Of  twenty-four  tenants  beifore  him  that  day, 
fourteen  appeared  to  have  paid  no  rent  at  all." 

It  is  this  type  of  tenant  which  raises  rents,  and  the  good  tenant  suffers 
in  consequence.  The  bad  tenant  does  not  care  to  stand  well  with  his 
landlord,  because  he  has  no  idea  of  staying  long.  He  stops  up  the  drains, 
uses  the  woodwork  for  firewood,  loses  or  destroys  all  the  fittings  of  the 
stoves,  and  the  keys,  and  there  is  no  redress ;  for  his  furniture  is  valueless, 
he  has  no  money,  and  the  legal  process  of  getting  rid  of  him  is  costly. 

I  am  afraid  our  Church  workers  are  a  little  responsible  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  Every  year  we  send  forth  thousands  of  inexperienced 
workers  amongst  the  poor,  who  pour  out  their  charity  where  they  see 
distress,  and  do  not  seek  to  find  out  the  cause ;  they  really  enable  this 
class  of  people  to  exist.    For  nursing  and  teaching  we  now  demand 
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skilled  labour ;  and  yet  for  the  harder  problem — because  so  often  carried 
on  alone — of  dealing  with  the  homes  and  lives  of  the  people,  we  send 
forth  untrained,  inexperienced  visitors.  Just  before  his  death,  Mr. 
Ponsonby  had  a  long  talk  with  me  about  this ;  he  said  he  thought  **  the 
waste  of  time  and  power  was  terrible  amongst  our  Church  workers. 
How  different  the  homes  of  our  poor  in  our  great  cities  would  be  if  every 
visitor  had  realized  that  he  or  she  needed  not  only  a  warm  enthusiasm, 
but  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding ;  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
strength;  and  the  spirit  of  knowledge."  Such  a  visitor  would  not 
describe  her  district  in  hopeless  language,  because  of  overcrowding 
and  lack  of  sanitation ;  but  would  report  such  cases  at  once  to  the 
sanitary  officer,  nor  rest  until  the  evils  were  remedied.  We  really  want 
an  intelligent  handbook  for  our  workers,  and  lectures  at  different  centres. 
May  I  suggest  that  every  worker  should  know  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Acts  (or  rather  the  London  Building  Act  of  last 
session,  which  has  superseded  them),  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

What  is  wanted  to  improve  the  homes  of  our  poor  is  not  more  Acts 
of  Parliament,  but  intelligent  watchfulness  to  see  that  the  existing  Acts 
are  enforced.    May  I  cite  one  instance  in  point  ? 

By  a  standing  order  proposed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  overcrowding,  the  promoters  of  every  local  Bill  were  required 
to  deposit  a  statement  showing  how  many  houses  occupied  by  the 
working  classes  would  be  taken,  and  what  provision  was  made  for  their 
accommodation  elsewhere.  Hansard  shows  that  this  order  was  hailed 
with  delight  as  inaugurating  a  new  era,  but  it  remained  an  absolute  dead 
letter.  In  every  case  the  committee  on  the  Bill  reported  the  number  of 
houses  taken  and  people  displaced,  and  added  *'  that  no  further  provision 
was  required  for  their  accommodation,"  even  where  the  number  displaced 
exceeded  10,000.  The  principle  had  been  conceded,  but  the  result  was 
absolutely  nothing  until,  after  many  years,  the  Albert  Buildings,  in  which 
I  am  interested,  were  scheduled,  when  for  the  first  time,  by  personal 
watchfulness,  the  South  Western  Railway  Company  were  effectually 
compelled  to  provide  new  buildings  before  they  could  demolish  the 
existing  ones ;  and  it  required  much  patience  to  make  the  tenants 
realize  the  importance  for  the  future  of  insisting  on  fresh  accommodation 
instead  of  the  immediate  receipt  of  ;^2  compensation  and  the  necessity 
of  seeking  fresh  rooms  in  an  already  overcrowded  area. 

When  we  deplore  the  mischief  done  by  the  example  of  the  bad  tenant, 
we  must  also  emphasize  the  power  for  good  that  a  respectable,  clean,  steady 
tenant  is.  I  remember  a  very  dirty  passage  which  I  was  always  in  despair 
about  \  it  seemed  damp  and  unhealthy.  A  sailor  took  a  set  of  rooms, 
and  proceeded  to  make  them  ship-sha[)e.  He  cleaned  windows,  whitened 
passages,  cleaned  paint,  and  suggested  a  little  concrete  to  prevent  the 
damp ;  the  other  tenants  followed  suit,  and  that  passage  became  bright, 
clean,  and  healthy.  Another  time  the  front  of  the  houses  had  been 
painted ;  one  woman  had  an  inspiration  to  clean  her  windows,  put  up 
window  boxes  and  white  curtains :  the  idea  was  instantly  copied,  and 
the  whole  buildings  had  flowers  and  white  curtains. 

One  great  advantage  from  the  management  of  houses  is  that  they 

.form,  as  Miss  Hill  says,  a  test  place,  from  which  a  tenant  may  pass  to 

higher  situations  ;  the  neighbours  are  thus  encouraged  to  imitate  a  good 
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example.  For  instance,  when  lately  I  required  a  kitchenmaid,  and 
engaged  the  promising  daughter  of  a  tenant,  '*  Well,  I  am  not  surprised 
at  her  getting  it,"  was  the  comment  in  the  buildings.  "  She  is  wonder- 
ful 1    Says  her  prayers  every  morning,  and  takes  a  cold  bath." 

Five  conditions  are  necessary  to  make  a  healthy  home  :  (i)  Pure  air; 
(2)  Light ;  {3)  Cleanliness  ;  (4)  Pure  water  and  good  drainage  ;  (5)  The 
prevention  of  overcrowding. 

I  put  pure  air  as  the  first  necessity ;  for  the  want  of  it  induces  the 
lack  of  energy  resulting  in  lowered  vitality  which  is  the  curse  of  dwellers 
in  cities,  its  victims  fill  our  hospitals  and  workhouses.  I  always  notice 
that  the  tenants  who  shut  up  their  windows,  put  list  round  their  doors, 
and  sand  bags  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  fresh  air  entering,  are  the 
tenants  who  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  open  their  doors  and  put  dust 
in  the  dust  bin,  but  throw  it,  with  fish  bones  and  cabbage  stalks,  out  of 
the  window ;  who  put  their  cabbage  water  down  their  sinks,  and  take  a 
tram  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  street ;  who  fail  to  get  up  in  the  morning, 
and  so  lose  their  work  from  not  being  in  time. 

Another  cause  of  impaired  vitality  is  the  want  of  light,  producing  the 
ansemic  condition.  Up  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  London  is 
concerned,  the  Acts  in  force  regulating  the  building  of  dwelling  houses 
have  left  the  builder  free  to  put  up  what  dwellings  he  pleases,  utterly 
regardless  of  any  consideration  as  to  whether  the  rooms  in  these  houses 
have  sufi^cient  light  and  air  to  make  healthy  human  life  possible.  The 
"  equality  of  opportunity,*'  as  far  as  health  was  concerned,  was  denied 
to  numbers.  For  the  future,  the  building  of  such  dwelling  houses  will 
be  rendered  impossible  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  last  session. 
This  Act  provides  that  the  space  in  rear  of  all  dwelling  houses  to  be 
built  for  the  working  classes  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
house,  and  fixes  the  minimum  size  of  the  courtyard  at  the  back  of  the 
house  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet.  This  Act  also  provides  that 
in  streets  less  than  forty  feet  wide  only  houses  of  a  height  not 
exceeding  the  width  of  the  street  may  be  erected. 

To  ensure  cleanliness,  passages  should  be  limewashed  every  year, 
dwelling  rooms  stripped  and  discoloured  or  papered  once  in  twelve 
months.  Immediately  a  case  of  infection  is  removed,  the  room  should 
be  sulphured  out,  walls  stripped,  and  washed.  How  effectual  such 
precautions  are  against  zymotic  disease  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  only 
twelve  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  Albert  Buildings  in  seventeen  years 
from  infectious  diseases.  It  is  interesting  how  a  public  opinion  can  be 
developed  in  such  matters.  "  It  is  hard,'*  said  a  tidy  little  woman  one 
day  ;  "  everybody  in  the  building  says  I  must  be  a  dirty  woman  to  have 
a  case  of  fever ;  and  it  really  is  not  my  fault — my  boy  got  it  at  school." 

The  prevention  of  overcrowding  needs  constant  watchfulness,  and 
encouragement  to  have  extra  bedrooms  must  be  given  by  lowered  rents 
for  the  extra  accommodation.  It  is  such  a  temptation  to  have  an  extra 
two  shillings  a  week  to  spend  that  ought  to  go  to  pay  for  an  extra  room. 
The  clergy  and  district  visitors  can  help  most  effectually  in  this  matter, 
I  hope  there  is  a  slight  tendency  for  the  poor  to  move  from  our  over- 
crowded centres  into  the  country.  The  Children's  Holiday  Fund  and 
increased  summer  holidays  are  developing  a  taste  for  a  bit  of  garden 
and  chickens.  The  compulsory  extension  of  cheap  railway  fares  and 
the  encouragement  of  cottage  industries  (so  that  the  wife  and  children 
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should  be  able  to  supplement  the  father's  earnings  in  our  villages  as 
they  do  in  the  cities)  are  much  wanted.  In  the  country  the  ideal  link 
between  landlord  and  tenant  can  be  realized,  and  as  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  in  her  novel  of  **  Marcella  "  says — **  It's  a  little  strange  to  think, 
isn't  it  ?  that  while  we  in  London  go  on  groaning  and  moaning  about 
insanitary  houses,  and  making  our  small  attempts  here  and  there,  half 
of  the  country  poor  of  England  have  been  re-housed  in  our  generation 
by  the  landlords,  with  no  fuss  about  it."  Does  not  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past  inspire  us  with  hope  for  the  future  ?  Will  not  the  Church 
still  have  its  Kingsleys,  its  Girdlestones,  its  Ryles,  and  its  Erasers  to 
plead  for  its  agricultural  labourers,  a  Vicar  of  Granborough  to  teach 
"  that  wealth  does  not  release  its  possessor  from  the  obligation  to  work, 
but  only  enables  him  to  do  unpaid  work  for  society." 

May  I  briefly  recapitulate  the  points  which  I  have  tried  to  make  : — 
(i)  That  all  work  must  aim  first  at  the  elevation  of  character  by 
making  that  of  supreme  importance.  (2)  That  the  supply  of  homes 
should  be  on  a  commercial  basis.  (3)  That  [)ersonal  supervision,  strict 
rules,  and  gradual  improvements,  as  an  encouragement  to  well  doing,  are 
essential  to  success.  (4)  That  the  first  step  must  be  the  sweeping  away 
of  insanitary  areas.  (5)  That  to  raise  the  hope  of  impossibly  cheap 
rents,  or  of  paying  no  rents  at  all,  is  a  fatal  mistake.  (6)  That  greater 
care  and  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  workers 
amongst  the  poor.  (7)  That  new  Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  needed, 
but  rather  intelligent  care  to  enforce  the  Acts  already  existing.  (8)  That 
air,  light,  cleanliness,  good  water,  and  drainage,  and  sufficient  accom  - 
modation,  are  necessary  for  a  healthy  home. 

In  the  natural  as  in  the  spiritual  world,  *'  workers  together  with  God,'' 
must  be  our  inspiration,  and  with  this  thought  we  never  can  be  hope- 
less ;  the  Master,  who  ministered  as  much  to  the  bodily  as  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people  during  His  brief  ministry,  is  still  with  His 
Church,  and  as  we  fight  in  her  ranks  against  ignorance,  sin,  sickness, 
and  all  things  which  are  not  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  we  hear, 
not  the  death-knell  of  a  hopeless  cause,  but  the  inspiration  to  a  gladder 
hope,  the  belief  in  the  final  victory  of  the  good. 


« 


Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Rine  in  the  nobler  m(>des  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  Fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  go<xl. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 
Ring  out  the-  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 
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(3)  Discriminating  Treatment  of  those  Receiving  Parochial 
Relief — as  well  Children  as  Adults. 

The  Rev.  L.   R.   Phelps,  Fellow   and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford  ;  Guardian  of  the  Oxford  Incorporation. 

{Read  by  the  Rev.   T,  J.  Ponting.) 

A  passion  to  distinguish  and  to  classify  marks  the  present  generation 
— we  are  all  philosophers  now.  Men  and  women  become  cases,  and  are 
referred  to  categories,  instead  of  being  simply  John  and  Elizabeth: 
the  individual  withers.  Hence,  I  suppose,  the  choice  of  this  subject 
for  our  discussion,  viz.,  the  discriminating  treatment  of  those  receiving 
parochial  relief.  In  speaking  of  it  I  shall  spare  you  history,  so  far  as  I 
can,  and  I  shall  spare  you  statistics.  I  shall  show  you,  first,  an  impossible, 
and  then  a  possible,  distinction,  and  afterwards  the  lines  on  which 
this  last  may  ht  developed  and  applied. 

First,  then,  the  impossible,  viz.,  a  distinction  between  the  deserving 
and  undeserving.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  on  the  face  of  it  to  say  that 
such  a  distinction  is  impossible,  when  we  are  making  it  all  day  long. 
Charitable  people,  e,g.y  always  tell  you  "  they  only  relieve  the  deserving  " 
— ^as  if  anyone  could  be  deserving  of  a  free  gift !  Poor  law  reformers 
nowadays  try  to  attract  the  public  to  schemes  for  aiding  the  "  aged  and 
deserving  poor."  Here  a  deserving  man  is  one  whose  **  life  is  in  the 
right."  But  who  made  us  judges  in  this  matter?  You  remember 
what  the  good  old  Autocrat  told  his  breakfast-party  about  the  three 
John  Smiths  ;  John  Smith,  that  is,  as  he  appears  to  his  neighbours,  to 
himself,  and  to  his  Maker.  Well,  it  is  this  last  which  we  think  we  see 
when  we  talk  of  a  man  as  deserving.  But  what  ground  have  we  for 
thinking  so  ?  To  decide  on  such  a  point  we  must,  as  Bishop  Butler 
says,  "  know  the  whole  of  the  case."  We  must  know,  not  merely  bad 
coin  from  good  metal,  but  inherited  qualities,  relative  opportunity,  all 
that  goes  to  make  a  man  what  he  is ;  we  must  be  able  to  '*  see  life 
steadily,  and  see  it  whole.'*  Can  we  ever  claim  to  have  done  this?  Is 
not  this  a  task  reserved  for  quite  another  tribunal,  and  a  Higher 
Wisdom  ?  A  moment's  thought  should  show  us  how  impossible  it  is  for 
us — poor  finite  intelligences — to  discriminate  on  the  lines  of  desert  in 
this  moral  sense ;  we  must  wait  until  the  harvest.  And  yet  there  is 
hardly  a  Board  of  Guardians  throughout  the  country  which  does  not 
set  itself  so  to  discriminate,  with  a  firm  faith  in  its  infallibility.  The 
poor  law  gives  no  warrant  for  such  an  attempt ;  there  is  not  a  word  in 
it  on  the  subject  of  desert — it  knows  only  destitution.  How,  then,  has 
desert  crept  in  as  a  rival  distinction  ?  The  reason  is  historical.  If  the 
reformers  of  1834  had  had  their  way  they  would  have  prohibited  all 
outdoor  relief  whatsoever,  as  witness  their  order  in  the  case  of  the 
Cookham  Union.  But  a  re-action  set  in,  sentiment  was  shocked,  and  a 
growl  of  protest  against  their  action  was  heard.  So  they  compromised, 
they  made  a  distinction  between  those  who  were  able-bodied  and  those 
who  were  not,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  they  gave  a  Board  of 
Guardians  discretion  as  to  the  kind  of  relief  to  be  offered,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  workhouse.  For  everyone  who  was  sick  himself,  or 
had  sickness  in  his  family,  or  was  aged,  the  guardians  might  order 
whichever  kind   of  relief  they  saw  fit.      This  discretion  they   have 
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used  from  that  day  to  this,  and  have  fearlessly  distinguished  between  two 
classes  of  not-able-bodied — the  deserving  and  the  undeserving — ^giving 
to  the  one  relief  at  home,  and  to  the  other  an  order  for  the  house.  Are 
they  a  competent  tribunal  to  decide  human  merit  ?  Should  you  or  I 
care  to  have  our  deserts  assessed  by  the  average  Board  of  Guardians, 
as  we  know  it  ?  Surely  men  attempt  the  impossible  when  they  try  to 
classify  their  fellow-men  morally. 

But  a  second  reformer  says,  "  My  test  of  desert  is  very  different.  I 
look  at  it  economically,  and  I  ask  whether  a  man  has  saved  or  not,  and 
if  he  has,  I  am  prepared  to  augment  his  savings.  That  is  my  notion  of 
desert  and  of  reward."  Here  at  any  rate  we  have  something  tangible,  a 
balance  in  a  post  office  savings  bank  is  a  fact.  And  so  our  friend 
Mr.  Fowle,  that  IpKoq  ^k\aiiiv  in  poor  law  matters,  says  he  would 
make  a  distinction  on  this  basis.  He  would  give  a  pension  to  all  who 
have  provided  for  themselves.  Has  a  man,  e.g..,  an  annuity  from  a  Friendly 
Society  of  five  shillings  weekly,  make  it  ten  shillings.  The  scheme 
is  attractive,  it  is  workable  under  certain  conditions ;  but  these  con- 
ditions it  is  not  easy  to  fulfil.  For  the  scheme  (i)  implies  that  a 
definite  age  be  fixed  at  which  an  annuity  can  be  claimed,  and  men 
vary  greatly  at  the  same  age ;  (2)  it  involves  a  Government  control 
of  all  Friendly  Societies ;  their  accounts  must  be  audited,  for  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  bolster  up  an  insolvent  society.  This  is  at  first  sight 
a  great  gain — all  who  .know  the  country  districts  can  appreciate  how 
great — but  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  It  cuts  at  the  root  of  independent 
management,  of  the  training  and  the  discipline  of  self-government. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  process  which  must  end  in  making  Friendly 
Societies  a  Government  department.  I  will  only  just  hint  at  some 
more  general  criticisms.  It  might  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  thrift 
and  providence,  although  only  experience  can  tell  us  whether  it  would. 
It  would  take  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  labourer's  old  age 
off  the  shoulders  of  his  employer,  and  put  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
tax-payer.  Thus  it  would  be  a  gigantic  subsidy  to  the  farmer  first, 
and  to  the  landlord  afterwards.  I  think,  lastly,  it  might  keep  down 
the  efficiency  of  labour  by  removing  the  motive  to  improvement.  But 
enough.  I  doubt  whether  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  desert  even 
of  this  kind  is  possible. 

Now  for  my  own  modest  proposal.  I  would  discriminate  between 
the  whole  and  the  sick.  This  distinction  is  real  and  palpable ;  it  is 
obvious  and  intelligible ;  it  fits  in  with  our  feelings.  As  matters  stand, 
how  is  it  used  by  the  poor  law  authorities  ?  A  man  is  destitute,  and 
he  is  ill,  and  he  comes  to  the  guardians.  They  may  give  him  relief  at 
his  own  home,  or  in  the  infirmary  of  the  workhouse.  (This  use  of  the 
workhouse  infirmary  is  a  modem  development,  but  it  is  common  in 
London,  and  is  spreading  everywhere.)  Relief  at  his  own  home,  by  a 
recent  Act,  carries  no  loss  of  civil  rights  with  it ;  technically,  it  does  not 
pauperize  the  recipient — relief  in  the  infirmary  does.  Could  anything 
be  more  illogical  ?  If  you  are  rather  ill,  you  are  helped  without  stigma. 
If  you  are  very  ill,  you  must  submit  to  a  stigma  as  well  as  the  discom- 
fort of  removal.  Now  let  us  see  how  a  principle  might  be  applied  here. 
I  would  confine  all  medical  relief  to  the  workhouse  infirmary,  but  I 
would  abolish  all  disabilities  connected  with  it.  I  would  practically 
make  severity  of  sickness — not  destitution — the  test  in  all  such  cases. 
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Take  every  man  who  is  ill  enough  to  be  treated  in  an  institution  into 
your  State  hospital,  and  let  him  be  treated  there  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  with  all  the  best  appliances,  etc.,  which  science  can  provide, 
giving  the  hospital  the  right  of  recovery  against  him  or  his  relatives. 

Now  here  you  have,  I  maintain,  a  sound  and  a  logical  distinction. 
There  are  great  evils  bound   up   with  the  present  administration  of 
medical  relief.     Every  man,  I  take  it,  ought  to  make  his  own  provision 
against  the  smaller  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.     In  most  of  our  large 
towns  he  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  by  means  of  provident  dis- 
pensaries, and  the  system  should  be  extended  to  our  country  districts- 
It  has  been  so  extended  in  the  union  of  Sittingbourne.    But  such  dispen- 
saries find  it  hard  to  exist  where  medical  relief  is  freely  given,  and  natu- 
rally.   The  need  for  provision  is  absent,  and  provision  consequently  is  not 
made.     Again,  all  guardians  know  how  often  medical  relief  is  the  first 
step  on  the  downward  path  which  leads  through  outdoor  relief  to  the 
workhouse.     In  all  such  cases,  I  hold  that  poor  law  relief  is  a  crime 
and  a  blunder.     But  accidents,  serious  or  complicated  ailments,  these 
all  require  skill  in  treatment  and    nursing,    and,  speaking  generally, 
conditions  of  treatment  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
labourer,  and  even  artisan.     These  may,  therefore,  be  fitly  given  by  the 
State,  whose  first  and  only  interest  it  is  that  the  sick  man  should  be 
well  and  about  his  work  as  soon  as  possible.     Bat  our  present  position 
with  regard  to  such  cases  is  wholly  illogical.     They  may  be  treated  in 
hospitals  or  in   workhouse  infirmaries,  but  the  consequences  to  the 
patient  are  very  different.     The  one  involves  loss  of  citizenship — the 
other  not.     Is  it  reasonable  that  this  distinction  should  be  made  ?    Is 
the  moral  effect  really  different  in  the  two  cases  ?    Or,  take  again  the 
economical  results.     If  the  aged  are  given  outdoor  relief,  it  may  be 
urged  that  they  will  make  no  provision  for  themselves  lest  they  should  be 
disqualified  for  relief,  but  no  one  will  qualify  intentionally  for  indoor 
medical  or  surgical  treatment.     No  one  will  sacrifice  a  leg  for  the 
pleasure  of  having  a  wooden  leg  at  other   people's  expense.     Self 
interest  will  prevent,  and  not  foster,  abuses.      Indirectly,  too,  many 
advantages  will  be  gained.     The  hospitals,  becoming  State  institutions, 
will  t)e  adequately  inspected  and  controlled ;    the  poor  law  infirmaries 
throughout  the  country  will  be   brought  into  line  with  the  hospitals. 
We  shall  have  uniformity  of  administration  in  the  best  sense.     So,  too, 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  hospitals,  from 
the    growth   of  specialism,   will  vanish,   or   be  greatly  reduced,  and 
adequate  provision  will  be  made  for  grievous  bodily  sickness. 

Do  not  let  it  be  thought  that  in  advocating  this  system  of  differential 
treatment  I  am  in  any  way  departing  from  the  orthodox  attitude  with 
regard  to  poor  law  administration.  Years  of  administration  have  con- 
vinced me  that  strictness  is  the  truest  kindness,  and  that,  so  far  from 
involving  hardship,  it  really  raises  the  level  of  well-being,  and  increases 
the  sum  of  happiness  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  applied.  I  do  not 
propose  to  attempt  to  cover  all  the  ground  which  this  position 
implies,  the  arguments  would  take  us  very  far  afield.  I  am  content 
to  have  made  a  single  practicable  suggestion,  and  I  leave  it  to  your 
consideration. 
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ADDRESSES, 
(i)  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Sir  H.  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  C.B.,  M.P. 

As  the  basis  of  the  very  few  remarks  with  which  I  shall  trouble  you,  I  will  adopt  a 
sentence  which  was  uttered  by  Mr.  Delves  at  the  Trades*  Union  Congress  held  last 
month  at  Norwich.  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions,  he  said,  '*  Would 
it  not  be  better  that  rest  should  come  to  our  old  men  and  women,  rest  with  comfort  in 
the  wealth  deposited  by  them  in  the  national  coffers  in  the  years  of  their  strength, 
rather  than  having  them  idle  in  their  prime  and  starving  in  their  old  age  ?  "  Well,  I 
accept  that  as  the  end  to  which  we  should  look,  and  in  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
question  of  State  pensions,  I  would  suggest  to  those  of  my  hearers  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject  that  they  should,  in  addition  to  those  authorities  which 
the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  has  quoted,  also  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
written  in  the  National  Review  of  February,  1892,  in  which  he  not  only  deals  with 
the  provisions  of  the  German  law  on  workman's  insurance,  but  also  gives  a  slight 
sketch  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  in  connection  with  this  question  by  the  legislatures 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Denmark.  The  first  question  on  which  I  would  say  a  word  or 
two,  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Lambert  has  said,  is  the  question  of  whether  insurance 
should  be  voluntary  or  compulsory.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lambert  that  insurance 
should  be  voluntary,  and  for  some  further  reasons  than  those  which  he  has  given.  In 
Ihe  first  place,  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  I  think  there  is 
a  danger  that  if  insurance  were  made  compulsory  we  should  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  working-man  saying,  *'  If  I  am  to  be  forced  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  my  wages 
for  the  purpose  of  insurance,  my  wages  must  be  proportionately  increased ; "  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  employer  might  say,  "  If  I  am  to  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the 
insurance  fund,  I  must  reduce  by  so  much  the  wage  I  pay  to  my  labourers."  The  result 
would  be  that  the  State  would  appear  rather  as  a  fomenter  of  possible  quarrels,  and 
even  strikes,  between  employer  and  employ^,  rather  than  of  the  benefactor  which  I 
wish  to  see  it  assume.  But  I  have  a  second  and  stronger  reason  for  preferring 
voluntary  to  compulsory  insurance,  and  that  is  that  I  believe  you  will  do  much  to 
raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  working  classes  by  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
making  some  provision  for  their  old  age ;  and  if  they  will  make  that  provision  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  money  which  some  of  them  may  now  be  tempted  to  spend  in 
beer  and  other  luxuries,  you  will  gain  a  great  point  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  perfectly  legitimate  means,  and  I  think  you  will  do  much  to  raise  the 
general  tone  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  In  the  third  place,  I  must 
frankly  say  that  I  do  not  at  all  admit  that  the  mere  fact  of  every  man  attaining  a 
certain  age  does,  ipso  facto,  give  him  the  right  to  a  State  pension.  I  think  that  if 
any  State-aided  pensions  are  to  be  granted,  the  working  classes  must  bear  in  mind 
that  that  can  only  be  done  by  calling  on  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  many  of 
whom  find  it  difficult  enough  to  live  as  it  is,  for  some  further  taxation.  And  I  say 
that  the  other  classes  of  the  community  have  a  right  to  expect,  if  they  make  further 
sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  one  class  of  the  community,  that  that  class  should  assist 
them,  and  even  make  some  sacrifices  on  their  part  to  secure  such  benefits.  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  or  two  to  you  to-day  upon  the  scheme  which  has  been  formulated  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  which  has  been  considering  this  question  of  old  age 
pensions.  That  committee,  as  you  are  aware,  was  composed  of  men  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion,  and,  happily,  party  politics  in  no  way  entered  into  its 
recommendation . 
Within  the  limit  of  time  allowed  to  a  speaker  at  these  meetings,  it  is  impossible  for 
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me  to  go  in  great  detail  into  the  provisions  of  this  scheme.  I  may  say  that  its  maia 
feature  is  that  working-men  and  women  who  shall  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  have 
deposited  a  certain  sum,  either  in  a  Friendly  Society  or  in  the  Post  Office,  under  two 
different  schemes,  and  who  shall  continue  to  make,  up  to  the  age  of  sixty-five,  a  small 
annual  subscription,  shall,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  become  entitled  to  a  pension  of  ;^I3 
a  year.  The  cost  of  the  scheme^  it  is  proposed,  shall  be  borne  partly  by  Imperial 
taxation  and  partly  by  a  contribution  from  local  rates.  Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance  to  know  what  the  cost  of  this  scheme  is  likely  to  be.  When 
we  hear  of  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  costing  fourteen  to  seventeen  millions,  I  must  frankly 
say  that  when  I  reflect  that  that  means  something  like  doubling  the  income  tax,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  there  is  very  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  Parliament  or  the 
community  at  large  could  be  induced  to  sanction  any  scheme  on  so  magnificent  a 
scale.  But  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  some  enquiries  of  members  of  this 
committee  as  to  what  they  estimate  the  cost  would  be  under  their  different  schemes. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  accurately  the  cost.  We  do  not  know  what  is  the 
present  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  In  the  second  place,  we  do 
not  know  accurately  what  the  number  of  men  who  will  insure  under  any  circumstances 
will  be ;  nor  can  we  tell  quite  accurately  the  proportion  of  those  who  will  live  to 
reach  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  scheme.  But,  so  far  as 
members  of  the  committee  are  concerned,  they  tell  me  that  they  took  as  the  basis  of 
their  calculations  the  official  return  of  1890,  which  gives  as  the  number  of  persons  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  over  the  age  of  sixty -five,  as  245,687.  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  other  higher  authorities  say  that  that  is  a  great  under  calculation,  but 
taking  it  at  that  figure,  they  tell  me  that  under  the  first  special  head  of  their  scheme, 
namely,  "  Persons  insured  in  Friendly  Societies,  or  elsewhere  than  in  the  Post  Office," 
on  that  basis  the  cost  of  the  step  would  be  ;£^5ii35»coo.  Under  the  second  sub-head, 
*•  Persons  insured  in  the  Post  Office,  with  the  money  not  returnable,"  that  is  to  say, 
persons  who  purchase,  for  a  lower  payment,  a  deferred  annuity  on  the  chance  that  they 
may  live  to  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  beyond,  and  thenceforth  receive  that  money,  the 
cost  to  the  State  would  be  ;f  5,000,000.  And  under  the  third  sub-head,  '*  Persons 
insured  in  the  Post  Office,  with  money  returnable,"  that  is  persons  who  not  only  pur- 
chase a  deferred  annuity,  but  also  purchase  provision  for  their  widows  and  children, 
the  cost  would  be  ;f  7,500,000.  But,  of  course,  from  these  sums  must  be  deducted 
the  relief  to  the  poor  rate  which  would  be  involved  if  these  persons^  instead  of  being 
dependent  entirely  on  the  poor  law,  as  they  now  are,  were  insured,  and  had  made 
some  provision  for  themselves  ;  and  the  relief  of  the  rates,  calculating  the  cost  of  each 
pauper  at  £\o^  would  amount  to  ;^2,450,ooo,  deducted  from  the  three  sums  I  have 
just  given.  Even  after  that  deduction,  the  cost  to  the  State  would  be  serious  ;  but  I 
do  agree  with  the  previous  speaker,  that  the  time  is  past  when  we  could  apply  the 
very  strict  and  severe  principles  of  Mr.  Lock  to  the  question  of  dealing  with  the 
old  age  of  the  poor  ;  and  I  do  think  that  a  nation  which,  like  ourselves,  has  shown 
itself  ready  to  spend  lavishly  to  secure  the  education  of  the  young,  will  not  grudge 
any  reasonable  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  the  deserving  poor.  I  should  hope  that  if 
some  such  scheme  as  that  were  adopted,  we  should  ultimately  see  the  poorer  classes 
divided  into  three  classes. 

First  of  all,  there  would  be  those  who  may  have  been  able  to  insure  in  youth,  and 
who  will  be  independent,  and  in  receipt  of  a  pension  in  their  old  age ;  secondly,  a 
class  for  which  I  have  very  great  sympathy,  namely,  the  class  of  men  who,  either 
through  long  protracted  illness  themselves,  or  through  great  sickness  in  their  families, 
or  possibly  through  the  failure  of  their  employers,  yet  who,  when  they  come  to  old  age, 
after  leading  hard-working,  laborious,  and  honourable  lives,  are  compelled  to  put  up 
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with  the  same  treatment  as  is  accorded  to  the  idler,  the  loafer,  and  the  drunkard.  I 
should  certainly  hope — though  this  is  not  quite  germane  to  the  present  subject — that 
it  may  be  found  possible  to  discriminate  between  the  treatment  of  such  cases  and 
cases  of  the  idle  fellows,  who  simply  make  up  their  minds  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness, 
and  who,  therefore,  have  no  right  to  complain  if  that  bread  is  made  somewhat  bitter. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  scheme  to  which  I 
should  like  to  refer.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
great  fund  should  be  created,  out  of  which  hereafter  these  pensions  should  be  paid. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary,  because  much  of  this  money  would  not  be  paid  until 
thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  when  the  pensions  are  earned.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
State  security  is  provided  that  the  money  shall  be  forthcoming,  that  that  is  sufficient 
for  the  working-man  to  look  forward  to. 

There  is  also  a  question  as  to  whether  the  State  should  or  should  not  interfere  in 
the  question  of  death  benefits — whether  they  may  not  be  trespassing  on  the  province 
of  the  great  Friendly  Societies.  That  is  a  point  on  which,  of  course,  the  opinion  of 
the  Friendly  Societies  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  need  at^  all  fear  competition  in  regard  to  a  national  pension  scheme,  because, 
as  Mr.  Lambert  has  told  you,  the  great  societies  do  very  little  at  present  in  the  way 
of  the  granting  of  pensions.  For  one  reason  or  another,  pensions  are  not  sought 
much  through  them,  but,  if  they  were,  provision  is  made  by  this  Parliamentary  scheme 
by  which  they  will  compete  fairly  with  the  Post  OfHce. 

Lastly,  although  I  could  have  wished  more  time  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme,  there  is  the  question  whether  the  working-man  could  or  could  not  afford  to 
insure.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  will  have  a  struggle  to  do  it,  but  looking  at  the 
struggling  professional  man,  or  the  struggling  curate,  who  have  to  pinch  and  screw  to- 
make  some  provision  for  their  own  families,  and  considering  the  great  powers  now 
entrusted  to  the  working  classes,  I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair  that  they  should  feel  that 
responsibility  must  accompany  power.  After  all,  what  they  have  to  do  is,  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  to  save  a  sum  of  £z  los.  od.,  then,  if  they  wish  to  obtain 
the  maximum  pension,  to  economise  somehow,  until  they  reach  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
at  the  rate  of  4id.  a  week.  That  is  a  struggle ;  but  considering  how  the  price  of 
many  things  which  are  necessaries  to  the  working-man  has  fallen  in  the  present 
generation,  and  how  materially  wages  have  increased — I  do  not  by  any  means  say 
they  are  excessive — I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  really  hard- 
working, deserving  men  to  make  such  insurance. 


(2)    Housing  of  the  Poor. 
C.  T.  D.  ACLAND,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Killerton,  Exeter. 

The  paper  read  by  Mrs.  Malkin  has  been  mainly  on  the  subject  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  in  towns,  but  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  another  side  of  the 
question — labourers*  cottages  in  country  districts.  It  so  happens  that  most  opportunely 
for  this  discussion  the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Labour  have  been  published,  and  I  cannot  do  better  by  way  of  preface  than 
quote  the  following  words  from  jxige  164  of  the  general  report  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Little,  of  Stags  Holt,  whose  name  is  well  knovtm  as  that  of  a  very  able  and  fair-minded 
man,  the  senior  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  was  invited  by  the  then  Lord  Har- 
tington  to  analyze  and  condense  the  evidence  collected  during  the  last  few  years  on 
the  subject  of  agricultural  labour.  He  uses,  in  summing  up  his  general  conclusions, 
the  following  words  : — 

"The  least  satisfactory  circumstance  affecting  the  life    of  the    labourers  is  the 
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condition  of  the  dwellings  which  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  compelled  to 
live  in.  The  distribution  of  cottages  is  irregular,  and  their  situation  often  very  incon- 
venient for  the  inhabitants.  The  accommodation  provided  in  respect  of  the  number, 
size,  and  comfort  of  the  rooms,  the  sanitary  condition,  and  the  water  supply,  are 
lamentably  deficient  generally,  and  require  amendment.  The  action  of  the  local 
sanitary  authority,  though  vigorous  in  some  districts,  is  in  many  places  ineffective, 
and  it  is  everywhere  impeded  and  sometimes  arrested  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
owners  of  insanitary  dwellings  have  not  the  means  to  remedy  the  defects,  and  that 
the  consequences  of  closing  such  dwellings  would  be  to  make  the  present  inhabitants 
homeless.  The  rent  which  is  received  for  cottage  property  in  rural  districts  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  building  of  good  cottages  directly  profitable.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Commission  that  the  subject  is  one  which 
deserves  the  gravest  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  remedial 
action." 

Those  who  study  the  reports  of  his  colleagues,  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners, 
will  certainly  admit  that  these  afford  in  their  accounts  ample  justification  for  this 
statement.  In  considering  this  question  we  must  bear  in  mind  two  things.  On  one 
hand,  there  is  no  such  excuse  for  small  rooms  and  defective  accommodation  as  is 
afforded  by  crowded  populations,  want  of  space,  and  high  prices  in  urban  districts ; 
on  the  other,  in  country  districts  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  erection  of  good  cottages 
a  directly  remunerative  investment  as  long  as  cottage  rents  remain  what  they  now 
are.  I  have  not  time  now  to  discuss  the  question  of  arrangement  and  construction. 
I  wish  to  use  the  opportunity  now  afforded  me  by  the  coincidence  of  this  Congress 
with  the  near  approach  of  the  establishment  of  Parish  Councils  for  two  special 
purposes. 

(i)  To  draw  attention  to  the  most  frequently  occurring  defects. 
(2)  To  suggest  what  can  be  done  towards  promoting  a  better  state  of  things. 
I. — The  prevailing  defect,  and  one  to  which  on  moral  grounds  at  any  rate  the 
clergy  are  amply  justified  in  calling  constant  attention,  is  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  bedrooms.     No  cottage  ought  to  be  built  with  less  than  three.     I  have  been  told 
that  this  is  an  unreasonable  statement,  but  I  venture  to  point  out  that — 

(fl)  In  the  case  of  young  couples  whose  families  do  not  require  the  full  accommo- 
dation, those  are  the  best  places  for  lodgers.  There  must  always  be  single  lodgers, 
both  male  and  female,  needing  accommodation,  and  the  time  before  the  family 
becomes  a  long  one  and  the  expense  large,  is  the  time  for  laying  up  a  little  store,  and 
the  time  when  the  wife  can  best  attend  to  the  lodger. 

{b)  Assuming  fairly  amicable  relations  between  employer  and  employed,  the  family 
do  not  care  to  have  to  move  into  a  larger  cottage  and  pay  more  rent,  and  have  no 
lodger,  just  when  all  the  expenses  are  beginning  seriously  to  increase.  There  are  also 
the  times  of  sickness,  specially  childbirth,  when  a  third  room  is  most  valuable,  to  say 
nothing  of  occasional  necessary  visits  from  relatives  ;  and  those  who  know  the  poor 
best  know  well  how  hospitably  they  behave  to  those  of  their  relations  who  need  it. 
And  my  experience  is  that  absence  of  bedroom  accommodation  does  not  prevent  this 
exercise  of  hospitality. 

I  need  not  plead  the  necessity  where  the  family  of  an  average  farm  labourer  of  five 
or  six  children  has  to  be  accommodated.  If  they  do  not  want  three  bedrooms  I  can 
only  say  they  ought  to  want  them,  and  we  ought  to  try  and  make  them  want  them. 
When  we  consider  the  older  people,  my  answer  would  be  there  are  all  over  the 
country  no  lack  of  two-roomed  cottages.  If  anyone  doubts  the  facts,  I  would  point  to 
the  table  showing  over  the  whole  field  of  enquiry  the  percentage  of  the  whole  number 
of  tenements  which  have  less  than  five  rooms,  only  four  or  less,  and  the  percentage 
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of  population  living  in  such  tenements  in  rural  districts.  The  percentage  of  such 
tenements  is  48*66 ;  population  living  in  such,  42*41  ;  and  in  urban  districts,  46*23 ; 
excess  in  urban,  3*82.     So  much  for  the  question  of  bedrooms. 

II. — With  regard  to  another,  and,  I  think,  equally  serious,  question — I  mean  the 
provision  of  out-door  necessary  accommodation — I  can  get  no  definite  figures ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  two  or  three,  or  even  in  some  instances  four,  families  to  share  whatever  pro- 
vision is  made.  I  am  certain  that  none  of  those  who  hear  me  would  approve  of  any  of 
their  own  friends  being  so  placed.  The  question  is.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  this 
state  of  things  ?  In  respect  of  the  last  point,  the  remedy  for  that  is  not  expensive  or 
difficult  in  rural  districts,  and  I  think  in  most  cases  an  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  and 
sense  of  decency  of  the  owner  would  be  sufficient  to  avoid  the  exercise  of  compulsion 
by  the  sanitary  authority.  But  the  question  of  bedrooms  is  a  more  difficult  one, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  expense.  Undoubtedly,  on  that  ground,  some  time  must 
elapse,  and  the  improvement  can  only  be  gradual.  There  are  three  things  which  can 
be  done  to  quicken  and  stimulate  the  improvement. 

(i.)  To  require,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  paragraph  3,  p.  280 
^i)  That  all  owners  of  cottages  with  a  rental  under  ;^io  be  compelled  to  make  a 
return  to  a  local  authority,  stating  the  number  of  persons  in  each  cottage,  their  sex 
and  age,  whether  the  house  is  provided  with  a  proper  water  supply  and  a  closet,  and 
whether  the  premises  are  in  good  repair.  (2)  That  each  cottage  be  licensed  to  hold  a 
certain  number  of  residents  and  no  more,  and  that  the  local  authority  be  obliged  to 
issue  bye-laws. 

(iL)  That  every  medical  officer  of  health  should  receive  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  be  independent  of  private  practice,  and  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his 
duties,  and  that  his  appointment  should  not  be  dependent  upon  a  local  sanitary 
authority. 

(in.)  To  enlarge  the  powers  of  sanitary  authorities,  enabling  them  to  close  houses 
which  are  defective  in  accommodation,  in  their  state  of  repair,  and  in  good  water  supply. 

What  business  has  a  Church  Congress  to  be  talking  about  the  sanitary  condition  of 
cottages  ?  Well,  first  of  all,  the  country  clergy  have  the  advantage  that  their  calling 
keeps  them  in  constant  acquaintance  with  the  interiors  of  the  dwellings  of  all  their 
parishioners  without  any  suspicion  of  inspection  or  prying.  They  can  watch  the 
increase  of  families,  they  can  note  the  presence  of  lodgers,  the  need  of  more  room, 
or  of  a  quiet  room  for  a  sick  person,  in  a  way  in  which  no  owner  of  cottage  property 
can.  They  can  enforce,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  by  their  private  intercourse  with  both 
owner  and  occupier,  the  duty  upon  the  one  hand  of  supplying,  and  on  the  other  of 
properly  using,  such  accommodation  as  is  necessary  for  decency,  not  to  say  delicacy, 
jtmong  the  families  of  the  labouring  class. 

There  are  other  points — about  the  tenure  of  cottages,  whether  held  from  landlord 
or  farmer,  about  nearness  to  the  employment,  and  so  forth,  which  are  not  so  close  to 
the  clergyman's  work,  and  with  which  the  Church  as  a  religious  institution  is,  though 
not  unconnected,  less  immediately  connected.  But  those  two  on  which  I  have  dwelt 
seem  to  me,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  and,  therefore,  of  religion,  to  be  of  the  very 
first  importance.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  families  where  the  parental 
influence  has  surmounted  these  obstacles,  and  the  children  have  in  spite  of  them 
been  brought  up  with  pure  minds  and  habits  of  decency  and  delicacy.  These  we, 
who  have  not  those  difficulties,  may  behold  with  gladness  and  admiration ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  induce  us  to  rest  content.  We  ought,  as  Christians  in  a  civilized  country, 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  raise  the  standard  of  requirements.     If  the  demand  is 
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created  the  supply  will  come.      It  may  mean   higher  wages,  it  may  mean  lower 
rentals;  but  these  matters  will  adjust  themselves. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  the  not  unimportant  observation  that  the  Parish  CounciU 
and  Parish  Meetings  afford  Churchnten  and  the  clergy  such  an  opportunity  as  they 
have  never  had  before,         

(3)    Discriminating  treatment  of  those   receiving  Parochial 

Relief. 

The  Rev.  W.  I.  Smith,  Rector  of  S.  John's,  Longton, 

Stoke-on-Trent 

I  HAVB  been  told  that  this  subject  is  a  desperately  dry  one,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  can  only  imagine  one  similar  subject  which  is  more  deserving  of  attention,  and  that 
is,  how  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  necessity  of  parochial  relief.  For  my  own  part  I 
should  have  no  heart  to  take  part  in  administering  parochial  relief,  only  that  I  know 
that  there  are  efforts  being  made,  side  by  side  with  it,  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  that  relief.  I  think  we  might  thank  God  justly  that  the  social  and  industrial 
conditions  of  our  country  are  receiving  closer  attention.  Such  matters  as  temperance, 
thrift,  industry,  cookery,  are  all,  I  hope,  in  the  way  of  attaining  greater  prominence 
before  the  nation.  Addressing  myself  to  this  particular  subject,  my  only  claim  for 
speaking  is  simply  as  a  humble  parish  priest  from  the  Potteries,  where  I  have  had 
some  few  years*  experience  as  a  poor  law  guardian.  I  know  and  admit,  as  has  been  said 
by  one  or  two  speakers,  that  destitution^  and  not  desert^  is  the  basis  of  poor  law  relief ; 
yet  I  notice  that  one  speaker  after  another — with  perhaps  one  exception — has  acknow* 
ledged  that  there  are  deserving  poor,  as  though  their  treatment  must  be  discriminated 
from  the  undeserving  poor.  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  go  the  length  to  which 
some  unions  have  gone,  and  dispense  entirely  with  outdoor  relief.  One  is  bound, 
first  of  all,  to  take  into  consideration  the  causes  from  which  poverty  arises. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  has  classified  the  causes  of  poverty.  He  points  out  how  crime, 
immorality,  improvidence,  drink,  and  laxiness  are  among  the  preventable  causes,  and 
then  refers  to  sickness,  want  of  work,  and  old  age,  which,  for  the  present,  I  suppose, 
are  causes  that  cannot  be  prevented. 

Surely  this  is  a  sufficient  basis  to  have  in  view  in  endeavouring  to  discriminate  in  the 
administration  of  parochial  relief.  To  compel  a  widow,  recently  made  a  widow,  with 
a  young  family  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  seems  to  me  uncommonly  hard.  To  utterly 
refuse  material  relief  to  a  sick  woman,  the  wife  of  a  man  with  a  large  family,  who 
has  hardly  earned  a  living  wage — whatever  the  term  may  mean — seems  to  be  hardly 
a  humane  thing ;  and  there  are  other  similar  cases  which,  I  think,  call  for  the  exercise 
of  discretion  in  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief.  Get  rid  of  it  as  far  as  possible  ;. 
make  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  a  standard  to  aim  at ;  but  exceptions  such  as  I 
have  mentioned  seem  the  most  humane  as  well  as  the  wisest  policy  for  the  present. 
Fence  round  your  administration  Mrith  every  possible  restriction ;  inquire  carefully  into 
every  case  and  watch  closely,  so  that,  in  a  case  of  sickness,  directly  health  is  restored 
the  relief  ends.  The  "dismal  science,"  as  it  is  called,  has  a  word  to  say  on  this 
subject,  and  what  we  want  is  that  that  word  should  be  known  and  understood  more 
widely  than  it  is  at  present.  May  I  quote  from  that  splendid  and  comprehensive 
work,  Walker's  book  on  "  Political  Economy,"  now  happily  a  text-book  at  Oxford,  on  this 
particular  point : — "  Why  is  it  the  labourer  works?  Clearly  that  he  may  eat.  If  he 
may  eat  without  it,  he  will  not  work.  The  neglect  of  this  very  obvious  truth  by  the 
British  Parliament  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  nearly  brought  the  working  classes  of  the  kingdom  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  created  a  vast  body  of  hopeless  hereditary  pauperism,  and  engendered  vices  in 
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the  industrial  system,  which  have  been  productive  of  evil  down  to  the  present  day." 
That  wants  to  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  and  understood  by  every  g^uardian 
throughout  the  country.  Again  he  says :— "  The  moral  is  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
consequence  that  pauperism  should  not  be  made  inviting ;  that  on  the  contrary  the 
labourer  should  be  stimulated  to  the  utmost  possible  exertion  to  achieve  self-support, 
only  accepting  relief  as  an  alternative  to  actual  starvation.  It  is  not  to  this  end 
necessary  that  any  brutality  of  administration  shall  deter  the  worthy  poor  who  have 
no  other  resource,  but  it  shall  be  the  prime  object  of  legislation  to  make  the  situation 
of  the  pauper  less  agreeable  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer,  and  that  by  no 
small  interval.  The  workhouse  test  for  all  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  genuine  hard 
work  up  to  the  limit  of  strength,  are  imperatively  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
productive  labour.  Where  there  is  a  possible  choice  between  self-support  and  public 
support,  the  inclination  to  labour  for  one's  own  subsistence  should  be  quickened  by 
something  of  a  penalty  upon  the  pauper  condition,  though  not  in  the  way  of  cruelty 
or  positive  privation." 

That  is  an  elementary  truth,  and  yet  it  is  not  acted  upon  as  widely  and  generally 
throughout  the  country  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  as  it  might  be.  As  regards  poor 
law  administration  generally,  I  suppose  we  are  improving.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  while  the  population  has  steadily  increased,  the  number  of  cases  of  poor  law 
relief  has  diminished  by  fifty  per  cent  Surely  that  is  a  matter  for  exceeding  comfort. 
But,  on  the  other  hand—- you  may  take  my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  for  though  I 
was  brought  up  in  the  country  I  have  laboured  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  town, 
and  know  less  of  the  country  than  I  used  to—I  think  I  have  seen  in  the  town  a 
gradual  spread  of  a  feeling  which  has  less  dread  of  the  pauper  stigma  than  used 
to  exist ;  that  there  is  a  largely  increasing  number  of  people  who  are  inclined  ta 
claim  poor  law  relief  as  their  proper  right,  because  they  have  paid  rates  for  a  number 
of  years.  If  that  is  indeed  the  case,  then  it  is  high  time  we  had  some  statesmanlike 
scheme  for  old  age  pensions  or  something  of  that  sort  before  the  country,  and  it  only 
goes  to  strengthen  all  that  has  been  said  by  previous  speakers  on  that  point. 

In  regard  to  the  many  cases  of  people  going  from  bad  to  worse,  when  there  is  no- 
hope  of  improvement,  send  these  into  the  workhouse,  and  rigidly  refuse  all  outdoor 
relief  to  such. 

But,  I  ask,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  have  some  further  classification  of  the  indoor 
poor?  I  am  sure  there  are  decent  old  couples  who  have  been  forced  into  the  work- 
house through  no  fault  of  their  own,  who,  like  Lot,  are  vexed  with  the  conversation 
of  the  wicked  from  morning  to  night.  It  is  hard  that  such  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  morally  and  physically  filthy  inhabitants  of  the  workhouse.  I  saw  a  notice  in  the 
papers  a  while  ago  that  the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians  has  adopted  some  such 
scheme.  I  wrote  to  the  clerk  for  information  respecting  it,  and  he  wrote  me  saying 
that  the  scheme  was  all  on  paper,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  authorities  stepped  in 
and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  carried  out  until  the  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions 
had  made  their  report:  an  additional  reason  why  these  gentlemen  should  get  on 
with  their  business. 

Under  very  careful  regulations  I  would  increasingly  adopt  the  boarding-opt  system 
for  children.  Let  us  endeavour,  as  £Bur  as  we  can,  to  bring  the  children  of  the  work- 
house up  with  as  much  idea  of  home  life  as  we  possibly  can.  I  think  that  is  most 
desirable.  I  have  been  told,  as  a  guardian,  over  and  over  again,  that  it  is  a  shame 
the  guardians  do  not  make  provision  for  old  couples  to  live  together  in  the  work* 
house  ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  so  often,  that  in  connection  with  our  own  Board^of 
Guardians  I  made  myself  a  nuisance  by  my  inquiries.  At  last  a  return  of  the  old 
couples  in  the  workhouse  was  furnished  to  the  board.     I  think  the  number  of  inoMtes 
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is  about  a  thousand,  and  we  had  only  eight  couples,  and  not  one  of  them  wished  to 
live  together.  Having  no  personal  experience  of  married  life,  I  was  puzzled  at  this» 
and  the  answer  I  made  to  this  was,  that  if  they  knew  of  such  a  provision  being  made 
there  would  be  many  couples  who  would  be  more  willing  to  go  into  the  workhouse 
than  there  are  at  present. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  should  like  to  urge  that  there  should  be  some  better  means 
adopted  for  the  discriminating  administration  of  private  charity.  I  think  we  want  in 
every  parish  a  sort  of  local  Charity  Organization  Society,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
shrewd  business  men,  and  one  or  two  working-men  and  women,  who  should  endeavour 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  guardians,  and  aid  them  as  far  as  they  can.  The 
people  of  "England  are  charitable  to  a  large  extent.  Next  week  we  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  an  awful  event  in  the  town  from  which  I  come.  We  were 
robbed,  suddenly  robbed  in  one  moment,  of  sixty-four  men  and  boys  by  one  of 
those  lamentable  colliery  explosions  which  occur  too  frequently.  In  answer  to 
our  appeal  we  received  no  less  than  ;f  10,000  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  widows  and  orphans,  which  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  weekly  allowance, 
rendering  the  recipients  independent  of  any  poor  law  relief  and  keeping  them  free 
from  the  pauper  stigma.  Charity  abounds,  but  it  is  too  often  not  according  to 
knowledge.  We  want  local  Charity  Organization  Societies,  but  not  oi^[anizatioiis 
with  a  mean  little  bit  of  a  charitable  heart  in  a  great  gaunt  skeleton  of  organization. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  J.  Frome  WILKINSON,  F.S.S.,  Rector  of  Kilvington, 

Orston,  Nottingham. 

I  THINK  those  of  us  who  were  present  last  night  at  the  discussion  on  temperance,  felt 
that  the  temperance  reformers  did  not  entirely  agree  as  to  their  plans.  We  have 
had  this  morning  many  panaceas  and  schemes  put  before  us  in  regard  to  old  age 
pensions  and  the  poor  law,  between  which  there  was  no  agreement ;  but  surely  we 
may  go  some  way  on  the  road  together.  Dull  uniformity  is  rather  apt  to  be  dead, 
and  I  take  this  position  of  affairs  as  a  sign  of  the  activity  which  this  question  is  still 
maintaining  before  the  public,  and  that  the  public  and  we  in  this  room  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  the  question  has  been  thoroughly  threshed  out,  and  a  solution  arrived 
at.  But  as  to  old  age  pensions,  there  are  two  roads  before  us,  and  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  walk  along  lx>th.  Take  the  first — "  Shall  the  State  perform  its  duty  to  the 
aged  by  any  system  of  State  insurance  ? "  such  as  is  proposea  by  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  or  any  scheme  branching  out  of  it.  As  a  financial  member  of  more  than 
one  great  Friendly  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Conference,  I 
can  speak  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  British  working-men  who  are  banded  together 
for  mutual  benefit,  and  I  say  that  we  steadily  object  to  any  system  of  assisted  State 
insurance,  whether  compulsory  or  voluntary,  which  in  any  way  subsidizes  Friendly 
Societies,  and  so  increases  State  control  and  supervision.  I  am  not  saying  that 
personally  I  am  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of  all  the  annual  meetings  and  parliaments 
of  the  great  Friendly  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  I  am  speidcing  on  behalf  of 
at  least  four  millions  of  men.  Therefore,  I  think  we  may  set  all  those  schemes  adde 
at  once,  since,  provided  they  be  good  in  themselves,  they  are  not  practicable.  The 
other  road  is  marked  out  by  the  direction  post  of  endowments,  and  here  I  need  not 
say  much,  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  has  written  so  fully  on  the  subject.  I 
go  a  long  way  with  his  scheme.  We  have  had  objections  to  it  set  before  as  this 
morning.  The  first  is  as  to  its  cost— that  it  will  cost  to  carry  out  in  England  and 
Wales  alone  a  sum  of  sixteen  million  or  seventeen  million  pounds  ^  year.  This,  of 
course,  is  calculating  that  every  single  person  who  arrives  at  sixty-five  years  of  age 
shall  go  for  and  receive  his  five  shillings  a  week,  whether  he  be  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
or  a  person  living  in  a  hovel  in  a  rural  village,  or  in  a  slum  in  London.  I  assume  that 
our  aristocracy,  and  our  wealthy  classes,  will  not  take  ver^  much  trouble  to  go  and 
fetch  their  five  shillings  a  week.     If  they  could  go  and  (etch  it  once  a  quarter  or 
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half-year,  it  may  be  likely  they  would  do  so ;  but  if  we  place  a  restriction  on  the 
scheme  that  the  money  is  to  be  personally  applied  for  every  week,  or  even  every 
month,  I  do  not  think  we  need  expect  that  everybody  will  partake  of  its  benefits ; 
therefore  that  amount  will  not  be  required.  Again,  if  we  adopt  that  scheme,  we 
immediately  take  all  the  aged  poor  out  of  the  workhouse  and  stop  outdoor  relief,  and 
I  calculate  there  will  be  a  contribution  on  that  account  of  at  least  five  million  pounds 
annually.  I  strongly  object,  however,  to  an  immovable  barrier  of  sixty-five  years 
of  age.  We  are  not  all  past  work  when  we  reach  our  sixty-fifth  birthday.  The 
agricultural  labourer  is  then  often  in  his  prime,  and  I  know  many  over  seventy 
working  for  a  full  wage.  My  proposal  is  this:  ''The  District  Council  shall  be 
empowered  to  grant  a  minimum  sustenance  endowment  of  five  shillings  per  week  to 
all  aged  persons  who  send  in  a  demand  note,  unless  in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  council,  have  forfeited  the  right  to  have  their  pension  free  of  control 
and  supervision ;  such  cases  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse.  ^  Age  at  which  the 
endowment  shall  commence  to  depend  upon  the  age  at  which,  in  each  case,  decay  of 
working  powers  becomes  manifest.  Old  age  to  be  defined,  as  in  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acts,  as  any  age  above  fifty." 


The  Rev   W.  Mantle,  Vicar  of  S.  Michael's,  Devonport 

I  LIVE  in  the  most  compactly  inhabited  town  of  England,  and  it  is  situated  in  the 
south  of  the  fair  county  of  Devon.  The  town  of  Devonport,  as  the  census  of  1891 
disclosed,  is  the  most  closely  peopled  town  in  Epglan^.  You  would  be  surprised  if 
you  went  down  there  and  saw  the  conditions  under  which  not  merely  the  poor  of  that 
neighbourhood  live,  but  even  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  fair  working  wages.  The 
conditions  of  the  neighbouring  and  very  important  town  of  Plymouth  were  investigated 
a  short  time  ago  by  the  Mayor,  and  a  oescnption  of  what  was  observed  was  afterwards 
given.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  readers  of  our  local  papers  to  find  that  there,  in  the 
south  of  Devon,  we  had  a  condition  of  things  which  was  altogether  undreamt  of,  even 
by  people  living  close  to  us.  Three  years  ago  I  sought  for  accurate  information  as  to 
cases  of  overcrowding  in  Plymouth,  and  a  curate  of  one  of  the  poorest  parishes  gave 
me  a  long  list  of  cases  then  existing,  and  I  read  at  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Conference  of 
that  year,  just  as  he  gave  them,  the  exact  details  of  the  families  concerned.  These  are 
samples : — father,  mother,  five  children,  living  in  one  room  ;  widow  and  six  children, 
living  in  one  room ;  father,  mother,  and  seven  children  in  one  case,  with  the  oldest 
daughter,  nineteen  years  of  age,  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis,  and  the  children 
with  measles,  living  in  one  room ;  and  so  on.  I  did  not  at  that  time  speak  of  matters 
which  came  under  my  own  personal  observation,  though  I  had  a  perfect  guarantee  that 
what  I  stated  was  absolutely  true,  but  I  myself  have  seen  in  Devonport  such  a  list  of 
miseries  connected  with  overcrowding  as  would  appal  you  if  I  told  you  the  plain  facts 
of  the  cases.  In  my  own  parish,  which  is  not  one  of  the  most  poorly  peopled,  in 
Devonport,  there  have  been  sometimes  three  generations  living  in  one  room.  You 
endorsed  just  now  by  your  applause  Mr.  Aclanas  declaration  that  there  should  be  at 
least  three  bedrooms  in  the  countr)nnan's  house  ;  but  here  we  have  one  room  which  is 
scullery,  kitchen,  dining  room,  bed  room,  living  room,  and  dying  room.  The  minis- 
trations of  birth  and  the  sad  ministrations  of  death  take  place  in  this  same  room.  I 
had  a  case  a  little  time  ago  in  which  father,  mother,  a  youth  of  twenty- two,  a  girl  of 
nineteen,  and  three  other  children,  one  of  them  just  under  fifteen,  a  girl  with  her 
illegitimate  child,  were  all  living  in  one  room.  If  you  went  to  my  parish  you  would  think 
there  was  scarcely  a  poor  person  living  in  it,  but  there  they  are,  huddled  together  in 
these  single  rooms.  And  it  is  not  their  fault.  It  is  not  the  result  of  anything  like  bad 
conduct  on  their  part.  It  is  simply  because  the  conditions  of  life  in  our  neighbourhood 
render  it  utterly  impossible  for  working-men,  unless  they  have  a  really  good  wage,  to 
live  in  any  other  way,  if  they  have  what  is  called  a  "fair  family.*'  I  ask  you  what 
this  means?  You  cannot  realize  it  until  you  think  over  it ;  you  realize  it  better  if  you 
see  it.  What  does  it  mean  to  the  family  who  have  such  a  place  as  home  ?  What 
does  it  mean  to  the  children  ?  The  father  and  mother  find  the  children  in  the  way  as 
soon  as  they  have  finished  their  nieals  ;  they  are  driven  out,  and  they  soon  become 
habituated  to  the  vice  of  the  streets.  Think  what  it  is  to  the  matron  who  has  to  carry 
(m  her  wifely  duties  in  such  a  place  !  What  wonder  if  women  in  such  a  position, 
when  they  have  the  chance  of  spending  a  little  money,  find  a  recreation  in  the  public- 
house,  which  the  present  licensing  authorities  so  kindly  place  within  fifty  yards  of  every 
poor  man's  door.    If  we  had  such  homes  to  live  in,  do  not  you  think  we  snould  wish  to 
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enjoy  for  a  few  moments  the  frivolity  and  the  change  of  the  public-house  ?  Remember, 
we  are  not  talking  about  things  connected  with  some  dark  parts  of  Africa,  or  with 
closely-packed  China,  with  its  stagnant  civilization,  but  we  are  speaking  of  things 
existing  in  one  of  the  fairest  parts  of  our  own  homeland.  What  about  maidenly 
virtue?  It  is  a  wonder  that  there  are  so  many  fair  flowers  of  maidenhood  who  grow 
up  amidst  the  garbage  of  such  homes.  But  while  thankful  to  know  that  there  are  so 
many,  we  think  of  the  vast  numbers  whose  characters  are  blighted  by  the  stress  of 
their  home  associations.  The  chastity  of  home  is,  in  some  cases,  destroyed  altogether, 
and  all  the  virtues  connected  with  the  love  of  home  weaken  and  wither.  I  am  not 
exaggerating.  I  am  not  telling  you  even  one  tenth  of  what  the  truth  is,  for  no  words 
can  adequately  describe  the  deterioration  of  human  character,  nor  the  many  avenues  of 
misery  which  run  out  in  every  direction  from  this  destruction  of  true  home  life.  What 
wonder  that  so  many  of  our  working  classes  are  iconoclasts,  and  take  up  arms  against 
the  existing  state  of  things.  The  conservatism  with  which  the  clergy  are  generally 
credited  has  to  give  way  in  the  face  of  these  sad  facts,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  become  a  rampant  radical  in  regard  to  some  of  our  laws.  Laws  which 
permit  anyone  who  is  an  owner  of  pro[)erty  to  compel  those  who  give  him  his  wealth 
to  live  in  such  miserable  circumstances,  are  laws  which  ought  to  be  done  away  with  at 
once,  and  a  happier  and  healthier  condition  of  things  should  be  substituted,  so  as  to 
give  the  poor  a  chance  of  living,  at  any  rate,  in  decency. 


The  Rev.  AUGUSTUS  jESiiOPP,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Scarning,  East 

Dereham,  Norfolk. 

I  AM  afraid  I  shall  throw  something  like  an  apple  of  discord  into  this  assembly,  when  I 
say  that  even  at  this  moment  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  I  am  at  a  meetmg  of  the 
Church  Congress,  or  at  a  meeting  of  {X)litical  economists.  I  have  scarcely  heard  the 
word  "  Church  "  mentioned  this  morning.  I  scarcely  know  what  the  object  of  this 
meeting  is.  We  have  had  three  things  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  with  very 
great  intelligence.  All  three  are  very  large  subjects  indeed,  and  I  confess  to  have 
learned  something,  though  less  than  I  expected.  Even  those  harrowing  details  which 
we  have  heard  from  Devon  port  are  familiar  to  most  of  us,  though  some  of  us  were  not 
prepared  for  thfc  inferences  drawn  from  them.  With  regard  to  kbourers*  cottages  and 
three  bedrooms,  some  of  us  have  been  advocating  that  for  twenty  years ;  and  as  to 
discriminating  in  the  matter  of  parochial  relief,  I  suppose  most  of  us  have  been 
engaged  upon  that  for  some  time  past.  But  what  is  the  lesson  that  we  are  to  draw 
from  this  as  Churchmen  ?  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  it  is  that  we  are  pledged  to  a 
counsel  of  despair.  ("No,  no.")  Excuse  me.  We  have  been  told  that  the  State 
must  deal  with  all  these  evils,  and  as  to  the  Church,  it  must  submit  to  whatever  is 
ordered  for  it.  Are  we  pledged  to  commit  this  Church  Congress  to  an  approval  of 
State  socialism  in  some  lorm  or  another  ?  Am  I  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  I  find 
we  are  asked  to  leave  the  State  to  provide  for  all  these  evils,  and  that  the  opinion  of 
Churchmen  is  not  to  be  asked,  nor  the  efforts  of  Churchmen  to  be  enlisted  in  jthe  cause  ? 
The  Church,  in  fact,  is  to  stand  aside  and  to  allow  the  State  to  take  the  administration 
of  all  relief  of  the  sick  and  needy  into  its  own  hands.  That  may  be  right,  or  it 
may  be  wrong  ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  hf-ar  this  at  a  Church  Congress.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  said  very  broadly  that  the  great  Friendly  Societies  repudiate  State 
interference.  Why  snould  they?  What  have  they  to  be  afraid  of?  Why  should  not 
they  be  checked  by  a  central  authority  ?  Is  it  because  they  will  not  bear  looking  into  ? 
What  we  know  about  the  smaller  so-called  benefit  clubs  in  the  country  villages  is  not 
encouraging  ;  certainly  an  enormous  number  of  them  have  been,  and  always  will  be, 
hopelessly  insolvent ;  and  they  have  been  instruments  for  working  a  great  deal  of 
actual  sorrow  and  ruin  in  the  houses  and  homes  of  the  agriculturad  labourers.  We 
know  that  they  have  broken  up,  as  a  rule,  just  when  their  oldest  members,  who  have 
been  contributmg  to  them  from  their  earliest  years,  have  found  themselves,  in  their  old 
age,  without  that  assistance  upon  which  they  calculate<l.  The  consequence  is,  that, 
even  in  regard  to  the  larger  Friendly  Societies,  distrust  has  increased.  Why  should 
not  these  great  Friendly  Societies  submit  their  accounts  to  a  public  auditor  year  after 
year  ?  If  they  are  rightly  administered,  they  would  be  all  the  better  for  an  examina- 
tion so  instituted.  If  they  are  the  reverse,  then  they  ought  to  be  stopped.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  discrimination,  I  could  not  understand  what  Mr.  Phelps 
meant  by  dwelling  so  long  on  the  possibility  of  discriminating  between  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving  p(X)r  ;  because,  forsooth,  we  are  all  fallible.      But  that  is  n«) 
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teason  why  we  should  not  make  pnident  experiments ;  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
pray  for  guidance  to  become  less  fallible.  Of  course  we  make  mistakes,  but,  however 
many  our  weaknesses  are,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  give  up  some  efforts  in 
this  direction  or  in  that.  I  confess  I  want  still  to  know  what  is  to  be  the  attitude  of 
Churchmen — emphatically  as  Churchmen — towards  these  questions.  How  are'  these 
facts  that  have  come  before  us  to  influence  our  conduct,  or  are  we  to  be  pledged  to  a 
policy  of  despair? 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Hon.  J.  W.  LEIGH,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Hereford. 

My  excuse  for  rising  to  say  a  few  words  is  that  for  about  thirty  years  or  so  I  have 
taken  great  interest  in  this  most  important  question,  that  I  was  a  guardian  and  the 
chairman  of  a  very  important  Board  in  the  Midlands,  and  that  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  I  have  been  labouring  in  London.  The  last  speaker  rather  condemned 
all  those  who  had  gone  before  him  for  not  bringing  the  Church  schemes  to  the  front. 
I  happened  to  be  in  a  parish  in  London  where  there  was  an  admirable  scheme  of 
relief  carried  on,  and  which  I  can  boast  of  because  it  was  not  my  invention,  but  had 
existed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  great  object  was  to  relieve  the  deserving 
poor,  and  we  had  forty  or  fifty  pensioners.  We  gave  two  shillings  a  week  to  these 
pensioners  on  one  condition — that  five  shillings  a  week  should  be  raised  from  other 
sources — and  we  found  that  very  useful,  because  many  friends  of  the  aged  poor  were 
induced  to  come  forward  and  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  relatives.  Moreover, 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  finding  out 
whether  persons  were  really  worthy  of  relief.  We  had  also  the  co-operation  of  the 
Marylebone  Board  of  Guardians,  who,  when  they  found  that  the  necessary  sum  could 
not  be  raised  in  any  other  way,  would  sometimes  give  two  shillings  or  two  shillings 
and  sixpence.  The  consei|uence  was  that  we  were  able  to  relieve  these  forty  or  fifty 
pensioners  with  seven  shillmgs  a  week,  which,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lambert,  is  certainly 
the  minimum  that  can  sustain  life,  at  all  events  in  London.  I  think  that  no  hard 
and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief.  I  know  it  has  been 
attempted,  but  there  are  cases  of  poor  struggling  women  who  can  just  earn  a  little  by 
charing  and  by  the  sewing  machine,  and  with  the  two  shillings  and  sixpence  given  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  would  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse.  Therefore,  though 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  anything  like  indiscriminate  outdoor  relief,  I  am  certainly 
jn  favour  of  those'  cases  of  deserving  poor  where  it  may  be  necessary,  lliere  is 
another  subject  which  was  touched  upon  by  the  lady  speaker  in  her  admirable 
address.  She  alluded  to  a  mutual  friend  of  ours,  one  who  has  done  perhaps  more 
good  than  any  clergyman  or  other  philanthropist  in  London — Miss  Octavia  Hill.  To 
her  we  are  indebted  for  the  way  she  encouraged  the  poor  to  help  themselves  in  many 
ways.  One  of  her  first  experiments  was  in  my  parish  in  Walmer  Street.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  ago,  but  the  object  was  not  to  build  handsome  flats,  but  to  take  what 
would  be  considered  a  slum,  and  turn  it  into  respectable  homes  for  the  poor.  Her 
lieutenant,  who  carried  the  scheme  through  was  our  friend,  Miss  Cons.  What  was  the 
result  ?  That  which  had  been  a  wretched  slum  full  of  people  using  bad  language  is 
now  the  most  respectable  part  in  the  poorer  district.  I  have  received  great 
assistance  from  the  people  there,  from  men  and  women  who  before  had  been 
considered  of  the  element  of  pauperism.  They  have  assisted  me  not  only  in  the 
relief  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but  in  the  religious  work  of  that  district.  There  is  a 
prayer  meeting  held  there  every  Sunday  evening  in  one  of  their  houses,  which  is 
attended  by  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  district.  I  merely  mention  this  because 
it  is  one  admirable  way  which  is  overlooked — namely,  to  take  one  slum  and  make  it 
a  respectable  place.  There  is  one  subject  which  has  been  just  touched  upon — the 
boarding  out  of  children.  I  believe  in  that  respect  prevention  is  far  better  than  cure, 
and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  depauperize  the  little  children,  not  to  let  them  have 
the  slightest  taint  of  the  workhouse,  never  to  let  them  in  at  all,  or  to  know  their 
parents  have  any  connection  with  it,  but  as  far  as  we  can  to  put  them  out  in  the 
country  districts,  making  proper  accommodation  for  them.  In  order  to  do  this,  you 
must  have  regular  supervision ;  but  as  I  have  seen  town  children  sent  out  for  a 
fortnight's  hoHday  into  Surrey,  and  seen  not  only  the  wonderful  way  in  which  they 
were  treated  by  the  people  of  the  cottages,  but  also  how  thoroughly  they  enjoy 
themselves,  I  feel  more  than  ever  persuaded  that  the  great  thing  to  do  is  to  utterly 
dissociate  the  children  from  the  workhouse,  and  to  bring  them  up  as  if  they  had 
never  known  what  pauperism  was. 
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The  Rev.  W,  Awdry,  Wiccamical   Prebendary  of  Chichester^ 

Vicar  of  Amport,  Andover. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  this  is  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress,  because 
God  and  the  Church  have  hardly  been  mentioned ;  but  I  ask,  have  we  not  all  been 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  great  cause  of  charity  ?  Of  course,  in  dealing  with  the 
poor  we  are  dealing  in  a  great  degree  with  what  have  been  called  the  '*  breakages  of 
society.''  We  look  on  that  side  of  life  and  try  to  make  it  better,  and,  thank  God* 
we  are  not  only  making  it  better,  but  likely  to  make  it  a  great  deal  better.  The  first 
and  most  encouraging,  and  most  satisfactory  point  of  all  is,  that  we  do  not  despair. 
As  to  the  housing  of  the  poor,  I  do  believe  that  the  first  condition  for  an  improvement 
in  the  housing  of  the  country  poor  is  that  it  shall  be  a  reasonably  good  financial 
investment  to  make  good  houses  for  them,  and  for  that  purpose  they  shoiUd  receive  the 
full  value  of  their  labour.  A  decent  cottage  and  garden  could  not  be  provided  at 
less  than  £iSQ.  To  make  this  outlay  remunerative,  and  meet  rates,  repairs,  etc.*  the 
rent  must  be  at  least  half-a-crown  to  three  shillings  a  week.  When  a  decent  cottage 
with  garden  is  let  as  at  present  at  one  shilling  to  one  shilling  and  threepence  a 
week  the  occupant  does  not  pay  the  value  of  what  he  has,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  his  mone]^  wages  are  lower  than  they  should  be,  for  part  of  his  wages 
are  paid  by  a  reduction  of  rent  If  the  rural  labourer  paid  eignteenpence  more 
for  his  cottage,  and  received  eighteenpence  more  in  wages,  he  would  be  receiving 
what  he  earned,  and  paying  for  what  he  hired ;  and  it  would  be  no  longer 
ruinous  for  a  landlord  to  build  decent  cottages,  and  even  to  allow  the  tenants 
to  purchase  them  by  instalments.  It  would  thus  be  an  immense  gain  if  the 
labourer  received  say  eighteenpence  more  in  wages  and  paid  hsdf-a*cn>wn  to 
three  shillings  a  week  for  his  house.  But  that  is  a  thing  which  can  only 
be  done  gradually.  What  I  desired  chiefly  to  do  in  coming  forward  just  now 
was  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  old  age  endowment.  There  is  a  distinction 
which  is  generally  made  between  compulsory  systems  and  voluntary  systems.  We 
all  understand  wtuit  a  voluntary  system  for  insurance  would  be.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  a  compulsory  system  right  through,  but  a  system  of  endowment. 
If  the  money  is  got  through  the  taxation  of  the  general  community  during  their 
working  years,  and  comes  back  to  them  from  a  common  fund  in  old  age,  it  does  not 
appear  as  compulsion.  It  may  be  universal,  but  it  is  not  felt  as  compulsion.  The 
second  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  no  voluntary  system,  nor  even  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  svstem,  really  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  question.  We  were  told  to-day 
of  an  expense  of  seventeen  millions  sterling  or  so — I  suppose  it  would  be  rather  larger 
— for  an  universal  system,  as  against  say  five  millions  sterling  a  year  State  support 
for  a  voluntary  system.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  this,  that  a  voluntary 
s]rstem  will  not  get  rid  of  our  pauperism,  and  that  the  other  will;  and  that  is  a 
thing  which  is  often  forgotten,  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  take  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  scheme  outright ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  point  is  that  even  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
sjrstem,  whilst  it  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  does  not  get  us  out  of  the  difficulty 
of  old  age  pauperism. 

The  Rev.  H.  HORSLEY   JEBB,  Vicar  of  Awliscombe,  Honiton. 

I  WISH  to  speak  on  a  point  which  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon,  namely,  how  far 
can  the  Church  help  in  providing  for  old  age?  I  believe  that  the  only  ultimate 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  question  must  come  through  the  State,  and  probably  upon 
the  lines  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme.  But  for  two  reasons  it  must  be  a  long  time 
before  any  State  scheme  can  become  law.  The  first  reason  is  the  opposition  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  ;  the  second  reason  is  the  state  of  party  politics.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  select 
Committee  brought  before  us  by  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  this  morning,  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  great  reason  why  they  will  not  succeed  in  attracting 
the  working  class.  This  reason  is  that  when  there  is  only  one  chance  in  three  of  a 
man  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  ever  living  to  the  age  of  sixty-five,  it  is  hard,  nay, 
impossible,  to  expect  that  the  young  men  in  the  working  class  can  be  persuaded  to  lay 
by  their  hard-earned  savings  for  an  old  age,  a  problematical  old  age,  which  they  can 
most  probably  never  live  to  see.  As  a  parliamentary  scheme  seems  to  be  so  far  in  the 
distance,  is  there  no  effort  which  the  Church  can  make  in  the  meantime  ?  I  believe 
there  is.     I  would  point  out  that  the  Church  has  an  enormous  machinery  at  her 
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eommand.  She  has  her  seventeen  thousand  parishes,  and  her  vast  army  of  district 
visitors.  Can  not  this  great  machinery  be  used  in  connection  with  a  united  effort  to 
lead  the  working  classes  along  the  pathway  of  sound  finance  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  this  is  no  part  of  the  Church's  work,  because  the  Church  already  undertakes  this 
work  ;  but  she  undertakes  it  in  a  radically  wrong  way.  In  nearly  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom  there  is  a  village  friendly  society,  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  societies  are 
insolvent.  The  clergyman  is,  as  a  rule,  the  patron  of  these  societies.  He  presides  at 
their  dinner,  and,  generally  speaking,  extends  to  them  his  benediction.  Again,  the 
indastrial  assurance  companies  (in  one  of  which  one  out  of  every  four  of  the  whole 
population  of  Devon  is  insured)  do  a  vast  business,  but,  roughly  speaking,  owing  to 
the  expense  of  collection  they  only  give  back  to  the  working-man  one  penny  for  every 
twopence  he  puts  in.  Why  does  the  Church  not  seek  to  occupy  the  vacant  ground, 
and  to  supplant  by  a  vast  society  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  poorer  classes  those 
societies  which  are  either  insolvent  or  are  worked  simply  in  the  interest  of  the 
capitalist  ?  The  Church  has  a  great  opportunity  before  her  if  she  can  only  use  her 
existing  machinery  for  helping  forward  in  this  direction  the  interest  of  the  working 
class. 


The  Rev.  Chas.  Wellington  Furse,  Canon  of  Westminster 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Oxford. 

I  AM  not  going  into  any  details,  much  less  am  I  proposing  any  scheme,  but  I  would  like 
to  re-affirm  the  principle  implied,  if  not  expressed,  by  previous  speakers.  I  feel  certain 
that  our  general  views  with  regard  to  the  poor — the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  (he 
Church,  which  really  means  in  relation  to  God's  will — are  views  which,  if  I  may  say  it 
ino6fensively,  require  a  little  root  pruning.  People  too  idly  presume  that  there 
is  Scripture  warrant  for  the  belief  that  there  must  always  be  poor  in  the  land  ; 
but  I  think  the  deductions  drawn  from  that  are  often  erroneous.  First  of  all, 
Mr.  Brooke  Lambert  insisted  that  in  all  our  dealings  with  the  poor  we  should 
encourage  hope  in  them.  I  wish  not  only  to  assent  to  that,  but  to  go  further, 
and  say  there  must  be  a  real  heart  of  hope,  and  more  than  hope — a  reason- 
able expectation  of  great  results — in  persons  who  have.  to.  deal  with  the  poor.  That  is 
to  say,  we  must  not  aim  at  anything  like  mediocrity  in  mitigating  present  hardship, 
l)Ot  at  raisine  their  position  permanently,  and  showing  them  that  it  is  quite  possible 
and  within  their  means  to  nse  to  a  higher  position  in  society.  I  would  say  also  with 
regard  to  re-affirming  what  Mrs.  Malkin  has  said  so  well,  that  a  majority  of  our  Church 
workers  in  towns  are  ladies,  and  with  all  respect  and  gratitude,  I  am  bound  to  say 
from  my  own  experience,  which  is  now  quite  forty-six  years  of  parochial  work  mostly  in 
towns,  that  one  fatal  mistake  amongst  Church  workers  is  that  they  seem  to  think  that 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  gives  them  their  marching  orders.  I  venture  to 
hold  a  contrary  opinion,  and  maintam  that  they  have  to  deal  with  the  poor  with  a 
view  to  their  permanent  elevation  in  the  scale  of  Christian  society.  There  are 
thousands  of  cases  where  the  Grood  Samaritan  will  come  in.  But  that  is  not  our  aim. 
That  probably  has  to  do  with  the  accident  of  life.  Our  aim  is  to  raise  these  people 
to  a  permanent  higher  state  in  society.  As  to  the  rural  labourer,  for  the  most  part  nis 
position  is  this :  tmer  about  sixty-five  he  has  three  things  to  look  to.  He  has  either 
to  be  supported  by  his  children ;  or  to  depend  on  what  is  most  precarious,  the  liberality, 
the  wealth  I  may  say,  of  his  late  employer  ;  or  go  on  the  parish.  It  has  been  asked 
by  a  previous  speaker  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  Church,  or  with  Christianity  ?  But 
are  we  clergymen  contented  to  look  on  the  poor  that  way,  that  one  of  these  three 
things  is  the  best  to  happen  to  them  ?  I  say  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  if  we  read  the 
Gospel  with  anything  like  intelligence,  to  recognize  that  as  we  have  already  conferred 
upon  them  free  education  in  the  schools,  there  is  no  greater  patriotism  in  England 
than  to  try  to  solve  the  great  problem,  how  to  keep  the  intelligent,  the  best  of  our 
young  men  in  the  country,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  flock  into  the  towns.  To  do 
this  is  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  the 
village. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Hocken,  Vicar  of  Cople,  Bedford. 

I  WISH  to  Speak  of  what  I  know  from  personal  experience.  The  second  appointed 
Speaker,  who  dealt  with  the  question  of  labourers'  cottages  in  country  villages, 
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submitted  that  when  the  labourer's  family  began  to  grow  up,  then  was  the  time  Jie  should 
seek  to  gain  lodgers  to  enable  him  to  eke  out  his  income  and  to  obtain  necessities 
which  twelve  shillings  a  week  could  scarcely  provide  for  him.  From  my  personal 
experience  I  should  say  that  is  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  be  advocated 
in  country  villages.  I  am  afraid  that  that  Speaker  must  have  given  his  information 
rather  from  statistics  than  personal  knowledge.  It  is  very  well  for  us  to  go  to  Church 
Congresses  and  listen  year  after  year  to  Speakers  whose  observations  and  proposals, 
you  can  gather  from  what  they  say,  are  derived  too  much  from  books,  rather  than  from 
personal  knowledge.  Again,  the  second  Speaker  strongly  objected  to  the  cottages 
being  changed  when  the  iamily  began  to  grow  up.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  it  is  the  very  best  thing  that  they  should  be  moved.  I  have  a  parish  which,  perhaps, 
is  singular  in  its  arrangements.  It  belongs  entirely  to  one  of  the  great  landlords  of 
Engkmd,  and  he  has  a  most  perfect  system.  He  has  a  man  entirely  occupied  in 
looking  after  the  village  and  its  social  arrangements.  There  is  a  book  kept  of  the 
condition  of  each  one  of  the  ninety-seven  cottages,  the  bedroom  accommodation  Ls 
watched  with  the  keenest  eye,  and  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  the  very 
changing  of  these  families  is  a  grand  element  in  maintaining  morality  in  its  proper 
ground  in  my  parish.  Again,  I  would  warn  you  that  you  must  not  think  that  becau^ 
cottage  arrangement  is  made  perfect,  therefore  you  are  going  to  make  your  parish 
perfect.  With  regard  to  district  visitors,  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be 
trained  as  well  as  other  people.  There  is  nothing  more  mischievous  than  to  get  hold 
of  a  young  lady  of  eighteen.  You  send  her  off  with  a  book  round  the  parish,  and 
she  goes  and  talks  little  nothings  to  the  people.  She  has  too  much  inquisitiveness  in 
her,  and  treats  the  English  poor  as  if  they  were  certain  to  end  in  the  workhouse. 
What  you  have  to  do  is  to  have  trained  visitors  in  every  parish.  We  hear  people 
saying  that  anything  will  do  for  a  country  parish,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  there  are 
none  keener  than  the  English  poor  in  reading  character,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
poorest  woman  in  a  country  village  there  is  all  the  refinement  which  is  lacking  among 
the  wealthy  in  the  city.  With  regard  to  thrift,  I  have  talked  to  my  men  about  it,  and 
they  have  said  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  made  thrifty  by  Act  of  Parliament  They 
have  said  that  it  had  been  tried  to  make  the  English  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  it  had  failed,  and  that  any  scheme  to  make  the  English  workmen  thrifty  by  Act 
of  Parliament  will  equally  fail. 


The  Rev.  N.  J.  Devereux,  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  Hoxton. 

I  CAN  quite  understand  that  in  a  Church  Congress  people  who  come  from  the 
country  are  greatly  interested  in  the  country  side  of  this  question.  I  am  the  vicar  of 
a  very  poor  parish  in  the  East  of  London,  well  known  for  burglars  and  thieves.  I 
wish  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Malkin's  remarks  on  the  *' housing  of  the  working  class."  I 
should  like  to  drive  home  the  latter  part  of  her  most  excellent  paper,  in  which  she 
said  it  would  be  a  very  great  blessing,  if  it  were  possible,  for  the  working  people  to 
live  in  the  country  rather  than  in  the  town.  I  could  have  wished  that  at  this 
meeting  we  had  the  opportunity,  after  hearing  the  Readers  of  papers,  and  the 
Speakers,  to  have  asked  some  questions,  I  should  like  to  have  asked  Mrs. 
Malkin  what  her  opinion  is  about  ** model  dwellings"  as  referred  to  by  the 
Dean  of  Hereford — the  turning  of  a  bad  locality  into  a  good  one  by  such  means. 
My  experience  in  Hoxton  of  model  dwellings  is  most  unfortunate,  and  I  grieve  when 
I  hear  of  the  money  of  benefactors  and  philanthropists  like  Lord  Iveagh  and  others 
being  spent  upon  such  buildings,  rather  than  in  encouraging  people  to  live  in  the 
country.  I  advocated  this  latter  scheme  some  time  back  at  the  Church  House 
in  London,  and  I  was  met  with  the  objection  that  the  labouring  classes  could  not  live 
in  the  country  because  of  the  railvi^ay  fare.  Now  if  philanthropists  and  reformers, 
instead  of  building  model  dwellings  in  London,  would  take  an  area  about  six,  eight, 
or  ten  miles  from  London,  erect  suitable  houses  on  the  same,  and  give  every  owner  of 
a  house  there  a  season  ticket  on  ihe  railway,  in  a  very  short  time  you  would  encourage 
people  to  go  out  there.  I  do  urge  most  strongly  upon  those  who  are  enamoured  of 
these  model  dwellings,  that  "  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters."  They  are  all  very  well 
outside,  and  we  all  agree  on  the  necessity  of  air  and  light ;  but,  I  ask,  is  it  possible 
to  have  this  light  and  air  in  a  model  dwelling  with  a  large  building  immediately 
opposite,  or  in  a  narrow  and  confined  street  ?  Something  has  been  said  about  the 
working  class  insuring  their  lives,  and  it  v^as  urged  that  they  should  show  more  self- 
denial.     Well,  they  have  self-denial  enough  to  insure  for  their  burial.     I  wish  we  had 
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less  of  sentiment  and  more  of  action.  Sentiment  may  be  very  beautiful,  but  it  is 
often  misdirected.  These  people  are  so  sentimental  about  their  bodies  that  they  will 
insure  in  order  to  have  them  decently  buried  ;  but  they  make  little  or  no  provision 
for  keeping  or  assisting  their  families  after  the  death  of  the  broEul  winner.  With 
reference  to  the  building  of  IsbouRrs'  dwellings  in  the  country,  it  was  said  they  could 
not  be  built  for  the  reason  that  they  would  be  too  expensive.  I  deny  that.  Ground 
in  England  is  cheap  enough  now ;  you  can  get  it  pretty  well  for  nothing,  and  the  mere 
cost  of  erection  cannot  possibly  be  very  great. 


The  Rev.  Sir  Jam  es  Erasmus  Philipps,  Bart,  Prebendary  of 

Salisbury,  Vicar  of  Warminster. 

I  DO  not  believe  that  this  proposed  pension  for  old  age  will  ever  succeed,  or,  indeed, 
ever  be  carried,  unless  it  is  for  the  whole  of  the  community.  I  believe  it  diould  be  for 
all  classes.  It  should  extend  even  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  He  need  not  draw 
fais  pension  ;  he  need  not  go  for  it  week  after  week  or  month  after  month,  and  many 
of  you  would  not.  As  to  those  who  did  not  care  to  draw  their  pension,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  might  be  taken  off  their  taxes.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  would  object  to  that  mode  of  receiving  it.  As  to  it  costing  millions,  I 
am  sure  of  this,  that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  felt  he  had  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  at  his  back  he  would  not  mind  what  Budget  he  produced. 
There  would  be  quite  money  enough.  My  experience,  in  a  not  very  short  Ufe,  is  that 
when  there  is  a  right  object,  the  money  comes  in  some  way  or  another ;  and  if  it  is 
decided  that  all  should  receive  pensions  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  the  money  ¥rill,  I  feel 
sure,  be  forthcoming.  Then  I  wish  next  to  take  up  a  brief  for  the  young  ^rl  of 
eighteen.  We  have  been  told  not  to  send  the  girl  of  eighteen  about  our  parishes. 
At  this  moment  a  girl  of  eighteen  is  the  best  district  visitor  I  have.  She  thoroughly 
sympathizes  with  the  poor,  and  she  has  a  great  deal  more  tact  and  judgment  than 
many  wotnen  of  thirty. 


The  Right  Hon.  Chairman. 

Wb  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  time,  and  I  have  had  to  refrain  from  calling  on  one 
or  two  intending  speakers,  and  also  to  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance  on  myself, 
because  I  confess  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  important  subject.  But  I 
will  not  set  so  bad  an  example,  as  chairman  of  a  meeting,  as  to  go  beyond  the  time 
fixed  for  its  conclusion. 
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BARNFIELD  HALL. 
Wednesday   Morning,   October    ioth,    1894. 


Mrs.  Temple  in  the  Chair. 


MEETING   OF   WOMEN    MEMBERS    OF   CONGRESS. 

I. — Work  among  Women — 

(i)  Special  Characteristics  of  Women's  Work. 

(2)  What    Women   can    do  to   raise   the  Standard   op 

Moral  Life. 

(3)  Temperance  Work  among  Women. 

(4)  The  Training  of  Women  for  the  Church's  Work. 

IL— Work  among  Girls — 

(i)  The  Guardianship  of  Working  Girls. 
(2)  First  Principles  in  Women's  Education. 

PAPERS. 

(i)     Special   Characteristics   of   Women's  Work. 
Mrs.  Temple,  The  Palace,  Fulham,  London. 

I  CANNOT  express  how  great  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  be  here  again,  and 
to  see  SO  many  friends  of  past  years  met  together  once  more,  for  the  love- 
of  Exeter  will  always  be  strong  within  me,  and  the  recollection  of  the. 
warm  and  true  hearts  of  its  people  can  never  fade.  It  is  here  that  some 
of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent,  and  here,  too,  that  many 
new  views  and  lessons  of  life  were  laid  open  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  \U  in 
the  paper  I  am  to  read  there  should  be  any  ideas  that  may  prove  accept- 
able to  you  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  experience  I  learned  first  in 
Exeter.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  all  of  us  that  this  place  is  not 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Bickersteth — that  with  all  the  other  duties  of  this  week 
she  did  not  feel  able  to  preside  at  this  meeting.  I  can  only  repeat  how 
deeply  sensible  I  am  of  the  kindness  done  to  me  in  asking  me  to  take 
her  place,  and  how  much  I  feel  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of 
being  present  on  this  occasion. 

The  subject  of  this  morning's  meeting  is  one  of  great  interest  at  the 
present  time,  for  never  was  there  a  greater  demand  for  work  among 
women,  or  a  greater  scope  offered  for  the  practical  use  of  those  special 
gifts  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  women.  All  those  who  have 
turned  their  attention  in  this  direction  know  well  how  much  the  activity 
of  these  days  has  affected  the  position  and  the  occupations  of  women* 
so  that  in  the  higher  branches  of  art  and  education,  in  studies  that  it  was 
formerly  supposed  belonged  only  to  men,  women  are  now  taking  their 
share ;  and  even  in  the  field  of  athletics  their  representatives  are  not 
absent.  It  is  well  that  in  the  consideration  of  such  a  subject  as  that  of 
work  among  women  these  diversities  of  development  should  be  borne  in 
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mind,  although  the  particular  line  of  thought  suggested  by  the  titles  of  the 
papers  to  be  read  especially  deals  with  the  spiritual  side  of  the  question. 

Those  who  are  to  read  are  well  qualified  for  their  tasks,  for  all  have 
given  their  attention  and  their  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  care  and 
training  of  the  young,  of  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  moral 
principle,  of  resistance  to  a  grievous  form  of  temptation,  and  of  the 
preparation  needed  for  those  who  are  to  do  the  Church's  work  among 
women.  It  is  obvious  that  all  these  efforts  for  women  are  best  made  by 
women,  for  each  requires  that  special  sympathy  and  tact  which  specially 
characterizes  women's  work,  and  makes  their  influence  of  the  highest 
value,  even  sometimes  in  cases  where  the  judgment  may  not  be  of  the 
wisest.  The  word  sympathy  is  among  the  commonest  in  use  at  the 
present  day,  but  its  sense  is  often  degraded  into  meaning  a  mere  weak 
condolence  with  the  complaints  of  another,  instead  of  being  the  true 
expression,  through  a  human  being,  of  the  Divine  love ;  that  Divine 
love  which,  while  seeing  what  is  faulty  and  frail,  understands  the 
perplexity,  and  is  strong  to  uphold  and  cheer.  It  is  sympathy  that 
gives  the  quick  intuition  into  the  feelings  of  others,  so  that  it  seems  as 
if  the  trouble  were  known  even  before  we  speak  of  it,  and  we  feel  our 
burden  is  shared,  our  spirit  comforted,  by  the  sense  of  being  understood 
and  trusted.  Is  not  this  a  gleam  of  the  very  love  of  God,  who,  though 
a  just  God,  strong  and  patient,  is  provoked  every  day  and  yet  is  not 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss?  Our  Lord,  in  taking  our  nature 
upon  Him,  felt  the  need  of  sympathy  when  He  compared  His  listeners 
to  children  sitting  in  the  market-place  :  '*  We  have  piped  unto  you  and 
ye  have  not  danced,  we  have  mourned  unto  you  and  ye  have  not 
lamented,''  where  the  complaint  is  not  of  active  opposition  but  of  refusal 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  in  which  He  approached  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  women  only  that  the  gift  of  sympathy  is 
granted,  but  it  is  almost  always  in  their  case  promptly  transposed  into 
active  self-sacrifice,  because  its  instinct  is  so  sure  and  its  impulse  so 
rapid;  and  this  is  what  gives  women  their  special  power  in  dealing 
with  one  another,  especially  with  those  who,  through  sorrow, 
sickness,  or  fault,  have  been  laid  low,  and  in  the  bringing  up  and 
training  of  the  young.  In  education  it  is  seen  over  and  over  again 
that  it  is  the  quickly  sympathetic  teacher  that  is  successful,  the  teacher 
who  feels  instinctively  where  the  pupils  require  fuller  explanation,  and 
where  the  strain  upon  their  powers  is  too  great. 

In  the  case  of  sick  nursing,  what  is  it  that  makes  a  desirable  attendant  ? 
Is  it  not  the  kind  of  fellow-feeling  that  instantly  sees  what  is  required 
for  comfort  without  needing  to  be  told  ;  down  to  the  smallest  details,  for 
instance,  of  putting  the  tray  or  the  book  or  the  bell  within  easy  grasp  of 
the  hand,  instead  of  "  very  near  "  and  yet  absolutely  out  of  the  patient's 
reach ;  the  arrangement  of  the  light,  the  adjusting  of  cushions  and  the 
like :  all  those  small  details  which  make  up  the  comfort  of  an  invalid, 
over  and  above  what  has  to  be  done  by  skilled  attention  ?  The  skill 
acquired  by  careful  training,  crowned  by  a  certificate,  is  no  doubt 
incUspensable,  but  it  is  the  loving  heart  that  has  to  supplement  the 
work  of  head  and  hand.  Again,  in  times  of  sorrow  it  is  to  those  who 
understand  that  stricken  hearts  turn ;  to  those  who  without  words  give 
strength  by  the  sense  that  they  know  what  it  is  to  suffer ;  surely  that 
power  of  weeping  with  them  that  weep  is  a  part  of  our  Lord's  own 
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nature.    He  bore  all  sorrows  out  of  sympathy  for  human  weakness^ 
even  to  that  sense  of  utter  desolation  in  the  hiding  of  His  Father's  face» 

*'  None  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew 
How  deep  were  the  waters  crossed. 
Nor  how  dark  was  the  night  that  the  Lord  went  through 
E'er  He  found  His  sheep  that  was  lost" 

It  is  with  this  great  gift  of  His  that  devoted  women  rise  to  His  call 
to  seek  after  those  who  have  fallen  into  depths  of  misery  and  temptation. 
Under  the  cloud  of  her  own  great  sympathy,  of  her  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties,  the  dangers,  of  a  tempted  life,  a  true 
woman,  a  real  sister  of  charity,  will  lift  up  the  one  who  has  been 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  sin,  and  do  her  utmost  to  help  her  back 
to  the  paths  of  sincerity  and  truth — 

"  Back  from  the  mountains,  wild  and  bare. 
Back  to  the  tender  Shepherd's  care." 

We  shall  hear  presently  some  account  of  the  need  for  temperance 
work  among  women  from  one  well-qualified  to  speak  of  it  from 
experience,  and  from  the  high  position  she  holds  in  the  medical 
profession.  I  believe  but  comparatively  few  know  how  great  is  the 
need  of  such  work.  If  they  do  know,  it  is  strange  how  few  there 
still  are  that  heed  it.  And  here  I  would  mention  one  special  aspect 
of  it  that  should  be  insisted  on,  and  that  is  that  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  police-court  missions  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  there  should  be  women  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  missionary  on  behalf  of  the  poor  women  who  are  brought 
before  the  court.  It  is  here,  as  much  as  in  other  works  of  rescue, 
that  women  must  take  up  the  work,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  sad  work,  painful  beyond  words,  requiring  all  patience, 
all  self-denial,  all  hope  that  can  be  given  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
Those  who  have  done  this  work  for  some  years  know  what  it  is,  that  it 
is  being  blessed  by  God,  and  that  many  who  have  been  brought  so  low 
have  been  lifted  up  by  loving  sympathy,  and  by  seeing  in  the  sight  of 
that  sympathy  something  of  the  love  of  God.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  all  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  help  young  women  through  the 
difficulties  and  temptations  of  their  lives  ;  to  all  the  work  of  the  many 
societies — national,  diocesan,  parochial,  large  and  small,  that  exist  for 
this  purpose. 

But  here  I  should  like  to  interpose  a  caution  that  seems  to  me 
very  necessary  at  this  time,  and  that  is,  that  while  our  active 
sympathy  is  being  aroused  to  launch  some  scheme  of  this  kind  on  the 
world,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  other  workers  already 
labouring  in  the  same  line*  and  look  carefully  around  to  see  that  we 
are  not,  in  our  haste,  setting  on  foot  some  new  work  of  almost  precisely 
the  same  pattern  as  one  already  existing,  thereby  running  the  risk  of 
overlapping,  and  perhaps  of  sapping  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the 
older  one  by  deviation  of  the  support  by  which  it  lives.  The  "  new 
thing  "  is  as  attractive  now  as  it  was  in  Athens  in  the  days  of  S.  Paul, 
but  the  love  of  it  betokens  a  restless  spirit  rather  than  true  devotion  \ 
in  many  cases  the  older  society  has  acted  as  pioneer,  and  made  many 
rough  places  smooth  for  the  new  one,  which  springs  up  and  takes 
possession  of  foundations  already  laid,  so  causing  division  instead  of 


•  I 
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unity,  to  the  detriment  of  the  good  work.  The  zeal  that  prompts  all 
inich  efforts  is  in  itself  admirable,  and  in  face  of  the  great  obstacles  it 
desires  to  overcome  it  is  but  natural  that  a  young  and  strong  im- 
pulse should  be  disinclined  to  accept  any  methods  but  those  suggested 
by  its  own  moving  spirit,  or  any  workers  but  those  who  seem  \x> 
share  its  own  fire ;  but  though  this  may  be  natural,  and  perhaps  also 
somewhat  characteristic  of  women's  work,  the  snare  of  multiplying 
agencies  and  organizations,  and  leagues  and  societies,  is  one  to  be 
avoided  if  possible. 

But  returning  to  my  subject,  I  have  to  add  that  the  need  of  steady, 
persevering,  and,  above  all,  thoughtful  sympathy  in  dealing  with  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  besetting  the  lives  of  working  girls,  is  much 
increased  in  these  days  by  the  changes  that  the  last  half  of  the  century 
has  brought  about  in  the  general  conditions  of  life ;  by  the  largely 
increased  facilities  for  getting  from  one  place  to  another,  the  increased 
and  still  increasing  variety  in  women's  employments,  the  fearful  compe- 
tition in  every  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  the  low  rate  of  payments 
for  those  who  work  to  provide  the  comforts  and  the  amusements 
nowadays  required  by  the  public,  and  by  the  ever  present  temptations  to 
intemperance.  These  supply  a  list  of  problems  of  which  one  by  itself 
is  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  attention  of  any  warm-hearted  observer^ 
and  to  tempt  any  who  are  suddenly  awakened  to  some  new  fact  concern- 
ing the  lives  of  working-women  to  ask,  Why  is  so  little  being  done  ^ 
We  know  what  great  things  are  being  done  by  such  societies  as  the  Girls* 
Friendly  Society,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  various 
associations  for  the  friendless — ^in  London  by  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants — and  many  others ;  and  in 
them  both  by  those  who  hold  office,  and  by  the  individual  members, 
and  as  much  as  any  by  the  working  girls  themselves.  .  There  is  nothing 
more  touching  than  to  see  the  way  in  which  one  who  has  found  help 
for  herself  will  endeavour  to  bring  a  companion  into  the  same  safe 
guidance,  and  how  they  will  watch  over  and  help  one  another  in  the 
difficulties  of  their  daily  life,  and  how  they  turn  with  devotion  to  the 
friend  who  first  stretched  out  a  hand  to  guide  and  help  them.  This 
devotion  is  often  untrained,  and  has  the  fidelity  of  an  uneducated 
instinct,  but  it  has  power  to  influence  the  whole  of  a  character ;  it 
develops  self-respect,  and  turns  an  untamed  nature  into  a  loving  one, 
desirous  to  serve,  and  to  do  her  duty  in  her  position  of  life.  What  is  it 
but  sympathy  and  tact  that  can  achieve  this,  the  touch  of  nature  with 
the  glow  of  the  spirit  which  teaches  that  we  must  rejoice  with  those 
that  do  rejoice,  as  well  as  weep  with  those  that  weep  ?  And  what  is  it 
especially  that  women  must  seek  for?  Is  it  not  that  we  may  learn  more 
and  more  the  lesson  taught  by  Martha  and  Mary  in  the  house  at 
Bethany  ?  that  while  we  have  to  be  busy  about  many  things,  we  may 
have  grace  still  to  choose  the  better  part,  and  study  in  our  Lord's  own 
presence  how  to  work  for  others  from  understanding  more  and  more 
the  power  of  His  Life  and  Death,  that  we  may  know  and  make  known 
the  power  of  His  Resurrection. 
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{2)  What  Women  can  do  to  raise  the  Standard  of  Moral  Like. 

Mrs.  Creighton. 

It  is  obvious  that  men  and  women  must  work  together  to  raise  the  standard 
of  morality  ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  bringing  our  subject  specially  before 
women  at  the  present  moment.    In  the  past,  the  ideal  for  women  was  a 
sheltered  existence ;  the  great  battle  of  life  in  the  world  was  to  be 
fought  by  men.    Women,  as  far  as  possible,  were  to  be  kept  ignorant 
of  sin  and  evil.     It  was  assumed,  as  it  is  assumed  by  many  still,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  men  to  sin  in  gross  ways,  of  which  women  need 
know  nothing.    Of  the  majority  of  men  it  was  only  asked,  and  is  still 
only  asked  by  many,  that  they  should  honour  and  reverence  the  women 
of  their  own  rank  in  life.    The  purity  and  innocence  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  women  was  considered  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
society.    All  wished  that  this  number  should  be  as  large  as  possible ; 
but  it  was  the  tendency  to  suppose  that  the  delicate  and  precious 
flower  of  innocence  and  purity  could  only  thrive  in  ignorance  within 
sheltered  walls.    We  know  that  this  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  the 
case.    Where  will  such  innocence  and  purity  be  found  as  in  the  Sister 
of  Mercy  or  district  nurse,  who  daily  tends  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the 
most  degraded,  and  knows   the  depths  of  sin,  but  keeps  her  soul 
unspotted?    When  we  remember  these,  we  shaU  be  less  afraid  of  the 
liberty  and  the  knowledge  that  our  own  days  are  bringing  to  women. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  ugly  results  of  this  liberty  in  the  young 
women  of  leisure^  as  well  as  in  the  rough  factory  girls.    "  Give  us  back 
our  old  restrictions,"  is  the  cry  of  many  ;  *'  the  modem  girl  is  a  hateful 
product.''    I  grant  that  there  is  much  that  is  ugly  in  her  character.    But 
is  it  fair  to  lay  the  blame  on  her  liberty  ?     Her  greater  independence 
gives  her  greater  opportunity  of  showing  herself,  and  if  that  self  is  ugly, 
it  is  that  self  that  must  be  changed.    This  liberty  for  which  we  all  long 
is  a  boon,  no  doubt,  but  still  more  it  is  a  responsibility,  and  the  question 
for  our  young  women  now  is,  how  they  are  to  bear  the  burden  of 
their  liberty.    Their  conduct,  as  free,  independent  beings,  must  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  standard  of  morality  accepted  by  society. 
Sex  is  a  fact — we  cannot  destroy  it ;  and  the  influence  of  one  sex  upon 
another  will  ever  remain  as  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character.     It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  man  is  what 
woman  wishes  him  to  be.     And  so  the  question,  what  sort  of  man  a 
woman  admires,  and  from  what  sort  of  man  she  desires  admiration,  is 
always  of  importance. 

We  are  often  told  that  many  of  the  best  amongst  the  young  women 
of  the  present  day  do  not  marry,  and  do  not  wish  to  marry ;  and  it 
would  be  a  disaster  to  society  if  the  marriage  profession  were  left 
only  to  those  who  could  succeed  in  no  other.  The  attitude  which 
women  take  towards  marriage,  and  towards  men  viewed  as  possible 
husbands,  must  powerfully  affect  social  morals.  Hideous  results 
follow  from  the  pursuit  of  men  by  women  merely  in  order  to  gain 
a  husband.  But  are  we,  in  consequence,  to  rush  to  the  other 
-extreme — never  speak  of  marriage  to  young  people,  and  do  nothing 
to  give  them  opportunities  for  marriage  ?    Surely,  what  we  want  is  that 
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young  people  of  both  sexes  should  be  able  freely  afid  innocently  to  mix 
together,  to  be  companions  for  a  space,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
judge  whether  they  are  suited  to  be  companions  for  life.    With  this 
view  we  ought  to  welcome  increasing  freedom  for  our  girls — freedom  to 
choose  their  own  occupations,  their  own  pleasures,  to  make  their  own 
friends.    A  sudden  plunge  into  liberty  is,  of  course,  dangerous  for  any- 
one, but  all  education  should  be  a  preparation   for  it,  and  external 
restraints  upon  conduct  should  only  be  imposed  temporarily,  to  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  reason  for  their  existence  can  be  understood. 
We  do  not  want  the  external  restraint,  but  the  principle  within,  to  regu- 
late conduct.    The  question,  therefore,  for  young  women  is,  How  are 
they  going  to  use  their  liberty  ?    Let  us  take  the  working-class  girl  first : 
prominently  the  factory  girl,  who  wins  her  liberty  by  hard  work.     She 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  our  present  society,  crowding  out  the  men 
from  one  industry  after  another,  earning  enough  to  keep  herself  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.     Her  dangers  are  not,  in  all  cases,  what  we 
imagine.    As  a  rule,  she  knows  how  to  take  care  of  herself;  and  to 
rescue  workers  at  least,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  what  many  consider 
the  greater  safety  of  the  life  of  domestic  service  is  far  more  likely  to 
lead  to  entire  loss  of  character  than  the  independence  of  the  factory 
girl.    The  great  danger  of  her  life  is  that  it  unfits  her  to  be  a  good  wife 
and  mother  in  the  future.     She  learns  nothing  of  the  simplest  domestic 
arts ;  she  gains  a  love  of  stir  and  variety,  which  makes  her  hate  the 
quiet  life  of  home  after  marriage,  and  return,  when  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, to  the  bustle  of  the  factory.    What  these  girls  need  is  a  worthier 
ideal  of  life — opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation,  as  well  as  for 
learning  such  things  as  will  fit  them  in  the  future  to  be  useful  wives. 

The  better  amongst  the  working-men  avail  themselves  of  all  possible 
means  for  education  and  self-development,  and  thus  become  useful  and 
active  citizens  ;  but  few,  if  any,  women  in  their  own  class  are  able  to 
share  their  higher  interests.  Working-women  should  be  provided  with 
the  same  opportunities  for  education  and  self-development  as  working- 
men  have,  and  incited  to  make  use  of  them.  As  regards  their  attitude  to 
their  work  and  their  fellow-workers,  they  have  much  to  learn  from  men  ; 
but  when  they  meet  on  equal  terms  of  companionship,  either  in  the 
field  of  labour  or  in  the  home,  they  must  give  as  much  in  the  way  of 
protection  as  they  certainly  have  a  right  to  claim.  The  greater  physical 
weakness  of  women,  the  importance  of  their  health  to  the  whole  com- 
munity as  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation,  must  always  demand 
tender  consideration  from  men.  But  if  they  are  weaker  in  some  ways, 
men  are  weaker  in  others,  and  more  prone  to  fall  a  prey  to  temptation. 
Here  women  should  be  their  true  protectors,  not  their  tempters ;  their 
protectors,  because  they  can  lead  them  to  respect  the  dignity  of  true 
womanhood,  which  does  not  seek  to  attract  men  by  coming  half- 
¥ray  to  meet  them  in  their  vices.  Most  men  have  a  low  opinion  of 
women,  and  this  low  opinion  is  as  harmful  to  men,  or  even  more  so,  as 
it  is  to  women.  It  is  in  the  power  of  each  individual  woman  to  help 
men  to  change  it.  Railing  a^t  them  for  the  way  in  which  they  treat 
women  will  not  do  it.  The  one  thing  to  do  is  to  live,  and  help  others  to 
live,  so  as  to  deserve  the  better  opinion.  Women  lose  it,  in  the  first 
place,  when  they  desire  to  gain  the  attention  of  men  at  any  price ;  and, 
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in  the  second,  when  they  have  no  worthy  object  for  their  life.  The 
more  a  woman  is  independent,  self-respecting,  secure  of  her  own 
position,  the  less  she  will  exert  herself  to  attract  unworthy  men.  Give 
her  a  safe  and  recognized  position,  let  no  obstacles  be  thrown  in  her 
way  to  secure  fair  remuneration  for  her  work,  and  she  will  not  be 
tempted  to  change  her  free  position  in  order  to  become  the  domestic 
drudge  of  a  man  whom  she  cannot  respect  We  need  no^  fear  that  her 
independence  will  make  her  averse  to  marriage.  People  forget  how 
difficult  it  is  to  change  human  nature.  The  desire  to  love,  the  strong 
maternal  instinct,  can  never  be  destroyed.  But  we  need  a  worthier 
ideal  of  marriage  and  of  home  life,  and  this  cannot  be  realized  so  long 
as  people  drift  into  marriage  simply  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
done. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  have  listened  to  me  with  profound  dis- 
agreement, and  are  ready  to  assert  that  the  independence  of  our 
working  girls  is  the  great  evil  of  the  day.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  easy 
to  draw  up  a  formidable  list  of  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  it. 
But  I  believe  that  this  is  partly  because  the  conditions  of  their  labour 
are  so  unsatisfactory,  and  partly  because  their  early  training  has  not 
prepared-  them  for  independence.  The  task  before  parents  at  the 
present  day  is  in  some  ways  a  new  and  a  more  difficult  one.  They 
must  fit  their  children  to  stand  alone;  they  must  prepare  them  for 
liberty.  This  has  long  been  realized  as  regards  boys,  and  the  ugly 
results  which  have  followed  from  the  independence  of  those  boys  who 
had  not  been  taught  to  rule  themselves  have  boen  accepted  as  a 
necessity.  When  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  girls  we  blame 
the  times,  the  spirit  of  independence,  the  factory  society,  anything 
rather  than  the  inadequacy  of  the  preparation  for  life  which  they  have 
received.  To  a  certain  extent  boys  and  girls  alike,  no  doubt,  must  buy 
their  own  experience ;  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  need  go  into  a 
slough  of  self-indulgence  to  find  it.  These  considerations  apply  equally 
to  the  so-called  upper  classes ;  there,  too,  girls  are  beginning  to  claim 
the  rights  of  independent  beings,  and  freedom  to  shape  their  own  lives. 
The  friction  between  mothers  and  daughters,  of  which  we  hear  so  much^ 
is  mainly  caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  mothers  to  grant  this  freedom, 
and  the  impatience  of  their  daughters  to  seize  it.  Mothers  have  to 
learn  that  the  claim  is  a  legitimate  one ;  but  the  daughters  must  lean> 
that  they,  no  more  than  their  brothers,  can  demand  liberty  only  in  order 
to  lead  a  life  of  self-pleasing  ;  but  that  if  they  want  liberty  it  must  be 
because  they  want  work,  and  wish  for  a  fuller  share  not  of  the  pleasures, 
but  of  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

Are  mothers  preparing  their  children  for  liberty  ?  Are  girls  fit  to  bear 
the  burden  of  liberty  ?  Young  men  at  least  know,  in  most  cases,  that 
they  must  work ;  but  it  is  unjustifiable  of  girls  to  demand,  as  many  do, 
that  all  the  old  restraints  should  be  removed,  and  that  they  should  be 
left  free  to  amuse  themselves  in  their  own  way,  or,  as  some  prefer  to 
call  it,  to  develop  their  own  higher  life,  at  the  expense  of  their  parents. 
As  companions  for  men,  before  as  well  as  in  marriage,  we  want  women 
who  will  heighten  their  ideal  of  duty,  brace  them  to  new  effort,  and 
help  to  refine  and  purify  their  amusements.  Emancipated  girls  living 
for  their  own  amusements  will  not  do  this.  The  unworthy  use  of 
freedom  is  always  dangerous,  and  for  our  girls  at  present  it  is  not  an 
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imaginary  danger.  We  need  only  to  look  around,  and  we  shall  see 
numbers  of  young  women  in  our  upper  and  lower  middle  classes,  as 
well  as  in  what  is  called  society,  living  merely  for  pleasure,  and  shirking 
old-fashioned  duties.  They  used  to  sit  at  home  with  their  mothers, 
sew  and  do  small  household  duties — a  dull  and  not  very  exalted  life^ 
perhaps ;  now  the  spirit  of  emancipation  is  in  the  air,  they,  too,  must 
be  free,  and  so  life  out  of  doors  becomes  a  round  of  amusements,  and 
at  home  their  thoughts  and  care  are  given  to  their  dress,  or  perhaps  to 
reading  novels  from  the  library.  A  little  higher  in  the  social  scale  and 
it  is  the  same  thing  in  a  different  guise.  Books  and  magazines  dis< 
cussing  every  subject  under  the  sun  are  devoured,  the  society  of  friends 
is  sought  at  every  moment,  passionate  girl  friendships  are  indulged  in, 
games  are  made  a  business  in  life.  We  look  in  vain  either  for  the  old 
idea  of  duty,  or  for  something  to  take  its  place.  Possibly  you  would 
like  indignantly  to  remind  me  of  the  young  women  who  at  college 
have  fitted  themselves  for  some  serious  career,  of  the  army  of  devoted 
sick  nurses,  of  the  women  who  have  worked  their  way  into  professions  ; 
but  the  band  of  workers  is  comparatively  very  small,  and  the  liberty  is 
claimed  by  all.  Now,  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  this  liberty 
is  good  in  itself — a  step  in  the  moral  progress  of  the  race — but  that  it  is 
a  great  responsibility,  and  especially  at  the  present  moment  of  tran> 
sition,  for  it  may  be  lost  if  it  is  not  used  worthily.  The  evil  results 
which  seem  to  come  from  it  are  not  produced  by  liberty,  but  only 
brought  into  prominence  by  it.  Selfishness  and  frivolity  were  there 
before,  but  now  tbey  have  free  play.  Many  moan  over  the  loss  of  the 
old  state  of  things ;  but  it  remains  for  the  girl  of  the  present  and  of 
the  future  to  show  them  that  she  can  have  the  virtues  of  the  girl  of  the 
past  and  her  own  besides.  We  want,  for  young  men  and  women, 
companionship  not  only  in  play,  but  in  work.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  do  the  same  work,  bu]t  that  all  alike  should  have  an  object 
in  life  more  precious  to  them  than  self-pleasing. 

To  learn  the  dignity  of  work  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  women 
should  do  paid  work,  if  only  into  their  unpaid  work  for  others  they  will 
carry  the  same  sense  of  obligation  that  paid  work  demands.  Professor 
Dnimmond,  in  his  work  on  the  ascent  of  man,  speaks  of  a  lengthened 
courtship  as  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  evolution  of  society.  He 
says  America  has  shown  that  *'  in  the  unconstrained  and  artless 
relations  of  youth  lie  higher  safeguards  than  the  polite  conventions  of 
society  can  afford."  For  myself,  I  believe  that  this  will  be  so  in  so  far 
as  the  women  have  a  serious  object  in  life.  Any  work  they  may  do, 
any  training  they  may  undergo,  will  be,  moreover,  a  preparation  for  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  profession  they  can  adopt — that  of  wives  and 
mothers.  The  woman  who  has  had  an  opportunity  for  free  develop- 
ment, for  living  her  own  life,  will  be  on  that  account  all  the  better  fitted 
to  be  a  true  wife  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  companion,  and  not  only  a  house- 
keeper. Moreover,  she  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  wise  choice, 
which  the  ignorant  girl,  whose  life  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  is  not. 

A  girl  should  know  something  of  life  before  she  marries.  This  brings 
me  to  a  difficult  and  a  much  disputed  question.  If  young  women  have 
liberty,  they  will  also  desire  knowledge.  But  they  should  remember 
that  knowledge  as  well  as  liberty  is  a  responsibility — ^a  burden.  The 
wise  will  not  be  impatient  to  know  evil,  to  explore  the  dark  corners  of 
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the  world.  Knowledge  should  come  gradually,  as  the  whole  nature  is 
fitted  to  bear  it.  Side  by  side  with  learning  more  of  evil  we  must  leam 
more  of  good.  On  these  points  confidence  between  mothers  and 
daughters  is  most  necessary.  A  mother  is  the  right  person  to  satisfy 
her  daughter's  desire  for  knowledge  about  the  facts  of  life.  If  she 
checks  her  questions,  treats  them  as  things  that  should  not  have  been 
asked,  she  only  drives  her  elsewhere.  To  know  is  one  thing ;  but  the 
important  question  is,  what  we  do  with  our  knowledge.  The  harm  of 
reading  a  questionable  book  is  nothing  compared  to  the  harm  of 
thinking  over  it,  and  still  more  of  discussing  it.  Knowledge  is  given 
us  to  ht  used.  Have  we  learnt  something  new  ?  The  question  for  us 
is.  Has  it  shown  us  any  good  to  pursue,  any  evil  to  avoid,  any  sore  to 
heal  ?    We  need  not  fear  knowledge  if  we  can  use  it. 

Formerly,  women  were  ignorant  of  much  of  the  lives  of  men.  The 
veil  at  present  has  been  in  one  way  and  another  rather  ruthlessly  drawn 
aside.  But  if  women  are  to  know  the  facts  about  men's  lives,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  know  them  truly,  and  not  take  them 
from  fiction  and  magazine  articles.  There  they  will  find  it  asserted 
either  that  all  men  are  vicious,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided,  or  that 
all  men  must  be  vicious,  and  so  it  does  not  matter  if  only  good  women 
do  not  know  about  it.  Both  points  of  view,  of  course,  are  equally 
false.  If  society  is  to  progress,  women  must  believe  in  the  goodness  of 
men,  just  as  men  must  believe  in  the  goodness  of  women.  It  is  only 
ignorance  that  can  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  purity  in  men. 

We  must  never  accept  evil  as  a  necessity.  It  saems  to  be  true  that 
the  tone  of  society  is  given  by  women.  If  so,  the  question  what  they 
expect  from  men  is  of  vital  importance.  Will  they  be  content  with 
conduct  which  in  their  presence  alone  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  ? 
Let  them  speak  out  clearly  on  this  point.  To  the  truly  repentant  sinner 
we  should  never  shut  our  doors,  though  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  repentance  be  true  and  lasting ;  but  the  man  who  does  not  honour 
all  women  is  not  fit  to  be  a  companion  for  our  daughters,  nor  for  our 
sons  either.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  young  men  sow  their  wild  oats, 
and  do  things  which  they  would  be  ashamed  for  their  mothers  and 
sisters  to  hear  of.  But  just  because  their  temptations  are  sharp,  they 
need  every  help  that  women  can  give ;  and  the  first  and  best  help  is, 
believe  in  them.  Not  ignorant  belief,  because  we  do  not  know  their 
difficulties  ;  but  belief  in  their  power  and  will  to  conquer  them.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  we  must  be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  add  to  their 
temptations.  The  flirting  ways,  the  indelicate  dress  of  many  girls  at 
balls,  what  are  they  but  appeals  to  the  lowest  part  of  men's  nature  ? 
The  free  and  easy  conduct,  the  jokes  of  a  slightly  questionable  kind, 
the  laughing  assumption  that  a  man  must  do  many  naughty  things : 
these  are  only  attempts  to  gain  his  attention  by  descending  to  his 
supposed  lower  level. 

We  talk  as  if  the  vulgar  hunt  for  husbands  were  a  thing  of  the 
past;  but  a  very  little  observation  will  convince  us  that  it  is  not 
so.  There  are  still  girls  who  will  do  anything  to  attract  men, 
mothers  who  are  willing  to  ignore  an  unsatisfactory  past  in  order  to 
secure  husbands  for  their  daughters.  We  shall  not  be  right  on  these 
points  unless  girls  are  allowed  to  have  a  sphere  of  their  own — ^some 
other  object  in  their  life  than  doing  the  flowers  and  writing  notes  for 
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their  mother — until  they  can  find  a  husband.  Marriage  is  a  sphere  not 
an  occupation.  Our  daughters  must  enter  upon  married  life  not 
because  there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do,  but  because  they  feel  that 
that  life  offers  to  them  the  fullest  opportunities  for  usefulness  as  well 
as  for  happiness.  The  State  rests  upon  the  family  ;  the  healthiness  of 
the  State  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  family  life ;  the  tone  of  the 
family  life  depends  mainly  upon  the  mother.  But  how  does  she  get  her 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  family  life  ?  Must  it  not  spring  from 
the  way  in  which  she  regards  the  marriage  bond?  Marriage  is  the 
most  momentous  step  that  man  or  woman  can  take  in  life,  and  marriage 
is  the  greatest  opportunity  that  can  be  given  to  man  or  woman  for  self- 
development. 

The  attitude  of  society  towards  marriage,  towards  all  questions 
of  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  is  mainly  determined  by  women. 
Women  have  won  for  themselves  liberty  to  be  educated — to  work. 
Those  who  fought  that  battle,  through  difficulties  of  which  the  rising 
generation  have  no  idea,  did  not  fight  it  that  liberty  should  be  turned 
into  licence.  What  women  may  legitimately  demand  is  only  "  freedom 
to  choose  that  bond  which  shall  make  their  actions  coherent.''  Believe 
me,  we  women,  young,  middle  aged,  and  old  alike,  need  a  stronger 
conviction  of  the  seriousness  of  our  own  individual  lives.  The 
influence  which  our  sex  gives  us  is  already  great.  The  influence  which 
women  have  had  in  the  past  through  their  purity,  their  innocence,  their 
refinement,  was  no  doubt  great.  But  the  influence  which  we  may  have, 
if  we  will  add  to  these  the  consciousness  of  a  serious  purpose  in  our 
lives,  will  be  far  greater.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  sofa  cushions,  or  even 
props  to  men,  but  we  wish  to  work  by  their  side,  bringing  each  our  own 
particular  gifts  to  aid  in  that  great  work  of  the  redemption  of  the  world 
in  which  our  Master  suffers  us  to  be  His  fellow-labourers. 


(3)  Temperance  Work  among  Women. 

Mrs.  Scharlieb,  M.D.,  B.S.,  149,  Harley  Street,  London,  W. 

It  is  with  very  mixed  feelings  that  I  rise  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
you  on  the  subject  assigned  to  me  by  the  committee.  I  was  asked 
to  speak  on  temperance  work  among  women.  I  gladly  consented, 
because  this  work  has  been  very  interesting  to  me  for  many  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  feel  keenly  how  inadequate  is  my  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  In  these  days  development  is  so  rapid,  and  proceeds 
along  such  unexpected  lines,  that  only  those  who  give  their  undivided 
attention  can  hope  to  really  know  any  subject.  Certainly,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  in  England, 
or  even  by  our  own  society  (the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society) 
to  promote  temperance  among  women.  We  must  not,  however,  wait 
for  perfect  knowledge;  the  evil  grows  so  fast,  and  the  danger  is  so 
urgent,  that  every  Christian  woman  is  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  take 
her  share  in  temperance  work. 

The  first  and  most  essential  qualification  for  a  temperance  worker  is 
that  she  herself  shall  be  temperate.  This  brings  me  at  once  to  the 
momentous    choice    between  temperance   and  abstinence.      I  would 
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submit,  with  all  humility,  that  this  choice  must  depend  on  two  things 
—our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  our  duty  to  others.  As  to  oneself,  if  from 
hereditary  predisposition,  from  peculiarity  of  constitution,  from  weakness 
of  will,  or  from  circumstances  of  special  temptation,  we  require  the 
^'outside  conscience  "  of  total  abstinence,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  duty 
to  choose  it.  Then  with  regard  to  our  duty  to  others :  there  are  many 
positions  in  which,  for  the  saJce  of  consistency,  example,  or  influence* 
a  conscientious  woman  must  be  a  total  abstainer.  As  S.  Paul  said, 
^'If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  more  meat."  It 
is  the  old  question  of  Christian  liberty,  of  things  lawful  and  things 
expedient,  but  we  must  be  specially  careful  to  remember  the  maxim, 
'*  so  use  that  which  is  thine  own  that  thou  dost  not  injure  another." 
No  doubt  this  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  question,  and  one  that  Calls 
not  only  for  uncompromising  rectitude,  but  also  for  a  fairness  and 
breadth  of  view  that  do  not  always  accompany  it. 

Having  taken  our  stand,  and  striving  with  God's  help  to  be  faithful 
to  our  profession,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is,  how  to  help  others. 
Here  the  field  of  actipn  becomes  immense,  and  seems  at  first  sight 
hopeless.  The  expenditure  of  time,  money,  influence,  and  personal 
sacrifice  needed  to  cope  with  the  gigantic  evil  might  well  daunt  any 
one's  courage,  but,  fortunately,  it  is  not  a  question  of  ''any  one.** 
"  Like  a  mighty  army  moves  the  Church  of  God.*'  Our  slender  forces  are 
rendered  formidable  by  organization  and  discipline,  and,  as  each  worker 
has  diflering  gifts,  so  to  each  is  allotted  a  different  portion  of  work. 
Before  asking  you  to  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully  select  any  spedal 
method  of  work,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  our 
society  : — Objects  of  the  Women's  Union,  (i)  The  promotion  of  habits 
of  temperance ;  (2)  The  reformation  of  the  intemperate  ;  (3)  The  removal 
of  the  causes  which  lead  to  intemperance,  especially  among  women 
of  all  classes.  Means  of  helping:— (i)  By  at  once  allowing  our  own 
names  to  be  enrolled  as  members  or  subscribers  to  the  Women's  Union, 
and  as  willing  to  help  in  some  of  the  following  ways.  (2)  By  getting 
doctors,  both  men  and  women,  to  come  and  speak  in  our  drawing-rooms 
to  a  few  ladies,  especially  young  ones.  (3)  By  making  the  work  of  the 
Women's  Union  and  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  known 
through  conferences  and  drawing-room  meetings.  (4)  By  purchasing 
and  distributing  literature.  (5)  By  inducing  women  to  write  short 
useful  papers  or  stories  on  the  subject  of  intemperance  for  publication. 
(6)  By  speaking  on  the  subject  to  women,  both  in  public  and  privately 
in  our  homes,  and  by  dealing  with  such  cases  of  excess  as  may  come 
within  our  knowledge.  (7)  By  inducing  the  intemperate  to  sign  the 
total  abstinence  pledge,  and  by  watching  over  individual  cases  after- 
wards. (8)  By  visiting  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  pointing  out  to 
them  how  much  power  women  have  in  lessening  intemperance  by  good 
cookery  and  comfortable  homes.  (9)  By  encouraging  the  members  of 
our  "  mothers*  meetings  '*  to  recognize  the  importance  of  all  joining  in 
this  work.  (10)  By  endeavouring  to  promote  an  improved  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  (ix)  By  helping  to  start  and 
keep  up  coffee  public-houses,  reading  and  recreation  rooms,  street-stalls, 
and  other  counter  attractions  to  the  beer-shop  or  gin-palace.  (12)  By 
never  offering  alcoholic  drinks  to  friends  except  at  meal  times.  (13)  By 
finding  out  remedies  for  fainting,  etc.,  other  than  alcoholic  stimulants. 
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(14)  By  carefully  abstaining  from  giving  stimulants  to  our  children, 
unless  under  medical  order.  (15)  By  generally  discouraging  the 
prevalent  custom  of  giving  beer  to  servants,  messengers,  tradespeople, 
etc.  (See  caution  issued  by  the  Postmaster-General.)  (16)  By  helping 
the  work  of  the  Women's  Union,  Mission  Women,  and  Homes,  by  gifts 
of  money  or  clothes.  (17)  By  joining  the  prayer  union,  so  that  united 
prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  the  whole  work  of  the  society  may  be 
continually  offered. 

Comment  on  these  admirable  rules  is  scarcely  necessary,  and  beyond 
the  briefest  is  impossible  within  my  span  of  time ;  but  some  of  them 
seem  to  me  so  specially  useful  that  I  cannot  but  draw  your  attention  to 
thein. 

First,  as  to  joining  the  Women's  Union.  This  is  a  step  that  any 
thoughtful  woman  may  well  take,  for,  surely,  the  promise  made  in 
**  Declaration  A  "  involves  nothing  more  than  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen, 
and  is  in  spirit  included  in  the  baptismal  vow,  which  most  of  us  have 
intelligently  and  willingly  ratified.  **  Declaration  A  "  runs  thus,  "  I 
recognize  my  duty  as  a  Christian  to  exert  myself  for  the  suppression  of 
intemperance,  and,  having  hereby  become  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Union,  will  endeavour  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  by 
example  and  effort,  to  promote  its  objects."  Is  there  one  woman  here 
who  can  say  that  this  declaration  is  extreme,  narrow,  or  bigoted  ?  Is 
there  one  to  whom  its  promise  is  repugnant  ?  I  believe  we  would  one 
and  all  cheerfully  bind  ourselves  to  its  fulfilment,  and  that  the  danger  is. 
rather  that  from  time  to  time  we  may  fail  to  apply  its  principles  to  the 
exigencies  of  daily  life. 

If  all  who  would  gladly  sign  '*  Declaration  A''  could  live  in  its  spirit 
there  would  be  no  need  for  "  Declaration  B  *' — by  it  we  promise  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  so  substitute  the  negative  virtue 
of  abstinence  for  the  positive  virtue  of  self-control.  If  all  were  temperate, 
so  that  whether  they  ate  or  drank  they  did  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  total  abstinence  ;  but  now  many  of  us  who  have 
no  personal  need  of  this  artificial  safeguard  must  sacrifice  our  liberty  for 
the  sake  of  others  in  order  to  be  living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  total 
abstinence  is  compatible  with  the  fullest  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  and 
with  perfect  capacity  for  work. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  advised  to  ask  doctors,  both  men  and 
women,  to  speak  to  ladies  at  drawing-room  meetings.  This  is  excellent 
both  for  the  doctors  and  for  the  ladies,  for  when  we  teach  others  we 
teach  ourselves,  and  the  effort  to  convince  others  leads  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  own  convictions.  Doctors  have  acquired  a  bad 
name  in  temperance  circles,  and  in  times  past  we  may  perhaps  have 
deserved  it ;  but  the  days  are  coming  when  that  reproach  will  be  taken 
away.  Doctors  are  now  beginning  to  prescribe  alcohol  under  the  same 
safeguards  that  they  employ  in  the  case  of  any  other  medicine.  We  do 
not  say  "  take  a  little  iron,*'  or  '*  take  a  little  arsenic,"  but  we  carefully 
select  a  suitable  form,  we  accurately  apportion  the  dose  to  the  patient's 
needs,  and  we  set  a  limit  of  time  to  the  use  of  the  medicine.  And  so  it 
should  be  in  presenting  stimulants,  and  patients  should  yield  the  same 
obedience,  taking  what  is  ordered,  and  not  thinking  themselves  at 
liberty  to  take  more,  or  less,  or  what  they  think  an  equivalent  of  some 
other  kind.    When  we  do  this  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  pain  of 
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hearing  patients  say  that  they  have  been  ordered  by  their  doctor  to  take 
as  much  stimulant  as  possible,  or  that  Doctor  so  and  so  had  said  they 
must  take  plenty  of  port  wine.  We  should  find  that  the  cases  in  which 
we  really  need  the  help  of  alcohol  are  not  common,  and  also  we  should 
find  the  medical  value  of  alcohol  higher  in  a  thoroughly  temperate 
community  where  it  had  never  been  abused. 

Another  suggestion  which  must  command  our  ready  sympathy  is  that 
of  starting  coffee  public-houses  and  other  counter-attractions  to  the  gin 
palace.  Probably  none  of  us  really  appreciate  the  temptations  these 
offer  to  the  over-worked  and  under-fed  poor.  We  see  these  palaces  as 
we  pass,  and  knowing  the  awful  sin  and  sorrow  that  flow  from  them,  we 
shudder  and  recoil  as  from  a  moral  pest-house.  It  is  good,  however, 
that  we  should  try  to  realize  what  they  represent  to  those  who  have  no 
food,  no  fire,  no  light  at  home.  To  them  the  public-house  with  its 
warmth,  light,  comfort,  yes,  and  let  us  admit  it,  the  temporary  sense  of 
bkn  itre  given  for  the  moment  by  the  stimulant,  seem  an  oasis  in  their 
desert  lives.  What  do  we  offer  in  exchange  for  this  seductive  glamour  ? 
Good  advice,  bad  coffee,  and  a  promise  of  a  happier  future.  We  must 
make  a  better  offer  than  this.  The  needs  of  our  poor  sisters  are  urgent, 
instant — now  they  are  cold,  now  they  are  starving,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  their  present  wretchedness  they  are  unable  to  realize  or  to  desire  a 
vision  of  health,  or  comfort,  or  heaven  in  the  dim  future.  Instead  of 
being  paralyzed  with  loathing  and  horror  at  the  drunkenness  of 
women,  and  instead  of  a  hasty  recoil  from  the  degradation  and  vice 
associated  with  it,  we  should  strain  every  nerve  and  use  every  available 
means  for  the  rescue  of  our  unhappy  sisters. 

There  is  time  for  only  one  word  more.  Among  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  secret  drinking  among  women  is  the  fact  that  they  can 
procure  wines  and  spirits  at  grocers'  and  other  general  shops,  and  that 
some  tradesmen  will  enter  such  purchases  under  fictitious  names,  so  that 
they  appear  in  the  books  as  tea,  coffee,  etc.  Pending  the  repeal  of  the 
Grocers'  License  Act,  we  ought  not  to  deal  at  any  shop  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold  as  it  were,  sub  rosa.  If  all  who  have  the  wel&re  of 
women  at  heart  would  unite  in  this  cause  grocers  would  soon  learn  that 
such  a  license  would  not  be  profitable,  and  the  reform  would  come  in 
the  best  way — from  within.  The  importance  of  temperance  work  among 
women  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Their  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  is 
incalculable,  and  could  we  secure  the  temperance  of  the  women  of 
England  the  temperance  of  the  race  would  quickly  follow,  and  the  early 
days  of  the  twentieth  century  would  dawn  over  an  England  free  as  it 
has  never  yet  been  free,  merry  as  no  man  has  yet  known  it,  and  great 
with  a  moral  greatness  that  should  accomplish  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

Can  any  sacriflce  be  too  great  that  can  bear  such  fruit  ? 


(4)  The  Training  of  Women  for  the  Church's  Work. 

Sister  Emily,  Head  Deaconess  of  S.  Andrew's  Home,  Exeter 

The  subject  upon  which  I  am  asked  to  speak  is,  "  The  Training  of 
Women  for  the  Church's  Work." 
The  training  of  women  I     Ideally  it  is  beautiful !    You  picture  to 
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yourself  gentle,  devout,  and  holy  souls,  strong  in  resolution  to  brave 
and  face  difficulties  and  dangers,  yet  humble  enough  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  lowest.  You  conjure  up  to  yourself  the  same  delight  that  a  true 
teacher  feels  with  a  most  promising  pupil;  how  the  mind  will  grasp 
your  thoughts  and  principles,  and  strive  to  carry  them  out  in  detail ; 
how  the  body  will  run  at  your  slightest  bidding  and  never  be  weary  in 
the  race ;  how  the  soul  will  so  delight  in  doing  God's  will,  that,  in 
loving  union  with  Him,  you  will  be  able  to  join  in  sweet  converse 
together,  that  you  will  have  the  joy  of  leading  onward  and  upward  a 
young  recruit,  eager,  it  may  be,  for  the  fray,  yet  needing  the  guidance 
of  your  more  sober-minded  judgment.  All  this  is  very  refreshing, 
and  the  thought  of  having  been  called  to  undertake  a  work  which 
seems  so  fascinating  makes  you  wonder  whether  there  will  be  enough 
of  the  cross  in  it  for  the  growth  of  your  own  individual  soul  and 
character.  But  what  is  the  actual  material  which  presents  itself  for 
training  ? 

First,  there  is  the  **  feeble,  goody-goody  "  candidate.  She  is  obliged  to 
earn  her  living — has  tried  teaching,  and  failed.  We  are  at  once  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  main  thought  in  her  mind  is,  Whether  in  the  future  she 
can  not  only  support  herself,  but,  it  may  be,  an  aged  mother ;  in  other 
words,  what  the  profit  or  loss  will  be  in  Church  work  versus  teaching. 
She  thinks  she  can  do  most  things  that  will  be  required,  especially  with 
a  little  backing-up  from  others ;  she  has  never  had  any  method  or  plan, 
but  evidently  trusted  to  the  special  Providence  that  watches  over 
simpletons!  Her  replies  to  questions  are  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
man  who  was  asked  if  he  could  play  the  violin  :  *'  I  don't  know,  I've 
never  tried ;  but  I  think  I  could ! "  Her  notion  of  district-visiting 
consists  in  distributing  tracts  and  relief  tickets,  with  a  weak  preachment 
thrown  in  gratis.  She  cannot  even  grasp  the  possibility  of  being  refused 
admittance,  treated  roughly,  abused,  perhaps.  She  thinks  you  have 
over-drawn  the  picture. 

The  second  is  the  self-confident,  self-opinionated,  person.  She 
comes  for  training,  it  is  true,  but  you  feel  at  once  that  it  is  as  a 
trainer  she  desires  to  pose;  for  there  is  no  recognition  of  any 
authority  beyond  her  own.  She  talks  much  of  herself  and  her 
powers,  what  she  has  done  elsewhere,  and  the  marvellous  blessing  that 
has  attended  her  labours.  When  told  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
encounter :  how  some  will  not  listen  at  all,  and  most  are  hardened  ;  how 
some  pretend  to  be  religious  for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  but  by  far  the 
majority  never  attend  any  place  of  worship ;  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
young  people  to  come  to  Confirmation,  and  still  harder  to  get  them  to 
be  Communicants,  the  only  reply  is,  ''  /  never  had  any  difficulties  of 
this  kind."  When  told  the  plans  and  methods  found  most  effectual  in 
work,  we  are  conscious  that  she  views  all  these  as  the  weakness  of  an 
effete  administration,  feeling  quite  confident  in  her  own  power  to  effect 
a  radical  change  in  these  people  with  whom  others  have  failed,  and  that 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  She  agrees  as  to  the  desirability 
of  self-denial ;  but  it  has  no  more  meaning  to  her  than  a  new  tea-gown, 
which  she  can  put  off  or  on  as  occasion  requires — ^it  does  not  touch  her 
life.  Discomforts  are  hardships  to  be  removed ;  there  is  a  love  of  ease 
and  softness  with  which  there  is  no  intention  to  combat,  a  fussiness  and 
faddiness  about  trifles,  a  more  than  warrantable  care  for  her  own  bodily 
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comfort.  When  one  encounters  a  character  of  this  tjrpe,  so  satisfied 
with  her  own  schemes  and  pet  ideas,  combined  with  a  contempt  of  the 
plans  and  methods  of  others,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a  smile  or 
a  snub  would  be  most  appropriate ;  but  it  is  best  met  by  prayer. 

The  third  I  can  only  define  as  a  would-be  saint.  She  sighs  piously, 
and  talks  about  how  she  loves  the  poor,  and  how  the  great  longing 
desire  of  her  heart  is  to  live  and  work  amongst  them.  She,  too,  would 
like  to  be  trained,  but  according  to  her  own  ideas*  for,  having  had  great 
experience,  there  are  not  many  kinds  of  work  in  which  she  is  not  aufaiU 
Living  by  rule  will  be  no  difficulty  to  her — she  perfectly  loves  silence, 
and  nothing  pleases  her  better  than  to  be  told  of  her  faults  !  In  fact, 
the  more  frequently  the  lash  is  applied,  the  better,  for  it  will  ensure 
more  rapid  strides  towards  perfection  1  At  first,  one  is  staggered  by 
such  apparent  humility,  and  a  feeling  arises  of  one's  own  unfitness  and 
unworthiness,  with  a  secret  consciousness  that  positions  will  have  to  be 
reversed.  But,  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  daily  life  contradicts  the 
profession — as  gossip  and  chatter  are  more  apparent  than  silence,  and  a 
most  unpleasant  manner  (not  to  say  resentment)  is  manifested  when 
told  ever  so  gently  of  faults,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
people  take  credit  to  themselves  for  infinitely  more  piety  than  they 
possess. 

The  fourth  is  the  sensitive  character — self-conscious,  self-loving,  self- 
pitying,  self-absorbed,  touchy,  looking  out  for  slights,  brooding  over 
them,  exaggerating  them  ;  the  character  which  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  new  parochial  undertaking  because  she  was  not  consulted  first — 
who  gives  up  a  Sunday  class  because  the  vicar  forgot  to  shake  hands 
with  her !  This  type  of  person  may  •*  ignite  only  on  the  box,"  but  you 
must  ''  rub  lightly  ! "  She  is  like  beautiful  porcelain,  which  requires 
such  careful  dusting — ^liable  to  chip  or  break.  It  is  not  the  gold  which 
can  stand  the  hammer  of  the  beater.  A  most  difficult  character  to 
train,  because  the  tenderest  reproof  is  like  a  sword- thrust,  and  the 
necessity  of  living  in  the  lives  of  others  is  so  checkmated  by  the 
enthronement  of  self. 

The  fifth  and  last  is  the  impetuous  person,  who  is  often  rash, 
inconsiderate,  and  impatient ;  sometimes  throwing  aside  a  cross  which 
lies  in  her  path,  at  others  selecting  one  for  herself;  failing  to  keep  rules 
laid  down,  making  self-chosen  ones ;  failing  in  one  plan,  becoming 
disheartened  in  all ;  yet  with  a  generosity  of  purpose,  a  readiness  to 
make  large  ventures,  an  endurance  of  hardships  and  privations,  self- 
sacrifice  in  labour,  a  power  to  undergo  and  choose  humiliations  others 
would  fear  to  approach,  a  depth  of  love  of  which  shallower  natures  are 
incapable. 

Such  are  a  few  instances  of  the  crude  material  needing  to  be  made 
up  and  fashioned  for  the  Church's  work,  and  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  can  mould  and  utilize  each  one,  however  unlike  in 
character  or  unequal  in  power. 

But  the  thought  may  suggest  itself :  Is  not  experience  the  best  of 
teachers  ?  We  answer,  yes,  When  a  professor  is  not  to  be  had.  There 
are  some  who  think  that  the  best  way  to  learn  to  swim  is  simply 
to  plunge  into  the  water  and  try  to  keep  your  head  up  !  In  exception^ 
cases  this  may  answer,  but  the  great  majority  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  being  drowned.    So  in  religious  work.    Experience  is  a  very  good 
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school,  but  the  terms  are  high,  and  it  is  often  gained  at  the  expense  of 
souls.  Some  workers  are  making  experiments  all  their  lives,  and 
the  Church  loses  ground  through  well-meaning  but  unwise  servants. 
Ignorant  handling  does  as  much  harm  as  the  attempt  of  an  unskilled 
surgeon  to  set  a  limb ;  and  as  the  Church's  work  is  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly  or  unadvisedly,  it  would  be  well  if  all  who  would  enter  on  it  would 
r^ize  their  need  of  teaching,  be  willing  to  learn  of  those  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  be  content  to  do  little 
things  greatly.  .  By  this  means,  pitfalls  would  be  avoided,  and  the 
character  deepened  and  moulded.    We  will  now  pass  on  to  consider : 

I. — What  is  required  in  those  who  would  serve  the  Church;  and  I 
think  there  must  be  : 

(i)  Vocation;  by  which  I  mean  a  call  of  God  to  God,  a  call  to  a  life, 
and  not  merely  to  a  certain  work.  The  call  of  our  Lord  to  S.  Andrew 
is  only  typical  of  the  way  in  which  all  to  whom  Christ  has  been 
revealed  are  led  to  the  recognition  of  their  vocation  to  become 
^'fishers  of  men."  But  vocation  is  not  choosing  a  path  in  life — it 
is  God  calling  us  to  a  life  and  work  which  He  has  chosen  for  us, 
and  for  which  He  will  supply  us  with  all  needful  grace.  There 
are  degrees  of  vocation.  Some  are  called  to  a  life  of  absolute  and 
complete  surrender,  to  leave  all  for  Christ — the  "  religious  life,"  as  it  is 
technically  called.  But  this  is  a  distinct  vocation,  which  all  cannot 
receive,  and  we  must  take  care  that  this  high  vocation  does  not  blind 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  every  Christian  woman  has  some  call,  some 
path  in  which  God  would  have  her  walk,  some  work,  it  may  be,  to 
which  He  attracts,  and  to  which  there  must  be  a  true  response  of  her 
soul.  It  may  be  to  the  married  state,  or  to  fulfil  the  simple  claims  of 
family  life.  The  sense  of  vocation  ought  to  be  present  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher,  the  nurse,  the  writer,  the  artist,  the  servant;  in  every 
career  there  is  need  for  the  conception  of  a  Divine  call  to  make  the  life 
real  and  earnest,  instead  of  aimless  and  selfish.  But  the  worker  for 
Christ  must  have  something  deeper  than  a  mere  desire  to  spend  life  in 
a  good  and  useful  way ;  it  must  be  a  constraining  inspiration,  a  strong 
impulse,  "a  burning  fire  in  the  bones,"  against  which  there  is  no 
withstanding.  The  question  was  once  asked  of  a  wise  and  godly 
teacher :  "  Shall  I  give  up  my  profession,  and  become  a  preacher  "  ? 
'*  Not  if  you  can  help  it,"  was  the  quaint  yet  wise  direction.  No 
training  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  make  a  true  worker  of  one  who  has 
not  felt  this  impelling  power.     But  there  must  be  : 

(2)  Qualification;  by  which  I  mean  a  certain  natural  fitness --the 
qualities  which  a  man  would  like  to  find  in  his  wife,  or  the  principal  of 
a  school  in  a  teacher,  or  even  what  a  mistress  would  desire  in  a  servant, 
such  as  tact,  energy,  brightness,  and,  above  all,  sound  common  sense. 
A  winning,  bright  manner  brings  a  worker  rapidly  into  touch  with 
all  classes,  because  they  perceive  at  once  that  seriousness  of  purpose 
does  not  mean  gloominess,  and  that  religion  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
true  enjoyment  of  life.  If  we  want  people  to  be  attracted  to  God's 
Service,  we  must  banish  miserable,  long  faces.  Tact  is  a  very  valuable 
qualification  in  a  Church  worker,  but  no  amount  of  training  can  produce 
it,  and  the  want  of  it  is  a  sore  hindrance.  Energy  and  bodily  activity 
are  as  necessary  in  religion  as  out  of  it,  for  it  is  impossible  to  labour  on, 
spend  and  be  spent,  without  a  fair  amount  of  physical  vigour.     In 
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every  sphere  of  life,  the  possession  of  sound,  good  sense  is  a  qualification 
which  carries  weight,  enabling  the  worker  not  only  to  grasp  prindples, 
but  to  be  regulated  by  them  under  emergency.  We  might  consider  other 
characteristics  equally  important  for  eSectual  work,  such  as  method, 
order,  sympathy,  power  of  observation,  the  gift  of  listening,  etc. ;  and  if 
to  these  be  added  beauty  of  feature,  grace  of  form,  sweetness  of  voice, 
refinement,  and  culture,  there  is  no  sphere  in  which  they  will  find 
greater  scope  for  exercise,  for  we  cannot  concede  to  the  married  state 
the  monopoly  of  the  flower  of  England's  womanhood.  We  may  be 
*^  bom  to  blush  unseen,"  but  it  can  never  be  admitted  that  there  is  any 
wasted  sweetness  in  religion.    The  next  requirement  is  : 

(3)  Oblation  ;  ue,j  entire  surrender,  self-abandonment,  utter  relinquish- 
ment of  selfish  desires.  Oblation  is  surrendering  to  God  the  spirit,  and 
aim,  and  purpose  of  life,  referring  to  Him  in  every  action  a  perpetual 
desire  to  do  everything  for  His  Honour  and  Glory.  Such  surrender 
means  singleness  of  aim ;  it  is  a  rowing  against  the  stream,  with  the 
whole  nature  bent  on  the  mastery.  This  will  lead  to  curbing  self- 
indulgence  in  every  form,  love  of  ease  or  pleasure,  indolence,  working 
for  praise,  or  power,  or  fame,  a  continual  fight  against  besetting  sins  and 
hindrances.  It  may — and  it  does — take  a  long  time  to  chasten  human 
infirmities  and  bring  them  all  into  captivity,  but  when  the  will  is  quite 
fixed,  and  the  soul  resolves  to  follow,  we  have  got  some  way  along  the 
road.  Some  may  ask :  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? "  The 
answer  is  :  '*  Our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  When  the  heart  is  athirst  and 
ready  to  receive,  there  is  an  overflowing  grace  on  which  we  can  draw, 
and  we  need  not  fear  any  path  where  He  goes  before.  The  next 
point  for  our  consideration  is : 

II. — The  training  of  the  worker  ;  and  this  naturally  sub-divides  itself 
into  (i)  Spiritual;  (2)  Intellectual;  (3)  Personal. 

(i)  Spiritual;  and  in  this  we  are  concerned  only  with  those  who  are 
truly  turned  to  God.  There  are  two  dangers  which  beset  the  worker ; 
one  is  a  morbid  self-contemplation — an  over  development  of  the 
subjective ;  the  other  is  letting  the  life  be  too  external,  making  the  inner 
life  to  be  governed  by  the  outer.  In  order  to  check  and  counteract 
these  extremes,  there  must  be  {a)  Fixed  and  regular  times  for  Prayer — 
that  golden  link  which  unites  souls  with  God  and  each  other,  that 
wondrous  tie  which  connects  life  and  work.  Nothing  short  of  stern 
necessity  must  interfere  with  this  sending  up  of  incense,  for  there 
are  crooked  people  to  be  made  Straight,  and  rough  places  plain ;  and 
we  have  no  power  to  prevail  except  so  far  as  we  wait  on  Him  Who  alone 
can  bestow  it.  Next,  (b)  The  daily  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  There 
are  many  who  only  use  their  Bibles  as  a  text-book  in  the  preparation  of 
a  lesson ;  but  there  must  be  something  deeper— a  diligent  searching  of 
Holy  Writ,  to  get  at  the  undertone,  to  find  out  God's  Will,  to  draw  out 
His  Mind  and  Purpose,  before  we  can  attempt  to  teach  others.  There 
must  also  be  (c)  a  daily  fixed  time  for  Meditation — that  converse  with 
God  in  which  we  are  caught  up,  as  it  were,  into  heaven,  and  drink  in 
the  Divine  life.  Meditation  digests  the  food  which  has  been  supplied 
by  study.  Its  essentials  are  not  brilliant  thoughts,  nor  a  grand  intellect, 
but  loving,  patient,  faithful  effort.  We  need  hardly  add  the  spiritual  life 
must  be  fed  by  (d)  frequent  and  regular  Communions.  The  celestial 
fire  must  fall ;  there  must  be  the  feast  upon  the  Sacrifice.    There  are 
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many  other  means  of  grace  by  which  the  spiritual  part  of  us  is  trained, 
such  as  self-examination,  spiritual  direction,  retreats,  rules  of  life,  etc. ; 
but  these  will  follow  of  necessity.    The  training  must  be 

(2)  InteUtctuaL  God  has  created  the  mind  to  know  Him,  and  we 
can  only  do  this  as  we  surrender  our  intellects  to  Him  Who  is  **  the 
Truth."  If  truth  be  nothing  short  of  the  thought  of  the  Divine  mind, 
how  are  we  to  grasp  it  ?  By  listening  to  the  Voice  of  Jesus  in  His 
Church.  Dean  Hook  said :  **  We  get  our  religion  from  the  Church,  but 
we  prove  it  from  the  Bible."  So  the  worker  must  be  trained  in  the 
knowledge  of  (a)  Church  doctrine,  as  well  as  Bible  truth.  There  must 
also  be  the  careful  study  of  {b)  Church  history,  that  we  may  know  events 
in  their  true  causes  and  connection,  and  recognize  principles  underlying 
mere  facts.  But  we  must  avoid  all  misuses  of  the  mind,  and  one  feels 
there  is  a  special  warning  to  be  given  as  to  light  reading.  There  is 
nothing  more  excellent  as  a  recreation  than  pure  and  healthy  fiction.  It 
quickens  mental  vigour  sometimes  to  live  in  the  imagination ;  but  to 
feed  the  intellect  continually  with  a  highly-coloured  ideal  life,  beside 
which  ordinary  existence  seems  dull  and  prosaic,  is  often  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  soul.    But  there  must  also  be : 

(3)  Personal  Training.  In  regard  to  all  the  duties  of  life,  there  is  a 
marvellous  connection  between  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  doer  of  it. 
It  is  not  what  we  say  or  do  so  much  as  what  we  are,  which  determines 
the  character  and  results  of  our  work ;  therefore,  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance that  those  whom  the  Church  would  utilize  shall  not  only  be  duly 
called,  but  disciplined,  and  fitted  for  whatever  may  lie  before  them. 
Work  depends  so  much  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done,  on  the  motives 
which  actuate  us,  and  on  the  degree  in  which  people  see  in  us  that  Love 
of  God  which  we  profess  to  represent.  The  balance  between  devotion 
and  work  must  be  maintained.  Devotion  keeps  us  in  touch  with 
spiritual  realities,  single  and  pure  in  aim.  Work  gives  us  the  sphere  in 
which  grace  can  be  exercised.  It  tests  us  as  to  the  reality  of  our  pro- 
fessions, it  affords  us  scope  for  self-sacrifice.  The  great  events  of  life 
are  governed  by  the  every-day  faithfulness  in  small  duties,  for  life  mainly 
consists  in  detail  and  daily  routine.  Manners  need  to  be  sanctified,  as 
well  as  actions,  for  a  very  tiny  flaw  will  mar  the  most  beautiful  picture. 
The'  laws  of  courtesy  must  not  be  set  aside,  consideration  for  others 
must  be  cultivated,  wrong  tempers  subdued,  selfishness  banished, 
forwardness  and  self-assertion  kept  in  check,  carelessness,  thoughtlessness, 
and  inattention  must  be  corrected,  and  egotism  and  conceit  repressed. 
The  worker  must  be  taught  t^at  in  every  detail  the  life  must  be  consistent, 
that  not  only  must  there  be  self-restraint  in  speech  and  manner,  but  that 
her  very  bearing  and  walk  shall  manifest  the  inner  quietness  of  a  hidden 
life.  Bishop  Andrewes  prated  that  even  his  postures  and  gestures 
might  be  informed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  personal  training,  there 
must  be  no  superficiality ;  we  must  be  intensely  real.  We  will  now  pass 
on  very  briefly  to  consider : — 

III. — The  object  of  the  training — which  is  obviously :  (i)  For  the 
Glory  of  God ;  (2)  For  the  good  of  souls ;  (3)  For  the  extension  of  the 
Church's  work. 

(i)  For  the  Glory  of  God.  We  are  placed  in  this  world  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  power  of  choice ;  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  our 
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actions  are  ruled  and  governed  either  by  God  or  self,  we  live  either  for 
God's  Glory,  or  our  own.  In  the  training  of  Church  workers,  this  must 
be  kept  clearly  in  view,  both  by  teacher  and  taught.  What  is  the  motive 
power  of  the  life  f  And  how  is  it  evidenced  ?  Clearly  in  action.  When 
God's  Glory  is  the  aim,  we  strive  to  do  His  Will,  we  desire  to  know  Him 
more  closely,  to  love  Him  because  He  is  worthy  of  love,  to  praise  and 
adore  Him  because  of  His  Nature  and  Revelation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  high 
purpose,  and  only  possible  to  a  heart  that  has  been  led  from  the  falseness 
and  hoUowness  of  the  world  into  a  vision  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Unseen  j 
it  means  that  God  is  more  dear  to  us  than  anything  else.  If  God  is  to 
occupy  His  rightful  p>osition,  the  purpose  of  the  training  must  be  to- 
check  everything  that  tends  to  the  glory  of  self;  but  I  speak  with  bated 
breath,  for  only  so  far  as  we  who  are  called  to  train  others  are  ourselves 
being  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  only  so  far  as  we  pray  continually  for 
a  deepening  conviction  of  personal  weakness,  with  a  truer  grasp  of  the 
Glory  of  God  as  our  own  governing  motive,  can  we,  in  any  sense,  lead 
others  to  be  loyal  to  this  supernatural  principle  and  aim. 

(2)  But  there  is  a  secondary  object :  The  Good  of  Souls — our  duty  to- 
our  neighbour.  We  have  to  deal  with  human  nature  in  all  forms  and 
Aspects,  and  if  we  are  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  shall  believe 
in  the  God-like  capacities  of  men  and  women.  But  the  worker  must  be 
prepared  for  difficulties  and  trials.  We  live  in  an  age  of  much  per- 
plexity ;  dens  of  iniquity  are  not  confined  to  the  metropolis  ;  misery  and 
squalor  and  wretchedness  meet  us  at  every  turn.  The  position  of  master 
and  workman  is  strained  to  the  utmost ;  people  are  pauperized  by  the 
misdirection  of  charities;  little  children  are  tossed  about  our  streets 
inured  to  vice  from  their  very  cradle ;  drink  and  immorality  vie  with 
each  other  for  the  mastery.  We  are  baffled  and  perplexed  how  to  deal* 
with  those  in  whom  all  care  or  desire  for  good  seems  to  have  vanished,, 
those  to  whom  the  mention  of  shame  fails  to  bring  even  so  much  as  a 
blush  to  the  cheek.  But  these  grosser  forms  of  vice  are  no  more  soul- 
destroying  than  the  sins  of  **  society ;"  and  perhaps  there  is  no  harder  task 
that  a  worker  has  to  face  than  the  necessity  of  being  faithful  to  those 
who  are  her  social  equals.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  silent  when  we  ought  to- 
speak,  to  be  pleasant  rather  than  true,  to  like  the  congenial  work  and 
shirk  the  Cross,  to  indulge  in  hard  and  cruel  judgments  instead  of 
speaking  the  truth  in  love,  to  think  more  of  our  own  dignity  than  our 
mission.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Surely  that  we  have  not  yet  learned 
to  love  souls  from  a  pure  and  lofty  motive,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  real  and  lasting  force  either  in  character  or  action.  Winning  souls 
does  not  mean  standing  on  a  pedestal  and  lecturing  those  whom  we 
think  are  in  the  valley,  still  less  does  it  mean  wringing  our  hands  over 
the  sin  and  wickedness  of  humanity,  and  leaving  others  to  deal  with  it.. 
It  means,  having  seen  our  own  sins  at  the  Cross,  with  an  ever-abiding 
and  deepening  gratitude  for  the  ''  much  forgiven,"  we  go  forth  from  that 
vision  with  a  burning  love,  and  an  unselfish,  pitying  tenderness,  strong 
and  brave  to  face  difficulties  and  endure  hardness,  to  win  souls,  not  for 
self,  but  for  the  Crucified. 

(3)  The  Extension  of  the  Churches  Work.  My  subject  being  "  The 
Training  of  Women  for  the  Work  of  the  Church,"  perhaps  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Home  which  I  represent.    The  purpose 
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of  a  Deaconess  Home  is  to  maintain  a  permanent  centre,  where  earnest 
women  can  be  trained  and  sent  forth  to  work  under  the  clergy  in 
populous  parishes.  Under  properly-constituted  direction,  an  official 
order  of  women,  drawn  from  the  same  rank  as  the  clergy,  and  trained 
for  this  special  work,  must  be  a  valuable  agency  in  evangelizing  the 
masses.  The  need  is  great,  and  calls  for  the  devotion  that  offers  nothing 
less  than  life-service.  There  is  an  advantage  in  combination.  It  secures 
continuity,  and  gives  scope  for  the  exercise  of  special  talents,  and  the 
discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  of  Community  life  undoubtedly  checks 
that  superabundance  of  individual  will  and  action  which  is  often  a 
hindrance  to  those  who  ought  to  be  surrendered  in  purpose  to  those 
under  whom  they  work.  Some  who  get  on  pretty  well  with  others  have 
no  notion  of  working  under,  authority,  nor  of  the  need  for  method  in 
work,  nor  that  discretion  is  as  necessary  as  zeal ;  and  all  these  can  be 
cultivated  in  a  Home  where  obedience  is  the  first  requisite.  At  the  same 
time,  the  deaconess  can  in  no  sense  be  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  clergy,  and  other  workers  who  labour  sa 
nobly  in  the  Church's  cause ;  she  may  supplement,  but  not  supplant 
them.  But  in  some  parishes  the  workers  are  too  abundant,  in  others 
altogether  wanting.  It  needs  a  more  equal  distribution,  and  this  can 
only  be  met  by  those  who  give  up  their  lives  to  the  work,  and  go  willingly 
and  cheerfully  wherever  they  are  sent  Then  the  clergy  should  be  able  to 
depend  on  constant  and  regular  assistance,  not  on  occasional  visiting 
and  frequent  absences ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  a  central  Home^ 
where,  if  one  fails,  there  is  another  to  take  her  place.  Those  who  are 
technically  termed  '* voluntary  workers"  may  be  most  devoted  and 
enthusiastic,  they  may  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  trained  agent,  but 
their  services  cannot  be  counted  upon  with  the  same  certainty  as  those 
who  are  free  from  home  calls  and  family  claims.  There  is  such  an  over- 
whehning  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  that  there  is  room  in  the  army  of 
the  Church  militant  for  the  volunteers  as  well  as  the  regular  forces,  and 
training  is  needed  for  both. 

And  now,  what  is  the  practical  outcome  of  all  this  ?  We  have  con- 
sidered the  necessity,  the  method,  and  the  object  of  training  women  for 
the  Church's  work,  but,  after  all,  mere  words  will  utterly  fail  of  their 
purpose  unless  they  inspire  us  to  noble  deeds.  The  glory  of  Christian 
usefulness  is  a  delightful  thing  to  talk  about,  the  vision  is  glorious,  but 
the  carrying  out  of  the  vision  is  intensely  hard.  Let  us  come  down 
from  noble  ideals  to  commonplace,  everyday  life.  As  Lamennais  says  : 
'*  Faith  demands  action,  not  tears ;  it  demands  of  us  the  power  of 
sacrifice — sole  origin  of  our  salvation ;  it  seeks  Christians  capable  of 
saying :  '  We  will  die  for  this ';  above  all,  Christians  capable  of  saying  : 
*  We  wm  live  for  this.' "  The  question  is,  What  shall  we  do  ?  The 
Church  wants  the  service  of  earnest,  whole-hearted  women.  Could  any 
nobler  calling  be  set  before  us,  for  is  it  not  angels'  work?  Do  not  hide 
behind  the  excuse  that  you  are  too  nervous  or  shy,  too  young  and 
inexperienced,  for  that  is  rather  like  the  boy  who  objected  to  go  to  a 
ragged  school  because  he  had  no  good  clothes  !  The  Church  not  only 
wants  her  veterans  as  pioneers,  she  wants  the  enthusiasm  of  young  and 
ardent  spirits,  all  aglow  with  a  burning  zeal  and  devotion.  My  sisters,  we 
do  not  know  our  own  powers ;  there  are  great  possibilities  within  our 
grasp.    Shall  the  Church's  work  languish  because  we  will  not  sacrifice  our 
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love  of  ease  and  so-called  freedom,  and  become  a  servant  to  all  ?    It 
cannot  be ;  it  must  not  be  ! 

*'  Grant  us  hearts,  dear  Lord,  to  yield  Thee 

Gladly,  freely,  of  Thine  own  I 
With  the  sunshine  of  Thy  goodness 

Melt  our  thankless  hearts  of  stone, 
Till  our  cold  and  selfish  natures. 

Warmed  by  Thee,  at  length  bKelieve 
That  more  happy  and  more  blessed 

*Tis  to  give  than  to  receive.** 


DISCUSSION. 
Mrs.  Lewis,  Wife  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ontario, 

I  AM  very  anxious  to  say  a  word  for  a  class  of  whom  probably  little  is  known,  and 
that  is  our  English  girls  in  foreign  cities;  and  I  will  at  once  ask,  Who  are  they? 
Hiey  are  the  orphan  daughters  of  our  clei^,  our  officers,  and,  generally  speaking,  of 
our  poor  professional  men.    My  heart  has  been  stirred  while  listening  to  the  papers 
which  have  been  read,  especially  that  paper  by  Mrs.  ^charlieb,  in  which  she  spoke 
of  the  homes   where  girls  may  love  and  trust  everyone.     When  those  homes  are 
broken  up,  what  becomes  of  the  girl  ?    She  is  living  at  home,  where  all  is  love 
and  trust ;  but,  when  death  comes,  and  the  home  is  broken  up,  then,  probably  with 
no  experience,  and  with  not  ;^5  in  her  pocket,  she  starts  life  alone  in  a  foreign  country. 
I  will  sketdi  the  career  of  a  girl  of  that  kind,  and  offer  a  practical  suggestion  as 
to  how  we  could  help  her.     This  girl  goes  away,  not  liking  her  position  to  be 
knov^n — that  she  has  to  get  her  living.    She  has  been  brought  up — I  use  the  word 
though  I  dislike  it  very  much — in  a  genteel  way.     You  can  all  fill  in  what  is  needed 
for  that  word  genteel.      She  has  very  little  education ;  all  the  money  there  was 
available  for  education  went  for  her  brother,  and,  therefore,  these  daughters  get 
turned  out  knowing  nothing  of  life,  only  knowing  that  they  have  nothing,  and  leave 
their  country  to  seek  to  make  the  only  talent  they  have — the  English-speaking 
tongue — their   means  of  getting  an   honourable  living.      So   these  young  people, 
with  English  ideas,   whose  life  is  pure,   and  to  whom  nothing  could  have  given 
any  idea  that   life  could  be  anything  else,  cross  the  channel,  and  find  their  way 
into  the  cities  of  Europe.     I  suppose  1  could  count  theiQ.  not  by  hundreds,  but  by 
thousands.      It  is  only  when  we  get  a  note  from  somedhttnt  part  of  Europe  or 
Africa,  that  we  find  out  where  our  country-women  are.      I  a^^ot  going  to  tell 
you  sad  stories,  but  I  am  going  to  suggest  how  we  can  help  themk     I  have  asked, 
these  girls,  **  How  is  it  you  came  out  here  without  a  single  letterlrf^  introduction, 
knowing  nothing  of  your  future  ?    Was  there  not  anyone  at  your  Vwn  home  to 
whom    you    could    have    spoken?"    and    they   have    told    me    repeS^cdly,    ''We 
did  not  like  to."      I  will   ask  the  ladies  just  to  think,  when  they  gb^  home,   of 
the  number  of  families  they  have  known  broken  up.       You  knew\^^   father, 
who  was   a  doctor,   a  lawyer,   or  a  clergyman,  had  died,   you    knewVj*^    ^®^'   ^ 
large  family — and  where  are  the  girls?      Why,   they  have  disappeared.  Could 
not  something  be  done,  in  a  friendly  way,  such  as  the  kind  consideration  c^  *  ***^y 
of  wealth  and  position  could  give,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  these  girls  belp*^  ^^^ 
leave  their  home  ?    That  is  what  I  feel  to  be  the  missing  link  of  these  younS  People 
who  go  abroad,  and  they  go,  as  I  have  said,  by  thousands.     One  was  brougdfc*^  ™^ 
one  day — she  had  attempted  her  life — and  I  looked  at  this  pretty  girl,  anSt  ®**^* 
"  What  made  you  do  that  ?  "     "Oh,  Miss  Leigh,"  she  said,  ** it  was  not  that  IL^5 
to  die,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to  live ;  if  only  a  dog  had  pulled  my  skirts  I  JP? 
have  come  back."    I  felt  reproached.     How  little  we  know  when  we  are  pursS™? 
our  own  life  and  duties,  of  the  loneliness  of  our  own  country-women,  when  the  Xf^K^  ^ 
of  a  dog  could  save  these  poor  girls  turning  one  of  life's  sharp  comers.     Can  nothllHl! 
be  done  ?    The  class   I  speak  of  is  a  most  difficult  class  to  reach,   because    ycS^ 
cannot  touch  them  by  associations.     It  must  be  done  by  individual  influence,  ^f  ^ 
every    lady    would    try    in    her   own   sphere    to   look   about   for   a   fatherles'^B^^' 
motherless    girl,  and    be    a    friend    to   her — not   for    reproach,    but    sympat^B^ — 
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she  would  seek  her  advice  in  any  little  difficulty.  You  have  to  win  the  girl  in 
such  a  way  as  will  inspire  confidence,  and  make  her  feel  that  what  she  tells  yon 
is  sacred.  I  know  the  difficulty  myself,  and  how  often  it  happens  that  when  we 
would  do  a  kind  act  we  do  just  the  reverse.  May  I  add  one  woid  ?  and  that  is,  we 
shall  do  no  good  to  any  young  eirl  or  to  ourselves  unless  we  can  just  remember 
that  little  prayer  which  brings  the  help,  "  Lord,  help  me."  I  often  feel  how  much  it 
brines  us.  It  brings  the  never  failing  power  to  us  individually  that  we  may  just  put 
out  the  band  and  touch  and  reach  that  one  who  had  no  helper.  May  I  ask  for  your 
pra3rers  for  our  work  in  Paris?  Our  homes  and  Christian  associations  have  been 
nearly  twenty-two  years  in  existence,  and  during  that  time  they  have  befriended 
thousands  of  young  women.  Our  work  in  all  its  branches  reaches  about  one  thousand 
of  our  country  people  in  Paris  alone,  and  is  associated  with  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  chaplaincies  and  consulates  in  Europe.  May  I,  therefore,  ask  for  prayers  for 
our  English  girls  in  foreign  cities  ? 


Mrs.  Roberts. 


Ladt  Laura  Ridding  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  respecting 
the  work  of  looking  after  young  girls.  I  think  it  is  extremely  probable  that  hardly 
any  of  you  have  heard  of  the  great  work  Lady  Vincent  is  doing,  and  the  care  she 
takes  in  connection  with  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  about  girls  who  go  to  foreign 
parts.  I  regret,  very  much,  she  is  not  here  herself.  You  have  only  to  tell  her  where 
any  girls  you  are  interested  in  are  going  to,  and  she  will  find  a  means  of  looking  after 
them  and  helping  them  to  get  respectable  homes.  She  has  an  office  in  Sloane  Street. 
If  yon  will  only  write  to  her  she  will  be  sure  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  any  girls 
recommended  to  her  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  they  will  be  welcomed  by  her  as 
they  would  be  in  their  own  homes. 


PAPERS. 

II. — Work  Among  Girls. 
(i)  The  Guardianship  of  Working  Girls. 

Lady  Laura  Ridding,  Thurgarton  Priory,  Southwell,  Notts. 

Time's  whirligig  has  wrought  curious  changes  since  1672,  when  Bishop 
Morley  founded  in  Winchester  a  college  for  the  widows  of  clergy ;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  times,  which  condemned  sternly  the 
impropriety  of  ladies  stirring  about  without  escort,  decreed  by  a  solemn 
provision  in  his  statutes,  that  if  any  of  these  staid  and  decorous  old 
gentlewomen  wished  to  go  into  the  streets  to  buy  shoelace  or  spectacles, 
she  must  invariably  be  escorted  by  the  Dean  or  one  of  the  Canons  !  the 
little  servant-maids,  who  always  protected  the  old  ladies  of  Cranford  to 
and  from  their  modest  card  parties,  not  being  available  in  an  almshouse. 
Nowadays,  not  only  do  elderly  ladies  travel  all  over  the  world 
chaperoned  only  by  their  umbrellas,  but  their  granddaughters  of  seven, 
six,  and  probably  tenderer  years,  are  constantly  to  be  met  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  their  high  schools  without  any  escort,  in  trains 
and  tramcars,  apparently  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  naturally 
as  city  clerks.  Side  by  side  with  this  uprooting  of  hedges  that  have 
from  time  immemorial  fenced  in  the  upper-class  women  in  safe  seciurity, 
planters  are  to  be  seen  busy  planting  new  hedges  beside  the  exposed 
highways  of  life,  along  which  the  crowds  of  working  girls  and  women 
'^  hurry  to  their  daily  work.    The  old  ladies  of  Cranford  have  begun  to 

^^  realize  that  perhaps  their  pretty  young  maids  need  escorting  safely  home 
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in  the  dark  more  than  they  themselves  do,  panoplied  in  the  well-proved 
proprieties  and  wrinkles  of  their  three  score  years  and  ten.  And  if  their 
conclusions  are  true  with  regard  to  their  young  servants,  if  these  girls, 
living  comparatively  sheltered  lives,  require  motherly  care  and  guarcUan- 
ship,  then  the  need  for  such  friendly  help  and  protection  must  be 
doubly  urgent  in  the  case  of  the  shop  girls  and  factory  hands  of  our 
great  towns,  many  of  whom  are  country  girls,  living  in  dreary  lodgings, 
without  a  friend  from  whom  they  can  seek  counsel  or  help. 

It  is  not  only  this  humbler  class  of  working-girl  who  needs  motherly 
guardianship  in  our  towns.  The  conditions  under  which  teachers, 
governesses,  university-lecture  students,  and  art  and  music  students,  and 
other  classes  of  ambitious  clever  girls  who  crowd  up  to  London,  too 
often  have  to  live,  and  the  dangers  to  which  their  lonely  inexperienced 
independence  exposes  them,  call  for  much  larger  provision  of  safe 
lodgings  and  good  places  for  social  intercourse  than  at  present  exists. 
But  in  this  paper  I  must  not  speak  of  their  needs,  but  must  Umit  myself 
to  dealing  with  those  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  urgent,  i>.,  those  of 
the  factory  and  mill  and  warehouse  working-girls,  daughters  of  mechanics 
and  labourers,  and  among  them  with  those  not  living  at  home,  though 
I  may  remark  in  passing  that  many  of  those  living  at  home  are  practi- 
cally in  the  position  of  lodgers,  who  pay  for  their  board  and  lodging, 
and  exact  entire  independence  in  consequence.  But  it  is  not  of  them, 
but  of  the  immigrant  from  the  country  that  I  will  now  speak. 

The  industrial  developments  of  nineteenth  century  existence  have 
affected  the  condition  of  the  rural  girl  population  more  than  that  of  any 
other  class.  The  village  maid  wooed  and  won  in  old  poems  is  nowa- 
days conspicuous  by  her  absence.  She  has  migrated  to  the  nearest 
factory  town — drawn  there  by  the  fascinations  of  its  great  crowd — ^to  be 
swallowed  up  by  that  all-absorbing  boa-constrictor.  The  only  opportunity 
formerly  open  to  her  of  seeing  the  world  by  filling  a  situation  in  a  town, 
is  now  completely  overshadowed  by  the  numerous  other  openings 
(seventy-six  different  lines  of  emplo3rments,  subdivided  into  many 
sections,  are  given  in  the  Labour  Commission's  Employment  of 
Women  Report)  of  factory  and  trade  work,  which,  with  all  their  variety, 
resemble  each  other  in  the  "Work  in  Company,"  and  "  Independence,* 
which  they  offer.  These  baits  are  eagerly  swallowed  by  country  girls, 
who  seem  to  have  been  seized  with  a  nineteenth-century  spirit  of 
restlessness  and  passion  for  liberty.  Like  the  victims  of  that  passion 
in  the  last  century,  they,  too,  learn,  by  miserable  disillusion,  the 
strange  things  that  are  done  in  Liberty's  name. 

Strangers  in  a  great  town,  they  find  themselves  restrained  by  no 
benevolent,  fussy  guardianship.  Free  to  earn  their  livelihood,  or  to  drift 
into  starvation ;  free  to  choose  their  companions,  or  to  herd  with  the 
strange  bedfellows  with  whom  misery  acquaints  them ;  free  to  gratify 
their  own  fancies,  or  to  fall  a  prey  to  vice  and  despair ;  free,  with 
absolute  liberty,  to  live  or  die,  nobody  knowing  or  caring  about  it.  And 
these  Disciples  of  Liberty  are  not  matured  women.  The  irony  of  the 
situation  lies  in  their  extreme  youth.  Their  market  value  as  workers  is 
highest  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five ;  but  numbers  of 
them  begin  living  their  independent  lives,  supporting  themselves  on 
their  low  earnings,  years  before.  I  have  known  instances  of  little  factory 
girls  of  fourteen  years  old  living  alone  in  lodgings.    The  sort  of  people 
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who  take  in  these  girl  lodgers  are  labourers'  families,  hawkers,  or  widows 
in  pinched  circumstances.  Many  of  the  houses  where  they  lodge  are 
wanting  in  restraints  of  any  sort,  and  are  very  undesirable.  The 
factory  girl  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  room  to  herself ;  she  shares  a  bed 
with  a  daughter  of  the  house,  a  friend,  or  fellow  lodger.  A  sample  day 
of  such  a  girl's  life  may  be  roughly  sketched  out  thus  :  She  must  be  at 
her  place  at  the  factory  at  6  a.m.,  and  her  day  may  begin  with  a  long 
walk  to  this  work.  In  some  districts  these  tiring  trudges  to  and  from 
work  are  fraught  with  much  evil,  because  of  the  rough  men  and  boys  in 
whose  company  they  are  taken.  Our  factory-girl  arrives  hungry  at  her 
work,  and  has  to  fast  for  two  hours  before  8  a.m.  breakfast.  Breakfast 
consists  of  tea,  bread,  and  butter,  the  hot  water  being  generally  provided 
by  the  factory  for  those  who  live  too  far  away  to  go  home  for  breakfast. 
P^rom  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  or  later,  she  is  at  the  loom,  mineral  waters, 
match,  stay,  white-lead,  pen,  button,  confectionery,  lace,  or  tape  factory, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  in  too  many  cases  exposed  to  physical  dangers  from 
the  nature  of  the  occupation,  or  the  heat  and  dust  and  draughts,  or  the 
long  hours  of  sitting  or  standing,  or  the  want  of  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments,  and  to  moral  pollution  from  evil  companions,  and  listening  for 
long  hours  to  their  vile  talk  and  low  suggestions.  It  is  needless  to 
remark  that  conscientious  factory  owners  do  all  in  their  power  to 
minimize  these  dangers,  and  to  form  their  staff  of  workpeople  of 
proved  good  character ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  factory  owners  are  not 
conscientious,  and  the  girls  who  need  careful  guardianship  do  not  all 
find  their  way  into  the  well-managed  factories.  At  12.30  the  dinner 
hour  brings  an  interval  of  rest.  Except  in  the  minority  of  factories, 
where  dining-rooms  are  provided,  all  the  hands  are  locked  out  of  the 
factory  to  avoid  any  infringement  of  the  law  by  dinners  being  eaten  in 
the  workrooms.  Where  can  our  girl  dine?  She  must  either  struggle  for 
her  bit  of  fried  fish,  or  twopenny  pie,  or  sausage,  in  an  overcrowded 
cook-shop,  where  she  is  jostled  roughly  by  crowds  of  hungry  men  and 
boys,  or  she  must  eat  something  she  has  brought  with  her  on  a  door- 
step, in  a  church-yard,  anywhere,  and  wait  about  till  the  factory  doors 
are  re-opened.  If  work  ends  at  5.30,  she  goes  back  to  her  lodging  to 
her  tea  of  bread  and  cheese  or  butter ;  and  then  out  again  she  goes 
into  the  streets  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  In  respectable  lodgings  she 
is  expected  to  be  in  again  by  ten  or  half-past  in  winter,  and  by  eleven  in 
summer.  Where  does  she  spend  these  evening  hours  ?  After  being 
cooped  in  a  dull  factory  all  day,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  gay  streets 
should  have  a  powerful  attraction  for  her.  So  there  she  goes,  lounging 
along  with  her  *'chum,'*  mixed  up  with  fallen  women,  bad  men,  the 
riff-raff  loiterers  of  a  city  crowd.  When  she  grows  footsore,  where  can 
she  go  to  rest?  Into  the  variety  palace,  dancing  saloon,  public-house, 
and  thence  tramp  back  to  her  lodgings,  to  tumble  into  bed,  restless  with 
feverish  excitement,  or  tired  out  with  cold  and  hunger.  Sunday  brings 
no  thought  of  higher  things.  She  has  fallen  out  of  touch  with  those 
who  might  have  helped  her  to  keep  it  rightly.  The  day  is  partly  spent 
in  lying  in  bed  (for  the  midnight  Saturday  marketing  makes  all  the 
members  of  the  household  very  late  to  bed  over-night),  and  partly  in 
lazing  about,  or  in  excursions,  if  the  payment  can  be  somehow  managed  ; 
but  the  loitering  stroll  and  the  excursion  do  not  lead  to  the  church 
door;  for,  except  among  factory  girls  attached  to  evening  clubs  or 
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Bible  classes,  the  number  who  go  to  any  place  of  worship  on  a  Sunday 
is,  I  fear,  infinitesimal. 

The  unwholesome  conditions  of  this  life  must  undermine  the  health 
of  those  who  live  it,  stinted  in  good  food  and  clothing.  The  average 
wages  may  be  put  at  seven,  nine,  or  ten  shillings  a  week,  out  of  which 
six  to  eight  shillings  a  week  go  to  the  landlady  for  board  and  lodging. 
Some  very  poor  girls  pay  one  and  sixpence  a  week  for  lodgings,  and  pick 
up  what  food  they  can.  In  bad  times  the  landlady  sees  very  little  of  her 
money  on  whichever  system  it  is  paid.  Only  one,  or  possibly  two, 
shillings  remain  to  the  lodger  for  clothes,  pleasuring,  or  anything  else. 
Some  girls  join  clubs,  and  pay  a  weekly  shilling  towards  clothing ;  others 
fritter  away  their  pence  on  ring  clubs,  watch  clubs,  and  smart  clothes 
clubs,  which  hire  out  gorgeous  attire  for  Saturday  to  Monday  use ;  but 
for  putting  by  for  a  rainy  day  there  seems  little  possibility  and  less 
desire. 

All  the  same,  the  rainy  day  will  come  eventually,  brought  by  marriage, 
if  not  by  sickness.  For  marriage  with  all  its  various  new  duties  and 
responsibilities,  for  motherhood  with  its  anxieties  and  claims,  what  worse 
training  can  be  imagined  than  that  given  by  factory  life  ?  The  Labour 
Commission  Report  states  that  "  the  chief  industries  of  Birmingham 
necessitate'  the  employment  of  girls  in  processes  absolutely  useless  to 
them  in  home  life.  After  marriage  they  miss  the  cheerful  society  of  the 
factory,  and  the  steady  work  to  which  they  have  been  accustonfied,  and 
for  both  reasons  many  of  them  persist  in  going  to  the  factory."  The 
results  to  home  and  husband  are  disastrous,  and  to  the  children  terrible, 
entailing  much  infant  mortality  and  suffering  from  accidents,  wretched 
nursing,  and  drugging  whilst  left  in  charge  of  careless  caretakers.  What 
is  true  of  Birmingham  is,  in  varying  degrees,  true  of  every  factory  town 
where  female  labour  is  much  employed.  It  is  the  unfortunate  results 
of  the  bad  life-training  in  which  factory  habits  too  often  educate  its  girl 
workers,  unfitting  them  equally  for  the  ordinary  womanly  services  of 
this  world,  and  for  the  saintly  services  of  the  next. 

How  can  Christian  women,  blest  in  their  own  home  lives,  rest  content 
without  trying  to  remedy  such  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things,  and 
to  substitute  wholesome  conditions  under  which  these  working  girls 
should  be  guarded  from  the  special  evil  influences  to  which  they  are  at 
present  exposed  ?  The  first  duty  of  guardianship  is  to  try  and  get  provision 
made,  wherever  possible,  of  a  woman  superintendent,  under  whom  the 
girls  should  work.  If  the  duties  of  engaging,  overlooking,  reproving, 
^ning,  and  dismissing  the  women  hands  were  entrusted  to  an  educated 
responsible  woman  manager,  with  forewomen  as  her  deputies,  the  evils 
that  occur  during  working  hours  would  be  wonderfully  checked.  Clean 
sanitary  provisions  would  be  supplied,  humane  arrangements  for  meals 
would  be  made,  and  motherly  nursing  and  doctoring  provided  for  the 
sick.  Only  girls  of  thoroughly  respectable  characters  would  be 
employed ;  and  no  terrors  of  unseemly  favouritism,  of  unjust  fines,  of 
sudden  dismissals,  and  of  coarse  language  and  behaviour,  need  vex 
their  souls. 

These  internal  arrangements  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  factory  owners,  and  it  is  obviously  to  them  that  the  first  claim 
of  duty  to  these  working  girls  appeals.  If  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
manuiacturers  would  grasp  the  fact  that  they  owe  kindly  friendship  and 
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interest  to  their  husbands'  and  fathers'  employes  as  much  as  to  their 
domestic  servants,  in  the  place  of  a  few  ideal  factories  scattered  like 
auks*  eggs  over  the  country,  where  trustful  relations  exist  between 
roasters  and  workers,  where  the  girls  look  up  with  the  happy  smile  of 
friendship  as  the  owner's  wife  goes  through  the  rooms,  where  she  watches 
with  motherly  Christian  care  over  these  young  lives  as  over  children 
committed  to  her  care  by  God,  we  should  have  these  beautiful  relations 
growing  up  in  numberless  factories  between  employers  and  employed. 
The  desirable  changes  in  the  factory  arrangements  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  workers  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  many 
of  the  efforts  to  guard  the  girls  in  their  leisure  hours,  now  left  to 
strangers  and  outsiders  to  generate,  would  be  superseded  by  the 
provisions  made  to  meet  those  wants  by  the  ladies  whose  familiarity  with 
their  employes'  needs  made  them  eager  to  supply  them. 

The  first  duty,  then,  of  those  of  us  who  have  the  welfare  of  factory  girls 
at  heart,  is  to  try  to  bring  home  to  all  whom  it  concerns,  the  fact  that  these 
great  opportunities  for  service  to  God  and  His  children  are  sacred  binding 
claims  not  on  "  the  firm  "  alone,  but  on  the  members  of  their  families. 

The  second  duty  is  to  use  intelligently  our  individual  contribution  to 
public  opinion.  Public  opinion  is  like  a  bell :  all  sorts  of  metals  and 
precious  ores  must  be  fused  together  before  it  yields  its  clear  note.  Let 
us  see  that  we  neglect  no  opportunity  of  helping  that  note  to  ring  true 
on  vital  questions  concerning  fair  wages,  moderate  hours  of  work, 
avoidance  of  dangers  to  health  in  these  employments  of  our  working 
sisters.  Public  opinion  has  dynamic  force  in  changing  and  abolishing 
customs. 

The  third  duty  is,  by  personal  effort  and  influence  to  guard  our 
factory  girls  from  evil,  and  to  lead  them  to  good,  believing  that  in  trying 
thus  to  meet  their  modern  needs,  we  are  doing  as  noble  a  work  as  those 
formerly  specially  commended  to  the  faithful  sons  of  the  Church- 
ransoming  captives,  building  bridges,  dowering  poor  maidens.     Besides 
private  endeavours,  we  can  all  of  us  help  and  encourage  in  various  ways 
the  tried  organizations  already  successfully  doing  part  of  this  work.   Whilst 
our  special   Church    societies,  the  Girls'   Friendly  Society,   and  the 
younger  Women's   Help    Society,   may  claim    a    foremost  place  for 
their  magnificent  work  of  helping  these  working  girls,  we  must  remember 
too  the  good  work  done  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
the   Factory  Helpers'  Union,   the    Girls'   Lodging    Homes,  Evening 
Clubs,    Convalescent    and    Holiday    Homes,    The    Travellers'    Aid 
Society,    and   British   Woman's   Emigration    Association,    etc.     The 
four  great  girls'  societies  (Girls'    Friendly  Society,   Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  "  Mabys,"  and  Women's  Help  Society)  own 
training  and  convalescent  homes,  lodging  homes,  recreation  rooms,  free 
registry  offices,  workrooms,  emigration  departments,  sick,  burial,  and 
saving  clubs,  holiday  funds,  lending  libraries,  and  edit  popular  magazines 
and  literature  for  their  members,  as  aids  to  their  fundamental  work 
of  teaching,   befriending,  and-  helping  them.      The  potent  influence 
exercised  on  vast  numbers  of  girls  by  these  four  societies  alone  is 
immeasurable ;   but,  nevertheless,  the  numbers  of  girls  left  outside  of  all 
the  organizations,  who  toil  unhelped  along  life's  highroad,  are  vaster 
still.     And,  to  go  back  to  my  first  simile,  among  the  hedges  which  the 
philanthropist  is  busy  planting  to  protect  and  shelter  these  young 
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wayfarers,  there  remain  great  gaps  and  ugly  dangerous  spaces,  which 
special  efforts  are  needed  to  fence  and  fill. 

It  is  for  your  personal  help  in  this  matter  that  I  would  now  appeal, 
for  all  the  good  work  already  mentioned  needs  supplementing  largely  on 
two  special  lines.  Our  factory  girls  need  urgently  better  provision  for 
their  dinner  hours  and  for  their  evenings. 

During  last  year*s  coal  stoppage,  one  railway  guard  was  heard  to  say 
to  another :  "  It's  a  grand  marvel  to  me  how  the  engines  go !  To  think 
that  they  should  go  at  all  when  they're  stoked  with  such  rubbish ! " 
And  it  is  an  equally  great  marvel  how  these  poor  little  human  machines 
go  on  for  years  before  breaking  down,  when  one  knows  the  rubbishy 
food  on  which  they  coiltrive  to  exist.  No  wonder  that  intemperance 
claims  some  of  its  victims  among  young  factory  hands,  as  shown  in  a 
notable  temperance  census,  taken  on  a  Saturday  evening  in  October, 
in  a  great  Midland  town.  This  census  revealed  the  fact  that  for  every 
one  boy  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  who  entered  a  public-house 
every  two  minutes,  four  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  entered  it 
at  the  rate  of  two  a  minute.  The  human  machine  must  be  kept  going, 
and  spirits  take  the  place  of  the  unprocurable  food.  The  factory 
regulations,  in  the  interests  of  sanitation,  forbid  factory  hands  being 
allowed  to  eat  their  dinners  in  the  rooms  where  they  work.  In  new 
factory  buildings,  dining-rooms  can  without  difficulty  be  provided,  but 
in  old  buildings,  such  as  those  common  in  town  centres,  there  is  hardly 
ever  available  space ;  therefore  the  hands  may  be  reduced  either  to 
eating  their  dinners  in  some  unsuitable  place  in  the  factory  (as  in  an 
extremely  bad  case  in  a  confectionery  factory,  where  the  girls  ate 
their  dinner  in  the  room  in  which  the  rotten  cocoanuts  were  stored  away, 
and  where  two  of  them  caught  typhoid  fever  in  consequence)  or  to 
eating  them  somewhere  outside  the  factory,  and  to  having  the  factory 
doors  locked  behind  them  for  the  whole  dinner  hour.  This  is  the 
common  alternative.  All  the  cheap  cook  shops  are  swarming  with 
customers,  full  of  impatient  crowds  of  men  and  boys.  Accordingly,  most 
girls  have,  Whatever  the  weather — broiling  sun,  bitter  east  wind,  drench- 
ing rain,  or  snow — to  submit  to  a  compulsory  picnic  on  doorsteps,  in 
churchyards,  or  under  archways,  and  to  dawdle  about  until  the  gates  are 
unlocked  again.  Imagine  your  own  delicate  young  daughters  exposed 
to  such  daily  hardships,  and  you  realize  immediately  how  intolerable 
they  are.  The  remedy  should  be  found  in  providing  numbers  of  unpre- 
tending rooms,  conveniently  near  the  factories,  where,  for  twopence  a 
week,  the  girls  might  have  the  use  of  hot  water,  crockery,  knives  and 
forks,  tables  and  chairs,  and  stoves,  where  they  could  warm  up  their 
own  food  and  buy  a  half-penny  cup  of  tea.  A  penny  per  week  is  what 
they  pay  in  most  of  the  factories  that  provide  hot  water  for  their  use 
for  breakfast  and  tea.  I  do  not  advocate  the  provision  of  cooked  food, 
as  fourpenny  dinners  come  to  more  than  most  of  them  can  afford  to  pay 
daily ;  and  unforeseen  difficulties  as  to  prejudices,  and  everybody  wanting 
the  choicest  helping,  may  easily  make  the  experiment  of  catering  for 
food  a  failure.  But  I  believe  that  multitudes  of  cases  of  ruined  health, 
to  say  nothing  of  actual  mortality,  resulting  from  the  present  system, 
might  be  prevented  if  this  urgently  needed  provision  were  made  for  our 
working  girls. 

If  this  provision  for  their  bodily  wants  is  a  duty  of  common  humanity, 
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cannot  the  same  argument  be  used  with  respect  to  provision  for  their 
leisure  hours?  When  we  witness  the  elaborate  pile  of  ingeniously 
varied  meals  and  amusements  which  entirely  compose  in  alternating 
layers  the  best  years  of  some  leisured  lives,  and  compare  it  with  the 
miserable  allowance  of  meals  and  amusements  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  many 
of  our  working  girls*  lives,  a  desire  asserts  itself  within  us  to  bestow  on 
these  girls  something  more  than  the  crumbs  from  rich  men's  tables. 
\Vhy  should  none  of  the  lavish  thought  and  attention  which  caters  for 
the  innocent  enjoyments  of  upper-class  girls  be  bestowed  on  those  of 
their  poorer  sisters?  It  seems  monstrous  that  the  devil  should  be 
allowed  to  usurp  the  mastership  of  their  revels  in  the  place  of  their 
May-day  queen  of  olden  days.  One  of  our  factory  girls  described  her 
troubles  during  the  temporary  closing  of  the  evening  club  to  which  she 
belonged  :  "  I  was  quite  mad-heady  to  know  where  to  go  respectable  ! " 
Factory  girls'  evening  clubs  should  exist  by  scores  in  every  factory 
town,  but  I  only  know  of  their  existence  in  London  and  in  twenty-six 
provincial  towns.  We  find  our  fourteen  in  Nottingham  not  sufficient  in 
number.  (The  first  girls'  evening  club  was  founded  there  in  1879,  and 
they  have  been  immense  successes.)  Besides  providing  their  members 
with  a  varied  programme  of  innocent  interests  and  amusements,  they 
effect  a  striking  transformation  in  their  characters.  Intercourse  with 
cultured  Christian  ladies  elevates  the  girls  out  of  rough  coarseness  and 
unwomanly  behaviour  into  sweet  gentle  modesty  and  refinement.  An 
attraction  to  home-life  and  domestic  arts  is  developed  in  them,  and  this 
creates  a  delightful  rivalry  in  the  practice  of  cooking,  sewing,  nursing, 
and  other  womanly  accomplishments.  And  with  these  arts  they  learn 
in  the  Bible  classes  the  higher  lessons  of  duty  and  love  to  God  and 
their  neighbour.  The  attachment  which  the  girls  grow  to  feel  for  their 
clubs,  the  safeguard  from,  and  innocent  counter-attraction  to,  outside 
dangerous  amusements  that  they  provide,  the  incalculable  benefit  that 
their  influence  exerts,  are  difficult  to  describe  without  an  appearance  of 
exaggeration. 

But  they  fall  short  of  perfection  in  one  respect  only.  By  the  very  nature 
oigirW  clubs  they  are  debarred  from  providing  safe  meeting  places  for  the 
girls  and  their  lovers.  Would  that  some  wealthy  modern  philanthropist 
would  enrich  our  towns  with  peoples'  halls  that  should  provide  good 
cheap  amusements  such  as  nice-minded  women  could  enjoy.  Miss 
Nightingale,  in  her  "Notes  on  Nursing,"  says  that  she  has  no  patience 
with  the  people  who  offer  you  a  dry  biscuit  instead  of  a  comfortable 
cup  of  strong  tea  to  refresh  you  when  you  are  tired  ;  and  I  feel  equally 
impatient  with  those  who  talk  as  if  classes  and  lectures  could  take  the 
place  of  fun  to  tired  working  boys  and  girls.  Fun  and  love-making 
they  will  have,  even  if  they  starve  to  get  them.  How  dare  we  leave 
them  to  draw  their  waters  of  refreshment  from  poisoned  sources  ? 

Can  anyone  assert  that  the  Church  has  no  duty  of  guardianship  in 
matters  so  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  working  girls  of  our  great 
factory  towns?  None  need  her  motherly  guardianship  more  than  they ; 
none  are  more  loyal  to  her  when  their  love  has  been  awakened  ;  none 
are  more  ready  to  listen  to  her  teaching :  only  we  cannot  expect  these 
untaught  girls  to  come  to  hear  sermons  and  attend  classes  until  their 
willing  attention  has  been  won.  They,  like  many  others,  must  be 
drawn  to  enter  God's  Temple  through  the  Gate  Beautiful.     But  when 
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once  drawn  within  that  shelter,  they  learn  to  cling  to  it  as  a  safe  refuge 
from  the  fiery  temptations  and  trials  that  beset  them  in  their  daily  life. 
The  quaint  experiences  of  a  girl  emigrant  written  home  to  the  lady  who 
had  befriended  her  in  England,  have  an  allegorical  meaning  for  those  who 
choose  so  to  read  them :  "  Dear  Madam,*'  she  writes,  '*  I  hope  this 
finds  you  as  well  as  it  leaves  me.  The  ship  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  it  is  fearfully  hot.  I  am  in  a  terrible  state  of  melting  all 
day  long !  But,  honoured  madani,  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  I  am  still  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England." 


II.    (2)  First  Principles  in  Women's  Education. 

Miss  E.  Wordsworth,  Lady  Principal  of  Lady  Margaret 

Hall,  Oxford 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  say  a  few  words  on  First  Principles  in 
Women's  Education.  In  doing  so,  I  will  not  waste  the  time  of  my 
audience  by  elaborately  proving  the  obvious  fact  that  we  are  arriving  at 
a  new  and  noticeable  era  in  the  history  of  women,  and  that  nothing 
but  a  grasp  of  first  principles,  nothing  but  judging  of  things  on  their 
own  merits,  and  not  by  conventional  standards,  will  save  us  from 
blunders  on  the  side  of  over  restriction  on  the  one  hand,  or  excessive 
and  mischievous  concession  on  the  other.  The  question  arises,  Whence 
are  we  to  get  our  first  principles  ?  In  an  assembly  of  Christian  women 
I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying.  From  the  Book  of  Genesis,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Church  of  Christ. 

People  may  say  what  they  will  about  the  scientific  aspect  of  Genesis 
—of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  very  certain,  and  that  is  its  extra* 
ordinary  insight  into  social  and  moral  questions.  The  history  of  the 
creation  of  Eve  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  contain  in  a  few  sentences 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  as  God 
intended  it  to  be  in  regard  to  humanity.  We  see  in  Eve  a  being  who 
was  considered  worth  a  very  special,  indeed,  unique  action  on  the  part 
of  God.  She  is  formed  so  as  to  be  more  closely  related  to  Adam  than 
the  female  of  any  other  creature  is  to  the  male,  and  yet  she  is  said  to 
be  formed,  or  rather  built — a  very  noticeable  word — by  God  Himself. 
She  is  to  be  a  helpmate  for  Adam— something  much  more  than  the 
elementary  relations  of  the  lower  animals  is  indicated  by  the  word — and 
our  marriage  service  has  strikingly  emphasized  the  distinction.  She  is 
part  of  that  humanity  which  is  said  to  be  created  in  God's  image ;  she 
bears  a  name  which  conveys  the  idea  of  life. 

With  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  our  hands,  we  are  prepared  to  look  upon 
woman  not  only  as  a  mother  or  a  wife,  taking  those  hallowed  words  for 
once  in  their  very  simplest  and  most  restricted  sense,  but  as  a  being 
every  faculty  of  whose  body,  soul,  and  spirit  is  directly  derived  from 
Almighty  God,  and  directly  intended  to  be  a  helpmate  for  man.  Not 
merely  one  woman  for  one  man,  surely ;  but  all  women  for  all  men  in 
just  relation  and  degree.  May  I  illustrate  this  from  one  of  the  finest 
passages  in  Homer's  "Iliad" — the  lamentations  of  the  women  over  the 
body  of  Hector.  Those  of  us  who  have  grappled  with  this  passage  in 
the  original  will  remember  how  often  they  had  to  open  their  lexicons 
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to  master  all  the  hard  words  which  the  Greeks  made  use  of  for 
£Either-in-law,  brother-in-law,  sister-in-law,  etc.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  be  examined  in  them  now,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  no  one 
could  have  read  the  passage  in  which  Helen  describes  the  tender 
courtesy  of  her  father-in-law  Priam,  and  still  more  of  her  brother-in-law 
Hector,  to  herself,  with  all  her  manifold  imperfections,  and  not  feel 
that  here,  in  a  pre^historic  state  of  society,  we  have  a  relation  between 
man  and  woman  which  could  hardly  be  bettered  by  the  days  of 
chivalry.  In  the  Homeric  world  there  was  a  clear  grasp  of  the  fact 
that  relations — very  beautiful  relations — might  exist  between  men  and 
women  quite  apart  from  the  primary  ones  of  husband  and  father, 
and  yet  be  relations  where  the  fact  of  difference  of  sex  was  very 
distinctly  and  beneficially  felt.  The  story  of  Nausicaa  is  another  most 
exquisite  instance  of  the  same  lofty  and  refined  feeling,  and  I  believe 
recent  inquiry  has  found  traces  of  a  similar  regard  paid  to  woman  in 
ancient  Egypt  at  a  very  early  date.  Now,  in  an  ideal  state  of  society, 
•we  never  lose  sight  of  the  womanliness  of  women.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  and  a  mistake  f)ainfully  common  at  the  present  day,  for  women, 
and  many  of  their  well-wishers,  to  think  that  those  special  qualities 
which  the  world  agrees  to  call  womanly  were  only  given  to  their  owners 
with  a  view  to  attracting  a  husband,  and  if  for  any  reason  this  object 
ceased  to  be  desirable  or  attainable,  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Surely,  this  is  taking  a  very  poor  and  limited  view  of  what  womanhood 
was  to  do  for  the  world.  Very  few  people  seem  to  have  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  range  of  womanliness,  whether  in  married  or  single  life — of 
its  charm,  of  its  value  in  every  relation  of  life,  even  of  business  and 
hard  work.  Many  women  writers  are  actually  annoyed  if  a  reviewer 
detects  a  feminine  touch  in  their  work.  Why  should  there  not  be 
a  feminine  touch?  Why  should  it  be  considered  a  compliment  to 
any  woman  to  be  told  she  writes,  paints,  sings,  talks,  or  even  thinks, 
like  a  man?  Surely,  it  would  be  better  for  the  world  were  she 
to  try  and  be  in  all  these  things  her  own  best  self.  Is  there  not  a 
very  distinct  place  in  the  harmony  of  this  world  for  the  soprano  and 
contralto,  as  well  as  for  the  tenor  and  the  bass  ?  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  among  the  women  who  join  most  loudly  in  the  cry  for  women's 
rights,  and  who  protest  most  eagerly  about  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  are 
some  at  least  who— forgetting,  I  suppose,  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest 
flattery — pay  men  the  very  doubtful  compliment  of  imitating  them 
in  dress,  demeanour,  and  habits,  and,  sometimes,  outdoing  them  in 
the  very  ways  which  a  good  man  would  most  deprecate;  and  seem 
least  alive  to  those  things  which  are  God's  special  gift  through  woman 
to  the  world — beauty,  grace,  tenderness,  charm,  playfulness,  repose, 
unselfishness,  modesty,  tact,  common  sense,  orderliness,  bountifulness, 
and  the  like ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  type  of  womanhood 
which  never  rises  above  any  conception  of  the  lowest  and  vulgarest 
relation  between  the  sexes,  and  has  no  notion  of  any  intercourse 
between  man  and  woman  except  that  which  is  illustrated  by  the  con- 
versation we  sometimes  overhear  at  a  railway  refreshment  bar.  Taking 
it,  however,  for  granted  that  we  who  are  here  present  are  fairly  well 
agreed  on  our  first  principles,  let  us  see  how  they  can  be  carried  out* 
And,  first,  I  would  say,  by  placing  a  high  ideal  before  our  girls ;  by 
giving  them,  early  in  life,  what  may  be  called  a  poet's  view  of  their  own 
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sex.  A  well  educated  girl  ought  to  be,  at  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  in 
love  with  Miranda,  Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Portia,  and  Perdita,  with 
Nausicaa  and  Andromache,  and  many  another  heroine.  She  ought  to 
catch  some  of  their  beautiful  feeling,  their  dignity — if  I  may  use  such 
a  phrase,  their  eternity,  that  quality  in  them  which  is  never  out  of  date. 
There  should  be  something  in  the  women  of  the  Bible  which  should 
find  an  echo  in  her  heart,  long  before  she  is  old  enough  to  attempt  to 
analyze  what  that  something  is.  No  girl,  however  well  informed,  is 
really  well  educated  whose  heart  and  imagination  are  allowed  to  lie 
dormant  while  facts  are  being  ruthlessly  and  unremittingly  shovelled 
into  her  brain.  But  this,  though  it  may  be  partly  done  at  school,  must 
be  chiefly  done  at  home.  Getting  up  the  *' Tempest"  for  the 
Cambridge  Local  is  a  very  different  thing  from  sitting  on  a  winter 
evening  by  your  mother's  side,  while  the  lovely  words  drop  gently  into 
your  ear  through  the  medium  of  a  voice  which  reaches  your  heart  with 
all  the  sureness  and  speed  of  tender  familiarity.  One  might  have  a 
worse  rule  of  life  than,  "  If  Portia  or  Nausicaa  had  lived  in  the  present 
day,  can  I  fancy  her  doing  so  and  so  ?  " 

I  am  afraid  I  must  add  here  that  I  think,  despite  their  many  obvious 
merits,  high  schools  have  a  good  deal  to  answer  for,  and  chiefly  in  the 
way  of  leaving  children  too  little  leisure  at  home.  There  is  not 
enough  space  left  for  that  indirect  education  which  requires  a  margin  of 
apparent  laziness  for  its  cultivation.  The  young  brains  are  driven  too 
hard,  the  naturally  emulative  disposition  of  girls  is  taken  advantage  of, 
life  becomes  a  perpetual  race  for  marks ;  and  that  very  large  part  of  a 
woman*s  education,  that  training  in  ready  observation,  to  which  books 
contribute  so  little,  is  pared  down  to  an  infinitesimal  quantity.  For  ten 
years  or  more  of  her  life,  if  a  girl  has  always  got  her  head  in  a  book, 
how  are  we  to  expect  her  when  grown  up  to  have  a  quick  eye  for  the 
personal  well-being  of  those  around  her — the  old,  the  hard-worked,  the 
little  ones,  the  sick  ?  Again,  how  is  she  to  have  any  sense  of  propor- 
tion, of  the  relatively  trifling  importance  of  French  and  German  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  great  realities  of  life?  I  say  nothing  as  to 
manners,  except  that  very,  very  much  depends  on  the  head  mistress  and 
her  staff,  and  that  a  well  crammed  woman  who  is  not  a  lady,  by  no 
means  fulflls  the  requisite  conditions.  But  what  I  would  rather  plead 
for  now,  is  that  a  little  more  time  should  be  kept  for  home,  and  that 
girls  should  not  be  worked  so  hard  as  to  be  only  fit  for  their  beds  when 
the  lessons  and  games  of  the  day  are  over.  A  word,  too,  about  games. 
Are  we  not  carrying  the  reaction  in  favour  of  physical  culture  a  little 
too  far  ?  It  is  no  secret  among  medical  men,  that  many  of  our  young 
women  have  already  fallen  victims  to  the  overstrain  which  an  eager 
nature,  acted  upon  by  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  so  strong  in  school 
and  college  girls,  has  often  led  them  to  undergo  in  playing,  when  a 
sensible  mother  would  have  insisted  on  their  declining  to  do  so.  If  our 
young  men  sometimes  sacrifice  their  health  to  an  over-enthusiasm  for 
games,  that  is  no  reason  why  our  young  women  should  do  so  likewise. 
May  I  add  here,  that,  as  a  rule,  I  think  it  a  pity  for  girls  to  come 
straight  from  a  high  school  to  college,  and,  perhaps,  to  go  straight  from 
college  to  be  teachers  in  a  high  school.  A  ''wanderjahr,'*  which 
included  some  travel  abroad,  or,  better  still,  some  visits  in  good 
houses,  where  life  could  be  seen  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  the 
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student  could  find  time  to  ask  herself,  "  Why  am  I  doing  such  and 
such  things,  and  what  is  my  ultimate  aim  ?  "  and  where  she  could  learn 
to  extend  her  sympathies,  and  get  out  of  the  somewhat  narrow  groove 
in  which  she  has  hitherto  lived,  would  be  of  advantage  to  her  whole 
future  character. 

Perhaps  I  may  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  how  these  first  principles 
may  be  carried  out  in  collegiate  education.  Now  that  a  good  many 
of  the  exaggerations  with  which  the  movement  began  are  passing  off, 
we  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  girl  to  go  for 
two  or  three  years  to  Cambridge  or  to  Oxford,  and  yet  be  a  womanly 
woman  at  the  end  of  it.  And  the  more  widely  spread  the  movement 
becomes,  the  more  every-day  women  take  part  in  it,  the  less  chance 
there  vnll  be  of  eccentricity  and  absurdity.  We  all  know  the  fable  of 
the  cat  who  was  turned  into  a  young  lady,  and  who  behaved  with 
great  decorum  till  a  mouse  showed  itself  in  her  room,  when  she  instantly 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  it.  So  it  is  with  us  all.  Nature  is  too  strong  for 
us  in  the  end.  The  average  woman  will  always  be,  let  us  hope,  on 
the  side  of  personal  neatness,  orderliness,  good  taste,  and,  I  think  I 
may  add,  right  feeling. 

A  time  may  come  when  even  the  possession  of  a  latch-key  will  not 
seem  to  us  the  roc's  egg  without  which  our  life's  palace  is  incomplete. 

Meanwhile,  how  are  we  to  cultivate  womanliness  in  our  girls  ?  By 
giving  them  individual  care,  individual  affection.  Education  ought 
not  to  be  like  chromo-lithographyy  but  like  hand-painting — especially 
where  women  are  concerned ;  and,  speaking  from  personal  experience, 
I  tfiink  I  may  add  that  my  own  ideal  is  a  college  consisting  of 
moderately  sized  groups  of  students,  each  of  them  small  enough  to 
have  somewhat  of  a  homelike  character ;  while,  as  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  larger 
federation,  rather  than  one  large  building,  where  the  numbers  preclude 
any  such  relations.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  has  not  had 
practically  to  work  the  thing  to  describe  how  this  effect  is  produced ; 
but  in  a  comparatively  small  house  things  can  be  done  with  less 
formality,  intimacy  springs  up  easily,  little  faults  and  peculiarities  can 
be  readily  dealt  with,  littie  confidences  freely  exchanged,  there  are  few 
cliques,  and  no  one  is  tempted  to  say,  "  I  care  for  nobody,  and  nobody 
cares  for  me.'*  In  the  educational  training  of  women,  mere  govern- 
ment by  rules  is  almost  impossible*  We  want  to  turn  out  our  girls  so 
that  they,  at  all  events,  will  be  capable  of  making  home  happy,  should 
the  opportunity  be  theirs. 

Nothing  is  so  bad  for  girls  in  any  class  of  life  as  a  hard,  mechanical 
treatment.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  functions  of  womanhood  has 
always  been  to  soften  off  the  keen  severities  of  justice  and  the  rough 
edges  of  law  by  gentleness  of  handling ;  though  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  Queen  Philippa  pleading  for  the  citizens  of  Calais, 
and  poor,  muddle-headed  Mrs.  TuUiver,  blundering  and  making  matters 
worse  in  Mr.  Wakem's  office*  And  one  of  the  things  women  have  to  be 
taught,  is  when  to  be  firm  and  when  to  be  tender;  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  you  educate  them  mechanically  they  will  end  by  being 
mere  machines,  which  is  the  very  last  thing  we  want  them  to  be. 
Again,  the  education  of  girls  should  disregard  nothing.  The  minor 
graces  of  life,  such  as  neat  handwriting,  skilful  needlework,  even  the 
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folding  of  a  letter,  or  the  way  of  opening  and  shutting  a  door,  all  the 
indescribable  things  the  neglect  of  which  often  makes  a  really  clever 
woman  intolerable,  are  quite  worth  far  more  attention  than  they  often 
receive.  A  woman  is  a  creature  full  of  delicate  subtleties ;  every  tone 
of  her  voice,  every  movement  of  her  frame,  every  look  in  her  face,  is 
part  of  what  she  brings  to  the  well-being  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 
that  little  world  of  home  which  she,  and  she  alone,  can  make. 

This  is  what  makes  it  so  hard  for  one  generation  to  understand 
wherein  lay  the  charm,  the  influence,  of  the  women  who  were  leaders 
of  society  in  bygone  days.  There  is  a  certain  actuality  about  a  woman  : 
so  much  of  what  she  does  for  us  depends,  like  music,  on  whether  every 
semitone  of  her  personality  is  perfectly  true,  and  exquisitely  in  tune ;  her 
taste  should  be  so  unerring,  her  sympathy  so  fine,  that  any  education 
which  loses  sight  of  the  influences  likely  to  produce  this  effect,  is 
foredoomed  to  failure.  Therefore,  I  say  again,  women  can  never  be 
properly  educated  in  gangs ;  they  must  be  loved  and  cared  for  one  by 
one,  and  learn  to  love  and  care  for  others  one  by  one.  That  this, 
however,  is  compatible  with  large  public  views,  no  one  can  deny  who 
has  known  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  women  of  our  generation. 

I  should  have  liked  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  religious  element — ^if  possible  of  a  chapel,  certainly  of  daily  prayers — 
and,  if  possible,  some  definite  religious  training,  in  all  places  where 
women  are  educated.  If  our  Church  had  no  other  merit,  she  could 
claim  at  least  this  one,  that  her  influence  tones  down  exaggerations ; 
keeps  noble  and  beautiful  ideals  before  us ;  supplies  us  with  lofty  and 
enduring  motives  for  the  use  of  our  powers ;  gives  us  a  never-failing 
bond  of  union  with  the  good  and  the  holy  of  every  age ;  glorifies 
self-sacrifice ;  and  keeps  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  loneliest  and  most 
disheartened  that  faith,  hope^  and  love  which  are  the  only  conditions  of 
spiritual  health,  and  the  only  lasting  aids  to  practical  usefulness. 


DISCUSSION. 
Miss  Soulsby. 


I  ONLY  want  to  say  one  word  which,  I  suppose,  is  in  everybody's  mind.  It  is  in  my 
mind — especially  as  I  am  a  teacher  in  a  high  school — and,  perhaps,  on  that  account 
I  feel  more  strongly  on  the  subject  than  anybody  else.  I  refer  to  that  portion  of 
Miss  Wordsworth's  paper  in  which  she  enjoined  upon  parents  to  train  their  children. 
I  feel  grateful  to  her  for  bringing  this  question  before  us,  and,  for  my  part,  I  should 
be  only  too  glad  if  parents  would  give  more  time  to  their  children.  My  difficulty  is, 
that  parents  do  not  do  this,  but  are  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  children. 


An  Overflow   Mebting  was   held    in  the  Drill    Hall,  at  which  the  same 
papers  were  read. 
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THE    CHURCH    IN    COUNTRY    DISTRICTS. 

(i)  Some  Results  of  the  Work  of  the  Country  Clergy. 

(2)  Worship  in  a  Village  Church. 

(3)  The    Duty    of    the    Church    Under   the   Present 

Conditions    of    Social,    Political,  and    Religious 
Life   in   the  Country   Districts. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Seaming, 

Norfolk. 

Two  questions  seem  to  me  to  press  for  answers.  First,  what  is  the 
attitude  of  our  rural  population — i.e,^  the  agriculturists — towards  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  present  moment  ?  And  secondly,  how  can 
the  Church,  as  the  great  civilizing  and  Christianizing  organization  in 
this  country,  best  deal  with  those  millions  so  widely  dispersed  over  the 
face  of  England,  whose  industry  is  employed  upon  the  tillage  of  the 
land? 

I. — It  is  obvious  that  we  can  be  in  no  position  to  deal  with  the  second 
of  these  questions  till  we  have  found  an  approximate  answer  to  the  first. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  I  speak  from  an  experience  exclusively  acquired 
in  the  eastern  counties,  and  that  I  do  not  presume  to  travel  out  of  that 
East  Anglian  province  in  which  the  providence  of  God  ordained  that 
I  should  pass  the  first  seven  years  of  my  ministerial  career,  and  to 
-which  it  pleased  Him  that  I  should  return  to  resume  that  career  in 
a  country  parish,  and,  as  seems  most  probable,  there  to  end  it.  I  speak 
•emphatically  as  an  East  Anglian.  If  I  do  not  know  something  of  the 
most  purely  agricultural  counties  in  England,  it  is  not  because  I  have 
not  striven  to  know  something  of  the  habits  of  mind,  the  habits  of  life, 
of  this  people.  I  could  not  be  blind  to  their  faults  ;  but  I  have  never 
ceased  to  love  them,  notwithstanding  those  faults;  and  I  hold  that 
the  man  who  does  not  love  his  fellows  will  never  do  much  good  among 
them;  never  gain  their  confidence;  never  be  able  to  be  a  witness 
concerning  them  whose  testimony  can  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

It  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years  since  John  Wesley  paid 
his  first  visit  to  the  DioCese  of  Norwich,  and  one  of  his  last 
sermons  was  preached  in  the  parish  church  of  Diss,  just  on  the 
borders  of  Norfolk  and  Sufifolk.  In  no  part  of  England  did  he  find 
so  feeble  a  response  to  his  fervid  appeals*  In  no  part  of  England 
did   the   people   cause  him  more  distress    and   disappointment.     ''  I 
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have  seen  no  people  in  England  or  Ireland  so  changeable  as  this," 
he  says  in  his  *•  Journal" ;  and  in  1785,  after  knowing  them  for  thirty 
years,  he  declares  that  they  are  '^the  most  fickle  and  yet  the  most 
stubborn."  As  usual,  there  is  some  truth  and  some  error  in  this 
judgment.  What  Wesley  really  meant  was,  that  the  East  Anglian 
is  by  temperament  difficult  to  get  hold  of,  and  more  difficult  to  keep 
hold  of. 

There  is  no  denying  it,  that  among  our  folk  the  religious  sentiment 
is  feeble,  and  that  all  the  more  tender  and  gentler  emotions  are  not 
on  the  surface,  and  do  not  easily  respond  to  an  appeal.  They  have 
not  much  love  to  give.  They  are  very  cautious  in  giving  what  little 
they  have,  and  they  find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  believe  that  anything  in 
earth  or  heaven  could  by  any  possibility  be  done  for  them,  or  anyone 
else,  from  mere  love  and  goodness,  and  with  no  ulterior  end  in  view. 
This  is  the  secret  of  that  suspicion  which  so  often  repels  the  casual 
visitor  to  our  villages. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  our  people  are  slow  to  trust  and  slow  to 
love,  they  are  much  slower  to  forgive.  Suggest  to  them  that  they  have 
been  wronged,  and  that  they  have  a  grievance,  and  the  thought  rankles 
deep  in  them.  They  surrender  themselves  to  their  animosities  then 
without  reserve  and  without  limit. 

When,  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  organizers  of  the  Labourers'  Union 
made  their  appeal  to  the  labourers,  they  did  not  pretend  to  attack  the 
clergy  on  any  religious  ground.  They  left  sentiment  out  of  account  as  a 
factor  not  worth  noticing;  the  labourers  were  bidden  to  keep  away 
from  church  because  the  parson  was  said  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  parson's  tithes  were  boldly  asserted  to  be  the  labourers' 
property — the  parson  had  robbed  the  poor  man.  In  the  country 
villages  the  labourers  thereupon  turned  their  backs  upon  the  Church; 
they  forsook  the  houses  of  God  in  the  land  in  shoals.  If  in  leaving  the 
ministrations  of  the  Church  they  had  gone  over  to  the  Nonconformists, 
and  given  in  their  allegiance  to  the  sects,  and  if  in  doing  this  they  had 
received  some  education  of  the  religious  sentiment  at  the  hands  even 
of  the  Nonconformists,  the  measure  of  the  mischief  done  would  have 
been  appreciable  and  certainly  not  irremediable.  But,  unhappily,  few 
things  are  more  notorious  than  that  the  Church's  loss  has  not  been  the 
Chapel's  gain.  It  is  one  thing  to  shake  a  man's  trust  in  the  form  of 
faith  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  and  quite  another  to  induce  him 
to  transfer  his  allegiance  elsewhere ;  and  therefore,  I,  for  one,  hold  it 
to  be  nothing  less  than  a  crime  to  rob  a  man  of  such  religious  con- 
victions as  he  may  have  until  you  have  very  good  ground  for  believing 
that  you  can  replace  the  form  of  faith  and  worship  which  you  make 
him  dissatisfied  with,  by  inducing  him  to  accept  another  and  a  better. 

In  the  crusade  against  the  Church  and  its  ministry,  begun  so  fiercely 
among  the  agricultural  labourers  some  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  no 
pretence  of  its  being  carried  on  directly  or  indirectly  upon  religious 
grounds.  The  Labourers'  Union  was  a  purely  agrarian  agitation.  The 
attack  upon  the  clergy,  and  the  mandate  issued  to  the  peasantry  to  give 
up  attending  church,  had  no  other  object  in  view,  nor  other  motive,  than 
to  bring  about  a  wide  cleavage  between  one  class  and  another.  It  was 
not  as  ministers  of  religion  that  the  parsons  were  denounced,  but  as  a 
class  who,  so  far  as  they  were  interested  in  keeping  things  as  they  were, 
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were  assumed  to  be  the  natural  enemies  of  those  who  had  nothing 
to  lose  by  any  changes,  however  violent.  The  leaders  and  orators 
among  the  labourers  were  hard-headed,  uncompromising  declaimers 
against  grievances  real  or  imaginary ;  impassioned  advocates  of  certain 
social  reforms.  With  religious  matters  they  had  no  concern.  All  the 
tendency  of  their  rhetoric  was  to  produce  the  impression  that  men  could 
do  without  religion,  religious  convictions,  or  religious  observances. 

They  succeeded  only  too  well.  Indeed  they  succeeded  so  well  that, 
as  I  have  said,  the  chapels  suffered  in  their  congregations  even  more 
than  the  Church  did ;  and,  spite  of  itself,  dissent  in  our  country  villages 
became  more  political  than  religious.  It  is  a  constant  complaint,  and  a 
real  sorrow  among  the  more  devout  and  earnest  Nonconformists  them- 
selves, that  the  old  simple  fervour  has  been  passing  away  and  the  old 
enthusiasm  has  been  waning.  Meanwhile  it  is  undeniable,  and  we  may 
humbly  thank  God  as  we  assert  it,  that  the  fierce  and  relentless  outcry 
against  the  country  parsons  has  very  largely  stimulated  them  to  increased 
activity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  has  made  them  more  laborious, 
more  zealous,  more  alive  to  what  is  expected  of  them,  more  faithful  and 
diligent  ministers  of  Christ's  Church.  I  believe  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  the  country  clergy  less  deserved  the 
hard  measure  they  have  received,  or  the  unkind,  unjust,  and  ungrateful 
words  that  have  been  spoken  against  them  so  rudely.  And  I  venture 
to  say  more  than  this ;  I  venture  to  say  that  slowly  but  certainly  they 
are  living  down  the  cruel  calumnies  that  have  been  so  widely  dissemi- 
nated ;  and  that  slowly  but  certainly  they  are  regaining  the  confidence 
of  the  rising  generation. 

Let  it  be  confessed,  without  reserve,  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
Nonconformists.  Their  zeal  hath  provoked  very  many.  They  have 
provoked  us  to  a  jealousy  which,  if  it  be  only  a  godly  jealously,  cannot 
but  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  us  all.  Could  we  but  succeed  in  emulating 
the  good  work  they  did  in  their  best  days,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
preserved  from  the  faults  and  the  evils  from  which  they  have  suffered, 
and  which  have  gone  far  to  weaken  their  influence  among  the  masses  in 
town  and  country,  wise  men  would  not  regret  the  provocations  and 
humiliations  which  too  rtiany  among  us  have  been  subjected  to. 
For  wise  men  learn  that  it  is  not  by  brooding  over  byegones  that  they 
can  hope  to  make  the  best  of  the  present  time  or  prepare  for  the  future. 
That  future  may  not  be  a  future  whose  brighter  and  better  days  it 
may  be  our  privilege  to  enjoy.  Nay,  it  may  be  a  future  with  whose 
new  problems  and  new  conditions  only  the  rising  generation  may  be 
fitted  to  deal.  Yet,  by  humbly  doing  what  little  we  can,  we  may 
smooth  the  path  and  clear  the  air,  and  cheer  the  onward  march  of 
those  who  are  ready  to  take  our  places  when  we  ourselves  have  passed 
away  and  are  forgotten. 

What  I  do  see  coming,  what  I  foresee  musi  come,  perhaps  in  the 
near  future,  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  great  upheaval ;  something 
like  a  great  resuscitation  of  the  religious  sentiment,  such  as  history  has 
told  us  has  burst  forth  again  and  again  in  past  ages.  That  successive 
generations  of  my  countrymen — to  go  no  further— can  bear  to  live 
without  some  masterful  convictions  which  can  afford  support  to  those 
cravings  and  yearnings  which  from  the  beginning  of  time  have  expressed 
themselves  in  the  most  passionate  and  the  gentlest  and   the  loftiest 
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utterances  of  the  soul,  this  I  no  more  believe  than  I  believe  that  a 
whole  people  can  go  on  supporting  the  bodily  life  upon  mere  animal 
food  without  some  vegetable  diet. 

For  long — it  needs  not  to  say  how  long — we  have  been  prostrating 
ourselves  before  the  great  idol  of  education,  till,  to  hear  the  talk  that 
the  air  is  full  of,  we  might  think  that  all  the  needs  of  our  complex 
nature  would  be  utterly  satisfied  by  the  elementary  schoolmasters  and  the 
University  Extension  lecturers.  But  the  one  must  be  rigidly  debarred 
from  teaching  any  form  of  positive  faith,  and  the  other  must  be  strictly 
forbidden  to  intrude  into  the  domain  of  politics. 

Be  it  so !  Then  where  these  men  end,  there  it  behoves  us  to  begin. 
It  is  for  us  to  appeal  to  the  religious  instinct ;  to  awaken  it  when  it  is 
slumbering;  to  quicken  it  when  it  seems  to  be  well-nigh  dead.  We 
never  had  a  better  opportunity  as  pastors ;  as  messengers  of  Christ  we 
never  had  a  better  chance,  if  we  only  know  how  to  use  it. 

II. — I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  we  can  expect  to  do  much  by  what  are 
called  Scripture  lessons  in  the  day  school ;  I  am  even  less  sure  that  we 
can  do  much  when  these  lessons  are  given  only  on  sufferance — given 
under  the  eye  of  a  tart  and  smart  young  certificated  mistress,  whose 
upturned  chin  is  suggestive  of  conscious  superiority,  or  given  let  us  say 
under  the  fire  of  such  aggressive  hauteur  as  a  board  schoolmaster,  with 
a  conscientious  objection  to  anybody  else  having  a  conscience,  can 
throw  into  his  glassy  eye.  But  we  have  our  Sunday  schools  at  any  rate 
in  our  own  hands,  and  to  depreciate  or  neglect  this  most  powerful 
machinery  for  exercising  a  moral  and  religious  influence  upon  the  rising 
generation  seems  to  me  the  very  height  of  short-sighted  infatuation. 
There  are  millions  of  adults  now  upon  whom  you  have  lost  your  hold. 
If  there  is  any  hope  of  recovering  that  hold,  any  hope  at  all,  it  lies  in 
your  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  parents  through  their  children.  The 
Secularists  tell  you  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  look  after  the 
bodies  and  the  brains  of  the  people.  Concede  that  assumption  frankly, 
fearlessly.  What  next  ?  Let  these  Secularists  know  that  your  province 
lies  in  training  the  moral  and  religious  convictions,  that  you  will  not 
leave  Christ's  little  ones  to  go  out  into  the  world  only  to  nourish  a 
blind  life  within  the  brain.  Face  facts  as  they  are,  and  do  not  blink 
them.  The  practical  severance  of  that  union  between  State  and  Church 
which  has  taken  place  already,  was  not  of  our  choosing.  It  is  idle  to 
waste  time  in  lamentations,  or  in  a  still  idler  attempt  to  put  the  clock 
back,  or  to  stop  it.  Face  the  facts,  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
Supplement  the  enormous  deficiencies  of  the  State's  education.  Let 
our  people  get  to  see  that  you  are  commissioned  to  interpret  the  know- 
ledge which  may  be  acquired  in  the  Board  schools  and  to  show  to  your 
scholars  what  the  end  and  object  of  all  knowledge  is ;  that  without  faith 
in  the  unseen,  without  trust  in  the  Eternal  Father,  without  hope  in  the 
life  beyond  the  veil,  **book  froth  only  whets  our  hunger  "  and  leaves 
the  fool  and  the  philosopher  on  the  same  level,  both  of  them  staring  at 
vacancy,  or,  at  best,  watching  a  magic  lantern  showing  pictures  on  the 
wall,  while  the  slides  keep  changing. 

But  it  is  when  our  boys  and  girls  leave  our  Sunday  schools  that,  in  the 
villages,  our  difficulties  begin  to  press  upon  us.  How  to  keep  up  regular 
and  frequent  personal  communication  with  the  lads  growing  to  manhood, 
with  the  girls  growing  to  womanhood,  that  is  the  question.     In  attempting 
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to  deal  with  that  problem,  we  must  all  be  guided  by  the  ever  varying 
circumstances  which  our  several  parishes  present.  One  village  presents 
'  the  appearance  of  a  small  town  of  a  single  street  in  which  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  live  within  less  than  a  mile  from  the  church  and  the 
parsonage;  another  consists  of  half-a-dozen  hamlets,  four  or  five  of 
them  lying  two  or  three  miles  off.  One  parish  has  an  active  resident 
squire,  another  has  never  had  a  gentleman's  house  in  it  for  ages.  One 
place  swarms  with  malcontents,  who  are  wholly  given  over  to  the 
sway  of  grievance-mongers  and  political  agitators,  another  is  rich  in 
worthy  and  well  disposed  people,  who  are  at  all  times  ready  and 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  good  works. 

Beware  of  hard  and  fast  rules,  say  I,  and  beware  of  trying  to  do  every- 
thing that  anybody  else  does,  and  still  more  of  doing  it  in  the  same  way. 
It  may  almost  be  said  that  no  two  country  parishes  are  alike  in  all 
'  respects,  each  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  as  the  saying  is,  *'  on  its  merits." 
But  of  one  and  all  it  is  true  that  in  the  present  temper  of  our  peasantry, 
we  must  not  look  for  grand  results,  we  must  work  in  faith,  faith  in  that 
future  which,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  look  forward  to  and  prepare  for, 
nothing  doubting.  Reading  rooms,  excellent  as  they  are,  rarely  can  be 
kept  going  for  more  than  two  or  three  years.  Thank  God  if  they  can 
be  well  started  and  maintained  for  that  year  or  two.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  have  to  be  closed,  close  them,  and  try  something  else ; 
by  and  bye  there  wUl  again  be  a  demand  for  them,  then  start  them 
again.  Lectures,  not  religious  lectures,  will  often  prove  a  great  attraction. 
Above  all,  I  have  found  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  the 
parish,  and  the  county,  never  fail  to  interest  an  audience.  But  if  you 
do  give  lectures,  spend  at  least  as  much  time  in  preparing  for  them  as 
you  do  on  your  sermons.  Never  commit  the  enormous  blunder  of 
talking  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  your  audience.  Intelligent  young 
men  and  maidens  resent  and  abhor  twaddle. 

Remember  that  in  our  board  schools  no  subject  is  more  grossly 
neglected  than  history.  The  history  of  England,  if  you  start  from  your 
several  parishes  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  will  always  prove  attractive 
to  a  certain  number. 

There  is  no  diocese  in  England  that  possesses  such  an  incomparable 
wealth  of  materials  for  studying  its  history,  the  history  of  its  several 
parishes,  and  the  history  of  its  clergy  during  the  ages  preceding  the 
Reformation,  as  this  diocese  of  Exeter  does.  And  this  immense  mass  of 
materials  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  us  all  by  the  splendid  industry 
and  intelligence  of  Prebendary  Hingeston  Randolph. 

I  have  often — a  great  deal  too  often — heard  my  brethren  lugubriously 
complain  that  the  young  men  and  maidens  are  nowadays  restless  and 
erratic,  and  that  they  go  away  from  the  villages  and  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  In  the  name  of  common  sense  I  ask,  Why  shouldn't  they  ? 
Do  you  want  j/^Twr  children  to  vegetate  in  your  own  parishes  and  to  seek  a 
livelihood  among  the  bullocks  and  the  turnips  ?  Let  these  young  people 
go,  they  have  a  right  to  their  ambition ;  let  them  try  to  achieve  a  career, 
and  do  all  you  can  to  help  them  to  start  well,  and  do  all  you  can  to  advance 
them.  Hand  them  on,  so  far  as  you  can,  to  the  best  influences  they  can 
be  subject  to.  Give  them  introductions  to  the  clergy  in  the  towns  and 
to  others  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  good  works,  and  write  them  a 
18 
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letter  now  and  then,  and  do  not  talk  nonsense  about  your  having  too 
much  to  do  to  keep  up  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  a  large  correspon- 
dence. So  with  the  girls ;  find  them  places,  and  spare  no  trouble  in 
making  enquiries ;  spend  a  few  shillings,  even,  in  advertising  for  situations. 
When  they  come  for  a  holiday,  they  will  always  return  with  smiles  and  a 
good  grip  of  the  hand,  more  eloquent  than  words,  and  sometimes — 
sometimes — you  will  hear  odd  experiences,  which  will  teach  you,  if  you 
did  not  know  it  before,  that  there  are  mistresses  and  mistresses,  as  well 
as  servants  and  servants.  Every  now  and  then  you  will  get  another  sort 
of  letter  from  some  lady  whom  you  never  heard  of,  who,  as  superin- 
tendent, or  something  else,  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  will  request 
you  to  look  afler  Polly  Smith,  or  Dolly  Jones,  in  your  parish,  and  a  broad 
grin,  in  some  cases,  will  overspread  your  countenance  at  the  silly 
impertinence.  Just  as  if  you  did  not  know  Polly  and  Dolly  a  great  deal 
better  than  anybody  else  could  know  them.  Never  mind  !  You  never 
will  mind  if  you  and  your  wife  and  daughters  always  have  been  a  Girls' 
Friendly  Society — z,  society  to  which  the  girls  never  fail  to  come  for 
counsel,  help,  and  sympathy,  and  never  fail  to  find  it. 

All  this  kind  of  thing  is  what  I  mean  by  working  for  the  future. 
Meanwhile,  do  not  break  your  heart  because  your  very  best  sermons  are 
preached  with  your  accustomed  eloquence  to  half-empty  benches. 
Plod  on  I  What  was  the  order  to  the  prophet  ?  "  Whether  they  will 
bear  or  whether  they  will  forbear."  Remember  that.  From  all  that  I 
have  ever  read,  Christ  Jesus  walked  very  leisurely  along  the  road,  where 
He  taught  the  many  or  the  few.  If  you  are  humbly  seeking  to  follow  in 
His  steps,  you  will  not  too  impatiently  be  trying  to  quicken  the  pace. 

But,  with  so  much  more  to  say,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  stop.  So 
we  all  are  compelled  to  do  when  we  are  of  opinion,  in  our  blind  way, 
that  just  a  little  more  said  or  done  would  efiect  so  much.  Look  on  t 
Look  on  t 

Few  of  us — can  any  of  us? — bear  to  live  and  labour  without  dis- 
couragements. The  weak  in  faith  and  character  break  their  hearts  at 
their  failures;  the  strong  learn  more  by  them  than  by  their  real  or 
imaginary  successes. 

"  Oh  1  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 
Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure, 
Bad  is  our  bargain  ! " 

Of  the  outlook,  as  far  as  the  rural  population  is  concerned,  I,  as  a 
country  parson  labouring  among  them,  do  not  despair,  and  when  my 
heart  is  heaviest — ^and  how  could  it  not  be  heavy,  now  and  then  ? — I  still 
can  dare  trust  and  hope  without  murmuring. 

'*  Wait !  my  faith  is  large  in  Time, 
And  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end." 


(2)  Worship  in  a  Village  Church. 
The  Rev.  REGINALD  PORTER,  Rector  of  Kenn,  Exeter. 

The  Bishop  has  asked  me  to  read  a  paper  to-day  on,  ''  Worship  in  a 
Village  Church."     The  only  possible  reason  for  this  is  that  I  have  lived 
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all  my  ministerial  life  in  a  village.  For  nearly  thirty-six  years  I  have 
been  Rector  of  Kenn,  a  village  of  rather  more  than  eight  hundred 
inhabitants.  I  know  very  little  about  the  work  of  the  Church  in  other 
places ;  I  do  know  after  all  these  years  what  the  work  of  the  Church  is 
in  a  village — my  own  parish.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Church  is 
losing,  or  has  lost,  her  hold  upon  country  places.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  true.  If  it  is  true  in  some  places  I  fear  it  is  the  Church's  own  fault, 
and  she  has  no  one  to  blame  but  herself.  I  believe  villagers  love  their 
Church  quite  as  much  as  those  who  live  in  towns ;  I  have  found  it  so 
in  my  own  parish.  Of  course,  there  are  those,  not  only  in  the  country 
but  everywhere,  who  do  not  care  for  religion,  and  to  them  the  Church 
is  nothing,  but  there  are  a  great  many  who  do  care,  and  do  love  their 
Church  very  deeply  and  truly. 

I. — I  sludl  use  the  word  "  worship  "  in  its  widest  meaning — as  general 
attendance  at  the  services  of  the  Church — though  much  of  this  church 
going,  I  fear,  cannot  be  strictly  called  "  worship."  But  if  villagers  are 
to  be  induced  to  attend  and  worship  in  their  parish  church,  the  church 
must  offer  to  them  certain  attractions,  and  where  and  when  those 
attractions  are  offered,  I  believe  you  will  find  villagers  attending  the 
services  and  worshipping  in  great  numbers  in  their  parish  church.  I  will 
mention  four  attractions  which  will  draw  villagers  to  church.   I  believe — 

(i)  The  church  itself,  I  mean  the  building,  must  be  attractive.  We 
all  know  how  much  we  are  influenced  by  externals,  by  what  we  see. 
It  is  so  especially  with  villagers.  The  church  must  be  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  its  furniture  and  fittings;  beautiful  in  its  form  its  propor- 
tion, its  decorations;  beautiful  because  it  is  God's  house,  and  not 
man's ;  so  that  when  villagers  enter  it  they  may  feel  at  once,  this  is 
something  quite  unlike  their  own  homes  or  anyone  else's  home.  In 
what  country  will  you  find  such  beautiful  count^  churches  as  in  this 
our  own  country?  Then  this  beauty  should  be  instructive,  full  of 
meaning.  A  beautiful  font,  a  beautiful  altar,  a  beautiful  pulpit,  a 
beautiful  lectern,  a  beautiful  screen  (such  as  are  found  in  almost  sdl  our 
village  churches  in  this  country),  and  especially  beautiful  windows ;  in 
all  of  which  they  may  see  and  feel  the  great  truths  of  their  religion  set 
before  them  in  such  a  manner  as  they  can  understand  and  realize.  I 
have  often  heard  villagers  say  how  little  there  was  in  their  churches  to 
interest  them ;  nothing  to  look  at,  nothing  to  learn.  These  things  must 
be  supplied  if  we  are  to  win  our  people  to  the  church. 

But  besides  being  beautiful  and  full  of  teaching,  our  village  churches 
must  be  free,  so  that  our  people  may  feel  at  home  in  them,  and  at  their 
ease,  that  they  have  as  much  right  there  as  anyone  else.  Sit  where 
they  like ;  on  no  account  must  anyone  ever  be  made  to  give  up  his 
seat  in  favour  of  someone  else.  I  have  known  people  forsake  their 
church  for  this  very  reason.  And  they  must  be  open,  so  that  our 
people  may  go  in  and  out  of  them  as  they  please,  as  we  see  is  the  case  in 
foreign  churches,  and  as  ought  to  be  the  case  with  us.  Our  own 
church  has  been  open  all  day  long  for  a  great  number  of  years.  I  have 
never  found  any  harm  come  of  it.  I  cannot  say  what  good  it  may  have 
done.  If  our  church  is  to  attract  our  villagers  she  must  be  beautiful, 
fiiU  of  teaching,  free  and  open. 

(2)  The  services  must  be  attractive.  There  must  be  plenty  of  them, 
not  only  on  Sundays,  but  every  day  of  the  week,  morning  and  evening 
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at  least,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  though  only  a 
few  may  be  able  or  willing  to  come,  the  sound  of  the  church  bell,  and 
the  consciousness  that  a  service  is  going  on,  will  tell  upon  our  people 
more  perhaps  than  we  are  aware.  Then  these  services  must  be  held  at 
hours  convenient  to  them  and  not  to  us.  There  must  be  also  special 
services  for  the  children,  to  show  that  the  Church  cares  for  them,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  taught  to  worship.  Early  celebrations  every 
Sunday,  and  very  early  celebrations  on  the  great  festivals,  to  which  I 
know  they  will  come  in  great  numbers,  even  before  it  is  light.  I 
remember  a  labouring  man  who  was  a  shepherd  telling  me  how  much 
he  rejoiced  to  come  to  the  early  celebration  on  Christmas  Day.  How 
he  felt,  as  he  left  his  sheep  in  the  field  and  came  out  of  the  dark  into 
the  brightly  lighted  church,  like  one  of  the  shepherds  who  found  our 
Lord  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  on  the  first  Christmas  Day,  and  how 
he  too  found  his  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  This  poor  man 
suffered  for  a  year  from  a  frightful  disease,  and  just  before  his  death 
said  to  his  wife,  *'  When  I  am  dead  put  two  crosses  on  my  coffin — ^a 
large  one  to  represent  my  Lord's  sufferings,  a  small  one  to  represent  my 
own."    The  Church  had  had  some  influence  on  him. 

Again,  the  services  must  be  hearty,  with  plenty  of  music  and  singing, 
in  which  they  can  all  join,  and  will  join  if  they  have  the  opportunity. 
There  must  be  a  dignified,  reverent,  and  suitable  ritual,  full  of  meaning 
and  teaching,  which  shall  raise  their  ideas  of  a  service  offered  to  God, 
and  not  merely  something  for  the  edification  of  the  congregation.  They 
must  have  the  services  explained  to  them.  They  must  be  supplied 
with  books  of  devotion  suitable  to  their  capacity  when  attending  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  They  must  be  taught  how  to  worship,  and  that  that 
is  the  great  Liturgy,  the  great  service  they  should  attend  for  worship. 

I  remember  an  old  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  who  found 
the  greatest  comfort  and  help  in  our  services.  He  used  to  come  to 
receive  at  the  early  Celebration,  and  to  worship  at  the  later  choral  Cele- 
bration, and  when  comments  were  made  on  the  style  of  our  services  said, 
**  *Tis  nothing  more  than  ought  to  be  everywhere." 

He  left  OUT  parish  some  time  since,  and  went  to  live  in  a  village  about 
ten  miles  off,  yet  he  still  comes  on  Good  Fridays  that  he  may  attend  the 
Three  Hours'  Service  (a  service  our  people  have  had  a  great  many  years, 
and  in  which  they  take  the  deepest  interest),  and  remains  over  Easter 
Day  to  make  his  communion  and  to  be  present  at  the  other  services  of 
the  festival.  The  services  must  be  attractive,  1.^.,  plenty  of  them,  at 
convenient  hours,  and  hearty. 

(3)  The  preaching  must  be  attractive.  My  old  friend,  the  late  Dean 
of  Lincoln  used  to  say,  *'  People  are  influenced  by  hard  work  and  good 
preaching."  It  must  be  interesting ;  and  what  will  make  it  interesting 
but  the  preaching  of  Christ,  setting  Him,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  before 
our  people  as  a  Living  Person,  in  whom  they  can  believe,  hope,  and, 
above  all,  love,  to  whom  they  can  come  in  their  sorrows  and  joys,  in 
their  sins  and  penitence,  for  pardon,  peace  and  help  ?  He  attracted  the 
poor  when  here  on  earth,  He  has  not  lost  His  power  of  attraction  over 
them  now  He  is  on  His  Throne  in  Heaven.  Dr.  Liddon  has  said, 
"  Christ  is  Christianity."  How  shall  we  preach  Christ,  />.,  Christianity, 
so  as  to  attract  our  people  ?  The  Church  sets  before  us  the  best  method 
She  gives  us  a  round  of  subjects  all  through  the  year,  by  means  of  which 
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she  holds  up  her  Lord  and  ours,  before  us  in  the  various  events  of  His 
eventful  life.  She  enacts  before  us  the  great  drama,  year  after  year.  She 
gives  us  His  teaching,  works,  example,  Sunday  after  Sunday :  The  Fasts 
and  Festivals  of  the  Church,  the  Collects,  Epistles,  Gospels,  Lessons, 
all  supply  us  with  the  materials  we  need  for  our  preaching,  and  if  we 
will  use  them  we  shall  not  always  be  harping  upon  one  string — always 
dwelling  upon  one  side  of  truth,  to  the  neglect  of  others.  We  shall  not 
be  picking  and  choosing  according  to  our  own  fancies,  but  shall,  following 
the  method  of  the  Church,  be  preaching  the  whole  Gospel  and  not  a 
part.  We  must  keep  back  nothing  for  fear  it  should  give  ofifence,  but 
preach  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Our 
preaching  for  villagers  should  be  picturesque,  using  all  the  means  in 
our  power  to  set  our  Lord  before  our  people  as  He  lived  and  was  seen 
here  on  earth ;  trying  to  reproduce  details  which  shall  make  our  pictures 
real,  vivid,  life-like.  Villagers  love  pictures ;  we  must  give  them  such  in 
our  sermons.  The  Stable  at  Bethlehem,  the  Manger,  the  Holy  Family, 
Shepherds,  and  so  on.  The  Cross  on  Calvary,  with  the  Saving  Victim,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  S.  John,  the  Soldiers,  the  Crowd.  The  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  the  garden  watched  by  the  soldiers  in  their  armour,  the  Paschal  Moon 
shining.  The  risen  Saviour  coming  forth  so  cahn,  peaceful,  majestic. 
All  this  is  much  helped  by  a  good  series  of  windows  or  pictures  repre- 
senting those  events  in  our  Lord's  life  to  which  we  may  appeal,  and  above 
all  by  a  good  Crucifix  to  which  we  may  point  as  we  tell  them,  and  try  to 
show  them  how  God  loved  the  world,  and  them.  Then  our  sermons 
must  be  earnest,  our  people  must  see  that  we  feel  what  we  say,  that 
out  of  the  abundance  of  our  hearts  we  are  speaking  to  them.  We  must 
not  be  too  long.  Villagers  cannot  keep  up  their  attention  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  soon  flag,  and  sleep.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  quite  innocent 
myself  of  this  offence.  One  of  my  own  old  parishioners,  who  often  speaks 
home  and  wholesome  truths  to  me,  very  plainly  and  in  the  Devonshire 
tongue,  said  **  You'm  too  long,  I've  told  'e  that  before."  No,  we  must  not 
be  too  long.  And  we  must  not  be  prosy,  a  danger  to  which  we  of  the  older 
clergy  are  especially  liable ;  and  we  must  be  practical,  winding  up  our 
sermons  with  some  plain,  appropriate  teaching  as  to  conduct,  conquest 
of  evil,  growth  in  holiness,  treatment  of  others,  and  so  on.  All  this  will 
make  our  preaching  attractive,  and  dxaw  our  people  to  Church.  There 
is  one  more  attraction  I  must  mention. 

(4)  The  clergy  must  be  attractive.  Yes,  we  must  be  such  as  to  draw 
people,  villagers,  to  church.  Much  depends  on  us.  They  do  not  believe 
much  in  the  grace  of  Holy  Orders ;  but  we  can  make  them  believe  in  us  if 
we  will,  but  we  must  deserve  their  belief.  We  must  present  to  them  cer- 
tain qualities  which  they  can  see  and  feel,  which  will  attract  them.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  attracting  them  to  ourselves,  but  if  we 
are  able  to  attract  them  to  ourselves  we  shall  be  able  to  lead  them  on  to 
something  better  and  higher,  even  to  love  God  and  His  Church. 

II. — We  must  be  sympathetic,  and  they  must  know  and  feel  it.  They 
must  feel  that  they  have  a  large  place  in  our  hearts  and  thoughts,  that 
we  love  them,  think  a  great  deal  about  them,  are  ready  and  willing  at 
all  hours  to  help  them  in  every  way  we  can,  not  only  in  spiritual  matters 
but  in  their  worldly  concerns — that  nothing  is  a  trouble  to  us. 

(i)  We  must  enter  into  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  their  work  and 
amusements,  help  ihem  in  their  money  matters,  write  their  letters 
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for  them,  see  to  their  wills,  as  the  Prayer-book  in  the  'Wisitation  of  the 
Sick "  suggests,  get  places  for  their  children ;  in  fact,  make  ourselves 
necessary  to  them,  so  that  they  turn  to  us  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  any  difficulty  or  perplexity,  and  find  in  us  what  they  want«  Two 
things  we  must  not  be.  We  must  not  be  pompous,  puffed  up  with 
the  idea  of  our  own  importance  and  dignity,  or  patronizing  in  manner 
or  tone  of  voice,  as  if  we  were  condescending  to  them  in  their  lowliness. 
They  are  very  quick  of  perception,  and  soon  detect  these  faults,  to  which 
I  fear  some  of  us  of  the  older  clergy  are  sometimes  given.  We  do  not 
like  it  ourselves,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  do  not.  We  must  be 
very  patient.  Our  patience  will  surely  be  tried.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  win  the  confidence  of  villagers ;  we  must  not  mind  that,  but  go  on 
just  the  same.  It  will  be  some  time  before  they  understand  us,  and 
what  we  mean  and  want  them  to  do  and  believe,  or  not  do  and  not 
believe.  They  will  make  mistakes,  and  we  too,  no  doubt,  shall  do  the 
same,  and  there  will  be  misunderstandings  which  will  try  our  patience ; 
we  must  not  mind,  but  go  on  just  the  same.  It  takes  time  before  they 
will  do  what  we  want  them  to  do,  and  give  up  doing  what  we  want  them 
to  give  up.  They  are  shy,  reserved  ;  they  dislike  drawing  attention  on 
themselves,  being  different  from  others,  being  talked  about ;  we  must 
not  mind  this,  but  go  on  just  the  same,  be  very  patient,  and  in  the  end 
we  shall  win  them  and  they  will  believe  in  us.  We  must  be  consistent 
ourselves.  They  must  see  that  we  are  trying  to  do  ourselves  what  we 
want  them  to  do,  that  our  religion  is  a  reality  not  a  mere  profession,  that 
it  is  a  part  of  our  very  lives,  our  very  selves. 

I  remember  hearing  of  a  clergyman  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  who,  as 
he  was  going  to  church  one  Sunday  afternoon,  saw  a  number  of  idlers 
lounging  about.  He  invited  them  to  come  to  church  with  him.  They 
shook  their  heads  and  said,  *'  No,  and  you  wouldn't  go  unless  you  were 
paid  for  it.*'  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  such  an  idea  should  have  entered 
their  heads,  that  they  could  have  said  such  a  thing — that  we  do  these 
things  because  we  are  paid  for  it  ?  Well,  we  must  get  them  out  of  that 
idea.  They  must  not  think  that  there  is  anything  perfunctory  in  what  we 
do.  We  must  make  them  feel  that  we  love  our  Church,  and  do  all  we  can 
to  make  it  fit  for  its  great  object,  the  honour  and  glory  of  God ;  that  we 
love  our  services  day  by  day,  that  they  are  strength  and  refreshment  to 
us,  like  daily  meals,  and  as  necessary  to  us,  that  they  are  the  joy  of  our 
lives ;  that  we  do  really  believe  what  we  teach  and  preach,  and  we 
want,  and  try  to  live  consistent  lives.  This  will  always  attract  them  and 
make  them  believe  in  us.  So  shall  we  win  them  to  the  love  of  God,  of 
His  Church  and  her  services — to  worship. 

I  know  how  little  it  is  safe  to  judge  by  statistics,  but  I  may  say  we 
have  on  our  communicants*  roll  two  hundred  and  eleven  names,  out  of 
a  parish  of  a  little  over  eight  hundred.  I^st  Easter-day  at  6.30,  we  had 
sixty-five  communicants;  at  8.0  we  had  eighty-five ;  at  lo.o  thirty-seven; 
total,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

My  friends  think  I  have  been  a  successful  parish  priest.  They  do  not 
know.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  and  a  very  true  one,  "  All  is  not  gold 
that  glitters."  We  have  glittered  at  Kenn ;  I  don't  know  how  much  of  it 
is  real  gold. 
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(3)  The  Dxjty  of  the  Church  Under  the  Present  Conditions 
OF    Social,    Political,    and   Religious   Life   in   the 

Country  Districts. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Joy,  Vicar  of  Benenden,  Kent ;  and 

Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon. 

Under  the  broad  i£gis  of  an  Episcopal  utterance— words,  whose  wise, 
wide  forecast  is  being  verified  more  and  more  every  day — I  shelter  my 
great  subject,  and  my  little  self:  "If  I  mistake  not,''  says  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  "  the  Church's  battle  in  the  near  future,  if 
ostensibly  fought  in  the  towns,  will  be  lost  or  won  in  the  villages." 

I  ask  you,  do  you  hear  that,  my  brother-priests  in  country  parishes  ? 
the  issues  of  the  struggle  are  in  our  hands  ;  ''  lost  or  won  in  the  villages*^ 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  sagacity  of  a  Church  Congress  has  given  to 
my  subject  a  place  among  its  agenda.  That  that  Congress  should  have 
selected  me  to  be  its  mouthpiece,  does  not,  I  fear,  reflect  equal  credit 
upon  its  discrimination,  unless  it  be  that  my  ministerial  life  has  been  of 
so  amphibious  a  type  ;  the  one  half  having  been  spent  among  the  living 
waters  of  town  parishes,  the  other  half  on  the  still  shores  of  country 
parishes,  and  that  this  has  given  me  the  manifest  advantage  of  carrying 
into  the  practical  politics  of  village  life  the  experience  which  I  gained 
in  the  great  parish  church  of  Leeds,  and  under  the  training  of  one 
whom  it  was  my  privilege  and  my  pride  to  serve,  and  who  has  been 
well  called  England's  greatest  parish  priest.  Dr.  Hook.  Enough  of 
introduction  of  my  subject  and  of  my  insignificant  self.  Now  let  us 
clear  the  decks  for  action. 

"  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  under  the  present  conditions  of 
social,  political,  and  religious  life  in  the  country  districts  ?  " 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  approach  my  subject  from  no 
academic  standpoint,  but  solely  on  its  everyday,  practical  side,  and  that 
I  shall  only  presume  to  suggest  modes  of  action  which  have  stood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time,  and  the  test  of  experience.  I  take  my  subject 
in  the  threefold  order  in  which  it  has  been  grouped  for  me. 

I. — On  its  social  side,  (i)  I  unhesitatingly  place  in  the  forefront  of  all 
other  social  factors,  the  homes  of  our  so-called  working  classes,  I  know 
that  I  shall  be  met  at  once  by  two  sections  of  opinion,  the  one  of 
which  will  say,  that  is  a  landlord's  question ;  the  other  of  which  will  say. 
that  is  a  question  for  State  control.  I  go  behind  both  landlord  and 
State  control,  and  I  am  bold  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
educate  the  conscience  of  landlord  and  of  State  alike.  But  I  would 
deal  with  this  question  in  its  concrete  form,  rather  than  as  an  abstract 
proposition.  I  have  watched — watched  narrowly  and  analytically — the 
working  of  it  both  in  town  and  country,  and  I  can  trust  the  conclusions 
at  which  it  has  landed  me.  I  have  seen  in  the  lowest  grade  of  town 
life,  where  men  and  women  were  living  in  hovels  scarce  fit  to  kennel 
dogs  in.  I  have  seen  an  enterprising  speculator  build  a  group  of  better 
class  cottages,  and  with  this  result :  these  better  class  cottages  were 
tenanted  almost  before  they  were  roofed  in,  by  the  better  class  stratum 
of  the  old  cottage  dwellers ;  the  old  cottages  were  at  once  filled  up  by 
the  lower  strata  from  courts  and  alleys ;  and  the  courts  and  alleys  were 
left  very  much  to  take  care  of  themselves.     There  was  a  general 
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upheaval  and  betterment  of  the  whole  social  life,  and  with  the  social 
life  went  the  religious  life. 

I  have  tested  the  same  problem  in  country  parish  life.  It  has 
fallen  to  my  happy  lot  to  live  in  country  parishes  where  the  Squire  has 
been  as  considerate  for  the  homes  of  those  living  on  his  estate,  as  for  his 
own  home.  In  such  a  parish  I  now  live.  And  what  is  the  result  of  this 
culture  of  the  home-life  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  all  saints — I  only  wish  we  were — 
but  I  do  say  that  there  is  a  robustness  of  character  among  the  men, 
and  there  is  a  womanliness  among  the  women,  and  there  is  a  tone  and 
temper  of  well-to-do-ness  and  self-respect  about  the  whole  parish  which 
have  earned  for  us  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  ^'the  model  village." 

These  are  not  mere  words.  The  morality  of  the  village  during  the 
last  three  decades,  as  tested  by  the  registers,  yields  these  results — ^that, 
whereas,  during  the  first  decade  the  tales  of  sorrow  and  of  shame  were 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  during  the  last  two  decades  that  percentage 
has  shrivelled  and  shrank,  thank  God,  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and 
I  attribute  this  largely  to  the  tone  of  the  home  life  which  our  people  are 
able  to  live. 

(2)  Second  on  the  list  of  social  forces  I  should  place  tht  club  life  of 
our  villages.     All 'life,  nowadays,  whether  healthily  or  not,  is  gasping 
after    corporateness,    with    an    inflated    proclivity    towards    so-called 
collectivism.     It  is  the  Church's  duty  to  see  that  this  latest  instinct,  or 
this  latest  craze  (call  it  which  you  like),  is  rightly  guided. 

Take  the  working  of  the  parallel  societies  of  Young  Men's  Friendly 
Society  and  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  and  I  hope  that  Lord  Meath  and  the 
Young  Men's  Friendly  Society  will  forgive  me  for  grouping  them  in 
the  category  of  the  social,  rather  than  of  the  religious  influences.  I 
do  this,  because,  though  their  ultimatum  is  unquestionably  religious, 
their  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  modus  aggrediendi  is  largely 
social.  Now  see  with  what  telling  effect  this  problem  works  out: 
by  (i.)  forming  a  nucleus  towards  which  the  young  life  of  the  village 
gravitates ;  by  (ii.)  creating  that  esprit  de  corps  which  generates  impetus 
and  momentum  in  a  right  direction ;  by  (iii.)  raising  a  standard  of 
lAorality,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  whole  village ;  by  (iv.) 
keeping  touch  with  young  lives,  as  they  move  from  place  to  place,  and 
so  minimizing  the  deplorable  wreckage  which  inevitably  goes  on  as 
these  young  lives  drift  from  old  moorings. 

Take  another  aspect  of  club  life — the  men^s  club — whose  lights,  and 
warmth,  and  attractiveness  shall  compete  with  the  public-house  on  its 
own  terms,  and  beat  it  too.  A  club  worked  on  the  most  elastic  lines, 
where  men  meet  men,  and  where  they  talk  together,  and  smoke  their 
pipes  together,  and — if  my  teetotal  friends  will  forgive  me — ^have  their 
glass  of  beer  together  (i  la  Gothenburg),  and  where  they  have  news- 
papers, games,  draughts,  chess,  bagatelle,  billiards,  and  entertainments 
got  up  by  themselves,  smoking  concerts,  etc. — a  club  which  shall  be 
largely  self-supported,  and  still  more  largely  self-governed :  their  own 
club.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  rules,  and  the  balance  sheets  for  the 
last  half-dozen  years  of  a  men's  club  worked  on  these  lines,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  submit  them  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  anyone  who  cares 
to  put  me  into  the  witness  box,  and  cross-examine  me  on  the  subject. 

(3)  Next   among  the  social  forces  comes  Recreation,     Happy   the 
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parish  priest  whose  record  at  the  university  follows  him  into  his  parish, 
and  whose  '*  blue  "  is  a  passport,  first  to  the  thews  and  sinews,  and 
then  to  the  life  and  character  of  the  athletic  section  of  his  people ; 
happier  still  the  man  whose  "right  hand  has  not  forgotten  its 
cunning,"  and  who  can  himself  captain  his  team  to  victory — it  will  be 
that  man's  fault  if  he  does  not  lead  his  eleven  to  something  better  than 
even  victory  on  the  cricket  field.  And  happy  the  man  whose  cultured 
taste  among  flowers,  and  books,  and  pictures  can  create  a  bond  of 
sympathetic  union  between  himself  and  the  gardening,  reading,  thinking 
set.  And  happy  the  man  whose  musical  training  can  gather  round  him 
in  the  long  winter  evenings  his  glee  club,  or  his  string  quartette,  or  his 
choir,  and  can  himself  be  their  precentor.  Will  you  say  of  these  factors 
which  go  so  largely  to  make  up  the  lives  of  our  people,  non  tali  auxilio^ 
nee  istis  defensoribus,  or  will  you  grant  me  that  it  is  these  "  enthusiasms  of 
humanity/'  which  are  again  and  again  the  shortest  cuts  to  the  souls  of  men  ? 

II. — The  Churches  duty  from  a  political  standpoint  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  on  the  one  hand,  lays  upon  the  Church  ''the  burden  of  a 
continual  and  unwinking  watchfulness,  which  can  no  longer  repudiate 
political  responsibility  *' ;  and  Mr.  Stead,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  book 
on  "  Chicago,"  says,  **  The  Church  cannot  keep  out  of  politics,  except  by 
handing  them  over  to  the  devil."  What  right,  I  ask  you,  or  what  power, 
has  the  Church  to  ostracize  herself?  I  take  it  that  when  we  became 
priests  we  did  not  cease  to  be  either  men  or  citizens,  and  I  further  hold 
that  we  have  no  more  right  to  abdicate  either  the  duties  or  the 
privileges  of  our  citizenship  than  we  have  to  abdicate  those  of  our 
manhood.  But  there  are  politics  and  politics,  and  there  is  the 
difference  of  a  world's  girth  between  the  politician  and  the  partisan. 
What,  then,  is  our  locus  standi? 

(i)  We  may,  nay  we  must,  formulate  our  own  opinions  on  the  subjects 
of  the  day  ;  a  man  would  simply  stultify  himself  by  pretending  that  he 
had  no  political  opinions.  More  than  that,  he  would  isolate  himself 
from  one  of  the  most  reasonable  forms  of  intercourse  between  his 
people  and  himself.  It  is  no  gain — it  is  a  dead  loss — in  this  or  in  any 
other  department  of  life  to*  be  colourless. 

(2)  While  we  claim  the  freest  hand  to  think  and  act,  we  clergy  must 
never  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  we  are  not  only  the  "  avro^  cyw," 
but  thepersona  of  the  parish,  and  it  is  the  persona^  and  not  the  avroc  iyd, 
which  is,  and  always  must  be,  "  the  predominant  partner.*' 

(3)  It  is  the  Church's  duty  to  look  upon  all  these  political  questions, 
never  from  the  lower  levels  of  policy  or  party,  but  to  lift  them  up  on  to 
the  higher  plane  of  righteousness  and  truth ;  not  from  a  voter's  point  of 
view,  nor  from  a  candidate's,  nor  from  that  of  a  caucus,  but  guided  by 
the  inspiration  of  common  sense,  and  hallowed  by  the  conscience  of 
right  and  wrong. 

III. — The  Churches  duty  from  a  religious  standpoint.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  my  predecessors  to  deal  with  the 
more  spiritual  aspects  of  this  side  of  my  question,  and  that  the  drift  of 
this  paper  is,  more  as  a  corollary,  to  deal  with  the  practical  working 
and  machinery  than  with  the  spiritual  issues.  To  what  has  been  said 
as  to  the  worship  of  the  village  Church  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that 
I  plead  for  that  worship  in  all  the  beauty  in  which  it  can  be  draped, 
and  in  all  the  integrity  and  wholeness  which  is  its  rightful  heritage. 
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(i)  I  plead  that  no  season  of  the  Church,  be  it  fast  or  festival,  shall 
be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  that  recognition  of  it  which  the  Church 
hcis  appointed. 

(2)  I  plead  that  every  Sunday,  and  every  Saint's  Day,  shall  have  its 
completeness  of  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  that  no  Sunday  shall 
cqunt  as  the  Lord's  Day  in  which  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Holy 
Communion,  is  not  celebrated  at  least  once. 

Further,  I  plead  that  the  hours  of  the  services  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
convenience  of  the  worshippers,  and  that  no  cut  and  dried  rules  shall 
involve  ourselves  in  the  disappointment,  and  our  people  in  the  slackness, 
of  impossible  attendance. 

Further,  I  plead  that  the  Church  shall  be  open  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
and  that  as  no  Sunday  is  complete  without  its  Eucharist,  so  no  weekday 
shall  be  complete  without  its  Daily  Prayer;  and  that  this  shall  not 
depend  on  the  convenience  of  the  rector,  or  the  state  of  the  weather, 
or  the  distance  of  the  Church,  or  the  fewness  of  the  congregation,  or 
any  other  of  the  trumpery  excuses  which  are  vamped  up  as  an  apology 
for  neglect,  but  upon  the  duty,  the  obligation,  and  the  privilege  for 
priest  and  people  alike  of  the  Church's  daily  intercession. 

(3)  And  as  with  the  Church,  so  with  the  schools.  After  this  rooming's 
discussion,  it  would  be  an  impertinence  in  me  to  do  more  than  add, 
that  in  her  schools  lies  the  Church's  very  emphatic  duty,  remembering 
that  the  Church  of  the  future  is  being  nursed  in  the  schools  of  to-day, 
and  what  the  schools  of  to-day  are,  that  will  the  Church  of  the  future 
be. 

Second  among  religious  forces  I  plead  for  elasticity  of  action.  The 
parish  church  is  the  centre,  it  is  not  the  circumference,  of  our  work. 
Just  look  at  the  problem  before  us,  and  deal  fairly  with  it  on  its  own 
merits.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  country  parish  to  have  outl3ang  remote  life 
groups,  and  it  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  these  far  oijf  groups  to 
become  limpet-like  in  their  isolation,  and  either  to  lapse  into  indifference 
and  irreligion,  or  else — and  small  blame  to  them — to  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
Dissent.  Now,  it  is  the  Church's  duty — it  is  her  privilege  and  it  is 
within  her  power,  too — to  reach  out  to  these  outlying  posts,  and  to  claim 
them  as  hers.  We  are  able,  if  only  we  will,  to  *go  up  and  possess  the 
land."  Let  us  beg,  borrow,  or  (I  do  not  say  steal,  but)  otherwise 
acquire,  in  each  and  every  one  of  these  remote  corners,  a  room,  in  farm 
or  cottage,  in  which,  as  occasion  serves,  we  will  hold  simple  Church 
services.  My  own  experience  is  that  periodical  missions  in  the  Church's 
seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent  are  of  greater  value  than  all  the  year  round 
services,  for  two  reasons  : 

(i)  Because  they  involve  less  wear  and  tear; 

(2)  Because  their  very  periodicity  serves  to  accentuate  their  meaning. 
And  night  after  night  all  the  week  through  (except  Saturday)  during 

Advent  and  Lent,  the  Mother  Church  shall  go  the  round  of  these  her 
far  off  daughter  colonies,  and  the  darker  the  night,  and  the  muddier  the 
lanes,  and  the  more  pitilessly  it  rains  and  snows,  and  hails  and  blows, 
the  more  telling  is  the  object  lesson  of  the  Good  Shepherd  going  out 
into  the  wilderness  **  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

(3)  Next  I  plead  for  mobilization  of  forces.  We  allow  unguessed 
force  to  run  to  waste,  simply  because  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  use 
it.    The  country  parson  with  a  parish  of  six  or  eight  miles  long,  and  half 
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as  many  broad,  how  is  he  conceivably  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  his 
people  ?  We  are  but  bipeds,  and  it  is  only  some  few  of  us  nowadays 
who  can  afford  to  keep  a  quadruped  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulties  of 
locomotion.  Bipeds  did  I  say  ?  By  a  little  mobilization  of  forces  we 
can  become  centipedes.  And  how  is  this  done?  By  the  use  of 
other  people's  legs,  not  instead  of,  but  as  well  as  our  own.  By  the 
simple  geographical  process  of  mapping  out  our  parishes  into  districts ; 
by  following  the  lines  of  cleavage — local,  social,  spiritual — a  *•  natural 
selection  of  species"  will  mark  out  those  who  already  are  the 
natural  centres,  and  who  ought, /ari/ojxi^,  to  be  the  spiritual  centres. 
And  each  such  centre  will  suggest  its  own  radius,  and  its  own  circum- 
ference, and  you  have  established  an  intelligence  department  in  every 
comer  of  the  parish.  Nay,  it  will  be  something  more  than  an  intelligence 
bureau,  it  will  be  a  system  of  spiritual  responsibility  and  work  for  God, 
which  will  circulate  religious  influence,  first,  to  those  who  work,  and  then 
to  those  for  whom  they  work.  Carry  out  this  principle  of  the  "  mobili- 
zation of  forces "  into  every  department  of  Church  work,  and,  on  the 
broad  lines  of  some  of  our  diocesan  Church  workers'  societies,  train  all 
the  workers  to  feel  that  not  the  individual,  nor  the  parish,  nor  even 
the  diocese,  but  the  Church  is  the  unit  of  action,  and  you  have  con- 
solidated a  spiritual  force  in  your  parish  which  is  nothing  less  than  the 
Church  working  out  the  issue  of  her  own  fortunes. 

(4)  Lastly,  I  plead  for  exact  and  systematic  registration  of  results  ; 
not  the  spiritual  results — those  elude  our  grasp,  and  are  in  far  safer 
keeping  than  ours — but  the  results  which  are  ours,  in  our  carelessness  to 
ignore,  or  in  our  carefulness  to  tabulate.  I  grudge  the  leakage  and  the 
loss  which  are  the  inevitable  result  of  untabulated  work.  I  ask  you,  why 
should  we  tolerate  in  ourselves  what  we  should  call  simple  slovenliness 
in  others  ?  Why  should  we  allow  ourselves — we,  whose  wares  are  souls, 
and  who  traffic  in  the  markets  of  eternity — why  should  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  less  business-like  than  those  whose  very  existence  depends  upon 
the  exactness  and  accuracy  of  the  accounts  which  they  keep  ?  First  for 
ourselves,  then  for  our  people,  we  need,  and  we  cannot  do  without, 
systematic  records,  both  of  them  and  of  ourselves. 
A  four-fold  volume,  easily  kept : — 

Vol.  I. — The  Daily  Diary ;  in  which  is  entered  every  night, 
upon  our  knees,  how  every  hour  of  every  day  is  spent. 
Beginning:  five,  six,  seven  a.m.  {Deo  volente.)  Ending: 
ten,  eleven,  twelve  p.m.  (Deo gratias,)  What  better  daily 
self-examination  can  the  parish  priest  possibly  have  ?' 
Vol.  11. — ^The  Daily  Register;  into  which,  containing  the  name 
of  every  family  in  every  house  in  the  parish,  is  daily 
entered  every  visit  we  make.  A  daily  conscience. 
Vol.  III. — The  Communicants*  Roll ;  on  which  is  not  only  the 
name  of  every  communicant,  but  the  date  of  every 
communion  which  each  makes. 
Vol.  IV. — The  Weekly  Summary ;  columned  and  ruled,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  each  parish,  in  which  is  ledgered 
every  Monday  morning  everything  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  preceding  week ;  columned,  I  say,  for 
services,  weather,  congregation,  preacher,  Sunday 
schools,  day  schools,  Bible  classes,  etc. 
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And  if  you  say.  Where  is  the  time  to  come  from  ?  1  answer,  Vols. 
I.  and  II.,  Daily  Diary  and  Daily  Register,  will  take  five  minutes  each 
night;  Vol.  III.,  Communicants'  Roll,  will  take  five  minutes  after  each 
communion  ;  Vol.  IV.,  Weekly  Summary,  will  occupy  half  an  hour  on 
each  Monday  morning.  By  the  outlay  of  one  hour,  more  or  less, 
weekly,  you  have  a  photograph,  and  a  permanent  photograph  too,  both 
of  what  you  are  doing,  and  of  what  you  are  not  doing. 

Do  I  seem  to  have  sublimated  the  duty  of  the  Church  on  these  great 
questions  with  a  mere  complex  mechanical  problem,  or  has  it  chrystallized 
under  my  unskilful  fingers  into  a  mere  idealization?  Gentlemen,  this 
is  not  the  first  great  assembly,  neither  is  this  the  first  great  occasion,  on 
which  I  have  been  branded  as  a  visionary  and  an  idealist.  I  ask  you, 
What  would  life  be  worth  without  its  ideals?  I  am  an  idealist.  I 
plead  guilty  to  every  word  of  the  indictment  brought  against  me,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  is  my  deliberate  intention  to  repeat  my  ofience  on  every 
possible  occasion,  whenever  and  wherever  I  can  find  an  ideal  worthy  of 
my  ambition. 

I  have  done,  and  I  still  will  do,  what  I  have  been  told  to  do,  "  I  will 
lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills.**  It  may  be  that  my  limping  steps  will 
never  scale  those  giddy  heights,  nor  foot  of  mine  ever  stand  upon  those 
snow-clad  peaks ;  but  it  is  something  that  I  have  seen  them,  and  that 
my  eyes  have  been  ravished  with  the  dazzling  vision  of  their  beauty ; 
and  it  will  be  something  more,  when  the  great  cloud-drifts  swoop  down, 
and  hide  them  from  my  gaze  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next, 
it  will  be  something  more  that  I  know  that  they  are  there  ;  and  it  is  still 
something  more  that  my  every  step  is  a  step  upwards  and  skywards, 
and  the  higher  I  mount  the  more  distinctly  I  track  the  Sacred  Footsteps 
of  One  Who  has  climbed  those  steeps  before  me ;  yes,  Who  climbed 
even  to  the  sublime  heights  of  the  Cross,  and  Who,  climbing,  perished 
in  the  attempt,  but  Who,  in  perishing,  saved  the  world. 


ADDRESSES, 
(i)  Some  Results  of  the  Work  of  the  Country  Clergy. 

Edmund   Carlyon,   Esq.,   S.  Austell,  Cornwall;   Member  of 

the  Canterbury  House  of  Laymen. 

The  branch  of  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  which  I  am  called  upon  to  take 
up,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  country  clergy.  It  is 
very  far  from  being  an  easy  subject  to  take  in  hand,  because,  from  the  very  nature 
of  it,  one  can  only  ask  you  to  judge  of  results  by  looking  around,  and  seeing  and 
judging  for  yourselves.  If  I  plant  a  particular  tree  in  my  garden,  in  expectation  of  its 
producing,  in  due  time,  a  particular  kind  of  fruit,  its  defects  or  good  qualities  are  not 
known  until  it  arrives  to  such  maturity  as  to  bear  fruit.  If  I  left  my  native  parish  forty 
years  ago,  and  on  my  return  after  that  lapse  of  time,  find  in  the  place  of  such  a  model 
village  as  we  have  just  had  pictured  to  us,  a  dreary  mass  of  deserted  cottages  or  villas, 
or  if  I  find  in  the  place  of  an  ordinary  rural  district,  the  model  village  and  a  district 
full  of  prosperous  looking  villas  with  happy  countenances  around  them,  I  need  no 
statistics  to  show  that  either  a  bad  influence  or  a  good  influence,  as  the  case  may  be, 
has  been  at  work  there.  And  in  like  manner  must  we  judge  of  the  work  of  the  clergy 
in  country  districts. 
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In  social,  or  political,  or  even  in  religious  matters,  we  can  generally  refer  to  statistics 
to  support  any  proposition  which  we  may  wish  to  maintain,  and  if  the  advice  of  the 
Reader  of  the  last  paper,  Canon  Joy,  were  carried  out,  we  should  have  a  full  supply  of 
statistics  to  work  upon ;  but  even  if  I  had  such  a  source  of  information  before  me,  I 
would  not  have  recourse  to  it,  well  knowing  that  in  dealing  with  broad  questions 
results  that  are  self-evident  are  more  satis&ctory  to  our  own  minds  than  results  which 
have  to  appeal  to  figures  for  evidence  in  support  of  them. 

Now  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  as  in  all  our  affairs,  the  work  of  the 
Church  may  be  carried  on  in  a  way  which  may  be  designated  as  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  bad,  and  the  bad  will  carry  with  it  the  indifferent, 
because  the  indifferent  in  Church  work  is  in  itself  bad.  No,  let  me  rather  turn  to  the 
other  side,  and  refer  to  the  work  of  an  earnest  clergyman. 

The  clergyman  in  a  country  parish  often  has  very  great  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  if  be  finds,  as  he  sometimes  does,  that  people  choose  to  work  in  direct  opposition 
to  him,  he  may  be  tempted  just  to  sit  down  in  his  study,  in  his  own  arm-chair,  and  do 
nothing.  He  is  isolated,  he  wants  encouragement,  he  wants  sympathy,  and  I  venture 
to  submit  that  if  a  clergyman  finds  himself  in  this  unfortunate  position,  his  best  plan 
would  be  to  fall  back  on  the  '*  Parochial  System  " — a  system  which  I  consider  is  the 
most  powerful  agency  for  carrying  out  Church  work.  The  parson  is  the  pivot  on 
which  the  spiritual  work  of  the  parish  turns,  just  as  the  bishop  is  the  pivot  on  which 
the  diocesan  system  turns. 

(1)  77^  Parson — persona — is  the  unit  of  the  parish  as  representing  the  Church. 

(2)  The  Parish  is  the  unit  of  the  territorial  Church  organization,  and  defines  the 
area  of  the  parson's  action. 

(3)  The  Rural  Deanery  is  the  aggregate  of  a  number  of  parishes  for  Church 
organization,  with  the  whole  of  which  each  parson  has  the  opportunity  of  keeping 
himself  in  touch  in  ruridecanal  conferences. 

(4)  The  Diocesan  Conference  is  the  aggregate  of  all  ruridecanal  representatives,  and 
the  bishop  at  the  head  of  his  conference  is  the  spring  and  life  of  diocesan  Church 
work. 

It  is,  therefore,  when  the  parson  loyally  works  in  unison  with  the  diocesan 
organization  that  he  can  expect  to  see  good  results  produced  by  his  work. 

I  have  said  that  I  would  not  dwell  on  the  results  of  work  that  came  under  the 
definition  of  bad  work,  but  if  reference  were  made  to  work  that  came  under  the 
operation  of  Church  discipline  that  would  be  a  different  matter  altogether ;  every 
one  could  point  his  finger  to  some  parish  in  a  diocese,  probably,  where  the  enforce- 
ment of  discipline  is  necessary,  and  where  there  may  be  need,  perhaps,  of  doing 
something  which  the  bishop  really  has  not  the  power  of  doing  at  present.  For  my 
own  part  I  would  much  rather  see  legislation  attempted  in  the  direction  of  getting 
increased  powers  conferred  on  our  bishops  for  promoting  Church  discipline  than  the 
l^slation  which  omr  venerated  archbishop  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  is,  and  for  so 
long  a  time  has  been,  zealously  promoting  in  the  direction  of  altering  the  law  of 
Church  patronage.  We  need  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  uneasy  about  Church 
patronage  just  now,  for  in  the  present  depressed  pecuniary  position  of  the  Church 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  clergy,  or  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  clergy,  running 
the  risk  of  laying  tout  money  in  the  purchase  of  preferments 
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(2)  Worship  in  a  Village  Church. 

Major  J.  J.  R0SS>  J.P.,  Member  of  the  Canterbury  House  of 

Laymen,  Trevean,  Penzance. 

Mr.  Porter  has  said  so  much  about  worship  in  a  village  church,  that  he  has  left 
me  very  little  to  say.  However,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  points  that 
have,  perhaps,  not  been  altogether  touched  upon.  While  agreeing  with  him  in  the 
necessity  of  frequent  communion  and  daily  services,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
service  in  a  village  church  on  Sunday.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Porter  in  the 
desirability  of  the  village  church  being  made  as  beautiful  as  it  may  be  made,  both 
inside  and  outside.  That  is  one  great  means  by  which  congregations  may  be 
attracted.  However,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I 
live,  the  congregations  that  ought  to  worship  in  our  village  churches  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  deserted  them  ;  for  in  every  village  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  where 
there  is  a  village  church,  there  is  also  a  Dissenting  chapel  of  some  form  or  other.  I 
take  it  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  congregations  have  deserted  their  village 
churches,  is  that  they  are  made  much  more  of,  and  it  may  be  are  made  more  comfortable, 
than  perhaps  they  are  in  their  village  churches.  Every  means  should  be  taken  to 
attract  them  to  the  church.  One  great  thing  that  might  be  done,  is  that  someone 
should  stand  at  the  church  door  on  a  Sunday  and  welcome  the  parishioners  and 
strangers  as  they  come  in.  That,  of  course,  could  not  be  the  duty  of  the  parson,  who 
would  be  preparing  for  his  Sunday  service,  and  would  have  many  other  things  to 
think  of.  That  should  be  the  duty  of  churchwardens  and  sidesmen.  What  we 
should  endeavour  to  do,  is  to  make  public  worship  quite  thorough  in  every  respect, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  made  thorough  unless  it  partakes  largely,  in  fact 
essentially,  of  the  nature  of  congregational  worship,  and  worship  to  be  congre- 
gational in  the  present  day  should  be  simple. 

We  all  know  how,  not  very  long  ago,  the  service  was  conducted  by  the  parson  and 
the  clerk.  I  hope  those  days  may  never  return ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
present  day,  that  the  service  should  be  conducted  by  the  parson  and  the  choir. 
That  is  not  such  a  great  evil,  but  still  it  is  an  evil  which  ought  not  to  exist.  We  can 
greatly  attract  a  village  congregation  by  the  service  being  of  a  simple  nature.  You 
must  have  a  choir,  or  you  would  never  have  new  music.  I  am  an  advocate 
of  music,  and  good  music,  but  let  the  singing  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
congregation  can  join  in  it.  Let  the  chants  be  simple,  and  let  them  every  now 
and  then  be  sung  in  unison.  Our  hymn-books  are  so  full  of  beautiful  hymns 
that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  hymns  that  would  appeal  to 
a  village  congregation,  and  they  ought  to  be  set  to  tunes  that  are  well  known  and 
popular.  There  are  many  tunes  which  the  congregations  would  not  mind  singing 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  I  have  in  my  mind  at  this  moment,  "The  Church's  one 
foundation. ''  It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  sing  the  Litany  in  a  village  church.  It  is  more 
suitable  that  the  Litany  should  be  recited,  and  that  those  beautiful  petitions  should  be 
entered  into  by  the  congregation,  and  not  perhaps  indifferently  sung  by  a  choir  that  is 
not  able  to  render  the  music. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  choral  celebrations.  Choral  celebrations  are  very 
beautiful  when  well  performed  in  cathedrals  and  the  churches  in  large  towns,  where, 
indeed,  they  are  a  very  great  aid  to  devotion.  But  I  cannot  view  a  choral  celebration 
inefficiently  performed  as  any  help  to  worship.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  no  singing  in  the  office  of  the  Eucharist.  I  may  be  told  that  if  you  have  singing 
in  other  parts  of  the  service,  why  should  you  cut  it  out  of  the  most  solemn  service  of 
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all?  And  I  would. not  cut  it  out  altogether ;  but  that  service  is  so  solemn,  that  if  you 
are  going  to  have  music  at  all  it  should  be  very  simple,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
service,  I  almost  think  we  ought  to  have  no  music  at  alL  I  think  that  where  there 
is  much  music  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  the  Psalms  are  not  read,  at  least  once  on  a 
Sunday,  in  a  village  church.  It  is  very  difficult  for  an  uneducated  person  who  has 
not  a  great  knowledge  of  music  or  singing,  to  follow  the  Psalms  at  all  when  they  are 
chanted ;  and  when  you  have  the  canticles,  the  Te  Deum^  and  the  hymns  sung,  I 
think  yon  would  benefit  by  at  least  once  on  the  Sunday  having  the  Psalms  read. 

Then  as  to  the  composition  of  the  choir.  By  all  means  have  it  of  the  very  best 
materials  you  can  get  Put  the  choristers  into  surplices  by  all  means,  and  if  you  can 
afford  it,  into  cassocks  ;  though  you  may  be  told  by  someone  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Judgments  that  it  is  unlawful  to  wear  themy-as  they  are  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments. I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  mixed  choirs  are  dropping  out  in  village 
churches.  If  men  and  women  may  sing  together  out  of  the  church,  why  on  earth 
may  they  not  sing  together  in  the  church  ?  Why  not  admit  women  into  the  village 
choirs  ?  You  need  not  dress  them  up  in  gowns  and  caps,  as  suggested  by  some,  and 
they  need  not  sit  with  the  men ;  but  they  might  sit  with  the  choir,  and  we  have  a 
high  authority,  for  their  doing  so.     Longfellow  speaks  of  the  village  blacksmith  who 

"Goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 
And  sits  among  his  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 
And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice." 

Another  important  point  in  connection  with  the  service  in  the  village  church  is  the 
reading  of  the  prayers.  In  a. big  building  no  doubt  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  voice 
should  be  carried  to  all  parts  by  means  of  intoning.  Most  of  our  village  churches  are 
very  small,  especially  in  the  part  where  I  live ;  therefore,  intoning  is  unnecessary,  and 
does  not  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  service.  I  do  not  know  whether  intoning  is 
necessary  in  a  big  building,  but  if  it  is,  then  I  think  many  of  you  will  agree  that  it 
would  be  well  were  the  sermon  sometimes  also  intoned. 

Then  we  come  to  the  reading  of  the  lessons— a  point  upon  which  I  should  like  to 
lay  some  stress.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  thing  that  a  parson  will  get  into  the 
pulpit  and  deliver  a  sermon  full  of  vigorous  elocution  and  even  declamation,  and  yet 
will  read  the  lesson  as  if  it  were  really  a  lesson,  and  he  wanted  to  get  it  over.  Why 
should  he  not  lend  his  elocutionary  and  declamatory  powers  to  those  magnificent 
chapters  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  ?  I  venture  to  think  that  the  great  congre- 
gations that  attend  a  church  on  the  borders  of  Wales  are  attracted  by  knowing  that 
the  lessons  will  often  be  read  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  elocution  in  this 
century.  If  he  can  read  so  well  there,  surely  others  might  attempt  the  same 
elsewhere.  The  reading  of  the  daily  lessons  has  perhaps  not  been  sufficiently  thought 
of  by  the  readers.  I  would  like  to  see  the  laity  encouraged  more  than  they  are  to 
help  the  clergy  in  the  reading  of  lessons — a  layman  always  feels  honoured  when  so 
asked  to  help. 

I  will  not  say  a  word  as  to  preaching,  but  I  do  think  that  many  an  opportunity  is 
lost  to  the  parson  of  expounding  the  Scripture.  Nearly  every  Sunday  a  passage 
occurs  in  the  Gospel  or  Epistle,  Psalms  or  Lessons,  which  must  puzzle  some  of  the 
congregation,  yet  the  parson  seldom  attempts  to  expound  it,  but  contents  himself  with 
points  of  doctrine  or  morality.     I  think  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  that. 

The  public  worship  in  the  Church  seems  to  be  summarized  in  a  verse  of  that 
beautiful  anthem  that  was  sung  yesterday  in  the  cathedral : — **0  worship  the  Lord 
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in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Sing  to  the  Lord  and  praise  His  Name.  Be  telling  of  His 
salvation  from  day  to  day,  His  wonders  unto  all  people."  The  whole  congregation 
should  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  the  choir  and  all  who  can  should 
sing  unto  the  Lord  and  praise  His  Name ;  while  the  priest  or  minister  should  read  or 
tell  of  His  salvation.  His  wonders  unto  all  people. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  whether  we  have  simple  or  elaborate  services,  let 
them  not  be  lip-services  but  heart-felt  ones,  so  that  all  that  we  may  do  or  say  may  be 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  our  Eternal  Father ;  let  us  ask  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  we  may  be  directed  how  best  to  worship ;  and,  above  everything,  let  us 
endeavour  to  do  all  in  and  through  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Son  of 
God,  our  Lord  and  Master. 

(3)    The  Duty  of  the  Church  Under  the  Present  Conditions 
OF  Social,  Political,  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Country 

•  Districts. 

P.  P.  Pennant,  Esq.,  Nantlys,  S.  Asaph ;  Member  of  the 

Canterbury  House  of  Laymen. 

I  have  to  speak  on  the  question  of  the  "  Duty  of  the  Church  under  the  present 
conditions  of  social,  political,  and  religious  life  in  the  country  districts."     It  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  it  is  as  important  as  it  is  difficult. 
The  answer  will  be  easier  to  frame  if  we  first  consider  one  or  two  points.     First, 
What  is  meant  by  the  Church  ?     I  understand  by  it,  first  and  principally,  the  parson 
of  the  parish ;  but,  secondly,  so  far  and  in  proportion  as  they  take  interest  in  the 
active  Church  work  of  the  parish,  the  whole  laity.     Next  consider  for  what  purpose 
and  object  the  Church  has  placed  a  diocesan  organization  in  every  parish.     The 
clergyman  is  placed  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ  to  all  persons  in  that  parish,  not 
merely  to  those  who  go  to  church,  but  to  every  individual  in  the  parish.     It  is  his 
high  and  important  duty  to  guide  them  in  all  matters  spiritual.     That  is  his  first  and 
great  duty,  and  in  offering  any  suggestion  as  an  answer  to  this  question  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  we  should  apply  this  as  the  touchstone  of  our  answer,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  a  right  answer  or  not ;  to  see  whether  it  tends  to  aid  or  hinder  the 
discharge  of  that  high  and  important  duty.     If  it  aids,  then  we  shall  be  giving  a 
correct  answer.     Now,  the  mission  of  the  clergyman  in  the  parish  is  to  teach  and  to 
preach ;  but  how  can  he  do  so  unless  he  gets  the  ear  of  his  parishioners  ?  and  he 
cannot  expect  to  get  the  ear  of  his  parishioners  unless  he  takes  interest  in  what 
interests  them.     He  must  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  those  that 
rejoice ;  he  must  sympathize  with  the  aspirations  and  desires  of  his  parishioners,  even 
if  they  sometimes  be  not  altogether  practical.     I  will  illustrate  what  I  say  by  putting 
a  concrete  case.     Very  shortly  the  Parish  Councils  Act  will   come  into  operation. 
That  is  an  Act  which  some  people  think  will  have  a  great  social  effect  on  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country  parishes ;  though  in  intention  a  good  Act,  it  has  unfortunately  been 
greatly  marred  by  bad  workmanship,  and  also  in  several  clauses  by  what  I  can  only 
.call  a  low  and  narrow-minded  spirit  towards  the  Church.      Some  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  faults,  seem  inclined  to  stand  aside  from  the  operation  of  this  Act, 
and  leave  it  to  work  by  itself.     I  believe  such  conduct  would  be  most  ruinous  and 
fatal.     It  would  be  to  forget  the  past  history  of  the  Church.     Take  the  word  parish. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  parish  ?    It  is  not  a  civil,  but  an  ecclesiastical  division. 
The  State  had  to  go  to  the  Church  to  borrow  that  division.     What  has  been  the    . 
^government  of  the  parish  but  the  parish  vestry?    That,  again,  is  an  old  ecclesiastical 
institution.     It  was  not  a  civil  institution  until  the  State  borrowed  it  from  the  Church 
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for  the  government  of  the  parish.  What  has  been  the  history  of  education  in  the 
country  and  in  the  country  districts?  The  Church  led  the  way  in  education,  and  the 
State  only  came  limping  a  very  long  way  after.  It  is  historically  true  that  the  Church 
has  not  only  been  the  main  promoter  of  Christianity,  but  also  the  main  promoter  of 
civilization,  the  main  institution  of  organization  for  local  government  in  our  country 
districts.  Therefore,  do  not  let  us  hear  one  word  about  standing  aside  from  the 
operations  of  the  Parish  Councils  Act  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  interfere. 
Her  history  in  the  past  tells  us  that  she  has  conducted  a  grand  work,  and  do  not  let 
her  shrink  or  turn  her  back  upon  the  grand  old  work  of  aiding,  promoting,  and 
elevating  the  civil  life  of  the  parish. 

Let  me  go  into  a  question  of  detail  with  regard  to  the  Act.  Is  it  desirable, 
is  it  important  that  the  clergyman  should  aim  at  being  placed  on  the  Parish  Council  ? 
Undoubtedly,  among  the  clergy  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  bom 
administrators.  The  parish,  if  it  is  wise,  will  insist  upon  their  being  on  the  council. 
But  I  say  to  the  clergy  in  general  do  not  push  yourselves  into  the  council.  Depend 
upon  it  when  these  councils  come  into  operation  there  will  be  great  disappointments. 
There  will  be  a  good  many  petty  parochial  squabbles  in  connection  vrith  them,  and 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  heat  developed  in  consequence.  Now,  I  believe  that  the 
clergyman  vrill  be  better  able  to  calm  and  cool  down  this  heat  outside  the  council 
than  inside  it.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject,  because  I  think  that  the  spirit  that  is 
right  in  dealing  with  the  Parish  Council  illustrates  the  spirit  with  which  the  Church 
should  deal  with  the  several  social  questions  that  arise  from  day  to  day. 

Now,  we  come  to  perhaps  a  more  thorny  question — the  action  of  the  Church  in 
political  life.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  given  the  answer 
Co  this  question  that  I  am  inclined  to  give  to-day.  I  should  then  have  said,  '*  Let 
the  Church  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible  with  politics,  as  politics  nowadays  are 
party  politics."  In  party  politics  there  is  so  much  bitterness,  so  much  falseness,  so 
much  over-reaching,  such  inconsistencies,  that  it  is  as  well  that  the  Church  should 
keep  clear  of  them  all  as  far  as  possible.  It  has  done  so  in  the  past ;  I  would  it  were 
possible  in  the  future.  But,  unfortunately,  circumstances  have  altered.  We  have 
seen  a  responsible  Government  of  this  country  introduce  a  Bill  into  Parliament  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  an  attack  upon  the  Church.  It  is  a  measure  for  the  mutilation  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  confiscation  of  its  revenues  in  certain  dioceses— a 
mere  preliminary  step  to  the  same  work  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Now,  what 
should  be  the  action  of  the  Church  ?  I  will  read  from  the  weighty  manifesto  issued 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  two  archbishops  and  bishops  of  our  Church. 
They  say : — 

'*  Its  plan  of  disendowment  is  to  alienate  for  secular  purposes  those  ancient  gifts  by 
which  the  service  of  God  and  the  pastoral  care  of  Christian  people  have  been  for 
centuries  maintained  in  every  parish.  We  cannot  but  look  on  these  gifts  as  the 
heritage  of  the  poor.  The  poor  would  at  once  be  deprived  of  their  legal  right  to  a 
free  place  in  their  parish  church,  to  the  spiritual  services  which  they  have  been  always 
able  to  claim,  from  the  baptism  of  their  children  to  the  burial  of  their  dead,  and  to 
the  residence  among  them  of  a  pastor  to  visit  them  and  minister  to  their  sick  and 
dying.  .  •  •  We  are  bound  as  trustees  of  a  sacred  heritage  to  call  upon  every 
Christian  man.  Churchman  or  Nonconformist,  who  values  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers,  and  observes  the  spiritual  work  proceeding  in  his  own  times,  to  consider,  in 
God's  sight,  how  the  vote  he  records  may  preserve  or  alienate  gifts  given  ages  ago, 
and  used  ever  since  for  God*s  service  and  the  people's  welfare.* 

Just  one  word,  in  conclusion,  to  the  clergy.     You  have  not  put  yourselves  into  this 
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strife ;  it  has  been  thrown  upon  you.  In  carrying  it  through  never  forget  your  first 
and  highest  duty.  To  the  laity  I  would  say,  this  conflict  has  been  thrust  upon  you* 
Take  care  that  you  acquit  yourselves  like  men ;  but,  above  all,  take  care  that  you 
acquit  yourselves  like  Christian  men. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

I  HAVE  ventured  to  ask  leave  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  on  this  subject,  because  for 
eighteen  years  of  my  life,  the  best  years  of  my  ministerial  life,  I  lived  in  a  small 
country  parish.  Those  days  are  passed  and  gone,  and  I  hope  there  are  not  too  many 
cathedral  dignitaries  in  the  Congress,  if  I  venture  to  say  that  the  warmth  and  the- 
earnestness  and  devotion  which  characterizes  the  worship  of  that  parish  made  me  say 
to  one  who  is  now  a  bishop,  as  I  left  the  cathedral  with  him,  in  the  days  of  his  being 
a  canon,  '*  My  dear  friend,  a  fortnight  of  this  would  freeze  the  religion  out  of  my  soul 
for  the  warmth  and  fire  of  the  English  peasant,  when  he  has  got  the  truth  in  him,  is  some* 
thing  to  live  in  the  midst  of."  Many  things  have  fallen  from  speakers  this  afternoon ; 
so  miiny,  that  one  is  almost  compelled  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  thing  to  add.  I  have, 
however,  still  one  thing  to  add.  Among  all  the  saintly  lives  that  I  have  known,  I 
have  seen  no  saintliness  of  life  that  has  ever  exceeded  the  deep  religion  of  the  English 
peasants — considerate  for  one  another,  tender  in  so  many  relations  of  life,  having  a 
strong  and  calm  hold  of  the  faith  when  once  it  has  been  placed  in  their  hearts,  self- 
denying,  and  strangely  faithful  to  the  Church  in  days  when  the  Church  was  too  little 
faithful  to  them.  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart.  They  are  worth  loving  and  worth 
honouring.  Sometimes,  when  communicating  them,  I  could  have  knelt  down  and 
kissed  their  horny  hands,  in  which  I  placed  the  Body  of  our  Lord.  But  we  are  to 
think  of  the  results  of  work  in  parishes.  It  is  not  for  us  to  work  for  results,  but  some 
results  have  been  seen.  When  I  entered  upon  that  parish — I  am  not  speaking  of 
work  of  my  own — I  found  that  out  of  six  hundred  people,  there  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  communicants.  There  was  a  daily  service — I  am  speaking  of  the  year  185 1 
— and  there  was  a  choral  celebration  every  Sunday,  and  many  other  celebrations 
besides.  And  those  people  loved  the  music  of  their  church.  It  was,  I  hope,  simple, 
as  some  speakers  have  suggested  that  it  should  be ;  and  they  sang  the  music  of  the 
Eucharist  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  may  be  that  if  critical  musicians  had 
been  there,  they  would  have  used  the  word  ** harmony"  with  a  different  meaning 
from  that  which  was  given  to  it  by  an  old  woman  of  the  parish,  who  said  that  "  the 
service  was  all  in  a  harmony."  They  might  have  thought  there  was  no  harmony  in 
it.  I  am  afraid  that  sometimes  it  was  rather  inharmonious,  but  however  unattuned 
their  voices  were,  their  hearts  were  attuned  by  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ.  So 
never  despair  of  your  peasants ;  there  is  much  to  do  with  them,  much  that  you  may 
do  with  hope  and  courage — aye,  with  the  certainty  of  your  efforts  availing  and  being 
blessed.  Sometimes  when  you  visit  a  sick  bed,  and  most  of  all  when  you  are  called 
to  leave  the  parish  and  to  say  good-bye,  you  will  find  that  you  have  helped  some 
souls.  I  shall  never  forget  my  own  farewells  to  my  people.  Nor  can  I  ever  forget  the 
last  Sunday  I  spent  with  them.  We  had  no  sermon  that  morning,  but  determined 
once  more  to  communicate  together.  Their  eyes  sadly  turned  to  me,  as  if  they  would 
have  said,  **  Are  you  going  to  leave  us  ?  "  and  we  felt  that  our  hearts  were  bemg  torn 
asunder.  For  these  peasants  have  hearts,  hearts  that  are  better  reached  by  the 
simple  truths  of  Christianity  than  by  any  other  things  you  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
them.  Trust  them,  love  them  !  Do  not  think  they  are  slow,  for  often  they  really 
words  once  received  into  their  hearts  mean  something,  and  action  follows.  Yes, 
understand  when  you  think  they  are  not  taking  in  a  single  word  you  are  saying,  and 
and  perhaps  I  may  take  up  the  advice  of  one  of  the  Speakers,  for  I  -am  thoroughly 
with  him  m  the  view  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  a  country  parish  is  to 
take  care  and  read  the  lessons  well.  The  present  Bishop  of  Wakefield  told  me  that 
he  made  it  a  point  always  to  read  the  lessons  himself,  because  he  felt  the  Word 
of  God  was  not  placed  high  enough.  On  one  occasion  when  he  did  this,  someone 
remarked,  "  What,  a  ftishop  to  read  the  lesson  I  "  as  if  that  was  something  too  mean 
for  one  in  his  high  office ;  from  that  time  he  determined  to  read  one  of  the  lessons 
himself.  I  should  commend  this  thought  to  all  the  clergy  here  present,  that  they 
may  not  put  aside  a  great  point  of  influnece,  in  committing  the  reading  of   the 
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lessons  to  others,  the  influence  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  which  should  be  poured  into 
the  souls  of  their  people  by  those  who  have  been  appointed  by  God  to  be  His 
ministers.  Shall  I  cause  you,  perhaps,  too  much  amusement  after  these  words,  if  I 
tell  you  of  a  strange  incident  in  which  the  power  of  reading  came  home  to  me  in 
my  early  days  in  this  dear  country  parish.  One  of  my  congregation  met  me  and 
said  :  "  I  heard  your  father  read  the  lessons  on  Sunday,  and  I  said,  as  he  read  them» 
I  hope  you  will  preach.  And  when  he  did  preach,  I  could  almost  have  laughed  at 
him,  he  looked  so  pleasant."  I  hope  I  have  not  thrown  those  words  out  in  vain. 
There  is  a  cheeriness  of  face,  a  hopefulness  of  manner,  an  expression  of  tenderness 
in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  which  all  mean  kindliness,  and  there  are  few  things  that 
strike  the  country  people  more  than  this  kindliness;  so  then,  hope,  work,  and  trust, 
be  patient — above  all,  be  kindly,  and  give  them  the  whole  truth  of  God. 


The   Rev.  C   Wellington  Furse,  Canon  of  Westminster, 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Oxford. 

The  prominence  given  to  country  parishes  in  these  discussions  shows  that  the  attention 
of  the  Church  is  Mng  more  particularly  directed  to  them  at  the  present  moment.  I 
am  sure,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  those  who  have  arranged  the  list  of  subjects  have 
exercised  a  very  wise  discretion.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Tbere  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  by  God's  providence  what  was  forty  or  nfty  years  since  a  great  crisis  in  the  work 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  our  large  centres  of  population  has  passed  away,  and  the 
Church  is  prospering.  I  remember,  not  so  long  before  the  last  illness  of  that  righteous 
and  brave  statesman,  William  Edward  Forster,  his  talking  to  me  about  the  Church 
in  those  parts  of  Yorkshire  with  which  he  was  most  acquainted.  He  spoke  modestly, 
and  said :  *'  I  can  only  speak  of  the  places  I  know  best,  Bradford  and  Leeds,  but 
what  is  true  of  those  great  towns  I  suppose  is  true  of  others  also."  He  spoke  from  an 
independent  point  of  view  but  with  perfect  confidence,  of  the  enormous  progress 
and  increased  influence  of  the  Church  in  all  those  northern  manufacturing  towns. 
What  is  true  of  those  towns  is  true  of  the  greatest  of  all— London.  You  may  see  the 
Church's  influence  at  work  in  that  great  city.  This  success  of  the  Church  in  great 
cities  ought  to  encourage  those  interested  in  country  parishes.  The  work  here, 
though  it  may  be  a  paradox  to  say  so,  is  the  more  diflicult  of  the  two.  In  the  country 
parish  there  is  not  the  quickness  of  life  that  we  have  in  towns,  not  the  same  collision 
of  thought,  not  the  same  contagious  influence  to  be  found,  as  in  the  population  of  large 
towns,  full  of  bright,  clever,  reading  artisans.  But,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  country 
parishes  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  impatience.  You  expect  to  see  results  sooner 
than  is  reasonable.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  invidious  comparisons  between  the  eflbrts 
of  one  generation  and  another,  but  it  is  enough  to  remember  what  the  Church  was 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  In  the  first  place  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  in 
my  part  of  North  Devonshire  to  see  a  considerable  parish  of  five  hundred,  six  hundred, 
or  seven  hundred  people  which  had  no  resident  rector,  or  even  a  curate.  It  was  a 
common  thing  for  the  curates  to  live  in  the  neighboilTlnjgnrown,  six  or  seven  miles  from 
their  parish.  Again,  an  evening  service  was  never  heard  of  on  Sunday  in  the  village 
church,  while  Nonconformist  chapels  did  a  **  roaring  trade  "  every  Sunday  evening ;  and 
though  the  churches  were  never  opened  on  the  Sunday  evening,  yet  the  clergymen 
were  rather  hurt  because  the  people  flocked  to  the  chapels.  Again,  this  is  a  point 
not  to  be  forgotten.  During  a  part  of  my  early  education  (by  no  means  the  least 
pleasant  part),  I  learnt  to  ride  to  hounds  under  five  masters  of  the  craft.  Of  these  five 
masters  of  hounds  three  were  beneficed  clergymen  in  this  county.  One  main  thing  I  am 
persuaded  must  be  done  in  our  parishes  to  persuade  the  people  that  there  is  a  cardinal 
difference  between  the  Church  and  Nonconformity,  which  is  not  the  historical  Christi- 
anity', but  which  is  to  teach.  When  I  heard  Mr.  Porter  give  that  most  beautiful  account, 
in  a  humble,  enthusiastic  way,  of  his  own  parish,  I  thought  to  myself  **  that  is  all 
very  well,  but  that  cannot  be  done  without  the  teachin/r,"  What  I  mean  by  teaching, 
is  the  appeal  to  the  mind  and  reason,  as  well  as  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  You 
have  far  greater  advantages  than  we  had  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  because  even  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  present  generation  are  educated.  You  have  far  more 
educated  and  receptive  congregations  in  the  humblest  parishes  than  we  had  in  a  former 
generation,  and  I  say  you  are  bound  to  use  this  advantage.  You  will  never  do  it 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  Church,  nor  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Prayer-book  ; 
I  mean  within  the  ordinary  services  of  the  Church.  You  must  have  real  teaching  of 
all  classes  and  all  ages.     We  have  been  almost  sick  of  hearing  about  the  great 
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difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend  in  getting  hold  of  young  people  when  they 
are  confirmed,  and  so  on.  The  way  to  get  hold  of  the  people  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  the  way  to  build  up  the  Church  is  to  teach  the 
people  in  their  homes,  one  principal  and  indispensable  method  of  doing  so  being  the 
systematic  teaching  in  cottage  lectures.  For  ttiis  you  do  not  want  new  churches,  or 
^ven  mission  chapels.     One  room  lent  you  in  a  cottage  is  enough. 


The  Rev.  N.  Green  Armytage,  Incumbent  of  S.  Aidan's, 

Boston. 

In  the  few  minutes  allowed  me  I  desire  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  choral  Eucharist 
every  Sunday  at  the  usual  hour  of  prayer  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  divine  service 
•^jomed  by  the  Ornaments  Rubric  Such  a  service  alone  is  an  act  of  the  highest 
worship  as  no  other  service  is,  being  the  only  divine  and  Scriptural  service  of  the 
Church ;  and  ritualism,  viewed  apart  from  its  spiritual  significance,  is  plainly  seen  to  be 
an  innate  idea  common  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  dispensations. 
Being  commanded  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  thus  acknowledged  as  right  in  itself, 
while  its  absence  from  the  New  Testament  pages  merely  argues,  not  its  antagonism  to 
the  Gospel  spirit,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  as  a  mark  of  divine  service, 
for  it  is  nowhere  condemned  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  thing  abrogated.  Ritualism 
also  is  a  recognition  in  its  religious  form  of  the  dramatic  instmct  in  man,  which  was 
implanted  in  him  by  God,  and  which,  in  its  secular  aspect,  finds  pleasure  in  theatrical 
representations.  Matins  must  in  many  places  be  said  plainly  at  an  earlier  hour  in 
churches  where  matins  and  Eucharist  cannot  both  be  cnorally  rendered.  The  lesser 
iservice  must  give  way  to  the  greater.  Timid  clergy  may  ask  how  this  change  is  to 
take  place.  In  this  way :  The  priest  entering  a  very  neglected  parish  has  but  to  teach 
the  faith  d(^matically,  definitely,  and  decisively,  "  as  one  having  authority,"  and  not 
as  the  scrib^  of  Puritanism,  and  this  continually  and  continuously.  Then,  m  time,  the 
people  thus  faithfully  taught  will  spontaneously  say  to  him,  **  *  Shew  all  this  to  our 
•eyes  *  by  means  of  a  ritual  service.  We  will  supply  the  cost  of  such  a  service,  the 
vestnients,  the  light,  and  the  incense,  as  our  duty,  seeing  you  have  done  your  duty  by 
teaching  us  the  doctrine  which  is  at  the  root  of  ritual.'* 


ROYAL    PUBLIC    ROOMS, 
Wednesday    Afternoon,    October    ioth,    1894. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  DD., 

Lord  Bishop  of  London  in  the  Chair. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

(i)  The  Best  Means  of  Securing  Fulness  of  Attention,  Definite- 
ness  of  Instruction  and  Earnestness  of  Tone  for  the 
Religious  Education  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Classes 
— Having  Regard  to  Difference  and  Uncertainty  of 
Belief  amongst  both  Parents  and  Teachers. 

(2)  The  Policy  of  the  Church  in  Regard  to  the  Organization 
of  Secondary  Education. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Westcott,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity,  Cambridge  ; 
Headmaster  of  Sherborne  School,  Dorset 

As  I  rise  to  deal  with  this  most  difficult  and  important  question  I  am 
irresistibly  reminded  of  a  little  incident  which  happened  what  seems  to 
me  a  long,  long  time  ago.    A  young  man  had  been  invited  to  give  his 
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views  on  some  topic  of  Sunday  school  management  at  a  terminal 
gathering  of  the  teachers  of  historic  *'  Jesus  Lane.'*  It  was  not  his 
function  to  open  the  debate,  that  was  left  for  a  more  experienced  hand  ; 
and  so  it  fell  to  him,  before  he  spoke,  to  listen  to  a  speaker  whose 
fertility  of  resource  and  suggestion  appeared  to  have  positively  no  end. 
Black-boards,  coloured  chalks,  Bible  "clocks'* — every  sort  and  kind  of 
ingenious  device  for  securing  that  attention  which  so  few  children  at 
the  outset  care  to  give — were  poured  out  by  this  resourceful  person  in 
an  interminable  stream,  until  the  courage  of  the  listener,  **  impregnant 
of  his  cause,''  had  all  but  oozed  away ;  his  knees  shook,  his  cheeks 
blanched,  and  he  wished  himself  anywhere  but  where  he  was  !  What  he 
felt  then,  I  feel  again  to-day.  There  are  men  in  plenty  in  our  most 
happy  profession  who  could  provide  schemes  of  doctrinal  instruction, 
with  schedules  and  time-tables  duly  appended,  to  exhibit  the  most 
fruitful  use  of  the  few  short  hours  which  the  exigencies  of  secular 
education  place  at  our  disposal.  Let  me  confess  at  once  I  cannot. 
There  is  little  that  I  can  offer  save  bare  statement  of  the  problem  : 
the  solution  will  appear  to  you  to  be  painfully  inadequate.  But  you 
will  bear  with  me,  I  do  not  doubt,  for  at  least  my  interest  in  the 
question  is  as  yours.  All  of  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  even 
French  journals  recognize  the  truth  of  this— all  of  us  are  convinced  that 
religious  instruction  is  not  ''a,"  but  **the''  vital  part  of  all  training. 
All  of  us — and  here  I  claim  to  be  not  one  whit  behind  any  in  this  room 
— all  of  us  are  convinced  that  in  any  case  this  religious  training  must  be 
on  definite  lines.  We  are  no  believers  in  the  milk  and  watery  com- 
modity called  "  undenominationalism."  Definite  creed,  definite 
discipline,  definite  organization,  these  we  believe  to  be  (men  being  what 
they  are)  essential  elements  in  any  genuinely  "  fruit  bearing  "  religious 
education.  We  are  all  agreed ;  the  question  is,  how  shall  we  secure  it  ? 
How  are  we  to  make  our  young  people  Christians  at  once  and  Church- 
men? What  is  the  method  to  be  employed?  What  the  secret  of 
success  ? 

The  real  answer,  my  friends,  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  hard  to  realize.  It 
is,  in  a  word,  "  get  the  right  teachers."  There  are  men  who  will  put 
more  of  religious  instruction  into  the  multiplication  table  than  others 
will  into  the  Apostles'  Creed  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  If  only  we 
could  secure  these,  the  whole  difficulty  were  solved.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them.  So,  things  being  what  they  are, 
we  must  consider  what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  to  secure  that  our 
pupils  shall  not  fail  altogether  of  what  we  would  have  them  have.  This 
will  seem  to  be  a  very  simple  matter — it  has  seemed  a  very  simple 
matter  to  a  large  number  of  our  clerical  brethren  in  connection  with  the 
great  London  School  Board  controversy — but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  it  seems.  For  there  is  no  virtue  whatever  in  religious 
"  knowledge  "  merely  as  knowledge ;  wise  men  have  taught  us  (and  I 
for  one  am  very  ready  to  listen)  that  there  is  not  much  virtue  in  any 
knowledge  as  such  ;  in  knowledge  of  what  is  called  Divinity  there  is  less 
than  none. 

Personally  I  would  far  rather  have  a  son  of  mine  taught  no  doctrine, 
no  Church  history,  no  Bible  knowledge  at  all,  than  have  him  taught 
them  under  unsatisfactory  conditions.  And  what  conditions  are 
satisfactory  ?    None,  simply  none,  unless  there  is  a  readiness  to  hear 
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upon  the  part  of  the  taught,  and  a  readiness  to  speak  upon  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure 
either  in  a  school  class  room.  It  is  on  this  point,  first  and  foremost, 
that  I  would  fain  enlarge.  The  first  element  in  the  problem  to  be 
grasped  (as  I  conceive  it)  is  the  lack  of  sympathy  with  dogmatic 
instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Now,  it  is  no  intention  of  mine 
to  bring  charges  against  my  brethren,  many  of  whom  are  more  success- 
ful, and  very  many  of  whom  are  more  qualified  to  speak  on  the  score  of 
experience,  than  I  am  myself.  Schoolmasters  are  not  irreligious  men ; 
they  are  not  irreverent  men  ;  very  far  from  it.  Men  do  not  trifle  with 
other  people's  children  any  more  than  they  do  with  their  own.  But 
the  bulk  of  them  are,  and  will  be  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  "  laymen." 
It  is  even  quite  possible  that  many  of  them  might  have  taken  *'  Holy 
Orders,'*  only  they  would  not  **  bind  "  themselves.  At  any  rate 
•*  un-bound'*  they  are,  and  they  fully  realize  that  they  are  "  un-bound," 
and  shrink  (in  this  being  not  unlike  the  generality  of  men)  from  taking 
on  themselves  the  bondage  of  fixed  and  definite  dogma. 

This  is  a  feeling  to  which  the  clerical  body  are  necessarily  strange  ; 
with  them  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  towards  crystallization ; 
doctrine  of  the  distinctest  character  (be  it  '<  high "  or  ''  low  ^)  is  in 
clerical  circles  vigorously  and  even  passionately  maintained.  The 
pressure  is  always  at  work,  and  always  upwards.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
educated  laity  ;  it  is  not  so  at  seats  of  learning ;  it  is  not  so  even  in  the 
minds  of  senior  pupils  at  large  schools.  There  is  a  feeling  very  widely 
abroad  that  creeds  and  formularies  are  somewhat  discredited.  There  is 
a  general  vagueness  of  view  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent, 
and  the  reason  probably  is  to  be  found  in  our  changed  attitude  towards 
Holy  Writ.  We  have  discovered  that  the  Bible  is  not  one  book,  but 
many ;  we  have  discovered  that  revelation  is  not  (so  to  speak)  homo- 
geneous, that  there  is  for  instance  a  moral  progression  in  the  character 
of  the  Deity  as  He  is  revealed  to  us.  We  have  discovered  that  some 
books  are  decidedly  more  fruitful  and  edifying  than  others ;  that  epistle 
differs  from  epistle  in  tone,  in  attitude,  I  had  almost  said  "  in  glory.*' 
Criticism  of  the  methodical  character,  with  its  investigation  into  dates 
and  documents  and  developments  of  doctrine,  while  it  is  fraught  with 
blessings  in  many  ways,  has  brought  with  it  this  great  inconvenience :  it 
has  made  men  feel  uncertain  as  to  the  foundations  of  their  faith.  They 
are  left  in  a  haze,  and  in  a  haze  they  will  remain  till  the  day  comes 
when  they  find  that  it  is  not  the  "Book,"  but  the  '*  Person  **  revealed 
in  the  Book,  Who  is  the  centre  and  foundation  and  headspring  of 
belief. 

And  it  is  not  merely  this  intellectual  vagueness  which  makes  the 
ordinary  schoolmaster  not  an  ideal  teacher  of  religion.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  life  he  leads  is  not  conducive  to  a  high  spirituality, 
and  that  for  two  reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  very  busy.  We  are 
all  of  us,  we  schoolmasters,  apt  to  take  refuge  in  the  maxim,  laborart  est 
orare  ;  and  let  us  hope  it  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world  in  which 
he  lives  is  not  one  of  dark  shadows  and  impressive  catastrophes,  m 
iv  avrocc  cyirlScc  Aql  vioi  yap,  "  There  are  still  hopes  of  them :  they 
are  young,  you  know,*'  is  in  school  life  almost  universally  true.  There 
are  sins  indeed,  and  tears  of  penitence,  but  we  see  not  much  of  either, 
and  this  tends  to  deaden  the  sense  of  spiritual  conflict.    And  lastly, 
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religious  teaching  aims  at  conviction,  and  conviction  depends  on 
earnestness*  and  earnestness  is  based  on  love ;  and  how  many  men  are 
prepared  to  say  they  really  love  their  pupils  ?  If  they  do  not,  if  their 
interest  falls  short  of  that,  they  had  better  leave  purely  religious  teaching 
on  one  side.  On  this  I  have  dwelt  at  length,  because  it  is  the  prime 
consideration  on  which  our  conclusions  must  rest.  In  religious 
instruction,  if  anywhere,  the  **  half"  is  likely  to  prove  more  than  the 
^'  whole."  Systematic  doctrinal  instruction  could  be  given  in  Form  :  there 
might  be  lessons  in  Church  catechism,  in  Prayer-book,  in  Church 
history.  Personally,  putting  aside  the  question  which  comes  very  near 
to  us  public  schoolmasters,  whether  such  a  system  is  in  keeping  with 
our  position  as  instructors  of  all  the  nation,  which  I  firmly  believe  it 
is  not,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth  while  to  try ;  little  or  nothing  will 
come  of  it.  In  many  schools  it  could  only  be  done  by  the  head- 
master, and  supposing  he  had  the  time  it  would  not  probably  produce 
an  adequate  return.  From  the  heart  to  the  heart  it  must  go,  and  if  it 
did  go  from  the  heart  it  might  only  go  to  the  head.  The  circuit  of 
sympathy  in  the  class  room  is  apt  to  be  incomplete.  I  should  keep, 
then,  for  class  instruction  this  much  and  only  this :  the  history  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  the  story  of  Israel,  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus  in  the 
Gospel,  the  birth  struggles  of  the  early  Church.  They  are  at  once 
common  to  all  Christians,  and  may  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  that 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  text  may  be  reasonably  full,  while  the  doctrinal- 
exegetical  element  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

But  what  becomes  of  our  definite  Church  instruction  ?  It  has  been 
said  by  an  authority  on  schools  (and  with  him  I  most  cordially  agree) 
that "  religious  "  instruction  in  this  sense  must  always  be  associated  with 
worship.  And  that  points  to  the  school  chapel  as  the  home  of  all' 
Church  teaching.  So  would  I  have  it;  so  only  can  we  secure  in 
reasonable  likelihood  the  sympathy  of  the  listener — the  second  of  the 
two  vital  conditions.  Chances  may  occur  elsewhere,  and  if  they  do 
occur  they  can  be  used ;  but  you  must  not  count  on  them.  In  the  chapel 
you  have  all  your  boys,  and  they  are  sobered  by  the  place,  sobered  by 
prayer  and  praise  and  solemn  reading ;  it  is  not  even  school :  they  are 
not  compelled  to  listen ;  all  who  do  listen  are  listening  because  they 
want  to  listen.  To  them  you  can  speak  with  profit.  And  above  all 
there  are  times  when  this  feeling  of  solemnity  and  awe  is  deepened 
a  hundred  fold.  It  is  when  boys  (and  of  course  it  is  equally  true  of  girls) 
assemble  with  their  teacher  (their  pastor  I  had  rather  say)  to  discourse 
of  and  listen  to  the  high  truths  of  the  Faith  on  the  eve  of  Confirmation. 
That  is  the  time  of  times,  the  opportunity  of  opportunities :  if  you 
cannot  make  a  boy  (God  helping  you)  a  loyal  Churchman  then,  when 
are  you  like  to  do  it  ?  To  my  mind,  **  never  " ;  that  "  never  "  I  am  sure 
you  echo,  too. 

And  this  is  all  I  have  to  say.  It  is  bald  ;  it  is  not  convincing  ;  but 
It  is  the  result  of  ten  years'  full  experience.  That  it  is  possible  to  turn 
out  boys  and  girls  who  should  give  the  proper  answer  to  stock 
doctrinal  questions,  I  do  not  deny.  I  know  it  can  be  done.  It  is  a 
purely  mechanical  process,  like  making  bricks.  But  do  not  think  they 
are  "Churchmen,"  for  they  are  not.  There  are  no  "shortcuts"  to 
spiritual  achievement.  The  Churchmen  we  want  to  make  are  made  in 
a  different  way.    The  knowledge  must  be  their  own,  not  "  forced  in,*' 
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but  "  dniDk  in  "  willingly,  and  all  the  teacher  can  do  to  help  them  in 
this  thing  is  to  speak  from  his  heart  to  them,  when  they  are  listening 
from  their  hearts,  and  serving  God  himself  devoutly  and  quietly — as 
God  shall  be  good  to  him — by  example,  by  sympathy,  by  counsel,  to 
cherish  every  germ  of  spiritual  aspiration,  and  water  every  plant  of 
heavenly  growth.  It  is  only  *'  retail "  dealing  which  pa3rs  in  the  end 
with  human  souls. 

It  is  little  I  have  said  to  make  things  clearer,  and  that  little  has  been 
one-sided,  fragmentary.  If  it  has  been  confined  to  what  I  know — the 
life  at  a  public  boarding  school — it  is  safer  to  speak  within  the  bounds 
of  the  familiar.  Still,  in  all  secondary  schools,  •*  day"  or  "boarding," 
for  girls  or  boys,  the  secret  of  success  in  religious  training  is  the 
same.  Two  points,  I  conceive,  we  must  safeguard  as  all  essential : 
the  one  is  the  careful  maintenance  of  daily  religious  worship,  coupled 
(as  wisdom  shall  suggest)  with  short  and  plain  instruction ;  the  other, 
the  earnest  recognition  of  the  truth  that  teaching  is  a  sacred  function. 

It  is  here  we  are  like  to  fail ;  it  is  here  we  are  failing  now.  My 
father,  when  he  went  to  the  See  over  which  he  now  presides,  said  that 
it  was  a  strength  to  him  to  call  to  mind  that  three  of  his  sons  had  been 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  great  church  on  the  Wear,  and  that  one 
of  them  was  a  schoolmaster,  one  a  missionary,  one  a  parish  priest,  and 
"  in  that  order." 

The  Church  of  England,  does  not  hold  with  him,  and  yet  the  schools 
are  clearly  the  source  from  which  we  look  to  draw  the  folks  that  shall 
consecrate  their  lives  to  God  both  here  at  home  and  in  the  mission  field. 
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We  must  all  acknowledge  that  women  and  girls,  as  a  rule,  have  very 
scanty  religious  knowledge,  and,  only  too  often,  unsettled  views.  Our 
religious  education  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  higher  education. 
Perhaps  the  main  cause  is,  that  the  conscience  of  women  is  not  awake 
on  the  matter  of  solid  religious  instruction.  If  women  had,  as  a  body, 
realized  that  their  intellects  had  a  duty  in  the  matter,  as  clearly  as  they 
do  realize  that  their  emotions  have,  the  difficulty  would  be  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  met.  Their  conscience  is  awake  on  the  subject  of  good  little 
books,  and  these  are  read  assiduously ;  but  the  ordinary  girl  of  to-day 
is  not  so  likely  to  realize  this  intellectual  duty  as  was  her  grandmother. 
The  evangelical  revival,  though  it  did  untold  good  spiritually,  yet  had 
the  defect  of  its  quality,  and  was  apt  to  substitute  emotional,  spiritual 
edification,  for  instruction.  The  Catholic  revival  has  also  a  share  in 
causing  the  present  deficiency,  for  it  has  led  the  younger  generation 
towards  attractive  services,  and  has  left  no  time  on  Sunday  for  the  dull, 
but  instructive,  **  Sunday  books"  so  diligently  read  by  our  grandmothers. 
Worship  has  displaced  instruction  in  many  households. 

You  can  have  few  things  better  than  spiritual  edification  on  Sunday, 
and  none  better  than  worship  ;  but,  for  all  that,  sober,  continuous,  and 
definite  instruction  is  still  needed.  If  the  religious  world  has  had  some 
share  in  the  present  low  ebb  of  instruction,  of  course  the  worldly 
world  has  had  far  more.  Religious  instruction  is  being  sapped  in  nine 
houses  out  of  ten,  by  the  growing  un-moralization  of  good  people,  by 
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the  secularism  which  is  destroying  the  solid  reh'gious  basis  of  the  English 
character.  How  many  houses  do  you  know  (of  position  and  standing, 
enabling  them  to  set  the  tone  of  others)  where  there  is  a  definite 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  as  to  the  people  who  are  called  on,  as  to 
the  novels  and  newspapers  which  lie  on  the  drawing-room  table,  as  to 
the  theatres  which  are  allowed,  as  to  the  keeping  of  Sunday  ? 

It  is  building  on  sand  to  teach  religion  at  school,  when,  at  home 
Sunday  is  a  mockery,  and  standards  nowhere ;  and  this  in  so-called  nice 
homes.  A  girl's  foes  are  too  often  they  of  her  own  household ;  her 
religion  depends  primarily  on  the  tone  set  by  father  and  mother,  and  not 
on  the  words  of  clergy  or  teacher.  If  in  spite  of  all  the  currents  in 
the  present  tide  of  affairs,  which  distract  the  ordinary  girl  from  religious 
study^  she  yet  wishes  to  improve  herself,  she  is  frightened  by  feeling  the 
vastness  of  the  subject.  One  book  here,  and  one  book  there,  seems  such 
a  drop  in  the  ocean,  and  very  likely  she  will  find  that  she  has  read  some- 
thing as  much  out  of  date  as  if  she  studied  Miss  Martineau's  stories  for 
her  political  economy.  She  needs  direction.  Who  is  to  give  it  ?  Can 
schools  do  what  is  required  ?  They  can  do  something,  but  the  main 
thing  in  schools  is,  surely,  to  familiarize  girls  with  our  Lord's  life,  and  to 
make  it  their  standard  and  daily  example,  their  divine  warrant  for  success 
in  daily  temptations  and  difficulties.  You  can  give  home  truths  in  these 
practical  lessons  at  school,  which  few  mothers  would  dare  give  and  which 
few  daughters  would  take.  This  moral  part  of  the  teaching  is  better  fitted 
for  school,  because  it  is  noncontentious  doctrinally,  and  the  doctrinal 
part  is  better  fitted  for  home,  because,  amongst  other  reasons,  it  is  non- 
contentious  practically.  Practical  exposition  of  the  Gospels  is  very 
contentious  when  it  bears  hard  on  some  personal  fault  of  the  child,  who 
is  nibbed  the  wrong  way  when  its  mother  says  home  truths. 

The  teacher  says  them  in  class,  and  the  child,  the  ordinary  well- 
meaning  child  (who  yet  cannot  stand  them  at  home)  is  pricked  in 
conscience  much  more  than  if  she  had  been  listening  at  home  in  an 
irritable  and  self-exculpatory  frame  of  mind.  In  such  lesson^  a  Christian 
teacher  must  inevitably  teach  all  the  fundamental  Christian  doctrines, 
in  short,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  whether  the  words  of  the  creed  are  taught 
or  not,  otherwise  the  lessons  would  be  meaningless.  Knowledge  of  Old 
and  New  Testament  History,  and  such  practical  teaching  as  I  have 
spoken  of,  leaves  time  for  little  else  in  school,  even  if  the  rest,  /.^., 
distinctively  denominational  doctrine,  came  within  the  proper  sphere  of 
school  teaching.  This  definite  doctrinal  instruction  must  be  given 
somewhere.  But  except  in  a  school  with  a  known  bias  which  exercises 
a  certain  selective  influence  on  the  parents  who  choose  it,  you  are  sure 
to  have  to  deal  with  people  of  very  varying  views,  even  within  the  limits 
of  the  Church  of  England.  When  you  have  an  undenominational 
school  these  difficulties  are  intensified.  Are  you,  in  this  latter  case,  to 
lament  that  your  hands  are  tied  by  honour,  and  that  your  mouth  is 
shut  on  a  most  important  branch  of  school  teaching?  No  !  It  is  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  child's  learning,  but  not  of  school  teaching. 
It  is  better  given  in  Confirmation  classes  by  the  clergyman,  who  is  the 
professional  and  better  equipped  teacher  of  it ;  on  Sundays  at  home  by 
the  parents,  who  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  exactly  what  they  want 
the  child  to  believe.  The  teacher  does  not  know  the  views  of  each 
child's  home,  and,  if  she  did  could  only  impart  her  own,  which  could 
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no.t  suit  all  of  those  homes.  Children  are  very  quick  to  take  up  the 
views  inculcated  in  school,  and  we  teachers  need  to  he  scrupulously 
careful  lest  we  bias  them  against  their  parents'  views.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  of  a  day  school,  and  of  an  undenominational  day  school.  If 
you  ask,  can  definite  Anglican  doctrine  be  given  in  such  a  school  ?  I  say 
•*  No  ! "  And  I  should  not  even  like  to  have  a  special  class  for  Church 
children.  I  like  the  religious  lesson  to  be  the  point  of  union  in  the 
school.  I  should  feel  it  harmful  to  the  children's  tone  of  mind  to  em- 
phasize the  divisions  which  unhappily  exist.  School  is  not  the  place  for 
theological  teaching,  except  of  the  simplest  kind,  but,  for  all  that,  I  hold 
it  most  important  that  the  teachers  should  have  been  definitely  taught. 
Their  own  definiteness  will  permeate  all  their  teaching,  and  do  far  more 
good  than  a  few  special  classes  for  the  children. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  undenominational  difficulty  should  be 
met  by  High  School  teachers  holding  Sunday  classes.  This  I  would 
strongly  deprecate,  not  merely  because  the  teacher  should  be  free  of 
children  on  Sunday,  and  should  take  in,  instead  of  giving  out.  I 
deprecate  the  plan,  first,  because  the  subject  should  not  be  shelved  on 
to  Sunday,  but,  in  so  far  as  schools  undertake  it,  should  have  its  due 
share  of  honour  and  time  during  the  week ;  and  secondly,  because 
parents  should  not  be  encouraged  to  feel  that  the  school  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  moral,  as  it  is  for  the  intellectual,  training  of  the 
child. 

It  is  no  truism  to  insist  on  the  responsibility  of  parents.  With  a 
feeling,  one  part  humility  and  three  parts  laziness,  too  many  parents 
depreciate  their  own  power  in  the  matter,  and  hand  the  child  over  to  us. 
They  may  hand  us  over  their  privileges,  but  they  cannot  hand  us  over 
their  responsibility.  In  responsibility  for  the  religious  training  of  the 
young,  parents  come  first,  the  clergy  second,  and  we  teachers  last.  Let 
me  repeat,  that  I  only  speak  of  day  schools,  where  the  parents  can  take 
part  in  the  education  of  their  children — that  part  should  be  a  religious 
one.  Parents  have  the  children  for  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
Do  you  inwardly  say,  "  That  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  practically  the 
High  School  eats  up  the  day  ?  "  I  answer,  that  I  know  parents  who  do 
find  time  to  keep  a  hold  over  their  children's  minds,  but  that  most 
parents  are  so  busy  with  afternoon  teas  or  committees  that  they  fervently 
desire  to  get  the  children  off  their  hands  for  the  afternoon  as  well  as  the 
morning.  As  long  as  so  many  parents  are  like  that,  I  have  a  right  to 
maintain  that  they  could  if  they  would  find  time  for  some  religious 
instruction,  in  spite  of  High  School  claims. 

So  far,  I  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the  difficulty  of  the  subject — its  negative 
side.     What  positive  remedies  can  be  suggested  ? 

Women  have  now  special  facilities  at  Oxford  for  religious  study,  and 
I  hope  that  some  of  the  students  who  intend  to  be  headmistresses,  or 
special  parish  workers,  may  give  an  extra  year  to  such  work.  But 
this  will  not  solve  the  difficulty  of  religious  education  for  the  upper 
classes.  The  expense  is  too  great  and  the  work  too  hard,  for  ordinary 
cases.  What  can  be  suggested  for  the  ordinary  woman  who  has  no  specisd 
time,  brains,  or  money  at  her  disposal,  and  who  yet  wishes  to  be  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  her  ? 

There  are  various  branches  of  the  subject,  to  each  of  which  she  owes 
some  study — study  of  the  Bible  itself,  both  in  outline  and  in  single 
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books ;  the  present  position  of  science  and  of  criticism  with  regard  to 
religion ;  dogmatics ;  Church  history  ;  illustration  of  the  Bible  in  modern 
discoveries  and  travel;  practical  devotional  reading.  Of  those  seven 
heads,  I  confidently  affirm  that  the  devotional  reading  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  average  woman  could  stand  examination,  and  yet  it  is  her 
duty  to  know  something  of  the  other  six.  How  is  she  to  be  helped  ? 
I  should  like  her  to  have  definite  guidance  in  religious  study,  by  means 
of  an  authorized  scheme  of  reading,  giving  under  such  headings  as  I 
named  just  now,  the  minimum  course  of  reading  which  an  average 
woman  should  feel  bound  to  master  as  an  elementary  part  of  her 
education. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  to  a  sixth  form  girl :  Read  this 
perfectly  practicable  list  of  books  before  you  feel  yourself  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion.  I  should  like  it  to  be  recommended  in  school 
magazines,  in  '*  old  girls*  "  reading  societies ;  I  should  like  to  see  a 
society  among  the  staff  of  each  school  for  reading  it  through  together. 
The  Divinity  School  offers  a  course  too  deep,  and  consequently  too 
limited,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  woman.  The  various  diocesan 
schemes  and  the  Sunday  school  institutes  issue  something  of  the  kind, 
but  they  involve  several  years'  consecutive  study,  and  many  people 
would  prefer  a  shorter  scheme  put  forth  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  parts. 
I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  the  value  of  the  diocesan  schemes  of 
reading — of  the  thought  and  success  with  which  they  are  worked  out — 
but  they  are  not  widespread  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  girls  and  ^ 
women  who  ought  to  join  them.  1  want  something  simpler — a  third 
order  of  religious  study  which  shall  attract  unstudious  girls.  If  it 
were  issued  as  a  penny  leaflet  (revised  often  enough  to  be  kept  up  to 
date),  it  would  be  thankfully  followed  by  many  who  would  hesitate 
to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  a  diocesan  scheme.  There  might 
be  more  than  one  such  list,  so  as  to  give  scope  for  varying  views,  but 
authorization  by  some  committee  of  repute  would  be  a  strong  feature 
of  the  desired  usefulness. 

A  headmistress  often  recommends  a  book  because  it  suits  her  indi- 
vidually, and  it  is  read  by  the  girl,  who  individually  believes  in  her  ; 
but  it  would  be  very  different  if  she  could  say  such  and  such  a  respon- 
sible body  of  clergy  recommend  this  list  as  the  minimum  course  of 
reading  for  every  conscientious  Church  woman.  I  believe  n'ne  girls 
out  of  every  ten,  and  teachers  too,  and  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
district  visitors,  would  gladly  follow  such  a  definite  course.  They 
cannot  in  this  busy  and  migratory  age  feel  sure  of  attending  any  set  of 
lectures,  or  of  keeping  up  year  by  year  with  any  one  diocesan  reading 
scheme,  but  they  would  keep  such  a  short  list  by  them,  and  work  their 
way  through  it  in  course  of  time.  At  present  they  are  frightened  by 
the  width  of  the  subject,  or  read  a  book  here  and  a  pamphlet  there,  as 
their  various  advisers  suggest,  never  getting  any  genersd  idea  of  the 
subject,  such  as  they  have  of  English  literature  or  history.  The  very 
superficiality  of  such  a  list  would  have  the  quality  of  its  defect,  and 
would  induce  many  to  adopt  it  who  would  be  afraid  of  a  more  lengthy 
and  thorough  scheme,  though  it  would  probably  lead  them  on  to  the 
better  work  of  the  diocesan  reading  societies.  I  am  not  advocating 
superficiality  as  opposed  to  solid  reading,  but  superficiality  as  opposed 
to  the  utter  ignorance  which  now  too  often  prevails.     Such  a  list  is 
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feasible,  for,  through  the  kind  help  of  Oxford  advisers,  I  have  one 
which  I  and  my  mistresses  are  now  at  work  on. 

Suppose  such  scheme  of  reading  were  issued,  and  were  recommended 
by  clergy  and  teachers,  would  this  be  enough?  No.  The  tendency 
of  modern  education  is  more  in  the  direction  of  oral  teaching  than  of 
private  reading.  Parents  often  feel  shy  of  undertaking  such  teaching 
with  any  but  quite  young  children,  though  surely  the  best  results  would 
follow  if  they  would  go  through  such  a  course  of  reading  with  their  elder 
daughters.  The  clergy,  being  already  overworked,  as  all  allow  them  to 
be,  can  hardly  see  to  the  religious  education  of  all  upper  class  girls  or 
women  in  the  parish ;  it  is  hard  work  already  to  see  to  the  poor,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  the  Sunday  afternoon  catechizing  profitable  to 
both  rich  and  poor.  A  thoughtful  girl,  accustomed  to  the  hard  head 
work  of  good  school  methods,  requires  as  intellectual  teaching  in 
divinity  as  she  receives  in  school  work.  Such  girls  do  desire  help  in 
this  matter.  If  every  clergyman  would  recommend  such  a  list  as  I 
propose,  or  issue  one  himself,  I  am  certain  nine-tenths  of  the  women 
and  girls  in  his  parish  would  read  it  if  he  definitely  told  them  to  do  so. 
The  Sunday  school  catechizing  would  not  help  them  ;  and  the  clergy- 
man is  too  busy  to  hold  a  special  class  for  them ;  but  could  he  not 
organize  such  a  class,  where  the  outlines  of  the  faith  could  be  studied, 
under  some  one  of  the  clever  unattached  women  to  be  found  in  most 
congregations.  Such  a  woman  would  be  glad  of  the  intellectual  scope 
this  class  would  offer ;  she  would  have  leisure  to  prepare  for  it,  and  in 
time,  when  such  a  class  should  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  usual 
parochial  machinery  (as  mothers'  meetings  are  now),  one  might  hope 
that  such  women  would  go  to  Oxford  to  prepare  seriously  for  the  work. 
The  teaching  should  be  kept  under  the  clergyman's  own  hand,  as  much 
as  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  he  would  find  such  a  class  a  great  help  in 
doing  for  him  the  more  formal  part  of  his  Confirmation  work,  and 
leaving  him  more  time  for  the  spiritual  part. 

With  older  girls  it  would  be  a  nursery  of  parish  workers,  where  they 
could  be  trained  and  tested  before  being  turned  loose  in  a  Sunday 
school,  just  because  here  is  a  class  and  there  is  a  young  lady,  and  it 
seems  natural  to  put  the  two  together  without  in  the  least  knowing 
what  the  combination  will  produce.  I  know  of  a  few  such  classes 
attended  by  High  School  girls  with  the  best  results.  If  parents  cannot, 
or  will  not,  supply  the  doctrinal  teaching,  let  us  hope  that  every  High 
School  may  be  supplemented  by  such  a  class. 

These  are  small  remedies — advice  in  reading  and  upper  class  Bible 
lessons.  Doubtless,  they  are  already  at  work  in  many  places,  but  they 
are  not  as  yet  part  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  every  parish.  It  might 
seem  more  to  the  purpose  to  urge  something  new,  tf.^.,  the  Oxford 
Divinity  School,  now  open  to  women ;  but  religious  education  amongst 
women  is  at  such  a  low  ebb,  that  a  small  remedy  may  be  more  effica- 
cious as  a  beginning.  Every  day  one  sees  more  clearly  the  danger  of 
leaving  women  as  untaught  as  they  now  undoubtedly  are,  in  spite  of 
the  opportunities  for  learning  which  surround  them.  Women  do  not 
like  religious  study^  though  they  enjoy  religious  readings  but  they  would 
carry  out  a  short  scheme  if  their  own  clergyman  told  them  to  do  it ; 
and  though  it  would  not  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  day,  it  would 
obviate  what  makes  nine-tenths  of  the  danger  of  those  difficulties,  i.^.. 
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the  mistiness  and  emptiness  of  their  own  minds  on  this  subject. 
Women  have  developed  their  minds  in  nearly  all  other  subjects,  but  in 
religion  they  are  content  with  the  baby  knowledge  of  the  nursery. 

In  that  severely  helpful  book.  Law's  **  Serious  Call,"  there  is  a 
striking  picture  of  the  man  whose  powers  and  brain  and  knowledge 
were  deepened  and  cultivated  by  every  year  of  his  life,  but  whose 
prayers  remained  as  elementary  as  when  he  was  a  child.  Is  not  the 
same  thing  but  too  often  true  of  women — not  of  their  prayers, 
perhaps,  but  of  their  religious  knowledge. 


(2)  The  Policy  of  the  Church  in  Regard  to  the  Organization 

OF  Secondary  Education. 

The  Right  Rev.  GEORGE  RIDDING,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Southwell. 

It  is  not  in  thoughtless  waste  of  precious  minutes,  but  as  a  real  part  of 
my  paper,  that  I  begin  by  saying  that  I  do  not  understand  what  I  am 
intended  to  discuss.  What  is  meant  in  my  subject  by  the  Church,  or  by 
the  policy  of  the  Church,  I  do  not  know,  and  if  I  know  what  is 
professionally  meant  by  secondary  education,  I  do  not  know  what 
scheme  for  its  organization  is  before  us. 

The  Church  cannot  mean  in  my  subject  the  Church  as  organized 
under  its  authorities,  or  in  its  sacred  synods ;  for  I  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  take  upon  myself  to  state  a  policy  for  that  Church  without 
her  authority ;  seeing  that  I  am  not  editor  of  the  Church  Refomur^  a 
member  of  the  Guild  of  S.  Matthew,  or  one  of  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  any  other  collection  of  superior  persons,  competent  to  put  arch- 
bishops' consciences  in  commission.  Besides,  bishops  have,  before  now, 
put  out  an  unanimous  policy  on  primary  education,  but,  notwithstanding 
that.  Churchmen,  as  represented  by  newspapers,  and  those  who 
correspond  therein,  have  gone  on  and  gone  on  asking  why  the  bishops 
have  no  policy  ?  So  would  they  deal  with  any  policy  but  their  own 
which  bishops  put  out  about  secondary  education,  and  with  more  reason, 
as  bishops  have  no  official  connection  with  that.  Moreover,  if  the 
bishops  were  half-hearted  (or  less)  in  commending  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  public  schools,  which  the  headmasters  are 
reported  to  be  yearning  for,  what  would  the  headmaster  of  Rugby  say 
to  such  inSiiiference  to  vicarious  re-adjustment  ? 

By  the  Church,  then,  I  do  not  understand  bishops  or  convocations, 
but  the  Church  Congress — *•  our  noble  selves  " — here  assembled  to  repre- 
sent an  unembodied,  fluid,  potential  Church  spirit,  here  to  be  solidified 
by  debate  into  actuality,  if  not  action.  And  by  **your  policy,"  I 
understand  what  I  (whom  you  are  supposed  to  ask  to  speak  for  you) 
think  you  ought  to  wish  and  promote  in  regard  to  the  organization  of 
secondary  education. 

Well,  then,  my  idea  of  your  proper  policy  is  very  clear  and  simple 
in  general  theory.  The  Church,  as  the  nation  spiritual,  can  have  no 
other  policy  but  that  of  making  the  secondary  education  of  the  country 
the  best  possible,  with  no  secondary  motive  beside  the  wish  that  it 
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should  be  the  best  possible.     Hcu  arte  Pollux^  hac  vagus  Hercules  enisus 
arces  attigit  igneas.      This  was  the  mind  of  Wykeham  and  Colet,  and 
the  brotherhood  of  old  founders.     The  heavenly  blaze  they  struggled 
to  reach  was  that  of  enlightenment,  "  to  train  men  better  able  to  serve 
God  in  Church  and  State ; "  this  was  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  starting 
national  schools;  more  relevantly  to  my  purpose,  this  was  the  spirit 
in  which  Mr.  Brereton  originated  county  schools  in  Devonshire,  and 
other  like-minded  men  followed  him  elsewhere ;  in  this  spirit  Canon 
Woodward  designed  middle^class  schools,   and   Churchmen  founded 
Marlborough  and  colleges  like  that.  In  these  movements,  different  gaps  in 
secondary  education,  which  costly  public  schools  and  ineffective  grammar 
schools  left  open,  were  filled  in  the  one  spirit  of  bringing  the  best 
possible  secondary  education  into  the  reach  of  this  and  that  less-favoured 
part  of  the  nation.      These  efforts  formed  part  of  that  revived  Church 
activity,  which,  in  this  half-century,  has  made  the  Church  strong.     But 
their  spirit  was  to  provide  education,  not  to  make  the  Church  strong ;  to 
do  the  Church's  office  and  duty,   not  to  seek  power  for  her.      They 
regarded  the  Church  as  an  instrument  to   strengthen  education,  not 
education  as  an  instrument  to  strengthen  the  Church.      This  policy 
I  commend  to  all  who  desire  to  strengthen  the  Church.      **  He  that 
saveth  his  life  will  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  Christ's  sake  the 
same  will  save  it."    There  is  a  tendency  at  this  time  to  regard  some  of 
these  schools  not  so  much  as  middle-class  schools,  but  as  schools  offering 
a  particular  complexion  of  Church   teaching.      Now,   among  all  the 
varieties  of  schools  adapted   to  different  parents*   wishes,  schools  of 
special  doctrinal  character  have  their  claim  to  exist.    Times  may  possibly 
come,    which  have   not  come  yet,   when   their    distinctive   doctrinal 
character  may  be  their  distinctive  claim  to  exist,  which  liberty  may  have 
to  assert  against  the  bigotry  of  undenominationalism,  as  it  has  had  to 
assert  the  rights  of  Church  boarding  school  houses  in  Wales,  and  of 
Church  constitution  in  King's  College,  London.     But  I  have  no  idea, 
myself,  that  Churchmen  should,  at  this  time,  make  it  their  chief  point 
of  policy   for  secondary  education   to  develop  schools   of  particular 
religious  complexion.      It  is  as  middle-class  schools   of  the  largest- 
hearted  idea  yet  presented  to  fill  the  chief  gap  in  secondary  education, 
that  I  regard  Canon  Woodward's  schools  as  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution yet  made  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem  ;  as  schools 
offering  the  best  full-sized  school  education  in  grades  of  expense  fitted 
for  the  means  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  less  opulent  middle-class. 
Twenty  years  ago,  some  people  thought  that  the  Church  might  wisely 
have  transferred  her  educational  energies  to  the  middle-class,  when  the 
State  took  up  elementary  schools.     She  might  have  covered  the  country 
with  middle-class  schools  with  her  millions  since  spent  on  elementary 
ones.    But  the  Church  held  that  Parish  Schools  were  too  integral  a  part 
of  her  work.     At  any  rate,  the  time  for  that  pioneer  policy  is  passed, 
and  the  State  is  undertaking  the  duty  of  organizing  secondary  education. 
What  part,  then,  can  be  taken  by  you  ?    You  are  a  large  part  of 
national  public  opinion,  whose  ultimate  expression  is  still,  while  the 
House  of  Commons  is  allowed  to  exist,  given  in  the  ballot  box,  but 
influenced,  prepared,  and  concentrated  beforehand — a  thing  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  slow-moving  Churchmen.     Then  some  are  parents,  who  are 
asserted,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  a  claim  that  their  children  shall  be 
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taught  their  parents'  ideas — "  a  large  order,"  as  boys  say,  but  an  axiom  of 
the  moment.  Then  you  are  enlightened  people,  of  great  moral  influence 
— some  managers,  or  on  Governing  Bodies,  some  writers,  some  talkers, 
some  preachers,  some  listened  to  better  without.  Direct  influence  on 
the  scheme  (if  it  already  exists)  of  secondary  education  some  few  of 
you  may  have ;  but  to  suppose  that  a  Church  Congress  can  formulate 
one  would  be  to  prattle  in  dreams  unworthy  of  the  Church  even  upon 
so  inviting  a  topic.  Your  part  seems  to  me  to  be  to  inspire  enthusiasm 
for  knowledge,  and  to  remove  obstructions  and  prejudices  against 
improvements,  and  to  conciliate  the  divergent  projects  and  interests 
which  seem  capable  of  conflicting  even  in  the  serene  domain  of  secular 
teaching ;  chiefly,  however,  to  preach  and  talk  and  write,  and  act  as 
you  best  can,  to  make  English  Philistinism  ashamed  of  its  indifference 
to  mental  progress  and  pleasures,  and  to  cause  more  motive  and 
encouragement  to  be  given  to  higher  education  by  the  men  of  business, 
in  whose  hands  rest  its  rewards.  The  professions  and  public  services 
present  directing  motives  for  the  Brod-studenten  of  University  standing ; 
but  until  employers  see  the  good  of  culture,  the  country  and  its  towns 
may  be  organized  with  the  most  complete  sets  of  schools  and  universities 
in  vain.  Perhaps  it  is  because  Scotland  is  credited  with  this  enthusiasm 
for  knowledge  that  the  organization  of  English  education  is  put  in  a 
Scotsman's  hands,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  inspire  English  farmers  and 
employers  with  an  alien  enthusiasm ;  unless,  indeed,  it  has  seemed  to 
the  Ifiome  Rule  Government,  which  has  given  Irish  Nationalists  the 
formation  of  English  parishes,  and  Welsh  Nonconformists  the  English 
Church,  that  the  most  congenial  sop  to  satisfy  the  remaining  nationality 
would  be  the  organization  of  English  education.  However  that  be,  a 
very  canny  commission,  free  from  English  university  or  any  other  con- 
flicting ideas,  has  already  made  enquiries  enough  to  show  consideration 
for  the  conference  held  last  October  on  the  subject,  and  will  have  (or 
has  already)  prepared  a  draft  scheme,  to  which  a  special  conference  of 
headmasters,  next  October,  will  be  invited  to  give  preposterous  attention. 
Do  not  suppose  I  am  complaining  of  this  procedure  :  I  think  it  emi- 
nently canny.  I  agree  with  the  able  chairman  of  the  commission, 
that  the  principal  spheres  of  existing  secondary  education  are  sufficiently 
known,  or  knowable,  to  experts,  to  need  no  elaborate  enquiry  to  enable 
a  scheme  of  co-ordination  to  be  constructed. 

I  am  aware  that  the  conference  held  at  Oxford  last  October  began 
with  complaints  of  a  general  chaos  in  English  education,  as  if  all  the 
wisdom  Uiere  assembled  had  only  been  making  confusion  worse  con- 
founded in  their  several  schools  ;  and  its  speakers,  though  claiming  to 
be  the  only  reliable  sources  of  information,  agreed  in  nothing  but  to 
implore  some  outsider  to  tell  them  about  their  own  business.  The 
conference  certainly  seemed  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  chaos,  and  to 
be  more  like  the  frogs  croaking  for  a  despot  than  a  sedate  council 
capable  of  aiding  a  minister  to  reduce  chaos  to  cosmos.  They  ended, 
however,  in  more  sensible  mind,  that  in  the  schools  themselves  chaos  is 
limited. 

The  weaknesses  in  English  education,  which  have  drawn  special  public 
attention  to  it  now,  belong  to  industrial  and  commercial  education. 
English  trade  is  said  to  be  threatened  with  loss  of  its  pre-eminence  from 
want  of  general  education.     English  clerks  and  travellers  are  said  to  be 
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ousted  by  German  competition  from  openings  through  ignorance  of 
foreign  languages.  The  alleged  defects  belong  to  commercial  middle- 
class  education.  The  time  may  be  come  for  legislative  organization  of 
this  particular  branch.  It  has  been  largely  provided  by  small  private 
venture  schools,  of  which  the  conference  said  hard  things,  but  about 
which  I  can  only  say,  that  they  form  the  one  region  of  schools  unknown 
to  experts,  and  presenting  no  record  or  measure  of  value.  Whether  the 
Royal  Commission  has  collected  information  about  them,  I  do  not  know 
and  shall  be  interested  to  learn.  They  cannot  be  lumped  together  as  a 
•class,  varying  in  character  as  they  do,  from  the  perfection  of  private 
tutor  to  the  hollowest  charlatanry.  Their  grounds  for  existence,  and 
the  standards  of  their  efficiency,  are  the  one  unknown  educational  sphere 
requiring  the  commission's  enquiry.  Other  schools,  of  divers  public 
forms,  are  developing,  independently,  by  companies  and  personal  zeal, 
to  supply  the  nascent  wishes  of  commercial  parents.  Rival  associations 
of  teachers  or  examiners  are  competing,  it  seems,  for  the  direction  of 
this  intermediate  education.  The  time  may  be  come,  I  say,  for  its 
legislative  organization.     It  is  a  distinct  sphere. 

But  the  conference  was  charmingly  human,  and  every  member  seemed 
•clear  that  his  neighbour  needed  reform,  and  that  he  ought  himself  to  be 
on  the  council  to  reform  his  neighbour.  I  shall  urge,  myself,  that 
legislative  organization  had  better  content  itself,  at  this  time,  with  the 
commercial  intermediate  schools  which  have  been  unorganized.  The 
elementary  schools  are  already  in  a  chronic  state  of  yearly  re-organization, 
and  if  their  work  is  defective,  the  Education  Department  must  sit  in  the 
stocks  together  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  responsible  for  the 
technical  and  industrial  system,  so  long  and  carefully  organized  by  the 
most  advanced  modern  advisers,  until  the  Board  school  teachers  learn 
them  better  systems,  as  they  claim  to  be  doing.  If  they  need  further 
organizing,  their  history  is  hardly  a  basis  of  encouragement  for  placing 
all  education  under  a  Government  department. 

Still  less  can  I  think  this  the  time  for  interfering  with  the  evolution  of 
education  at  the  universities  and  public  schools,  which  have  been  so 
recently  re-organized,  and  are  now,  certainly,  before  rather  than  behind 
the  possibilities  of  modernizing  and  broadening  general  education. 
Only  strangers  will  see  chaos  in  them  and  their  continuous  life  of 
re-adjustment  to  multiform  opportunities.  Systems  of  teaching  and 
examination  have  been  developed  on  the  principle  of  providing  for  the 
separate  lines  of  life — military,  civil,  academic — the  training  and  the  test 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  each.  This  variety  may  seem  to 
half-informed  critics  chaotically  multiplied  ;  as  strangers  feel  a  hall  of 
machinery  chaotic,  though  each  machine  is  doing  its  own  work  fitly  and 
without  confusion.  I  do  not  say  that  schoolmasters  are  not  considerably 
exercised  to  meet  separate  and  changing  requirements,  and  always 
devising  fresh  simplifications ;  but  I  venture,  having  lived  in  the  midst 
of  it,  to  say  that  to  experts  there  is  no  chaos  in  the  highest  secondary 
education. 

For  the  literary  and  scientific  professions  and  the  public  services,  its 
three  stages  are  in  complete  co-ordination  from  the  preparatory  schools, 
through  the  public  schools  to  the  universities,  each  higher  stage 
influencing  and  directing  that  next  to  it.  Whether  the  time  is  come 
for   a   second  Renaissance  of  their   continuous  curriculum  of  study 
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is  quite  a  separate  question.  But  only  sheer  ignorance  or  perversity 
could  speak  of  the  universities  or  public  schools  in  these  days  as 
narrow  or  obsolete,  as  given  up  to  classics,  or  unready  to  multiply  and 
enlarge  lines  of  study.  They  know,  what  County  Councils  have  soon 
exemplified,  that  plunges  are  useless  waste,  and  that  studies,  however 
valuable,  cannot  be  profitably  introduced,  even  for  knowledge'  sake,  till 
teachers  are  created,  and  scholars  wish  to  learn  them.  They  know,  too, 
that  studies  intrinsically  valuable  only  become  the  best  educationally 
when  the  best  teachers  can  teach  them  best.  French  is  good,  but  not 
French  masters ;  chemistry  is  good,  but  not  taught  by  laboratory  helps. 
In  some  sense  all  subjects  of  study  may  be  equally  good  educational 
instruments,  but  only  when  their  teachers  are  equally  good  educators. 
My  point,  however,  is,  that  if  or  when  the  time  has  come  to  substitute 
modern  knowledge  as  the  sole  educational  instrument,  the  stages  of 
higher  education  are  so  co-ordinated  that  such  re-adjustment  is  a  much 
more  possible  evolution  as  things  are  than  under  a  department,  a 
minister,  or  council.  For  the  highest  education,  Montalembert  was 
surely  right  in  congratulating  us  on  our  freedom  from  the  cast-iron 
routine  and  the  spasmodic  revolutions  of  a  ministry  of  education. 

What,  then,  is  wanted  for  intermediate  commercial  education  ? 
The  two  objects  desired  by  the  conference  were  said  by  one  speaker 
to  be  (i)  the  improvement  of  middle  class  schools ;  (2)  a  ladder  from 
primary  schools  to  the  universities.  I  agree  cordially  with  him  in 
thinking  the  first  the  real  object,  and  that  the  second  is  longissitno 
proximus  intervallo.  The  "  ladder "  idea  is  very  interesting,  but  it 
sounds  sadly  liable  to  the  readiness,  propter  vitatn  vivendi perdere  causas, 
which  marks  levelling  processes.  The  ladder  must  not  be  shortened  at 
the  top  to  flatter  men  into  false  ideas  of  equality.  The  highest 
education  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  ladder  idea.  There  is  a  real 
delusion  in  the  ladder  idea,  that  unifying  education  is  an  end  in  itself, 
in  the  face  of  the  very  varied  objects  for  which  people  want  to  be 
educated.  There  must  be  three  main  lines  of  education — the  literary, 
the  commercial,  the  manual.  Which  of  these  any  particular  student  is 
to  follow  is  his  business,  or  his  parents'.  If  any  student  is  started  wrong, 
let  him  be  transferred  as  soon  and  as  easily  as  possible ;  but  such  cases 
are  too  exceptional  to  regulate  schools  for  that.  A  clever  boy  well 
taught  in  one  line  will  find  bridges  made  to  facilitate  his  passage  into 
another,  and  the  amount  of  special  arrangement  needed  to  help  such  a 
transferee  to  find  his  true  level  in  his  new  school  is  by  this  time  well 
known  to  masters  of  all  the  chief  schools  which  have  welcomed  and 
facilitated  such  exceptional  transferences,  as  one  of  their  most  interest- 
ing offices.  I  tremble  to  think  that  the  Educational  Council  might 
contain  a  teacher  who  thinks  higher  grade  and  elementary  schools  not 
co-ordinated  properly,  because  the  fourth  and  not  the  third  standard  is 
the  level  of  transfer  1  Clever  boys  do  not  need  all  this  accommodation 
if  they  have  been  at  all  properly  taught  their  own  subjects.  No  one 
can  welcome  or  wish  more  than  I  do,  the  passage  from  elementary 
schools  to  college  fellowships,  and  to  the  highest  rungs  of  the  social 
or  educational  ladder,  or  any  castles  in  the  air ;  but  if  the  education  is 
good  of  its  own  kind  in  each  of  his  schools,  a  boy  who  has  it  in  him 
to  reach  the  top  rungs  will  be  able  to  step  across  from  one  ladder  to 
another,  and  neither  ladder  need  be  spoilt  to  ease  him. 
20 
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It  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  that  the  education  in  each  line  be 
the  best.     I   said  that  the  faults  which  have  at  this  moment  caused 
special  attention  to  secondary  education,  are  faults  found  with  industrial 
education.    Artisans  are  said  to  fail  in  foreign  competition  from  want  of 
general  education,  and  clerks  or  travellers  from  ignorance  of  foreign 
languages.     These  two  faults  are  made  the  grounds  for  the  present 
movement,  and  the  blame  of  them  is  laid  on   middle-class   schools. 
Well,  foreign  languages  are  good,  and  middle-class  schools  may  teach 
them  more.     Why  do  they  not  ?     I  have  been  on  a  Governing  Body, 
with  business  men  of  the*  right  sort  for  my  colleagues ;  and  I  have 
asked,    "Why  do  not    the  boys  learn   French  and  German?"    and 
been  answered,  **Oh,  French  and  German  are  no  use  to  our  boys 
here."     It  is  a  model,  zealous,  modern  Governing  Board,   under    a 
scheme,  very  much  set  on  good  commercial  education,   shorthand, 
bookkeeping,  etc.     Schools  may  be  improved.    But  a  previous  question 
ought  to  be  asked,  Where  does  the  blame  lie  ?  What  is  to  be  remedied  ? 
Will  this  or  that  plan  really  remedy  the  defect  ?    First,  then,  admit  that 
there  is  danger  of  English  handicrafts  losing  their  pre-eminence  :  admit 
that  German  articles  have  improved  since  the  great  exhibition  or  the 
Prussian  code.     Does  this  account   for  the  deterioration  of  English 
work?    When   I   first  travelled,  a  foreign  courier  used  only  English 
leather  and  steel,  and  preferred  a  gift  of  English  straps  or  knives  to 
English  money.   The  last  to  whom  I  talked  grimaced  as  contemptuously 
about  English  leather  as  they  used  to  about  German.     I  have  a  writing- 
table,  bought  when  I  went  to  Oxford  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  drawers 
of  which  still  shut  with  a  rush  of  air.     After  twenty  years  I  asked  its 
maker,  then  a  town  councillor,  to  '*  duplicate"  it;    but  he  shook  his 
head  :  "  People  don't  make  or  pay  for  tables  like  that  now."    When  I 
was  young,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  wear  an  eye  glass  on  braid  which  was  a 
work   of  art :    now  only  inveterate  habit  can   endure  its   machined 
substitute.    Ex  uno  disce  omnes.     But  no  one  can  say  that  there  was  more 
schooling  in  those  days  when  I  was  young,  before  1870.     There  was 
more  apprenticeship,  more  drill  in  craft  elements,  more  pressure  to  do 
good  work,  but  less  books  and  science  and  art  teaching.     Then  again, 
German    clerks   fill    English    offices,    and    German   commis-voyageurs 
oust  English  from  foreign  openings,  and  German  waiters  fill  English 
hotels.     But  ask  a  foreign  hotel  keeper,  whose  guests  are  all  English, 
why  he  has  no  English  waiters  ?     He  does  not  say,  **  They  cannot  talk 
the  language."   But,  "  Germans  cost  less,  are  more  amenable,  and  ready 
to  do  and  put  up  with  what  is  required,  and  what  Englishmen  refuse  ; 
if  they  are  insolent,  it  is  not  to  their  employer ;  and  if  they  drink, 
it  is  after  hours."      English  employers  in  offices,    hotels,  etc.,    find 
it  the  same.    Is  this  all  from  defects  in  schooling,  to  be  remedied  by 
schooling  ? 

Take  first  the  manual  worker.  I  believe  that  the  last  re-action 
was  needed  at  its  time — books,  the  three  **  R's,"  payment  by  results. 
But  the  re-action  needed  now  may  be  the  opposite  ;  to  believe 
our  educational  aphorisms  of  science,  "  The  truest  knowledge  is 
not  words,  but  things ;  *'  *•  The  real  method  of  learning  is  by 
experiment;**  **A11  subjects  are  equally  educational/*  etc.,  etc.,  and 
to  recognize  secondary  education  in  manual  skill.  Manual  skill 
must  be  acquired  young,  and  under  a  close  discipline  only  enforceable 
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on  the  young.  Its  teachers  must  know  it.  A  handicraftsman's 
secondary  education  must  be  that  of  his  hands,  bis  secondary  school 
the  workshop,  under  skilled  workmen.  To  inspire  trades  and  work- 
shops to  be  honourable  schools,  where  good  work  shall  be  a  merit 
winning  promotion  and  privilege,  and  skill  be  honoured  for  work's 
sake,  would  on  this  principle  be  the  true  Church  policy  for  secondary 
education  in  manual  skill.  If  the  workmen  teachers  are  not  philosophers 
enough  in  this  generation  to  teach  apprentices  to  think  over  their  work, 
to  use  their  mind,  and  work  on  principles,  then  let  philosophers 
provide  each  branch  of  manual  skill  with  manuals  of  theory,  to  be  text 
books  for  the  object  lessons  of  the  workshop,  which  may  interest  men 
as  well  as  boys,  make  drudgery  intelligent,  and  raise  work  to  art.  But 
I  believe  we  shall  go  on  a  wrong  tack  if  we  try  to  improve  manual  skill 
by  lengthening  schooling,  and  delaying  the  secondary  education  of  the 
workshop  or  the  farm,  so  long  at  least  as  workmen  *'  jealous  '*  schools 
teaching  practical  trade  work.  Do  not  suppose  me  to  dispute  that 
farmers  should  know  chemistry  and  pattern-makers  art.  But  defects  in 
these  higher  branches  are  defects  of  the  directing  few,  not  of  the 
working  many.  These  branches  should  be  the  tertiary  education  of  the 
select  few,  who,  by  position  or  capacity,  are  to  be  heads.  Even  they 
ought  to  master  their  manual  secondary  education  first.  But  then 
colleges  of  university  standing  ought  to  provide  them  as  young  men  with 
opportunities  for  learning  the  philosophy  of  their  work,  on  which  the 
next  generation  could  then  train  their  workers.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  colleges  should  not  fulfil  the  indirect  objects  which  are  often 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  results  of  university  life.  Only  they  must 
be  colleges  that  will  make  their  young  men  feel  pride  and  happiness  in 
their  own  line  of  work,  as  if  there  was  nothing  else  like  it  in  the 
world. 

"  Are  then  handicraftsmen,"  someone  may  ask  (there  is  nothing  some 
people  will  not  ask),  "  to  have  no  mental  elevation  ? "  Well !  as  a 
believer  in  my  aphorisms,  and  also  in  my  experience  of  unlettered 
ability  and  ingenuity,  I  might  answer  first,  make  a  fine  cabinet  and 
see  if  it  does  not  improve  your  mind,  or  consider  the  endless  variety  of 
real  knowledge  and  thought  exercised  in  agriculture.  But  I  will  answer 
what  is  meant.  Culture  should  be  the  craftsman's  recreation — mental 
workers  should  have  manual  recreation,  and  manual  workers  mental. 
It  will  not  be  the  education  to  remedy  their  alleged  defects  as  craftsmen, 
but  it  should  be  their  pleasure.  Libraries,  institutes,  museums,  science, 
art,  and  literature,  studies,  lectures,  talk,  music  of  all  sorts,  are  pleasures 
for  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.  They  have  been  developing  where 
they  meet  felt  wants.  Towns  like  Nottingham  have  anticipated  the 
State  with  continuation  classes,  and  evening  recreation  homes  erected 
independently.  The  State  takes  up  the  suggestions.  County  Councils 
rush  to  the  rescue,  with  unquestionable  zeal,  and  with  more  discretion 
than  may  be  thought  at  first  sight.  The  practical  men  of  our  County 
Councils  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  think  that  because  it  would  be  a 
grand  thing  if  sanitation,  and  cooking,  and  nursing,  and  the  list  of 
technological  miscellanies  were  household  words  in  our  cottages,  there- 
fore their  lectures  are  educational.  But  they  are  not  shams,  or  mere 
satisfaction  to  the  cry  of  the  moment.  They  are  suggestions  bringing 
first  ideas  home  to  enough  people  to  justify  spending  the  beer  duties 
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upon  them.  To  organize  and  encourage  such  interests,  and  make  them 
real  and  fashionable,  is  a  true  policy  for  Church  and  State,  and  many  of 
my  hearers  know  by  experience  what  it  means  to  promote  such 
recreations.  Many  more  would  make  village  life  less  dull  for  themselves 
and  their  neighbours  if  they  followed  such  examples,  and  made  village 
friends  and  society  by  the  pleasure  and  profit  contained  too  often  only 
implicitly  in  their  education.  County  Councils  are  developing  the 
machinery  with  great  pains  and  promise,  and  managers  are  reaching  the 
stage  when  initial  enthusiasm  wishes  to  retire  upon  public  subsidies. 
But  if  substantial  supplement  to  popular  education  is  to  be  rested  on 
such  classes,  two  requisites  must  be  supplied — teachers  and  motives. 
Can  the  State  establish  them,  make  them  compulsory,  or  draw  to  them 
by  new  motives  ?  People  go  to  them  because  they  like,  or  are  persuaded 
to  go ;  others  might  go  if  they  found  them  **  pay."  But,  "  on 
compulsion  ? — not  if  they  were  plentiful  as  blackberries."  Meanwhile, 
an  occasionally  good  teacher  shows  that  people  will  come  when  they  know 
it  is  worth  coming  for,  and  draws  even  experienced  farmers  to  learn 
chemistry.  To  create  teachers,  by  creating  adequate  spheres  and 
prospects,  is  what  someone  has  to  do.  For  villages  where  local  talent 
fails,  the  easiest  machinery  will  be  to  subsidize  under  arrangements  the 
staff  of  the  intermediate  schools  at  county  centres.  But  after  all,  do  not 
let  us  be  responsible  for  any  such  delusion  as  that  defects  in  skill  in 
handicraft  or  agriculture  are  to  be  remedied  by  any  easier  education 
than  hard  work  and  severe  discipline  under  skilled  eyes  with  high  aims 
and  hopes.  The  knowledge  of  things  takes  more  time  than  books  to 
learn,  and  to  be  able  to  teach.  Teachers  are  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
till  we  have  them  it  is  only  pretence  to  profess  to  develop  full  blown 
systems  of  all  useful  knowledge  in  every  village.  As  a  process  of 
amateur  evolution,  every  form,  however  incomplete,  of  intellectual  class 
and  recreation  is  good.  But  a  Royal  Commission  is  not  to  be  amateur, 
and  must  have  no  pretences. 

And  now  perhaps  we  may  come  to  business.  What  is  your  policy 
about  that  intermediate  range  of  life  training  between  the  manual  and 
the  literary  education  for  middle-class  business  ?  or  by  scale  of  age  or 
duration  diat  for  boys  who  are  to  end  their  education  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  a  limit  which  must  rule  their  curriculum  to  be  different  from 
.  that  which  is  to  last  till  the  full  age  of  twenty-two. 

We  cannot  circumscribe  parents  at  either  end.  Many  will  use  the 
chief  public  schools  and  many  the  higher  grade  schools,  which  are  a 
natural  extension  of  the  elementary,  and  draw  boys  even  beyond  those 
naturally  reckoned  for  free  education,  all  the  more  since  scholarships 
have  been  assigned  to  elementary  schoolboys,  of  which  higher  grade 
boys  have  the  advantage,  if  not  the  monopoly.  No  complete  system  of 
graduated  schools  could  compulsorily  localize  all  boys,  say  to  counties ; 
if  it  were  deemed  good  and  not  bad  to  do  so,  it  is  impossible.  We  have 
no  tabula  rasa  on  which  a  Prussian  network  could  be  mapped  out 
regardless  of  existing  relations,  institutions,  and  obligations.  The  vast 
increase  of  first-class  public  schools  and  their  preparatories,  mostly  in 
the  south,  and  developed  by  the  natural  selection  of  parental  choice, 
preclude  any  such  local  graduation  of  all  the  boys  in  a  county,  and 
parents  would  refuse  to  be  dragooned  into  one  with  a  Nolumus  Gtr- 
manisari. 
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The  question  is,  Are  local  schools  properly  provided  for  boys  who 
require  them  ?  Let  me  take  the  two  counties  in  my  diocese.  Beside 
the  great  public  school  at  Repton,  there  are  the  Midland  Woodward 
Schools,  Denstone  on  one  border,  and  Worksop  soon  to  be  on  a 
second,  and  a  third  college  school,  unattached  to  locality,  in  the 
centre  at  Trent,  established  to  be  one  of  moderate  cost  and  religious 
character.  At  Nottingham  the  University  College  and  the  High  School, 
modem  of  the  moderns,  and  under  very  able  heads,  form  a  specimen 
example  of  great  towns'  aims  at  complete  provision.  Old  endowed 
grammar  schools  of  different  sizes  exist  in  a  ring  on  the  railway  circle 
round  Notts,  above  the  Trent ;  in  Derbyshire,  at  Derby,  Chesterfield, 
and  four  other  places  in  the  other  remoter  districts. 

Of  these,  two  chief  ones  are  already  made  modern  schools,  a  third 
is  being  transformed;  two  will  be  on  change  of  masters.  Six  are 
decayed  below  grammar  school  use.  With  two  principal  exceptions,  the 
evolution  is  past  or  prepared  as  the  only  hope  of  survival.  If  these 
schools  were  re-constituted  as  modem  schools,  that  would  scarcely 
anticipate  their  own  natural  evolution.  Believing  as  I  do  that  the 
branches  of  modern  knowledge  may  be  a  better  instruipent  of  educa- 
tion limited  to  seventeen,  I  welcome  that  evolution.  If  there  are 
modem-side  masters  enough  existing  capable  of  developing  such  schools 
as  headmasters,  little  enabling  legislation  would  be  needed  to  consum- 
mate so  prepared  a  revolution.  Taking  into  account  the  frontier 
schools  outside,  there  would  then  be  schools  to  supply  the  best  education 
in  the  most  suitable  subjects  within  half  an  hour's  "  bicycle  "  reach  of 
almost  every  village.  Enquiries  assure  me  that  other  dioceses  have  equal 
school  provision.  The  difficulty  of  course  is  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
endowments  makes  the  necessary  reforming  of  staff  and  buildings  and 
appliances  up  to  modern  standards  beyond  the  means  of  the  small 
foundations.  Then  there  are  the  private  venture  schools,  about  which 
we  look  with  interest  for  the  Royal  Commission's  infonnation.  What- 
ever was  said  of  them,  the  Conference  seemed  agreed  that  they  were 
not  to  be  assaulted  as  a  body.  They  may  be  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  by  competition,  or  improved  on  it  by  registration,  inspection, 
direction,  evolution.  But  elimination  of  inefficient  schools  of  this 
unknown  class  would  require  long,  patient,  and  fair  investigation  of 
the  individual  schools,  such  as  would  require  a  very  special  local 
authority  to  carry  judicial  weight  enough.  Private  schools  exist  for 
social  reasons,  or  because  parents  believe  that  they  can  get  more  exactly 
what  they  wish,  and  control  their  boys'  teaching,  and  hours,  and  pay- 
ments. They  represent  parental  liberty.  They  represent  also  large 
vested  interests.  It  is  alleged  that  they  represent  also  under-selling, 
false  programmes,  and  sham  teaching  and  discipline.  Publicity,  and 
examination,  and  competition,  must,  I  suppose,  do  for  these  small 
middle- class  private  schools  what  they  have  done  for  larger  schools,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  object  to  these  remedies.  Nor  can 
anyone  object  to  adequate  conditions  being  imposed  on  entrance  to  the 
profession  of  teacher,  as  to  that  of  lawyer  or  doctor.  Co-ordinating 
examinations  to  direct  teaching,  to  promote  emulation,  to  test  work, 
and  witness  to  merit,  already  exist,  and  form  links  between  schools  ojf 
character  and  the  old  universities.  But  the  tertiary  education  to  carry 
on  this  intermediate  range  of  schools  would  be  more  naturally  found  in 
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the  university  colleges,  which  already  from  Newcastle  to  Bristol  supply 
the  North,  Midlands,  and  the  West,  with  centres  prepared  for  full 
development. 

To  co-ordinate  its  three  stages,  and  make  them  real  and  effective, 
some  legislative  facilities  and  regulations  may  be  needed.  But  it  is 
motive  and  will  that  most  need  to  be  created.  Good  examinations 
will  organize  teaching,  and  competitions  in  them  and  for  scholarships 
can  test  and  give  motives,  but  only  if  parents  and  employers  wish  it. 
If  we  speak  of  compulsion,  that  has  not  shown  increased  success  in 
elementary  schools,  and  it  is  not  obvious  what  screw  could  be  put  by  a 
department  in  England  on  the  elder  middle-class  boys  to  pass  leaving 
examinations  if  their  destination  is  private  business,  as  is  usually  the 
case ;  while  for  public  posts  public  examinations  exist  now.  French 
and  German,  and  art  and  science,  are  just  subjects  which  depend  on 
boys  wanting  to  learn  them.  Improve  by  all  means  the  opportunities 
for  those  who  wish  ;  but  for  the  many  who  do  not,  motives  are  needed 
that  might  influence  boys  bred  to  care  only  for  what  pays.  Could  a 
minister  or  council  invent  these?  Meanwhile,  human  nature  is  very 
human,  even  t(^  inhumanity,  and  parents  and  employers  do  not  care  for 
a  generation  wiser  than  their  fathers.  Let  us  hope  that  a  leading 
Scotchy  infusion  may  infect  them  with  education  on  the  brain  before 
they  learn  too  late  that  their  rising  generation  is  thrown  helpless  and 
hopeless  on  their  hands  by  educated  foreign  competition.  Our  policy 
must  be  to  go  on  stimulating  desire  for  this  by  all  our  best  means  of 
moral  suasion,  until  the  "  learning  bacillus  "  is  discovered  to  inoculate 
the  British  infant.  The  heads  of  the  business  world  will  enter  into  it, 
as  hitherto,  through  public  schools  and  universities.  But  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  higher  grade  schoolmaster  at  the  Conference  who  thought 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  public  schools  because  his 
boys  preferred  Owen's  College.  That,  and  colleges  like  it,  are  his  boys' 
natural  goal.  By  completing  separate  ladders  for  the  different  forms  of 
education,  each  will  be  developed  best.  Provision  for  exceptional  cases 
is  a  matter  of  separate  detail.  But,  Oxford  man  as  I  am,  and  wishing 
all  men  to  be  Oxford  men,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  pressing  all  ages 
and  all  courses  into  one  place.  Confusion  could  scarcely  fail  to  reduce 
the  highest  education.  While  I  find  business  men  extol  the  advantages 
of  university  training  for  taking  lead  among  men  to  a  degree  which  to 
university  men  sounds  almost  superstitious,  I  do  not  find  them  regard 
it  as  training  for  business  drudgery  and  ideas.  Technical  schools  at 
Oxford  may  be  great  additions  for  completing  mental  students'  ideas, 
but  for  real  workers  in  them  they  will  have  more  power  where  they  are 
the  predominant  factor.  I  own  to  being  hazy  in  my  ideas  what  the 
industrial  course  wants  for  its  finish  between  that  of  literary  culture  and 
that  of  mechanical  skill.  Men  may  learn  the  principles  of  citizenship ; 
they  may  learn  law,  political  economy,  sociology ;  they  may  learn  the 
sciences  for  mechanical  development ;  they  may  learn  languages  ;  these 
Anishing  lines  could  be  followed  at  Oxford.  But  Oxford  is  not  a 
metropolis.  At  Paris  or  Berlin  all  faculties  may  be  assembled  in  full 
strength,  and  with  their  best  opportunities.  Courses,  ages,  examinations, 
distinctions,  of  all  levels,  may  be  combined  in  metropolitan  space 
and  independence  without  affecting  one  another ;  but  I  wait  for  the 
Royal  Commission  to  convince  me  that,  without  converting  English 
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universities  into  Scotch,  Oxford  would  be  the  right  place  for  finishing 
industrial  education  at  seventeen. 

Where  the  money  is  to  come  from  deponent  sayeth  not.  It  may 
seem  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark  to  omit  that  topic,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  detail  for  the  practical  statesman  and  County  Councils,  not 
of  principle  for  educational  theorists.  Only  it  is  not  only  buildings  that 
are  needed,  but  staffs :  and  the  wider  the  curriculum,  and  the  more  special 
the  subjects,  the  more  costly  will  be  the  staff  and  its  appliances.  Ideas 
have  been  propounded,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  these  ideas 
prematurely  about  schools  that  I  know,  nor  even  about  schools  that  I 
do  not  know.  I  will,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  by  your  permission, 
look  the  difficulty  fairly  in  the  face,  and  pass  on. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  special  words  about  religious  teaching  in 
secondary  schools.     I  have  not  been  making  the  complexion  of  theo- 
logical   teaching    the  main  question   of  Church   policy.     An  English 
**  cultur-kampf"  may  come,  and  probably  would,  if  the  Church  were 
disestablished.     But  I  am  not  prepared  to  desire  a  seminary  system, 
nor  are  teachers,  nor  the  country.      Some  of  us  have  regretted  too 
much  the  seclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  universities  and  public 
schools  to  Stoneyhurst,   etc.,  to  advise  a  similar  course  for  Church 
people.     If  clergy  direction  of  our  secondary  schools  has  diminished, 
that  is  not  due  to  parents'  wishes,  nor  directly  to  legislation,  but  to  the 
turn  in  the  spiral   of  academic   feeling,   in  which    masters  are   not 
ordained — some  on  scrupl6s,   some   for  liberty,   some  on  a  peculiar 
specialization  of  clergyhood,  not  to  include  schoolmastering.    The  staff 
of  public  schools  must  reflect  the  universities  if  the  development  of  the 
schools  is  to  continue,  which  has  rested  on  drawing  the  iliie  of  the 
universities  to  be  masters.     I  shall  not  discuss  the  Conference  held 
last  year  about    the   religious   education   now   given  in  the  schools. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  attention  to  theology,  and  different  shades 
of  complexion  in  its  teaching  in  different  schools.     These  differences 
get  sufficiently  known  for  parents  to  take  account  of  them  in  choosing 
schools,  and  so  the  varying  shades  may  suit  parents  as  well  as  masters  ; 
and  without  admitting  a  parental  claim  to  choose  a  school  irrespectively, 
and  then  to  have  any  special  doxy  taught  there,  parents  ought  to  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  general  understanding  what  teaching  a  school  gives. 
It  is  not  each  individual  master's  right  or  duty  to  teach  his  personal 
views.     I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  there  is  any  hardship  in 
imposing  religious  tests  on  masters   who  are  to  teach   religion,  any 
more  than  in  testing  their  grammar  and  science.     No  candidate  has 
any  claim  to  a  particular  post.     But  I  think  the  existing  double  respon- 
sibility of  a  Governing  Body  made  of  representative  men,  and  electing 
the  headmaster  for  an  office  including  the  duty  of  religious  teaching 
and  then  of  the  headmaster   selecting  assistants  with  that   duty  in 
view,   is   the    best   provision    possible  under    existing  circumstances. 
Secondary  schools  differ  from  primary,  in  proportion  as  they  are  not 
local,  in  that  parents  choose  their  schools,  and  that  parents  can  teach 
their  children  themselves.     But  this  official  responsibility  must  not  be 
fettered  one  way  more  than  the  other.     I  do  not  insist  on  the  essential 
importance  of  teaching  distinctive  formularies,  the  Creeds  not  being 
such.     But  while  we  may  agree  that  Church  teaching  should  allow  a 
conscience  clause,  we  may  yet  not  agree  to  undenominational  teaching 
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being  enforced  without  a  conscience  clause.  This  inequality  in  the 
name  of  equality  is  what  we  protest  against  in  primary  schools,  and  may 
reasonably  prevent  in  English  Secondary  Education  Bills,  if  not  now  in 
Welsh.  Leave  the  schools  liberty  with  a  conscience  clause,  and  then 
let  parents  influence  schools  and  choose  schools  naturally.  The  schools' 
religion  will  be  that  of  the  nation.  The  Church  must  influence  the 
nation ;  otherwise  liberty  will  be  against  her.  Still  prohibition  is  not 
liberty  or  equality. 

I  must  not  end,  I  suppose,  without  one  word  about  the  mode  of 
operation,  though,  as  I  said  before,  this  Congress  will  not  be  the  framer, 
and  the  Commission  has  probably  its  scheme  drafted,  not,  it  is  to  be 
guessed,  without  family  likeness  to  that  for  Welsh  intermediate  education. 

Legislative  rather  than  administrative  action  seems  what  is  wanted, 
and  temporary,  rather  than  permanent,  bodies  for  applying  the  legislation. 
If  local  juries  are  to  be  entrusted  with  power  to  investigate  the  private 
schools,  and  to  initiate  schemes  for  reforming  the  endowed  schools,  and 
supplying  gaps  in  their  system,  there  seems  a  fair  consensus  that  these 
juries  could  best  be  formed  by  county  commissions,  partly  named  by  the 
county  councils  and  partly  of  teachers  and  experts  named  by  repre- 
sentative educational  bodies.  If  a  central  commission  is  wanted  to 
unify  schemes  over  the  country,  a  special  temporary  commission  of 
statesmen  and  experts  seems  the  best  form.  Their  business  would  be  to 
consider  the  existing  provision  for  intermediate  education,  and  the  needs 
of  further  provision  in  each  county ;  and  to  *devise  machinery  to  ensure 
efficiency  in  the  schools,  established  by  publicity  and  responsibility. 

I  have  repeated  at  each  turn  that  I  see  no  knot  in  the  present  problem 
that  requires  the  intervention  of  such  a  machine-god  as  a  minister  of 
education.  The  name  sounds  great  things ;  but  what  are  they  ?  A 
minister  is  not  a  minister,  but  an  office  of  clerks,  of  many  grades,  but 
one  routine;  not  always  satisfactory  in  the  regulated  business  of  the 
Civil  and  Military  Services,  nor  enthusiastically  approved  in  the  Education 
Office,  Charity  Commission,  or  South  Kensington,  ably  manned  as  they 
are  with  the  best  available  officials.  What  would  the  minister  add?  A 
personage,  either  himself  of  special  views,  or  exposed  to  special  pressure 
from  political  parties  or  doctrinaire  amateurs,  the  butt  of  magazine 
writers,  and  secretaries  of  associations,  and  bound  periodically  to  show 
himself  worth  his  place  by  a  revolution.  Twenty  years  ago  I  had  to 
take  an  active  part  among  the  headmasters  in  considering  methods  of 
promoting  the  freedom,  variety,  and  completeness  of  school  education. 
An  able  pamphlet  (withdrawn,  however,  before  circulation)  advocated  a 
minister  and  council  of  education.  Admitting  that  "  the  new  governing 
bodies  and  the  teachers  are  competent,  under  the  control  of  public 
opinion,  to  settle  matters  of  organization  and  instruction,"  the  writer 
had  nothing  to  suggest  for  ''  the  principal  work  of  the  proposed  council," 
except  ''auditing  the  school  accounts,*'  a  suggestion  apparently  based  on 
special  considerations.  But,  he  proceeded,  '*  In  future  years  the  same 
body  will  form  the  centre,  round  which  may  gather  slowly  and  tentatively, 
a  system  of  national  secondary  education  ;  but  the  experience  of  French 
Government  control  is  sufficient  to  warn  us  against  proceeding  otherwise 
than  with  the  greatest  caution  in  this  matter."  This  warning,  from  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  and  most  advanced,  if  not  now  the  oldest  modem- 
side  master,  seemed  to  answer  the  main  issue  of  his  pamphlet.  I  have  seen 
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no  reason  to  change  the  views  which  I  had  occasion  then  to  express  in 
replying  to  him  :  that  the  evil  of  his  proposal  ''would  be  felt  (i)  in  the 
arbitrariness  and  individuality  of  a  minister  of  education's  control ;  (2) 
in  the  centralized  uniformity  of  the  departmental  system  of  such  control ; 

(3)  in  the  subjection  of  such  ministerial  direction  to  political  necessities ; 

(4)  in  the  contemptuous  disregard,  in  such  bureaucratic  direction,  of  any 
such  influence  of  leading  public  schools,  as  you  believe  to  be  strong 
enough  to  effect  it,  but  which  I  believe  that  many  ministers  of  the 
future  would  feel  it  their  political  necessity  to  slight,  even  while  they  felt 
that  in  so  doing  they  were  sacrificing  the  best  professional  experience ; 

(5)  in  the  wideness,  abruptness,  and  uncertainty  of  changes  in  education, 
made  by  men  who  have  theories,  feel  they  must  do  something,  and  have 
not  much  time  to  do  it,  and  who  also  have  power  to  ordain  an  universal 
change  in  a  moment.  Abrupt  changes  may  be  made  in  single 
schools  now,  but  they  form  each  only  a  unit  in  the  whole  number,  do 
not  force  all  into  their  changes,  and  are  necessarily  limited  and  conrected 
by  the  variety  around  them.  *  Slowly  and  tentatively  *  seem  to  be 
qualifications  of  Governmental  education,  which  represent  wishes  rather 
than  facts,  and  '  the  experience  of  French  Government  control  is  sufficient 
to  warn  me  against  proceeding  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  caution  ' 
in  desiring  it."  "  In  preferring  to  control  by  a  minister  the  method  of 
'  bringing  the  universities  directly  and  immediately  into  connection  with 
the  schools,'  and  so  '  inducing  them  to  exchange  their  desire  for  uniform 
competition  for  an  appreciation  of  adequacy  in  variety,  and  be  willing  to 
give  their  imprimatur  to  effective  teaching  in  any  special  branch  at  any 
special  school,  as  the  method  by  which  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom 
could  be  got  wisely,  understood  wisely,  and  used  wisely  at  the  schools  " 
(to  quote  from  myself),  the  headmasters  had  the  full  concurrence  of  Mr. 
Forster,  then  engaged  upon  the  Second  Endowed  Schools  Bill. 

''This  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  things  move  on.*'  Yes.  But 
things  have  moved  on,  as  was  desired.  The  universities  have  come 
into  contact  with  all  public  and  endowed  schools,  which  have  schemes 
and  new  governing  bodies,  leaving  certificates,  and  local  examinations, 
and  have  spread  lecturers  over  the  country,  and  have  opened  their 
teaching  to  every  xonceivable  mental  subject,  and  given  honour  to 
adequacy  in  them,  even  to  the  degree  of  creating  schools  and  class  lists 
which  show  more  examiners  than  students.  I  do  not  doubt  their  under- 
taking forestry,  mining,  or  engineering — would  it  be  wise  ?  They  are 
ready  to  undertake  anything,  not  only  which  the  most  advanced  activity 
within  them  conceives,  but  which  any  outside  agency  challenges  them 
to.  The  "  dead  hand  "  of  a  Ministerial  department  would  arrest  more 
activity  than  it  would  quicken.  I  cannot  say  that  the  ideas  of  a  council 
propounded  at  the  Conference  inspired  me  with  confidence  that  any 
council  would  be  formed  likely  to  improve  education.  But  the 
council  implies  a  Minister,  and  can't  be  headless.  However,  if  the 
Commission  follows  the  Welsh  precedent,  these  big  ideas  will  not  be 
fulminated,  and  my  twenty  years'  ago  recollections  will  have  been 
irrelevant.  I  will  add  one  more  recollection,  about  what  must  form  its 
main  topic :  "  The  present  is  a  favourable  time  for  constructing  a  theory 
of  national  education  for  boys  not  destined  for  the  universities.  A 
modern  form  would  be  readily  accepted,  if  felt  not  to  be  offered  as  an 
inferior  kind,  but  as  really  the  best.    It  is  in  the  interests  of  these  boys 
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that  the  Bill  for  Registering  Teachers  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill 
(No.  2),  have  professedly  been  proposed.  If  national  schools  were 
established  to  train  masters  for  them,  there  would  be  small  difficulty  in 
exercising  the  compulsory  powers  intended  by  these  Bills  for  such 
teachers.  Middle-class  schools  and  normal  schools  for  middle-class 
teachers  appear  to  be  the  chief  educational  need  of  the  country  at 
present.'*  The  great  towns  might  readily  find  a  place  for  such  normal 
schools  in  their  systems,  which  might  then  extend  their  service  higher, 
and  also  afford  the  teaching  trials  necessary  to  make  registration  of 
teachers  a  reality.  I  will  conclude  with  one  more  quotation,  which 
sums  up  this  paper:  '^It  is  common  sense  not  to  attempt  too  much. 
Let  common  sense  have  the  courage  to  recognize  that  there  are 
differences  between  schools  and  schools ;  and  let  there  be  no  dread  of 
unfairness  in  distinguishing  schools  which  are  to  prepare  for  the  univer- 
sities from  those  which  are  not.  Then  provide  for  these  latter  what 
educators,  who  know  them  better  than  I  do,  say  they  need.'* 

I  have,  I  think,  justified  my  opening  words,  that  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  meant  to  talk  about.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
my  paper  contained  no  Church  policy.  Well,  critics  mostly  say  that  of 
bishops*  papers,  and  I  am  but  a  bishop  now. 

Whatever  the  right  ix)licy  for  statesmen  and  educationists  may  be,  for 
us  the  policy  I  have  to  commend  is — 

(i)  Not  to  talk  impossibilities  about  ourselves. 

(2)  To  throw  our  best  energy  into  providing  the  best  possible  schools 
for  the  commercial  classes,  who  have  hitherto  been  least  well  provided  ; 
and  to  persuade  them  to  believe  in  good  education  being  the  best  gift 
they  can  give  their  children  ;  and 

(3)  To  recognize  full  religious  liberty  to  others,  and  to  claim  it  for 
ourselves. 

"  Si  melius  quid  habes, 
Candidus  imperti :  si  non,  his  utere  mecum." 


ADDRESSES. 
The   Right    Rev.    CHAIRMAN. 

The  papers  to  which  we  have  listened  arc  certainly  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
before  I  call  on  those  who  are  not  to  read  papers  but  who  are  to  speak,  I  wish  to 
use  my  own  privilege,  as  chairman,  to  be  one  of  the  !;peakers.  I  wish  to  put  before 
you  some  considerations  which  seem  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  handling  of  this 
matter.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  appointed  a 
Royal  Commission  to  look  into  the  question  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Government  is 
pledged  to  take  some  action  l>efore  very  long  for  the  provision  of  what  is  now 
considered  to  be  a  great  deficiency  in  the  education  system — that  is,  the  schools  which 
will  stand  between  the  elementary  schools  below,  and  the  great  public  schools  above. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  what  it  is  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  advise  when  the 
time  for  advice  comes — when  some  Government  scheme  is  put  before  us,  and  when  we 
are  practically  challenged  by  the  Government  to  express  ourselves  on  such  a  scheme. 
Of  course  the  most  important  question  for  the  Church  to  consider  in  such  a  case  is  the 
question  of  religious  instniction.  We  cannot  put  any  other  by  the  side  of  that.  Of 
course  it  is  true  that,  besides  being  Churchmen,  we  are  also  subjects  of  Her  Majesty, 
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and  we  have  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large  and  to  consider  ourselves  as 
bound  to  take  our  share  in  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  by  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
But  here,  in  the  Church  Congress,  necessarily  the  first  consideration  will  be  what  we 
ought  to  do  as  Churchmen,  and  as  Churchmen  we  cannot  put  any  questions  before  us 
which  shall  take  precedence  of  tins  question  of  religious  teaching.     I  have  listened 
with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  writers  of  the  first  two  papers,  because  they  write 
from   thai  intimate  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  such  schools  have  been  worked 
and  can  be  worked,  which  enables  them  to  tell  us  more  than  ordinary  people  would 
be  able  to  find  out  for  themselves  what  are  the  limits,  the  possibilities,  and  what  are 
the  difficulties  of  religious  instruction  in  secondary  schools  generally.     I  wish  very 
emphatically  to  emphasize  two  things.     In  the  first  place,  a  school,  although  it  may 
very  largely  take  the  place  of  a  home,  yet  cannot  entirely  take  that  place,  and  tliat, 
moreover,  when  you  are  thinking  not  of  boarding  schools,  but  of  day  schools,  so  far 
from  their  taking  that  place  the  schools  are  of  necessity  subordinate  to  the  home,  and 
the  teacher  cannot  give  religious  instruction  with  real  eflect  if  the  home  is  altogether 
filled  with  a  contrary  spirit,  and  is  exhibiting  no  religious  life.     We  must,  as  Church* 
men,  appeal  to  parents  in  all  cases,  and  insist  upon  it  that  the  religious  influence  which 
they  can  bring  to  bear  upon  their  children  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  this 
matter,  and  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  them  to  delegate  it  entirely,  as  so  many  of 
them  are  very  ready  to  do,  to  the  schools  to  which  the  children  are  sent.  When  the  boy 
or  the  girl  is  sent  to  a  boarding  school,  no  doubt  as  long  as  the  boarding  school  time 
lasts  it  is  true  that  the  whole  education  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  boarding  school 
teacher.     When,  on  the  contrary,  the  children  are  attending  the  day  school,  the  home 
influence  is  far  stronger  than  the  school  influence  as  regards  all  that  is  highest  and  best. 
For  this  reason  I  think  that  when  we  look  forward  to  any  scheme  which  is  to  be 
formulated  by  the  Government  for  the  creation  of  such  schools  it  will  be  necessary  to 
press  the  distinction  between  what  is  to  be  done  in  boarding  houses  and  what  is  to  be 
done  in  day  schools.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  real  religious  educa- 
tion that  in  the  boarding  houses  the  teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  those  houses  shall 
!>e  unfettered  in  their  religious  teaching.     They  will  not  otherwise  leach  with  that 
fulness,  with  that  earnestness,  with  that  conviction  of  what  they  are  teaching,  and  the 
children  will  not  draw  from  them  the  really  valuable  part  of  religious  instruction. 
But  in  the  day  schools  the  case  is  certainly  not  the  same.     You  cannot  secure  that  the 
teachers  shall  feel  the  right  interest  in  religious  teaching,  you  cannot  always  secure 
that  the  teachers  shall  be,  although  they  may  know  the  truths  of  the  Gospel — that 
they  shall  be  really  capable  of  instructing  the  children  in  those  truths,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  that  ns  regards  the  day  schools  there  should  be  some  arrangement  made 
whereby  the  instruction  should  not  be  such  as  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  school 
for  its  reality  and  power.     I  went  along  with  Miss  Soulsby  in  the  view  she  took  that 
the  main  thing  wanting  in  our  schools  is  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
teach  that  life,  to  teach  it  ns  a  revelation  from  God,  to  teach  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
children  will  drink  in  the  lessons  of  it,  whether  they  are  expressed  in  doctrinal  form 
or  not,  will  drink  in  the  lessons   from  it  as  they  read ;  and  when  we  get  beyond 
that  we  must  look  to  the  parents  to  see  that  the  children  receive  it,  chiefly,  of  course, 
from  their  mothers,  for  young  boys  look  to  their  mothers  for  a  great  deal  of  religious 
instruction  for  a  very  long  time  in  their  boyhood  ;   that  the  mothers  shall  be  ready 
constantly  in  their  own  quiet  way  to  give  them  religious  instruction,  which,  I  suppose, 
most  religious  men  will  say  lives  through  their  life  more  than  any  other  teaching  that 
we  know  of*    I  think  that  is  pretty  nearly  the  outline  of  what  we  shall  have  to  say  to 
the  Government  as  regards  the  religious  teaching  in  all  these  schools.     But,  besides 
that,  of  course  we  may  have  a  very  great  deal  to  say  upon  not  merely  the  religious 
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teaching,  but  the  other  teaching.  It  is  not  our  business  as  a  Church  to  prescribe 
what  shall  be  the  best  course  of  education  for  secular  purposes.  But,  although  we 
belong  to  the  Church,  and  here  in  this  assembly  we  are  thinking  of  ourselves  mainly 
as  members  of  the  Church,  yet  a  very  large  number  of  us  are  educated  men,  who 
ought  to  have  opinions  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  who  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  who  ought  to  use  the  opportunity,  of  impressing  upon  all  those  who  are 
handling  this  matter  the  conditions  upon  which  education  can  be  made  really  good. 
I  have  pointed  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  said  upon  the  question  of  religious  edu* 
cation,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  go  further  into  details  upon  the  matter.  But  I  want  to 
say  one  word  further  upon  this  education  in  reference  to  the  teachers  themselves.  I 
think  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  it  should  be  impressed  upon  all 
teachers  that  this  will  be  of  necessity  a  part  of  their  duty,  that  they  are  bound  to 
prepare  themselves  to  do  that  part  just  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  prepare 
themselves  to  do  any  other  part.  I  think  it  is  important  to  press  this,  because 
I  think  that  very  often  this  is  just  the  part  which  is  left  out  of  sight,  and  that 
many  a  man  undertakes  the  work  of  teaching  thinking  that  not  to  be  of  very  great 
importance.  If  a  man  teaches  Latin,  he  should  be  in  some  sense  a  Latin  scholar ;  if 
he  teaches  mathematics,  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  mathe- 
matical arguments ;  and  if  he  teaches  natural  science  he  should  know  something 
about  not  merely  the  great  facts,  but  the  methods  of  that  science.  Yet,  although  he 
has  to  teach  religion,  he  does  not  feel  called  to  make  any  special  preparation  for  that 
])art  of  his  work.  I  do  not  know  a  more  grievous  mistake  than  that  must  necessarily 
be.  I  think  that  if  there  should  be  schools  set  up  by  the  Government,  it  would  be 
wise  to  leave  the  managers  of  those  schools  the  freest  choice  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  limit  them,  and  to  say  that  they  are 
not  to  enquire,  for  instance,  into  their  religious  opinions ;  that  they  are  not  to  make  a 
choice  as  between  men  who  are  religious  and  men  who  are  not  religious.  I  think 
that  you  must  leave  to  the  managers,  if  the  schools  are  to  be  properly  governed,  a  free 
hand  in  regard  to  such  selection  ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  really  monstrous  to  suppose — 
although  there  are  many  who  maintain  it — that  whereas,  while  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  look  into  a  man*s  fitness  to  teach  mathematics,  while  you  have  a  right  to 
examine  into  his  Btness  to  teach  natural  science,  you  have  no  right  to  examine  as  to 
his  fitness  to  teach  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  so  very  absurd  that 
one  wonders  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  defend  it  as  things  now  are.  Further, 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  unwise  in  any  scheme  which  the  Government  puts 
forward  to  make  very  large  openings  for  other  schools  than  those  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  proposed  to  set  up.  We  do  need  great  varieties,  and  we  shall  get  great 
varieties  better  by  encouraging  in  all  reasonable  ways  the  varieties  that  we  have,  than 
by  trying  to  improve  our  schools  altogether  away,  and  to  substitute  for  them  new 
schools  of  the  most  improved  Government  pattern.  I  do  not  believe  myself,  I 
confess,  very  much  in  Government  patterns.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  am  quite  certain  of 
this,  that,  if  you  extinguish  that  natural  tendency  to  natural  development  in  education, 
the  loss  to  the  efficiency  of  education  will  be  far  greater  than  what  can  be  gained  by 
any  attempt  to  secure  anything  like  universal  uniformity  of  standard  or  of  system. 
I  hope  that  such  schools  will  have  free  scope,  and  as  regards  their  religious  teaching 
will  be  left  absolutely  alone.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  inspected  ;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  their  education  tested  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  have  a  large  system  of 
exhibitions  to  go  from  school  to  school,  and  that  these  exhibitions  should  be 
attainable  at  the  private  venture  schools  or  public  company  schools..  That,  I 
think,  would  Ynt  sufficient.  Then  I  should  give  them  no  more  support,  and  I  should 
leave  them  to  fight  their  own  battle  ;  I  believe  that  it  would  be  found  that  they  would 
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be  successful  in  fighting  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  count r}-.  I  could,  of  course,  go 
on  at  great  length,  but  I  have  said  now  the  important  things  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  necessary  for  Churchmen  to  bear  in  mind  when  the  day  comes  for  dealing  with  any 
Government  proposals,  and  I  will,  therefore,  ask  the  first  of  the  appointed  speakers 
to  address  us. 


(i)  The  Best  Means  of  Securing  Fulness  of  Attention,  Definite- 
NESS  of  Instruction  and  Earnestness  of  Tone  for  the 
Religious  Education  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Classes — 
Having  Regard  to  Difference  and  Uncertainty  of  Belief 

AMONGST    both    PARENTS    AND    TEACHERS. 

The  Rev.  A.  O.  Hardy,  Rector  of  Smarden,  Staplehurst. 

We  shall  all  agree  that  the  headmasters  have  had  a  long  innings,  and  now  parents 
may   take  their  turn.     We  might  be  willing  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
experts,  willing  and  able,  as  we  are  told,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done ;  but  that  a 
distinguished  headmaster  has  asked  "  parents  to  put  pressure  on  the  public  schools,*' 
and   has  told  us,  what  was  new  to  many,  that  public  schools  were  very  sensitive  to 
public  opinion.     An  archdeacon  of  scholastic  reputation  has  urged  the  clergy  to 
"rouse  the  parents  to  expect  more  for  their  religion.**    We  are  told  of  "  the  apathy 
of   parents,"  and   that  they  often  write  pages  to  masters  about  the  soil,  climate, 
matronly  appointments  of  the  school,  with  a  sentence  or  two  about  the  boys'  school 
work,   whilst  religion  is  relegated  to  a  postscript  or  omitted  altogether.    A  dis- 
tinguished Wykehamist,  now   a  bishop,  says  that  there  is  "probably  no  more 
nninstructed  class  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  than  the  sons 
of  country  gentlemen  and  professional  men."    If  this  is  true,  and  complaints  about 
the  spread  of  uncertainty  in  belief  have  good  reason,  am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  I 
represent  a  very  general  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  real  religious  instruction 
in  our  public  and  secondary  schools  ?    I  have  many  witnesses ;  one  who  left  a  great 
public  school  three  years  ago  writes,  '*  Practically  there  was  no  religious  instruction  given 
in  the  forms  for  the  heart ;  that  was  left  to  the  Sunday  sermon."  Another  public  school 
boy  says,  "  We  receive  no  religious  instruction  except  in  the  headmaster's  sermon." 
I  have  seen  examination  papers  testing  the  boys'  knowledge  in  the  niceties  of 
Hellenistic  Greek,  but  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  bearing  of  S.  Paul's 
Epistles  on  the  life  and  character.     There  is  a  sad  jumble  and  great  slackness  in  this 
department  of  school  instruction  and  management.     What  do  you  think  of  Jews 
provided  with  a  Rabbi  and  instruction  in  Judaism  on  their  Sabbath,  but  on  other  dzys 
attending  under  school  rule  the  services  of  the  Church ;  of  Presbyterian  boys  admitted 
to  Holy  Communion  without  Confirmation ;  of  Dante's  poems  being  recommended  as 
the  basis  of  religious  instruction,  and  a  history  of  the  Indian  mutiny  being  chosen  as 
the  book  for  use  at  what  we  were  wont  to  call  a  divinity  lesson  ;  of  preparation  of  Confir- 
mation candidates  by  laymen  who  had  no  belief  in  the  grace  given  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  ?    I  have  no  wish  to  denounce  our  public  schools.     I  have  a  too  joyous  and 
constantly  invigorating  sense  of  the  advantages  of  my  own  public  school  life.    I  have 
grateful  recollections  of  real  religious  Church  teaching  received  from  my  dear  old  head' 
master,  Dean  Goulburn.    I  have  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  experience  of  the  sixth  form 
teaching  in  most  schools  is  almost  always  ready  to  testify  to  real  religious  teaching  given 
by  headmasters.     None  can  say  now,  as  a  canon  of  Canterbury  has  said,  "  I  never  had 
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one  half-hour  of  religious  education  at  Eton  till  my  last  year."  But  allowing  all  this, 
we  parents  maintain  that  too  often  the  time  given  to  religious  instruction  is  too  scant, 
the  doctrine  is  diluted  and  minimized,  and  the  teaching  has  no  steady  aim  at  the  heart 
and  life.  Now,  why  is  it  that  in  the  sixth  form  we  mostly  find  real  religious  instruc- 
tion, whilst  the  evidence  of  boys  who  do  not  reach  the  sixth  form  is  to  the  effect  that 
down  through  the  sch€K)l  there  is  very  little  of  it  indeed  ?  Possibly  some  of  my 
witnesses  were  dull,  and  unappreciative  of  what  they  really  did  get.  I  can  only 
guess ;  headmasters  here  will  put  me  right  if  I  am  wrong.  I  think  it  is  that  the 
headmasters,  whilst  teaching,  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  themselves  have  not 
the  grip  and  control  over  the  religious  instruction  that  they  have  over  instruction  in 
other  subjects  taught  in  their  schools.  They  need  to  know  more  of  what  is  going  ou, 
and  to  be  supported  by  us  parents  in  any  endeavour  to  prevent  the  slurring  and  the 
scamping  from  which  the  religious  instruction  of  our  boys  is  suffering.  Now  to  the 
exact  points  specified. 

(i)  Fulness  of  attention, — This  surely  involves  the  apportionment  of  proper  time, 
and  attaching  due  importance  to  religious  instruction.  The  old  plan  of  a  Sunday 
lesson  and  a  Sunday  preparation  for  a  Bible  lesson  on  Monday,  needs  alteration 
for  the  better.  In  our  parishes,  we  clergy  oflen  have  to  contend  against  this 
plan  of  putting  all  on  Sunday,  and  it  is  as  bad  a  plan  in  our  public  schools  as  in  our 
parishes.  Let  more  time  be  given,  or  at  least,  let  the  religious  instruction  be  diffused 
through  the  week  ;  a  feast  once  a  week  may  be  g-X}d,  but  some  daily  bread  is  better 
or  the  life.  Then  let  Bible  readings  without  preparation  give  opportunity  for  religious 
instruction  ;  these  will  be  free  from  the  task  of  preparation  by  the  boys,  seem  less  like 
a  mere  lesson,  and  economize  time  for  the  best  item  of  education.  Let  catechizing, 
urged  upon  us  clergy  by  the  bishops,  and  already  in  use  at  more  than  one  well-known 
school,  be  a  regular  means  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
school  at  a  time.  This  will  affect  the  younger  boys  as  the  sermon  never  can.  Let 
"examinations  from  outside,  but  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  school,"  as  has  been 
suggested  by  a  much  honoured  teacher  of  girls,  stimulate,  and  by  its  own  suggestion, 
help  those  who  have  given  the  religious  instruction.  If  the  headmaster  now  and 
again  take  the  Bible  reading  in  a  form  as  he  does  take  the  Latin  or  Greek  or  other 
lesson,  he  will  be  in  touch  with  this  all-important  part  of  the  boys*  training,  more  than 
he  has  been  known  to  be  before. 

(2)  Definiteness  of  religious  instruction.  High  authority  has  warned  us  not  to  teach 
religion  in  our  public  schools  so  as  to  create  a  demand  for  a  conscience  clause,  and  the 
modest  request  of  parents  who  are  Church-people  that  their  children  may  be  taught 
Church  doctrine,  the  Prayer-book,  and  something  of  Church  history,  has  been  ridiculed 
as  a  "  sacerdotal  claim,"  "an  aggressive  policy,"  and  denounced  as  certain  to  produce 
mischievous  results.  I  maintain  we  have  a  conscience  clause  in  our  great  public 
schools.  If,  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  Jews  or  Roman  Catholics  special  arrangements 
for  their  own  religious  instruction  are  made  ;  'if  a  Mohammedan  pupil  can  be  exempted  ; 
if  the  Church  teaching  is  so  pointless  and  indefinite  that  the  Nonconformist  parents  find 
the  religious  instruction  to  be  of  a  character  they  can  conscientiously  approve,  then, 
I  say,  they  all  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  conscience  clause,  whether  in  print  or  not, 
and  our  Church  boys  are  the  only  pupils  who  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  matter.  I 
hope  no  one  here  will  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  religious  undenomi- 
national teaching ;  anyone  can  have  proof  of  it  in  published  addresses  of  headmasters 
of  schools  giving  such  ;  but  is  this  what  we  Church  parents  want  ?  is  this  all  we  have 
a  right  to  ?  I  am  not  asking  for  teaching  which  needs  more  years  than  the  pupils  have, 
or  more  knowledge  than  the  ordinary  educated  Churchman  who  is  a  master  ought  to 
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have.  I  dread  what  is  sometimes  the  case,  '*  that  schools  with  definite  religious 
teaching  may  so  teach  that  the  pupils  have  to  unlearn  so  much  that  they  doubt  the 
rest ;  "  but  I  believe  that  to  all  such  teaching  public  school  life  in  general  is  altogether 
inimical. 

Division  does  exist.  In  the  great  day  schools  the  division  outside  the  school  is 
between  home  and  home,  and  church  and  chapel ;  morning  and  evening,  daily  and 
on  Sunda3rs  specially,  the  division  according  to  religious  belief  is  plain  to  the  pupils, 
Why  not  in  such  schools  arrange  for  religious  teaching  in  **  sets  **  (not  in  the  forms), 
perhaps  according  to  subjects  of  instruction  rather  than  difference  of  creed,  and  let 
parents  choose  ;  let  there  be  Nonconformist  masters  in  proportion  to  the  Non- 
conformist boys,  and  meet  the  differences  of  belief  in  the  pupils  by  the  same  in  the 
teachers.  Schools  have  little  or  no  trouble  from  agnostic  parents.  "  Make  no 
difference ;  teach  them  all  you  can ;  if  they  can  believe,  so  much  the  better  for 
them,"  was  the  answer  to  a  question  of  the  headmaster  of  a  successful  secondary 
school  who  gives  plain  and  distinct  Church  teaching  to  his  boys.  The  sons  of 
prominent  agnostics  have  been  entrusted  to  our  most  distinctly  Church  schools.  '^  I 
see  no  practical  way  of  carrying  out  what  I  should  like,"  was  the  answer  to  my 
enquiry  of  a  thoughtful  agnostic  parent.  The  Jew  can  and  does  have  what  he 
wants.  The  Roman  Catholic,  besides  having  his  own  schools,  can  get  exemption 
in  some  others.  '*  There  is  an  implied  contract  that  in  teaching  the  Bible  in  our 
schools,'*  says  the  president  of  the  Headmasters'  Association,  "  that  we  ought  not  to 
run  counter  to  the  opinions  in  which  the  boys  have  been  brought  up."  And  this  does, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  mostly  of  Unitarians,  satisfy  Nonconformist  parents ;  but  it ' 
cannot  secure,  and  it  certainly  refuses,  any  distinctive  Church  teaching  to  the  children 
of  Church-people.  One  headmaster  of  a  great  public  school  told  us  at  the 
Birmingham  Congress  that  he  preferred  the  reverent  use  of  the  Prayer-book  in  the 
chapel  to  the  controversial  teaching  of  it  in  the  school.  We  deny  that  this  is  the 
alternative  of  that,  and  we  think  that  reverent  use  amongst  the  elder  boys  is  hardly 
possible,  except  knowledge  of  the  Prayer-book  and  its  teaching  give  a  reasonable 
ground  for  the  reverence,  and  we  fear  that  mere  custom  and  use  will  not  continue  to 
any  good  result  if  the  understanding  b  not  enlisted  along  with  the  affection  of  the 
heart  for  this  habit  of  Church  life.  Some  manuals  of  religious  instruction  are  in  use. 
One  headmaster  has  written  his  own  notes  on  the  Catechism  to  be  so  taught  in  the 
forms ;  another  uses  Dr.  Maclear's  book  on  the  Catechism  ;  another  Bishop  Harvey 
Goodwin's  book  on  the  Creed.  Handy  books  on  all  other  subjects  taught  in  schools 
are  legion.  Is  there  but  a  scant  supply,  because  of  so  little  demand  of  such  helps 
in  religious  instruction?  Sadler's  "Church  Teachers' Manual,"  and  the  "S.  Paul's 
Series  of  Instruction  "  are  to  hand  for  the  teachers,  if  not  for  the  taught.  I  believe 
that  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  hours  allotted,  the  agencies  employed,  the 
books  in  use,  the  exemptions  allowed,  and  the  consequent  arrangements  for  religious 
instruction  in  our  public  and  our  secondary  schools  would  be  of  great  use  just  now 
for  those  headmasters  who  desire  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  those  parents 
who,  whether  Churchmen  or  Nonconformists,  claim  as  full  and  definite  religious 
teaching  as  is  possible  for  each  ;  and  we  believe  that  much  more,  much  better,  much 
more  distinct  religious  instruction  is  possible  for  both  Church  and  Nonconformist 
pupils.  Do  not  let  us  be  told  that  boys  cannot  understand  Christian  doctrine, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be  taught  to  them.  Arnold  wrote :  "  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  that  young  boys  should  understand  all  they  learn,  for 
God  has  ordered  that  in  youth  the  memory  should  act  vigorously,  independent 
of  the  understanding,  whereas  a  man  cannot  usually  recollect  a  thing  unless  he 
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understands  it."    This  for  the  younger  boys,  as  well  as  Keble's  plea : 

'*  O,  say  not,  dream  not,  heavenly  notes 
To  childish  ears  are  vain. 
That  the  young  mind  at  random  floats, 
And  cannot  reach  the  strain. 
Dim  or  unheard  the  words  may  fall,  and  yet  the  heaven-taught  mind 
May  learn  the  sacred  air  and  all  the  harmony  unwind.*' 

And  for  older  boys,  who  that  has  any  experience  of  the  keen  unsullied  perception, 
by  the  minds  of  many,  of  God's  truth  revealed  and  laying  claims  upon  their  lives,  will 
deny  that  they  are  capable  of  receiving  all  the  doctrinal  teaching  that  can  be 
communicated,  let  us  say,  to  an  ordinarily  educated  congregation  ?  "  I  do  not 
think,"  writes  a  young  Churchman  who  left  a  great  public  school  three  years  ago, 
"that  they  (the  masters)  ever  touched  on  doctrinal  points;  "but  I  will  be  bound, 
considering  the  presence  of  Mohammedans  amongst  the  pupils,  that  the  boys  touched 
on  the  doctrines  vital  to  faith  in  ''Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
born  of  the  Vii^n  Mary,"  and  if  they  did  so  they  lacked  the  help  and  guidance  of 
the  Church  represented  by  their  masters  the  delegates  of  us  parents  and  Churchmen. 

(3)  Earmstness  of  Tone. — A  man  must  believe  what  he  teaches  if  he  is  to  be  in 
earnest.    A  boy  must  have  an  earnest  teacher  if  he  is  to  be  earnest.     We  parents 
can  only,  and  governing  bodies  had  better  also,  leave  the  selection  of  masters  entirely 
to  the  headmaster.      It  has  been  stated  as  an  axiom  *'  that  no  boy  should  be  taught 
by  a  master  with  whom  the  boy's  father  cannot  worship."     May  we  not  ask  that  the 
givers  of  religious  instruction  to  our  boys  shall  be  ex  amino  fellow  worshippers  with 
us  :  earnest  Churchmen  for  Church  boys.    Are  they  hard  to  get  ?    There  will  be  more 
of  them  as  the  religious  teaching  of  our  public  schools  gradually  improves.     Let  no 
such  man,  when  found,  be  under  any  external  temptation  to  abate  the  definiteness  of 
his  teaching.       "  Some  common  worship,   some    common  instruction,   is  of  vital 
moment  to  the  real  unity  of  school  life,"  writes  a  headmaster.     Let  that  something 
be  the  minimum  supplemented  by  unfettered  religious  instruction  on  distinct  lines, 
and  the  aim  be  not  only  to  keep  alive  religion,  but  to  develop  and  ensure  as  fully  as 
possible  the  religious  apprehension  and  practical  personal  appropriation  of  "the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."    If  we  parents  confess,  as  I  think  we  ought  and 
must  confess,  that  we  are  indeed  in  fault,  and  have  not  taught  our  children  as  we 
should,  we  must  repent  and  do  better.     But  let  us  be  encouraged  by  the  assurance 
that,  when  we  have  done  our  best,  our  children  shall  not  afterwards  in  their  teens 
lose,  in  part  or  altogether,  at  our  public  schools  what  we  gave  them  as  a  beginning  only, 
and  thought  that  experts  in  education  would  surely  develop  it  to  match  their  growth 
at  school.     In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  are  aware  of  difficulties  of  many  kinds  in 
the  way  of  the  reformation,  or  at  least  the  bettering,  of  religious  instruction  in  our  public 
schools.     But  our  chairman  has  on  one  occasion  said  that '*  head -masters  could  do 
all  that  was  needed,"  and  I  would  repeat  his  own  words,  which  I  once  heard  him  use 
in   Rugby  School  Chapel,  in  a  sermon  which  I  can  never  forget,  stirring  us  all  tn 
Christian  duty,   "if  you  find  it  impossible  then  make  it  possible  by  doing  it." 

(2)  The  Policy  of  the  Church  in  Regard  to  the  Organization 

OF  Secondary  Education. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Dalton,  Headmaster  of  Felsted  School. 

I  AM  commissioned  to  speak  to-day  upon  the  second  head  of  our  subject:  "The 
jxjlicy  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  secondary  education  ; "  and  I 
venture,  for  my  own  part,  to  interpret  that  mandate  as  a  commission  to  me  to  deal 
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mainly  with  the  religious  question.  I  want  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  what 
Churchmen  may  reasonably  claim  and  what  they  ought  to  claim  in  the  use  of  their 
own  ancient  endowments,  and  in  the  care  of  their  own  children,  under  any  legislation 
which  may  be  the  result  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Now  this  Royal 
Commission,  bear  in  mind,  is  to  deal  with  the  whole  range  of  secondary  education  ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  education  other  than  elementary.  The  Royal  Commission  has  it 
in  its  power  to  report  upon  and  to  suggest  legislation  for  every  educational 
establishment  in  the  country,  other  than  elementary,  from  schools  like  Eton  and  Win- 
chester, down  to  the  smallest  grammar  schools,  for  public  and  private  schools,  for 
advanced  schools  and  preparatory  schools,  for  schools  for  boys  and  schools  for  girls. 

Now  there  are  some  things  which  will  be  done  which  will  affect  all  schools,  and 
those  things  I  ^hink  will  be  for  good ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  system  of  inspection 
and  registration  of  teachers.  And  before  I  begin  what  I  have  to  say  about  the 
religious  question,  I  should  like  to  make  this  appeal.  Do  not  let  Churchmen  be  in- 
different to  the  interests  of  higher  education.  LfCt  me  echo  what  has  fallen  from 
my  honoured  master,  the  Bishop  of  Southwell,  to  the  effect  that*we  must,  as  religious 
men  and  Churchmen,  be  mainly  interested  in  making  the  education  of  the  country 
of  the  best  possible  kind.  What  I  am  seriously  afraid  of  is  that  Churchmen  are  going 
to  give  to  the  secularists  a  monopoly  of  keenness  in  educational  matters,  that  they  may, 
by  their  own  individual  or  corporate  action,  or  inaction,  by  apathy  or  indifference  in 
some  quarters,  or  by  prejudice  in  others,  leave  the  promotion  of  efficient  education  to 
secularists.  If  we  do  that  we  shall  betray  our  own  cause,  and  shall  not  l>e  able  to 
claim  what  we  ought  to  claim  for  the  religious  instruction  of  our  own  children. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  question,  I  believe  we  may  anticipate,  and  certainly  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  all  these  existing  schools  which  are  at  present  doing 
good  work  and  are  working  under  recognized  schemes  will  be  left  alone ;  but  there 
are  many  places  where  there  is  no  good  secondary  education  available  to  the  citizens 
of  our  country,  while  in  others  there  are  endowments  which  are  being  misapplied  and 
wasted,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  in  these  cases  a  great  deal  of  re-organization. 
In  regard  to  that,  two  things  are  practically  certain,  and  I  want  to  draw  your  attention 
to  those  two  things.  Of  course,  I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Royal  Commission,  but 
I  think  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  we  may  look  forward  to  some  such 
changes  as  these  in  the  future.  The  Brst  thing  is  that  large  powers  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  local  bodies,  whether  county,  provincial,  or  municipal,  for  dealing  with 
schools  within  their  own  areas  ;  and  the  second  is  that  to  make  these  schools  efficient, 
recourse  will  be  had  to  public  monies,  whether  from  Imperial  taxation,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  from  the  rates. 

We  have  to  face  this  question.  It  is  the  same  question  which  was  faced  in  1870 
and  not  very  satisfactorily  answered  with  regard  to  elementary  education,  namely, 
how  we  are  to  use  public  money,  contributed  by  citizens  of  all  religions  or  none,  in 
fairness  and  justice  to  the  contributors,  and  in  fairness  and  justice  towards  the 
consciences  of  parents  and  the  well-being  of  the  children.  Now  the  enemy  that  we 
have  to  face  is  compulsory  undenominationalism.  I  am  no  friend  of  undenomina- 
tionalism.  It  has  been  called  by  an  eloquent  speaker  who  addressed  a  meeting 
this  morning,  *'anf  ugly,  ill-shapen  beast;"  and  I  confess  it  is.  If  carried  to  its 
logical  extremity  it  means  that  no  doctrine  may  be  taught  on  which  two  persons  may 
disagree ;  not  merely  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  but  even  the 
existence  of  God  may  not  be  taught  in  our  schools.  If  we  are  going  to  let  undenomina- 
tionalism run  rampant,  that  is  what  we  are  coming  to.  Happily,  it  has  not  come  to 
that  yet,  because  we  are  Christians.  But  it  does  mean  at  the  best  that  Church  children 
cannot  be  taught  the  formularies  and  catechism  of  the  Church.     Although  I  am 
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headmaster  of  a  public  school,  I  am  a  sincere  believer  in  definite  religious  education,  and 
I  therefore  listened  with  the  deepest  thankfuhiess  to  the  last  speaker  as  he  pro- 
pounded all  those  things  which  we  are  trying  to  carry  out.  I  am  certain  that  we  shall 
not  solve  this  question  in  accordance  with  the  real  feelings  of  English  Churchmen,  if 
we  are  going  to  let  ourselves  in  for  compulsory  undenominationalism. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  this  is  a  real  danger.  Probably  some  of  you  know  that  in 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act  which  came  into  force  in  Wales  in  1889,  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause  was  repeated.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  "no  religious  formulary 
which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be  taught  to  a  scholar  attending 
as  a  day  scholar."  Further,  in  some  of  the  schools  affected  by  that  Act  attempts 
have  been  made  to  bring  boarders  as  well  as  day  scholars  under  that  clause.  Again, 
in  the  Secondary  Education  Bill  for  England,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
last  year — a  Bill  which  was  backed  by  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock— it  is  provided  that  while  the  existing  schools  shall  remain  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869 — simply  giving  the  conscience 
clause — new  schools  shall  be  brought  under  that  section  which  I  have  read  of  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  Act. 

That  is  what  we  have  to  avoid,  and  I  want  to  have  a  policy  to  fight  it.  The 
great  danger  is  that  the  secularists  will  go  ahead,  because  they  do  not  believe  that 
Churchmen  are  united,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  have  a  clear 
and  definite  policy  which  will  enable  us  to  weather  this  storm  of  compulsory  undenomi- 
nationalism. Now  some  of  those  who  oppose  us  contend  that  our  object  is  to  make 
the  nation's  schools  Church  schools.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  desire  to  claim 
for  our  own  children  instruction  in  their  own  religion,  but  we  desire  also  that  the 
same  rights  should  be  given  to  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  us.  We  do  not  want 
to  get  a  position  of  predominance,  but  we  do  claim,  and  I  trust  we  shall  claim  to  the- 
end,  a  position  of  equality.  I  do  not  want  to  proselytize  my  neighbour's  children,  but 
I  do  ask  that  the  children  of  Church-people  shall  be  taught  at  school  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  into  which  they  have  been  baptized,  and  I  for  one  am  not  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  that. 

Can  we  find  any  principles  which  should  govern  our  action  ?  In  the  first  place,  I 
hold  that  for  the  general  well-being  of  the  school  it  is  imperative  that  a  school  should 
have  a  definite  religious  character.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  necessarily  a 
character  impressed  upon  it  by  the  Church  of  England ;  but  if  there  is  a  chapel,  there 
must  be  some  definite  form  of  worship ;  and  in  school,  the  teaching,  to  be  of  value,, 
must  be  such  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  speak  out  his  own  convictions.  And  there- 
fore I  would  say  that  we  ought  to  hold  to  this,  and  have  due  safeguards  given  to 
minorities. 

Granting  these  safeguards,  I  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  any  further  interference 
with  the  ancient  endowments  of  the  Church  so  far  as  concerns  the  general  religious 
character  of  the  schools.  But  in  regard  to  new  schools,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
reasonable  provision  would  be  that  which  I  believe  was  for  a  time — if  I  am  wrong  the 
Chairman  will  correct  me — in  the  minds  of  the  Government  in  1870,  that  the  religious 
character  of  the  school  should  be  left  to  the  local  authority  or  local  managers,  subject 
to  safeguards  against  sudden  or  capricious  changes.  I  believe  that  is  the  right  solution,, 
and  it  would  give  legitimate  expression  to  the  majority  of  the  locality,  whether  that 
majority  is  Anglican  or  Nonconformist,  Roman  Catholic  or  Jewish.  But  then  there 
must  be,  if  that  is  to  be  done,  a  liberal  and  real  safeguard  for  minorities.  What  is 
that  to  be  ? 

First  of  all,  for  boarders  I  would  not  have  any  safeguards  whatever,  for  these 
reasons :  first,  that  the  quasi-parental  relation  between  a  master  and  his  pupil  ii>  ia 
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this  case  very  close,  as  he  has  him  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  he  has  the  whole 
training  of  his  character  ;  and  secondly,  that  a  conscience  clause  for  boarders  involves 
serious  difficulties,  as  every  schoolmaster  knows,  in  discipline  and  organization.  The 
absence  of  safeguards  in  a  boarding  school  involves  no  injustice  to  anybody,  for  there 
is  no  compulsion  on  anybody  to  send  his  boy  to  any  particular  boarding  school.  But 
when  we  come  to  day  schools  the  case  is  very  different.  Hundreds  of  parents  are  un- 
able to  afford  any  other  higher  education  than  that  which  lies  at  their  own  doors. 
Therefore  we  must  guard  their  rights,  and  what  I  would  suggest  is  this — it  is  not  my 
own  proposal,  but  it  commends  itself  to  me — it  is,  that  we  should  go  beyond  the 
conscience  clause.  I  do  not  believe  the  conscience  clause  is  enough,  because  the  con- 
science clause  exposes  the  teacher  to  the  temptation  of  being  colourless  in  order  not  to 
divide  his  school,  and  because,  although  the  conscience  clause  enables  a  parent  to  with- 
draw his  boy  from  definite  religious  instruction  which  he  disapproves,  it  does  not 
enable  him  to  provide  the  boy  with  that  definite  instruction  of  which  he  approves,  and 
ought  to  claim.  The  proposal  which  I  would  press  upon  the  consideration  of  our 
leaders  is  that  at  the  request  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  parents  of  any  school, 
there  should  be  religious  instruction  given,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
particular  denomination  which  makes  that  request.  It  might  be  left  to  the  head- 
master to  determine  whether  the  teacher  should  be  a  member  of  the  r^rular  staff  or 
not ;  but  the  right  of  parents  to  make  and  enforce  the  claim  should  be  laid  down  by 
the  Act  itself,  and  not  left  to  the  decision  of  local  bodies. 

I  claim  for  this  proposal  that  it  would  be  just  to  the  parents,  while  it  would  leave  the 
teacher  full  liberty  to  express  his  own  convictions.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
parents  do  not  want  definite  instruction  for  their  children.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  they  do ;  and  where  they  do  not,  it  is  because  they  have  not  been  taught 
to  wish  for  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parish  clergy  to  stir  up  the  parents  of  their  own 
localities  to  use  all  the  opportunities  that  may  be  given  by  a  wise  government  for  the 
religious  education  of  their  children.  Well,  there  is  a  policy.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  the  wisest ;  I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  say  that.  But  what  I  earnestly 
plead  is  that  there  shall  be  a  policy,  and  that  it  shall  come  forward  at  the  right  time 
as  the  policy  of  the  Church.  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  the  religious  instruction  taken 
out  of  the  Church's  hands  simply  because  Churchmen  are  too  apathetic  to  recognize 
the  great  gravity  of  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  CLINTON,  Lord-Lieutenant 

of  Devon. 

{Read  by  Canon  Tre/usis.) 
In  my  enforced  absence  from  the  Congress,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  I  venture  to  put  upon  paper  a  very  few  words  on  the  important  subject 
upon  which  I  had  been  asked  to  speak,  viz. :  the  policy  of  the  Church  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  organization  of  secondary  education.  The  first  question  which  occurs 
to  me  is,  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  "  Church  "  in  this  connection,  and 
by  whom  and  through  what  agencies  is  the  Church  to  formulate  and  impress  upon 
the  public  a  policy  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  secondary  education.  It  cannot 
be  through  the  agency  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  or  the  clergy  alone — they 
might  usefully  formulate,  but  they  could  not  enforce  a  policy — nor  can  it  mean 
merely  organized  bodies  of  clergy  and  laity  in  each  diocese,  not  perhaps  representing 
the  whole  of  its  Churchmanship ;  it  must  mean  the  whole  body  of  Church-people 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  and  among  them,  and  above  all.  Church  parents.  It  can  only 
be  by  the  determination  of  those  who  have  children  to  be  educated  in  secondary 
schools  that  the  chief  object  of  education,  the  training  of  a  child  for  an  eternal 
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future,  can  be  achieved ;  and  if  a  sound  religious  education  has  not  been,  of  late 
years,  a  principal  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  secondary  schools,  public  and  private, 
the  fault  lies  very  much  at  the  door  of  parents.  This  may  be  shown  in  the  following 
ways,  among  others — (i)  Parents  select  a  school  only  with  reference  to  the  secular 
education  given  in  it;  (2)  Parents  neglect  to  give  their  children  a  foundation  of 
sound  religious  education  before  they  leave  home. 

I  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  which  a  parent  in  these  days  encounters  in  the 
selection  of  a  school  for  a  child  for  whom  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  power  of 
passing  examinations;  the  school  which  gives  the  best  secular  education,  and  the 
charges  in  which  are  within  the  parents'  means,  will  naturally  be  selected,  and  the 
thoughtless,  worldly  parent  is  quite  satisfied,  and  thinks  his  boy's  training  quite 
complete  if,  as  the  Rev.  Edward  Lyttelton  expressed  it  in  his  paper  at  the  Congress 
last  year  (when  dealing  with  hollow  and  specious  counterfeits  of  religious  teaching), 
he  leaves  school  at  eighteen  possessed  of  a  good  conscience  and  a  college  scholar- 
ship. Religious  knowledge  does  not  "  pay  "  in  examinations,  and  even  in  schools 
where  religious  education  is  professedly  given,  the  scholars  cannot  be  sure  of 
obtaining  anything  worthy  of  the  name.  This  teaching  may  be  regulated  by  a 
governing  body,  which  sanctions  Bible  teaching  only  on  condition  that  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  and  may  be  given  by  a  teacher  who  can 
teach  Christianity  only  if  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  and  the  great  fact  of  the 
Atonement,  are  treated  as  open  questions. 

These  things  may  happen,  and  a  Church  parent  should  carefully  enquire,  and  if  he 
finds  such  a  state  of  things  exist,  unceasingly  protest  against  such  a  mockery  of 
religious  education.  But  (and  this  is  the  second  point)  children  would  be  to  a  grea 
extent  protected  against  the  injury  caused  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  school,  if  Church 
parents  had  endeavoured  firom  earliest  infancy  to  train  their  children's  souls,  and  both 
by  precept  and  example  impressed  upon  their  young  minds  the  truth  that  success  in 
life  is  not  the  sole  end  and  object  of  their  earthly  existence.  Nor  need  this  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  secular  learning.  The  training  of  the  intellect,  the  improvement  of 
talents  intrusted  to  them,  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  religious  education  of  the 
children — laborare  est  orare — ^honest  work,  industry,  good  use  of  time,  everything 
taught  and  everything  learnt  may  be  done  with  the  "  intention  "  of  a  service  to  God, 
with  the  motive  of  obedience  to  Divine  command  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
will ;  and  this  absence  of  a  foundation  of  definite  religious  knowledge  must 
undoubtedly  seriously  hamper  the  efforts  of  those  school  teachers  who  desire  to 
make  religion  an  essential  part  of  their  school  work. 

It  is  not  fair  upon  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  that  he  should  have  bo]^  and 
girls  intrusted  to  him  for  their  education  who  know  but  little  of  the  great  facts  of 
Christianity  which  the  Church  teaches,  and  perhaps  nothing  of  what  God  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  each  one  of  them  ;  of  the  Divine  love  for  each  one,  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  Incarnation ;  of  the  sufferings,  life,  and  death  of  their  Saviour ;  and  of 
the  real  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  souls.  This  is  teaching  for  the  earliest 
childhood :  a  foundation  upon  which  an  earnest  teacher  could  build  up  a  Christian's 
life  in  preparation  for  a  Christian's  death,  and  for  that  which  is  beyond  it  Church 
parents  in  earnest  about  religious  education  might,  with  united  efforts,  impress  their 
wishes  upon  teachers  and  upon  governing  bodies,  and  by  pressure  upon  Parliamentary 
representatives  might  insure  fair  treatment  for  Church  children  in  schemes  which 
come  before  Parliament  Thus  they  might  prevent  a  scandal  such  as  we  lately 
witnessed  of  an  attempt  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  in 
family  worship  in  a  boarding-house  of  a  school  in  which  those  who  objected  to 
denominational  teaching  were  protected  by  a  conscience  clause. 
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Those  who  desire  distinct  Charch  teaching  for  their  children  in  secondary  schools 
should  be  as  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  secure  it  as  those  who  object  to  it,  and  use  all 
legitimate  means  of  obtaining  it.  It  mast  be  remembered  how  much  times  have 
changed ;  headmasters  were  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Holy  Orders,  religion  was 
in  practice  recognized  as  the  chief  element  of  education,  sind  home-teaching  was 
maintained  and  carried  on.  Scholars  in  secondary  schools  have  nothing  like  the 
advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by  scholars  in  voluntary  elementary  schools.  In  the 
latter  the  liberality  of  Churchmen  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  clergy  secures,  and  by 
diocesan  organization  tests,  the  value  of  the  religious  teaching  of  all  children  who 
accept  it.  Secondary  schools  are  at  present  subject  to  no  control  or  organization  of 
this  kind,  and  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  in  all  of  these  the  headmasters 
would  submit  to  an  inspection  of  results  by  some  outside  body.  But  this  would  be  a 
step  in  the  r^ht  direction,  and  until  it  is  secured  parents  might  help  themwlves  by 
testing  the  results  of  their  children's  religious  teaching  in  some  other  way. 

It  may  be  said  that  Churchmen  should  supply  secondary  schools  for  Church 
children,  and  this  is  being  done  most  successfully,  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  the  Church 
Schools  Company,  and  other  Church  educational  societies  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  such 
efforts  cannot  cover  the  whole  ground.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  that  Churchmen  should  be 
excluded,  by  the  want  of  the  instruction  which  they  consider  essential,  from  the  many 
excellent  intermediate  schools  already  in  existence.  One  element  at  least,  therefore, 
of  the  policy  of  the  Church,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  organization  of  secondary 
education,  would  seem  to  be  the  united  and  determined  action  of  all  Churchmen, 
clergy  and  laity,  parents  and  teachers,  resolved  that  religion  shall  be  the  central 
object  of  education,  thereby  creating  a  healthy  public  opinion,  which  would  make 
itself  heard,  if  occasion  should  arise,  before  commissions  of  inquiry,  which  would 
impress  itself  upon  public  bodies  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  preparing  schemes  for  tho 
regulation  of  secondary  schools,  and  which  might  influence  the  action  even  of  Parlia- 
ment itself.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  effort.  Secondary 
schools  are  the  nurseries  of  the  middle  classes  of  England,  upon  whose  character,  and 
upon  whose  action  the  future  destinies  of  the  Empire  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend. 
Something  more  than  secular  education  is  required  to  form  the  character  and  to 
regulate  the  actions  of  a  nation  in  conformity  with  the  designs  of  an  overruling 
Providence.  History  warns  us  that  neither  wealth,  nor  extended  dominion,  nor  the 
cultivation  of  human  intellect,  can  prevent  the  decline  and  fall  of  Empires ;  even 
heathen  philosophers  recognized  this  truth.  The  Church  should  now  impress  it  upon 
the  nation  through  all  its  educational  agencies.  The  world,  in  the  light  of  past 
experience,  might  adopt  such  a  policy,  with  a  view  to  temporal  advantages.  But  the 
Church  has  a  higher  aim,  and  in  spite  of  periodical  upheavals  of  scepticism,  and  in 
spite  of  countless  theories  of  religion  of  human  invention,  which  are  but  for  a  time, 
may,  in  fulfilling  its  duty  to  its  children,  contribute  towards  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Truth,  which  is  One  and  which  is  Eternal,  because  Divine. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.    Henry   Wace,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College, 

London  ;   Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  this  subject  which  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  urge  on  your  attention.  We  have  heard  it  said  by  one  or  two  speakers,  and  we 
shall  all  agree  to  it,  that  our  great  danger  at  the  present  time  is  what  is  called  unde- 
nominationalism.  Now  undenominationalism  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that 
some  absolute  line  can  be  drawn  between  religious  teaching — theological  teaching — 
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and  other  teaching  ;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  study  all  other  subjects  satis- 
factorily and  not  to  touch  religion  at  all.  A  very  serious  attempt  is  being  made,  to 
which  I  will  presently  refer,  to  adopt  this  principle  as  a  rule  for  determining  whether 
public  support  shall  be  given  to  institutions  for  secondary  education.  Now  that  which 
is  of  first  importance  for  us,  I  think,  to  realize,  in  reference  to  this  aspect  of  the 
subject,  is  that  the  separation  between  religious  and  theological  truth  and  other  truth 
is  not  possible,  and  that  the  higher  you  go  in  teaching  the  more  impossible  it  becomes. 
It  may  be  possible,  no  doubt,  to  teach  the  multiplication  table  quite  thoroughly 
without  any  reference  to  religion  ;  abstract  mathematics  may  be  taught  with  some- 
thing of  the  mechanical  accuracy  of  a  calculating  machine ;  but  the  moment  you  touch 
upon  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  you  touch  inevitably  upon  the  great  problems 
of  religion  and  of  theology.  History,  for  example,  may  be  taught  in  a  Christian  way, 
in  a  non-Christian  way,  or  in  an  anti-Christian  sense.  To  the  Christian  Christianity 
is  the  key  to  all  history.  All  history  past  and  present  exhibits  a  Divine  order,  the 
working  out  of  the  great  Divine  purposes,  of  which  the  history  of  God's  people  in  the 
past  and  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  present  are  the  centre,  and  the  man  who 
teaches  history  in  a  non-Christian  spirit,  is  not  simply  holding  erroneous  religious 
opinions,  but,  from  our  point  of  view,  he  is  not  teaching  true  history.  If  he  is  not 
teaching  true  history,  he  is  not  teaching  his  students  to  understand  the  most  vital 
problems  of  the  world's  life.  He  is  not  helping  them  to  understand  the  relation 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  its  various  stages.  He  is  not  teaching  his 
students  to  understand — he  is  not  putting  them  in  a  position  to  understand — the  rela- 
tion between  the  English  Church  and  the  English  State,  and  thus  to  deal  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view  with  the  greatest  of  political  problems.  Then,  what  subject 
can  in  practice  be  of  more  vital  importance  than  the  principles  of  the  higher 
philosopny?  Nothing  is  more  conspicuous,  nothing  more  lamentable  than  that 
those  great  practical  problems  which  touch  the  relations  of  men  and  women,  and  of  the 
various  classes  of  human  society,  should  be  discussed  month  after  month,  as  if  we  had  no 
revelation  respecting  them.  I  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  vital  consequence  that  teachers 
who  have  to  deal  with  those  high  subjects  of  human  thought  and  life,  such  as  ethics  and 
philosophy,  should  approach  them  all  in  a  Christian  spirit.  Let  it  not  be  thought  there- 
fore, for  a  moment,  that  if  in  any  of  the  secondary  schools  in  this  country,  which  are 
going  to  be  developed,  or  in  any  institution  which  now  exists,  you  require  that  the  teacher 
should  be  a  Christian,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  you  are  simply  putting  a  test  upon 
their  religious  opinions.  You  are  putting  a  test  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  as  far  as  you  can  that  they  shall  teach  true  history,  true  ethics,  and  true 
philosophy.  Now  this  points  to  the  consideration  to  which  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Westcott 
directs  us.  He  says  that  the  first  essential  of  securing  the  due  relation  between 
religious  and  other  education  is  the  choice  of  Christian  men  as  teachers.  Head- 
masters, I  venture  to  say,  have  a  particular  advantage  in  this  respect ;  they  exercise  a 
practical  autocracy  in  the  choice  of  their  masters  ;  and  so  long  as  the  headmasters  of 
this  country  are  Christians  no  serious  danger  threatens  our  public  schools.  But  there 
is  a  very  ^reat  danger  ahead,  to  which  your  lordship  has  referred,  with  respect  to 
other  institutions,  and  to  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country,  so  far  as  they  come  or 
may  come  under  the  control  of  Government.  It  has  been  seen  from  the  action  of  the 
present  Government  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  that 
no  public  assistance  and  no  public  recognition  shall  be  given  to  institutions  which 
insist  upon  their  teachers  being  Christians.  I  refer,  of  course — and  I  only  refer  to 
this  in  passing  as  an  indication  of  the  danger  in  question — to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
public  grant  from  King's  College,  London,  a  grant  which  is  withdrawn  from  it  solely 
in  consequence  of  the  requirement  in  its  constitution  that  its  teachers  must  be  Church- 
men— a  requirement  estahlished  for  that  purpose  to  which  I  have  referred — namely 
the  whole  education  of  the  place  shall  be  Christian.  As  one  of  the  previous  speakers 
has  said,  we,  as  Churchmen,  are  not  asking  for  any  exceptional  privileges  in  this 
matter  whatever  ;  but  what  we  are  asking  is  that  we  shall  have  as  much  freedom  and 
as  much  assistance  from  public  money  to  teach  the  Christian  view  of  the  Universe 
as  other  institutions  shall  have  to  teach  a  non-Christian  view.  That  is  all.  The 
rule  which  the  present  action  of  the  Government  indicates  is  objectionable  not  simply 
from  a  religious  point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  being  a  restraint 
on  freedom  of  teaching.  We  believe  that  Christianity  is  the  Copemican  system  of 
the  Universe,  and  we  ask  for  as  much  freedom  to  teach  that  system,  in  all  its  com- 
prehensiveness and  in  all  its  relations,  as  non-Christian  teachers  have  of  teaching 
their  system.  Your  lordship  has  referred  to  this  in  your  speech,  and  what  has  already 
happened  will  convince  those  who  think  about  it  that  there  is  no  greater  danger 
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which  we  have  to  face.  If  yon  set  up  an  enormous  engine  supported  by  public  money 
to  maintain  teaching  in  which  the  Christian  view  of  life  is  kept  in  the  background, 
you  are  practically  penalising  the  Christian  system,  and  you  are  giving  an  enormous 
and  unfair  advantage  to  systems  which  keep  it  out  of  sight.  That  is  the  only  practical 
point  I  would  venture  to  urge  on  your  attention.  The  subject  is  a  very  momentous 
and  u^ent  one,  and  I  hope  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  grave  danger  with 
which  the  whole  higher  education  of  the  country  is  menaced. 


The  Ven.  Wm.  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely, 
Permanent  Hon.  Sec.  to  the   Church  Congress. 

I  SEE  by  the  clock  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  minutes,  and  after  the  eloquent,  and, 
to  me,  most  convincing  speech  of  Dr.  Wace  I  do  not  feel  much  inclined  even  to  cover 
this  limit  of  time ;  but  I  want  to  draw  a  practical  conclusion  from  all  I  have  heard  as 
it  strikes  myself.  It  is  this,  that  in  this  matter  of  religious  education,  as  in  the  matter 
of  the  defence  of  the  National  Church,  Churchmen  must  awake.  There  are  powers  at 
work  which  will  force  on  an  undenominational,  or,  still  worse,  a  secular  system  of  edu- 
cation, unless  Churchmen  say  "  It  shall  not  be."  We  ought  to  see  that  in  the  impor- 
tant Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  which  is  now  getting  evidence  together,  that 
the  Church  system  of  education  and  Church  feelings  with  respect  to  education  are  duly 
considered  and  reported  upon.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  are  in  very  great  danger 
in  this  matter.  The  country  at  the  present  moment  is  not  very  much  in  favour  of  taxes 
for  education,  but  still  it  is  very  much  in  Cavour  seemingly,  just  for  the  present,  of  what 
b  called  the  local  system  of  management.  If  power  is  to  be  given  to  the  localities  to 
institute,  or  to  extend,  secondary  education  for  the  different  neighbourhoods,  then 
unless  Church-people  take  very  great  care,  and  awake  to  their  responsibilities,  they  may 
have  such  powers  and  such  directions  given  to  these  local  bodies  that  practically  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  certainly  Church  teaching,  will  be  banished  from 
our  secondary  schools  as  well  as  from  our  board  or  primary  ones.  Therefore,  I  am 
very  thankful  for  the  debate  that  has  taken  place,  and  especially  for  the  way  that 
the  speakers  towards  the  end  of  this  debate  have  spoken,  for  I  felt  a  little  melancholy 
when  I  listened  to  the  views  of  some  who  spoke  earlier  as  to  the  position  of  Church 
teaching.  It  seems  to  me  with  respect  to  Miss  Soulsby's  paper  that  she  felt  extreme 
difficulty  in  this  matter  of  undenominational  education  ;  and  when  she  spoke  about 
the  religious  education  of  teachers,  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  what  sort  of  a 
system  of  religious  education  are  these  teachers  to  have  who  are  to  take  a  part 
in  the  religious  education  of  the  young?  I  feel  great  happiness  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  through  a  suggestion  made  by  me  eleven  years  ago  at  the  Central  Council  of 
Diocesan  Conferences,  that  there  resulted  the  formation  of  the  Church  Schools  Company 
for  giving  secondary  education,  with  the  liberal  help  and  valuable  assistance  of  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  education  given  is  on  distinctly  Church  lines, 
with  due  respect  for  conscience,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  amidst  many  difficulties 
we  have  been  able  already  to  establish,  from  Kendal  in  the  North  to  Brighton  in  the 
South,  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  such  schools,  most  of  them  for  girls,  and  day  schools, 
the  religious  education  given  being  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  National  Church,  if  parents  do  not  object  I  have  the  honour  of  being  the 
chairman  of  the  company,  which  has  in  these  twenty-seven  Church  Schools  more  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  children  receiving  such  education  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  laid  down,  where  there  is  the  right  to  give  full  Christian  Church  teaching 
yet  the  fullest  privilege  to  parents  or  guardians  to  withdraw  children  from  such  teach- 
ing if  objected  to.  Only  twenty  children  out  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  were  thus 
withdrawn  last  year  wholly  from  the  religious  teaching  given,  and  only  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  withdrawn  from  the  Catechism  teaching.  I  venture  to  hope  this 
system  will  be  greatly  extended.  It  gives  me  real  delight  to  go  from  school  to  school 
and  feel  that  all  the  teachers  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  communis 
cants.  There  seems  a  quiet  religious  atmosphere  in  these  schools ;  one  feels  at  home 
there — I  am  not  speaking  thus  of  religious  Church  education  in  what  I  may  call  a  dog- 
matic or  contentious  sense — whereas,  if  I  go  to  an  undenominational  school  where 
(he  head  teacher  may  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  next  teacher  a 
Baptist,  the  next  an  Agnostic,  it  is  impossible  thus  to  feel  at  home  as  in  an  united 
Church  and  religious  finmily  home,  and  one  cannot  feel  confident  that  the  religious 
teaching  the  children  are  receiving  is  what  Church  or  Christian  parents  desire.  There- 
fore I  say,  let  Churchmen  awake,  and  let  them  watch  the  action  of  the  Government 
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and  the  Commission ;  and  as  Churchpeople  represent  sevenly-two  per  cent,  of  the 
population  let  them  demand  to  have  their  consciences  considered  as  well  as  the 
consciences  of  others. 


The   Rev.    Wm.   Murdoch  Johnston,  Vicar  of  East 

Twickenham. 

It  is  almost  five  o'clock.     I  thought  my  chance  was  gone  ;  indeed  I  should  have 
been  very  willing  that  the  stirring  words  of  Archdeacon  Emery  and  Dr.  Wace  should 
have  concluded  the  debate ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  matters  still  remaining  untouched » 
which  were  brought  forward  at  a  very  large  and  crowded  meeting  of  the  Congress  last 
year,  and  it  will  be  as  well,  j^erhaps,  to  draw  attention  to  them  again.     It  is  contended 
that  if  we  give  Church  teaching  at  all,  we  are  bound  to  give  it  in  a  controversial  spirit. 
That  is  the  fallacy  which  underlies  a  good  deal  of  that  debate.     I  have  no  faith  in  con- 
troversial methods,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  our  schools.     But  controversy  is  not 
needed  here,  for  I  maintain  that  there  is  over  England  a  craving  for  fuller  Christian 
teaching,  and  a  desire  to  understand  more  precisely  and  more  accurately  what  the  Church 
of  England  is,  and  what  the  Church  of  England  teaches.     Another  fallacy'  that  underlay 
the  debate  of  last  year  was  this,  that  if  we  attempt  to  give  this  religious  teaching  at 
all,  it  would  be  met  with  opposition  from  parents.    Well,  the  opposition  from  parents  in 
our  Church  schools,  as  Archdeacon  Emery  has  told  you,  is  that  out  of  a  total  number 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  children  in  schools  where  the  most  careful  arrangement 
has  been  made  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  parents,  only  twenty  children  have  been 
withdrawn  from  religious  instruction.    This  points  to  the  fact  that  our  people  through- 
out the  country  do  not  wish  to  withdraw  their  children  from  teaching  which  would  be 
given  in  the  spirit  which  has  constituted  so  happily  the  keynote  of  the  whole  of  our 
Congress  thus  far,  and  formed  the  text  of  that  noble  sermon  of  our  Bishop  in  the 
cathedral— the  spirit  of  charity.    I  go  on  to  another  point.    It  has  been  said  with  strong 
approval  to-day,  that  what  we  want  is  a  scheme  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  teachers  to 
teach  them.    It  is  not  so  much,  I  know,  what  you  teach  As  how  you  teach  ;  but  I  think 
we  have  a  right,  absolute  and  unassailable,  as  parents  and  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  sending  our  boys  to  public  schools,  or  our  girls  to  boarding  schools,  to 
demand  a  guarantee  that  the  teaching  they  shall  receive  is  such  teaching  as  is,  in 
general,  acceptable  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England.     I  know,  of  course,  that 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  ;  they  have  divided  us  too  much  in  the  past,  and  I 
have  no  wish  that  they  will  divide  us  at  all  in  the  future.     But  I  do  protest,  with  all 
courtesy,  but  in  all  earnestness,  against  the  suggestion  which  was  made  this  afternoon, 
that  when  our  girls  attain  a  certain  age,  or  go  into  the  sixth  form,  they  ought  to  be 
presented  with  a  list  of  lxx)ks,  and  asked  to  form  their  religious  opinions  upon  them. 
I  do  not  think  that  would  satisfy  any  person  who  reflects  what  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  what  the  responsibility  of  the  Church,  is.     We  have  done  a  great  deal  during 
the  last  year.     There  has  been  a  distinct  advance  in  the  debate  to-day  beyond  the 
debate  in  Birmingham  twelve  months  ago,  and  I  feel  dee]3ly  grateful  to  Archdeacon 
Sandford,  who  so  strongly  cheers  that  statement,  for  the  invaluable  help  he  gave  us 
then.     We  must  go  forward,  facing  the  difficulties  before  us.    There  are  difficulties, 
and  great  ones,  but  we  shall  not  solve  them  by  shirking  or  ignoring  them.     There  is 
room  in  many  of  the  higher  schools  for  fuller  Christian  teaching — not  of  Church 
doctrine  or  dry  dogmatics  ;  not  of  Church  history  or  something  which  was,  but  exists 
no  longer  ;  not  of  our  Sa\'iour*s  life  as  a  collection  of  sere  and  withered  facts :  but  of 
all  these  as  a  living  religion,  which  will  not  only  pervade  the  soul  of  the  teacher,  but 
also — Ixjcause  we  have  religious  men  and  women  at  the  head  of  our  schools — create  a 
tone  which  will  fill,  and  an  influence  which  will  mould,  our  children*s  lives,  and  make 
these  children  what  so  many  of  our  public  schools  are  making  them,  strong  men  of 
God,  and  faithful,  conscientious  and  intelligent  members  of  His  Church. 


The  Right  Rev.  CHAIRMAN. 

I  AM  very  sorry  that  we  are  not  able  to  listen  to  all  those  who  desire  to  speak  to 
us,  as  the  time  has  come  for  closing  the  meeting.  The  meetings  of  this  Church 
Congress  come  so  rapidly  one  on  another  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  prolong  any  of  our 
discussions,  so  I  now  propose  to  close  it.  I  wish,  in  doing  so,  to  add  my  word  to 
what  was  said  by  Dr.   Wace  about  the  importance  of  the  conflict  in  which  we  are 
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certain  to  be  engaged,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  King's  College  in  London  involves  a  principle  which,  if  carried  out,  will  simply  get 
rid  of  all  religious  instruction  whatever  in  any  school  which  the  Government  has  to 
support.  It  goes  far  beyond  anything  that  has  been  done  in  regard  to  elementary 
education  yet,  and  it  seems  to  indicate  that  when  vou  come  to  the  higher  education 
we  are  to  be  less  careful  about  religion  than  when  you  are  dealing  with  lower 
education,  and  in  such  a  conflict  1  think  there  is  no  choice  for  the  Church  but  tf* 
fight,  and  6ght  very  resolutely. 


BARNFIELD   HALL, 
Wednesday    Afternoon',    October    ioth,     1894 


The    Right   Hon.   the   Earl   of    Mount-Edgcumbe,   Lord 

Lieutenant  of  Cornwall,  in  the  Chair. 


THE    PRESENT    RELATIONS    OF 

(i)  Morals  and  Politics. 
(2)  Morals  and  Commerce. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Chairman. 

I  DO  not  consider  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  these  meetings 
to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion.  I  know  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  days  how  difficult  it  is  for  those  who  have  something  to  say  upon 
the  subject,  and  who  are  anxious  to  say  it,  to  get  through  it  in  the  short 
time  allotted  to  them.  The  subject  to-day  is,  the  Present  Relations  of 
Morals  and  Politics,  and  the  Present  Relations  of  Morals  and 
Commerce. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Headmaster  of  Harrow ;  Fellow 

of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

In  opening  the  discussion  which  is  to  take  place  at  this  meeting  upon  the 
present  relations  between  morals  and  politics  in  public  life,  it  would  be 
easy,  if  it  were  not  paradoxical,  to  assert  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation 
between  them,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  are  no  morals  in  politics, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  politics  in  morals.  But  politics  is  in 
itself  a  moral  profession,  although  it  may  be,  and,  in  fact,  often  is, 
adopted  by  those  who  are  not  specially  moral  persons  ;  it  is  the  science 
or  method  of  doing  public  good ;  its  aim  is  to  ameliorate  the  social 
condition  and  to  raise  the  moral  character  of  citizens ;  and  its  success 
lies  in  rendering  them  happy,  and,  still  more,  in  rendering  them  virtuous. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  personal  conduct  of  a  politician  is  an 
important  element  in  his  political  work,  for  it  is  difficult  to  ensure 
virtue  (to  say  nothing  of  happiness)  in  others ;  but  the  one  person  with 
whose  virtue  every  one  of  us  can  enrich  the  State  is  himself.  The 
reform  of  society  begins  for  each  of  us  at  home,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  I  shall  win  the  assent  of  this  whole  meeting  if  I  say  how  profoundly 
I  distrust  the  public  candour  and  capacity  of  the  man  who  sets  about 
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making  the  world  better  by  making  himself  worse,  and  who  professes  a 
zeal  for  the  elevation  of  the  people  while  he  is  debasing  his  own  moral 
life.  In  this  sense  the  connexion  between  private  virtue  and  political 
service  is  intimate  and  necessary. 

But  every  age  has  its  own  vices,  which  it  is  apt  to  mistake  for 
virtues,  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  consider  how  far,  and  in  what 
way,  the  special  circumstances  of  politics  at  the  present  time  are 
such  as  affect,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  lives  of  public  men. 

The  characteristic  of  the  modern  State  is  democracy ;  its  law  is  public 
opinion;  its  religion  the  worship  of  a  majority.  Democracy  in  the 
modern  world  dates  from  two  great  historical  events — ^the  French 
Revolution  and  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence.  These 
two  events  have  changed,  in  men's  eyes,  the  source  of  authority. 
Authority  does  not  now  descend  from  heaven ;  it  comes  not  from  above, 
but  from  below.  Monarchy  itself  to-day  is  based  on  grounds  of  public 
utility,  and  sovereigns  profess  to  reign  not  only  by  the  grace  of  God,  but 
also  by  the  will  of  the  people.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this 
revolution  of  public  sentiment  should  produce  no  moral  consequences. 

But  to  assume,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  democratical  spirit,  if 
only  free  play  is  given  to  it,  will  prove  a  safeguard  against  all  vices  or 
mistakes,  and  a  guarantee  for  every  virtue,  is  to  use  the  language  of  the 
demagogue,  and  not  of  the  philosopher.  Democracy  checks  or  destroys 
some  vices  in  public  life ;  there  are  others  which  it  fosters  or  creates. 
And  nowhere  perhaps  are  the  vices  native  to  a  political  constitution 
more  perilous  than  in  a  democracy.  It  was  sagely  remarked  by 
Montesquieu'^  long  ago  that  a  democracy  has  even  more  need  of  virtue 
than  a  monarchy. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  general  rule  that  while  democracy,  with  the 
publicity  which  originates  and  sustains  it,  is  successful  in  removing  what 
may  be  called  the  grosser  or  more  flagrant  forms  of  public  immorality, 
it  rather  tends  to  encourage  such  immoral  action  as  may  cloak  itself 
behind  a  pretence  of  devotion  to  the  common  weal. 

Thus  it  will  not  be  denied  that  pecuniary  corruption  among  public 
men,  as  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
has  been  condemned  and  pretty  well  abolished  by  public  opinion. 
Whether  it  is  not  possible  to  buy  votes  by  other  means  than  payment  in 
cash  is  a  question  upon  which  different  views  may  be  entertained.  I  do 
not  now  propose  to  consider  it.'  It  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Parliament 
of  to-day  is  pecuniarily  pure,  and  that  it  has  been  purified  by  the 
democratic  spirit.    The  age  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  will  not  return. 

Similarly  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  violation  of  financial  trusts  or 
responsibilities,  even  where  the  guilt  of  it  is  rather  passive  than  active, 
will  be  recognized  in  the  future  as  a  disqualification,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent,  for  public  office.  This,  again,  is  a  clear  moral  gain;  it 
tends  to  diminish  the  pains  and  hardships  of  life,  and  it  is  the  result  of  the 
democratic  spirit. 

It  is  true  that  in  these  instances,  and  in  others  like  them,  the  public 
conscience  has  perhaps  been  stimulated  to  disapproval  by  a  feeling  of 
grievance  or  loss  ;  for  all  men  are,  or  may  be,  the  victims  of  political  or 
commercial  dishonesty.      But  this  has  not    been    the  case  in  that 

•  "  L'Esprit  des  Lois,"  III.,  ch.  3. 
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remarkable  rising  of  opinion  which  has  been  lately  known  as  the 
expression  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience.  No  doubt  it  is  possible 
that  the  Nonconformist  conscience  will  some  day  prove  itself  to  be 
foolish  or  vindictive.  It  will  be  so  if  the  Nonconformists  are  induced 
to  think  more  of  their  Nonconformity  than  of  their  conscientiousness. 
But  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  has,  until  now,  been  simply  the  utterance  of  a 
disinterested  and  enlightened  moral  sense,  it  has  been  an  outburst  of  a 
just  and  righteous  indignation ;  I  could  wish  the  Church  in  her  long 
history  had  displayed  more  of  it ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
we,  as  Churchmen  who  have  sometimes,  and  not,  I  am  afraid,  unjustly, 
blamed  the  Nonconformists  for  subordinating  morals  to  politics,  should 
be  slow  to  appreciate  this  instance  of  morality  triumphing  over  political 
ties  and  interests.  At  all  events  it  has  now,  I  think,  been  made  clear 
that  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  will  not  stand  the  affront  of  notorious 
sensuality  in  a  prominent  public  man,  be  he  statesman,  or  administrator, 
or  prince,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  add  my  own  opinion  that  the  moral 
sense  of  the  nation  ought  not  to  stand  it. 

So  far,  then,  in  the  instances  which  have  been  selected,  public  life, 
under  the  influence  of  democracy,  has  achieved  a  definite  moral  advance. 
But  morality  does  not  advance  in  a  straight  line ;  it  advances,  like  the 
tide,  by  flux  and  reflux,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience  that 
moral  gain,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  life,  should  not  be  compensated 
to  some  extent  by  loss.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  it  is  with  morals  as 
with  health  ;  diseases  die  out,  as  sanitary  science  progresses,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  world  is  healthier  than  it  was ;  but  new  diseases, 
which  nobody  dreaded  before,  become  virulent,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  where  the  disease  causes  least  suffering  it  is  the  most 
dangerous  to  life. 

History  affords  no  sort  of  sanction  to  the  view  that  morals  and 
numbers  are  always  found  together.  A  majority  may  be  in  the  wrong 
as  well  as  a  minority.  It  is  arguable  that  in  the  great  crises  of  history 
the  majority  has  been  generally  found  on  the  wrong  side.  The  greatest 
crime  ever  wrought  upon  earth  was  the  work  of  one  who  gave  sentence 
that  it  should  be  as  a  clangorous  populace  desired. 

The  familiar  adage,  vox  populi^  vox  Dei^  is  susceptible  of  two  meanings. 
It  may  mean  that  the  voice  of  God  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  God  inspires  the  people's  voice.  But  it  may  also  mean 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  or  that  whatever 
the  people  demand  God  approves.  It  is  the  worship  of  the  people,  or 
more  strictly  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
present  weakness  of  political  morality. 

For  if  the  will  of  the  majority  is  always  right,  the  object  of  statesman- 
ship or  of  political  life  generally  will  be  nothing  more  than  this — to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  majority.  Statesmanship  will  consist  in  following  the 
people,  not  in  leading  them.  It  will  possess  no  principles  or  convictions. 
It  will  simply  set  itself  to  guess  what  the  people  will  desire  next,  and  to 
anticipate  others  in  guessing  it  \,  and  when  its  guess  is  made,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  happy  one,  it  will  look  to  nothing  except  to  the  chance  of 
gaining  favour  from  the  people  for  having  made  its  happy  guess  at  so 
early  a  day.  This  is  not  statesmanship;  it  is  what  Plato  calls 
•*  flattery."  Upon  ethical  grounds  it  is  clear  that  a  man  who 
enters  public  life  has  no  right  to  make  a  conscience  of  the  popular  voice  ; 
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for  if  statesmen  have  no  opinions  of  their  own,  if,  when  they  have  grown 
grey  perhaps  in  the  service  of  the  State,  they  are  the  only  persons  who 
are  debarred  from  saying  what  is  right  and  wrong,  or  what  ought  and 
ought  not  to  be  done,  if  they  must  wait  until  everyone  else  has  spoken, 
and  must  take  their  cue  from  the  largest  number  of  loud  voices,  then 
the  framers  of  policy  in  a  nation  will  be  they  who  are  the  least  qualified 
by  experience  to  frame  it,  the  tail  of  society  (as  the  saying  is)  will  wag 
the  head,  and  ignorance  or  folly  will  be  supreme.  But  not  only  so;  the 
politician  who  worships  no  divinity  but  numbers,  will  not  scruple  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  a  majority  to  demoralize  the  people  whom  he  serves ; 
he  will  tell  them  not  that  it  is  their  duty  to  wish  for  what  is  right,  but 
that  if  they  do  wish  for  a  thing,  it  must  be  right ;  he  will  appeal  to  their 
self-interest,  not  to  their  moral  sense  ;  he  will  ask  their  support  because 
he  or  his  party  will  give  them  most,  or  do  most  for  them,  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong  to  do  it  \  he  will  teach  them  to  look  upon  the  franchise, 
not  as  a  trust,  but  as  a  means  of  getting  some  benefit  for  themselves. 
But  would  such  political  teaching  as  this  have  achieved  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  ? 

Again,  it  is  possible  to  aim  at  a  majority  by  a  system  of  bargain  or 
accommodation — what  the  Americans  call  "  log-rolling  " — where  A 
votes  for  something  that  he  does  not  believe  in  or  care  about,  but  B 
does  care  about,  in  order  that  B  may  vote  for  something  that  he  does 
not  himself  believe  in,  but  that  A  believes  in  and  cares  about,  and  in 
this  way  the  policy  which  commands  a  majority  of  votes  is  not,  or  may 
not  be,  the  policy  desired  by  the  majority  of  voters. 

This  is  more  or  less  the  danger  of  what  is  called  party  spirit.  The 
necessary  existence  of  political  parties  has  come  in  England  to  be  taken 
as  an  axiom  of  political  life.  That  it  has  its  practical  utility  is  undeniable. 
But  the  Christian  moralist,  looking  at  things  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view,  must  admit  that  the  spirit  of  party,  whether  in  politics  or  in  religion^ 
is  not  in  any  special  sense  the  spirit  of  Christ.  For  party  spirit  has  a 
tendency  to  create  interests,  prepossessions,  and  associations  which  are 
not  strictly  moral,  it  colours  or  perverts  our  judgments,  and  human 
nature  is  so  constituted  that  men  will  do  for  their  party  what  they  would 
never  think  of  doing  for  themselves,  and  will  have  a  sort  of  virtuous 
feeling  in  wrong-doing,  if  it  is  done  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for 
others. 

Of  the  effects  of  party-spirit,  or  the  battle  for  a  political  majority^ 
upon  the  characters  of  persons  engaged  in  public  life,  there  are  two  which 
it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  over.  One  is  untruthfulness.  It>  is  the  bane 
of  democratical  politics.  It  is  seen  everywhere ;  it  enters  into  every 
public  question.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  a  sarcastic  passage,  represents  a 
public  speaker  upon  the  platform  as  saying  to  his  audience,  "  Ho,  every 
one  that  wants  to  be  persuaded  of  the  thing  that  is  not  true,  here  is  the 
man  for  you  !  "  '*'  Why  should  it  be  impossible  in  an  age  of  party  spirit 
to  get  accurate  statements  in  political  speeches  and  articles,  if  not  as  to 
matters  of  opinion,  yet  at  least  as  to  literal  matters  of  fact  ?  Or  why 
in  attacking  conduct  should  it  be  necessary  to  impute  motives,  seeing 
that  it  is  possible  more  or  less  to  judge  actions,  but  it  is  not  possible, 
except  in  rare  cases,  to  judge  motives,  and  it  is  the  allegation  that 

*  Inaugural  address  at  Edinburgh  on  being  installed  as  Rector  of  the  University. 
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a  person's  motives  are  bad,  not  that  his  actions  are  wrong,  which  rankles 
in  the  mind  and  leaves  an  angry  wound?  There  is  still  need  of 
Burke's  famous  exhortation,  "  To  bring  the  dispositions  that  are  lovely 
in  private  life  into  the  service  and  conduct  of  the  commonwealth ;  so  to 
be  patriots  as  not  to  forget  we  are  gentlemen."  * 

The  other  effect,  closely  akin  to  this,  is  hypocrisy.  It  is  not  the  less 
hypocrisy  because  it  is  often  unconscious,  for  experience  shows  that  it  is 
easier  to  deceive  oneself  than  to  deceive  other  people.  The  danger  of 
politics  at  the  present  time  is  not  that  men  will  do  what  they  think  to 
be  wrong,  but  that  there  is  nothing  which  they  will  not  think  to  be 
right  In  a  word,  they  will  not  wilfully  call  white  black,  but  they  will 
look  at  what  is  white  through  darkened  spectacles.  It  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  help  asking  about  public  men,  "  Is  there  anything  in  the 
world  of  which  it  may  be  safely  said  that  they  would  not  for  any 
consideration  bring  themselves  to  do  it?  "  The  hypocrisy  of  which  I  am 
speaking  is  the  Nemesis  of  worshipping  numbers.  Men  are  driven  to 
hard  straits  in  seeking  to  justify  themselves,  not  so  much  to  their 
constituencies  as  to  their  consciences.  If  it  were  not  so,  would  it  be 
possible  at  this  time  of  day  that  men  who  are  Churchmen  should 
be  found  willing — I  do  not  say  to  disestablish  and  disendow  their 
Church  (for  that  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  public  controversy),  but  to 
maintain  that  a  policy  which  aims  at  dissolving  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  despoiling  her  of  funds  already  inadequate  for  her 
multifarious  duties,  is  put  forward  in  the  interest  of  the  Church 
herself,  or  as  part  of  the  penitential  discipline  which  the  Church 
should  cheerfully  undergo  as  a  set  off  against  the  blessing  of  spiritual 
liberty? 

It  is  time  to  restore  a  more  manly  and  honest  tone  to  public  life.  It 
is  time  to  dispel  the  craven  fear  of  the  popular  voice,  and  the  only 
remedy  for  the  fear  of  man  is  the  fear  of  God.  It  is  time  to  preach 
sincerity,  honour,  duty,  truth.  And  it  will  be  well  if  the  Church,  as  the 
guardian  of  public  morals,  shall  play  a  leading  part  in  raising  the 
conduct  not  only  of  the  people,  but  of  their  leaders  and  representatives. 
It  is  difficult,  I  am  aware,  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct,  nor  can  any 
rule  be  free  from  exception.  But,  upon  the  whole,  public  men  are  of 
two  characters,  and  if  a  man  says  to  the  people,  "  Tell  me  what  your 
will  is,  and  whether  I  think  it  right  or  wrong,  I  will  do  it,"  he  degrades 
the  people;  but  he  elevates  them  if  he  says,  ''This  is  my  opinion,  I  shall 
be  glad  if  it  is  yours ;  this  is  what  I  think  to  be  right,  and  what  I  will 
do ;  if  something  else  is  right  in  your  eyes,  it  must  be  done,  but  it  shall 
be  done  by  another  and  not  by  me."  May  Heaven  give  us  statesmen 
who  will  address  the  electorate  in  such  elevating  language  as  this ! 

For  there  is  a  danger,  although  it  is  sometimes  overlooked,  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  lowering  of  political  morality.  It  is  that  the 
State  itself  will  lose  the  respect  of  its  citizens.  Few  thoughtful  persons 
hold  that  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  enjoys  the  full  measure  of  its 
ancient  respect.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
hardly  respected  at  all.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  assume  that  popular 
government,  established  upon  a  majority  of  votes,  would  command 
universal  allegiance,   but  the    assumption  is  not   justified  by  facts. 

*  **  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents." 
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Socialism  and  anarchism  which,  illogical  as  they  are,  are  but  exaggera- 
tions of  thoughts  that  are  seething  in  many  minds,  teach  the 
lesson  that  democracy  may  be  the  expression  of  the  most  absolute 
and  complete  civil  equality,  and  yet  may  excite  in  the  minds  of  citizens 
not  admiration,  but  simply  abhorrence  and  contempt. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  evils  of  democracy  have  flown  in  upon 
the  old  world  from  America.  Let  me,  then,  quote  the  words  of 
one  of  the  foremost  members  of  "the  English-speaking  race,  the  man 
who  founded  the  American  Democracy.  It  was  in  the  year  1787 
that  Washington  was  summoned  from  the  peace  of  his  beloved  home  at 
Mount  Vernon  to  preside  over  the  convention  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  the'constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  answer  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  popular  will,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  itself, 
must  be  obeyed,  he  said,  "  It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose 
will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained. 
If,  to  please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how 
can  we  afterwards  defend  our  work  ?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  can  repair ;  the  event  is  in  the  hand  of  God." 

I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  possible  to  conclude  this  paper  in  any 
nobler  or  more  stately  words  than  these. 


(2)  Morals  and  Commerce. 

The  Hoa  E.  HUBBARD. 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  ''  Political  Value  of  History,"  places  foremost  among 
the  foundations  on  which  rests  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  the  purity  of 
their  domestic  life,  and  their  commercial  integrity.  For  Englishmen — 
the  nation  of  traders — there  can  hardly  be  a  more  vital  question  than 
that  which  I  am  charged  to  bring  before  this  Congress  to-day ;  how  fiu: 
the  methods  of  our  trade  are  consonant  with  the  obligations  of  our 
Christianity.  Recognizing  that  the  standard  of  public  morality  in  any 
age  is  relative,  we  shall  not  expect  to  find  the  level  among  the  mercantile 
classes  higher  than  the  average  of  their  generation  \  we  may  fairly 
demand  that  it  shall  not  fall  below  it.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
popular  verdict  on  the  subject  by  no  means  sustains  even  this  moderate 
award.  The  term,  "  commercial  morality,"  in  ordinary  usage,  denotes 
a  code  of  ethics  as  foreign  to  Christianity  as  it  should  be  to  commerce, 
a  code  which  is  not  credited  even  with  those  honourable  restrictions 
which  are  said  to  be  usually  binding  among  thieves. 

A  certain  undergraduate  being  required  to  write  an  essay  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  disposed  of  his  task 
in  the  following  comprehensive  sentence — "  Manners  they  have  none, 
and  their  customs  are  disgusting." 

A  friend  has  suggested  that  my  subject  would  lend  itself  to  equally 
concise  treatment,  and  that  the  relations  between  morals  and  commerce 
can  be  best  described  as  those  that  are  chiefly  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  criticism  sounds  cynical,  but  it  represents  fairly  enough 
the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  non-commercial  world. 

The  following  considerations  may,  I  hope,  show  cause  against  our 
endorsing  it  too  hastily.    There  is  probably  no  class  of  wrong-doing  the 
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evil  effects  of  which  are  felt  by  society  so  keenly  and  so  immediately  as 
the  sins  of  commerce.  They  are  of  those  that  are  "open  beforehand.** 
They  are  primarily  sins  against  our  neighbour,  which  our  neighbour  is 
not  slow  to  recognize.  The  natural  tendency  to  damn  the  sins  he  has 
no  mind  to,  is  accentuated  by  the  personal  feeling  of  injury  and  irritation 
when  he  hais  been  defrauded  by  his  stockbroker,  or  cheated  by  the  family 
tradesman,  and  a  rapid  generalization  extends  to  an  entire  class  the 
shortcomings  of  only  a  few  of  its  members.  Again,  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  temptations  attaching  to  the 
commercial  vocation,  has  led  to  a  widely  spread  opinion  that  in  business 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  be  strictly  honest — that  a  certain  laxity  of 
the  code  is  essential  to  success.  In  some  branches  of  trade  it  is 
believed  that  the  sufpressio  vert,  if  not  the  suggestio  falsi,  is  habitual 
and  almost  inevitable ;  and  it  is  certainly  hard  to  imagine  the  existence 
of  a  horse-dealer  who  should  tell  you  all  he  knows  about  every  horse 
which  he  trots  out  for  sale. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  natural  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  take  a  low  estimate  of  commercial  morality.  I  quote  in  illustration 
a  couple  of  well-known  writers.  '*  Omitting  the  highest  mercantile 
classes,"  says  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Morals  of  Trade,"  "  the 
uniform  testimony  of  competent  judges  is,  that  success  is  incompatible 
with  strict  integrity."  To  live  in  the  commercial  world  it  appears 
necessary  to  adopt  its  ethical  code — those  who  sink  below  its  standard 
are  expelled,  while  those  who  rise  above  it  are  pulled  down  to  it  or 
ruined.  It  has  been  said  that  the  law  of  the  animal  creation  is  ''eat 
and  be  eaten,*'  and  of  our  trading  community  it  may  similarly  be  said 
that  its  law  is,  "  cheat  and  be  cheated.'* 

**  There  are  many  sciences,"  writes  Mr.  Ruskin  in  "  Unto  this  Last," 
''  as  well  as  many  arts  of  getting  rich.  Poisoning  people  of  large  estates 
was  one  employed  largely  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  adulteration  of  the  food 
of  people  of  small  estates  is  one  largely  employed  now.  The  ancient 
and  honourable  Highland  method  of  blackmail,  the  more  modem  and 
less  honourable  system  of  obtaining  goods  on  credit,  and  the  other 
variously  improved  methods  of  appropriation,  which,  down  to  the  most 
artistic  pocket-picking,  we  owe  to  recent  genius,  all  come  under  this 
general  head." 

I  propose  to  examine  into  the  justification  of  these  hard  sayings.  I 
need  hardly  perhaps  pause — though  in  view  of  the  increasing  spread  of 
Fabian  doctrines,  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  position  unguarded — to 
argue  here  the  principle  which  underlies  the  whole  question  of  the 
morality  of  commerce,  viz.,  the  lawfulness  of  acquiring  and  holding 
private  property.  It  is  a  principle  which  has  been  accepted  and  acted  on 
in  all  ages,  and,  with  but  temporary  interruptions,  in  all  civilized  com- 
munities. It  was  recognized  by  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  as  a 
necessary  factor  in  social  life ;  and  all  His  warnings  against  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  wealth  are  directed  never  against  its  possession,  but 
against  its  misuse.  *'  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have,  and  behold 
all  things  are  clean  unto  you,***  represents  the  conditions  under  which 
wealth  may  be  lawfully  enjoyed,  while  "  make  not  haste  to  be  rich  " 
indicates  the  limitations  to  be  observed  in  its  pursuit.  It  is  not  the  rich 
man,  but  the  covetous,  whom  God  abhorreth. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  illegal  or  immoral  in  the 
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possession  of  private  property,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  nothing 
necessarily  illegal  or  immoral  in  the  fact  of  its  exchange.  The  right  of 
possession  involves  the  right  of  transfer.  ^' While  it  remained,  was  it 
not  thine  own,  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  " 
This  transfer  or  exchange  is  Commerce. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  principle  of  commerce 
opposed  either  to  natural  morality  or  to  Christian  teaching ;  and  the 
faults  and  delinquencies  complained  of  are,  therefore,  faults  either 
personal  to  the  individual,  or  inherent  in  our  existing  system  of  trade. 
They  may  be  roughly  classified  under  five  heads : — {d)  Deception  in 
description  or  quality :  Adulteration.  (^)  Unfair  competition :  selling 
at  a  loss,  (c)  Bribery:  giving  or  receiving  of  secret  commissions. 
(S)  Over-speculation :  commercial  gambling,  [e)  Sweating :  paying 
starvation  wages  ;  oppressing  the  employed. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  these  evils  ;  the  point  to  be 
determined  is  their  intensity  and  extent.  The  field  of  enquiry  is  too 
wide  to  allow  of  any  absolute  answer  being  attempted  here,  but  recent 
Parliamentary  Commissions  and  Labour  reports,  supplemented  by 
various  private  investigations,  have  supplied  some  data  towards  an 
approximate  conclusion.  The  evidence  thus  collected  has,  indeed,  not 
always  been  properly  sifted  or  understood.  Much  of  it  is  conflicting  ; 
but  there  emerges  a  broad  distinction  between  the  large  employer,  or 
the  merchant  occupying  an  assured  and  honourable  position,  and  the 
small  trader  or  shopkeeper,  who  is  more  especially  exposed  to  the 
competition  and  the  injury  of  such  practices  as  come  under  the  first  two 
heads. 

I. — In  thus  limiting  the  area  of  these  offences  I  do  not  mean  to 
claim  for  the  higher  classes  of  commerce  any  necessary  moral 
superiority,  but  simply  to  state  the  fact.  In  conduct,  as  in  dynamics,  it 
is  usually  the  line  of  least  resistance  that  is  followed,  and  purity  may 
only  mean  the  absence  of  temptation.  Again,  in  estimating  the  gravity 
of  each  offence,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  exist  in  trade,  as  in 
almost  every  other  profession,  certain  usages  and  customs,  survivals  as 
it  were  of  earlier  practice,  which  may  bear  to  the  outer  world  the 
appearance  of  deceit,  while  they  are  perfectly  understood  and  sanctioned 
among  business  men.  Much  of  Mr.  Spencer's  indignation  is  wasted 
through  ignorance  of  this  fact.  Thus,  to  take  his  case  of  the  tare  of 
a  cask  of  tallow  or  sugar  proving  two  per  cent,  or  three  per  cent  above 
the  invoice  allowance,  the  buyer  is  not,  as  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  swindled. 
He  knows  that  the  allowance  is  one  based  on  the  average  weight  of  casks 
of  former  days,  and  takes  care  in  fixing  his  price  to  insure  himself  against 
loss  in  this  respect. 

Inexperience  of  manufacturing  processes  is  again  often  a  snare  to  the 
critic :  the  presence  of  rice  starch  or  potato  fiour  in  a  hank  of  yarn 
may  suggest  an  attempted  fraud  in  the  weight ;  the  expert  will  be  aware 
that  sizing  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  production.  With  every  allowance, 
however,  for  tradition  and  trade  usage,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
deception,  both  by  means  of  misleading  advertisement  or  description, 
and  by  adulteration  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  supplied,  appears  very 
prevalent  among  the  smaller  tradesmen  and  retailers ;  and  the  evidence 
published  by  Mr.  Carter  in  the  Economic  Review  last  year  is  pretty 
unanimous  on  this  score.     As  a  rule  the  larger  buyer  obtains  what  he 
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wants,  and  the  merchant  who  tries  systematically  to  deceive  him  will 
soon  learn  at  the  hands  of  the  law  the  lesson  inculcated  in  the  pamphlet, 
**  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  by  one  who  has  tried  both  ! "  But  the  poorer 
class  of  buyers,  who  have  neither  the  experience  to  detect  imposture, 
nor  the  power,  even  should  they  desire  it,  to  go  elsewhere,  fall  easy 
victims ;  and  the  habitual  adulteration  of  food- stuffs  is  at  this  moment 
the  subject  of  a  Royal  Commission. 

Even  here,  however,  legislation  has  done  much,  and  an  awakening 
sense  of  morality  may  do  more.  The  official  analyst  and  inspector  has 
worked  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  sugar,  the 
flour  and  groceries,  supplied  to  the  poor,  and  the  prevalent  aspersions  on 
the  character  of  British  beer  have  been  proved  to  be  without  foundation. 
A  recent  analsrsis  of  two  thousand  samples  taken  by  a  leading  firm  at 
random  from  a  large  number  of  London  beer  and  public-houses,  showed 
that  in  only  five  cases,  or  one  in  four  hundred,  was  there  any  trace  of 
adulteration,  and  in  these  the  addition  was  simply  sugar  and  water  !  On 
this  showing  the  publican  may  fairly  be  adjudged  to  rank  somewhat 
higher  than  Mr.  Ruskin's  mediaeval  poisoner  ! 

II. — Similar  qualifications  may  be  suggested  here.  Selling  goods  at  a 
loss  is  legitimate  when  the  object  is  to  clear  stock  or  to  help  to  move 
ofT  a  better  paying  article — when  done  deliberately  to  crush  or  ruin  a 
weaker  competitor  it  is  clearly  indefensible.  But  it  is  a  practice  that 
could  hardly  be  continued  for  long  without  involving  bankruptcy — and 
such  a  line  of  action  is  naturally  rare. 

III. — Commissions,  again,  must  be  carefully  differentiated.  Secret 
commissions,  as  a  rule,  are  wrong  ;  though  those  that  are  voluntarily 
paid  out  of  a  seller's  profit  stand  on  a  different  footing  to  those  that 
increase  the  cost  to  a  buyer.  The  system  is  one  very  liable  to  abuse, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  kiunching  and  financing  of  public 
companies.  Even  directors  of  high  standing  sometimes  appear  to  think 
themselves  justified  in  taking  '*  considerations ''  for  bringing  business  or 
capital  to  the  company  whose  interests  they  are  supposed  to  guard. 
This  is  distinctly  wrong.  Brokers  are  paid  by  commission,  directors 
by  salary  or  a  percentage  on  profits ;  and  to  accept  any  further 
remuneration  without  the  knowledge  of  their  shareholders  is  dishonest, 
and  a  breach  of  trust.  Actual  bribery  in  the  higher  classes  of  business 
is,  I  believe,  almost  unknown,  and  though  '*  greasing  the  wheels  "  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  preliminary  to  the  success  of  a  tender,  or  open- 
ing fresh  business,  one  of  our  largest  contractors  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  never  paid  or  received  a  farthing,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
practice. 

IV. — Speculation,  or  commercial  gambling,  is  extremely  prevalent  at 
the  present  day,  and  is  open  to  exactly  the  same  condemnation  as  any 
other  form  of  gambling.  It  has  no  place  in  legitimate  commerce,  and 
those  who  indulge  in  it  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mercantile 
classes.  Legislation  on  the  subject  is  practically  impossible,  because 
no  legislature  can  undertake  to  define  where  speculation  begins  or  ends — 
every  merchant  must  run  certain  risks,  and  none  but  himself  can  be  a 
judge  as  to  how  far  each  venture  is  morally  justified ;  whether  it  comes 
to  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  or  whether  it  is  a  speculation 
that  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  seek.  Dealing  in  stocks  and  shares 
22 
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is  in  itself  as  legitimate  as  any  other  class  of  business — the  Stock 
.Exchange  is  simply  a  market  where  buyer  and  seller  are  accommodated 
through  the  agency  of  the  stockbroker  and  the  jobber.  Nor  are 
•*  options  "  and  **  futures,"  the  *•  put "  and  "  call,"  to  be  indiscriminately 
condemned ;  the  harm  comes  in  when  a  man  begins  to  sell  that  which 
he  has  not  got,  or  buy  that  which  he  has  no  intention  of  taking  up.  In 
a  genuine  bargain  both  sides  gain :  gambling  in  margins  is  unproductive 
and  demoralizing. 

The  evil  is  of  old  standing — it  has  of  late  been  more  generally 
recognized — and  the  best  men  both  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  in  general 
business  set  their  face  against  purely  speculative  transactions.  But  it 
wiir  never  be  stamped  out  till  the  principle  is  adopted  in  common 
practice,  that  no  man  has  a  right  designedly  to  profit  by  his  neighbour's 
loss. 

V. — For  the  open  and  flagrant  immorality  of  what  is  known  as  the 
sweating  system,  with  its  absolute  disregard  of  any  obligation  towards 
our  neighbour,  its  sordid  greed  of  gain,  its  recklessness  of  human  life, 
there  rests  indeed  upon  us  a  heavy  responsibility.  But  this  responsibility 
belongs  not  alone  to  commerce,  but  to  the  nation  at  large — ^to  the  buyer 
no  less  than  to  the  seller,  to  the  statesman  no  less  than  to  the  merchant. 
It  is  a  problem  at  the  root  of  which  lies  the  ever  pressing  question  of 
population ;  but  complex  and  difficult  as  are  its  conditions,  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  is  insoluble,  or  that  it  represents  any  natural  or  necessai7 
outcome  of  English  industry.  The  Parliamentary  reports  bring  out 
into  relief  this  fact,  that  the  worse  forms  of  sweating  are  only  found  in 
overcrowded  localities — in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  abnormal  system 
resulting  from  an  abnormal  state  of  the  labour  market,  a  fungoid  growth 
that  flourishes  in  darkness;  and  I  believe,  in  proportion  as  that 
congestion  is  relieved,  and  that  darkness  dispelled,  that  sweating  will 
cease  with  the  removal  of  the  conditions  that  foster  it. 

On  the  general  question  I  would  quote  a  friend,  himself  a  manu- 
facturer of  eminence  and  wide  experience.  **  There  is  much  immorality 
in  business — of  a  gross  kind — but  it  is  not  widespread.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  of  what  may  be  called  white-lying  immorality.  The 
characteristic  of  the  English  is  to  desire  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  but 
under  the  strain  of  great  competition  the  desire  is  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  even  way.  Morality  in  the  secondary  degree,  which  means 
taking  any  possible  advantage  of  your  neighbour  without  deception  or 
untruth,  is  very  general.  To  live  and  let  live,  to  rejoice  in  aiding  others^ 
to  divide,  as  it  were,  the  benefits  of  supply  and  demand,  instead  of 
seeking  solely  one's  own  interest,  this  would  be  the  morality  in 
commerce  of  which  there  is  to-day  the  greatest  need." 

This  opinion  of  a  well  qualifled  and  impartial  judge  states  the 
position,  as  I  believe,  with  absolute  accuracy.  It  is  not  the  actual  lack  of 
morality,  but  its  tendency  to  degenerate  into  what  he  calls  the  secondary- 
degree,  that  we  have  to  contend  with.  The  grosser  forms  of  dishonesty 
seem  to  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  class;  and  the  mal- 
practices generally  charged  against  the  trading  community,  as  specified 
above,  appear,  when  the  facts  are  fairly  weighed,  to  be  neither  so  wide- 
spread as  is  commonly  supposed,  nor  in  themselves  always  so  black  as 
they  are  painted.  In  my  own  experience  of  business,  extending  over 
twenty  years  abroad  and  at  home,  I  have  found  dishonesty  the  exception^ 
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Dot  the  rule,  while  from  Mr.  Spencer's  dictum  that  trade  is  necessarily 
or  essentially  corrupt,  I  emphatically  dissent.  The  very  existence  of  that 
enormous  fabric  of  international  trade  which  this  country  has  built  up, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  bills  of  exchange,  negatives  the 
possibility  of  any  such  general  dishonesty.  It  is  supported  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  confidence  and  credit,  and  were  that  credit  once  undermined 
or  even  seriously  shaken,  it  could  not  be  maintained  for  an  instant  longer. 

If  the  test  of  "  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us  '^  be  applied,  it  may 
^rly  be  said  that  in  international  trade  it  is  the  high  character  of 
our  country  for  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  as  much  as  the  excellence  of 
our  manufactures,  that  has  given  our  goods  the  preference  abroad ;  the 
'*  honesty  of  an  Englishman*'  is  still  a  factor  on  which  the  foreigner 
relies — and  seldom  relies  in  vain.  I  submit,  then,  that  the  indictment, 
when  tested,  proves  to  have  been  overdrawn.  I  find  that  the  level  of 
personal  morality  in  business  does  not  come  short  of  or  fall  below  the 
average  standard  of  the  day,  and  I  hold  that  English  commerce,  with  all 
its  foults,  still  bears  a  character  not  unworthy  of  the  greatest  trading 
country  of  the  world. 

So  far  the  apologist  may  fairly  go.  But  the  Christian  cannot  leave  the 
matter  here.  For  him,  the  average  standard  must  be  the  point  of 
departure,  not  his  resting-place.  "Be  ye  perfect"  is  the  command  laid 
upon  us,  and  we  are  a  long  way  from  perfection  yet.  Making  all 
allowance  for  over-statement,  the  faults  and  abuses  of  commercial  life, 
the  evil  and  oppression  that  is  so  terribly  apparent  in  the  working  of  our 
industrial  system,  are  real  and  tangible  enough  to  demand  all  our 
energies  to  redress.  The  direction  which  remedial  efforts  should  take 
must  be  the  subject  of  the  few  minutes  that  are  left  to  me.  And  here 
I  must  join  issue  with  those  who  describe  the  evils  and  abuses  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  as  the  inevitable  result  of  free  competition,  and 
who  propose  to  substitute  a  system  which  seems  to  me  not  only  unsound 
in  principle,  but  fraught  with  peril  both  to  society  and  to  the  Church 
herself.  In  a  course  of  sermons  addressed  last  Lent  to  business  men 
in  the  City  of  London,  several  membeis  of  the  Christian  Social  Union 
denounced  the  individualism  of  modern  trade  as  unchristian  and  im- 
moral, and  avowed  their  belief  that  the  true  remedy  lies  in  the  direction 
of  socialism.  The  Dean  of  Ely,  after  speaking  of  our  Lord  as  the 
**  Son  of  a  socialist  mother,"  recites  in  his  democratic  creed,"  We  believe 
that  the  competition  of  trade  has  long  been  assimilated  to  the  competi- 
tion of  war,  and  stands  condemned  by  the  assimilation."  The  Rev.  J. 
Carter,  asking  *'  What  is  the  Christian  method  of  business  ?  "  (I  quote 
from  the  published  text),  proceeds — "  The  main  object  we  have  to  set 
before  us  is  to  substitute  the  principle  of  co-operation  for  that  of  com- 
petition, or  the  principle  of  socialism  for  that  of  individualism.  The 
principle  of  individualism  is  wholly  unchristian,  and  wholly  discredited." 

Grave  injury,  as  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  inflicted  on  the  Church's 
influence  by  the  utterance  of  sweeping  and  dogmatic  judgments  on 
economic  questions.  Trade  is  constructive,  war  is  destructive,  and  their 
methods  are  not  analogous,  but  opposed.  Again,  the  antithesis  suggested 
between  competition  and  co-operation  is  wholly  misleading.  Co-operation 
has  been  tried  in  English  trade  for  the  past  half-century,  it  has  proved 
more  effective  in  distributive  than  in  productive  industry ;  but  where  it 
has  succeeded*  it  has  succeeded  in  virtue  of  intensifying  competition,  not 
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by  sinking  into  the  apathy  of  socialism.  To  speak  of  commerce  without 
competition  is  to  speak  of  breathing  without  air.  Competition  is  the  law  of 
nature.  Individualism  is  founded  not  on  fallacy,  but  on  instinct.  A  child 
is  an  individualist  as  soon  as  he  stands  alone — as  soon  as  he  runs  his  first 
race,  or  enters  his  first  class  at  school,  he  has  begun  the  competition  that 
will  last  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Sydney  Webb  expressly  stated  the  other,  day  that  the  London 
County  Council,  in  their  celebrated  fair  wages  clause,  aimed  at  increas- 
ing the  fierceness  of  that  part  of  the  competitive  struggle  which  promotes 
the  public  good.  To  abolish  competition  means  abolishing  the  effort  to 
excel,  diminishing  the  productiveness  of  every  worker.  Socialism  means 
the  discouragement  of  enterprise,  the  negation  of  progress,  the  lowering 
of  standards.  The  hopeless  failure  of  the  Paris  Communal  workshops 
in  1848,  and  the  disastrous  moral  collapse  of  the  Perfectionist  Society  in 
North  America,  with  its  system  of  **  complex  marriage,"  bear  testimony 
to  the  futility  of  attempting  to  run  either  business  or  social  life  on  collec- 
tivist  lines.  *'  A  company  has  no  conscience  " — **  that  familiar  and  most 
wicked  phrase,"  exclaims  my  friend  Canon  Scott  Holland.  But  the 
cause,  as  he  himself  points  out,  lies  in  the  diffusion  and  obliteration  of 
personal  responsibility ;  the  inference  tells  not  against  competition  but 
against  association.  The  great  pools  and  rings  that  dominate  trade  in 
America :  is  not  their  evil  this  very  crushing  of  competition,  this  denial  of 
individuality?  And  what  would  State  socialism  be  but  a  more  complete 
monopoly,  a  more  exclusive  selfishness,  a  more  corrupt  stagnation  ? 

In  the  elucidation  of  the  great  industrial  problems  that  beset  us,  in 
the  amelioration  of  our  commercial  system,  the  Government  of  this 
country  has  indeed  a  duty  to  perform ;  but  its  duty  is  that  of  mediation, 
not  administration.  As  Mr.  Kidd,  in  his  most  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
work,  remarks,  "  The  State  will  in  reality  assume  these  functions  (of 
control  or  interference)  in  order  to  preserve  or  secure  free  competition, 
rather  than  to  suspend  it."  Ever  since  1875,  the  object  of  our  legislature 
has  been  to  place  capital  and  labour  on  an  equality  before  the  law — 
to  give  them  equal  rights  of  self-assertion,  of  combination,  of  discussion. 
No  other  system  can  claim  a  moral  basis.  The  protection  of  one  class 
at  the  expense  of  another  is  equally  immoral  and  unjust,  whether  those 
protected  be  the  employers  or  employed.  But  where  the  conditions  of 
competition  are  unequal,  where  the  labour  market  is  congested,  where 
the  worker's  voice  is  too  faint  to  be  heard — there  the  State  has  a  right 
to  step  in  and  re-adjust  the  scale.  More  it  may  not  do.  Philanthropy 
cannot  justify  injustice.  Our  duty  is  that  of  Gordon  in  the  Soudan, 
**  By  God's  help  to  hold  the  balance  level." 

In  the  task  of  moralizing  commerce  the  help  that  we  need  from  the 
pulpit  is  not  political  or  economic  dissertation,  but  spiritual  guidance ; 
for  therein  lies  the  key  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not  the  system,  but 
the  individual,  that  is  in  fault.  Morality,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
The  reform  most  needed  in  business  is  the  observance  of  the  old  rule, 
**  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by."  If  each  of  us  would  more  carefully 
observe  that  duty  towards  our  neighbour,  which  in  the  press  and  strain 
of  business  we  are  so  apt  to  forget ;  if  every  man  were  in  his  private  life 
upright,  and  just,  and  pure,  there  would  be  little  reproach  to  be  laid  to 
the  score  of  English  commerce.    That  ideal  is  not  unattainable.    I  speak 
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not  without  a  warrant,  for  the  best  and  truest,  the  most  unselfish,  the 
most  Christian  character  I  have  ever  knoivn,  was  that  of  af London 
merchant. 


ADDRESSES. 

(i)  Morals  and  Politics. 

Colonel  R.  Williams,  Dorchester. 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  upon  this  subject  my  first  thought  was  its  extreme 
difficulty,  and  I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  that  as  time  went  on.  I  asked  various 
friends  of  mine,  in  Parliament  and  out,  what  they  thought  of  it,  and  they  all  shut 
their  mouths,  and  said  that  it  was  very  difiicult.  It  has  been  rendered  for  me  still 
more  difficult ;  for,  although  I  took  the  precaution  of  asking  Mr.  Welldon  what  his 
line  of  thought  was  going  to  be,  in  order  that  I  might  try  and  keep  clear  of  him,  I 
found  that  the  subject  apparently  is  capable  of  such  limited  treatment,  that  he  has 
said,  and  said  far  better  than  I,  a  great  many  things  which  I  ha^  intended  to  say,  and 
if  I  have  to  make  repetitions  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  I  have  had  given  to  me 
the  question.  What  is  the  connection  between  morals  and  politics ;  and  from  many 
the  answer  would  be  "not  much.'*  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  sphere  of  politics  is 
not  very  different  from  the  sphere  of  commercial  life,  indeed,  from  many  other  spheres, 
in  that  it  suffers  from  a  growing  slackness  and  a  growing  inclination  to  forget  the 
tendency  of  whatever  work  we  are  engaged  in— the  tendency  to  forget  that  high 
key-note  in  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  sermon  on  Sunday  morning,  when  he 
reminded  us  that  the  Church  had  gone  through  a  course  of  recognizing  Christ  as 
Prophet  and  Christ  as  Priest,  and  had  come  to  face  the  recognition  of  Christ  as 
King.  If  in  the  domain  of  politics  we  can  get  that  realization,  we  shall  do  away 
with  the  reproach  that  there  is  no  connection  between  morals  and  politics. 

What  are  morals  and  what  are  politics?  It  seems  to  me  that  morals  are  the 
ways  in  which  we  attune  our  manner  of  life  to  the  will  of  God.  You  may  say  to  me, 
if  we  are  to  attune  our  manner  of  life  to  some  standard,  what  is  that  standard  to  be  ? 
If  the  standard  is  to  be  the  standard  of  our  own  imagination,  then  there  will  be 
bewilderment.  The  standard  which  we  have  put  before  us  is  one  very  different. 
The  laws  are  laid  down  by  a  higher  power,  by  Him  "  Who  comprehendeth  the  dust 
of  the  earth  in  a  measure  .  .  .  who  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers.*' 

What,  then,  are  politics?  Politics  have  been  shortly  defined  as  the  means  of 
procuring  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
correct  definition,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  if  we  are  to  keep  this 
in  mind,  that  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ought  to  be  as  much  lowered  as 
that  of  private  individuals  by  the  feeling  that  any  are  made  unhappy  by  our  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  we  deny  ourselves  any  enjoyment  which  promotes  our  happiness  if  it 
leaves  in  the  minds  of  others  a  sense  of  wrong  or  of  injustice.  Looked  at,  therefore, 
from  this  point  of  view,  that  morals  are  the  way  in  which  we  shape  our  manner  of 
life,  remembering  that  politics  are,  to  go  back  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  way  in  which  we  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  State  at  large,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  manners  one  towards  another,  in  their  dealing  with  each  other,  of  the  individuals 
in  that  State,  and  also  the  nations  outside,  I  think  we  see  there  is  a  very  large  and  a 
very  close  connection  indeed,  between  morals  and  politics,  and  that,  in  fact,  politics 
are  but  the  translation  of  the  will  of  God  towards  men  into  the  departments  of  thought 
in  which  men  deal  with  one  another. 
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There  are  three  great  dangers — three  evils  in  which  politics  are  unduly  trespassing 
upon  the  domain  of  morals  at  this  time,  (i)  There  is  the  growing  tendency  to  say  that 
might  is  right.  Mr.  Welldon  has  expressed  the  true  feeling  about  that  in  far  better 
words  than  mine ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  a  real  danger  to  consider  that,  because 
many  people  want  a  thing  and  must  have  it,  it  must  be  right,  and  that  therefore 
we  need  throw  all  other  considerations  to  the  winds.  There  is  a  sense,  indeed,  in 
which  might  is  right,  and  that  is  the  only  true  sense  ;  but  that  Might  is  the  Might  of 
Omnipotence,  which  forms  the  laws  by  which  our  daily  life  is  governed.  (2)  There  is 
a  tendency  also  to  say  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
speak  of  these  things  in  connection  with  practical  politics  without  dragging  in  political 
persons  or  parties,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  in  every  way.  But  let  me  put  it  this 
way,  that  the  unscrupulous  use  of  words  is  a  thing  which  is  very  grievously  growing 
ujion  us,  and  it  does  behove  public  men  and  all  men  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
politics,  to  set  their  faces  against  it,  and  discourage  it  by  every  possible  means  in  their 
power.  There  is  one  consolation,  if  it  is  a  consolation,  in  the  growing  practice,  and 
it  is  well  expressed  in  the  sentence  of  Lord  Bacon's,  **  It  asketh  a  strong  wit  to  know 
when  to  tell  the  truth  dnd  when  to  do  it.  Therefore  it  is  the  weakest  sort  of  politicians 
that  are  the  greatest  dissemblers."  (3)  It  seems  to  me  there  is  another  tendency  of  politics, 
viz.,  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  morality.  Men  think  that  for  some  fancied  or 
temporary  good,  they  may  forget  for  the  time  being  that  there  are  such  things  as  laws. 
They  treat  the  law  as  if  it  could  be  set  aside  for  a  time  and  suspended,  to  enable  them 
to  try  some  experiment  or  carry  out  some  fad  of  their  own,  it  may  be  in  politics  or 
commerce ;  or  else  there  is  a  tendency  to  treat  certain  things  as  if  they  had  laws  of 
their  own,  and  were  to  be  treated  as  outside  the  domain  of  natural  law,  and  we 
might  do  what  we  liked  with  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  get  into  our  minds 
that  laws  are  laws,  and  are  fixed.  It  is  said  of  a  certain  portion  of  our  population 
that  they  are  in  a  permanent  state  of  rebellion  against  the  despotism  of  fact.  It  is 
no  use  trying  to  set  ourselves  to  run  counter  to  the  immutable  laws.  The  aim  of  all 
wise  legislation ;  the  aim  oif  all  who  have  any  part  in  framing  that  legislation,  whether 
as  voters  or  members  of  Parliament,  should  be  to  keep  steadily  in  view  that  God 
reigneth  over  all,  and  that  He  has  made  certain  laws  which  can  never  be  altered,  and 
tljat  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  these  laws,  for  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  however 
good  it  may  seem  at  the  moment,  is  sure  to  end  in  disaster. 


Mr,  Alderman  H.  Phillips,  Member  of  the  London  County 

Council,  West  Ham. 

It  is  the  simplest  of  truths  that  the  aim  of  politics  should  be  **  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  ; "  that  is  the  talk  of  the  hustings.  **  How  to  keep  our  party  in  power  ; " 
that  is  the  talk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  think  there  is  no  influence  like  politics 
to  freeze  the  moral  earnestness  of  a  man.  Judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  Here  in  our 
midst  to-day  we  have  vices  that  are  sucking  like  vampires  at  the  life-blood  of  our 
nation.  Ruined  reputations,  blasted  hopes,  and  withered  lives  lie  all  around  us,  slain 
by  such  national  vices  as  intemperance,  infidelity,  impurity,  gambling,  as  well  as  l)ad 
environments,  low  wage,  and  rack  rental.  Now,  how  much  do  either  party  in  the 
House  care  about  the  existence  of  these  evils  ? 

Individually,  and  in  private  life,  members  of  Parliament  are  Christian  men,  viewing 
these  evils  with  deepest  pain.  But  they  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  withering  blight  of  party  politics  comes  upon  them,  and  the  morally 
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earnest  man  becomes  less  earnest  and  lower  toned »  and  yet  these  are  serious  questions 
of  national  importance.  But  let  one  party  attempt  to  honestly  grapple  with  any  one 
of  the  problems,  and  they  will  meet  with  uncompromising  opposition' from  the  other. 
After  more  or  less  lime  wasted  the  question  will  be  shelved  and  withdrawn,  and  this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  year  after  year. 

Take  the  temperance  question.  The  Conservative  party  bring  in  a  Bill ;  the 
Liberals  oppose  ;  the  Conservatives  withdraw  it.  The  Liberals  bring  in  a  measure  for 
temperance  legislation  ;  the  Conservatives  oppose ;  the  Government  shelve  the  Bill, 
and  go  up  aftd  down  the  country,  saying,  '*  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Opposition."  Now, 
of  all  cant  that  is  the  greatest,  for  the  party  in  power,  with  a  majority  of  over 
forty  votes,  to  go  up  and  down  the  country,  saying,  "  We  are  ruled  by  the  minority," 
So,  too,  with  the  land  question.  Do  minorities  rule  anywhere  else  ?  Do  they  in 
trades  union  meetings,  in  Freemasons*  lodges,  or  in  vestry  meetings?  Never;  and 
nowhere,  if  the  majority  are  in  earnest.  So  I  repeat,  on  the  great  moral  questions 
of  to-day  there  is  but  little  earnestness  on  either  side  of  the  House,  or  in  either 
House,  Lords  or  Commons,  Conservative  or  Liberal.  Personal  or  party  power 
sways  nearly  every  consideration,  and  is  at  the  root  of  every  action. 

Now,  upon  whose  head  does  the  guilt  of  this  criminal  indifference  to  the  mon^l 
welfare  of  the  nation  lie  ?  Not  upon  the  heads  of  the  six  hundred  and  sixty  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  House  of  Lords.  No,  my  friends ;  the  fault  is 
ours.  We  have  no  right  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  the  scapegoat  of  the 
nation.  That  gathering  is  what  we  make  it ;  nothing  more  or  less.  And  they  will 
pass  such  Bills  as  we  compel  them,  and  none  other.  It  is  because  we,  who  make  up 
the  nation,  are  not  in  earnest  about  these  questions,  but  are  so  concerned  about  our- 
selves and  our  party,  that  so  little  is  done.  We  feel  no  white-heat  enthusiasm  about 
these  questions.  No  Government  can  long  resist  the  righteous  indignation  of  its 
supporters,  the  white-heated  enthusiasm  of  a  nation  stirred  to  its  heart's  depths 
over  some  great  crying  evil  in  its  midst.  It  is  irresistible,  it  bums  all  before  it,  like 
that  awful  prairie  fire  a  few  weeks  back  in  America  ;  only  instead  of  leaving  death 
and  devastation  in  its  irack,  this  fire  burns  all  that  is  base  in  its  progress,  and  leaves 
life  and  beauty  where  it  touches.  Oh  !  my  brother,  you  and  I  have  seen  this  thing, 
caught  the  warm  glow  of  some  noble  enthusiasm,  and  passed  it  on  to  another. 
Beautiful,  divine  enthusiasm,  irresistible  in  the  power  of  its  contagion. 

Is  it  not  a  part  of  this  Congress  to  kindle  and  fan  the  flame  of  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
the  extermination  of  some  of  these  evils  I  have  spoken  of?  I  think  so.  Surely  we 
have  not  left  our  homes  and  businesses  merely  to  talk,  and  talk,  and  talk.  The 
time  for  action  has  arrived  as  well  as  for  debate  and  discussion. 

But  let  us  stay  a  moment  and  look  at  another  side  of  the  question — I  mean  the 
moral  character  of  the  men  whom  we  elect  as  our  representatives.  I  do  not  mean 
men  whose  characters  are  absolutely  immoral — though  even  that  has  happened — but 
men  whose  whole  motive  to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons  is  for  their  own  financial 
and  social  gains ;  also  men  whose  reputation  in  business  and  social  life  is  absolutely 
shady.  Of  course  I  know  there  are  men  in  the  House  whose  lives  are  honourable 
and  true ;  but  are  there  not  others  who  are  socially  and  morally  unfit :  men  who 
Absolutely  start  their  political  life  with  a  tissue  of  lies ;  men  who  will  promise  every- 
thing and  say  anything  to  secure  votes  ;  men  who  do  not  bribe  with  beer  and  money, 
but  by  false  pledges  to  those  who  will  return  them  to  power  ? 

Now,  can  any  movement  be  productive  of  permanent  good  that  lays  its  foundations 
in  lies  and  falsities?  Surely  this  is  a  question  of  tremendous  importance,  because 
these  men  are  elected  by  us.  We  deliberately  say  to  these  men,  knowing  their 
character  and  false  promises,   *'  Go  !  represent  us  in  uur  national  assembly."    So  we 
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condone  falsehood,  dishonesty,  chicanery,  and  slandering  of  other  men's  reptttations:^ 
if  it  will  promote  the  power  of  our  political  party,  never  admitting  any  good  in  an 
opponent. 

Now,  let  us  look  this  ugly  fact  in  the  face ;  let  us  not  spare  oarselves,  you  and  I, 
my  brother  Churchmen.  Have  we  not  invited  candidates  in  to  open  our  bazaars,  to 
subscribe  to  our  schools,  and  preside  at  our  Church  meetings,  when  we  knew  that 
the  wealth  given  was  the  result  of  rotten  company  promotion,  the  profit  of  gin  palace 
and  drinking  saloon,  the  rack  rental  of  the  slums,  and  the  sweated  wage  of  the  under- 
paid workman  ?  We  have  been  silent  when  we  should  have  spoken  ;  have  asked  no 
questions ;  have  stifled  down  conscience  for  political  gain.  Surely  these  things  ought 
not  to  go  on.  Let  us  determine,  as  far  as  we  Churchmen  are  concerned,  that  for  the 
future  morals  shall  govern  politics,  not  politics  govern  morals. 

Oh,  surely  there  are  in  all  England  six  hundred  and  fifty  honest  men  to  represent 
moral  principle  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  straightforward,  honest  manner. 
Herein  I  think  lies  the  wisdom  of  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Congress,  We 
are  told  it  is  the  righteous  remnant  that  saves  the  nation  ;  that  moral  questions  make 
and  unmake  Governments.  Can  we  not  so  increase  that  righteous  remnant  until  it 
become  the  dominant  factor  ?  We  want  no  new  party  to  be  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  national  righteousness,  no  independent  Christian  party,  as  someone  has  said  ;  that 
power  is  here  in  our  midst,  God's  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  society  founded  by 
Christ,  of  which  all  who  love  our  Lord  are  members. 

My  brothers,  remember !  To-day  religion  is  in  danger  of  being  divorced  firom 
politics,  Christianity  eliminated  from  our  national  life,  the  marriage  bond  looseneil, 
and  God's  Church  in  our  land  to  be  disestablished  and  disendowed.  Already  the 
seed  is  bringing  forth  its  dead  sea  fruit  in  anarchy,  assassination,  and  suicide.  And 
are  we  to  stand  off,  to  withdraw  from  the  political  life  of  our  nation  because  the 
influence  of  politics  is  sometimes  bad.  No  ;  our  duty  is  plain  and  clear  before  us» 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  change  that  evil  influence  into  a  better  one.  We  want  no 
leader  in  this  movement — our  Lord  is  our  leader  ;  our  baptismal  vow  our  marching 
orders.  We  are  soldiers  here  to  fight,  not  flee  ;  and  whether  we  win  or  are  defeated 
is  not  our  concern.  It  is  ours  to  obey,  ours  to  do  our  duly ;  that  duty  being,  first» 
to  see  that  at  all  future  elections,  local,  municipal,  or  Imperial,  those  whom  we  elect 
to  serve  us  in  the  greatest  of  all  work,  the  government  of  our  nation,  shall  at  least 
pass  the  same  standard  as  other  servants — namely,  have  a  character  that  will  bear 
investigation,  and  have  the  ability  to  do  the  work  we  want  them  to  do. 

Secondly,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  first  and  foremost  attention  be  given  to  the 
religious,  moral,  and  social  welfere  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  material  and  finan- 
cial, remembering  "character  is  capital,"  and  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.  But  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  be  a  beaten  few  fighting  a  forlorn  hope.  I  believe  outside 
Westminster,  outside  the  caucus,  and  outside  the  political  drinking  club,  the  heart 
of  the  people  beats  true  and  sound  for  national  righteousness.  Because  I  believe  the 
time  is  opportune,  and  the  response  to  an  appeal  to  make  morals  govern  politics,  and 
not  politics  govern  morals,  would  be  answered  by  a  mighty  **  Yes,"  I  ask  each  one 
here  to  do  his  part.  My  brothers  !  my  sisters  I  will  you  do  it  ?  That  is  the  question. 
I  leave  it  with  you. 
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(2)  Morals  and  Commerce. 

The  Rev.  J.  Carter,  Honorary  Secretary  Christian  Social 

Union>  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 

It  was  my  intention  to  begin  with  two  assumptions — first,  that  the  elementary 
principles  of  morality,  truth,  honesty,  justice,  are  applicable  to  trade  as  to  every  other 
profession  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  actual  relations  between  morals  and  commerce  at 
the  present  moment  are  at  least  unsatisfactory  enough  to  justify  this  discussion.  But, 
after  the  paper  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  I  am  bound  to  say  a  few  words 
under  the  latter  heading.  I  readily  recognize  Mr.  Hubbard*s  authority.  In  so  far  as 
he  speaks  of  his  own  personal  integrity,  and  of  the  extent  of  his  own  individual 
experience  of  business,  his  testimony  is  incontrovertible,  and  I  gladly  welcome  it. 
But  if  his  statement  is  put  before  this  meeting  as  a  more  or  less  optimistic 
representation  of  the  actual  conditions  of  trade  to-day,  I  beg  to  submit  that  there 
is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  Christian  Social  Union  has  for  some  years  been  studying  this  subject. 
Speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  have  addressed  some  dozens  of  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  I  have  consulted  some  hundreds  of  business  men  in  nearly  every 
rank  and  condition  of  trade,  and  I  have  been  present  at  several  private  conferences 
between  a  few  clergy  and  a  much  larger  number  of  practical  men  of  business  and 
employers  of  labour.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence  thus  slowly 
collected  seems  to  my  mind  to  point  to  a  much  more  serious  state  of  affairs  than  that 
which  is  apparently  contemplated  by  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  instances  of  the  sort  of  information  obtained.  A 
personal  friend  of  mine  writes  to  this  effect.  When  he  entered  business  as  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  he  received  the  following  instructions  from  his  tirst  employer:  "All  busi- 
ness is  a  kind  of  cheating  ;  one  never  gives  folk  the  value  of  their  money.  Of  course, 
people  know  it  is  so  :  they  do  it  to  me,  and  I  do  it  to  them.  One  must  not  look  too 
closely  into  it,  or  I  don't  know  how  we  should  get  on."  And  then,  summarizing  his 
business  experience,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  '*  I  had  ten  employers  in  my  career,  and  of 
that  number  three  were  thoroughly  honest,  upright  men,  and  some  of  the  others 
approached  nearly  to  that  stage.*'  That,  I  think,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  before  me, 
is  a  fairly  optimistic  statement  of  the  whole  position.  Another  friend,  who  is  the  son 
of  a  large  merchant,  told  me  that  he  was  placed  by  his  father  in  his  own  counting- 
house,  but  that  as  he  soon  developed  so  many  conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  what 
was  going  on,  his  father  at  last  lost  patience  with  him  and  said  :  '*  My  son,  you  are 
too  thin-skinned  to  be  a  man  of  business,  we  must  make  you  a  parson.*'  He  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  university,  and  is  now  working  as  a  parish  priest.  Here  is 
another  recent  reply  to  our  first  question.  It  was  asked,  "Do  you  find  it  difHcult  to 
apply  the  principles  of  Christian  truth  and  justice  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  busi- 
ness ? "  To  this  it  was  replied :  "  Yes,  and  very  difficult.  First,  because  the 
consumer  of  to-day  is  always  looking  for  a  shilling-worth  for  ninepence,  and  owing 
to  keen  competition  and  unscrupulous  traders,  he  can  get  what  he,  knowing  no 
better,  believes  to  be  such.  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  resort  to  some  of  the 
practices  of  these  unscrupulous  traders,  or  close  my  shop." 

Finally,  to  make  quite  sure  of  the  facts,  we  have  been  publishing  in  the  Economic 
Review,  a  series  of  articles  written,  not  by  mere  parsons  or  academic  students,  nor  by 
small  retail  dealers  in  the  slums  of  London,  but  by  practical  men  of  business  them- 
selves, by  large  manufacturers  and  merchants.  I  have  no  time  to  enter  into  details  ; 
but  the  main  point  they  insist  upon  is  this,  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ideal  principles 
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of  the  Gospel,  if  only  the  actual  requirements  of  the  existing  law  were  effectively 
administered  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  would  mean  an  enormous  relief  to  the 
honourable  trader.  In  all  this  I  am  simply  quoting  the  information  received  from 
business  men  of  long  experience,  and  whose  authority,  I  venture  to  think,  is  equally 
worthy  of  our  attention  with  that  of  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Before  I  leave  this  division  of  my  subject,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  Mr.  llubbard*s  happy  opinion  that,  at  least,  we  get  our  food  pure.  He  mentioned 
beer,  milk,  and  meat,  but  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  all  the  facts  before  him.  We  were  told 
that  out  of  some  two  thousand  specimens  of  beer  taken  at  random  only  a  few  of  the 
samples  were  found  to  be  below  the  mark.  But  why  ?  The  simple  reason  is  that 
we  have  no  satisfactory  ofBcial  definition  of  what  beer  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  manufacture  an  article  in  which  sub- 
stitutes for  malt  are  largely  used,  and  which  will,  nevertheless,  stand  the  Government 
test  and  pass  as  beer. 

Then  as  to  milk.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year  the  Home  Department  informed 
the  Chelsea  Vestry  that  a  certain  firm  of  milk- vendors  in  London  had,  within  a  period 
of  about  three  years,  been  prosecuted  at  various  police-courts  on  upwards  of  nineteen 
occasions  for  selling  adulterated  milk,  and  had  been  fined  in  sums  amounting,  irrespective 
of  costs,  to  £tZ^\  ;  and  yet  this  same  firm  still  found  it  profitable  to  carry  on  business. 

About  meat  we  have  had  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  supply  of  foreign  meat.  The  evidence  before  the  committee  goes  to 
show  that,  of  the  total  meat  supply  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  one-third  is  estimated 
to  have  come  from  abroad.  But  it  is  curiously  difficult  to  trace  where  it  is  sold.  For 
instance,  in  Southport,  a  town  of  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  some  fifty 
butchers,  it  was  stated  (hat  on  one  occasion  at  least  6nly  three  English  animals  were 
slaughtered  in  a  week.  What,  then,  does  the  select  committee  recommend  ?  Practi- 
cally, that  we  had  better  not  press  the  abstract  principles  of  honesty  too  rigorously, 
lest  the  country  suffer  damage  ;  for,  this  foreign  meat,  it  is  confidently  declared,  is 
really  of  a  better  quality  than  the  English,  and  therefore,  if  we  force  the  foreign 
dealer  to  declare  his  goods,  the  price  of  home  grown  meat  will  fall. 

I  cannot  stop  to  consider  the  other  points  raised  by  Mr.  Hubbard.  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  socialism  or  the  rights  of  property ;  but  I  must  say  one  word  about  the  over- 
population question,  and  the  theory  that  that  problem  is  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  so-called  '*  sweating  system."  What  is  meant  by  over-population  ?  Is  it  implied 
that  God  has  brought  too  many  people  into  the  world,  for  whom  sufficient  food  or 
clothing  cannot  be  found  ?  For  if  so,  I  submit  that  there  is  no  sort  of  justification  in 
political  economy  for  any  such  view.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  increasing 
twice  as  fast  as  the  population.  We  are  in  a  better  position  now  to  support  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  existence  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
The*'cause  of  sweating,  therefore,  is  not  the  niggardliness  of  nature,  but  rather  our 
mismanagement  of  God*s  bounty. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  abuse  the  commercial  class  before  an  audience  mostly 
composed  of  other  classes.  My  main  object  was,  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  help 
you  to  realize  what  our  duties  and  responsibilities  are  in  regard  to  the  immoialities  of 
trade.  No  one,  I  believe,  can  begin  seriously  to  study  this  question  without  discover- 
ing these  three  facts.  First,  that  most  of  the  tricks  and  immoralities  of  trade  are  due 
to  the  increasing  stress  of  competition  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  the  ordinary  consumer 
who  is  largely  to  blame  for  this  excessive  competition  through  the  prevailing  passion 
for  cheap  bargains  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  responsibility  of  ultimately  deciding  how 
trade  should  be  carried  on  lies  upon  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  general 
public     Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  any  of  these  points  ;   so  I  will  merely 
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quote  the  authority  of  our  greatest  English  economist,  Professor  Marshall,  that 
f^' Public  opinion,  based  on  sound  economics  and  just  morality,  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
become  ever  more  and  more  the  arbiter  of  the  conditions  of  industry.*' 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  Let  me  give  you  a  practical  illustration  of  what  is 
being  done.  Wherever  a  group  of  Christian  people  can  be  got  together  who  are  in 
earnest — that  is  to  say,- who  know  that  they  have  principles  which  are  meant  to  rule 
human  society  ;  who,  in  the  second  place,  have  taken  some  trouble  to  think  out  how 
these  principles  apply  to  the  actual  conditions  of  life  before  them  ;  and  who,  lastly, 
mean  by  the  grace  of  God  to  act  according  to  their  conscience  even  at  the  cost  of 
some  personal  sacrifice,  they  can,  in  however  small  a  way,  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  conditions  of  industry. 

There  is  in  Oxford  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  and  a  list  has  been 
provided  of  the  better  sort  of  tradesmen  in  the  town — that  is  to  say,  we  have  a  list  of 
the  tradesmen  who  not  only  o1>serve  the  requirements  of  the  law,  e.g,,,  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  young  persons,  but  who  also  are  in  harmony  with  the  trade 
unions,  and  pay  at  least  the  minimum  standard  rates  of  wages  in  each  trade.  As  a 
result  of  this  action,  firms  working  at  a  lower  level  are  gradually  brought  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  trade.  In  the  printing  trade,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  firms  on  the  list  has  increased  from  eight  to  fifteen. 

It  is  important  to  notice  three  facts  in  this  process.  First,  we  are  not  eliminating 
competition,  about  which  Mr.  Hubbard  is  so  anxiously  concerned ;  we  are  merely 
regulating  and  controlling  it.  We  simply  endeavour,  to  the  extent  of  our  influence, 
to  prevent  the  so-called  laws  of  competition  from  operating  below  a  certain  line. 
Above  that  line  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  business  enterprise  and  ingenuity, 
and  in  fact  the  conditions  and  prices  of  work  do  vary  between  the  Clarendon  Press, 
perhaps  the  l)est  appointed  printing  establishment  in  the  world,  and  the  other 
fourteen  comparatively  small  printing  offices  on  the  list. 

Secondly,  we  are  not  **  taking  sides,"  we  are  not  espousing  Ihe  cause  of  the  men 
any  more  than  that  of  the  masters.  Support  of  this  kind  is  equally  beneficial  for  the 
honourable  employer,  and  in  many  cases  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  survive  in  these  days 
of  keen  competition. 

Thirdly,  we  do  not  in  any  way  commit  ourselves,  either  as  a  society  or  as  individual 
students,  to  the  associations  of  the  masters  or  of  the  men ;  in  any.  disputed  point,  so 
far  as  our  influence  may  be  sought,  we  should  endeavour  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case,  and  in  view  of  the  general  interests  of  the  particular  trade  and  of  the  country 
at  large. 

It  would  l)e  easy  to  show  that  in  every  trade  going  on  in  this  country,  the 
difficulty  of  competition  is  becoming  greater  and  greater,  and  that  this  difficulty  is 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  more  and  more  it  is  the  mean  man,  the  man  who  will  resort 
to  any  means  of  doing  business,  who  sets  the  pace  and  tends  to  drag  down  the  con- 
ditions of  industry  to  his  own  low  level. 

One  of  the  largest  confectionery  firms  in  East  London,  Messrs.  Clarke,  Nickolb,  and 
Coombs,  which  employs  over  one  thousand  people,  began  a  system  of  profit  sharing  a 
few  years  ago,  and  last  year  distributed  a  bonus  of  ;£*  1,700.  If  you  ask  what  is  the 
main  difficulty  encountered  by  such  a  firm,  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  the  cut-throat 
competition  of  rival  firms,  speculating  perhaps  on  borrowed  capital  and  trying  in  every 
conceivable  way  to  cut  down  prices.  This  firm  has  comparatively  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  its  employees ;  they  are  only  required  to  keep  the  rules  of  the  factory,  and 
ofT  the  premises  are  perfectly  free  to  join  a  trade  union  or  take  any  action  they  please. 

Now,  this  is  the  position,  to  my  mind.  Here  is  a  firm  tr3ring  to  carry  on  its  business 
in  an  honourable  and  fair  manner ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  firm  which,  instead 
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of  employing  a  system  of  profit  sharing  and  legitimate  trade  competition,  is  trying  to 
win  the  market  and  ruin  all  competitors  by  '*  sweating "  both  its  workpeople  and  its 
goods.  Dare  I,  knowing  the  actual  conditions  under  which  these  two  6rms  carry  on 
their  business,  pass  by  the  former  and,  following  my  own  interests  alone,  buy  the  goods 
of  the  latter,  simply  because  they  are  cheaper?  Surely  every  right-minded  person  will 
have  no  doubt  about  the  answer.  But  you  will  say,  *'  How  can  we  get  this  informa- 
tion ?  "  Well,  the  main  object  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  I  take  it,  is  to  generate  a  lively 
conscience  on  these  subjects.  And,  as  I  have  shown,  if  only  we  can  make  the 
Christian  conscience  more  zealous  and  operative,  the  practical  men  of  business  will 
readily  provide  us  with  the  information  required. 

Finally,  my  appeal  to  you  is  simply  this :  If  the  Church  represents  in  any  sense  the 
conscience  of  the  nation,  how  great  is  our  responsibility  in  this  matter  !  We  should 
see  to  it  that,  at  all  events  within  the  range  of  the  Church's  influence,  it  should  be 
more  possible  to  act  upon  Christian  principles  than  in  the  world  outside.  And,  I  can 
assure  you,  without  waiting  for  the  national  organization  of  the  Church  to  take  cor- 
porate  action,  it  is  immediately  possible  for  even  a  few  earnest  individuals  to  exercise 
a  wholesome  influence  in  the  right  direction.  There  are,  thank  God,  hundreds  of 
business  men  like  Mr.  Hubbard  who  are  resolute  to  maintain  the  moral  standard  of 
our  Lord  in  their  every-day  aflfairs.  There  are  thousands  more  who  would  be  the 
same  if  only  they  dared  to  run  the  risk.  And  upon  us,  upon  the  ordinary  consumer^ 
upon  the  people  who  simply  buy  things  for  their  own  private  use,  it  depends  whether 
these  thousands  of  would-be  Christians  will  continue  to  sear  their  consciences,  or  will 
more  and  more  realize  in  its  integrity  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  Cecil    Grant,  Chaplain  and   Assistant   Master  of 

All   Hallows  School,  Honiton. 

I  DO  nofcome  here  to  put  forward  my  own  views  to  this  meeting.  Neither  mj^elf, 
nor  my  views,  are  of  the  slightest  importance,  but  there  is  an  aspect  of  this  question 
of  the  relation  of  morals  and  commerce  which  should  come  before  the  Church  of 
England  in  a  more  deBnite  and  articulate  form  than  it  has  yet  done ;  and  I  am 
obhged,  reluctantly,  in  the  absence  or  silence  of  others,  to  try  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
put  it  before  you  m)rself.  I  came,  recently,  from  Oxford,  ana  during  my  four  years 
at  Oxford,  I  believe  myself  to  have  made  a  discovery.  It  may  have  been  a  mare's 
nest,  but  that  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  I  vnll  be  so  bold  as  to  put  it  before  you.  I 
lielieve  I  saw  the  beginning  ol  a  new  Oxford  movement  amongst  the  undergraduates. 
And  this  movement  I  did  not  find  at  the  Oxford  Union  Society,  but  the  Oxford 
Union  Society  is  now  cursed  with  a  double  portion  of  that  political  opportunism  and 
unscrupulousness  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  as  existing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to-day.  If  the  House  of  Commons  is  no  worse  than  the  speakers  on  this 
platform  have  made  it  out  to  be,  I  shall  despair  less  of  a  friend  who  becomes  a 
politician  than  of  a  friend  who  becomes  popular  at  the  Oxford  Union  Society. 
Neither  did  I  meet  with  this  movement  m  connection  with  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  because  I  think  that  the  Christian  Social  Union  labours  under  a  disadvantage 
which  must  prevent  it  from  taking  any  strdng  hold  upon  the  uncompromising  and 
strenuous  people  of  young  Oxford.  The  Christian  Social  Union  is  a  national  society, 
calling  itself  Christian  and  keeping  out  of  its  ranks  a  very  large  and  important  and 
serious  body  of  Christians — tne  Nonconformists.  So  long  as  the  Christian  Social 
Union  has  that  name — the  name  of  Christian — and  confines  itself  to  Churchmen,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  start  a  movement  in  Oxford.  Moreover,  I  must  say,  that  the 
Christian  Social  Union  is  associated,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the  minds  of  the  more 
strenuous  undergraduates  with  a  certain  school  of  political  Churchmen,  and  at  Oxford 
politics  are  discredited,  and  political  movements  will  not  be  considered  available  for 
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working  any  improvements  in  morals.  Briefly,  then,  this  movement,  that  I  think 
myself  to  have  discovered,  is  a  movement  in  favour  of  adopting,  in  their  entirety,  the 
views  of  John  Ruskin  on  the  question  of  commercial  morality  or  immorality.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  for  people,  both  in  the  Church  and  in  Oxford,  to  pass  by 
John  Ruskin,  because  they  are  told  by  political  economists  that  he  is  a  fadaist,  and 
knows  nothing  about  economy.  That  political  economists  are  now  discredited  is  not 
helping  John  Ruskin  ;  because  people  are  so  taken  up  in  finding  fallacies  in  political 
economy,  that  they  have  not  discovered  that  the  search  for  fallacies  in  political 
economy  is  like  searching  for  bad  English  in  a  French  grammar.  There  is  no  moral 
economy  at  all  in  the  writings  of  political  economists,  though  there  is  much  immoral 
commercial  wisdom.  And  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  views  of  Ruskin  on  this  great  subject  of 
commercial  moradity.  These  views  are  not  in  any  sort  of  way  connected  with  the 
views  put  before  you  to-night.  They  end  far  before  the  views  you  have  heard  begin. 
John  Kuskin's  views  begin  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  They  are  not  occupied 
with  ascertaining  what  percentage  of  commercial  men  are  worse  than  their  fellows. 
They  start  on  the  one  basis,  that  the  whole  world,  at  present,  is  ignorant  in  this  matter — 
a  matter  of  right  and  wrong — that  the  world  has  not  yet  learned  the  true  principles 
of  justice  in  exchange  and  commerce,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  Gospel,  and  the 
ideal  purity  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  applied  to  commerce,  and  to  the  lives  of  each 
of  us  before  we  have  commercial  morality  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  this  man 
or  that  man  in  the  commercial  world  is  honest  at  all.  Ruskin  has  never  contended 
that  one  class  of  men  are  less  honest  than  another  ;  but  he  does  contend  that  we  do 
not  understand  at  all  what  honesty  means.  I  recognize  that  this  sounds  very  foolish 
because  I  say  it.  I  have  no  authority,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  interest  to  this  Con- 
gress that  I  consider  John  Ruskin  to  be  Christ's  A|x>sile  to  this  nineteenth  century,  but 
it  is,  and  must  be,  of  some  importance  to  the  Church  that  a  claim  should  be  made  upon 
it  to  decide  upon  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  matter  which  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  a  writer  who  is  admitted,  even  by  those  people  who  care  nothing  for  what  he 
says,  to  be  the  greatest  master  of  prose,  and  to  wield  the  greatest  personal  influence  in  the 
world  at  the  present  moment.  John  Ruskin  starts  at  tne  beginning  with  one  axiom, 
which  seems  to  me  self-evident ;  though  I  have  discovered  scarcely  anybody  else, 
•outside  the  new  Oxford  movement,  who  has  had  the  patience  even  to  consider  it,  and 
it  is  this — that  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  reason  which  causes  a  man  to  enter 
trade,  and  the  reason  which  causes  a  man  to  enter  Holy  Orders.  It  is  generally 
admitted,  with  a  kind  of  cant,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  Holy  Orders  unless  he 
feels  a  special  call.  That  is  so  self-evident  that  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  put  it  for- 
ward so  often.  But  Ruskin  contends  that  it  is  equally  dishonest  and  immoral  to 
enter  any  profession — even  though  it  be  that  of  cleaning  sewers  or  blacking  boots — 
without  having  that  call.  I  mean,  definitely,  what  I  state.  There  is  a  verse  in  the 
Bible  which  up  to  the  fag  end  of  this  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  not  noticed, 
**  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon  ; "  and  anybody  who  enters  any  profession  or 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  livelihood  or  money  by  it,  and  not  because  he  feels 
he  can  do  his  best  work  in  that  profession  or  trade,  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  rogue 
and  a  cheat,  and  only  not  criminally  so  because  the  whole  world  are  rogues  and 
thieves  ignorantly.  Ignorance  does  not  lessen  the  greatness  of  the  question, 
and  it  does  not  lessen  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. Here  is  a  man,  somewhat  distinguished  surely,  who  holds  these 
opinions,  and  we  cannot  get  the  Church,  generally,  to  consider,  either  in  Congress,  or 
separately,  whether  these  opinions  are  wrong  or  right,  are  true  or  false.  I  demand — I 
have  a  right  to  demand — that  we  should  have  these  questions  discussed.  The  Oxford 
movement  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  I  feel  sure  of  this,  that  there  are  people  in 
the  world,  even  now,  who  are  attempting  to  follow  out  Ruskin's  explanation  of  the 
Gospel  teaching  ;  and  it  will  be  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  Church,  of  which  I 
am  a  humble  member,  if  the  Church  stands  aside  whilst  the  fundamental  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  are  being  discussed,  and  takes  no  interest  in  the  great  question 
whether  something  must  not  be  done  which  would  alter  the  world's  conception  of  the 
ethics  of  commercial  morality. 


The  Rev.  J.  Cowden  Cole,  Vicar  of  Upton,  Somerset. 

In  the  presence  of  the  varied  and  exhaustive  programme  of  the  Church  Congress,  ;i 
speaker  tike  myself  feels  not  unlike  the  rural  mouse,  who,  in  the  fable,  went  to  visit 
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the  city  mouse.  There  are  so  many  good  things  to  select  from  that  one  is  a  little 
bewildered  as  to  what  to  choose.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  after  all,  how  few  are 
the  things  we  want  outside  our  ordinary  Church  work.  I  have  had  some  experience 
as  incumbent  of  a  rural  parish  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  when  I  went  to  the 
particular  district  in  which  my  beneRce  is  situate  there  was  a  different  condition  with 
regard  to  politics  from  what  tnere  is  now.  I  well  remember  that  then,  whenever  a 
political  meeting  was  called,  it  was  called  at  a  time  in  the  afternoon  when  only  the 
farmers  and  people  who  had  time  to  spare  could  attend.  I  rememl^er  also  that  in  this, 
district  the  people  said  there  had  been  no  political  contest  for  forty  years.  Well,  then 
there  came  the  time  of  the  agitation  for  what  was  called  the  extension  of  the  franchise,, 
and  suddenly  a  Liberal  club  sprang  up,  and  the  Conservatives  also  did  the  same,  and 
what  was  more  they  formed  a  Conservative  working-men's  association.  I  had  heard 
of  such  associations  in  connection  with  city  life,  but  this  was  a  case  of  such  an 
association  being  formed  among  bona-fide  rural  people.  Afterwards,  there  came,  as 
we  know,  the  actual  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  labourers.  One  has  heard  a 
good  deal  said  about  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  but 
living  amongst  those  who  have  exercised  this  franchise,  since  it  has  l^een  given  them,. 
C  can  only  say,  as  a  rural  incumbent — and  I  believe  that  every  rural  incumt)ent  would 
say  the  same— that  it  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial,  not  only  to  the 
labourers  themselves,  but  also  to  the  general  body  of  the  people  amongst  whom  their 
lot  is  cast.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  agricultural  labourer  now  has  his  eleaion 
addresses  and  papers  sent  to  him  by  ]x>st,  with  the  address  "  Esquire,"  and  even  this, 
matter,  small  as  it  is,  has  a  favourable  effect  upon  him.  It  has,  in  a  certain  way,, 
levelled  the  labourers  up  morally  and  politically,  and  brought  them  into  line  with  our 
modern  ideas  of  citizenship.  The  previous  speaker  has  referred  to  the  new  social 
movement  which  is  finding  for  itself  a  local  habitation  in  Oxford,  and  it  is  clearly  a 
great  advantage  that  questions  which  concern  the  social  and  ]X)litical  welfare  of  the 
people  should  l)e  discussed  by  those  who,  it  has  been  said,  will  become  eventually  the 
leaders  of  political  opinion  in  England.  Oxford,  if  we  may  say  so,  resembles,  in  some 
respects,  Athens  of  old,  in  affording  opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  alt  sorts  of 
opinions,  and  thus  every  phase  of  moral  and  social  life  is  brought  out  into  fair  and  o)-en 
criticism.  I  went,  a  short  time  ago,  to  a  meeting  which  was  held  in  Oxford  to  pro- 
mote the  Independent  Lal)our  Party.  As  we  know,  the  Independent  Lalx>ur  Party 
is  already  an  accomplished  fact,  and  has  found  a  place  for  itseH  in  that  great  arena — 
the  House  of  Commons — where  political  parties  fight  out  their  differences.  The 
question,  however,  is  whether  the  Independent  Labour  Party  can  make  way  amongst 
the  agricultural  labourers  ?  Can  it  say  to  the  agricultural  lalx)urers — "Tnere  is  no 
need  for  you  to  be  led  politically  by  the  farmer  or  the  squire.  Follow  your  own 
leaders,  and  vote  as  everyone  does  in  England,  in  regard  to  political  parties,  according^ 
to  your  own  interests  "?  This,  perhsjips,  is  putting  the  matter  in  too  severe  a  light  for 
members  of  a  Church  Congress,  I  wen»,  then,  to  this  meeting  which  was  intended 
to  promote  a  hearing  for  the  Independent  Labour  Party  among  the  undergraduates  of 
Oxford.  The  speaker,  however,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  managed 
to  shock  even  some  of  the  advanced  undergraduates  of  Oxford,  by  saying  that  as  a 
party  they  did  not  want  to  make  it  a  matter  of  sympathy  and  of  fine  feelings.  **  We 
want,"  he  said,  "  simply  to  regard  it  as  a  question  of  what  are  our  own  interests.  We 
know  that,  notwithstanding  your  profession  of  sympathy,  your  actual  interests  are  not 
ours,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  care  for  what  will  not  bridge  over  the  difference 
between  you  and  the  aims  of  the  Labour  Party."  1  have  no  doubt  you  will  say  this 
was  putti»>g  the  matter  in  too  extreme  a  light,  although  there  were  several  clergjinen 
and  others  in  support  of  the  speaker.  That,  too,  I  venture  to  think,  is  not  the  f^)oint 
of  view  from  which  the  question  of  "  Morals  and  Politics  "  is  discussed  at  the  Church 
Congress.  On  the  contrary,  we  want  to  approach  the  labourers  of  our  parishes  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling.  We  want  them  to  believe  that  they  have  the 
same  interests  as  Churchmen  and  as  clerg3mien,  and  also,  I  venture  to  think  \vith  the 
general  interests  of  the  community,  of  which  they  form  so  important  a  link. 


Rev.  T.  P.  Ring,  Rector  of  Rawmarsh. 

I  HAD  no  intention  of  addressing  the  Congress  this  afternoon  until  I  heard  Mr. 
Carter's  speech,  which  seemed  to  me  so  much  to  the  point  that  I  thought  it  right  to 
say  a  few  words  in  support  of  his  position.  I  am  sure  he  was  right  in  w^hat  he  said 
as  regards  over- population.     There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  man  is  bom  with  two- 
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hands,  but  only  one  mouth,  which  is  intended  to  signify  that  he  can  produce  more 
than  is  necessary  for  his  own  maintenance.     Every  workman  is  daily  adding  to  the 
accumulating  wealth  of  the  country.     The  remedy  lies  rather  in  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  wealth  produced.      I  do  not  think  we  have  quite  mastered  the 
lessons  we  ought  to  have  learnt  from  the  great  lock-out  in  the  coal  trade  laNt  year, 
and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the  leading  principles  of 
that  great  war  between  capital  and  labour.     Now  that  the  conflict  is  over  for  the  time 
it  may  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  which  of  the  contending  parties  deserved  our  sympathy 
and  support.     What  was  the  origin  of  the  dispute  ?    Living;  among  the  miners,  and 
being  thorougiily  acquainted  with  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  their  work,  it  never 
seemed  to  me  that  their  wages  were  in  any  way  excessive.     Yet  suddenly  a  notice 
was  issued  that  these  wages  were  to  be  considerably  reduced.     With  one  consent  the 
men  resisted  the  proposed  reduction  in  their  wages,  and  contended  strongly  for  the 
principle  that  there  must  be  a  minimum  standard,  below  which  their  wages  must  not 
1^  allowed  to  sink.     W^ere  they  right  or  wrong  in  this  contention  ?    We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  this  afternoon  about  the  stern  and  unyielding  laws  of  competition,  which 
have  been  compared  to  the  unchanging  laws  of  nature ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be 
contended  that  while  we  are  able  to  exercise  but  a  very  partial  control  over  the  laws- 
of  nature,  we  are  able,  if  we  so  will,  to  exercise  as  regards  the  laws  of  buying  andl 
selling  a  very  considerable,  if  not  an   absolute,  control,  and   that  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  take  away  from  those  laws  all  that  is  cruel  and  unjust,  and  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel.     And  in  this  very  conflict  there  is 
an  instance  of  what  I  mean.     The  men  contended  that  they  could  not  live  decently 
and  comfortably  on  lower  wages,  and  therefore  they  resisted  the  reduction.     They 
won  the  day,  and  a  minimum  wage  has  been  conceded  to  them  for  the  next  two  years. 
Here,   then,    the  laws  of  political   economy   were    considerably    modified    by    the 
determined  will  of  man,  whose  highest  gloiy  is  to  mnster  and  not  be  mastered  by  the 
circumstances  and  accidents  of  life.     I  maintain  that  the  chief  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  this  memorable  conflict  is  that  our  aim  should  be  to  bring  about  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  a  minimum  wage  would  be  the  ruJe  in  all  trades.     The  man  who 
labours  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  has  the  Hrst  claim  for  remuneration.     Before  we 
consider  the  profit  of  the  employer  of  labour,  or  the  good  of  the  consumer,  we  must 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  workman.     In  a  word,  wages  must  govern  the  selling 
prices,  and  not  the  selling  prices  the  wages.     The  whole  morality  of  the  question  will 
be  found  in  this  principle.     If  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  if  he  spends  his 
time  in  producing  goods  wanted  by  the  public,  then  the  first  item  in  considering  the 
value  of  any  article  should  be  the  minimum  wage  of  the  producer.     Put  that  down  as 
the  first  charge  upon  the  article,  and  then  tsike  into  consideration  the  profit  of  the 
employer  or  capitalist  and  other  necessary  expenses.     By  adding  together  these  items 
we  arrive  at  the  just  selling  price,  and  if  we  were  to  make  an  absolute  rule  that  an 
article  should  not  be  sold  below  the  price  which  would  afford  both  employer  and 
workman  a  fa  r  remuneration  for  their  work,   we  should  abolish  once  for  all   that 
miserable  sweating  system  which  has  been  such  a  stain  upon  many  of  our  commercial 
transactions.     This  point,  again,  is  illustrated  b^  the  great  coal  conflict.     In  stating 
their  reasons  for  making  the  proposed  reduction,  the  employers  insiste<l   that   the 
selling  price  of  coal  was  so  low  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  their  men  at  the  old 
rate  of  wages,  and  they  vtiy  honourably  proposed  that  their  books  should  be  examined 
by  representatives  of  the  men.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  offer  was 
made  in  anything  but  good  faith.     But  what  was  the  answer  of  the  men  ?    They  said, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  selling  prices.     That  is  your  business.     We  have  no 
control  or  voice  in  the  matter.     We  quite  belie\'e  your  statement  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  pay  us  at  the  old  rate.     But  why?    Because  you  have  made  ruinous  contracts 
of  a  large  and  extensive  character  at  unremunerative  prices,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
gamble  with  our  wages  in  competing  with  one  another  for  these  contracts,  and  then 
expect  to  make  up  your  losses  by  reducing  our  wages.     I  believe  that  the  men's  reply 
was  unanswerable,  and  by  their  action  they  have  taught  us  a  lesson  we  shall  do  well 
to  ponder.     Remember,  we  are  not  dealing  with  men  who  are  hostile  to  morality,  or 
to  religion,  or  to  the  Church.     If  it  l}e  said  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gos]-)e1  have  no 
business  to  interfere  in  such  matters,  I  point  to  the  action  of  my  dear  friend,  Kichard 
Cirier.     It  was  only  the  other  day  at  his  funeral,  when  thousands  of  miners  were 
gathered  together  to  mourn  him  they  loved  so  well,  that  Mr.  Stanley,  their  leader, 
said,  **  Few  will  ever  know  how  vfry  nearly  Mr.  Grier  had  brought  about  a  solution 
between  the  opposing  parties  months  before  it  actually  came  to  pass,  and  by  his  large- 
hearted  svmpalby  with  both   masters  and   men   he  contributed   much   to  the  final 
triumph.*'^     And  I  believe  that  we  clergy,  if  faithful  and  fearless,  and  if  we  are  brave 
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enough  to  take  our  stand  side  by  side  with  the  workmen  in  their  just  and  righteous 
aspirations,  have  before  us  a  grand  and  magnificent  opportunity  of  acting  as  the 
truest  and  most  efficient  friends  of  the  people.  The  Church  will  become  in  reality,  as 
well  as  name,  the  National  Church— the  wise  mediator  between  contending  classes, 
the  friend  and  counsellor  of  all. 


The   Rev.   J.   GRANT   MILLS,  Hospitaller  of  S.  Thomas's 

Hospital,  London. 

Thr  question  on  which  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  this  afternoon  is  commeice  and 
morals.    I  say  nothing  about  morals  and  politics,  as  I  am  afraid  my  own  morality  in 
politics  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  took  part  in  an  election  would  not  bear 
mspection.    It  was  on  the  occasion  when  the  chairman — then  Lord  Vallelort — contested 
Plymouth  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school.     I  remember  I  was  sent  to  Lord  Valletort's 
meetings,  and  I  was  told  to  cheer  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  but  I  was  also  told  to  go  to 
the  meetings  of  his  lordship's  opponents  and  yell  and  hoot  as  much  as  possible.    I  did 
both.     I  say  nothing  of  my  political  morality,  but  the  result  of  the  election  was  that 
Lord  Valletort  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with  a  majority  that  ran  into  four 
'figures.     Seriously,  it  is  the  question  of  commerce  and  morality  on  which  I  desire  to 
say  a  few  words.     This  question  has  been  dealt  with  this  afternoon,  more  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  trade  at  home.     I  ask  the  indulgence  of  this  meeting  to  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  gross  immorality  in  trade  which  takes  place  among  the 
uncivilized  and  heathen  races  of  Africa.     It  is  a  very  serious  and  terrible  blot  upon 
our  Christianity  and  civilization.     Trade  is  the  basis  of  civilization  and  intercourse 
with  European  merchants,  and  civilization  ought  to  raise  these  native  races  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  and  ought  not  to  degrade  and  lower  them.    We  have  the  testimony, 
not  of  those  who  might  be  called  hot-headed  teetotalers  who  have  been  globe  trotting, 
but  of  men  of  business,  and  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  the  great  Scotch 
traveller,  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  frightful  evils  and  degradation  which  have  been 
caused  by  the  liquor  traffic.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  seconded  by  a  member  well-known  and  respected  in 
Exeter,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  pledged  itself  to  a 
condemnation  of  this  traffic.      The  resolution  was  as  follows  : — "  That  this  House, 
having  r^ard  to  the  disastrous  physical  and  moral  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic  among 
uncivilized  races,  as  well  as  the  injury  it  inflicts  on  legitimate  commerce,  doth  cordially 
support  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Government  in  their  endeavour  to  suppress  the 
traffic  in  spirituous  liquors  in  all  native  territories  under  their  influence  and  control." 
I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  few  resolutions  passed  unanimously  in  recent  years  by  the 
House  of  Commons.    Only  last  year,  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce — and 
this  is  a  very  significant  matter— passed  a  resolution  urging  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  check,  in  due  time,  the  growth  of  the  spirit  trade  in  our  African  colonies.     I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  price  list,  which  was  published  by  a  firm  in  Glasgow,  and  given  me 
by  Captain  Lugard.     You  may  imagine  what  the  immorality  of  this  trade  is,  when  I 
tell  you  that  a  pint  bottle  of  this  trade  gin  can  be  purchased  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  for  twopence  halfpenny,  on  half-a-crown  a  dozen.      Mr.  Thomson,  who  has 
travelled  a  great  deal  in  these  parts,  speaks  of  the  desolating  effects  of  this  traffic,  and 
he  asks  these  questions  : — Will  this  trade  pay  in  the  long  run  ?    Will  commerce  thrive 
and  branch  out?      Will  the  country  flourish  under  such  a    system?     To  these 
questions — it  was  an  address  delivered  at  Manchester — I  emphatically  answer,  "  No  !  *' 
A  trade  which  commences  with  gin,  will  continue  with  gin,  and  will  end  with  gin. 
Industry  and  thrift  cannot  be  found  in  such  company,  and  with  the  absence  of  these, 
there  can  be  no  development  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  riches  of  the  country.     In 
these  facts  lies  the  secret  of  the  exceedingly  small  progress  our  West  African  settle- 
ments have  made  through  all  the  long  period  they  have  been  in  our  hands.     There 
was  a  meeting  of  natives  held  in  Free  Town,  Sierra  Leone,  to  protest  against  this 
immoral  traffic,  and  one  of  the  resolutions  at  this  meeting  was  actually  proposed  by  a 
Mr.  Betts,  a  native  merchant,  himself  engaged  in  the  trade.     I  do  not  say  much  about 
his  morality  in  continuing  the  trade,  while  he  holds  the  opinion  which  he  expressed, 
but  he  said  he  was  obliged  to  continue  the  traffic,  as  otherwise  the  natives  would  not 
trade  with  him  in  other  goods,  although  for  his  part  he  wished  that  the  traffic  was 
utterly  and  entirely  done  away  with.     I  have  spoken  of  the  immorality  of  these 
merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and  of  XioUand  and  Germany,  but  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  in  praise  of  one  or  two  chartered  companies  who  are  trading  in  Africa. 
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For  instance,  the  Rojral  Ni^er  Company  have  totally  prohibited  the  traffic  in  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  territor]^  m  Africa  ander  their  protection,  and  in  the  remaining  one- 
twentieth  they  have  by  high  license  reduced  the  annual  consumption  from  five  hundred 
thousand  gallons  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  gallons.  A  word  about  the  Brussels 
General  Act.  It  has  prohibited  entirely  the  importation  and  manufacture  of  drink  in 
those  parts  of  Africa  where  the  traffic  has  not  yet  penetrated.  It  is  a  very  great  thing 
to  have  got  seventeen  Powers  to  consent  to  an  international  agreement  of  that  kind  ; 
but  on  the  coast  there  has  been  fixed  a  miserable  minimum  duty  of  sixpence  half-penny 
a  gallon.  This  renders  the  Act  practically  inoperative  on  the  coast.  What  the  Church 
ought  to  do  is  to  create  such  a  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad  on  this  matter,  that 
when  the  Act  is  revised,  our  plenipotentiaries  and  those  of  other  countries  should  go 
into  the  conference  and  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  repression  of  this  terrible  trade, 
which  is  not  only  ruining  the  people  in  body,  but  is  degrading  and  demoralizing  their 
character  and  destroying  their  souls*  A  great  country  like  England,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trade  in  the  interests  of  legitimate  commerce. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Bramley,  Prebendary  and  Chaplain  to  the 

Bishop  of  Exeter  ;     Vicar  of  Uffculme. 

We  are  asked  for  our  sympathy  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  least  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  further  we  do  feel  and  earnestly  wish  that  the  working-men 
should  have  justice.  But  while  we  sympathize  with  the  weaker,  we  must  be  just  to 
all.  One  difficulty  which  we  have  had  illustrated  for  us  this  afternoon,  is  that  we  do  not 
know  where  we  are.  There  is  a  want  of  accuracy  of  statement.  In  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  labourer,  a  statement  was  made  just  now  of  the  hardship  of  a  proposed 
redaction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  wages  which  caused  the  recent  coal  strike.  This 
seems  serious,  for  it  reduces  a  man's  wages  of  twenty  shillings  to  fifteen  shillings. 
But  was  it  so  ?  What  the  masters  demanded  was  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  an  increase  made  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  If  the  increase  was  three 
shillings,  this  would  be  ninepence  a  week — a  very  different  matter.  Again,  the 
same  speaker  urged  the  fixing  of  the  lowest  wage  for  a  trade.  This  may  look  well 
and  j>roper,  but  how  about  practice  ?  Say  the  wages  for  winters  is  fixed  at  fifteen 
shillings  for  a  minimum.  I  from  pity  employ  some  partly  disabled  man,  and  give  him 
ten  shillings  more,  perhaps,  than  he  earns.  I  break  the  law,  but  which  is  right,  the 
law  or  I  ?  Or  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  a  *'  living  wage.**  This  sounds  very  pretty, 
hut  what  does  it  mean  ?  Ideas  of  a  **  living  wage  *'  will  be  very  different,  and  who  is 
to  fix  the  wage  ?  I  only  rise  because  it  seems  to  me  that  these  mere  statements  tend 
to  raise  hopes  which  can  only  be  disappointed  and  the  bitterness  intensified.  That 
justice  may  be  done  to  both,  we  must  have  accuracy  of  statements.  To  secure  a 
practical  solution  of  a  real  difficulty,  we  must  beware  of  these  well- sounding,  but 
really  unmeaning,  phrases. 

P.  Vernon  Smith,  Esq.,   LL.D.   Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Manchester;    116,  Westbourne  Terrace,  London,  W. 

I  HAVE  felt  impelled  to  say  something  by  the  addresses  which  we  have  heard  to-day, 
although  some  of  my  intended  remarks  have  been  anticipated  by  Prebendary  Bramley. 
I  think  that  in  this  discussion  we  have  lust  sight  of  the  broad  principle  that  there  is  a 
-distinction  which  must  be  drawn  between  pure  morals  and  applied  morals.  In  mathe- 
matics that  distinction  has  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  calculation  of  what  the  moon's 
motion  round  the  earth  ought  to  be  according  to  pure  mathematics  differs  considerably 
from  what  it  actually  is.  And  if  you  were  to  try  to  work  out  what  a  steam  engine  ought 
to  do  by  pure  mathematics,  and  did  not  take  friction  into  account,  you  would  find  your 
calculations  were  utterly  wrong.  The  case  is  the  same  with  morals,  as  applied  to  the 
daily  life  of  commerce,  and  also  as  applied  to  politics.  An  illustration  of  this  appears 
in  what  was  said  by  our  friend  who.  is  such  an  admirer  of  John  Ruskin.  He  said  that 
a  man  was  not  moral,  and  was  nothing  but  a  cheat  and  a  rogue,  unless  he  took  up  his 
profession  from  tte  belief  that  he  could  do  better  in  it  than  in  any  other  profession. 
That  statement  is  all  very  well  in  the  pure  region  of  morals,  but  when  you  come  to  apply 
it  in  practice,  it  breaks  down  at  once.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  skilled  as  a 
cabman  and  is  engaged  in  that  occupation,  but  from  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for 
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cabs,  and  the  number  of  men  employed,  he  b  thrown  out  of  work.  The  business  he 
could  do  best  was  that  of  a  cabman,  but  there  is  no  cab  for  him  to  drive.  What  is 
he  to  do  ?  Is  he  to  sav,  **  I  will  do  no  work  at  all,  because  there  is  no  other  work 
in  which  I  am  skilled '  ?  Is  he  to  leave  himself  and  his  wife  and  family  to  starve  or 
become  a  burden  on  the  community  because  in  no  other  work  can  he  feel  that  he  is  the. 
round  man  in  the  round  hole  ?  If  he  applies  morals  practically,  he  will  say,  **  There 
is  other  work  open  to  me  at  less  wages.  I  cannot  do  it  as  well  as  I  can  drive  cabs,! 
but  the  work  and  the  wages  will  prevent  my  wife  and  children  and  myself  from 
starving  or  going  to  the  workhouse,  and  being  a  burden  upon  my  neighbours." 
He  is  surely  a  moral  man  in  taking  and  doing  work  of  an  inferior  character,  when  he 
cannot  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  best.  The  aim  of  it  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  politics.  Pure  politics  is,  we  may  admit,  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  and  politicians  ought  to  take  any  steps  which  will  con- 
duce to  that.  But  you  cannot  always  achieve  that.  Sometimes  you  have  to 
be  content  with  increased  happiness  of  a  small  number,  and  if  you  can  effect  this- 
without  doing  anything  absolutely  immoral,  or  without  inflicting  injury  on  others,  surely 
you  should  not  despise  or  condemn  half  measures,  but  approve  it,  on  the  principle 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  You  may  have,  sometimes,  to  take  a 
course  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  very  highest  from  the  moral  point  of  view, 
but  yet  it  is  one  which  will  realty  tend  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  particular 
object  which  you  have  in  view,  and  it  is  that  consideration  which  justifies  what  we 
call  party  politics.  We  cannot  always  judge  motives  from  actions,  but  we  all  know 
that  It  may  be  perfectly  justifiable  and  perfectly  moral  in  politics  to  be  content  for 
the  sake  of  getting  one  great  advantage,  to  forego  for  a  time,  another,  perhaps  greater^ 
advantage  which  you  think  you  ought  to  get.  This  is  a  result  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  pure  morals  and  applied  morals  are  not  exactly  the  same  thing. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Chairman. 

I  WAS  going  to  relieve  you  from  any  words  of  mine,  because  the  discussion  has  been- 
so  long  and  discursive  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  Chairman  to  do  anything  like 
iium  up  the  result.  The  discussion  has  turned  upon  two  subjects — politics  and  com- 
merce. Thev  have  this  in  common,  that  they  both  involve  severe  competition.  The 
only  alternative  for  competition  is  co-operation ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  party  politics 
are  so  ingrained  in  the  Knglish  nation  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  we  have 
general  co-operation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  regard  to  commerce,  universal 
co-operation  is  certainly  impossible.  Co-operation  is  a  thing  one  wishes  for  very 
much  indeed,  where  it  can  be  applied  as  between  employers  and  employed,  but  in 
that  case  it  would  only  mean  a  series  of  co-operative  societies  which  would  compete 
with  one  another.  All  these  things  are  rather  analogous  to  most  of  our  English 
games,  the  whole  business  of  which  depends  upon  one  player  getting  an  advantage 
over  another  player,  and  trying  to  outwit  him.  In  all  these  games  strict  rules  are 
framed,  and  whatever  is  not  forbidden  by  these  rules  is  held  to  be  fair.  There  are 
only  two  forces  which  can  make  any  rules  with  regard  to  either  politics  or  commerce. 
Therfe  is  public  opinion,  governed  by  religion ;  and  legislation  which,  of  course,  must 
be  the  result  of  public  opinion.  Legislation  can  only,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  protect 
individuals  in  a  small  way  from  dishonesty  in  commerce.  It  can  do  it  by  preventing 
them  being  supplied  with  articles  which  are  not  what  they  profess  to  be.  In  politics 
it  can  prevent  them  from  being  individually  bribed ;  but  when  you  come  to  larger 
operations  it  is  more  difficult  for  legislation  to  deal  with  them.  But  public  opinion> 
can  certainly  leaven  the  whole  mass,  if  everyone  tries  not  only  to  carry  out  his  prin- 
ciples himself,  but  to  influence  those  with  whom  he  lives.  There  are  a  few  things  in 
which  I  think  we  are  a  little  better  than  some  other  people.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  constituencies  of  England  do  regard,  although  perhaps  not  in  every  case, 
the  character  of  those  who  are  selected  as  representatives  in  Parliament.  Although,, 
no  doubt,  the  Nonconformist  conscience  may  sometimes  be  warped  by  a  political  party 
bias,  I  do  dislike  the  word  Nonconformist  conscience  used  as  an  opprobrious  word.. 
We  must  give  them  full  justice  for  being  as  conscientious  as  ourselves,  and  in  these 
particular  matters  which  we  have  been  discussing  they  are  those  with  whom  we  can 
heartily  co-operate.  There  is  another  thing.  I  think,  that  in  commerce  we  are  fre& 
from  some  of  the  gpreat  evils  which  one  sees  in  A.merica.  I  think  we  are  free  from 
those  large  commercial  operations  of  a  most  iniquitous  character  by  which  powerful 
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traders  make  a  combination,  and  by  fictitious  dealing  regulate  the  market,  and  produce 
what  are  called  "comers."  I  have  been  myself  at  Chicago  when  there  was  a  "squeeze" 
in  the  com  market,  and  the  excitement  was  tremendous,  because  it  involved  a  crash 
which  would  ruin  a  great  number  of  people,  and  make  the  fortunes  of  a  few.  I  came 
home  with  a  man  who  had  made  his  fortune,  and  he  told  me  how  desirable  it  was  to 
loam  how  to  do  it.  Being  at  the  station  at  Liverpool  for  some  time,  he  wanted  to 
convert  me,  and  he  assured  me  how  easy  the  thing  was ;  but  after  that  experience  I  felt 
that  horse  racing,  Monte  Carlo,  or  any  other  form  of  gambling,  sank  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  iniquity  of  these  operations.  There  is  anotiier  thing  which 
England  is  perfectly  free  from.  None  of  its  leading  men  in  politics  are  ever  suspected 
of  attempting  to  benefit  themselves  by  any  knowledge  they  may  have  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  But  our  leading  men  should  be  very  careful  not  to  givie  their  support 
without  sufficient  care  and  thought  to  companies  which  may  be  the  ruin  of  many.  It 
is  done  sometimes  from  pure  good-nature  and  kindness.  I  have  often  been  asked 
myself  to  become  a  director  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  one  is  tempted  to  do  it, 
but  I  am  certain  many  who  have  done  it  have  lived  to  repent  it  sorely. 


VICTORIA    HALL. 
Wbdnesday    Evening,    October    ioth,    1894. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 


WORKING    MEN'S    MEETING. 

Christianity.    The  Church.     Religion. 

(i)  Why  We  Believe  in  Christianity. 

(2)  Why  We  Belong  to  the  Church. 

(3)  What  We  Mean  by  Religion. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev,  the  PRESIDENT. 

My  brother  men — Three  questions  are  propounded  to  us  to-night.  I  cannot  doubt 
what  our  answer  will  be.  First,  "Why  we  l)elieve  in  Christianity?"  Because  we 
believe  with  S.  Peter,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Secondly, 
"Why  we  belong  to  the  Church?'*  Because  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God 
said,  "Upon  this  rock  (that  is,  faith  in  the  Incarnate  Son)  I  will  build  My  Church." 
Thirdly,  "  What  we  mean  by  religion."  We  mean  Christ- likeness.  Who  has  left  us 
an  example  that  we  should  follow  in  His  steps. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Bishop  who  presides  has  himself  answered  the  question  with  which  I  have  to 
beffin.  Wny  do  I  believe  in  Christianity?  The  answer  is  very  brief.  Because  1 
believe  in  Christ.  The  foundation  belief  in  Christianity  is  the  belief  that  the  readre 
of  the  New  Teftament,  if,  indeed  he  be  capable  of  belief,  is  sure  to  drink  into  his 
soul  that  the  Christ  Whose  life  he  there  reaas  is  indeed  the  Lord,  the  master  of  his 
conscience,  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  whole  conduct.  We  believe  because  we  read  there 
the  perfect  example  of  the  most  perfect  Bein^.  As  we  read,  we  read  of  His  love,  and 
if  we  are  capable  of  appreciating  what  love  is,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  here  is  the 
very  essence  of  love  itself ;  that  here  we  have  the  account  of  a  Man  Who  loved  as  no 
other  man  ever  loved,  and  Wlio  tells  ns  that  He  comes  from  God,  and  represents  to 
us  God's  love  towards  us.     We  read  of  a  Man  Who  loved  us  so  much  that  He  left  His 
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throne  in  heaven,  left  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  began* 
and  became  a  man  like  our^telves  and  bore  troubles  and  privations  throughout  His 
not  lengthened  life,  and  died  at  last  the  death  of  a  criminal,  and  all  for  the  love  of  His 
own  creatures— ourselves.  We  read  of  a  Man,  Who,  as  long  as  He  lived,  was 
perpetually  teaching  the  very  highest,  the  very  purest,  the  most  unselfish  love,  and 
was  constantly  showing  to  us,  both  by  precept  and  by  example,  what  is  that  kind  of  life  to 
which  the  inner  voice  within  us,  the  conscience  that  is  implanted  in  our  being, 
perpetually  replies.  We  read  of  a  Man  Who  is,  as  it  were,  the  counterpart  of  all  that 
we  have  in  our  own  souls ;  and  as  the  conscience  speaks  to  us  with  spiritual  power  and  tells 
us  that  whatever  may  be  the  appearance  of  things,  yet,  in  reality,  truth,  and  justice, 
and  self-sacrifice  for  others  are  supreme  in  this  universe,  we  fiud  a  Man  Who  precisely 
answers  to  that  inward  voice,  and,  believing  in  Him,  we  believe  in  the  Gospel  that 
He  brings. 

I  know  very  well  that  there  will  be  some  who  will  say.  What  is  the  test  that  all  this 
is  true?  Must  not  I  examine  it  by  those  tests  by  which  we  examine  the  truth  of 
statements  concerning  things  in  this  present  world  ?  Must  not  I  put  to  it  the  same 
kind  of  questions  that  I  would  put,  for  instance,  to  any  new  scientific  discovery  ? 
Must  not  I  examine  it  by  the  same  rules  by  which  I  examine  any  statement  which  is 
made  by  one  of  those  men  of  science  who  are  perpetually  leading  us  onward  into  new 
truths  about  the  works  of  nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ?  Must  not  I  look  for 
precisely  the  same  evidence  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  ?  And  my  answer  is.  No  ! 
that  is  not  the  fundamental  evidence  in  such  a  matter  as  this.  God  has  not  so  made 
us,  and  we  can  see  without  the  smallest  difficulty  why  it  is  that  God  has  not  so  made 
us.  If  He  had  made  a  revelation  of  that  kind  to  us.  He  would  have  necessarily  drawn 
to  the  reception  of  that  revelation  just  those  who  are  most  skilful  in  scientific  examina- 
tion or  in  historical  examination,  just  those  who  are  the  cleverest,  just  those  who  have 
the  keenest  and  sharpest  wits.  He  did  not  desire  that.  It  was  not  to  them  that  He 
intended  His  revelation  to  be  made.  He  meant,  and  He  has  told  us  that  He  meant, 
to  appeal  to  the  man  of  humble  heart,  to  the  man  whose  inward  soul  recognizes  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  who  was  consequently  able  to  feel  his  own  sins 
and  his  own  sinfulness.  He  desired  to  appeal  to  those  who  had  in  them  something 
more  than  sharp  wits,  or  who  perhaps  had  by  no  means  sharp  wits,  but  who  had  loving 
hearts. 

This  Man,  the  Lord  Christ,  not  only  tells  us  that  we  should  love,  and  not  only  tells 
us  how  we  shall  hereafter  be  judged,  but  in  one  place  He  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  men 
who  have  never  received  any  revelation  of  the  truth  at  all  shall  be  judged.  What 
does  He  say  ?  Does  He  say  that  the  men  who  shall  be  judged  as  belonging  specially 
to  Him  shall  be  those  who  have  attained  to  the  heights  of  philosophy  ;  that  they  shall 
be  men  of  broad  minds  and  powerful  intellects ;  that  the  men  who  shall  be  judged  as 
belonging  specially  to  Him  amon^  all  the  heathen  who  have  never  heard  of  Him  shall 
be  the  men  who  will  surpass  all  their  fellows  in  quickness  of  perception.  No ;  He 
says  that  if  in  the  last  resort  you  are  to  see  what  is  to  be  the  test  of  those  who  never 
have  heard  of  Him,  and  therefore  know  nothing  of  His  character,  to  show  which  among 
them  really  belong  to  Him,  they  shall  be  those  who  have  hearts  to  feel,  those  who  have 
shown  themselves  alive  to  all  the  needs  of  their  fellow  creatures,  those  who  have  lived 
for  others,  those  who  feed  the  hungry,  those  who  visit  the  sick,  those  who  show  that 
although  they  have  not  received  the  blessing  of  a  revelation,  yet,  nevertheless,  they 
have  within  them  that  spirit  of  loving  kindness  towards  all  with  whom  they  are 
concerned,  which  is  expressed  in  ordinary  life  by  works  such  as  He  there  describes. 
These  are  the  men  to  whom  He  wished  the  revelation  to  be  made  most  easy.  These 
are  the  men  whom  He  wishes  to  lay  hold  of. 

It  is  by  that  side  of  their  nature  ihat  He  draws  men  to  Himself ;  and  the  men  who 
belong  to  Him  are  those  who  have  hearts  to  feel,  because,  when  such  persons  read  the 
account  of  His  life  in  the  Gospels,  they  will  be  the  very  men  who  will  respond  to  what 
they  read,  and  who  will  be  able  always  to  say,  '*  This  is  the  Man  that  answers  to  what 
my  soul  demands.  This  is  the  Man  that  corresponds  exactly  to  all  that  is  best  and 
highest  within  me.  This  is  indeed  the  Lord  that  I  am  ready  to  worship.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  so  it  is  that  the  revelation 
of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  put  before  us  m  the  Gospels,  is  always  the  most  powerful 
instrument  for  laying  hold  of  men's  souls  and  of  teaching  them  to  believe  in  the 
Gospel.  But  of  course  it  will  be  said,  *'Men  sometimes  live  very  bad  lives,  cruel 
lives,  hateful  lives,  profligate  lives,  selfish  lives,  and  yet,  every  now  and  then  you  see 
these  men  converted  to  Christ  and  becoming  Christians.  And  what  is  it  in  their 
case  ?  "     What  is  it  ?    It  is  that,  though  that  which  is  highest  and  best  within  them 
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has  been  crusted  over,  no  doubt,  chiefly  by  their  own  fault,  yet  there  ii  still  a  loving 
heart  underneath  all  this  crust  of  evil,  and  therefore,  in  all  Gospel  preaching,  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  bound  at  every  turn  to  endeavour  to  awake  within  the  souls 
of  those  to  whom  they  speak  that  love  which,  fiar  more  than  anything  else,  draws  men's 
souls  to  God  and  draws  men's  souls  to  the  Son  of  God,  Now  this  is  briefly  why  we 
believe  in  Christianity.  Of  course,  there  is  a  ^eat  deal  more  to  be  said.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  difficulties.  There  will  be  questions  raised.  There  will  be  not  only 
questions  raised,  but  there  will  be  doubts  cast  upon  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  many  such  difficulties  besetting  all  study  of  the  revelation  that 
God  has  made.  All  this  is  true,  and  all  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  opportunity, 
and  to  whom  God  has  given  the  gift  of  education,  and  who  were  marked  out  by  Him 
for  this  kind  of  work,  are  bound  to  study  all  these  questions  in  order  to  be  rndy  to 
give  an  answer  to  anyone  who  comes  to  ask,  "  What  will  you  say  in  reply  to  these  ?  " 
But  though  it  be  true  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  as  part  of  the  Church's  machinery 
that  there  should  be  such  study  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  and  not  only,  thank 
God,  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  but  by  laymen,  too,  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  it,  yet  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  a  large  mass  of  those  whom  the  Lord  desires 
more,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  than  He  desires  any  others — of  the  poor,  of  the  ignorant, 
of  those  whose  time  is  taken  up  with  the  necessary  duty  of  maintaining  themselves  and 
their  families — are  quite  unable  to  enter  upon  such  studies  as  this.  But,  thank  God, 
their  belief  in  the  Gospel  was  never  intended  to  rest  upon  such  studies.  -They  may 
fearlessly  stand  and  say,  "  Yes,  these  questions  are  grave  and  serious."  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  answer  them  all  myself ;  but  there  are  men  whose  business 
it  is  to  look  into  them,  and  there  are  men  among  them  of  great  powers  of  mind,  of 
great  range  of  reading  and  of  careful  examination  of  what  they  read,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  are  clearly  by  their  lives  and  conduct  proving  that  they  are  thoroughly 
honest  in  all  that  they  say,  and  that  they  do  not  assert  a  single  thing  that  they  do  not 
themselves  believe,  and  that  they  not  only  believe,  but  believe  for  what  appears  to  their 
consciences  convincing  reasons  for  believing ;  and  these  men  must  do  that  work  for  me. 
But  I,  for  my  part,  if  I  cannot  study  these  things  will  stand  upon  it  that  this  Man  of 
whom  I  read,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  Man  that  I  am  prepared  to  follow, 
whatever  He  does  and.  whatever  He  says. " 

Is  it  not  very  often  the  case  that  you  meet  with  some  friend  whom  you  are  ready 
to  follow  to  the  utmost  limit,  ready  to  follow  to  the  death  ?  Are  there  not,  every  now 
and  then,  such  men  to  be  seen  in  the  world  ?  Do  we  not  occasionally  meet  with  them 
ourselves  ?  And  if  that  be  so  with  men  whom  we  know,  here,  indeed,  is  a  Man 
whose  life  is  such  that  it  overtops  all  others.  He  plainly  is  the  one  Man  beyond  all 
the  rest  Who  has  a  right  to  sav,  **  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  In  this  life  a  man  may  find  very  often  that  he  has 
much  to  bear,  that  there  are  troubles,  that  there  are  privations,  that  there  are  mysteries, 
and  that  he  is  unable  to  understand  a  great  deal  that  is  going  on  around  him,  and  it 
may  seem  to  him  as  if  the  government  of  things  here  in  this  world  was  not  just,  and 
as  if  the  hardships  were  too  dreadful  to  be  borne,  but  there  is  One  Who  says,  "Come 
unto  Me  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; "  and  never  yet  has  any  man  given  his  soul  to  Christ 
in  answer  to  that  invitation  without  finding  that  there  comes  to  him  a  depth  of  peace 
and  a  certaintv  that  his  Lord  will  be  with  nim  and  will  uphold  him  in  whatever  has  to 
be  borne,  so  tnat  he  is  lifted  quite  clean  above  the  troubles  of  life,  and,  however  hard 
they  may  be,  will  still  enable  nim  to  look  up  to  his  Heavenljr  Father  and  trust  in  Him 
in  spite  of  all  that  seems  to  be  against  Him.  We  live  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  and  that 
faith  is  the  faith  that  I  have  described  to  you,  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  indeed  our  Saviour,  is  indeed  our  Master,  is  indeed  sure  to  carry  us  through 
everything,  and  at  last  to  take  us  to  Himself.  There  is  much  more  to  be  said  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  have  said  enough,  and  I  desire  to  leave  in  your  minds  this  one 
thought,  that  we  believe  in  the  Gospel  because  we  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Rev.  GEORGE  Body,  D.D.,  Canon  Missioner  of  Durham. 

Fellow  Devonians,  "  We  believe  in  the  Gospel  because  we  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  Such  were  the  opening  and  concluding  words  of  one  who  is  known  as  the 
Bishop  of  London,  but  will  not  be  forgotten  in  Devon  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  I 
am  not  guilty  of  plagiarism  in  making  his  words  my  own.  When  tnev  fell  from  his 
lips  I  said  to  my  nearest  neighbour  un  the  platform  that  they  were  the  very  words 
with  which  I  had  intended  to  begin  my  address  to  you  to-night.     In  very  deed  I  can 
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conceive  of  no  possibility  of  having  any  feith  in  Christianity  unless  that  faith  is 
grounded  on  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not  believe  in  Christ  because  of  the 
testimony  of  Christianity  to  Him.  I  believe  in  Christianity  because  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Christ  to  it.  The  point  which  I  have  to  consider  this  evening  is,  why  we  believe 
in  Christianity,  and  the  answer  has  been  given.  Once  more  I  wish  to  follow  the 
previous  Speaker.  He  very  wisely  converted  the  **we"  to  "I."  I  cannot  tell 
why  a  great  many  people  believe  in  Christianity  or  believe  ip  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  I  know  quite  well  why  I  believe  in  Christianity  and  why  I  believe  in  Hiou 

My  purpose,  therefore,  to-nieht  will  be  to  speak  upon  the  amended  text,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  I  believe  in  Christianity,  then,  for.many  reasons  ; 
but  the  first  and  chief  has  already  been  stated,  because  the  Christ  is  the  complement 
of  myself.  I  remember  once  reading  in  a  novel  this  sentence,  in  a  letter  of  the 
heroine  to  the  hero,  *'  Dearest,  I  am  not  whole  without  thee,"  and  I  raise  what  I 
found  in  the  novel  into  my  religion,  and  I  look  to  the  Christ,  for  in  finding  Him  I  find 
myself.  '  In  Him  I  am  whole,  but  without  Him  I  can  never  attain  indeed  to  the 
wholeness  of  a  developed  being.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  put  before  you  the 
thought  that  has  already  been  presented  to  you.  In  looking  at  the  reserved  seats  I 
might  be  tempted  to  forget  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  meeting  of  working-men.  And 
It  is  to  the  working-man  that  I  have  come  prepared  to  speak  to-night.  Well,  the 
reason  I  believe  in  Christianity  is  because  of  what  the  Christ  has  done  for  me.  I  do 
not  mean  what  He  has  done  for  me  in  simply  opening  out  for  me  those  eternal  hopes 
in  the  power  of  which  alone  the  true  life  can  be  lived  on  earth,  but  I  believe  what  He 
has  put  before  me  in  this  living  present.  Never  forget  that  Christianity  presents  to 
us  life  in  its  true  proportion.  Never  forget  that  it  has  the  first  great  claim  upon  us, 
that  it  professes  to  train  us  for  the  eternity  it  reveals ;  yet  never  forget  that  it  is  a 
present  thing  and  a  present  power,  and  that  the  salvation  that  is  developed  in  eternity, 
if  it  is  to  be  an  experience,  then  in  all  probability  it  must  be  an  experience  here  and 
now.  The  Christ  has  Qome  into  the  world  to  meet  one  of  the  greatest  cravings  that 
beats  in  the  human  heart,  and  that  is  the  passion  of  liberty.  The  power  of  this 
passion  is  revealed  in  every  page  of  human  history.  What  sacrifices  have  not  men 
been  content  to  make,  what  have  they  not  been  willing  to  endure ;  aye,  what  sad  lay- 
ings down  of  their  own  lives,  if  only  they  might  preserve  for  their  nation  a  liberty 
when  challenged,  or  recover  it  when  it  has  been  lost.  This  passion  of  liberty 
is  the  one  to  which  the  Christ  has  ministered  always  and  everywhere,  but  especially 
within  the  limits  of  the  class  to  which  I  am  called  upon  to  address  myself  to-night. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Christ  came  into  the  world.  He  found  labour  to  a  great 
degree  enslaved.  The  word  in  the  New  Testament  which  we  translate  *'  servant,"  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  slave ;  and,  practically,  when 
the  Lord  Christ  came  into  the  world  labour  was  carried  on  under  the  conditions  of 
slavery.  Nineteen  centuries  have  passed  away,  and  within  the  limits  of  Christendom, 
slavery  is  non-existent.  It  has  melted  away  like  snow  before  the  sun,  and  the  sun 
beneath  whose  rays  it  has  melted,  is  the  Sun  of  Righteouness  who  rose  '*  with  healin^r 
in  His  wings." 

Again,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  there  was  no  such  thing  as  that  sphere  uf 
home,  within  which  every  free  life  must  Hnd  itself,  as  a  sphere  of  manifestation.  But 
we  can  understand  that  the  very  foundation  of  home  lies  in  the  recognition  of  woman's 
true  position  in  creation,  in  the  security  of  her  rights,  and  in  her  being  looked  upon 
as  man's  glory  and  man's  friend.  When  the  Christ  came  into  the  world  what  was  the 
position  of  woman  ?  She  had  practically  no  rights.  She  was  for  a  while  man's  play- 
thing, then  his  tool  and  slave.  But  now  go  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Christen- 
dom, and  especially  go  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Anglican  Christendom,  with 
its  purer  Gospel,  which  is  our  glorious  heritage,  and  what  do  you  see  everywhere  but 
this,  the  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  home.  It  is  as  much  the  secure  privilege  of 
the  meanest,  as  it  is  the  secure  privilege  of  the  highest  in  our  midst.  An  Englishman's 
home  is  his  castle,  and  the  law  defends  his  rights  in  it,  utterly  regardless  of  what  his 
position  may  be.  Sometimes  home  becomes  so  associated  with  a  given  locality  that 
we  call  the  si>ot  *'  home."  But  home  has  no  local  need.  Home  is  the  place  where 
father^  mother,  child,  exist  together  in  blessed  and  consecrated  unity.  Home  is  the 
place  of  rest  and  sweet  companionship  ;  home  is  (he  city  of  refuge  from  the  perils  of 
the  world  ;  home  is  the  place  of  consolation  in  a  life  of  sorrow ;  home,  where  father, 
mother,  and  child  dwell  in  an  association  of  closest  earthly  intimacy,  and  under  the 
smiling  benediction  of  God.  This  home  is  the  creation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its  founda- 
tions are  laid  upon  Christian  teaching,  its  rights  are  only  secured  by  the  sanctity  of 
Christian  marriage,  and  with  the  divorce  of  home  from  Christianity  it  totters  and  it 
falls. 
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I  may  be  aboat  to  tread  upon  dangerous  ground  ;  yet,  I  suppose,  it  is  not ;  but  we 
liave  passed  into  days  in  which  we  all  recognize  the  supreme  claim  of  the  democracy. 
When  the  Christ  came  into  the  world,  where  was  to  be  found  anything  like  a  people 
who  possessed  political  liberties  ?  Where  was  the  constitutional  nation  to  be  found  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Where  was  the  people  to  be  found  who  recognized  the  truth  that 
the  governed  individually,  collectively  were  the  governors  ?  And  now,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Christendom,  what  do  we  see  but  nations  who  are  expressing  fully 
the  ideal  of  democracy,  or  nations  who  are  in  the  birth-throes  of  the  inevitable  democracy 
of  the  future  ?  Whence  has  this  come  ?  To  my  mind  the  triumph  of  democracy  was 
secured  on'  that  day  when  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  coming  into  the  world,  chose  out 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  to  be  bom  into  the  workman's  family,  to  live  in  the 
cottage  home,  and  to  work  in  the  carpenter's  shop.  Then  the  whole  question  was 
raised  from  the  dulness  of  mere  prosaic  thought  and  presented  to  the  minds  of 
Christendom  in  irresistible  beauty  and  force.  And  throughout  the  world  at  the 
present  time,  we  can  see  that  the  power  of  Christ  is  lifting  the  many  out  of  a  position 
of  subjection  into  a  position  of  political  independence.  Now,  bear  with  me.  The 
future  of  England,*  no,  the  future  of  Western  Christendom,  depends  on  the  position 
which  the  working  classes,  who,  in  these  days  of  democracy,  have  the  power  in  their 
hands,  take  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  Christ.  If  our  working-men  are 
true  to'  the  Christ,  then  however  glorious  be  the  past,  infinitely  grander  are  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future.  But  if  our  working-men  are  going  to  listen  to  the  insidious 
voices  that  are  speaking  around  them,  if  they  are  going  to  identify  Christianity  and 
Christ  with  the  fleeting  interests  of  a  passing  ecclesiasticism,  if  they  are  going  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  Christ  as  represented  in  the  Bible,  who  has  been,  I  challenge 
contradiction  to  the  statement,  the  greatest  benefactor  of  their  class,  then,  I  say,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  would  be  committing  a  folly  which  would  make  one  despair  of 
the  human  race.  O,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  corner-stone,  upon  which  has  been  reared  the 
structure  of  your  splendid  liberties  ;  but  strike  that  comer-stone  out,  and  the  whole 
building  totters  and  falls.  The  security  of  democracy  really  lies  in  the  allegiance  of 
working-men  to  the  kinship  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But,  before  I  conclude,  may  I  give  you  yet  another  reason  why  I  believe  in  the 
Christ.  So  far  I  have  spoken  to^e  working-men  in  this  audience  to-night,  and  glad 
I  am  of  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words.  Now  I  am  coming  to  another  ground. 
I  believe. in  the  Christ,  not  only  because  of  what  He  has  done  for  you  as  a  class,  but 
for  what  He  has  done  for  me  and  for  every  man,  who  has  ever  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  of  the  truth  of  His  claims,  and  that  is  the  experience  of  putting  those 
claims  personally  and  experimentally  to  the  test.  I  am  face  to  face  with  the  awful 
problem,  the  problem  of  all  problems,  in  the  way  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  me,  and 
that  is  this,  How  am  I  to  live  my  life  aright  ?  The  perils  of  life  are  so  many,  and  so 
perplexing,  and  so  subtle  :  how,  without  faith,  are  we  to  meet  them  ?  The  possibili- 
ties of  life  are  so  magnificent  in  the  future,  how  are  we  to  attain  to  their  realization  ? 
I  wish  sometimes  in  the  din  of  controversy  that  I  could  make  my  voice  ring  out  and 
say  with  trumpet  tongue  the  question  that  men  are  asking  and  which  we  have  to 
answer  to-night  is  this,  "  How  can  I  live  my  life?'*  What  is  wanted  for  the  right 
living  of  life  is  the  clearest  and  the  true  ideal  of  what  the  right  life  is.  A  great 
French  writer  has  said  that  most  lives  are  ruined  by  entertaining  false  ideals.  A  man 
lavs  hold  of  some  thought  of  life  and  he  responds  to  it,  and  he  turns  a  beggar  away, 
what  I  want  is  the  true  ideal.  Not  only  an  ideal  that  shall  come  to  me  as  an  abstract 
blessing,  that  can  appeal  to  the  learned  few,  but  an  ideal  that  comes  before  me  in  a 
living  example,  an  example  that  is  lived  right  down  to  the  very  level  of  and  reaching 
in  among  the  throng  of  men.  And  I  have  that  in  the  Christ,  in  the  Christ-life,  in  the 
story  of  that  Christ-life  as  it  is  told  in  the  Gospel.  What  is  that  ideal  in  its  great 
essential  principle  ?  I  cannot  draw  it  out  to-night,  of  course,  in  its  many  sided  fulness  ; 
but  what  is  the  ideal  of  Christian  life,  of  human  life,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Christ  ? 
Will  you  follow  me  when  I  say  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  all-embracing  compass  of 
the  law  of  duty.  This  is  the  one,  one  law  of  Christian  life — I  must  do  the  works  of 
Him  that  sent  me  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life,  be  it  what  it  may,  as  high  as  a 
prelatic  throne,  or  as  low  as  one  of  the  meanest  in  the  street,  to  which,  in  its  onward 
course,  it  may  please  God  to  call  me.  Please  do  not  tell  me  that  the  word  **  duty  "  is  a 
cold  one ;  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  again  and  again.  Cold  !  not  if  it  is  the  motive 
of  love,  and  surely  love  may  be  a  constraining  motive  to  duty.  A  constraining  I — the 
constraining.  And  where  duty  is  manifested  through  love,  there  it  is  fervent,  there  it 
is  passionate.  Yes,  to  do  my  duty,  to  answer  to  the  three-fold  obligations  that  are 
on  me  as  a  man,  to  offer  to  my  God  the  homage  that  is  His  due,  to  do  my  duty  in  the 
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world,  in  every  relation,  in  the  home,  in  the-street,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  laboarer,  wherever 
I  be  called  to  labour  in  God's  great  world  of  labouring  men,  to  do  my  duty  to  myself  ; 
not  from  any  selfishness,  but  in  the  recognition  that  it  is  only  as  I  become  what  He  would 
have  me  be,  and  do  what  He  would  have  me  do,  that  I  can  be  a  joy  to  Him,  and  so  a 
real  power  for  good  among  my  fellows.  This  is  the  great  law  of  life,  and  the  Christ 
who  meets  you  in  the  midst  of  all  these  high-sounding  schemes  of  human  life,  with  the 
relation  of  the  simple,  practical  law  of  duty  as  based  upon  the  love  of  God,  is  the  practical 
common  sense  philosopher  whose  teaching  I  embrace.  I  want  not  only  to  have  put 
before  me  a  new  ideal,  but  I  want  to  attain  to  the  power  to  realize  that  ideal.  I  am 
conscious  of  moral  and  spiritual  weakness,  and  the  more  I  tiy  to  respond  to  God's 
ideal  of  me,  the  more  bafHed  I  am,  and  the  more  I  cry  out  for  grace,  for  strength^ 
and  the  answer  comes. 

Oh,  there  is  one  blessed  word  that  rings  out  throughout  Christian  teaching ;  it  is 
that  word  grace.  What  is  grace  ?  Grace  is  the  love  of  God  communicated  to  the' 
soul  of  man,  poured  in  its  fulness  into  the  Christ,  coming  out  of  the  Christ  in  the  power 
of  His  pain,  through  the  ministry  of  the  Divine  society,  and  in  those  great  chan|[es. 
Grace  which  He  has  created,  and  which  lie  obviously  vivifies ;  grace  received  mto 
my  soul,  bowed  down  in  the  sense  of  its  nature,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child's 
nature,  filled  with  grace,  in  the  power  of  which  I  arise  to  win  moral  freedom  ;  grace 
in  the  power  of  which  I  can  die  to  the  evil ;  grace  in  the  power  of  which  I  can  rise 
to  righteousness  of  life.  The  Christ  who  meets  my  needs,  and  in  whom  I  believe, 
not  only  guides  me  practically  by  His  example,  and  enables  me  by  His  grace,  but 
meets  with  that  deep  need  of  which  I  have  spoken,  that  need  caused  by  my  short* 
comings.  Many  are  the  awful  shortcomings  in  a  thoughtless  past,  and  there^  are 
the  conscious  shortcomings  in  the  daily  present ;  there  is  that  at  which  the  unbeliever 
sneers,  but  which  men  after  all  know  to  be  the  most  unescapable  fact  of  which  we 
have  to  take  cognisance — the  consciousness  of  sinfulness  and  sin ;  and  no  Giospel  will 
ever  win  the  world  in  the  present,  and  no  Gospel  has  ever  won  it  in  the  past,  out  the 
Gospel  that  meets  the  consciousness  of  sin  by  the  uplifting  of  the  face  to  the  Crucified, 
in  whom  that  consciousness  is  met.  It  is  because  the  Christ  is  the  Crucified,  because 
in  Him  God's  forgiveness  reaches  unto  me,  because  to  Him  I  can  entrust  myself  now 
in  this  present,  with  all  the  shortcomings  of  my  past,  with  an«  absolute  confidence^  of 
full  and  perfect  forgiveness,  it  is  because  He  meets  the  need  of  my  condemning 
conscience,  as  of  my  craving  intellect,  my  hungering,  my  struggling  soul — it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  believe  the  Christ.  Countless  multitudes  of  men  and  women,  lower 
intellectually  than  He,  but  one  with  Him  in  conscious  needs,  bear  this  testimony,  that 
they  were  living  lives  untrue  to  manhood  until  they  saw  the  light  of  Christ  and 
entered  into  His  j)eace,  and  that  with  that  surrender  came  to  them  present  salvation, 
a  life  of  present  union  with  God  and  recovered  manhood.  Right  down  through  the 
:^es  comes  the  question  to  you  alike — '*  From  Him  who  lives  within  the  fold,  will 
ye  abo  go  away  ?  Let  the  answer  be,  '^  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go.  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life."    "  We  will  have  (God  helping  us)  this  Man  to  reign  over  us." 

"  The  crisis  presses  us, 

Face  to  face  with  it  we  stand, 
With  the  eager  lips  of  question. 

Like  the  Sphinx  in  Egypt's  sand. 
This  day  we  fashion  destiny. 

This  day  our  faith  we  win  ; 
This  day  for  ever  choose  our  liberty  or  sin. 

By  the  Father  that  avails  us, 
By  all  the  hopes  that  cast 

Their  bright  and  trembling  beams  across 
The  darkness  of  the  past ; 

Earned  by  the  blessed  thought  of  liim 
Who  for  our  freedom  died.'* 


vvno  tor  our  freedom  died. 
Oh  my  people,  oh  my  brethren,  choose  ye  the  righteous  side. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President, 

My  brother  men— All  our  hearts  have  vibrated  to  the  word  "home,"  which  Canon 
Body  has  pressed  upon  us.  May  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  one 
from  my  home,  my  son  Samuel,  the  Vicar  of  Lewisnam. 
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(2)  Why  We  Belong  to  the  Church. 

The  Rev.  SAMUEL  Bickersteth,  Vicar  of  Lewisham. 

My  honoured  father,  my  honoured  brothers,— I  too  have  been  asked  to- 
answer  a  question.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  do  this ;  much  depends  upon  how  much  you 
know  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  unless  you  are  like  the  undergraduate—I  will  say  for 
the  credit  of  my  University  that  he  resided  at  Cambridge— prepared  to  draw  very  largely 
upon  your  imagination,  you  will  find  yourselves  in  difficulties  if  you  are  asked  a  questiotr 
and  do  not  know  the  answer.  Nor  is  it  always  necessary  to  answer  all  the  questions 
which  an  inquisitive  age  like  our  own  age,  or  an  over-cuiious  person,  choose  to  ask. 
We  are  not  always  bound  to  give  answers  to  such  questions.  Of  course,  I  do  not  forget 
that  you  must  be  careful  of  your  ground,  if  you  are  going  to  refuse  to  give  the  answer. 
Yon  must  not  be  like  the  country  girl  who  came  to  one  of  the  London  parishes  where  I 
once  served.  She  had  been  specially  and  very  properly  warned  not  to  get  into  con- 
versation with  strangers  ;  but  after  she  had  been  for  a  time  in  London,  she  thought  she 
would  like  to  send  some  money  to  the  old  folks  at  home.  Accordingly  she  went  into 
the  nearest  post-office  and  she  asked  for  a  post-office  order.  Well,  in  due  time  the  clerk 
attended  to  her,  and  of  course  he  asked  her  name;  whereupon  her  fair  blue  eyes  blazed 
with  indignation,  and  he  had  to  ask  her  a  second  time.  Then,  drawing  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  she  said  *'  I  never  satisfy  impertinent  curiosity,*'  and  so  she  left  the 
post-office  with  her  money.  That  is  a  perfectly  true  story,  and  it  may  remind  us  that 
we  must  have  good  ground  for  refusing  to  answer  a  question.  But  I  do  not  refuse  to 
.inswer  the  question  which  I  have  been  asked  to-night.  I  do  not  Hnd  fault  with  it, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  difficult  for  us  to  answer,  and  in  my  answer  I  certainly  will  not 
draw  upon  my  imagination,  nor  do  I  for  one  moment  attribute  to  it  anything  like  im- 
pertinent curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  there  is  no  man 
in  this  great  hall  to-night  who  can  refuse,  more  especially  if  he  is  a  Churchman,  to  bt 
ready  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question  **  Why  we  belong  to  the  Church." 

I  will  only  say  in  passing  that  I  think  I  am  right  in  understanding  by  the  word 
''Church,*'  the  Church  of  England.  I  do  not  suppose  we  are  to  mean  by  the  word 
Church,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,  because  that  would  raise  a 
ver)*  much  wider  question.  It  is  a  purely  national  question  we  have  raised  here,  and 
also  I  would  venture  to  ask  you  to  observe  that  I  am  asked  why,  not  how,  we  belong 
to  the  Church.  Your  own  Charles  Kingsley  used  never  to  weary  of  telling  people  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  **  VVhy  **  and  "  How,"  and  I  shall  therefore 
altogether  leave  on  one  side  those  parts  of  the  answer  which  might  no  doubt  be 

?roperly  treated  if  the  question  was  '*  How  we  belonged  to  the  Church."  Moreover* 
have  here  as  my  yoke-fellow  in  answering  this  question,  my  friend  Mr.  Alderman 
Phillips,  who  has  been  my  guest  in  London,  and  spoken  to  my  parishioners,  and  I  feel 
perfectly  certain  that  I  may  leave  in  his  hands  what  I  would  call  the  social  side  of  the 
answer.  There  is  no  man  in  London  who  can  do  more  justice  to  the  social  aspect  of 
this  question.  With  your  permission  therefore,  I  will  now  get  straight  to  the  answer 
of  the  question  **  Why  we  belong  to  the  Church  ?  " 

I. — The  first  answer  I  would  give  is  this  :  because  the  Church  belongs  to  us.  When 
I  lived  in  Yorkshire,  there  was  a  very  beautiful  estate,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  like  Leeds,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Dews- 
bury,  and  Halifax,  to  visit  on  Bank  Holidays,  and  at  other  times.  On  one  occasion 
a  partv  of  trippers  had  been  over  the  estate  and  bad  seen  all  there  was  to  be  seen.  They 
had  aamired  the  landscape,  they  had  been  on  the  lake,  they  had  visited  the  picture  gallery, 
and  had  explored  the  old  ruins,  when  they  happened  to  meet  the  noble  owner  of  the 
property  without  knowing  who  he  was.  They  began  to  talk  to  him,  and  at  last  one  of 
them  said  with  that  jaunty  air  which  trippers  sometimes  affect,  *'  Do  you  belong  to 
this  place,  old  man  ?       "  No,  sir,"  was  the  quiet  rejoinder,  "  this  place  belongs  to  me. " 

Now  in  precisely  the  same  way,  on  being  asked  if  I  belong  to  the  Church,  the  first 
answer  which  suggests  itself  to  my  mind,  is  '*  No,  the  Church  belongs  to  me."  If  I 
ask  you  why  it  is  that  you  are  Englishmen,  will  you  not  answer  first,  because  England 
belongs  to  you,  every  inch  of  it,  and  may  na  foreign  intruder  ever  set  foot  here  !  This 
patriotic  sentiment,  mind  you,  is  quite  consistent  with  a  sense  of  cosmopolitan  respon- 
sibilities.  It  is  marvellous,  I  admit,  but  it  is  true,  that  this  little  kmgdom,  which 
Alfred  first  made  great,  which  Kings  and  Parliaments  have  delighted  to  build  up, 
which  men  like  your  own  Richard  Grenville,  Frobisher,  Drake,  and  Raleigh  have 
expanded,  which  great  admirals  like  Nelson  have  died  to  save,  and  great  commanders 
like  Wellington  have  lived  to  defend,  these  islands,  still  small,  but  now  the  core  and 
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•centre  of  a  world-wide  Empire,  this  kingdom  of  England  is  for  the  brief  space  of  your 
•natural  lives  entrusted  to  your  care. 

'*  We've  sailed  wherever  ship  could  sail. 
We've  planted  many  a  noble  state  ; 
Pray  God,  our  greatness  may  not  fail, 
From  craven  fears  of  being  great." 

■  But  precisely  in  the  same  way,  I  would  remind  you  that  it  is  true,  although  it  is 
marvellous,  that  the  Church  of  this  country,  planted  by  early  missionaries,  watered 
by  the  blood  of  the  fii-st  pioneers  of  the  Cross,  with  all  her  storied  past  and  splendid 
traditions,  with  all  that  martyrs  have  won  and  confessors  of  the  faith  have  be- 
queathed, that  this  glorious  Church,  now  the  centre  of  a  great  and  far-reaching 
organization,  extended  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  is  entrusted  to  your  watchful 
care  for  the  brief  span  of  your  natural  life.    Again  I  say, 

*'  Pray  God,  your  greatness  may  not  fail. 
From  craven  fears  of  being  great." 

But  there  is  one  emergency,  if  I  am  not  uiistaken,  that  can  always  be  relied  upon  to 
stir  into  a  white  heat  the  sluggish  fires  of  national  patriotism — it  is  when  there  is  an 
Attack  made  upon  ottr  country.  I  will  only  glance  at  this  in  passing,  but  it  is  germane 
to  our  subject,  especially  at  this  time.  Just  now  there  is  an  attack  being  planned 
against  our  Church.  If  there  is,  then,  any  weak-kneed  Churchman  among  you,  I 
would  say  to  him,  Come  out,  sir,  and  stand  among  us,  and  let  your  feeble  knees  be 
strengthene<l  by  the  inspiration  of  this  great  meeting,  which  is  a  pledge  that  Church- 
men here  are  prepared  to  defend  their  Church.  At  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  essential 
that  Churchmen  should  not  be  afraid  of  defending  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Church,  which  belongs  to  them.  I  suppose  that  if  a  certain  measure,  which  was  in- 
troduced to  Parliament  this  year,  was  to  be  pushed  forward,  we  should  be  reminded 
of  Cobbett's  stinging  sarcasm.  When  he  wished  to  give  an  illustration  of  how  a  noun 
of  multitude  although  itself  in  the  singular,  yet  governs  the  plural,  he  cited  the  two 
illustrations,  such  as  *'  The  House  of  Commons,"  "  a  den  of  thieves, '  etc.  It  could  not 
conceivably  be  right  for  us  to  forget  our  first  and  natural  duty  and  allow  the  Church, 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  us  for  our  lifetime,  to  be  taken  from  us,  here  a  little  an<l 
there  a  little,  until  all  is  gone. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  Church  has  become  a  venerable  institution,  and 
that  this  was  a  sufficient  justification  for  removing  her  from  her  ancient  state  and  place. 
If  that  was  a  sound  argument,  then  a  son  would  be  justified  in  dealing  a  disabling  or 
deadly  i>low  at  the  parent  because  grey  hairs  have  begun  to  show  themssives  on  his 
right  reverend  head.  But  I  do  not  for  one  moment  accept  any  such  excuse.  Grey 
hairs  are  a  crown  of  glory,  and  the  venerable  institutions  ot  our  country  are  the  monu- 
ments of  her  national  greatness.  This,  then,  is  the  first  reason  I  submit  to  your 
judgment.     We  belong  to  the  Church,  because  she  belongs  to  us. 

II. — Now  then  for  the  second  reason.  The  second  reason  I  ask  you  to  agree  to  is 
this,  because  the  Church  is  the  Mother  Church  of  this  country.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
our  Protestant  Nonconformist  brethren  would  dispute  the  truth  of  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  would  be  far  more  inclined  to  pass  it  by  as  of  little  moment.  If  there  is  any 
value  attaching  to  historical  continuity,  we  are  welcome  to  it,  but  for  their  part  they 
see  little  importance  in  such  considerations.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  while  rightly 
jealous  of  their  own  privileges,  they  could  deny  that  in  some  way  or  other  they  are 
indebted  to  the  old  Church  of  this  country  for  the  Christianity  they  profess. 

But  I  do  not  forget  that  our  claim  to  be  the  Mother  Church  is  challenged  and  hotly 
disputed  by  another  body.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  assert  that  theirs  is 
the  Mother  Church.  Now  I  shall  carry  you  with  me,  when  I  state  that  this  great 
meeting  of  men  has  no  desire  to  gloze  over  facts,  but  only  to  get  at  the  facts.  We 
want  to  know  what  are  the  facts,  and  therefore  we  must  ask  history,  that  impartial 
witness,  that  unbiased  judge ;  for  history  is  both  one  and  the  other.  History  alone 
can  settle  the  matter  for  us.  I  take  it  for  granted  then,  that  England  has  been  in- 
debted for  her  evangelization,  that  is,  for  the  Gospel,  to  all  quarters  of  the  (K)mpass  in 
turn,  North  and  South,  and  East  and  West.  First  of  all  there  dawned  the  Gospel 
light  upon  these  islands  from  the  East.  The  Oriental  origin  of  our  Christianity  can  be 
proved.  The  very  first  set  forms  of  prayer  which  were  used  in  these  islands,  came  to 
us  from  the  Liluigy  or  Prayer-book  of  S.  John  whose  name  is  connected  with  Ephesus 
in  Asia  Minor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  beginning  of  Christianity,  that 
wonderful  story  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  spoke  with  such  pathos  to-night,  was 
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6rst  told  in  ihese  Islands  by  Christians  who  came  to  us  not  through  Italy,  but  from 
Asia  Minor  through  Southern  France. 

Where  next  do  we  look  for  the  light  ?  Not  now  from  the  East,  but  directly  from 
the  opposite  quarter,  from  the  West.  The  (Gospel  light  next  shone  on  us  from  Ireland. 
Karly  this  year  I  visited  one  of  those  beautiful  little  islands  which  lie  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, close  to  the  mainland.  In  the  Island  of  S.  Honorat  you  can  stand  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  man  named  Patrick,  a  native  of  Britain,  was  first  trained  as  a 
missionary,  and  then  sent,  not  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  but  by  the  Gallican  bishops,  to 
do  his  great  Evangelistic  work  in  Ireland,  and  from  Ireland  the  Gospel  spread  to 
Scotland.  The  light  shone  upon  us  next  frum  the  North,  tlierefore,  where  the  labours  of 
S.  Columba  and  of  S.  Aidan  won  the  North  of  Britain  for  Christ.  These  are  the  names 
which  rise  to  one*s  memory,  as  one  thinks  of  the  northern  part  of  England,  and  of  the 
evangelization  of  Northumbria,  down  as  far  south  as  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  That  great 
midland  kingdom  was  entirely  and  permanently  taught  the  faith,  and  native  clergy 
ordained,  and  a  native  Church  built  up  by  northern  missionaries,  not  by  missionaries 
who  had  been  sent  by  Rome.  But  now  we  turn  to  the  south,  and  watch  the  arrival 
of  the  strong  Italian  mission,  which  reached  our  shores  from  Rome. 

Men  of  this  country  are  thankful  to  rememt)er,  and  gratefully  admit  that  we  owe  a 
great  deal  of  our  Christian  faith  to  the  consequences  of  that  Italian  mission,  com- 
manded by  Augustine.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  desire  to  underrate  the  zeal  and  the 
splendid  enthusiasm  of  the  man.  But  what,  again  I  say,  are  the  facts  ?  He  wished  to 
divide  out  our  country  into  twenty-four  Bishoprics.  He  did  not  found  more  than  two. 
I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  county  of  Kent  was  found  tn 
remain  steadfast  to  the  teaching  he  had  given  after  he  had  founded  his  Church.  And 
for  this  very  simple  reason,  that  he  had  never  encouraged  the  formation  of  a  native 
British  ministry,  or  a  native  Saxon  ministry.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church 
then,  as  it  has  been  her  policy  since,  not  sufficiently  to  trust  the  people,  not  sutlFi- 
ciently  to  make  them  independent.  I  make  bold  to  ask  you  this  question,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  but  one  answer  to  it,  *'  Is  it  not  the  very  duty  of  the  missionary 
to  do  what  his  Master  began  to  do,  that  is  to  go  out  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fuUil 
national  characteristics."  It  cannot  be  his  duty  to  go  merely  to  annex  another 
spiritual  kingdom,  to  obliterate  national  characteristics,  and  merely  to  produce  n 
Church  which  shall  be  in  all  points  a  facsimile  of  his  own  at  home.  I  can  point  you 
to  missionaries  sent  away  from  our  islands  who  have  a  very  different  ideal.  They  have 
gone  to  those  great  islands  which  cling  on  to  the  Asiatic  Continent  in  much  the  same 
way  as  our  islands  cling  on  to  the  tCuroj^ean  Continent.  I  mean  the  great  islands  of 
the  Japanese.  There  you  will  find  our  missionaries  at  work.  They  are  too  wise 
and  politic  to  dream  of  trying  merely  to  produce  a  facsimile  of  the  English  Church, 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  chair  of  Canterbury.  No ;  the  very  hour  of  their  triumph 
will  come  when  they  themselves  are  no  longer  needed,  because  they  have  helped 
under  God  to  build  up  a  national  Japanese  Church  able  to  stand  alone.  Looking 
at  these  historical  facts,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  as  soon  as  we  can  begin  to  spenk 
of  the  "English  Church,"  which  we  can  do  in,  and  after,  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Theodore — a  man  welcomed  chiefly  because  he  was  a  Greek,  and  not  an  Italian, 
so  jealous  even. then  were  the  English  of  Italian  claims — that  this  English  Church  was 
the  Mother  Church  of  this  country,  and  that  she  neither  owed,  nor  admitted,  any 
allegiance  which  she  was  bound  to  pay  to  any  foreign  bishop.  The  words  of  the 
thirty-seventh  article  will  always  find  an  .echo  in  English  hearts,  **  that  the  chief 
government  of  this  realm  in  all  causes,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  is  not,  nor 
Might  to  bgy  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction."  It  is,  to  my  mind,  clear  and  definite 
that  we  belong  to  the  Church  because  she  is  the  Mother  Church,  and  we  ought  to 
belong  to  our  mother.  If  there  is  one  person  in  the  world  who  has  any  claim  over 
us.  it  is  our  mother. 

If  it  can  be  established  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Mother  Church  of  this 
country,  and  always,  like  the  independent  Japanese  of  to-day,  intended  to  he 
independent,  never  for  one  moment  dreaming  of  accepting  any  mreign  yoke,  then  I 
say  it  is  not  we  who  have  to  give  the  answer  to  the  question,  why  we  belong  to  the 
Church,  but  it  is  those  who  do  not  belong  to  her  who  must  find,  if  they  can,  some 
justification  for  having  strayed  away  from  her  at  all.  Who  was  it,  men  and  brethren, 
who  first  taught  us  Christ's  own  prayer,  "Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven  "?  Was 
it  not  our  mother,  the  Church,  here  upon  earth  ? 

III. — I  will  now  beg  your  attention  for  a  minute  or  two  while  I  tell  you  the  third  reason 
which  weighs  with  me.  The  third  reason  is  because  the  Church  has  been  the  great 
witness  of  God  to  this  realm  and  nation.     That  can  l>e  very  perfectly  established.     I 
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do  not  mean  for  one  moment  that  the  Church  is  perfect.  I  have  a  neighbour  and 
very  good  friend,  whose  function  it  is  to  look  after  clocks,  and  he  comes  once  a  week 
to  wind  op  a  dozen  or  more  in  my  own  house.  He  is  waiting  to  belong  to  the  Church 
until  he  finds  a  perfect  one,  and  it  is  my  duty  gently  to  suggest  to  him  that  when  he 
joins  it,  it  will  cease  to  be  perfect.  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that  if  he 
could  make  all  the  clocks  in  my  house  strike  the  hour  at  precisely  the  same  time,  I 
should  be  very  much  amazed.  Indeed,  I  have  one  spirited  little  Protestant  clock 
that  will  always  go  on  its  own  tack.  Perfect  agreement  and  absolute  perfection  are 
beyond  our  reach  in  this  world.  Yet,  surely  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  we  are  not 
usmg  the  language  of  exaggeration  when  we  say  that  it  is  true  of  the  Church  now,  as 
in  the  past,  that  she  knows  how  to  lead  her  children  to  green  pastures  and  living 
waters.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  her  pastors  who  could  be  named  as 
followers  of  our  saintly  George  Herbert,  men  who  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  his 
noble  life,  and  have  brought  something  of  his  spiritual  enthusiasm  mto  their  daily 
duties.  I  say,  then,  we  may  be  certain  of  this,  that  the  Church  has  been  raised  up 
by  God  to  be  His  witness.  I  once  heard  of  a  brother  who  gave  to  a  sister  he  loved 
a  book,  on  the  title  page  of  which  he  wrote,  "  To  my  good  sister,  to  make  her  better.'* 
I  believe  myself  that  the  Church  is  good,  though  I  do  not  mind  admitting  that  in 
some  respects  she  might  be  better,  and  you  are  the  nun  to  make  her  better,  I 
l)elieve  the  Church  is  good  in  her  discipline,  but  I  think  she  might  be  better  in  her 
discipline.  Her  continuity  with  the  past,  her  bishops  and  succession,  are  in  a  large 
measure  a  guarantee  of  good  discipline,  but  she  might  be  better.  I  believe  that  the 
Church  is  good  in  her  devotions,  but  I  think  she  might  be  better  in  her  devotions. 
She  might  have  greater  variety  of  services  and  of  method,  she  might  have  perhaps  a 
little  more  elasticity  of  worship — to  use  one  phrase  of  our  time — provided  you  did 
not  understand  by  that  the  worship  of  elasticity.  As  long  as  you  keep  it  within 
lx)und,  I  say  we  ought  to  have  as  much  freedom  as  is  consistent  with  true  liberty. 
But,  when  we  come  to  doctrine,  I  believe  the  Church  is  not  only  good,  but  she  could 
not  be  made  better,  and  for  this  reason.  She  holds  in  one  hand  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  in  the  other  the  creeds  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  she  goes  to  the  Creeds  for 
her  teaching,  and  she  verifies  her  teaching  from  the  word  of  God.  And  she  holds  that 
teaching  free  from  all  papal  innovation,  and  from  the  subtractions  of  Puritan  divines. 

For  these  three  reasons  I  would  ask  you  to  belong  to  the  Church,  or  to 
continue  in  the  Church :  because  the  Church  belongs  to  3rou,  because  the  Church  is 
the  mother  Church  of  this  great  country,  and  because  the  Church  is  the  witness  of 
God  to  this  realm  and  nation.  I  will  conclude  with  one  short  story  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  perfectly  true.  There  was  a  mother  who  was  in  great  trouble  through 
the  death  of  her  husband,  a  man  well-known  in  the  City  of  London,  supposed  to  be 
rich,  like  so  many  people,  but  when  he  suddenly  died  found  to  be  poor.  Some  of 
his  rich  city  friends  came  forward  and  found  a  berth  for  his  son.  It  was  clearly  the 
tUity  of  that  son  to  keep  straight  for  the  sake  of  his  mother  and  the  other  children  ; 
but  that  is  just  what  he  did  not  do.  He  very  early  embezzled  money.  If  he  had 
got  his  deserts,  probably  he  would  have  been  convicted,  but,  for  love  of  his  father, 
the  friends  determined  to  strain  a  point  and  send  him  out  of  the  country,  where  he 
could  find  a  refuge  for  his  lost  reputation.  When  he  was  there,  how  do  you  think 
he  treated  his  mother?  He  took  it  into  his  stupid  head  that  she  had  been  his  enemy, 
and  that  he  had  been  unkindly  used,  when  really  the  only  thing  they  could  do  had 
been  done,  by  sending  him  out  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  he  would  not  say 
farewell  to  that  devoted  mother,  or  to  one  member  of  his  family,  and  would  not 
keep  up  correspondence  with  any  one  of  his  sisters,  or  any  member  of  his  family, 
least  of  all  his  mother,  whom,  in  some  twisted  sort  of  way,  he  considered  to  blame 
for  the  punishment  under  which  he  was  suffering.  Then,  one  by  one,  the  family 
gave  him  up.  But  not  so  his  mother,  although  he  never  answered,  or,  for  aught  she 
knew,  ever  openei  her  letters,  she  went  on  writing  to  him,  telling  him  little  details 
of  home  life,  keeping  him  acquainted  with  everything  which  went  on,  but  getting  no 
answer,  for  how  long  do  you  think  ?  For  a  year  ?  for  far  longer  than  that,  for  seven 
whole  years  And  at  last  he  opened  one  of  her  letters.  And  then,  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  I  suppose  what  you  beautifully  described  just  now  as  "the  loving  heart  " 
was  reached  in  him.  He  was  at  last  touched,  and  the  heart  of  love  in  the  man  was 
broken.  He  was  at  last  pierced,  and  so  it  was  that  when  he  realized  what  his  mother 
had  done,  he  obtained  leave  to  return,  and  sought  again  her  embracing  arms,  and 
all  because  his  mother  had  never  despaired  of  him.  Do  we  not  see  there  an  exact 
illustration  of  what  I  have  said  ?  It  was  because  his  mother  belonged  to  him,  and  at 
last  he  knew  it,  that  he  went  back  to  her.      It  was  because  his  mother  was  his 
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mother,   and   was    related  to    hiin 


not  only  to  his  mother  on  earth,  but  also  to  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

"  Right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  ri^t  the  day  shall  win  ; 
To  doubt  it  were  impiety, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 


Mr.  Alderman   Phillips,  Member  of  the  London  County 

Council,  West   Ham. 

1  AM  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Bickersieth  for  so  kindly  clearing  the  way  for  me.  He  has 
said  a  good  deal  that  I  should  not  have  said  half  as  well,,  therefore  it  will  save  me  the 
time  of  tr^ng  to  do  so.  I  am  standing  here  as  a  very  plain,  simple  layman,  just  a 
young  business  man,  too  busy  to  study  Church,  history  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  Churchman.  I  am  a  Churchman  from  principle.  You  know 
that  if  you  are  merely  a  Churchman  from  preference,  you  may  become  something  else 
from  preference  next  week  or  the  week  after.  We  ought  to  have  an  anchor  away 
deep  down  beneath  the  water,  an  anchor  that  holds  us.  The  anchor  and  the  chains 
.are  out  of  sight ;  but  it  is  there,  and  it  holds  us  when  the  winds  and  the  waves  l^eat 
upon  us. 

I  will  give  you  one  or  two  reasons  why  I  am  a  Churchman.  First  of  all,  I  am  a 
Churchman  because  I  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  is  God's  true  Church  as 
founded  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  I  remember,  that  down  at  the  town  hall  at 
West  Ham,  where  I  live,  I  was  turning  over  the  plans  of  some  houses  in  our  borough, 
and  I  came  upon  the  plan  of  a  house  that  I  happened  to  live  in.  The  plan  was  a  bit 
old  and  worn,  but  I  was  extremely  interested.  I  had  lived  in  the  house  for  some 
years,  but  I  had  never  seen  a  plan.  But  there  it  was.  It  showed  such  and  such  an 
air  space ;  windows  in  such  a  pasition,  and  so  on.  I  thought  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
house  afterwards  because  I  had  seen  the  plan,  you  know.  I  am  in  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  I  turn  over  the  New  Testament  and  the  pages  of  early  history,  and  I 
find  the  plan  of  the  very  building  that  I  live  in.  I  was  in  the  building  before  I  had 
seen  the  plan ;  but  I  was  much  interested  when  I  found  the  plan,  with  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  and  the  other  features  of  the  building,  drawn  out  by  hands  that  were 
Divine.  I  believe  in  the  building  because  it  fits  the  plan,  and  because  the  plan  fits 
the  building.  Another  point.  I  am  a  Churchman  because  I  believe  in  unity,  and  I 
find  at  bottom  a  larger  amount  of  unity  in  the  Church  of  England  than  in  any  other 
religious  organization  in  England.  Why  ?  You  say,  "  You  differ  pretty  freely,  you 
chaps.*'    Very  likely,  but  at  bottom,  on  the  fundamentals,  we  are  at  one. 

I  remember  being  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  goes  in  for  fowls  a  good 
deal  and  keeps  them.  I  was  standing  in  his  fowl-yard  watching  the  fowls.  Presently 
he  said  to  me,  *'  That  is  a  good  brood,  only  just  come  off."  'i'hey  were  just  two  or 
three  days  old,  or  perhaps  more — black  fowls  and  white  fowls  and  grey  fowls.  They 
were  pecking  a  bit  at  one  another,  but  they  all  belonged  to  one  mother,  and  they  aU 
went  back  to  the  mother-fowl  however  they  differed  in  colour.  So  you  see  that 
though  some  of  us  Churchmen  may  differ  as  to  colours  and  that  sort  of  thing,  believe 
me,  my  brethren,  we  are  at  one  on  the  great  fundamentals.  There  is  unity  in  the 
foundations  upon  which  we  are  built.  May  I  put  it  another  way  ?  I  had  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  dining  with  your  Bishop  to-day.  I  do  not  know  which  I  enjoyed  most,  the 
<linner  or  the  lovely  way  in  which  it  was  laid.  The  flowers  were  so  beautiful,  ami 
the  soft  light  upon  the  table  and  the  fruit,  it  was  all  very  lovely.  But  I  did  not 
get  the  strength  which  enables  me  to  speak  to  you  from  the  beauty  of  the  table.  I 
got  it  from  the  food  that  I  ate.  If  I  had  gone  to  the  home  of  one  of  you  workinp-men 
and  you  had  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  we  had  gone  and  sat  down  in  the  back  kitchen 
together,  and  your  wife  had  spread,  a  clean  tablecloth  over  the  deal  table,  and  put 
down  some  bread  and  Devonshire  butter  and  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  rasher  of  bacon,  I 
should  have  enjoyed  the  dinner  perhaps  as  much,  and  got  as  much  nutriment  from  it 
though  it  was  simpler  in  the  surroundings  and  the  appointments.  Of  course  I  am 
only  just  a  simple  layman,  but  I  may  prefer  a  certain  amount  of  surroundings  and 
appointments  in  connection  with  a  service.  That  is  a  matter  of  preference ;  but  the 
fundamental  food  is  the  prayer,  the  creed,  the  faith.     I  get  that  in  the  Church  of 
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England,  and  you  cannot  touch  it.  We  depend  upon  the  food — the  prayer,  the  creeds, 
the  sacraments.  All  those  things  about  which  we  difTer  are  simply  the  la}'ing  of  the 
table,  the  non-essentials.  The  big  part,  the  food  that  helps  me  to  live  a  true,  a  pure 
life,  are  in  the  Church  independently  of  the  other  things.  I  am  a  Churchman  because, 
to  me,  the  Church  is  a  unity. 

I  remember  that  soon  after  the  Dockers'  Ufnion  was  formed,  I  had  the  honour  of 
lieing  president  of  a  large  branch  of  over  three  thousand  men  down  by  the  Victoria 
Docks,  and  the  question  was  raised  that  the  dockers  should  have  one  executive  and 
4>ne  simple  fund.  I  opposed  it,  and  the  men  down  in  our  district  opposed  it.  They 
thought  it  better  to  keep  their  own  funds  and  just  be  a  branch.  One  of  the  men, 
Tom  Mann,  came  down  to  see  me  in  my  dining-room.  Tom  held  up  to  me  an  ideal  of 
unity,  and  showed  what  a  real  trade  union  might  be,  where  the  strong  would  not 
trample  down  the  weak — because  he  was  a  brother  member  of  his  union  he  would 
stand  by  him ;  and  he  said  that  there  would  not  be  struggling  and  pushing  ami 
driving.  It  was  a  beautiful  ideal  of  unity,  and  as  Tom  held  up  to  me  that  ideal,  I 
said,  **  Tom,  take  your  fund.  Strike  out  my  name  from  this  branch.  There  must  l)e 
unity  if  there  is  to  fee  power."    As  Tom's  voice  dies  away,  I  pause. 

I  want  to  take  you  to  another  scene.  I  want  to  take  you  down  the  years  that  are 
i;one.  There,  in  an  upper  room  in  Jenisalem  are  gathered  a  handful  of  men ;  men 
whose  brows  are  knit,  whose  hearts  are  beating  for  fear,  but  they  cannot  tell  why  ; 
and  there  is  One  kneeling  in  their  midst.  Listen  to  Him.  It  is  the  Christ  of  God. 
Mcar  His  prayer.  **  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall 
believe  on  Me  through  their  word  :  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in 
Me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us  :  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
Thou  hast  sent  Me.  And  the  glory  which  Thou  gavest  Me  I  have  given  them ;  that 
they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  One."  Oh,  the  oneness  of  Christ  and  God.  It  » 
indissoluble.  And  Christ  wants  me  to  be  as  near  to  God  as  He  is :  "  One ;  even  as 
We  are  One  ;  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and 
that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  Thou  hast 
loved  Me."  I  want  you  to  turn  from  that  scene  with  those  words  in  your  ears,  those 
words  of  the  prayer  of  Christ  when  Calvary  was  looming  before  Him,  and  He  was 
pleading  for  unity  and  oneness.  Turn  from  the  upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem  and  look 
out,  and  what  do  you  see  to-day?  Christendom  m  fragments.  I  ask  you,  is  that  the 
ideal  that  Christ  prayed  for  and  yearned  for  ?  A  chapel  here  and  a  chapel  there ; 
Christians  broken  up  and  disunited,  and  too  often  quarrelling  and  bickering  with  one 
another.  I  am  not  nere  to  say  a  word  against  Dissenters  who  are  old  enough  to  be  my 
fathers,  and  many  of  them  better  men  than  I  am,  men  leading  true  and  earnest  lives.  As 
a  young  man,  I  have  no  right  to  come  here  and  say  a  word  to  you  against  such  men. 
I  have  seen  the  beaut ifulness  of  the  lives  of  many  Dissenters  ;  l>ut  as  a  Chutchman  I 
have  a  right  to  say  to  them,  *'  I  do  not  think  that  your  system  is  the  best  system." 
I  have  a  right  to  attack  the  system  if  I  think  it  a  weak  ^tem  and  a  wrong  system, 
although  I  do  not  touch  the  man.  I  say,  then,  that  this  division  is  weakness :  these 
three  hundred  sects,  and  the  number  ever  increasing.  Unity  is  strength.  Too  often 
there  is  competition.  I  have  seen  it  and  you  have  seen  it.  Here  is  a  chapel  in  a 
village  and  it  can  hold  all  the  men  that  are  Dissenters  in  that  village,  and  then  there 
is  another  started  almost  like  a  rival  shop,  and  there  is  competition.  These  things 
ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  Christianity.  It  ought  to  be  something  better  and 
higher  than  that.  And  do  you  not  think  that  very  often  competition  means  adultera- 
tion. I  mean  this.  I  have  noticed  in  some  of  the  smaller  chapels  that  the  men 
whom  they  have  to  be  satbfied  with  as  their  leaders,  though  they  are  good,  earnest 
men,  are  essentially  intellectually  weak  men.  They  are  not  the  men  that  can  give 
the  biggest  and  the  best  thoughts  to  the  poor  man.  I  do  not  want  to  boast  about  the 
Church ;  but  I  do  suggest  that  we  put  in  the  slums  and  in  the  village  men  of  high 
education  and  of  high  culture  and  high  standing.  We  want'  to  give  the  best  to  the 
lK)orest  as  well  as  give  the  best  to  the  richest. 

Then  again,  I  belong  to  the  Church  because  of  its  sufficiency  to  produce  the  highest 
form  of  spiritual  life.  Some  of  you  men  who  have  not  looked  at  your  Prayer-£x>ks 
for  a  good  long  while,  would  you  mind  taking  them  down  when  you  go  home  to-night ; 
and  if  any  of  you  have  not  got  one,  ask  the  nearest  Churchman  to  lend  you  his.  He 
will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  had  left  the  Church  and 
joined  the  Salvation  Army  because,  as  he  said,  "  I  can  get  an  inspiration  for  a  higher 
life."  I  opened  my  Prayer-book  and  tied  him  down  to  the  baptismal  vow,  '*  There," 
I  said,  *'you  swear  until  life's  end  you 'will  fight  the  w(»rld,  the  flesh,  and  thedex'il, 
and  be  Cnrist's  soldier.     Where  can  you  get  a  higher  consecration  than  that  ?    And 
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then  your  confirmation  ratified  what  had  been  said.  And  there  is  your  lioly  commii' 
nion  resolution.  What  are  you  saying  every  Sunday  morning?  How  it  inspires  us  I  *' 
Now,  you  dear  men  who  want  to  get  to  a  higher  spiritual  life,  listen  to  me.  Do 
you  know  an3rthing  capable  of  producing  a  higher  life  than  this :  **  We  here 
present  to  Thee,  O  God,  ourselves,  our  souls,  our  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  a  living  sacrifice  "  ?  Did  you  ever  stand  before  Dora's  picture  of  "  The-MartjT  ? 
That  was  swift  martyrdom.  He  is  hurled  into  the  arena.  There  is  one  weak  cry  of 
agony,  and  the  martyr  is  dead.  Ours  is  a  living  sacrifice — day  in,  day  out ;  week 
in,  week  out ;  year  in,  year  out ;  and  we  do  not  meet  it  with  a  pale  and  quivering 
and  shrinking  face,  but  we  meet  it  with  a  smile  for  the  glory  that  is  set  before  us  ; 
the  glory  of  sacrificing  ourself  for  somebody  else.  Have  you  not  caught  that  glor}'  ? 
Have  not  you  done  something  for  some  poor  shivering  child,  and  the  little  one  has 
gone  away  too  quickly  to  thank  you,  to  sp>end  the  money.  You  have  talked  to  the 
drunkard  and  got  him  to  be  a  sober  man,  and  you  have  seen  him  going  on  day  after  day 
and  month  after  month,  climbing  back  to  the  pedestal  of  dignity  he  stood  upon  before, 
and  his  wife  has  taken  you  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Thank  God  for  what  }X)u  have 
done.  You  could  not  have  given  m'e  money,  but  you  have  given  me  back  the  man  I 
love."  Is  not  that  one  of  the  joys  of  self-sacrifice  ?  I  find  all  the  inspiration  for  such 
deeds  as  those  in  my  Church  and  my  Church  service. 

Then  I  am  a  Churchman  because  I  find  that  the  liturgical  form  of  service  of  the 
Church  is  free  of  the  moods  of  the  minister.  Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  I 
remember  going  once  with  my  father,  who  is  a  Dissenter,  to  a  chapel  to  hear  a 
celebrated  preacher  whom  my  father  very  much  wanted  me  to  hear.  It  was  about  a 
month  after  I  had  come  home  with  my  wife  from  my  honeymoon.  All  life  was  bright 
and  beautiful  to  me.  I  had  just  married  the  woman  whom  I  had  chosen  out  of  all 
the  realm  of  womanhood  to  be  my  wife.  I  had  started  in  business,  and  life  was 
stretching  out  before  me  very  beautifully.  I  had  lived  on  the  mountain-top  for  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  I  went  up  to  that  chapel  with  my  heart  full  of  joy.  I  wanted  to 
thank  God.  I  wanted  to  sing.  I  wanted  to  rush  to  Him  like  a  little  child  would  go 
to  his  father,  who  had  given  him  some  present,  and  say :  "  Thank  you,  father,  I  am 
so  happy."  I  went  with  my  father  to  the  chapel,  and  the  minister  came  into  the 
pulpit — poor  man  ;  straight  from  a  bedroom  where  he  had  left  his  darling  child  dying, 
straight  firom  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  death.  It  was  his  only  child.  The  music 
of  hi£>  life  seemed  to  be  going  out,  and  the  whole  service  was  sadness  and  gloom. 
The  first  opening  prayer  led  us  to  Gethsemane,  and  all  the  while  through  the  prayer, 
the  hymn,  the  sermon,  it  was  one  deep  wrestling  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done.  We 
were  all  dominated  by  the  mood  of  the  man,  and  I  went  back  again  and  thought, 
"That  is  bad.*'  Here  are  men  busy  all  the  week  through,  with  little  time  to  spare 
for  quiet  communion  with  God.  The  only  quiet  hour  the^  get  in  the  seven  days  is 
the  one  they  get  on  the  Sunday  morning.  It  is  an  all-precious  time.  Soon  they  will 
be  back  again  in  the  strife  and  storm  of  temptation,  facing  the  sorrows  and  dis- 
appointments of  life,  and  that  is  the  one  time  they  get  for  inspiration  and  hope,  and 
it  IS  an  awful  thing  if  the  man  up  there  is  to  dominate  them  by  the  mood  that  he 
happens  to  be  in.  So  I  say  we  are  independent  of  the  mood  of  the  minister.  I 
happened  to  go  to  church  shortly  after  Keir  Hardie  was  returned  for  our 
constituency  in  West  Ham.  The  clergyman  was  in  an  awful  temper.  I  would  not 
have  faced  him  for  anything  in  the  vestry  alone  that  day.  He  began  the  service  and 
it  went  on.  He  could  only  pelt  at  us  from  the  pulpit.  That  was  all.  We  were 
independent  of  his  anger.  He  could  not  touch  the  prayers  ;  he  could  not  touch  the 
Psalms.  He  could  not  if  he  wanted  to.  He  could  not  touch  the  Communion  Service, 
with  all  its  help  and  all  its  beauty  ;  because  with  a  liturgical  service,  and  the  way  in 
which  our  Church  service  is  arranged,  we  are  independent  of  the  mood  of  the  man 
who  has  t9  minister  to  us. 

Then  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  because  of  its  position.  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  greatest  power— or  rather  it  has  the  capability  of  becoming  the  greatest 
power — for  producing  religious  force  in  our  land  to-day.  I  feel  that  very  strongly. 
I  sav  that  the  Church  has  the  power  and  the  capacity  of  becoming  the  productive  and 
drivmg  force  of  the  religious  life  of  tO:day  in  a  way  that  no  other  organization  can  be. 
All  these  social  movements  are  going  to  be  no  good  at  all  unless  you  can  put  them 
upon  a  real  religious  basis.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  alx>ut,  men.  I  organized 
the  coal  porters  up  in  London  to  form  a  co-operative  society.  I  believed  that  if  they 
did  the  work  themselves,  and  tendered  to  load  ships  themselves,  and  saved  up  enough 
money  to  buy  the  gear  and  pay  the  wages  among  themselves,  they  could  tender,  and 
the  middleman  would  be  gone.     There  would  be,  then,  no  difficulty  about  strikes  and 
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prices.  They  would  be  their  own  masters.  I  said,  *'  But  you  have  got  to  save  for 
awhile  and  build  up  your  finances."  They  caught  at  the  idea.  They  saved  up 
money — about  ;£ 200 — and  put  it  into  ray  hands ;  and  then,  one  Saturday  work  had 
been  bad,  and  some  of  the  men  went  about,  and  they  met  tc^ether  and  passed  a 
resolution  to  draw  the  money  and  share  it  out  at  the  rate  of  nve  shillings  a  man, 
jand  they  did  so,  and  the  beautiful  ideal  burst  in  my  hand.  Why  ?  Because  there 
was  no  religion  in  the  men.  They  vtere  selfish  men.  They  wanted  to  get  at  the 
five  bob  and  fool  it  away.  I  l)elieve  that  unless  you  can  permeate  these  social 
movements  with  the  unselfishness  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  is  going  to  happen 
in  a  much  larger  degree  than  you  think  of.  So  then,  I  say,  that  this  Church,  of 
which  you  and  I  are  members,  has  the  power  to  l^ecome  the  force  which  is  going 
to  make  all  these  movements  beautiful  and  permanent.  Think  of  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  National  and  Historic  Church.  Ah,  there  is  something 
in  that  Look  here,  men,  you  that  are  wanting  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  our  Church.  Do  you  think  when  you  have  done  it  that  you  are  going  to 
•do  away  with  the  history  of  the  Church  ?  It  is  just  going  to  be  the  same  old  Church 
4hen  that  it  is  to-dav.  You  cannot  do  away  with  the  history ;  you  cannot  do  away 
with  its  age.  If  I  happen  to  be  my  father's  eldest  son,  can  you,  by  any  juggling, 
make  my  younger  brother  as  old  as  I  am? 

You  will  fail  m  your  object  if  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  any  advantage  simply 
by  disestablishing  the  Church*  Another  word.  I  hold  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  a  tremendous  power  because  of  its  influence  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  culture 
and  the  wealth  of  our  land.  It  is  no  good  to  go  beating  a))out  the  bush.  You  cannot 
do  without  money  and  without  sympathy  and  without  influence.  We  must  have 
them.  I  am  not  toadying  down  to  anybody  at  all.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
Jiere  is  an  organization  that  is  in  touch  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  of 
our  land  who  are  influential  and  important,  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  be 
in  touch  with  the  organization  which  is  in  touch  with  them.  Again,  think  of  the 
^educational  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  to-day.  Think  of  its  schools,  its 
colleges,  its  universities,  and  of  how  it  is  sending  out  men  who  are  dominating  the 
thoughts  of  others  to  a  degree  that  you  do  not  understand.  Then,  its  power  simply 
as  a  social  and  moral  influence  cannot  be  tabulated.  You  cannot  put  down  on  paper 
and  in  figures  what  the  Church  is  doing  with  its  temperance  organization,  with  its 
rescue  work,  with  its  homes  for  waifs  and  strays,  and  by  its  other  various  organizations. 
There  are  a  few  things  that  you  can  tabulate.  You  can  say  that  the  Church  of 
£n|;land  has  about  seventy-five  thousand  clergymen  and  mission  workers  devoting 
their  whole  time  to  the  business.  Men  talk  a  good  deal  with  reference  to  future 
jelections,  and  say  that  the  men  shall  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  business.  The 
Church  has,  I  suppose,  sitting  accommodation  for  something  like  six  millions  of 
people*  Last  year  it  wrote  a  cheque  for  a  million  of  money  towards  repairing 
churches  and  building  new  ones.  It  finds  some  work  for  the  unemployed  with  that 
million  of  money.  It  spends  a  million  of  money  for  education.  I  want  you  to  think 
about  it.  I  know  something  about  what  the  School  Board  rate  costs.  In  South-west 
Ham  our  School  Board  rate  is  nearly  two  shillings  in  the  pound.  We  have  not  much 
valuable  property  there  to  rate.  I  want  you  working-men  who  think  about  floating 
a  School  Board  in  your  parish  to  put  that  into  your  pipe  and  smoke  it.  The  Church 
wrote  a  cheque  for  ;£25,ooo  last  year  for  the  hospitals.  It  gave  ;£^1 50,000  to 
•  charities.  I  do  not  say  that  l^ecause  it  is  doing  all  this  therefore  you  have  got  to 
belong  to  it ;  but  I  do  say,  when  it  is  doing  all  this,  what  do  you,  as  social  reformers, 
want  to  go  up  and  down  quarrelling  with  it  for?  If  you  will  not  help  it  along,  what 
do  you  want  to  oppose  it  for?  By  your  social  improvements  you  want  to  make  life 
better  to  those  who  are  hardest  up.  You  working-men  have  to  work  very  hard, 
and  you  know  what  it  is  to  take  small  wages  and  find  it  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  you  look  at  your  little  children  and  you  think,  sometimes,  "Are  they 
to  have  the  same  hard  struggle  that  I  have?  Is  life  to  grow  darker  as  it  grows  nearer 
the  end  ?  Are  they  always  to  have  public-houses  at  the  corners  of  the  street  they 
Jive  in,  and  have  no  voice  to  say  that  they  do  not  want  them  at  the  comers  ?  Are 
these  things  to  go  on  for  ever?"  Now  I  believe  that  they  will  not;  that  better 
conditions  will  come.  But  while  you  are  interfering  and  wasting  your  time  in  talking 
about  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  you  are  stopping  the  way  for  these  social 
reforms.  You  are  allowing  a  red  herring  to  be  drawn  across  the  path  of  social 
questions  which  are  far  more  important  to  you.  I  have  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  by 
saying  this.  Financially  it  will  not  make  any  difference  to  me  ;  but  I  believe  that 
the  state  of  the  men  whom  I  most  know  of,  the  working  classes,  will  suffer  by  pressing  on 
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this  question  of  disestablishment.  Therefore,  I  ask  you  to  pause  and  think  it  over. 
The  point  is  not  quarrelling  with  the  Church  and  abusing  it  and  flinging  mud  at  it ; 
the  point  for  you  working-men  is  to  go  in  and  capture  the  wealth  of  finance  and  the 
wealth  of  education  and  the  wealth  of  spiritual  impulse  which  that  Church  gives,  and 
use  it  for  the  development  of  your  ends  and  the  development  of  your  minds.  You 
have  only  to  slip  the  band  of  your  social  movement  round  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
National  Church  and  let  it  drive  your  movements  with  a  religious  force  without  having 
tu  pay  the  toll.  If  the  Church  is  doing  this  for  me,  why  should  I  go  outside  and 
join  with  something  else  ? 

Down  at  West  Ham  we  have  a  football  club.  I  was  talking  to  the  members  the 
other  day,  and  I  said  to  them,  "  I  wonder  you  do  not  light  your  field  up  by  electric 
light.  Then  the  men  could  play  football  on  fine  evenings  instead  of  only  bein|^  able 
to  play  on  Saturda3rs.  Surely  it  would  keep  them  out  of  the  public-houses  if  it  did 
notning  else."  And  one  man  said,  *^  Well,  it  will  cost  a  good  deal  for  us  to  put  up 
an  engine  and  set  the  thing  going."  I  said,  '*No;  look.  Two  hundred  yards 
away  from  here  there  is  the  Thames  Ironworks.  They  have  the  electric  light.  You 
have  only  got  to  pay  for  the  installation  and  you  can  get  connected,  and  they  will 
drive  it,  and  you  need  not  put  up  an  engine  of  your  own."  Now  here  is  a  Church 
producing  high-toned  spiritual  life  and  doing  good.  Why  should  I  want  to  go  and 
pay  to  run  another  little  electric  light  in  my  field  ?  Well,  we  have  our  faults,  very 
likely.  A  man  came  to  my  house  to  tune  my  piano  the  other  day.  It  was  awfully 
out  of  tune.  The  notes  had  run  down  all  through ;  but  when  he  came  and  tried 
the  piano  he  did  not  say  to  it,  *' You  have  a  lot  of  faults  and  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you."  He  tuned  it  up  till  it  rang  out  beautiful  music,  and  when  I  saw 
him  at  work  I  thought,  *'  That  is  what  I  have  got  to  do.  Here  is  a  clergyman  who  is 
not  doing  his  duty ;  here  is  a  layman  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  :  I  want  to  try  to 
tone  them  up  so  that  thgy  may  bring  out  beautiful  music."  You  are  frittering  your 
time  away  when  you  might  be  doing  better.  This  is  the  work  that  lies  berore  us. 
Let  us  set  to  work  and  tone  one  another  up  until  our  lives  ring  out  one  great  big 
pecan  of  music,  inspiring  and  ennobling  those  with  whom  we  come  into  contact,  so 
that  their  lives  shall  be  &tter  because  we  live. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  REGRET  to  state  that  Canon  Body  has  been  compelled  to  go.  He  got  out  of  bed  to 
attend  this  meeting.  Lord  Halifax  was  to  have  been  with  us  to-night,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Earl  Grey  could  not  be  present.  Therefore,  we  have  only 
one  more  address  to-night. 

(3)  What  We  Mean  by  Religion. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington-Ingram,   Head  of  the  Oxford 

House,  Bethnal  Green. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlbmbn,— I  am  asked  in  the  course  of  any  given  year  a 
number  of  very  difficult  questions.  I  have  been  asked  during  the  past^  two^  or 
three  years  so  many  times  who  was  Cain's  wife,  that  I  have  got  quite  tired 
of  the  lady,  and  I  now  content  myself  with  replying  that  I  presume  she  was 
Mrs.  Cain.  As  I  stood  in  the  park  one  day,  a  man  came  to  me  and  asked 
whether  I  could  explain  why  the  Bible  said  that  Cain  killed  Abel  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass !  I  said,  '*  Sir,  find  the  place."  I  handed  him  the  Bible ;  he 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said,  with  scorn,  "  Why,  it  is  the  revised 
version."  I  said,  '*  Very  well ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  in  the  authorized  version." 
Then  he  said,  **  Well,  then,  it  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Bible."  Now,  I  merely  cite 
these  two  things  to  show  you  that  I  am  asked  difficult  questions  sometimes,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  been  asked  a  more  difficult  question  by  the  men  of  Bethnal 
Green,  than  I  have  been  asked  to-night  hy  the  men  of  Exeter — "  What  do  we  mean 
by  religion  ?  "  I  should  have  been  glad  if  my  friend.  Lord  Halifax,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  call  him  so,  could  have  been  here  to  back  my  answer.  First  of  all  I  will 
begin  negatively,  by  saying,  not  what  religion  is,  but  what  it  is  not,  and  I  will  say  first  («) 
that  religion  is  not  merely  going  to  Church.  I  will  illustrate  that  by  myself,  as  I  am 
going  presently  to  illustrate  a  good  many  things  by  you.     I  am  a  man  who  goes  a 
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good  bit  to  Church,  when  I  get  a  little  holiday  from  answering  questions  about  Cain*s 
wife ;  but  because  I  go  to  church,  you  would  be  very  foolish  people  to  think  that  in  that 
way  I  at  once  became  a  religious  man.  You  would  have  to  watch  me  during  the  week, 
and  if  you  saw  that  I  neglected  the  sick  entrusted  to  my  charge,  or  mixed  myself 
up  in  very  questionable  business  transactions,  you  would  remind  me  of  this,  that 
*'  true  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  afflictions,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world."  But 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  religion  does  not  consist  in  going  to  Church,  you  will  forgive 
me  for  saying  that  neither  does  it  consist  in  staying  away  from  church.  In  Bethnal 
Green  I  sometimes  begin  to  question  my  most  cherished  convictions.  I  see  my 
friends  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  send  their  childrien  off  to  those  most  convenient 
Sunday  schools,  and  they  have  Lloycts  Weekly  on  one  side  of  them,  and  their 
glass  of  beer  on  the  other,  and  their  pipe  ;  and  really,  as  they  nod  to  me  when  on  my 
way  to  my  mission,  I  say  to  myself,  "  Can  I  be  mistaken,  and  is  this  religion  after 
all  ?  "  It  is  very  comfortable  to  sit  in  one's  shirt-sleeves.  I  have  sat  many  an  hour  in 
my  shirt-sleeves,  in  order  to  get  through  a  great  mass  of  correspondence.  There  was 
a  man  once  who  began  by  being  a  workman,  and  who  grew  to  be  extremely'  rich  ; 
but  though  he  was  extremely  rich,  and  had  many  servants  and  many  carriages,  there 
was  only  one  hour  of  the  week  in  which  he  really  enjoyed  himself.  It  was  when 
all  the  servants  had  gone  away  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  to  church,  and  everything 
was  quiet ;  then  his  next  neighbour  observed  him  steal  down  quietly  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, with  his  pipe,  and  sit  in  his  own  front  door  once  again.  It  is  very  com« 
fortable;  but  is  it  religion?  You  will  forgive  me  for  saying  it  is  not.  Again, 
religion  does  not  consist  in  being  merely  respectable.  It  is  very  heartbreaking  work, 
sometimes,  when  we  come  round  to  do  our  best  for  men  on  their  deathbeds,  to  find 
that  they  consider  it  enough  never  to  have  been  before  the  magistrate,  and  never  to 
have  kicked  their  wives,  and  they  imagine  that  therefore  they  are  religious  men.  I 
remind  them  that  the  Decalogue  commands  not  only  that  tbev  shall  not  steal  or  kick 
their  wives,  but  that  also  they  must  love  the  Lord  God  with  all  their  heart. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  positive  side  of  the  question.  We  are  to  enquire  what 
is  religion?  The  word  religion  means  a  bond — a  tie.  In  Victoria  Park,  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  after  giving  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  *'  Is  there  a  God  ?  "  I  was 
unable  to  get  any  questions  or  opposition  out  of  the  crowd.  At  last  one  man  stood  up 
and  said,  *'Will  you  take  a  motion,  sir."  I  said,  ''Anything  for  a  start."  The 
man  then  said,  ''I  propose,  'That  there  is  a  God.'*'  This  was  seconded,  and  the 
whole  audience  held  up  their  hands.  I  do  not  purpose  doing  that  to-night,  but 
what  I  call  your  attention  to  is  the  unconscious  irony  of  that  scene.  The  motion  was 
made  in  perfect  good  faith  to  help  me,  as  the  man  thought,  but  imagine  what  the 
situation  really  was.  Here  we  were,  on  a  little  tiny  planet,  that  was  going  nineteen 
miles  to  the  second  round  the  sun.  We  were  held  at  that  moment  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  of  God.  If  He  had  taken  His  hand  away  for  one  moment,  our  little 
planet  would  have  gone  off  into  space  and  darkness  for  ever.  The  very  breath  we 
drew  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  park  was  given  us  moment  by  moment  by  God. 
The  very  spirit  which  we  had  within  us  was  the  spirit  of  God,  and  yet  we  voted  that 
there  was  a  God.  The  first  thing,  then,  that  the  word  religion  tells  me  is  that  there  is 
a  God,  and  the  first  meaning  I  attach  to  it  is  this,  '*It  is  that  which  binds  me  to  my 
God."  But  it  does  more  than  this.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  in  the  habit  at 
Exeter  of  discussing  difficult  questions  as  we  are  always  doing  in  London.  One 
question  is  "  Are  we  men,  or  are  we  a  miserable  parcel  of  sensations,  and  nothing 
else  ?  "  I  will  prove  that  we  are  not  the  latter.  Some  of  you  present  remember  the 
uncomfortable  day  when  you  were  birched  or  caned  at  schooL  You  remember  that  it 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  sit  down  at  all  properly  afterwards.  Now  there  is  no  particle 
of  that  body  in  this  hall  to-night  which  was  birched  or  caned  in  your  youth,  yet  you  live. 
You  are  clearly,  then,  not  a  mere  parcel  of  sensations.  The  second  thing,  then,  that 
religion  implies  is  this,  that  you  are  a  living  and  immortal  being,  and  the  second 
meaning  religion  has  is  this,  "There  is  in  yourself  a  real  person  to  be  bound 
by  religion  to  God."  But  more,  even,  than  this.  If  I  am  a  student  of  animal 
life,  I  may  have  watched  the  tom-cat  in  my  house,  and  kept  guard  over  my  cream 
and  my  gold-fish,  lest  they  should  become  surreptitiously  part  of  Mr.  Tom-cat. 
Now,  if  1  take  my  eye  on  the  animal  for  a  moment,  I  am  soon  convinced  that  he 
is  a  thorough  secularist.  The  secularist  creed  is  undoubtedly  the  creed  for  him. 
As  he  makes  a  banquet  off  my  gold-fish  and  my  cream,  he  purrs  to  himself, 
•*  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  and  however  long  I  might  watch  him, 
I  should  never  find  him  employed  in  anything  resembling  prayer  or  praise.      Hut 
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now  turn  to  man :  what  do  I  find  as  I  study  him  ?  I  find  he  is  a  praying  animal.  I 
find  fifty  religions  before  Christ,  in  all  of  which  men  pray  to  somethmg  higher  than 
themselves,  and  I  have  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  it  can  be  scientifically 
proved  that  man  is  a  praying  animal,  and  that  he  cannot  help  it.  When  you  see  the 
wing  of  the  bird,  you  know  that  it  demands  the  air  ;  when  you  see  the  fin  of  the  fish» 
you  Know  it  demands  the  water,  and  when  you  note  in  man  the  universal  instinct 
of  prayer,  you  know  it  demands  God ;  so  then,  instead  of  the  popular  idea  that 
religion  is  unnatural,  we  find  that  the  nearest  approach  to  a  fish  out  of  water  is  a 
man  who  does  not  pray.  I  find,  then,  that  religion  is  the  natural  bond  which  binds  me 
to  God.  **  Not  in  entire  forgetfulness,  and  not  in  utter  nakedness,  but  in  trailing 
clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come  from  God,  who  is  our  Home." 

Then  I  may  be  asked  '*  Is  there  anything  which  follows  from  the  fact  that  religion 
is  such  a  bond  as  I  have  described?"  First,  it  follows  that  that  bond  may  be 
weakened  or  it  may  be  strengthened.  The  gymnast  strengthens  his  muscles  by 
exercise ;  they  become  weakened  by  want  of  use,  and  so  in  religion.  Strength  is 
acquired  by  practice.  The  tie  exists,  but  it  becomes  strengthened  or  weakened  in 
proportion  to  his  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  prayer.  If  left  unused  till  sdmost 
dead,  recovery  is  possible.  You  have  seen  a  man  being  recovered  from  drowning,  I 
dare  say ;  you  saw  the  way  in  which  they  worked  his  arms  to  expand  the  lungs^ 
chafed  tne  extremities,  and  kept  on  with  this  process  until  the  man  revived.  Now, 
we  have  heard  stirring  appeals,  and  God  forbid  that  any  words  of  mine  should  put 
them  out  of  your  hearts.  May  not  those  appeals  revive  religion  within  you  as  life  was 
revived  in  the  half-drowned  man  ?  Cherish  any  inspiration  that  you  may  have  caught 
here  to-night.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  God  as  He  seeks  to  strengthen  the  bond  which 
binds  you  to  Him.  Cherish  it ;  life  may  seem  long  in  coming  back,  as  it  does  to 
the  drowning,  but  bend  again  the  stiff  knee  in  prayer  ;  force  the  cold  lips  to  utter 
words  of  earnest  penitence ;  bow  again  the  head  in  lowly  worship,  and  life  will 
gradually  come  back,  lliere  is  yet  another  consequence.  Some  thmk  that  religion 
is  for  the  other  world,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  world.  But  who  has  done  the 
most  good  in  this  world  ?  Surely  a  man  like  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Did  he  not 
believe  in  the  other  world  ?  Why,  he  was  so  impregnated  with  the  sense  of  it,  that 
whert  he  purposed  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  prayed  for  an  hour  before- 
hand that  he  might  be  imbued  with  the  power  of  God  to  help  him  in  his  work.  We 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that  the  men  who  have  believed  most  in  another 
world,  have  been  the  most  effective  in  bettering  this,  and  that  those  men  who  believed 
most  in  God  have  done  most  for  men.  And  so,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  this  great 
meeting  one  and  all  to  rise  up  and  be  religious  men  from  this  time  and  for  ever. 
There  is  a  picture  in  South  Kensington  Museum  :  above  the  animal  creation  stands 
the  figure  of  a  man  with  his  hands  outstretched  in  love  and  service  for  his  brethren, 
and  his  face  upturned  to  God.  That,  my  friends,  is  the  religious  man.  That  is  what 
I  mean  by  religion. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough 

in  the  Chair. 


SUNDAY     SCHOOLS. 

(i)  The  Importance  of  the  Sunday  School  at  the  Present 
Crisis,  and  its  Value,  coupled  with  Church  Catechizing, 
as  a  Preparation  for  Confirmation. 

{2)  How  to  keep  in  Religious  Fellowship  and  itnder  Religour 
Influence  those  who  have  been  Confirmed. 

(3)  The  Training  and  Recognition  of  Sunday  School  Teachers. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Hammond,  Vicar  of  Menheniot, 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Truro. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  really  involves  three  topics,  y\L.<t  Sunday 
schools,  catechizing,  and  Con6rmation.  The  purpose  I  set  before  myseLf 
is  to  advocate  a  system  of  Sunday  teaching  in  which  a  method  of 
catechizing,  well  thought  out  and  administered,  shall  be  the  essential 
element,  and  the  Sunday  school  shall  be  a  handmaid  to  the  catechizing, 
preparing  for  and  leading  up  to  it.  This,  I  venture  to  think,  is  the 
best  arrangement  possible.  Circumstances  may  prevent  its  being 
carried  out  in  all  cases ;  still,  it  is  well  to  have  an  ideal. 

I. — First  of  all,  then,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider,  What  is  our  great  object 
in  this  Sunday  work  ?  To  answer  this  clearly  will  help  us  much.  Our 
object  is  not  to  get  as  many  children  as  we  can  into  the  Church  Sunday 
school ;  not  to  take  care  of  and  amuse  the  children  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  Sunday;  not  to  impart  to  them  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  religious 
information  :  but  it  is  to  train  young  souls  for  God,  to  cultivate  in  them 
that  eternal  life  which  was  implanted  at  their  baptism,  and  which  our 
Master  Himself  has  defined  as  **  knowing  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent."  This  knowledge,  which  is  eternal 
life,  **  expresses  (to  quote  the  Bishop  of  Durham)  the  apprehension  of 
the  truth  by  the  whole  nature  of  man.  It  is  not  an  acquaintance  with 
facts  as  external,  nor  an  intellectual  conviction  of  their  reality,  but  an 
appropriation  of  them  (so  to  speak)  as  an  influencing  power  into  the  very 
being  of  him  who  knows  them."  Yet  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  which  is 
a  knowledge  of  history,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  truths,  which  is  a  know- 
ledge of  dogma,  is  necessary  as  a  foundation ;  for  we  cannot  appropriate, 
so^  as  to  be  an  influencing  power  on  our  lives,  that  which  we  do  not 
know  and  believe.  Hence  our  object  is  partly  intellectual,  to  teach 
facts;  partly  religious,  to  teach  the  necessary  articles  of  faith;  but, 
above  all  spiritual,  to  induce  the  children,  by  whatever  means  we  can, 
to  appropriate  these  facts  and  truths,  and  to  use  them  as  living  motives. 
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To  be  an  intelligent  Christian  requires  a  good  deal  of  knowledge.  A 
vast  amount  of  dissent,  indifference,  and  even  infidelity,  arises  out  of 
sheer  ignorance.  There  is  not  only  ignorance  of  the  necessary  Articles 
of  faith  and  their  meaning,  but  ignorance  of  such  things  as  the  nature  of 
sin,  its  working  and  the  ways  of  combating  it ;  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
means  of  grace,  and  how  to  use  them ;  ignorance  of  how  to  examine  one- 
self, how  to  repent,  how  to  pray,  how  to  praise,  and  so  on.  There  are 
numbers  of  persons  who  do  not  practise  these  things  just  because  they 
do  not  know  how.  Many  would  do  so  if  they  had  been  taught.  And 
catechizing  gives  the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  supplying  this  teaching. 
For  remember,  that  tJie  method  of  the  catechism  is  applicable  to  Con- 
firmation classes  and  communicants*  classes.  The  priest  in  the  catechism 
can  train  the  young  people  in  spiritual  exercises,  as  well  as  teach  them 
facts.  I  mean  he  can  actually  go  through  a  self-examination  with  them, 
show  them  how  to  construct  a  prayer,  make  them  kneel  with  him  in 
prayer,  make  them  join  in  various  acts  of  devotion,  and  so  forth,  besides 
the  oral  instruction  about  these  things.  If  we  once  realize  how  difficult 
uneducated  people  find  it  to  translate  a  description  into  reality,  an 
exhortation  into  practice,  we  shall  easily  agree  that  one  object-lesson  by 
such  a  method  of  practical  exemplification  is  likely  to  be  more 
efficacious  then  twenty  sermons.  This  practical  training  could  not 
obviously  be  given  in  the  ordinary  Sunday  school.  The  interference 
with  the  general  order,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  neighbouring  classes, 
would  be  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  want  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  as  compared  with  the  priest.  On  the  other  hand,  in  church, 
in  the  catechism,  the  whole  environment  would  be  favourable. 

Our  object,  then,  is  to  train  young  souls  for  God.  A  solemn,  important, 
and  vast  work.  And  the  time  allowed  us,  /.^.,  an  hour  or  two  on  one  day 
of  the  week,  is  very  small  in  which  to  accomplish  it.  We  ought  not  to 
waste  a  moment  unnecessarily ;  our  method  should  be  the  best  that  is 
feasible ;  our  subjects  of  instruction  should  be  in  the  first  place  those 
which  are  essentially  necessary  to  salvation. 

II. — Can  we  trust  to  the  Sunday  school,  as  commonly  worked,  for  this  ? 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  failure!  of  Sunday  schools.  It 
is,  I  take  it,  an  undoubted  fact  that  they  have  not  produced  the  results 
which  a  Churchman  of  the  present  day  has  learned  to  look  for.  Look 
around  at  our  parishes  in  which  Sunday  schools  have  existed  for  years 
and  years ;  where  is  the  proportion,  I  do  not  say  of  communicants,  but 
of  steady,  regular  Church-goers,  that  one  has  a  right  to  expect?  There 
is,  manifestly,  a  failure  somewhere,  albeit  in  spiritual  things  we  must  not 
judge  exclusively  by  statistics.  Sunday  schools  have  certainly  done  a 
great  work  in  times  past,  and  many  an  aged  Christian  labouring-man  and 
woman  has  confessed  that  all  they  know  of  text  and  psalms,  and  hymns 
and  collects,  is  owed  to  the  lessons  learned  in  Sunday  school  when  they 
were  children.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  there  are  drawbacks  in- 
herent in  that  system,  which  render  it  weak  for  present  requirements. 
There  is  one  danger — a  danger  that  is  greater  just  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  and  thoroughness  with  which  that  system  is  carried  out — namely,  to 
substitute  the  Sunday  school  for  the  Church  as  the  centre  with  which 
the  young  person's  religious  life  associates  itself.  I  have  heard  it  both 
of  the  north  of  England,  where  young  persons  continue  in  the  Sunday 
school  much  later  than  they  do  in  the  south,  and  of  America,  where 
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I  faqcy  the  Sunday  school  system  is  still  more  completely  organized, 
that  the  tendency  is  to  look  upon  connection  with  a  Sunday  school  as 
the  ideal  of  active  Christianity,  even  to  the  ignoring  of  attendance  at 
Church,  with  its  use  of  the  real  means  of  grace. 

Another  danger,  subtle,  perhaps,  but  very  real,  is  the  tendency  to 
substitute  mere  intellectual  teaching  for  spiritual  training — I  mean  to 
give  the  children  information  about  religious  things  without  showing 
them  how  to  apply  it  to  their  lives.  I  know  that  this  application  is 
supposed  to  be  taught  in  Sunday  schools,  and  that  teachers  are  over 
and  over  again  exhorted  to  give  spiritual  instruction  to  their  scholars  ; 
but  I  have  already  indicated  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  Sunday 
school  class  to  give  this  practical  training.  Nor  is  the  lay  teacher  so 
fitted  to  be  the  ultimate  source  of  this  training  as  the  parish  priest. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  times  have  changed ;  that  methods 
which  were  good  and  useful  formerly  have  now  lost  much  of  their 
power.  The  old  idea  of  a  duty  on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  their 
children  has  well  nigh  disappeared.  They  will  send  the  little  ones 
readily  enough  to  have  them  taken  care  of,  but  the  elder  ones  are 
allowed  to  *'  please  themselves."  And  on  the  part  of  the  children  the 
idea  that  it  is  right  and  proper  to  come  has  vanished.  You  have  now 
to  devise  means  to  attract  them.  I  do  not  discuss  whether  this  is  right 
or  no.  I  only  say  these  are  facts  which  we  are  forced  to  take  account 
of,  and  to  deal  with  as  best  we  may.  And,  pari  passu  with  this 
change  (may  we  not  humbly  believe  in  order  to  cope  with  it  ?)  God 
has  been  directing  a  slow  and  silent,  but  marvellous,  evolution  within 
the  English  Church.  For  many  years  she  has  been  awaking  to  the 
consciousness  of,  and  gradually  and  successively  perfecting  the  methods 
of,  her  various  functions.  As  the  renewed  impulse  of  personal  religion 
was  received  through  the  evangelical  revival ;  as  she  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  corporate  life  and  functions  in  the  Tractarian 
movement ;  as  her  organization  has  been  vivified  with  a  fresh  fire  since 
the  marvellous  episcopate  of  Samuel  Wilberforce ;  as  the  "  beauty  of 
holiness"  in  her  worship  has  been  recognized  and  is  being  restored 
in  the  ritual  revival ;  as  the  needs  of  her  children  for  help  in  culti- 
vating their  spiritual  life  have  been  met  by  the  re-introduction  of 
such  methods  as  retreats,  missions,  properly  used  confession,  and  the 
like :  so  now  her  attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  spiritual  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  and  by  a  sort  of  divine  instinct  she  turns  to  the 
old  and  well-tried  method  of  catechizing.  And  what  we  need  is  that 
priests  should  devote  themselves  to  apply  the  experience  of  the  past  to 
the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  present,  and  by  experiment  (involv- 
ing possibly  failures  here  and  there)  to  discover  a  system  of  catechizing 
that  shall  be  adapted  to  the  English  temperament  and  habits,  and  not 
be  incompatible  with  the  necessary  duties  and  the  powers  of  the  average 
English  parish  priest. 

III. — What,  then,  is  meant  by  catechizing,  or  the  Catechism,  to  use  the 
technical  term  ?  Not  merely  "  the  mode  of  teaching  by  question  and 
answer,"  although  this  is  an  essential  part  of  it.  Far  less  is  it  that  spurious 
imitation  practised  by  sonie  priests,  who,  having  a  certain  natural 
readiness,  can  without. any  preparation  interest  to  some  extent  a  class  of 
children  with  an  oral  lesson  on  any  point  that  happens  to  present  itself. 
Without  thought  and  without  method  no  lasting  effect  can  be  produced. 
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The  points  intended  to  be  remembered  should  have  been  clearly  worked 
out  in  the  catechist's  mind ;  and  the  most  important  of  the  questions  to 
be  asked  should  have  been  determined — even  in  some  cases  written  out 
— beforehand. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  especially  in  France,  there 
has  been  elaborated  a  science  of  catechizing.  One  of  its  most 
accessible  handbooks  is  the  well-known  *'  Mdthode  de  S.  Sulpice,''  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  generations  of  expert  catechists.  The 
**  Ministry  of  Catechizing,"  by  Bishop  Dupanloup,  now  widely  r^ad  in 
its  English  form,  is  practically  a  commentary  on  this.  From  such  books 
we  learn  that  scientific  catechizing  is  an  organized  method  involving  a 
variety  of  exercises  at  each  meeting,  some  primary,  some  secondary,  and 
depending  for  its  efficacy  upon  these  being  systematically  carried  out, 
and  also  upon  the  carefully  thought-out  schemes  of  instruction,  and 
upon  the  devices  for  attracting  and  interesting  the  children,  for  keeping 
order,  for  inculcating  reverence,  for  getting  a  deep  spiritual  hold  over 
them  individually,  and  so  forth,  which  all  tend  to  make  it  a  powerful 
spiritual  agency  for  influencing  their  lives  and  characters. 

The  primary  Exercises  are  three,  viz. :  (i)  Recitation  of  a  portion  of 
the  catechism,  and  explanation  of  the  same.  (2)  An  Instruction  on 
some  point  of  the  scheme  of  teaching  adopted.  (Both  these  exercises 
may  be  given  catechetically.)  (3)  Reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  with 
a  short  homily  thereon. 

The  secondary  Exercises  are  also  three,  viz. :  (i)  Admonitions.  These 
are  informal  instructions  interpolated  by  the  catechist,  notices  of  any- 
thing he  may  wish  the  children  to  observe,  remarks  on  their  behaviour, 
explanations,  instructions  in  points  of  practice,  etc.  (2)  The  Hymns. 
(3)  The  Prayers.  The  variety  of  all  this  keeps  up  the  interest  and 
attention  of  the  children.  Of  course,  a  carefully  prepared  scheme  of 
instruction  is  all-essential  as  a  ground  work,  and  very  careful  prepara- 
tion of  himself  on  the  part  of  the  catechist  for  each  meeting.  He  must 
have  determined  beforehand  exactly  what  he  will  teach,  what  points  he 
will  make,  what  admonitions  he  will  give. 

Besides  the  variety  produced  by  combining  d.irect  addresses  with 
teaching  by  question  and  answer,  other  devices  having  the  same  end  are 
used,  ^.^.,  getting  the  children  (or  the  best  of  them)  to  take  notes  and 
write  out  analyses  of  the  instructions,  giving  the  most  promising  ones 
recitations  and  dialogues  to  recite  occasionally,  conferring  little  rewards 
and  offices  upon  the  best  behaved.  We  learn  how  essential  it  is  to  pay 
the  greatest  attention  to  seemingly  small  details,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  important,  in  regard  to  such  points,  as : — I'he  mode  of 
entering  Church ;  having  a  fixed  seat  for  every  child;  exactness  in  making 
them  rise,  kneel,  etc.,  together  \  allowing  no  pause  or  interruption  in  the 
service ;  regularity  in  marking  for  attendance  and  merit ;  punctuality ; 
questioning  individually,  and  that  by  name,  in  such  a  way  as  both  to 
give  every  child  an  equal  chance  of  answering,  and  to  stimulate  each 
one,  if  possible,  to  answer.  The  aim  throughout  is  to  stimulate  the 
mind  and  to  get  a  hold  upoii  the  heart;  not  only  to  inform  the  intellect, 
but  to  touch  souls. 

To  adopt  this  method  en  bloc  would  be  impossible.  On  the  one 
hand  it  requires  the  system  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church  behind 
it ;  on  the  other,  the  necessary  preparation  and  the  exhausting  labour 
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of  conducting  each  meeting  of  the  Catechism  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  Sunday  duties  required  at  present  of  the  English  parish  priest. 
Some  priests  who  have  tried  experiments  in  this  direction  confess  that 
the  work  is  too  exhausting,  and  agree  that  the  problem  before  us  is  to 
see  how  we  can  profit  by  taking  the  principles  which  that  system 
discloses,  and  endeavouring  to  apply  them  to  our  different  circumstances. 
For  instance,  we  may  introduce  some  of  their  variety  of  exercises,  we 
may  frame  schemes  of  instruction  modified  from  theirs,  we  may  adopt 
some  of  their  devices  for  interesting  the  children,  getting  them  to  write 
out  notes  of  the  lessons,  and  so  forth.  Those  who  have  tried  these 
experiments  partially  bear  testimony  that  the  effect  upon  the  children  is 
immediate  and  surprisingly  good.  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a 
pamphlet  called  "  The  Clergy  and  the  Catechism,"  sold  by  the  National 
Society,  by  the  Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  Rector  of  Moreton-in>the-Marsh, 
containing  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  should  like  to  urge  here,  viz.,  the  need  of  a 
well  considered  scheme  of  subjects  for  instruction.  We  are,  most  of 
us,  doubtless  familiar  with  a  variety  of  syllabuses  of  instruction  put  forth 
by  Institutes  and  Unions  and  Diocesan  Committees — praiseworthy  and 
ingenious  and  interesting — but  of  some  of  which  it  might  well  be  said 
•'neither  if  the  children  know  them  are  they  the  better  Christians,  nor  if 
they  are  ignorant  are  they  the  worse."  What  we  want,  I  venture  to  think, 
is  a  scheme  of  instruction  in  those  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  which 
are  most  essential  to  a  Christian  life,  arranged  so  as  to  extend  over  three, 
or  perhaps  four,  years,  through  which  every  child  should  pass.  If  this 
were  always  going  on,  the  interval  that  would  elapse  before  the  same 
portion  came  round  again  would  be  long  enough  to  prevent  it  from 
palling  upon  the  children;  and  the  priest  would  learn  enough,  meanwhile 
— if  he  were  worth  anything — to  infuse  freshness  into  it  each  time. 

Then  the  further  and  higher  instruction  would  come  fitly  and  freshly 
in  the  preparation  for  Confirmation,  and  still  further  to  any  indefinite 
extent  in  communicants'  classes,  or  "  Perseverance  Catechisms,**  as  they 
are  sometimes  called. 

IV. — ^There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  system  of  catechizing  as  this  should 
not  be  combined  with  Sunday  schools.  If  the  priest  will  give  notes  of 
his  instruction  to  the  teachers,  orally,  of  course,  if  possible,  during  the 
previous  week,  they  will  on  Sunday  morning  teach  them  to  the  children. 
Then,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  priest  will  again  deal  with  the  lesson, 
but  with  fresh  voice  and  new  life,  while  by  a  few  judicious  questions  he 
will  see  whether  the  children  comprehend  his  meaning,  and  he  will 
enforce  the  spiritual  aspect  with  such  power  as  God  gives  him.  The 
iteration  of  the  points  will  fix  them  in  the  children's  minds.  If  it  be 
objected  that  only  a  little  ground  will  be  gone  over,  the  answer  is  plain, 
that  a  little  well  gone  over  and  remembered  is  better  than  a  great  deal 
less  well  digested. 

Again,  the  teachers  are  of  great  use  during  the  catechizing  in  helping 
to  keep  order,  and  noticing,  for  the  assistance  of  the  priest  in  assigning 
marks,  how  the  children  answer  and  behave  individually.  At  the  same 
time  the  Catechism  has  this  advantage,  that  if  such  conditions  as  grave 
difficulty  in  getting  teachers,  or  the  want  of  a  room,  render  a  Sunday 
school  impossible,  here  is  a  method  by  which  an  earnest  priest  can  do  a 
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great  deal  with  the  children  by  himself,  with  perhaps  just  a  few  helpers 
to  keep  order. 

V. — I  shall  have  time  to  notice  only  two  probable  objections  : 

(i)  That  such  a  system  as  I  have  indicated  is  too  elaborate  to  be 
practicable.  It  is  true  it  sounds  elaborate,  and  at  the  first  starting  it 
would  undoubtedly  require  a  rather  elaborate  preparation,  but  this 
would  be  once  for  all;  and  when  the  right  system  has  been  settled, 
adapted  to  our  English  requirements  and  with  a  view  to  what  is 
fairly  practicable,  I  should  rather  fear  that  an  objection  of  a  contrary 
sort  would  arise,  viz.,  that  it  is  too  mechanical.  I  have  a  hope  that  one 
result  of  this  discussion  may  be  that  those  priests  who  have  turned  their 
attention  seriously  to  this  method  may  somehow  interchange  their 
experiences,  and  that  perhaps  a  tentative  scheme  may  be  devised  for 
other  of  our  brethren  to  take  up  and  try. 

(2)  Another  difficulty  sure  to  be  made  is,  that  catechizing  is  the 
special  gift  of  a  feWy  and  that  priests  in  general  cannot  be  expected  to 
catechize.  This  I  humbly  believe  to  be  absolutely  untrue.  That  it  is  a 
gift,  of  course  no  one  will  deny,  in  the  sense  that  all  our  powers  are 
gifts  from  God.  But  if  feeding  the  lambs  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
parish  priest's  duty  as  feeding  the  sheep,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
God  such  a  measure  of  grace  as  shall  enable  us  all  to  fulfil  that  ministry. 
Catechizing  is  an  art,  and,  like  other  arts,  is  to  be  acquired  and 
improved  by  trial  and  practice.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  all 
should  not  be  expected  to  catechize  than  that  they  should  be  expected 
to  preach.  Of  course  some  will  do  it  better  than  others.  As  there  arc 
great  preachers,  so  there  will  be  great  catechists.  But  every  parish 
priest  is  not  expected  to  be  a  Liddon,  a  Melville,  or  a  Magee ;  so 
neither  need  he  be  expected  to  be  a  Dupanloup,  or  a  Borderies,  or  a 
Randall,  or  a  Bennett.  But  he  may  be  expected  to  catechize  the 
children  of  his  own  flock  sufficiently  well,  if  he  be  in  earnest  and 
willing  himself  to  learn.  And  here,  too,  he  will  be  assisted  by  having 
a  regular  method  upon  which  to  work. 

To  sum  up,  in  conclusion,  I  am  pleading  for  a  system  in  which  the 
ideal  is  that  the  priest  teaches  the  teachers  first,  then  the  teachers  the 
children,  and  then  again  the  priest  examines,  teaches,  and  trains  the 
children  upon  a  well-considered  cycle  of  instruction.  I  venture  to 
recommend  it,  because  its  method  is  very  elastic.  It  can  be  used  with 
advanced  classes  as  well  as  with  children,  and  with  any  definite  range 
of  teaching.  Although  it  produces  the  best  results  with  a  large  staff 
and  good  equipment,  yet  a  priest  with  almost  no  help  and  small 
appliances  can  do  a  great  deal.  It  allows  practical  teaching  in  religious 
observances  to  be  given.  It  draws  out  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
intelligence  of  individual  children,  and  gives  a  powerful  hold  upon  the 
whole  body.  Lastly  it  tends  to  attach  the  children,  and  to  associate 
their  religious  life  with  the  Church,  her  ministers,  her  buildings,  and 
her  means  of  grace. 
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{2)  How  TO  Keep  in  Religious  Fellowship  and  Under  Religious 
Influence  those  who  have  been  Confirmed. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  Meath. 

The  forces  antagonistic  to  the  influence  of  the  Church  and  calculated 
to  entice  her  youthful  followers  from  their  allegiance,  are  many  and 
powerful,  and  most  difficult  to  counteract.  How  to  keep  them  in  close 
communion  during  the  years  immediately  following  their  confirmation  is 
the  question  which  the  Church  Congress  is  to-day  asked  to  discuss.  It 
is  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  that  a  right 
answer  should  be  returned  to  this  question,  and  that  practical  steps 
should  be  taken  to  stop  the  large  desertion  which  is  ever  taking  place 
from  the  ranks  of  the  old  Sunday  school  scholars  as  they  reach  the 
years  of  early  manhood  and  of  womanhood.  I  doubt  whether  many 
realize  the  large  proportion  of  young  men  and  maidens,  brought  up 
from  childhood  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regularly  attending  Sunday  schools  and  Church 
Services,  who  have  been  confirmed,  and  yet  who  deliberately  turn  their 
backs  on  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  cease  to  attend  Divine  worship  as 
soon  as  they  become  their  own  masters  and  mistresses,  imagining  that 
it  is  the  sign  of  manhood  and  of  independence  to  break  loose  from  all 
the  customs  and  habits  of  childhood.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural 
that  they  should  regard  abstention  from  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
even  from  the  services  of  the  Church,  as  a  sign  of  manhood,  if  not  of 
womanhood  ;  for  is  it  not  too  true  that  large  numbers  of  the  men  and 
even  of  the  women  of  the  working  classes  are  systematic  absentees  from 
Divine  Service,  and  young  men  and  women  are  very  sensitive  of  the 
public  opinion  of  their  class,  and  seeing  their  fathers,  mothers,  and 
relatives  treating  all  these  matters  lightly,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  should  think  it  a  proof  of  maturity  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
their  elders.  The  task  before  the  Church  is,  first,  so  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  these  young  people  that  they  shall  perceive  the  beauty  of 
religion  and  yearn  after  its  ministrations ;  secondly,  to  show  them  that 
true  independence  consists  in  being  bold  enough  to  ignore  class  habits 
and  customs  when  they  are  condemned  by  a  man's  own  conscience  or 
the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  thirdly,  to  strengthen  the  courage  of 
the  weak  and  the  timid  by  providing  them  with  the  moral  support 
which  is  given  to  men  and  women  by  the  consciousness  that  numbers 
of  human  beings  entertain  the  same  ideas,  feelings,  aspirations,  and 
belief,  as  themselves,  and  are  prepared  to  lend  them  their  support  and 
sympathy. 

The  6rst  part  of  the  task  can,  in  part,  be  accomplished  by  an 
improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Sunday  school  teachers  ;  by- 
making  attendance  both  at  Sunday  school  and  Church  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  pain  and  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  as  undoubtedly  was  the' 
case  in  the  past,  and  too  frequently  is  in  the  present ;  by  not  requiring 
them  to  attend  Divine  Service  in  addition  to  Sunday  school,  sometimes 
twice,  and  even  three  times  on  Sunday,  stowed  away  in  a  gallery  or  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  church,  where  they  can  often  neither  hear  nor 
see,  and  where  they  are  compelled — amidst  continual  interruption  by 
their  fellows — to  endure  the  physical  torture  of  sitting  still  for  weary 
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hours,  whilst  prayers  they  are  unable  to  follow  are  recited,  and 
sermons  they  cannot  understand  are  preached  for  the  benefit  of  adults. 
Let  common  sense  rule  in  this  matter.  Let  the  children  be  provided 
with  services  suitable  to  their  age — bright,  attractive,  and  brief.  If  they 
are  addressed,  let  it  be  in  plain  language ;  let  the  ideas  presented  to 
them  by  the  preacher  be  simple,  and  be  clothed  in  short,  pithy 
sentences,  and  in  words  the  children  can  easily  understand.  Let  them 
be  taught  from  their  earliest  years  to  think  of  and  work  for  others.  No 
boy  or  girl  ought  to  be  allowed  to  attain  to  the  critical  years — when 
the  threshold  of  manhood  or  of  womanhood  is  almost  reached,  and 
character  is  being  moulded  for  life — without  having  been  given  the 
chance  of  tasting,  even  though  it  be  in  a  small  degree,  the  intense 
happiness  which  is  reserved  for  those  whose  lives  are  sweetened  by  an 
ever-present  desire  to  benefit  their  neighbours. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  would  be  much  more  real,  live  religion 
amongst  us,  if  from  our  youth  we  had  all  been  taught  that  religion  did 
not  solely  consist  in  a  selfish  endeavour  to  save  one's  own  soul,  but  in 
a  continuous  effort  to  follow,  as  far  as  weak  humanity  can,  the  footsteps 
of  the  Saviour,  whose  life  was  spent  in  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  men. 

I  fear  the  Christianity  of  many  of  us  laity  is  of  a  somewhat  negative 
character.  We,  as  a  rule,  refrain  from  any  gross  infringement  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  but  make  little  or  no  attempt  to  bring  Christianity 
practically  into  our  lives.  Is  not  the  reason  of  this  because,  as  children, 
we  are  taught  the  general  principles  of  morality,  but  we  are  not  usually 
invited  to  deny  ourselves  for  others'  benefit,  or  taught  that  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  neglecting  their  duty  as  Christians  if,  as  far  as 
their  abilities  and  opportunities  permit,  they  do  not  take  a  part  in  the 
great  work  of  lessening  the  sum  total  of  sorrow  and  suffering  to  be 
found  in  the  world  ? 

There  is  little  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  the  right  method  of  reaching 
the  hearts  of  the  young  is  through  the  inculcation  of  the  principle  of 
self-sacrifice.  The  largest  religious  and  philanthropic  organization  in 
the  world  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  Christian  Endeavour 
Society,  which  numbers  over  one  and  a  half  millions ;  and  the  secret  of 
its  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  member  is  bound  to  undertake 
some  definite  religious  or  philanthropic  work,  and  is  not  permitted  to 
shelter  himself  behind  a  crowd,  but  has  every  week,  openly,  to  show  by 
his  action  that  he  is  an  enrolled  soldier  of  Christ. 

The  Ministering  Children's  League,  branches  of  which  are  now  to  be 
found  throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  and  which  numbers  some 
fifty  thousand  children,  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  training  of  the  young  in  habits  of  unselfishness  and 
of  Christian  courtesy. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  task  require  that  as  the  boys  and 
girls  grow  older,  they  shall  be  banded  together  in  religious  organizations 
like  the  Young  Men's  and  the  Girls'  Friendly  Societies,  the  Young 
Men's  and  Women's  Christiar>  Associations,  the  Men's  Help  Society,  or 
the  Boys'  and  the  Church  Lads'  Brigades.  If  properly  worked  such 
organizations  should  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  a  young  man  lately 
confirmed,  whose  better  nature  has  for  the  time  been  awakened,  but 
who  dreads  the  ordeal  he  will  have  to  undergo  should  he  openly — 
amongst  his  fellow-workmen  or  comrades — declare  himself  to  be  one 
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who  is  determined,  G9d  helping  him,  to  regulate  his  life  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  his  Master — Christ. 

There  are  few  who  can  realize  the  persecutions  to  which  a  young  lad 
is  exposed  whose  moral  standard  is  higher  than  that  of  his  fellows,  and 
who,  having  to  work  in  company  with  large  bodies  of  men,  refuses  to 
be  a  partner  in  the  petty  acts  of  deception,  pilfering,  or  cheating,  which, 
though  regarded  by  his  fellows  as  venial,  are  condemned  by  the 
awakened  conscience  of  the  Christian.  Still  harder  is  the  case  of  the 
young  soldier  or  sailor,  fireman,  foreman,  or  other  employ^,  who  is 
compelled  not  only  to  spend  the  working  hours  of  the  day  in  the 
company  of  his  fellows,  but  also  his  leisure  and  sleeping  hours. 

A  missionary  at  Colombo  having  invited  some  of  the  more  religious- 
minded  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  garrison  to  his  house,  the  soldiers 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  privacy  for  prayer  or 
devotional  reading  except  by  leaving  the  barracks.  A  sailor  retorted 
that  he  was  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  any  soldier,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  neither  back  nor  front  door  to  a  ship.  How  easy,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  it  for  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  assembled  in  this 
hall  to-day  to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity ;  but  what  different 
consequences  does  such  a  profession  entail  on  the  great  mass  of  our 
fellow-men,  especially  on  the  young.  In  our  case  the  profession  of 
Christianity  often  means  increased  respect  and  esteem  ;  in  other  ranks 
of  society  it  means  too  often  persecution,  ridicule,  misrepresentation, 
obloquy,  scorn,  sometimes  positive  hatred,  and  not  infrequently  actual 
physical  suffering.  We  Christians,  who  in  the  providence  of  God  have 
not  been  called  upon  to  suffer  persecution  for  Christ's  sake,  should  be 
most  sympathetic  in  our  dealings  with  those  whose  faith  and  allegiance  is 
thus  tried ;  most  humble,  yea,  indeed,  looking  upon  them  with  the 
respect  which  is  due  from  the  soldier  who  has  never  been  in  battle  to 
him  who  has  passed  through  the  fight,  remembering  the  passage  in 
Holy  Writ,  that  "  All  that  will  live  godly  shall  suffer  persecution." 

How  difficult,  for  instance,  must  be  the  position  of  an  employ^  whose 
salary  may  be  the  sole  means  of  support  not  only  of  himself,  but  of  a 
widowed  mother,  orphaned  sister,  or  beloved  wife,  to  be  forced  to  choose 
between  dismissal  or  unwilling  participation  in  acts  of  fraud  or  deceit, 
knowing  that  in  the  crowded  state  of  the  labour  market,  dismissal 
possibly  means  that  he  may  permanently  fall  out  of  employment,  and 
bring  ruin  and  misery  on  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  What  a 
temptation  to  silence  conscience  with  the  excuse  that,  after  all,  he  is 
only  doing  that  which  is  the  custom  of  the  trade,  or  the  habit  of  the 
majority  of  his  fellows,  and  that  what  all  do  cannot  be  so  very  repre- 
hensible, or  to  give  place  to  the  thought,  that  perhaps  he  is  over-particular, 
and  that  it  would  be  absolutely  wrong  of  hira  to  sacrifice  others  for  the 
sake  of  a  sensitive  conscience. 

In  such  cases  how  valuable  would  be  the  advice,  sympathy,  and 
encouragement  of  a  wise  and  discreet  minister  of  Christ.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  young  man  will  open  his  heart  to  a  complete  stranger, 
though  he  should  wear  the  clerical  garb,  or  even  to  his  parish  minister, 
unless  he  has  previously  learnt  in  youth  to  regard  his  clergyman  as  a 
friend  in  whom  he  may  at  all  times  trust,  confident  that  he  will  be 
welcomed  with  sympathy  and  affection. 

Personal  knowledge  and  loving  ministration,  combined  with  a  genial 
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and  sympathetic  nature,  will  enable  a  clergyman,  in  a  moderate-sized 
parish,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  flock,  but  in  dealing  with  larger 
numbers  of  people  he  will  have  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  aid  of 
organizations.  Societies  such  as  those  I  have  already  mentioned  are  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  an  active  and  zealous  clergyman  in  working  his 
parish.  They  bring  classes  together,  create  good  feeling  and  fellowship, 
and  are  often  of  as  much  use  in  drawing  close  to  the  Church  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  rich,  as  they  are  in  helping  the  children  of  the  poor  to 
lead  better  and  more  Christian  lives.  A  young  man  or  woman  who 
teaches  in  a  Sunday  school,  or  endeavours  to  influence  his  or  her 
neighbours  for  good,  will  in  all  probability  strengthen  and  improve 
thereby  his  or  her  religious  and  moral  character.  We  cannot 
well  mix  with  our  fello,w  creatures  and  take  an  interest  in  their  lives, 
without  widening  our  own  views,  increasing  our  own  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  benefiting  ourselves  in  many  ways.  One  most  important 
means,  therefore,  of  keeping  in  religious  fellowship  those  who  have  been 
confirmed,  is  to  continue  the  influence  exercised  in  childhood,  and  to 
give  these  young  people,  no  matter  to  what  class  they  belong,  some  definite 
work  to  do  for  God  and  their  fellow-men.  Clergymen  take  it  too  often 
for  granted  that  young  men  will  not  undertake  religious  and  philan- 
thropic work,  with  the  result  that  only  women  are  asked  to  fulfil  these 
duties.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Doubtless  young 
men  will  not  volunteer  for  such  work  in  the  same  way  as  women  do,  but  if 
the  co-operation  of  men  were  invited  more  frequently  than  it  is,  I  believe 
the  disproportion  between  men  and  women  parish  workers  would  not 
be  as  great  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  personal  character  and  influence  of  the  clergy  are  important 
factors  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  we  are  considering.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, a  truism  to  say  that  the  model  clergyman  should  lose  no  opportunity 
of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  lads  and  girls  of  his  parish  whilst 
they  are  still  at  school,  that  he;  should  not  permit  them  to  leave  school 
without  first  enrolling  them  in  some  of  the  organizations  already 
mentioned,  by  means  of  which  he  may  be  able  to  remain  in  touch  with 
them,  and  that  he  should  fix  upon  some  suitable  hour  in  the  week,  when 
the  young  people  who  have  passed  through  his  schools,  and  are  just 
launched  on  the  world,  should  know  that  he  is  at  home  to  them,  and  ready 
to  see  them,  to  talk  with  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  help  them  in 
their  difficulties.  He  should  also  occasionally  invite,  in  small  numbers, 
some  of  the  young  girls  to  his  wife's  drawing  room  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
the  young  lads  to  his  study  for  a  smoke  and  a  friendly  chat.  By  such 
means  he  will  obtain  their  confidence,  be  able,  often  judiciously,  to 
speak  a  word  of  advice,  it  may  be  of  reproof  in  season,  to  fill  their 
minds,  unbeknown  to  themselves,  with  higher  and  nobler  thoughts  and 
ideas  than  they  could  probably  imbibe  in  their  own  homes ;  to  im{)art 
knowledge,  to  civilize,  to  draw  them  closer  to  the  Church,  and  as  years 
roll  on,  gradually  to  build  up  a  public  opinion  in  the  parish  which  will 
materially  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  elevate,  refinb,  and  Christianize  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  various  organizations  I  have  mentioned,  carried  on  as  they  are  on 
slightly  different  Hues,  but  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  are  numerous 
enough  to  suit  most  tastes  and  opinions,  and  the  varying  circumstances 
of  different  parishes.     It  matters  little  what  organization  is  adopted. 
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The  lurking  danger  inherent  in  all  societies  is  lest  the  work  connected 
with  its  machinery  be  allowed  to  hide  from  the  minds  of  the  members 
the  real   object  for  which  all  such  organizations  have  been  created, 
namely,  to  assist  young  men  and  women  to  lead  better  Christian  lives. 
Much  more  has  been  done  in  this  direction  for  girls  than  for  lads.    The 
Girls*  Friendly   Society  now  numbers  nearly  two  hundred  thousand, 
whilst  the  Young  Men's  Friendly  Society,  the  largest  Church  organization 
for  lads,  can  only  show  a  membership  of  some  forty  thousand ;  but  the 
care  of  young  men  should  certainly  not  be  less  important  to  the  Church 
than  that  of  young  women.     From  a  temporal  point  of  view,  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  Church  to  surround  itself  with  a  devoted  phalanx 
of  men,  who  can  make  their  votes  felt  in  the  political  arena,  than  even 
with    a  larger   following  of  voteless  women.      Such    considerations, 
however,  should  not  be  allowed  undue  weight.     As  Christians,  we  should 
desire   to   benefit  our  fellows    quite    irrespective  of  worldly  motives 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  our  Church.    The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  a  membership  of  eighty-three  thousand  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  which,  added  to  the  forty  thousand  of  the  Young 
Men's  Friendly  Society,  the  eighteen  thousand  of  the  Boys'  Brigade, 
the  fifteen  thousand  of  the  Church  Eads'  Brigade,  the  three  thousand  of 
the  Men's  Help  Society,  and  the  twenty  thousand  of  the  Church  of 
Fngland  Young  Men's  Society,  make  a  total  of  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  thousand  lads,  who,  out  of  a  population  of  forty  millions,  have 
been  brought  by  organizations  within  the  range  of  religious  influences  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  principal  Protestant 
denominations.      This  represents  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  lads  and 
young  men  of  the  United  Kingdom  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty- 
one  nominally  belonging  to  Protestant  Churches  within  the  British  Isles. 
How  small  a  proportion  of  the  whole.     Of  course,  there  are  thousands 
of    lads    fairly  looked  after   by  the   Church,   independently    of   the 
Societies ;  but  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  remains  much 
work  to  be  accomplished  before  the  Church,  as  a  body,  can  be  said  to 
have  done  its  duty  towards  young  men,  and  though  more  has  been 
accomplished  amongst  young  women,  there  are  still  masses  of  girls  as 
well  as  of  lads — especially  amongst  the  factory  and  business  hands  of  our 
large  towns — who  have  never  since  childhood,  if  even  then,  been  brought 
into  contact  with  a  minister  of  religion,  and  whose  lives  are  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

Let  me  conclude  by  urging  upon  all  pastors  of  Christ's  flock  the 
paramount  importance  of  caring  for  the  young,  remembering  that  our 
Saviour  Himself,  in  the  last  words — perhaps  the  most  impressive  He 
spoke  on  earth — before  enjoining  on  Peter  the  duty  of  feeding  His 
sheep,  said,  "  Feed  My  lambs." 

Note. — Estimated  number  of  people  nominally  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England  and  Protestant  denominations  in  J  the  United 
Kingdom : — 

Church  of  England         I3i75o,ooo 

Presbyterians  : — 

Established  Church  of  Scotland 2,000,000 

Other  Scotch  Presbyterian  Churches       1,500,000 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland 446,000 

,9               „           England 180,000 
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Independents  (ED|lancl  and  Wales) 1,660,000 

Baptists  (United  Kingdom)          600,000 

Welsh  Methodists 290,000 

Salvation  Arm^  (?) 500,000 

Methodists  (various) 2,400,000 

Minor  Sects  (say)      50,000 

Church  OF  Irkland 600,000 

Church  of  Scotland  (Episcopal)       iSo,ooo 

Total  24,156,000 

Proportion  of  males  to  females  is  1,000  males  to  1,064  females,  there- 
fore males  of  above 11,700,000 

Age  proportion  of  males  between  10  and  21  years  is  2,332  out  of  10,000, 
therefore  11,729,000  of  the  above  are  between  10  and  21  years  of  age. 

Total  returns  of  societies        179,000 

Therefore  the  proportion  under  their  influence  is        179,000 

This  equals  between  one-fifteenth  and  one-sixteenth 2,729,000 

If  the  proportion  is  taken  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  not  merely  of  those  estimated  to  belong  to  various 
religious  bodies,  the  proportion  is  about  one-twenty- fifth,  instead  of 
one-fifteenth  or  one-sixteenth. 


(3)  The  Training  and  Recognition  of  Sunday  School  Teachers. 

The  Rev.  R.  Appleton,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
Vicar  of  S.  George's,  Camberwell;   and  Warden 

of  the  College  Mission. 

When  a  young  man*s  heart  has  been  touched  by  the  Divine  call  and 
responds  with  its  '*  Here  am  I ;  send  me,"  what  work  are  we  to  give 
him  ?  When  the  daughter  of  the  house,  afraid  to  undertake  too  great 
a  responsibility,  yet  desires  in  some  measure  to  reach  the  souls  and 
intelligences  of  her  less  favoured  sisters  with  the  message  of  life  which 
has  filled  her  with  peace  and  joy,  how  is  she  to  win  her  way  ? 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  given  by 
the  Sunday  school.  If  only  for  the  sake  of  workers,  the  Sunday  school 
is  one  of  our  most  valuable  institutions.  It  supplies  those  opportuni- 
ties for  lay  work  which  must  be  afforded  unless  our  best  and  keenest 
members  are  to  desert  us  for  some  body  that  will  employ  them.  It 
gives  posts  not  too  difficult,  posts  with  a  limited  responsibility  and  a 
manageable  amount  of  duty,  under  the  eye  of  captains  of  industry ;  it 
strengthens  workers  with  the  encouragement  of  an  organization;  it 
calls  for  efforts  at  a  time  convenient  to  the  worker;  it  leads  on  to 
duties  as  important  and  useful  as  any  that  can  be  found  at  all.  For 
the  sake  of  our  workers,  if  for  nothing  else,  we  must  throw  strength 
into  our  Sunday  schools. 

But  the  ideal  of  a  teacher  is  a  very  high  one,  and  very  difficult  of 
attainment.  I  say  little  about  the  intellectual  side  of  teaching  to-day. 
Some  teachers  will  never  be  great  on  this  side,  and  perhaps  we  have 
thrown  too  heavy  a  charge  upon  them,  and  have  not  sufficiently 
supplemented  their  doctrinal  teaching.     But  the  humblest  teacher  can 
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win  hearts  and  touch  wills  and  afford  the  example  of  a  holy  life  and 
spread  the  infection  of  spiritual  desires. 

He  can  do  this — if  his  object  is  set  clearly  before  him.  If  you 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  so  many  failures  in  this  matter,  of  irregular 
attendance  of  teachers,  of  poor  preparation,  of  unvisited  homes,  of 
slackness  and  indifference  and  distaste,  it  must  be  urged  that  there  is 
often  no  occasion  on  which  the  duties  of  the  teacher  and  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  his  charge  are  ever  brought  forcibly  to  his  attention. 
He  just  drifts  on.  He  took  up  the  work,  perhaps,  under  pressure,  and 
with  the  feeling  that  he  was  conferring  a  favour.  He  has  considered 
ever  since  that  it  was  very  good  of  him  to  continue  it,  and  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  supply  his  place.  Surely  clergy  must  confess  over  and 
over  again  that  they  have  lost  a  golden  chance  of  converting  a  half- 
hearted workman  into  a  man  with  an  aspiration  and  a  hope,  and  that 
the  one  unfaithful  servant  goes  far  to  hinder  the  efficiency  of  his  fellows. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Of  course  we  need  constant  reminders 
and  a  constant  call  to  prayer;  but  we  can  do  much  to  give  the 
teacher  an  ideal,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  conception  of  his 
office,  by  giving  care  to  the  first  beginnings.  If  a  member  is  admitted 
to  a  guild,  we  require  from  him  a  solemn  promise,  and  admit  him  in  the 
Holy  Threefold  Name.  But  when  we  accept  a  man  for  the  great  charge 
of  moulding  young  Uves  and  shaping  the  springs  of  action  while  they 
are  yet  flexible,  too  often  he  is  never  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
magnitude  of  his  duty  and  his  opportunity,  or  strengthened  by  the 
invocation  of  the  Spirit  of  love  and  wisdom.  We  want  for  our  teachers 
a  formal  admission,  to  which  memory  will  ever  after  recur,  and  which 
shall  be  as  public  as  the  office  itself. 

I  remember  well  how  the  need  of  this  security  against  lukewarmness 
was  once  urged  in  a  Sunday  school.  **  Some  of  our  teachers  are  slack 
about  their  work,  and  have  no  notion  what  they  ought  to  be  doing." 
•*  They  have  never  been  told,"  was  the  reply.  And  then  we  set  to  work, 
and  drew  out  a  table  of  resolutions  defining  the  aims  of  a  teacher,  and 
henceforward  gave  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  every  applicant  for  a  class 
before  he  was  accepted,  so  that  he  might  know  at  the  outset  what  was 
expected  of  him.  It  became  much  valued,  and  often  helped,  I  believe, 
to  stir  up  old  teachers  too  in  their  review  of  their  own  progress. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  points  to  the  same  requirement. 
The  teacher  is  an  officer  of  the  Church,  not  merely  a  commissioner  of 
the  particular  vicar.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  have  the  position  of  an 
officer  conferred  upon  him  in  the  face  of  the  Church.  His  undertaking 
is  by  this  means  lifted  above  a  private  agreement  between  himself  and 
the  clergy  of  his  parish  ;  it  becomes  of  a  public  nature ;  it  is  noticed 
by  the  chief  pastor  of  the  diocese ;  the  teacher  gains  strength  and  a 
higher  conception  of  the  claim  upon  him. 

There  is  no  necessity,  no  advantage  indeed,  in  making  the  formal 
admission  of  a  teacher  depend  upon  his  passing  an  examination.  The 
qualities  which  an  examination  would  test  are  not  the  principal  endow- 
ments of  a  good  teacher.  There  should  however  be  some  guarantee 
of  efficiency,  and  for  this  purpose  a  period  of  probation  is  required. 
But  the  judge  of  this  efficiency  must  be  the  vicar,  and  he  must  take 
into  account  chiefly  such  matters  as  zeal,  regularity,  power  of  discipline, 
and,  above  all,  spiritual  force,  besides  capacity  for  actual  teaching. 
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The  question  of  probation  however  raises  an  apparent  difficulty. 
If  the  teacher  is  not  to  be  formally  sanctioned  until  he  has  approved 
himself  by  good  service,  how  can  such  a  sanction  be  spoken  of  as  an 
admission?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  must  be  a  preli- 
minary, less  formal,  admission  when  a  person  first  commences  to  work 
at  all,  resembling  the  engagement  of  a  pupil  teacher,  and  an  admission 
proper  when  the  probationer  has  shown  himself  to  be  in  earnest  about 
the  work,  and  has  been  found  apt  to  teach.  When  the  novelty  has 
'wom  away,  and  the  serious  nature  of  the  office  has  been  realized,  when 
the  worker  has  been  found  capable  and  persevering,  then  at  some  public 
service  in  the  church,  if  possible  before  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the 
school,  the  approved  candidate  undertakes,  with  full  knowledge  of  ¥^iat 
is  involved,  to  instruct  his  little  flock  in  Holy  Scripture  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  to  train  them  up  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God.  A 
copy  of  the  Bible  is  delivered  to  him  with  a  solemn  charge  and  com- 
mission, and  all  those  present  pray  with  him  that  he  may  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  high  office. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  plan  devised  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Dr.  Woodford,  for  his  diocese.  In  the  year  1880,  when  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  institution  of  Sunday  schools  was  commemorated,  his 
sense  of  their  necessity  and  high  value  to  the  Church  led  to  practical 
measures,  and  a  Sunday  School  Council  was  formed  for  the  diocese  in 
place  of  the  Sunday  School  Department  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education.  The  prominent  thought  in  the  Bishop's  mind  was  the 
recognition  of  the  teacher  as  an  officer  of  the  Church.  "  Diocesan  Cathe- 
chist"  was  the  phrase  in  which  he  designated  their  office ;  and  in  time 
he  drew  out  with  his  own  hand  a  form  of  admission,  so  framed  that  it 
could  legally  be  used  within  the  walls  of  the  Church.  The  rule  which 
governs  this  formal  admission  runs  as  follows : — 

*'  Teachers  who,  being  communicants  of  not  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  having  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  in  teaching,  have 
been  admitted  with  the  authorized  form  of  service,  shall  receive  a  certi- 
ficate signed  by  the  Bishop,  and  shall  be  entitled  Diocesan  Sunday 
School  Teachers.  Their  names  shall  be  entered  upon  a  roll  to  be  kept 
by  the  secretaries." 

And  in  a  rubric  at  the  head  of  the  form  of  service  it  is  ordered  that 
the  service  is  to  be  used  "  at  the  admission  of  such  teachers  only  as 
shall  have  given  proof  of  possessing  gifts  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and 
of  their  purpose  to  persevere  in  the  work."  It  is  also  directed  that  the 
superintendent,  teachers,  and  children  of  the  Sunday  school,  or  so 
many  of  them  as  are  able  to  attend,  be  present. 

At  the  time  of  admission  it  is  requested  that  the  vicar  should  give  to 
each  person  admitted  a  copy  of  a  card  headed  **  The  Aims  and  Duties 
of  a  Teacher,'*  issued  by  the  Diocesan  Sunday  School  Council,  with  the 
cordial  authorization  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  card  contains 
a  note  upon  the  duties  of  a  teacher  towards  God,  towards  the  Church, 
towards  the  scholars,  towards  the  school  and  fellow-teachers,  and 
towards  himself;  and  he  is  earnestly  advised  to  make  privately  the 
resolutions  suggested  under  each  of  these  heads,  or  others  like  them,  and 
at  stated  times  to  examine  himself  whether  he  has  kept  them.  Some 
practical  hints  and  watchwords  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  added,  a 
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collect  for  weekly  use,  and  some  verses  of  a  Sunday  evening  hymn. 
Copies  of  the  form  of  admission  service  and  of  the  aims  and  duties  may 
be  had  from  Mr.  Wallis,  bookseller,  Sidney  Street,  Cambridge.  The 
admission  service  has  been  adopted  almost  as  it  stands  by  the  Church 
Sunday  School  Institute,  and  is  published  by  them  with  the  sanction  of 
the  two  Archbishops. 

How  does  the  scheme  work  ?  It  is  some  years  now  since  it  was  set 
on  foot  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  the  report  of  the  Council  for  1893 
showed  that  seventy-four  parishes  had  adopted  it,  and  that  there  were 
649  diocesan  teachers,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  parish  (a  town 
parish  in  Cambridge)  being  sixty-six.  This  is  not  as  large  a  result  as 
had  been  hoped,  and  it  has  proved  that  with  this  scheme,  as  with  others, 
everything  depends  upon  the  vicar  himself.  If  a  vicar  is  able  to  put 
strength  into  his  Sunday  school  and  approves  the  scheme,  the  great 
mass  of  his  teachers  are  formally  admitted.  In  a  rural  diocese,  where 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  isolated,  it  is  no  insignificant 
advantage  for  a  small  company  of  workers  to  have  the  encouragement 
and  the  higher  ideal  given  by  the  position  of  a  diocesan  teacher ;  and 
it  is  a  valuable  recognition  of  the  efforts  that  are  often  so  generously 
and  perseveringly  made  by  teachers  when  some  special  invitation  is 
given  to  these  approved  members  of  the  body.  The  Bishop  of  Ely 
entertained  them  one  year  in  his  palace  grounds,  and  other  like 
gatherings  have  been  projected. 

An  indirect  effect  of  the  scheme  is  to  divide  teachers  into  two 
grades,  and  this  has  occasionally  been  considered  an  objection.  It  has 
been  said  that  some  of  the  older  teachers  cannot  be  admitted,  because 
they  do  not  care  to  take  this  step  after  many  years  of  ofiice,  or  because 
they  are  not,  and  will  not  become,  communicants.  The  first  of  these 
obstacles  may  easily  be  surmounted,  and  as  to  the  second,  it  is  surely 
worth  while  to  emphasize  in  action  the  general  rule  that  a  non-commu- 
nicant cannot  be  accepted  as  more  than  a  probationary  teacher.  In 
particular  cases,  of  course,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  the  rule  only 
gradually ;  but  few  persons  will  hesitate  to  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to 
work  in  this  direction,  and  that  it  is  a  positive  advantage  in  the  scheme 
that  it  thus  clearly  holds  up  a  standard.  It  is  also  a  considerable 
merit  of  the  scheme  that  it  does  make  a  higher  grade  of  approved 
teachers.  In  some  parishes  it  may  be  found  well  to  be  chary  about 
admission  to  this  higher  grade.  A  nucleus  of  capable  and  persevering 
workers,  recognized  as  such  by  an  authority  outside  the  parish,  must 
tend  to  raise  the  level  of  the  rest,  and  to  give  outsiders  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  ofiice.  It  may  do  something  to  draw  into  the  work  those 
able  and  vigorous  young  men  who  do  not  at  present  get  fired  with  the 
wish  to  teach,  because  the  whole  arrangement  appears  too  slack* 
Raise  your  standard,  and  you  will  increase  the  number  and  the  quality 
of  your  workers.  Surely,  too,  it  is  something  for  a  commencing  teacher 
to  have  an  upward  move  before  him,  and  an  approval  to  win.  Again,, 
the  solemn  admission  before  teachers  and  scholars  must  be  a  constant 
reminder  to  both  of  the  high  nature  of  the  office. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  this  paper  to  touch  upon  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  I  shall  listen  with  great  interest  to  any  suggestions  that 
may  be  made  as  to  methods  of  improving  upon  our  preparation  meet- 
ings, training  lessons,  and  general  private  intercourse. 
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Dr.  G.  p.  Goldsmith,  Lay  Reader  of  S.  Paul's,  Bedford. 

It  was  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I  accepted  the  kind  invitation 
of  the  Committee  to  speak  upon  this  important  subject,  as  it  was  one  to 
which  my  attention  had  never  been  specially  called,  nor  my  studies  and 
meditations  directed ;  and  after  sending  my  reply,  my  anxiety  and  per- 
turbation were  greatly  increased  the  more  I  thought  upon  it,  as  my 
enquiries  and  investigations  failed  to  discover  that  there  was  anything 
among  us  that  could  be  described  as  definite  or  systematic  training  of 
those  who  are  teaching  in  our  Sunday  schools.  This  seems  to  be  a 
surprising  omission  in  view  of  the  arduous  difficulty  and  immense 
importance  of  this  good  work.  What  careful  and  methodical  training 
and  instruction  are  afforded  to  those  who  teach  secular  knowledge  on 
weekdays  ?— during  what  lengthy  periods  is  their  preparation  extended, 
and  what  severe  and  repeated  tests  must  they  undergo  before  the  training 
of  the  children  is  entrusted  to  them  ? — while  the  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  content  to  avail  herself  of  the  best  material  ready  to  her 
hand,  frequently  most  inadequately  equipped  for  the  solemn  duty  to 
which  she  has  called  them*  When,  therefore,  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  subject  of  "  The  Training  of  Sunday  School  Teachers,"  we  feel  that, 
instead  of  being  able  to  describe  what  is  already  existing,  and  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  the  excellent  results  of  a  well-tried  system, 
we  have  to  deplore  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  authoritative  or 
systematic  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  to  create  a  machinery 
the  lack  of  which  must  so  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  best- 
intentioned  and  most  praiseworthy  efforts  of  many  of  our  teachers. 

Here  and  there  we  may  find  one  whose  educational  advantages,  whose 
social  position,  and  whose  happy  innate  sympathy  with  the  young, 
render  any  further  training  unnecessary,  but  whose  conspicuous  success 
as  a  teacher  emphasizes  by  contrast  the  unpreparedness  of  many  others 
who  have  not  enjoyed  his  advantages.  We  believe  that  many  of  the 
clergy,  fully  alive  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  matter,  have  not 
shrunk  from  adding  to  their  other  multitudinous  engagements  that  of 
special  classes  for  their  teachers,  going  through  the  Sunday  lessons  with 
them,  and  affording  thus  invaluable  assistance  towards  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  work  in  school. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  excellent  special  training  will  effect  greatly 
varying  results,  according  as  those  enjoying  it  are  more  or  less  ready  to 
profit  by  it.  Who  are  those  most  likely  to  achieve  the  greatest  success 
as  teachers  ?  Surely,  if  we  could  do  as  we  wished,  we  should  place  the 
commencement  of  the  preparation  very  far  back  in  a  young  person's  life. 
Should  we  not  preferably  select  our  candidate  from  a  truly  Christian 
home,  where  the  Lord's  Day  is  sacredly  observed,  His  Book  honoured, 
His  House  regarded  as  the  place  where  He  ever  dispenses  His  richest 
blessings,  and  the  hours  spent  therein  as  the  happiest  of  the  week  ? 
Should  we  not  wish  that  the  earliest  religious  impressions  should  have 
been  learnt  at  the  mother's  knee,  and  that  the  first  attempts  at  articulate 
utterance  should  have  been  to  lisp  the  ever-blessed  Name?  Would 
not  the  work  of  imparting  religious  knowledge  to  others  be  infinitely 
easier  to  those  who  had  absorbed  it  imperceptibly  in  the  holy  atmos- 
phere of  the  "  joy  and  health  '*  which  are  ''  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
righteous  ?  "     Happy  they  whose  training  has  been  begun  under  such 
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favourable  conditions.  For  in  enumerating  the  initial  qualificatioDS 
necessary  in  all  who  aspire  to  become  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  to 
undergo  special  preparation  in  reference  to  the  work,  we  must  mention 
earnest  personal  piety  as  absolutely  essential.  Surely  no  endowments 
or  acquirements,  no  learning  or  culture,  no  amiability  of  character,  can 
be  substituted  for  that  absolute,  irrevocable,  affectionate  consecration 
of  the  heart,  life,  and  service  to  the  blessed  Master  which  is  implied  in 
the  Baptismal  Covenant,  and  ratified  with  full  consciousness  before  the 
Church  at  Confirmation.  Only  the  heart  that  has  been  touched  by  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  love,  and  is  learning  day  by  day  in  the  strength  of 
grace  to  wage  a  successful  warfare  against  sin  and  temptation,  will  have 
the  sacred  enthusiasm  in  the  Saviour's  service,  the  warm  sympathy  with 
the  lambs  of  the  flock,  and  the  love  and  patience  which  never  faileth, 
but  endureth  all  things  for  His  sake* 

Another  important  element  of  probable  success  would  be  familiarity 
with  Sunday  school  work  from  the  intending  teacher  having  been  him- 
self a  scholar.  He  would  have  a  lively  sense  of  both  the  excellencies 
and  deficiencies  of  the  teachers  under  whom  he  had  been  placed ;  and 
firom  his  experience  of  their  various  methods,  would  have  learned  both 
what  to  imitate  and  what  to  avoid.  I  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of 
our  teachers  have  actually  passed  through  our  schools,  and  have  thus 
attained  a  vantage  ground  from  which  they  may  make  a  more  excellent 
use  of  subsequent  assistance  than  they  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do. 

A  great  desideratum  surely  would  be  classes  of  those  desirous  to 
become  teachers,  conducted  by  a  clergyman  or  some  experienced  teacher 
selected  by  him.  These  classes  might  meet  for  a  period,  say,  of  three 
months,  and  the  young  people  might  receive  instruction  in  such  subjects 
as  biblical  archaeology ;  ancient  history  and  geography ;  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Oriental  lands,  illustrative  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  eccle- 
siastical history  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church :  together  with  more 
personal  dealing  as  regards  their  own  spiritual  life,  and  mutual  encourage- 
ment in  seeking  by  earnest  prayer  and  devout  use  of  the  other  means 
of  grace,  increase  in  holiness,  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
work  they  were  about  to  undertake.  Such  an  experiment  has,  in  fact, 
already  been  made ;  and  in  large  towns  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  and  been  productive  of  much  good.  Some  of  the  candidates  would 
be  selected  to  provide  materials  for  the  ensuing  meetings.  A  lesson 
having  been  arranged  and  a  subject  chosen,  one  person  would  be 
responsible,  say,  for  the  geographical  illustrations;  another  for  those 
throwing  light  on  the  ancient  customs  involved :  those  thus  contributing 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  questions  arising  would,  by  the  very  fact  (^ 
the  study  required,  be  preparing  themselves  in  a  most  practical  way  for 
future  usefulness.  A  skilful  conductor  of  such  classes  as  these  would 
give  object  lessons  in  the  teaching  and  management  of  a  Sunday  school 
class :  he  would  give  specimens  of  both  the  didactic  and  interrogatory 
methods  of  imparting  the  knowledge  of  divine  things :  he  would  point 
out  the  advantages  of  the  catecheticad  mode  of  eliciting  from  the  children 
what  they  already  knew  of  the  special  subject  in  hand,  and  of  making 
this  a  basis  of  further  and  more  advanced  instruction.  He  would  take 
care  to  remind  the  intending  teachers  of  the  serious  mistakes  arising 
from  ignorance  or  forgetfiilness  of  child-nature,  and  from  failing  to  adapt 
the  teaching  to  the  varying  ages  and  standards  of  knowledge  attained. 
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Is  it  possible  to  overrate  the  healthful  stimulus  which  an  institution 
such  as  we  are  contemplating  would  be  calculated  to  exert  ?  A  number 
of  bright  young  people,  fired  with  the  holy  enthusiasm  belonging  to 
their  time  of  life,  meeting  under  judicious  and  experienced  direction, 
and  encouraged  not  only  to  expect  to  receive  valuable  instruction,  but 
each  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock,  would  surely  be  under  the 
moat  favourable  conditions  conceivable  for  attaining  a  high  degree  of 
spiritual  and  mental  preparation.  In  towns,  the  training  classes  might 
be  composed  of  candidates  from  several  neighbouring  churches ;  and 
while  this,  as  a  general  rule,  would  probably  be  impossible  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, yet  even  here  in  many  instances  occasional  meetings  might  be 
arranged  for  young  teachers-  from  contiguous  parishes,  thereby  greatly 
enhancing  the  liveliness  and  interest  of  the  exercise,  and  doing  much 
to  counteract  the  narrow  and  somewhat  selfish  parochialism  against 
which  we  have  to  guard.  These  meetings  should  be  continued  for 
limited  periods  only,  to  be  resumed  after  an  interval,  otherwise  the 
interest  is  sure  to  fiag  and  the  attendance  to  fall  off.  In  them  the 
members  would  be  invited  to  test  their  abilities  by  giving  specimen 
lessons  to  a  supposed  class,  and  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  kindly 
conductor  as  well  as  of  their  younger  friends.  For  in  truth,  what  can 
be  more  arduous  than  the  effort  to  infuse  abstract  truth  into  the  minds 
of  the  volatile,  restless  little  creatures  with  whom  the  teacher  has  to 
deal  ?  To  a  healthy,  active  child  it  is  a  painful  effort  to  sit  still ;  and  to 
be  brought  into  a  more  or  less  stuffy  school-room  on  a  bright  Sunday 
morning,  while  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  birds  singing  outside,  is 
a  trial  even  to  many  far  more  advanced  in  life's  journey  than  our 
scholars  are.  What  judgment,  skill,  and  experience — what  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  children  and  ready-witted  tact  are  needed  by  one 
attempting  to  gain  their  attention,  to  interest  their  minds,  and  to  touch 
their  hearts  in  the  impartation  of  divine  truth.  And  when,  in  addition 
to  the  natural  repugnance  to  school  discipline,  we  find,  as  we  now  and 
then  shall,  active  and  rebellious  opposition  to  our  efforts,  what  self- 
control,  what  absolute  mastery  over  the  risings  of  temper  by  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  required  by  him  who  finds  his  best  and  most 
earnest  endeavours  for  the  children's  good  thwarted  and  rendered  migra- 
tory by  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  ill-mannered  children, 
which  he  will  assuredly  meet  with.  Surely  the  best  mode  of  meeting  this 
difficulty  does  not  come  by  intuition ;  it  is  very  rarely  a  natural  gift ;  and 
few  and  fortunate  are  they  who  are  competent  without  careful  training  to 
deal  with  cases  such  as  this.  But  if  this  perplexing  and  unwelcome  ob- 
stacle has  been  anticipated,  and  duly  prepared  for  by  a  carefully  con- 
sidered method  of  procedure  when  it  arises — a  method  recommended 
by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  successfully  grappled  with  the  evil — 
the  teacher  will  probably  not  suffer  the  humiliation  of  defeat  in  his 
attempts  to  benefit  the  young  rebels,  but  may  have  the  happiness,  by 
love  and  patience,  of  bringing  them  to  see  and  repent  of  their  fault, 
and  become  docile  and  obedient. 

For,  after  all,  what  is  the  design  and  object  of  the  Sunday  school  ? 
Surely  it  is  to  lead  the  little  ones  to  Christ ;  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense 
of  the  glorious  privilege  of  their  baptismal  standing,  and  the  solemn 
responsibilities  entailed  upon  them  by  the  fact  of  their  Church-member- 
ship ;  to  show  them  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  wander 
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away  from  their  Father*s  house  into  the  wilderness  of  sin  and  folly,  in 
order  to  be  brought  back  by  a  sudden  or  more  gradual  conversion ;  but 
to  make  them  realize  that  they  are  already  members  of  the  family, 
sharers  in  the  blessing:  not  **  unclean,"  but  "  holy";  and  that  they  have 
but  to  acquiesce  in,  and  thankfully  improve  the  grace  which  has  been 
given  them,  and  by  earnest  prayer  and  hearty  choice  of  the  Master's 
service  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure.  But  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?  Can  we  imagine  any  gifts  too  splendid,  any  prepara- 
tion too  thorough,  any  attainments  towards  Christian  perfection  too 
exalted,  for  those  who  undertake  such  work  as  this  ?  We  are  thankful  to 
know  that  saintly  and  highly-educated  men,  and,  in  far  greater  numbers, 
saintly  and  refined  women,  have,  at  much  personal  self-denial,  devoted 
themselves  to  this  holy  work ;  but  we  must  feel  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  engaged  in  it  are,  however  jealous  and  well-intentioned  they 
may  be,  but  ill  prepared  for  it.  When  possible,  the  more  general  adop- 
tion of  such  normal  classes  as  we  have  referred  to  would  to  some  extent 
supply  the  need,  and  be  the  means  of  affording  help  to  many  whose 
gifts  and  graces  would  thus  be  rendered  far  more  efficient,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  their  scholars  and  the  success  of  their  work. 

But  in  many  isolated  parishes,  where  the  population  is  sparse  and 
teachers  few,  the  formation  of  these  classes  may  be  found  impossible. 
What,  then,  is  the  best  substitute  that  we  can  suggest  ?  The  careful  study 
of  the  works  of  such  masters  of  the  teachers'  art  as  Mr.  Palmer  of  the 
Church  Institute,  and  Mr.  Groser  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  com- 
bined with  such  practical  experience  as  might  be  gained  by  accompany- 
ing at  his  work  the  ablest  teacher  accessible,  and  observation  of  his 
method  while  engaged  with  his  class,  would  probably  furnish  the  best 
aid  available  under  the  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  the  Recognition  of 
Sunday  School  Teachers,  it  may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of 
view.  First,  the  general  estimation  in  which  this  good  work  should  be 
held  by  the  Christian  world  at  large ;  and,  secondly,  the  official  regard 
that  might  be  paid  the  workers  by  our  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
more  the  work  of  the  teachers  is  understood,  the  more  it  must  be  ap- 
preciated, and  the  higher  will  be  the  value  attached  to  their  services. 
When  we  remember  that  the  hope  of  the  Church  of  the  future  is  in  the 
children  and  young  people  now  in  our  schools,  with  what  kindly  respect 
and  solicitude  should  we  think  of  those  who  are  trying  to  train  them  to 
be  loyal  and  faithful  Church-people !  Surely  the  conscience  of  Church- 
men generally  needs  to  be  awakened  on  this  matter,  and  we  should 
rouse  ourselves  out  of  the  careless  neglect  with  which  we  have  too  long 
treated  these  modest  and  self-denying  labourers  in  that  field  which  is  really 
the  work,  not  of  one  class  alone,  but  of  all  true  Christians.  In  the  early 
Church  there  were  many  minor  orders,  some  of  which  have  become  ob- 
solete. Now  we  accept  it  as  an  axiomatic  truth  that  ''  the  Church  hath 
power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies."  She  has  an  inherent  preroga- 
tive, within  well-defined  limits,  of  adapting  her  methods  to  the  ever- 
varying  needs  of  her  children,  all  down  the  long  ages  of  her  history ; 
she  has  no  need  to  refuse,  for  lack  of  ancient  procedure,  to  make  her 
organization  elastic  enough  to  minister  to  new  requirements  arising  from 
altered  conditions  of  life  and  development  among  the  people.  Has  not 
her  work  been  frequently  hampered  and  crippled  in  times  gone  by  from 
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failure  to  recognize  this,  and  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity  of 
*  lengthening  her  cords  and  strengthening  her  stakes,"  by  the  happy 
inspiration  of  a  new  departure  on  some  fresh  line  of  serviceable  adapta- 
tion of  her  store  of  treasure  to  new  needs,  while  those  needs  have  been 
seen,  and  to  some  extent  successfully  met,  by  earnest  men  outside  her 
communion.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  constitute  a  new  order  of 
Sunday  school  teachers,  publicly  and  officially  recognized  as  accredited 
ministers  of  the  Church,  and  taking  their  place  among  the  other  officers 
in  our  spiritual  machinery?  Would  not  such  a  recognition,  not  only 
greatly  encourage  these  workers,  but,  in  raising  their  tone  and  status, 
signally  improve  the  quality  of  their  work  ?  Would  it  not  be  found  that 
such  a  sanction  given  to  their  position  would  create  an  esprit  de  carps 
most  valuable  in  increasing  their  efficiency,  by  stimulating  them  con- 
stantly to  strive  to  attain  the  higher  ideal  thus  placed  before  them  ?  It 
may  be  objected  that  such  feelings  are  purely  sentimental,  and  that  the 
pleasure  found  in  the  work  should  be  its  own  and  only  reward ;  but, 
after  all,  even  sanctified  human  nature  is  moved  to  a  great  extent  by 
sentiment,  and  a  heightened  respect  for  their  position  and  duties  .arising 
from  a  more  hearty  recognition  of  them  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church, 
could  not  be  considered  a  morbid  or  unworthy  emotion. 

After  a  certain  period  of  probation  satisfactorily  passed  through,  there 
might  possibly  be  a  public  admission  into  such  an  order,  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  certificate  or  badge,  at  an  impressive  service.  Perhaps 
the  bishop  himself  might  find  it  practicable,  after  Confirmation  services, 
to  admit  candidates  well-approved  and  presented  by  their  clergy,  and  by 
a  few  kind  fatherly  words  deepen  the  sense  of  responsibility  as  well  as 
that  of  glad  thankfulness  for  the  high  honour  of  being  called  to  fill  even 
the  lowest  place  among  those  who  humbly  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
Master's  injunction,  "  Feed  My  lambs." 


ADDRESSES. 

(i)  The  Importance  of  the  Sunday  School  at  the  Present 

Crisis,  and  its  Value,  Coupled  with  Church  Catechizing, 

AS  A  Preparation  for  Confirmation, 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Vicar  of  S.  Jude's,  South 

Kensington,  and  Prebendary  of  Wells. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  after  the  very  able  and  exhaustive  papers  to  which  we  have  just 
listened,  for  a  speaker  to  add  anything  which  shall  be  really  an  addition  to  the  dis- 
cussion, and  not  merely  a  saying  over  again  what  has  been  already  brought  forward. 
My  instructions,  moreover,  confine  me  to  one  branch  of  the  very  large  subject  which 
is  before  us.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  Church's  machinery  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young  may  be  compared  to  a  chain  with  three  links,  and  while  the 
use  of  the  chain  comes  from  the  proper  connection  and  united  force  of  the  whole,  the 
strength  of  the  chain  is  no  greater  than  its  weakest  link.  Each  link,  therefore,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  These  three  links  are — first,  the  daily  religious  instruction  in  our 
elementary  schools;  secondly,  the  weekly  instruction  in  our  Sunday  schools;  and 
thirdly,  the  catechizing  in  the  Chtirch. 

The  first  of  these  is  not  under  discussion  this  evening.     We  start  with  the  second, 
and  we  have  to  consider  the  very  great  importance  of  our  Sunday  school  system  to 
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the  Church  and  to  the  nation — to  the  cause  of  true  religion  in  the  nation — at  what  is 
spoken  of  as  the  present  crisis.  What,  then,  is  the  present  crisis  ?  It  arises  from 
two  causes. 

(1)  From  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  the  religious  question  in  our  Board  schools. 

(2)  From  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  our  Voluntary  schools,  in  the  face  of  an 
apparently  determined  eflPort  to  crush  them  out  of  existence  in  favour  of  the  Board 
school  systeA. 

Now  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  not  an  alarmist  upon  either  of  these  two  points. 
I  fully  recognize  the  conscientious  and  excellent  way  in  which  religious  instruction  has- 
been  and  is  being  given  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Board  schools  of  England. 
The  Board  school  teachers,  as  well  as  the  Church  school  teachers,  are,  as  a  body,  I 
believe,  doing  their  duty  in  this  matter,  both  as  regards  what  they  teach  and  what» 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  and  the  regulations  of  a  School  Board,  they 
refrain  from  teaching.     Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  people  of  England  will  ever  coun- 
tenance anything  but  Christian  teaching  for  their  children.      Nor,  with  regard  to  the 
Second  cause,  do  I  believe,  though  the  forces  are  against  us,  and  the  battle  sometimes 
seems  hopeless,  that  the  Churchmen  of  England  will  ever  consent  to  the  schools  they 
have  received  as  a  heritage,  and  maintained  at  such  sacrifices,  being  handed  over  to  a 
Board.     But  whatever  we  may  feel  as  to  the  ultimate  issue,  the  crisis  is  a  grave  one» 
simply  because  we  have  no  guarantee,  no  settled  pledge  on  which  we  can  rely,  that 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  religious  teaching  in  our  Board  schools,  even  at 
the  point  at  which  it  exists  to-day.     Certainly  we  shall  not  if  our  Church  schools  go. 
It  is  this  want  of  guarantee  then,  coupled  with  the  inability  to  give  definite  Church 
teaching  in   our  Board  schools,  that  together  constitute  the  urgency  of  not  merely 
maintaining  our  Church  day  schools,  but  of  maintaining  and  developing  our  Church 
Sunday  school  system.     Now  the  history  of  the  Sunday  school  system,  and  the  way  in 
which  its  importance  as  a  regular  and  recognized  part  of  the  Church's  organization  has 
grown,  is  not  a  little  suggestive.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  in  1781  Robert 
Raikes  and  Dr.  Stock  of  Gloucester,  first   began  to  gather  the  children  who  were 
running  wild  in  the  streets  on  a  Sunday,  for  simple  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
and  the  elements  of  religion,  they  had  no  idea  how  gigantic  and  important  a  machine 
they  were  setting  in  motion.  It  was  not,  moreover,  primarily,  or  at  any  rate  exclusively, 
a  religious  movement.    The  elementary  teaching  those  children  got  on  Sunday  was 
their  only  teaching.    There  was  no  National  Society  in  those  days.    And  when  a  little 
later  on  the  National  School  movement  was  set  on  foot,  and  day  schools  were  more 
generally  opened,  in  which,  it  is  important  to  remember,  religious  instruction  was 
always  an  essential  feature,  it  seemed  as  if  Robert  Raikes'  movement  had  done  its 
work,  and  the  Sunday  school  was  no  longed  needed.    But,  thank  God,  the  effort  then 
begun  never  died  away ;  on  the  contrary,  it  grew  and  increased,  and  all  along  the 
early  days  of  our  Church  school  system  it  was  a  humble  but  efficient  auxiliary  in  the 
religious  education  of  the  young.      Then  came  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  at 
once  the  Sunday  school  sprang  into  importance.     At  the  present  moment,  in  the  case 
of  a  great  many  of  our  children,  the  Sunday  school  is  the  only  opportunity  we  have  of 
imparting  definite  Church  teaching  ;  the  only  means  we  have  of  supplementing  what* 
with  all  its  excellencies,  we  as  Churchmen  must  still  hold  to  be  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Board  school  system ;  supplementing  moreover,  forging  another  link  in  the  chain 
with,  the  definite  religious  instruction  and  Church  teaching  we  are  able  to  give  in  our 
Church  schools,  and  the  right  to  give  which  we  must  defend  and  maintain  to  the  very 
utmost  of  our  power. 

And  both  links  are  worth  maintaining.    Our  Sunday  school  system  is  well  worth 
maintaining.     It  is  the  fashion,  I  know,  in  some  quarters  to  decry  it,  and  to  speak  of 
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It  as  a  failure.  Bat  its  work  and  influence  have  not  been  in  vain.  In  spite  of  all  its 
imperfections  it  has  been  beneficial  in  the  maintenance  of  true  religion.  It  has  helped 
in  the  inculcation  of  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.  Abundant  testimony 
has  been  borne  to  its  value.  "  I  don't  believe,**  once  said  Mr.  John  Bright,  "that  all 
the  statesmen  in  existence — I  don*t  believe  all  the  efforts  they  have  ever  made — ^have 
tended  so  much  to  the  greatness  and  true  happiness,  the  security  and  glory  of  this 
country,  as  have  the  efforts  of  Sunday  school  teachers.**  While  the  Eklucation  Com- 
missioners of  1888  in  their  report  stated  that  even  those  witnesses  who  most 
strenuously  advocated  the  secularization  of  public  elementary  education,  **most 
emphatically  declared  that  they  regarded  religion  as  the  true  basis  of  education,*'  and 
that  in  their  conclusions  they  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  "  Sunday  schools  are  an 
essential  and  integral  part  of  the  machinery  for  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the 
young,  and  that  their  work  in  the  past  has  been  of  vast  importance." 

Recognizing,  then,  the  enormous  importance  of  our  Sunday  schools,  what  is  our  duty 
in  respect  of  them  ?  Clearly,  not  merely  to  maintain  them,  but  to  maintain  them  in 
the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Sunday 
school  teaching  to-day  is  a  very  different  thing  in  many  cases,  if  not  altogether,  from 
what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Our  children  are  better  taught  in  the  day  schools, 
and  they  come  to  the  Sunday  school  with  a  far  higher  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Bible 
history,  geography,  and  so  forth,  than  they  used  to  have.  This  demands  on  the  part 
of  our  teachers  a  two-fold  care.  First,  that  they  are  themselves  thoroughly  furnished 
and  equipped  for  their  work,  sparing  no  pains  or  diligence  in  the  preparation  of  their 
lesson  ;  and  second,  that  they  lay  great  stress  upon  that  which  is  now  more  than  ever 
the  peculiar  function  and  glory  of  the  Sunday  school,  I  mean  the  personal  and 
practical  application  of  the  truths  which  are  taught,  and  the  loving  personal  influence 
over  the  scholars. 

I  must  not  enlarge  upon  this  point,  but  I  will  venture  to  refer  all  heads  of  Sunday 
schools  to  an  admirable  paper  in  the  October  number  of  the  Church  of  England 
Sunday  School  Magazine^  the  organ  of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School 
Institute,  by  Canon  Diggle,  of  Liverixwl,  entitled  "  How  to  make  our  Sunday  Schools 
more  efficient"  And  I  will  throw  out  for  discussion  the  suggestion  as  to  whether  we 
could  not  follow,  in  the  matter  of  our  Sunday  school  teachers,  the  lead  given  by  the 
Education  Department  with  day  school  teachers,  and  form  central  training  classes  in 
some  of  our  large  centres  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  Sunday  school  teachers  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  The  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute  is  prepared,  as  far 
as  its  funds  will  allow,  to  aid  in  such  work ;  and  indeed  the  promotion  of  it  is  one  of 
the  recognized  objects  of  the  development  of  its  work,  which  it  is  undertaking  in 
connection  with  the  Jubilee  Fund.  We  have  very  much  at  heart  the  securing  greater 
efficiency  in  Sunday  school  teaching,  and  most  gladly  will  we  welcome  any  help  in 
attaining  our  end.  I  believe  these  central  training  classes,  if  properly  worked,  will 
\y&  very  valuable  agencies.  May  I  also  mention  that  we  have  on  foot  a  scheme, 
limited,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  at  present,  for  lack  of  funds,  but  which  we  hope  may  grow 
and  become  part  of  our  organization,  of  providing  a  Home  of  Rest  for  Sunday  school 
teachers  ;  a  place  to  which  those  unable  to  provide  change  of  air  and  scene,  so  often 
necessary  in  our  large  towns  or  after  sickness,  for  themselves,  may  go  for  a  time  and 
be  recruited  for  their  work.  We  do  hope  that  the  Church  at  large  will  support  us 
liberally  in  this  and  all  our  endeavours  to  help  to  make  as  efficient  as  possible  its 
Sunday  school  work,  at  this  time  more  than  ever  important. 

Now  just  a  word  upon  the  third  link  in  our  chain — Church  catechizing ;  the  carrying 
out,  that  is,  of  the  provision  of  the  fifty-ninth  canon,  which  enjoins  the  public  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  in  the  Church  "  upon  every  Sunday  and  holy  day,*'  in  the  elements 
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of  the  Christian  faith.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  all  the  details  and  methods  of 
catechizing ;  there  are  those  present  who,  I  doubt  not,  are  far  greater  masters  in  the 
art  than  I  am,  and  at  whose  feet  I  would  gladly  sit  and  learn. 

But  I  will  say  this  first  of  all — that  just  as  the  Sunday  school  is  to  supplement  and 
not  supplant  the  religious  teaching  in  the  day  school,  so  catechizing  in  Church  is  to 
supplement  and  not  to  supplant  the  Sunday  school.  The  three  are  parts  of  a  whole ; 
they  are  links  in  a  chain,  no  one  of  which  can  be  let  go  without  harm  or  loss.  The  par- 
ticular aspect  of  Church  catechizing  which  is  before  us,  is  catechizing  as  a  preparation 
for  confirmation.  Now  I  suppose  I  am  only  uttering  the  experience  of  most  of  my 
brethren,  when  I  say  that  the  ignorance  of  Bible  facts,  and  elementary  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith,  of  even  the  language  of  the  Church  catechism,  which  is  displayed  by 
some  candidates  for  confirmation  from  the  upper  classes,  especially  the  boys,  is  some- 
thing appalling.  It  is  not  only  the  parochial  clergy  who  find  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  headmaster  of  one  of  our  large  public  schools  finds  it  necessary  to  send  a  letter 
to  the  parents  of  boys  who  are  of  an  age  to  be  confirmed,  calling  attention,  these  are 
the  exact  words,  "to  a  difficulty  which  annually  presents  itself  in  the  matter  of 
preparing  boys  for  Confirmation  at  school.  We  are  bound  to  see  that  each  candidate 
knows  his  Catechism  thoroughly  before  being  presented  to  the  bishop.  But  not  un- 
frequently  boys  are  found  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  and  not  only  is  much  precious 
time  consumed  in  getting  it  learnt,  but  the  value  of  the  preparation  is  seriously  im- 
paired by  a  feeling  of  compulsion  which  ought  to  be  entirely  absent.  If  your  boy  is 
to  be  confirmed  next  term,  I  hope  I  may  rely  on  you  to  see  that  he  can  at  least  say 
liis  Catechism  before  he  returns  from  the  holidays." 

The  carelessness,  or  apathy,  or  neglect  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  parents  of 
to-day,  in  a  matter  for  which  they  are  primarily  and  ultimately  responsible,  is  a  very 
serious  matter  indeed.  Now  I  submit  that  by  the  weekly  or  even  monthly  (for  weekly 
is  not  always  possible)  catechizing  in  church,  we  at  least  provide  an  opportunity  for 
those  who  have  no  other  advantages,  to  learn  the  elements  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
Of  course  the  boy  or  girl  who  comes  only  to  the  catechizing  pannot  be  expected  to 
gain  the  same  benefit  as  the  one  who  goes  first  to  the  Sunday  school.  We  shall 
probably  all  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  whose  chapters  on  catechizing  and 
on  Sunday  schools,  in  his  recent  charge,  should  be  read  by  all,  that  '*  if  the  catechizing 
in  church  is  to  do  all  the  good  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  must  be  preceded,  and  prepared 
for,  by  teaching  in  the  Sunday  schools."  But  at  least  something  might  be  gained  if 
we  could  get  parents  of  the  upper  classes  to  bring  or  send  their  children  regularly  to 
the  catechizing,  and  still  more  if  we  could  enlist  their  help  in  working  up  the  lesson 
at  home  during  the  week.  I  hope  we  may  have  some  suggestions  as  to  how  this  need 
can  best  be  met.  I  may  mention  that  in  my  own  church  we  have  a  service  for 
children  every  Sunday  morning  at  9.45,  and  connected  with  it  a  week-day  Bible  class, 
which  I  have  reason  to  think  is  doing  good  work.  This  is  distinct  from  the  Sunday 
school  and  monthly  catechizing. 

The  point  for  us  to  lay  at  heart,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this :  We  live  in  very  critical 
limes.  The  assault  against  the  faith  has  reached  a  strength  and  openness  which  it 
never  had  before.  Scepticism  and  indifference  abound  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 
The  Church  of  Christ  has  a  sacred  charge  and  a  solemn  duty.  She  is  the  defender 
of  the  Faith  of  Christ  and  the  propagator  of  the  Faith  of  Christ.  She  has  a  duty 
especially  towards  the  young.  It  it  is  hers  to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  praise  of  His  Holy  Name.  No  effort  can  be  too  great,  no 
sacrifice  too  vast,  to  carry  out  this  duty,  in  dependence  upon  the  help  and  blessing  of 
her  Lord,  whose  promised  Spirit  will  ever  be  poured  out,  as  of  old,  upon  those  who  seek 
it.     Every  agency  which  is  at  hand  must  be  used  and  improved  to  the  very  utmost. 
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Then,  and  then  only,  in  answer  to  the  Church's  prayer  and  to  meet  the  Church's 
need,  may  we]expect  the  Divine  favour  and  blessing  to  rest  upon  our  work* 


(2)  How  TO  KEEP  IN  Religious  Fellowship  and  under  Religious 
Influence  those  who  have  been  Confirmed. 

The  Very  Rev.  FRANCIS  PiGOU,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Bristol. 

The  subject  immediately  before  us,  "  How  to  keep  in  religious  fellowship  and  under 
religious  influence  those  who  have  been  confirmed/'  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  one 
well  worthy  of  consideration  at  a  Church  Congress.  It  is  a  question  very  near  to  the 
heart  of,  and  often  asked  by  clergy  of  both  town  and  village,  because  of  the  con- 
fessed and  deplored  apparent  leakage  of  spiritual  force  which  comes  from  want  of 
this  sustained  fellowship,  and  the  felt  difficulty  of  retaining  a  hold  over  those  who, 
at  one  particular  time  of  their  life,  have  been  under  very  definite  religious  influence. 
Clergy  present,  and  £eur  beyond  these  walls,  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  mind  of  a  layman  on  this  question,  and  especially  the  mind  of  one  so  well 
known  as  Lord  Meath,  for  the  deep  interest  he  takes  in  "the  things  which 
accompany  salvation.'*  We  clergy  are  glad  not  only  that  this  question  should  be 
dealt  with  from  the  layman's  *'  standpoint,"  but  also  because  we  feel  that  so  much 
lies  in  the  power  of  a  godly  layman  to  give  practical  effect  to  suggestions  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  observation  and  life  experience. 

If  of  interest  to  the  layman,  of  how  much  greater  interest  is  this  question  to  those 
to  whom,  as  part  of  their  ministry,  the  golden  opportunity  periodically  comes,  and 
with  whom  lies  the  responsibility  of  preparing  and  presenting  candidates?  Probably 
in  no  one  particular  or  detail  of  their  ministry  is  the  contrast  more  striking  between 
past  and  present  than  in  the  care,  pains,  and  thought  bestowed  on  the  preparation 
of  a  confirmee.  How  many  tell  us  that  they  had  no  preparation  worth  speaking  of 
for  their  confirmation.  We  were  at  school,  far  from  home.  The  solicitude  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  boyhood  or  girlhood  was  not  once  what  it  is  now. 
Some  of  us  cannot  recall  any  definite  teaching  nor  earnest  words  spoken  to  us  such  as 
a  boy  in  his  own  college  chapel  now  has  and  appreciates.  I  can  just  remember  how  we 
were  asked  if  any  of  us  would  like  to  be  confirmed.  I  was  given  a  card  of  admission 
to  a  particular  church  where  a  confirmation  was  to  be  held.  I  asked  our  headmaster 
if  I  was  to  attend  a  class  for  preparation,  and  his  reply  is  memorable  :  "  Oh  1  no. 
You  are  in  the  first  class  here,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient."  Not  a  word  of  "  ghostly 
counsel "  was  given  to  me  on  the  eve  of  my  confirmation  ;  there  was  no  explanation 
of  the  rite  itself,  no  careful  instruction  spread  over  many  days,  not  a  word  of  com- 
mendatory prayer.  I  went  up  to  the  chancel  in  a  crowd,  knowing  only  the  imposition 
of  fingers,  and  I  left  that  church  with  none  to  shepherd  me  after  my  confirmation,  or 
to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  it  or  me.  My  experience  is  by  no  means  singular. 
It  tallies  with  that  of  many  more.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  there  should  be  leakage, 
but  that  confirmation  should  have  survived  such  a  travesty  of  it.  How  is  it  now  ? 
The  young  are  long  apprised  of  an  intended  confirmation.  Notice  is  given  months 
beforehand.  Classes  for  definite  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  and  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  practice  are  spread  over  weeks,  in  some  cases  over  months, 
with  all  the  strain  on  earnestness  and  the  testing  of  serious  intention  which  leisurely 
preparation  involves.  Especial  pains  is  taken  to  explain  Holy  Baptism  in  relation  to 
confirmation  ;  the  nature  and  limit  of  sponsorial  engagements  ;  the  solemnity  of  a 
vow  ;  the  requisite  conditions  of  its  fulfilment ;  the  place  and  privilege  of  means  of 
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grace,  and  especially  of  Holy  Communion.  The  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  made  the 
occasion  of  solemn  devotional  exercises,  of  much  supplication  for  the  shedding  abroad 
of  the  love  of  God  over  young  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  quiet  and  silent  prayer. 
Each  several  candidate  is  seen  and  prayed  with  separately,  and  is  earnestly  by  name 
commended  to  God.  They  are  given  helpful  books,  and  encouraged  to  separate 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  from  worldly  pleasures,  and  anything  that  can  hinder 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  throughout  the  period  of  preparation ;  an  address  is  given 
on  the  very  eve  of  their  confirmation,  and  again  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  their 
confirmation.  Earnest  words  of  encouragement  are  spoken  to  them  as  they  approach 
their  first  communion,  and  ''fear  as  they  enter  the  cloud."  Everything,  in  feet, 
that  thought  and  experience  can  suggest  is  brought  to  bear  on  a  heart  when  most 
impressionable  and  susceptible,  when  '*it  is  soft  like  wax  to  receive  and  not 
hard  as  marble  to  engrave."  We  may  be  thankful  also  that  confirmations  are 
nowadays  conducted  in  a  manner  much  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  once 
obtained.  If  the  ideal  of  each  separate  candidate  receiving  by  himself  or  herself  the 
full  imposition  of  hands  and  being  separately  and  individually  commended  to  God 
cannot  in  all  cases  be,  yet  the  prevailing  rule  is  to  confirm  two  at  a  time,  and,  if 
possible,  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  interest,  not  at  some  distant  church  to  which 
candidates  are  brought  as  sheep  in  trucks,  with  all  the  distrait  and  fatigue  of  such 
arrangement,  but  to  some  neighbouring,  and,  still  better,  to  their  own  parish  church* 
in  which  from  childhood  they  have  worshipped,  whose  very  stones  shall  bear  witness  to 
their  vow,  encompassed  with  a  "  cloud  of  witnesses,"  with  tearful  solicitude  of  parents* 
and  prayerful  sympathy  of  friends.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  all  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  is  brought  to  bear,  is  focussed  on  a  candidate,  must  be  the  sorrow  if 
the  result  be  not  abiding,  if  the  good  desire  implanted  from  above  be  abortive,  if 
some  holy  resolution  be  not  kept ;  if  ''Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,"  be  the 
only  momentary  outcome  of  the  Spirit's  operation  and  of  human  counsel,  and  but 
little  or  no  trace  be  discernible  in  the  after  life  because  impressions  have  not  been 
saving  but  ephemeral. 

To  make  confirmation  a  life-long  reality,  and  not  a  fading  recollection,  a  *'  red-letter 
day  "  in  individual  spiritual  biography,  and  not  one  of  many  incidents  which  slip  out 
of  memory,  I,  for  one,  do  most  strongly  feel  that  fifteen  years  of  age,  corresponding 
with  a  crisis  in  the  natural  life,  should  be  the  very  earliest  at  which  candidates  should 
be  presented.  Looking  back  upon  many  years  of  ministry,  I  can  confidently  say  that  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  confirmees  with  whom  I  have  had  to  do — and  I  can  count 
them  by  hundreds — who  have  been  presented  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  as  late  as 
twenty  or  twenty-five,  have  invariably  been  the  most  faithful  to  their  vows,  and  the 
most  reliable.  And  this  is  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me 
increasingly  to  have  largely  to  do  with  the  subject  before  us.  If  we  are  to  retain  our 
confirmees  in  religious  fellowship,  and  keep  them  under  religious  influence,  how 
much  depends  on  what  they  are  taught,  and  on  their  own  intelligent  understanding 
of  baptismal  promises,  of  sponsorial  engagements  with  their  limits,  and  the  relation  of 
Holy  Baptism  to  confirmation.  If  a  child  be  encouraged  to  be  confirmed  because  it  is 
intended  to  hold  a  confirmation  at  some  convenient  time  and  place,  and  the  suggestion 
come  only  from  parent  or  teacher ;  if  it  be  confirmed  from  a  vague  and  purposeless 
acquiescence  in  a  rite  established  by  the  Church ;  if — and  at  the  risk  of  being  mis- 
understood— if  it  be  with  a  view  to  its  being  admitted,  as  early  as  possible, 
to  Holy  Communion,  I  fear  this  is  but  to  foster  a  premature  and  hotbed  religion  ;  it  is 
to  cast  your  seed  on  soil  where  there  is  not  much  earth.  But  if  confirmation  be  a  soul 
crisis,  it  must  be  a  soul  transaction.  Baptismal  privileges  must,  surely,  be  consciously 
realized,  and  the  conditions  on  which,  as  infants,  we  were  accepted  into  the  Church  must 
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be  consdoosly  and  personally  fulfilled,  unless  Holy  Baptism  be  regarded  as  working  a 
miiade  of  grace,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  superstitions  charm.  The  baptized  infant 
most  at  some  time  do  what  God-parents  promised  it  would  do.  It  must  repent, 
believe,  and  obey.  It  must  understand  what  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience  are  both 
by  subjective  experience  and  practical  proof.  This,  in  other  words,  is  to  teach  it 
in  our  preparatory  instruction  to  act  on  the  felt  motions  of  that  Blessed  Spirit  Who 
moved  over  the  waters  of  its  spiritual  life  at  the  Font,  and  Who  creates  a  sense  of  sinful- 
ness, gives  us  to  see  our  need  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  enables  us  to 
apprehend  and  apply  to  our  own  sinful  souls  the  precious  blood-shedding,  and  so 
awakens  to  a  perception  of  redeeming  love  that  that  love  constrains.  The  outcome 
•of  godly  sorrow  and  lively  faith,  all  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  inclining  of  the 
heart  to  holy  obedience,  and  to  that  decision  for  God  which  prompts  us  once  for  all, 
to  say,  '*  My  heart  is  fixed,  O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed."  In  proportion  as  confirmation 
is  regarded  as  the  occasion  of  a  true  conversion,  as  a  soul  crisis,  rather  than  as  the 
^te  to  Holy  Communion  only,  will  that  opportunity  under  God  be  potential  and 
blessed,  all  means  of  grace  will  be  seen  in  their  true  light,  and  will  fall  naturally  into 
their  place.  Holy  Communion  will  be  valued  with  its  frequent  opportunities  for  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  repentance  and  faith,  as  the  occasion- of  a  renewed  dedication  of 
self,  as  the  ever  present  source  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  heavenly  benediction.  I  quite 
allow  that  a  course  of  preparation  such  as  this,  in  part  catechetical,  in  part  addressing 
itself  to  the  personal  realization  of  great  spiritual  convictions,  spread  over  many  weeks, 
with  decision  for  Christ  in  view,  insisted  on,  pressed  on  the  individual  candidate,  is 
for  some  far  too  searching  and  requiring.  If  the  thought  of  being  confirmed  be 
associated  vrith  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  *'  outing,"  or  religious  holiday ;  if  it  be  a 
suggestion  from  outside,  rather  than  the  prompting  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  within ; 
if  it  be  looked  upon  as  conformity  with  what  is  established  by  Apostolic  use,  and 
removing  a  bar  to  Holy  Communion,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  some  attend  a  few 
classes,  and  then  "  go  away."  In  spring-time  some  blossoms  set,  some  Call.  Autumn 
winds  sift  the  fruit  in  our  orchards.  If  we  clergy  would,  in  some  d^;ree,  save 
ourselves  from  that  disappointment  which  every  clergyman — more  or  less—feels, 
it  would  be  better  far  to  present  the  few  who  have  decided  for  Christ  than  to  crowd 
chancels  with  those  who  have  no  real  intention  of  yielding  themselves  up  to  Him. 
Better  be  indifferent  to  the  comments  which  might  be  made  to  their  prejudice,  that 
they  had  nbt  looked  up  candidates,  and  so  forth,  than  vie  with  some  neighbouring 
parish  in  boasting  of  how  many  they  have  presented.  I  would  far  rather  present  to  the 
bishop  the  few  who,  so  far  as  human  judgment  can  go,  are  likely  to  be  steadfast,  and 
not  bring  reproach  on  this  ordinance,  than  the  many  who  come  with  halting  step 
and  undecided  mind.   After  all,  it  is  quality^  not  quantity^  which  God  desires. 

As  regards  keeping  in  religious  fellowship  and  under  religious  influence  those 
who  have  been  confirmed,  you  naturally  now  ask,  What  have  you  to  suggest? 
Not  much,  I  fear,  if  anything,  which  an  experienced  parish  priest  will  not  already  have 
thought  of  and  attempted,  but  something  which  may  be  of  help  to  men  of  less 
experience.  You  will  have  noticed  that  beneath  the  huge  caldrons  at  our  iron  works 
moulds  of  sand  are  ready  and  prepared  into  which  is  run  the  metal  as  it  flows  liquid 
and  heated  from  the  furnace.  The  metal  is  given  definite  shape  before  it  can 
become  cool.  A  hint  for  us  where  the  preparations  such  as  I  have  sketched  out 
increase  in  devotion,  even  to  white  heat,  as  the  day  of  confirmation  draws  near. 
When  all  is  aglow  with  earnest  purpose  and  kindled  resolve,  it  is  best  to 
remind  the  candidate  that  impressions  are  ephemeral  and  that  excited  feelings  are  nut 
reliable — stirrings  of  the  spiritual  life  are  as  pufis  of  air  from  the  far  off  land  of  blessed - 
that  if  all  this  is  to  endure  and  not  evaporate,  it  must,  like  a  precipitate  for  a 
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time  held  in  solution,  be  crystallized  into  some  definite  form  of  practical  work.  One 
very  needful  lesson  to  impress  on  your  candidate  is  that  we  need  Christ,  and  that 
Christ  needs  us ;  •  that  we  are  individual  members  of  His  Church,  each  with  its 
separate  use  and  place.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  keep  a  list  at  hand  of  moulds  into 
which  the  molten  metal  may  be  at  once  run  and  given  form.  The  clergyman  should 
know  what  he  wants,  and  be  able  to  select  his  tools  accordingly.  *'  To  every  man  his 
work  is  given."  This  is  to  enlist  recruits  in  that  *'band  whose  hearts  God  has 
touched."  My  own  invariable  rule  was  to  persuade  one  to  be  a  district  visitor,  or 
Sunday  school  teacher,  to  join  a  Church  guild,  a  communicants'  union,  a  Bible  class, 
and  any  particular  association  at  work  in  the  parish  for  the  general  promotion  of 
its  spiritual  welfare.  These,  nowadays,  in  both  town  and  country  parishes,  are  so 
numerous  and  diversified  as  to  make  any  mention  of  them  in  detail  unnecessary. 
If  I  do  not  make  mention  of  purely  secular  institutions,  e.g,^  clubs  for  recreation, 
institutes,  reading  rooms,  penny  readings,  and  much  else  that  addresses  itself  to  very 
important  but  other  aspects  of  life,  it  is  because  I  am  more  concerned  with  distinctly 
spiritual  influences,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  spiritual  influence  which  tells. 

Plants  of  a  heavenly  Father's  planting  in  the  nursery  of  all  the  days  which  preceded 
confirmation,  they  have  now  to  be  transplanted  into  the  soil  of  Christian  activity,  and 
to  bring  forth  fruit  as  the  best  evidence  of  a  true  conversion.  The  inducements  to 
fall  away  are  so  many,  it  is  so  well  known  that  our  worst  temptations  often  follow 
quick  on  our  holiest  seasons,  that  I  feel  most  strongly  how  imperative  it  is  that, 
without  a  day's  delay,  we  should  thus  endeavour  to  help  them  to  pay  the  vows  they 
have  made.  Neither  we  nor  they  can  expect  that  the  Mount  Tabor  glow  shall  remain ; 
it  would  be  neither  natural  nor  healthy.  And,  next  to  means  of  grace,  what  so  braces 
our  spiritual  life  and  is  as  a  tonic  to  the  spiritually-minded,  than  earnest  and  active 
work  for  our  Lord  ?  It  is  of  use  to  give  each  one  confirmed  a  memorial  card  of  their 
confirmation  and^emier  Communion^  to  be  kept  in  their  Bibles  or  in  some  conspicuous 
place.  A  book  of  devotion,  suited  to  their  capacity,  with  their  name  written  therein 
by  yourself,  is  not  to  be  despised.  How  necessary,  if  you  would  keep  that  religious 
fellowship,  is  the  monthly  or  quarterly  gathering,  and  the  anniversary,  if  possible, 
of  their  confirmation  in  the  church  in  which  they  were  confirmed,  or  in  some 
neighbouring  church,  where  someone  of  experience  should  address  them,  and  all 
partake  tc^ether  of  the  Holy  Communion.  How  essential  that  they  join  some 
Communicants'  Union  or  Guild,  wiih  rules  of  life  not  too  exacting  or  deterrent. 
Do  nqt  many  need  Bible  classes  for  fuller  instruction,  where,  leaving  the  principles 
of  the  doctrine,  we  go  on  to  perfection,  and  teach  that  holiness  must  be  the  goal ; 
that  that  is  an  imperfect  view  of  salvation  which  limits  its  mercy  to  forgiveness ;  that 
holiness  as  well  as  pardon  is  of  faith,  and  that  He  Who  has  begun  the  good  work 
will  perform  it  if  we  trust  Him  as  much  for  constant  grace  as  for  past  remission  of  sin  ? 
In  our  restless  age,  when  all  are  on  the  move,  and  those  you  have  shepherded 
migrate  elsewhere  and  pass  out  of  your  hands,  a  letter  of  commendation  to  the  vicar 
of  the  parish  in  which  any  propose  settling  is  some  guarantee  that  they  are  not  lost 
sight  of,  and  evidence  of  your  continued  interest  in  them.  Keeping  the  name  and 
address  of  each  by  you,  yon  may  from  time  to  time  write  a  letter  making  enquiry  of 
them,  assuring  them  of  your  continued  prayerful  interest  in  them.  A  Christmas  or 
Easter  card  is  valued.  All  this  direct  or  indirect  endeavour  entails  trouble ;  but  is 
it  not  well  worth  it  ?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  watch  over,  encourage,  and  in  any 
degree  help  those  who  have  at  any  time  "  been  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
world  to  come,"  so  that  should  any  one  fall  away,  you  cannot  lay  their  fall  to  your 
charge  ?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  try  to  keep  those  who  are  seals  to  your  ministry 
unspotted  from  the  world  ?    Can  we  afford  to  lose  sight  of,  and  lose  touch  with» 
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those  who  once  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  not  to  help  them  in  the  midst  of 
temptation  to  live  as  faithful  witnesses  for  Christ  ? 

How  much  lies  in  the  power  of  parents  to  encourage  or  discourage  their  children 
in  the  way  of  godliness  ?  Within  my  own  experience  very  real  difficulty  has  been 
sometimes  where  you  should  least  expect  to  find  it,  and  worldly  parents  with  worldly 
views  for  their  children  are  in  some  cases  gravely  responsible  for  the  unsteadfastness 
of  the  child.  In  faith  and  prayer  we  can  but  commend  all  God  has  allowed 
us  by  His  Spirit  to  influence  to  His  loving  care.  Human  effort  is  limited. 
The  husbandman  has  long  patience  until  he  receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rain. 
The  time  of  independence  of  thought,  life,  choice,  action,  comes,  and  ireewill  is  a 
factor  which  we  have  to  reckon  with  in  individual  lives.  I  believe  that  no  word 
spoken  for  God  is  as  if  it  had  not  been  spoken  ;  that  what  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  is 
never  forgotten ;  that  no  labour  in  the  Lord  is  vain.  We  cast  our  seed  on  the  waters 
to  find  it  after  many  days.  All  ministers  of  experience  confirm  the  truth  and 
reality  of  after-convictions.  If  in  some  cases  we  are  tempted  to  think  our  efforts  have 
been  in  vain,  many  of  us  know  how,  in  sickness  or  sorrow,  or  even  on  the  bed 
of  death,  that  which  was  taught  in  childhood  is  then  revived  with  wondrous 
power,  like  seeds  long  sheltered  from  the  air  revive  when  moisture  touches  them. 
God  only  can  pass  sentence  on  a  soul.  We  look  too  much  on  the  darker  side  of  things, 
and  sit  too  often  in  our  desponding  moods  under  our  juniper  tree.  We  do  well  to  look 
sometimes  at  the  brighter  side,  and  think  how  many  thousands  are  living  consistent 
Christian  lives,  working  earnestly  in  the  Master's  cause,  burning  and  shining  lights 
in  their  day.  Of  how  many  places  might  it  be  said,  '*  I  have  much  people  in  this 
city  ?  "  How  many  godly  laymen  and  women,  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  in  the 
different  spheres  and  vocations  of  life,  are  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
in  all  things.  And  in  this  widespread  fellowship  in  faith  and  practice,  this  free- 
masonry of  spiritual  power,  there  is  a  retention  of  early  religious  influence  and  a 
communion  of  saints,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  the  day  of  Christ  we  shall  first  find 
that  we  have  not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain,  that  though  we  may  sow  ia 
tears  we  shall  reap  in  joy. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  W.  S.  Carter,  Organizing  Secretary  of  the  Young 

Men's  J*riendly  Society,  and  Sunday  Evening  Lecturer 

at  S.  Andrew's,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N. 

I  AM  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  in  any  degree  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
Sunday  school  work  at  the  present  crisis,  or  its  value,  if  I  speak  during  the  few 
minutes  which  are  allotted  to  me  solely  upon  the  second  point  in  our  programme 
to-night :  '*  How  to  keep  in  Religious  Fellowship  those  who  have  been  Confirmed." 
My  work  during  the  last  eight  years  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  young  men  in 
connection  with  the  Young  Men's  Friendly  Society,  to  which  Lord  Meath  has  already 
alluded,  and  when  I  have  asked  clergy  in  various  parts  of  the  country  how  it  is  that 
they  have  not  united  their  work  with  the  general  work  of  the  Church  for  young  men, 
theur  answer  has  been,  in  many  cases,  that  they  are  so  distracted  and  bewildered  by 
the  number  of  societies  which  claim  their  sup|>ort.  They  point  not  only  to  the 
Young  Men's  Friendly  Society,  but  to  the  *' Anti-Gambling  League,"  the  "Church 
of  England  Young  Men's  Society,"  the  «  Church  Lads'  Brigade,"  the  "  Men's  Help 
Society,"  and  (now)  the  "  Brotherhood  of  S.  Andrew."  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
these  societies  ought  to  be  combined.  Why,  they  are  all  starving  !  I  have  taken 
some  trouble  to  go  through  the  last  reports  of  several  of  these  societies,  and  I  find 
they  all  tell  the  same  tale  of  a  wasteful,  suicidal  "  piling-up  "  of  expenditure,  the 
greater  part  of  which  might  be  saved  if  they  would  only  consent  to  combine. 
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Few  people  can  know  better  than  does  the  Earl  of  Meath  the  importance  of  the 
work  for  young  men  which  he  has  advocated.  If  he  were  not  sitting  upon  this 
platform  I  should  be  tempted  to  go  into  particulars  which,  indeed,  might  be  startling. 
This  I  will  say,  that  if  the  Voung  Men's  Friendly  Society  is  now  (as  it  is)  the  largest 
society  in  the  country  for  dealing  with  Church  work  amongst  young  men,  numbering 
as  it  does  35tOOO  associates  and  members,  and  nearly  550  branches  and  affiliated 
societies,  it  owes  its  present  existence  to  the  munificent  generosity  of  Lord  Meath  him- 
self. Without  the  aid  which  he  has  so  liberally  given,  the  society  would  long  ago  have 
come  to  an  end.  I  ask  you  as  Churchmen,  whether  it  is  right  that  a  society  which  is 
doin^  the  Church's  work  for  young  men  should  be  dependent  upon  the  life  of  a  single 
individual.  Even  if  his  lordship  were  willing  (as  I  have  little  doubt  he  would  be)  to 
continue  his  present  support  to  the  society,  it  is  not  a  good,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory,  it 
is  not  a  right  basis  for  any  society  to  be  on.  If  all  the  money  which  is  now  wasted 
upon  office  expenditure,  and  secretaries*  salaries,  and  so  forth,  in  these  different 
societies  could  be  saved,  not  only  would  there  be  enough  to  support  one  great 
society,  but  there  would  be  a  large  balance  over  which  could  be  expended  upon 
useful  work  for  young  men.  I  am  speaking  my  own  mind,  I  know  I  am  speaking 
the  mind  of  Lord  Meath,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  saying  what  would  have  the  assent 
of  our  central  council,  when  I  say  that  the  Young  Men's  Friendly  Society  would  be 
perfectly  prepared  to  sign  its  own  death-warrant  to-morrow,  if  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  thought  some  other  society  preferable  to  it,  or  were  to  consent  to  combine  in 
one  great  whole  the  various  societies  now  doing  separate  work  for  young  men,  and 
to  undertake  to  withhold  their  patronage  from  any  new  organization. 


Thomas  Rutt,  Esq.,  London. 

Two  words  in  connection  with  the  first  part  of  our  subject  from  a  layman's  point  of 
view — the  importance  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  lives  of  our 
young  people.  I  want  to  say,  first,  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see 
Simday  schools  either  abolished  or  put  into  any  subordinate  place,  because  they  really 
form  almost  the  only  outlet  for  the  spiritual  work  of  the  layman.  We  know  that 
when  an  earnest-minded  layman  goes  to  his  clergyman,  and  says,  "  I  want  to  do 
some  spiritual  work,"  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  asked,  *'  Will  you  take  a  class  in 
the  Sunday  school  ? "  The  Church  has  suffered  in  days  gone  by  for  not  giving  the 
laity  work  to  do  when  they  were  anxious  to  work,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
great  mistake  if  we  were  to  put  our  Sunday  schools  on  one  side,  and  so  close  that 
outlet  for  the  energies  of  our  spiritually-minded  laymen.  The  second  point  is,  that  I 
think  we  should  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  put  our  Sunday  schools  into  a  subordinate 
position,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  influence  which  the  Sunday  school  teachers  .are 
able  to  exercise  over  the  scholars  in  their  class.  I  was  very  much  encouraged  by  what 
Mr.  Appleton  and  Prebendary  Eardley-Wilmot  said,  as  clergymen,  upon  these  two 
points ;  and,  as  a  layman,  I  would  strongly  emphasize  what  they  said  as  clergymen. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  against  catechizing  in  church.  That,  we  have  been 
told,  has  both  rubrical  and  canonical  authority,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  rubric 
was  put  into  the  Prayer-book  long  before  Sunday  schools  were  dreamt  of,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  if  the  rubric  were  to  be  re-written  at  the  present  day  we  might  have  in 
it  some  recognition  of  the  work  of  Sunday  schools  and  Sunday  school  teachers. 
Having  been  practically  connected  with  Sunday  schools  ever  since  the  time  of  my 
Confirmation,  one  has  naturally  gained  some  experience,  and  I  think  that  in  towns, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  small  country  parishes,  the  large  number  of  children 
gathered  at  the  catechetical  class  in  church  prevents  the  clergyman  having  that  indi- 
vidual knowledge  of  each  which  the  Sunday  school  teacher  may  possess  with  the  much 
smaller  number  in  his  class.  Resides,  the  children's  service  oi*^  catechizing  is,  in  many 
cases,  especially  in  large  towns,  delegated  to  the  curate,  and  we  know  that  curates 
are  "birds  of  passage."  Therefore,  whatever  influence  an  individual  curate  may 
have  been  able  to  secure  over  the  children  is  lost  when  he  is  removed  to  another 
sphere  of  labour,  while  the  Sunday  school  teacher  is  in  all  probability  a  resident  in 
tike  parish,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  permanency  enables  him  to  continue  his  influence 
over  the  scholar  at  the  time  when  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest  value,  when  the 
scholar  is  leaving  the  day  school  and  entering  upon  active  life.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  can  show  himself  the  true  friend  of  his  scholar,  advising  him 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life,  and  leading  him  on  to  Confirmation  and  Holy 
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Commanion.  These  are  my  two  reasons  for  wishing  Sunday  schools  to  be  more  fully 
recognized  by  the  Church — the  opportunity  they  give  earnest-minded  laymen  of  doing 
spiritual  work,  and  the  opportunity  which  they  afford  the  Sunday  school  teacher  of 
gaining  and  retaining  a  personal  influence  over  the  scholars  committed  to  his  charge. 


The  Rev.  Spencer  J.  Jones,  Rector  of  Moreton-in-Marsh. 

I  WILL  speak  only  about  one  thing,  as  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  other.  And 
first  I  would  ui|;e  upon  you  the  importance  of  keeping  firm  hold  upon  the  name 
Catechism.  I  think  you  will  find  that  when  clergy  and  teachers  are  preparing 
duFing  the  week  for  the  Catechism  they  are  doing  one  thing,  and  when  they  are  preparing 
for  what  is  called  a  children's  service  they  will  find  themselves  doing  another  thing. 
This  mistake  has,  I  think,  led  us  into  some  difficulties ;  and  instead  of  using  the 
Prayer-book  Catechism  as  the  text  of  all  our  work  we  have  attempted  the  impossible 
task  of  teaching  children  the  whole  Bible.  Now  I  will  address  myself  to  two  words 
— meaning  and  method.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  Catechism  ?  I  am,  of  course, 
speaking  after  Dupanloup,  as  he  also  spoke  according  to  the  Miihode  de  S,  Suipice.  By 
Catechism  I  mean  a  living  situation  having  for  its  end  and  aim  the  religious  education  of 
oar  children.  And  then,  as  regards  method,  I  do  not  thereby  mean  merely  a  mechanical 
operation  by. which  we  put  things  in  their  places  and  know  where  to  find  them,  but  I 
mean  method  in  the  sense  in  which  Coleridge  spoke  of  it  in  his  celebrated  essay,  as 
comprising  theory  as  well  as  practice.  It  is  where  the  catechist  has,  first,  a  well  con- 
ceived idea  of  the  whole  work,  and,  next,  has  discovered  the  proper  means  for  realizing 
it.  Not  very  long  ago,  after  giving  a  lecture  upon  this  subject  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
and  when  I  had  specially  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  method,  a  clergyman  told 
me  he  did  not  think  the  method  much  mattered  so  long  as  we  did  something  for  our 
children.  But  method  is  surely  what  we  do  need.  Let  us  apply  method,  then, 
first  to  the  children.  We  shall  then  teach  all  the  children  under  ten  years  principally 
in  the  Sunday  school,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  church,  whereas  children 
of  over  ten  years  will  be  taught  principally  in  church,  and  perhaps  nowhere  else. 
Again,  we  should  apply  method  to  the  "exercises"  of  the  Catechism,  and  even  to 
the  catechist  himself.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  say  why  we  take  one  exercise  in  one 
place  and  another  in  the  next,  and  by  skilfully  varying  the  exercises  we  shall  prevent 
monotony  and  secure  the  attention  of  the  children.  When  we  are  questioning,  for 
instance,  let  us  not  also  feel  obliged  to  be  instructing.  To  saturate  all  our  questions 
with  explanatory  talk  is  almost  certain  to  sicken  our  children.  And  so,  again,  let  the 
catechist  give  one  exercise  from  one  local  point — say  the  pulpit — and  another  from 
the  chancel  step  or  gangway.  Have  a  method  in  all  this,  and  the  children  will 
appreciate  the  variety.  Once  more,  let  us  use  method  in  regard  to  the  standard  of 
our  work.  What  we  need  is  such  a  standard  of  work  as  will  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  parish  priest.  It  is  useless  to  prescribe  methods  which  can  only 
be  digested  by  a  genius.  As  regards  the  position  of  laymen  in  this  work,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  allude  to  a  parish  in  Plaistow,  where  a  Board  school  master  takes  the 
questioning,  and  where  the  Gospel  is  read  at  the  lectern,  and  the  instruction  is  given 
by  two  other  laymen.  And  if  the  bishops  should  feel  disposed  to  sanction  and 
appoint  an  order  of  lay  catechists,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  them  in  the  Church,  as 
well  as  out  of  it. 

Walter  Mallock  Gee,  Esq.,  Brigade  Secretary  to  the 

Church  Lads'   Brigade. 

I  HOPE  my  former  work,  as  Central  Secretary  for  Juvenile  Work  of  the  Church  oi 
England  Temperance  Society,  and  my  present  work,  as  Brigade  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Lads*  Brigade,  and  the  close  connection  which  exists  between  them 
and  the  Sunday  school  will  be  excuse  enough  for  me  saying  a  word  or  two 
and  throwing  out  a  suggestion,  although  I  am  afraid  it  may  not  be  a  pleasant 
one  to  many  here,  yet  treasurers  of  Sunday  school  committees  may  appreciate 
it.  What  is  the  principle  we  exercise  with  our  children  ?  We  say  this,  "  Religion  is 
such  a  disagreeable  thing  that  you  must  put  in  so  many  attendances  at  the  Sunday 
school,  else  you  will  not  go  to  the  treat.*'  In  fact,  you  say  that  religion  is  so  nauseous 
a  thing,  that,  like  the  proverbial  powder,  it  cannot  be  taken  down  unless  it  be 
26 
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concealed  in  the  jam  of  a  treat.  I  believe  that,  to  obtain  discipiiae,  the  free  treat 
most  be  done  away  with,  and  you  must  make  the  children  pay.  Take  the  case  of  a 
well  conducted  Band  of  Hope.  It  was  always  my  boast — I  think  I  never  failed — that 
before  I  was  in  a  Band  of  Hope  ten  minutes,  without  a  word  being  said  to  me,  I  could 
tell  whether  the  children  paid  or  whether  they  did  not  pay.  Again,  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade  has  succeeded  as  it  has,  is  because 
every  lad  has  to  pay  a  penny  a  week  at  the  least.  In  m^  own  company  they  now 
pay  twopence  a  week,  and  I  mean  to  indulge  them  by  lettmg  them  pay  threepence  a 
week.  The  amount  of  money  children  have  is  almost  untold.  If  you  do  not  believe 
this  when  you  hand  round  the  missionary  box,  and  when  you  see  the  children  shaking 
their  heads  as  if  they  had  no  money  in  their  pockets,  just  take  these  same  children 
and  turn  them  adrift  in  a  railway  station  where  there  is  a  penny-in-the-slot  machine. 
I  have  tried  that  myself  in  a  company,  and  when  I  took  them  to  the  station,  and  saw 
what  happened,  I  wished  myself  a  shareholder  in  the  penny-in-the-slot  company. 
What  I  strongly  advise  is  that  every  child  should  be  made  to  contribute  periodically 
all  through  the  year  for  its  treat,  then  you  would  get  the  strictest  discipline.  Do  not 
be  afraid.  The  other  metliod  is  only  bribery  and  corruption.  If  children  want  to  go 
to  the  Dissenting  school,  let  them  go.  Of  all  things,  do  not  be  afraid  of  numbers 
being  reduced  temporarily,  because  you  keep  a  strict  hold  on  the  discipline.  In  one 
parish,  where  there  are  Sunday  schools  and  one  of  the  best  Church  Lads'  Briga^de 
companies,  the  vicar  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  says  that  the  children  must  go  for 
the  smallest  infraction  of  the  rule.  At  first  the  children  said,  '*  I  will  go  to  the 
Congregational  school,*'  and  they  were  told  to  do  so.  What  is  the  consequence? 
Why,  a  school  with  perfect  discipline,  and  always  full  to  overflowing.  If  there  is  any 
petting,  or  you  once  let  children  have  the  idea  you  want  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
school,  good-bye  to  discipline.  The  result  in  this  parish  is  that  if  a  boy  misbehaves 
in  school,  he  is  told,  '*  Now,  you  will  have  to  go  where  all  the  naughty  boys  go  to," 
which  means  the  Congregational  school.  It  is  "quality  and  not  quantity"  which 
should  be  the  aim  of  our  work. 


The  Rev.  Chas.  Griffiths,  Vicar  of  S.  Paul's,  Bedminster, 

Bristol. 

We  have  been  entreated  to  give  our  children  as  much  Church  teaching  as  we  possibly 
can.  May  I  venture  to  say  that,  after  all,  cold-blooded  Church  teaching  does  not  go 
very  far.  In  our  parish,  we  have  people  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  children  have  received  the  very  best  Church  teaching.  But  we  find  that 
those  who  come  to  our  church,  and  are  placed  on  our  communicants'  roll,  have  been 
influenced  mostly  by  clergymen  or  Sunday  school  teachers  for  whom  they  have 
conceived  personal  affection.  I  should  like  here  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  sum  of 
our  success  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  amount  of  affection  we  can  concentrate 
upon  each  individual  child.  Teachers  have  a  wonderful  power  in  consequence  of  being 
able  to  concentrate  their  personal  interest  upon  a  few.  Three  Sundays  ago,  I  had  to 
go  round  classes  and  ask  scholars  if  they  were  willing  to  join  a  confirmation  class.  In 
some  cases  there  was  hesitation  or  positive  refusal.  In  one  class  of  senior  girls  they 
all  showed  a  remarkable  willingness,  regarding  confirmation  as  a  great  privilege  and 
honour.  I  naturally  asked  whence  the  difference,  and  I  found  that  this  was  another 
instance  in  which  the  teacher  with  the  most  affection  exercised  the  most  influence. 
Many  of  the  clergy  present  have  experienced  the  same  anxiety  which  has  fallen  upon 
us,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  for  referring  to  personal  experience.  At  the 
end  of  the  confirmation  lectures,  and  after  we  have  struggled  personally  with  ead) 
individual  candidate  to  win  him  or  her  to  a  holy  life,  a  feeling  of  depression  passes 
over  the  mind  as  we  realize  the  temptations  which  will  fall  upon  each  candidate. 
Napoleon  said  that  the  day  of  his  first  Communion  was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  and 
perhaps  the  happiest  day  in  the  lives  of  many  of  our  young  people  is  the  day  of  their 
confirmation,  at  least,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  it  so.  Where  a  parish  is  numbered  by 
thousands,  the  clergy  often  feel  that  the  opportunities  they  have  had  during  the 
preparation  time  will  not  occur  again.  In  order  that  we  may  still  keep  open  the 
channel  through  which  the  new  communicant  may  know  of  our  personal  interest,  we 
have  adopted  the  following  little  plan  : — Each  newly  confirmed  child  receives  a  certain 
number  of  the  same  number,  and  every  time  the  child  goes  to  the  Communion,  he  or 
she  places  a  number  in  the  communicants*  box.    By  this  means  the  clergy  know  exactly 
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how  many  of  the  candidates  are  regularly  attending  the  Holy  Communion.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  result,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  at  present  that  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
our  candidates  remain  regular  communicants.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  emphasize 
my  own  personal  belief,  supported  by  long  experience,  that  the  words  of  a  wyter  are 
true,  extravagant  though  they  may  at  first  appear,  that  '*  kindness  has  converted  more 
souls  than  preaching  eloquence  or  hard  work.  In  other  words,  remembering  the  over- 
whelming sorrows  and  troubles  that  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  of  our  young  people, 
both  in  their  factories  and  homes,  there  is  no  power  which  will  better  enable  them  to 
hold  firmly  to  a  pure  life,  than  having  realized  the  love  of  God  passing  through  others 
to  them. 


The  Ven.  Robert  Long,  Archdeacon  of  Auckland  and 

Rector  of  Bishopvvearmouth. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  has  come  before  us  is  the  important  work  of  training 
teachers.  In  the  very  interesting  paper  read  by  my  friend  Mr.  Appleton,  hq 
referred  to  the  way  in  which,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  with  which  he  has  been  so 
long  connected,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  Sunday  school  teachers  individually  by 
the  authorities  of  the  diocese.  I  think  it  may  be  very  difficult  for  that  individual 
rec(^ition  to  be  carried  out  in  the  general  manner  to  which  he  referred ;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  there  is  a  method  which  must  be  found  very  suitable,  and  which  has 
been  found  so  in  the  diocese  to  which  I  belong — the  diocese  of  Durham — and  that  is 
the  selection  of  certain  specially  trained  teachers  for  the  work  of  training  others,  and 
giving  to  them  a  commission  from  the  bishop  as  special  officers  of  the  diocese,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  this  work.  Again  and  again  to-night  we  have  been  reminded 
of  the  great  need  of  Sunday  school  teachers  of  the  right  sort.  We  have  just 
listened  to  a  statement,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  felt  very  deeply  what  was  said :  that 
the  greatest  and  most  important  element  in  Sunday  school  teaching  is  the  power 
of  sympathy.  Many  of  us  know  of  teachers  perhaps  far  inferior  intellectually  to 
many  others,  yet  possessed  of  this  power  of  sympathy,  and  we  would  not  lose  them 
for  anything,  sdthough  we  know  that  intellectually  they  are  sadly  deficient.  In  the 
north  of  England,  where  a  laree  number  of  the  teachers  are  drawn  from  the  pit  districts, 
we  need  very  much  indeed  me  training  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  select  a  certain  number  from  those  teachers  who,  having  been 
taught  and  having  passed  examinations  for  the  purpose,  are  then  placed  in  a  position 
recognized  by  the  Bishop,  which  gives  to  them  a  certain  authority  as  teachers  of 
teachers  in  the  diocese.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year  they  gather  together  in  our 
cathedral,  with  as  many  of  the  lay  workers  of  the  diocese  as  possible,  and  receive 
from  the  Bishop  their  commission ;  and  then  they  go  forth  with  that  commission 
specially  deputea  to  undertake  in  different  parts  of  the  diocese  the  work  of  the 
training  of  the  teachers.  At  present  the  number  is  but  small,  because  we  have  only 
just  commenced  this  effort.  But  we  hope  the  number  will  be  ere  long  increased. 
There  is  just  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  mention.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  provision  of  lessons  for  Sunday  school  teachers.  During  the  last  few  months 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  come  to  the  determination  to  recommend  a  simultaneous 
series  of  lessons  for  the  schools  of  his  diocese.  A  syllabus  of  lessons  has  just  been 
issued,  and  all  the  clergy  are  asked — of  course  it  rests  with  them  to  follow  out  the 
Bishop's  wishes  or  not,  but  they  are  asked — to  adopt  this  system  of  lessons  for  three 
years,  in  order  that  all  alike  may  be  engaged  in  teaching  the  same  lesson  upon  the 
same  day.  Then,  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  these  lessons,  some  of  us 
know  very  well  that  valuable  books  have  been  issued  by  the  institution  which  has 
been  mentioned  so  often  to-night — the  Sunday  School  Institute ;  and  we  know  also 
the  help  which  we  have  received  from  such  a  set  of  lessons  as  those  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Stock ;  but  there  is  just  this  to  be  said  about  them,  that  the  teachers  can  obtain 
possession  of  these  lessons  readily,  and  they  are  tempted  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  instruction  classes  for  Sunday  school  teachers  in  consequence.  Were  a  system  of 
lessons  prepared  for  the  diocese,  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  form  some  of  these  central 
classes  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  lesson  prepared  beforehand  by  the 
clergyman,  or  very  often  a  layman,  and  printed  outlines  of  tne  next  Sunday*s  lesson, 
should  be  then  and  there  presented  to  the  teachers,  who  will  be  found  to  be  more 
ready  to  present  themselves  at  such  classes  if  they  know  that  help  of  this  sort  will  be 
provided  at  them. 
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The  Rev.  C.   H.  Rice,  Rector  of  Cheam,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  say  in  reference  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  last  speaker,  that 
the  lessons  issued  by  the  Sunday  School  Institute  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
serviceable  if  they  were  not  on  quite  so  high  a  level.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
parishes  are  which  contain  the  angels  who  are  capable  of  teaching  or  the  children 
who  can  take  in  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  their  contents.  I  listened,  with  great 
attention,  to  the  steps  which  Prebendary  Eardley-Wilmot  said  the  Sunday  School 
Institute  was  contemplating.  But  I  missed  one  thing  that  I  hoped  for.  I  have  long 
wished  that  we  might  have  something  of  a  system  of.  Sunday  school  inspection.  Yes, 
I  know  a  great  many  of  us  are  very  nearly  inspected  to  death  ;  I  know  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  classes  for  teachers;  tliough,  speaking  from  experience,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  persons  who  can  spare  not  only  the  time  on  Sunday  to 
go  regularly  to  the  Sunday  schools,  but  also  the  time  to  come  and  meet  one  another 
regularly  at  one  fixed  time  in  the  week,  at  the  clerg3rman's  house  or  anywhere  else, 
and  those  teachers  who  most  need  it  are  the  least  likely  to  attend.  But  we  seem  to 
want  something  in  the  way  of  friendly  Sunday  school  inspection.  I  have  felt,  over 
and  over  again,  that  if  I  had  someone  at  my  elbow  as  I  stand  at  the  superintendent's 
desk,  to  listen  to  my  grumbles  at  our  shortcomings,  and  give  me  a  hint  or  two,  it 
would  be  a  most  valuable  thing  for  me ;  and  there  are  many  parishes  of  which  the 
same  thing  might  be  said.  One  other  remark  as  to  what  Prebendary  Eardley-Wilmot 
said  about  teaching  in  our  upper  schools.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  what  is  going 
on.  We  want  public  opinion  to  speak  out  more  strongly  about  the  necessity  of 
training  the  children  of  the  Church  in  the  principles  of  the  Church.  We  allow  some 
headmasters  to  have  a  great  deal  too  much  liberty  in  this  matter.  It  once  fell  to  my 
lot  to  prepare  for  Confirmation  a  boy  from  a  well-known  English  public  school.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  I  was  led  to  ask,  **  Do  you  ever  have  your  Prayer-book  in  your 
hand  except  in  Sunday  chapel  ?  "  He  looked  at  me  as  if  it  was  a  strange  idea  that 
he  should  ever  want  it  at  any  other  time.  When  one  looks  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  great  Church  revival,  and  remembers  the  amount  of  zeal  which  was  displayed  in  the 
foundation  of  colleges,  where  the  education  should  be  on  distinctly  Church  principles, 
it  seems  most  grievous  that  so  little  trouble  is  being  taken  about  tne  Church  education 
of  the  future  leaders  of  society.  And  it  is  painful  to  think  how  much  of  the  power 
which  men  of  the  upper  class  might  have  in  teaching  is  utterly  lost  because  they  have 
not  been  taught  themselves. 


DRILL    liALL. 
Wednesday    Evening,    October    ioth,    1894 


Sir  J.  Shelley,  Bart,  in  the  Chair. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  AMUSEMENTS. 

(i)  Athletics. 

(2)  Field  Sports. 

(3)  The  Theatre  and  Music  Hall. 

(4)  Club  Life. 

PAPERS. 
The  Chairman. 

I  do  not  purpose  myself,  this  evening,  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
subjects  which  are  on  the  paper  for  discussion.     All  I  wish  just  to  say 
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is,  that  I  am  sure  the  Congress  authorities  were  wisely  advised  in 
allowing  these  subjects,  which  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  the  leisure  hours 
of  all  classes,  to  form  the  occasion  of  discussion  at  the  Church 
Congress. 


(i)  Athletics. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  LoRD  KiNNAlRD. 

The  subject  which  has  been  allotted  to  me,  '*The  Ethics  of 
Amusement  in  connection  with  Athletics,"  or  **  The  Moral  Influence 
of  Athletics  on  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,"  is  one  of  much  wider 
import  and  significance  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 

The  Christian  Church  has  been  in  the  past  only  half  awake  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  duties  to  the  nation ;  for  too  long  it  has  practically,  if  not 
in  theory,  felt  that  there  is  so  much  which  must  be  done  in  the  special 
sphere  wherein  its  work  mainly  lies,  that  it  has  given  all  its  time  and 
energy  10  the  one,  while  it  has  very  largely  neglected  the  other ;  it  has 
been  too  much  specialist  and  eclectic,  and  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive ;  in  this  connection  that  passage  comes  to  one's  mind,  '*  These 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  In  men- 
tioning the  neglect,  however,  it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  this 
neglect  has  been  greater  on  the  part  of  the  nation  than  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  Church.  For  some  years  past,  the  Church  has  sought  to 
remedy  this  omission,  and  the  programme  of  this  year's  Congress  testi- 
fies to  the  increased  attention  which  is  being  given  to  the  social  side  of 
the  Church's  work. 

Again,  it  is  to  religious  workers  principally  that  we  owe  the  bringing 
of  technical  education  within  the  reach  of  our  younger  working  men  and 
working  lads,  at  a  time  of  life  when  it  is  most  essential  for  their  future  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Church  of 
England  Young  Men's  Societies,  the  Polytechnic  Movement  (all 
religious  organizations),  that  we  owe  the  great  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment in  recent  years  given  to  technical  classes,  to  gymnasia  and 
athletic  clubs,  which  supply  our  working  lads  and  young  men  with 
facilities  for  education,  and  for  athletics  of  all  kinds,  previously  quite 
unattainable  by  them.  I  am  thankful  to  recognize  that  some  public 
bodies  are  slowly  making  a  beginning  in  aiding  this  development,  and 
I  hope  that,  ere  long,  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  gymnasia, 
cricket,  and  athletic  grounds  provided  by  the  local  authority,  for  those 
who  are  now  fortunately  getting  more  time  for  participating  in  such 
amusements.  In  order,  however,  that  this  development  may  be  carried 
on  on  scientific  lines,  it  is  important  that  the  Christian  Church  should  have 
a  correct  view  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and  should  be  clear  in  its 
definition  of  that  problem.  I  therefore  would  point  out  that  the 
phrase  we  often  hear  used,  "The  salvation  of  souls"  is  not  the  usual 
Scriptural  statement;  it  is  **The  salvation  of  men" — a  far  fuller  idea. 
This  mistake  has  led  earnest  workers  frequently  to  consider  only  the 
souls,  and  sometimes  also  the  minds  of  men,  but  too  much  to  neglect 
their  bodies ;  whereas  the  recognition  of  man  as  consisting  of  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  would,  I  believe,  lead  to  the  Church's  agency  and 
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efforts  being  extended  to  meet  the  need  of  man's  whole  being.  How, 
then,  is  this  need  to  be  met  ?  Here,  again,  I  think  a  clear  definition  wUl 
help  us  to  see  the  correct  line  of  action  we  should  pursue,  and  what  we 
should  encourage  and  what  discourage.  We  find,  I  think,  four  words 
popularly  used  with  reference  to  the  different  branches  of  athletics : — 

(i)  Those  which  exist  mainly  to  kill  time ;  (2)  Those  which  are  pas- 
time only ;  (3)  Amusements ;  (4)  Recreation. 

There  would  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  even  amongst  members 
of  this  Conference,  and  consequently  in  the  greater  constituency  beyond, 
as  to  how  far  it  is  desirable  and  lawful  to  spend  time  and  money  on  the 
providing  of  games  as  mere  kill-time,  pastime,  or  amusement.  My  ob- 
ject is  not  to  advocate  that  it  is  the  Church's  duty  to  amuse  the  world, 
God  forbid,  but  it  is  under  the  fourth  head  that  we  get  the  true  solution, 
viz..  Recreation ;  and  everything  which  truly  helps  to  recreate  and  re- 
make a  man  after  a  hard  day's  work  is  on  the  right  lines,  and  for  such  I 
claim  the  fullest  support  and  sympathy  of  the  Christian  Church.  A 
sentiment  which  has  been  formulated  after  this  fashion  is  not  uncom- 
mon, **  We  had  better  go  for  athletics  and  try  to  beat  Satan  with  his 
own  weapons."  This  is,  however,  a  statement  of  the  case  to  which  I 
entirely  demur.  I  deny  that  our  popular  games  have  been  forged  in 
the  devil's  armoury ;  they  belong  to  us  because  they  have  in  them  a 
power  for  good.  It  is  the  genius  of  Christianity  to  appropriate  every 
force  and  turn  it  to  good  account.  There  is  much  in  our  popular  games 
that  can  be  so  appropriated.  They  have  in  them  many  of  the  qualities 
which  make  good  and  brave  men.  To  Christianize  any  force  must  be 
an  inestimable  gain.  To  Christianize  athletics  would  be  for  the  young 
men  of  to-day  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

S.  Paul  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  moral  forces  of  athletics  in 
building  up  character ;  when  he  would  inspire  with  great  purposes,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  appeal  to  the  example  of  the  racer,  the  wrestler, 
the  boxer.  You  may  say  these  were  heathen  practices  ?  They  were : 
but  S.  Paul  saw  they  had  an  ethical  element  which  could  be  consecrated 
by  Christianity  into  moral  and  spiritual  forces. 

I  may  here  be  met  with  the  objection  that  the  Church  has  a  higher 
duty  to  perform,  and  ought  not  to  take  up  the  valuable  time  and  energy 
of  its  helpers,  in  doing  what  I  of  course  admit  to  be  secondary  work ; 
but  I  believe  the  experience  of  all  successful  Church  workers  is,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  society  and  popular  feeling,  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
working-men,  unless  they  see  that  the  Church  takes  an  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  their  material  well-being.  I  need  not  waste  time  in  prov- 
ing that  the  mass  of  our  people,  to  a  very  large  extent,  are  not  in  regular 
attendance  at  any  of  our  churches,  chapels,  or  religious  services,  and  I 
fully  believe  that  the  reason  partly  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  Church  is  really  interested  in  questions  which  affect 
their  daily  lives. 

It  may  be  far  easier  to  work  on  the  narrower  lines  of  only  consider- 
ing what  concerns  the  souls  of  men,  but  I  have  always  desired  to  protest 
against  the  idea  that  because  a  thing  is  difficult  it  ought  to  be  relin- 
quished. This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  Christians  are  too  of^en 
weak ;  we  act  too  much  on  the  defensive,  and  as  a  result  the  enemy 
holds  too  many  of  the  points  of  vantage  on  the  field.  **  You  haven't 
taught  me  the  parries  "  said  a  young  fellow  to  an  old  soldier,  who  was 
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teaching  him  several  exercises.  *•  You  do  the  cuts,  my  boy,"  was  the 
reply,  **  and  let  the  other  fellow  do  the  parries."  I  would  to-day  seek 
to  empliasize  this :  that  the  more  difficult  a  good  work  is  the  more  all 
men  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christian  should  set  their  hand  to  it,  and 
even  if  we  may  fail  in  realizing  our  ideal,  let  us  aim  high,  and  probably 
future  generations,  at  all  events,  will  profit  by  our  labours.  To  take  an 
historical  example.  It  was  far  easier  for  the  22,000  men  in  Gideon's 
army  to  wheel  out  of  line  and  go  home  to  their  mothers,  wives,  and 
daughters,  preferring  the  ease  and  comfort  of  home  to  the  hardships  of 
the  camp,  and  the  general  was  well  rid  of  such  men  ;  it  was  far  easier  for 
the  other  9,700  to  return,  because  they  too  were  not  prepared  to  endure 
hardness  and  toil  for  more  than  a  day  or  two.  Yes,  they  chose  the  most 
comfortable  lot  certainly ;  but  I  protest  against  these  two  classes  being 
held  up  as  models.  Brand  them  as  cowards  and  gluttons  if  you  like,  but 
do  not  hold  them  up  as  examples  to  follow.  The  three  hundred  that 
remained  were  the  men  whose  example  we  should  emulate,  and  we 
want  the  Church  to  face  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way,  and  grapple 
with  them  in  a  brave,  manly  fashion.  I  beUeve  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
working-men  are  ready  to  be  won,  if  only  the  Church  will  seize  the 
opportunity  given  to  her. 

Outdoor  games  have  always  been  popular  in  England,  and,  I  presume, 
no  one  will  dispute  that  the  result  has  been  beneficial,  both  physically  and, 
I  would  add,  morally,  and  that  they  have  been  one  of  the  factors  in 
forming  Britain's  greatness.  As  far  as  the  country  districts  are  concerned, 
it  is  always  possible  to  get  space  and  opportunity  for  such  recreation.  The 
problem  which  comes  before  us  is,  how  are  they  to  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  millions  living  in  our  crowded  cities  ?  Kept  in  close 
confinement  during  business  hours ;  taking  part  in  the  rush,  excitement, 
and  fierce  competition  of  modern  city  life ;  it  is  essential  that,  unless  we 
are  to  deteriorate  as  a  race,  our  youth  should  be  encouraged  and 
trained  to  take  their  amusement  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air, 
and  during  the  months  when  open  air  exercise  is  impossible,  they 
should  have  the  advantage  of  gymnasia.  If  these  recreations  are  not 
provided,  the  men  will  naturally  gravitate  to  other  less  desirable  occupa- 
tions, and  will  be  found  in  the  public-house,  in  the  billiard  saloon,  in 
the  music  hall,  or  even  more  questionable  haunts. 

I  may  be  met  with  the  contention  that  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  will 
meet  the  need,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  that  Christian  enterprise  should 
step  in.  Undoubtedly,  as  far  as  the  classes  earning  good  wages  are  con- 
cerned, a  certain  number  of  recreation  grounds  have  been,  and  will  be 
opened  on  which  cricket  and  football  can  be  played,  and  other  athletics 
learnt ;  but  the  rents  charged  for  these  grounds  will  necessitate  an 
annual  subscription  far  in  excess  of  what  lads  and  young  men  com- 
mencing life  are  able  to  pay,  and  these  are  just  the  classes  who  need 
athletic  exercise  themselves,  and  not  merely  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing others  playing.  Up  to  the  present  public  opinion  has  not  sufficiently 
matured  to  allow  public  or  local  authorities  to  acquire  grounds,  though 
in  some  instances  I  believe  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  been  done  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  I  men- 
tion this  limit  as  comprising  the  period  during  which  I  have  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  and  acquaintance  with  this  subject.  First,  I  would  refer 
to  our  national  game  of  cricket.     At  that  time  those  dwelling  in  our 
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towns  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  subscription,  and  who  had 
some  leisure  time,  were  doubtless  able  during  the  summer  months  to 
play  a  game  or  to  be  spectators ;  but  there  were  no  grounds  available 
for  the  great  masses  of  our  community  and  working  class.  The  large 
numbers  of  our  population,  however,  who  had  no  early  opportunity  to 
learn  cricket,  and  when  they  had  a  little  leisure  in  later  years,  could  not 
sufficiently  learn  the  game  to  enjoy  it,  or  become  efficient  players,  wanted 
some  other  form  of  recreation  which  should  be  within  their  reach,  and 
suited  to  our  uncertain  climate,  and  which  could  be  indulged  in  during 
the  months  when  cricket  is  impossible.  This  need  was  supplied  by  the 
institution  of  football,  which  has  spread  so  amazingly  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  is  now  probably,  for  sundry  reasons,  nearly  as  popular 
as  our  great  national  game  of  cricket.  When  I  left  school,  there  were,  I 
think,  only  two  football  clubs  outside  the  universities  and  public  schools, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  match  anywhere  in  the  south  and  centre 
of  England,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  no  better  off.  What  is  the  state  of  affairs  now  ?  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  6,890  football  clubs  and  230,000  players 
playing  weekly  in  England  and  Wales  ;  while  for  Scotland  the  estimate 
is  1,100  clubs  and  20,000  players,  besides  many  thousands  in  Ireland,  and 
large  numbers  playing  occasionally,  not  yet  organized  into  a  regular  club. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  does  not  permit  of  my  referring  in  detail  to 
the  other  sports  which  have  become  popular.  In  the  foremost  rank 
stands  cycling,  which  rivals  football  and  cricket,  and  which  has  perhaps 
given  as  much  exercise  and  pleasure  to  as  large  a  number  as  any  >other 
form  of  amusement.  It  is  difficult  to  get  details  of  the  exact  numbers, 
but  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  is  now  representative  of  50,000 
cyclists,  and  they  tell  me,  if  multiplied  by  four,  it  would  give,  approxi- 
mately, the  numbet  of  riders  in  the  clubs,  viz.,  200,000.  Athletic 
sports,  running  at  all  kinds  of  distances  and  across  country,  have  many 
thousands  of  ardent  votaries.  The  expense  of  getting  good  boats,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  to  the  river,  appears  to  have  been  against  the 
extension  of  boating  to  the  same  extent  as  other  sports. 

I  have  hitherto  referred  to  the  outdoor  sports.  I  must  not,  however, 
pass  to  the  next  portion  of  my  subject  without  mentioning  gymnastics, 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  very  popular,  and  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  National  Physical  Recreation  Society,  of  which  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  President,  many  hundreds 
of  young  men  are  first  trained,  and  then  in  their  turn  become  teachers, 
in  most  cases  giving  voluntary  service,  helping  to  form  and  teach 
working  men's  and  working  lads'  gymnastic  clubs. 

Now  is  all  this  a  matter  of  congratulation  ?  Is  it  a  force  for  good,  for 
purity,  and  for  religion  ?  I  unhesitatingly  maintain  that  this  increased 
popularity  and  practice  of  athletics  is  most  beneficial  and  advantageous, 
at  the  same  time  acknowledging  that  there  are  some  disadvantages 
connected  with  this  extension  of  sport.  As  I  have  already  shown,  my 
own  view  is  that  the  advantages  are  incalculable ;  it  is  the  experience  of 
many  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  and  who  have  studied  the  subject 
that  it  is  not  during  the  hours  of  labour,  but  in  the  hours  of  leisure  that 
men  are  apt  to  learn  pernicious  lessons  and  acquire  evil  habits.  By 
these  healthy  games  they  are  taken  away  from  loitering  about  the  streets, 
and  are  less  likely  to  meet  those  who  would  lead  them  into  gambling, 
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drinking,  or  vice ;  and  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  ethical 
side  of  my  subject,  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  medical 
men  that  the  exercise,  to  say  |nothing  of  the  training,  which  athletics 
involve,  provide  a  counter  attraction,  and  to  this  extent,  an  effective 
safeguard  against  intemperance  and  other  forms  of  immorality,  the 
value  of  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  discussing  the  subject 
before  us. 

On  the  cricket  and  football  fields  young  men  learn  discipline  and 
obedience  and  also  the  lesson  that  no  one  can  live  an  entirely  individual 
life,  but  must,  for  evil  or  good,  influence  his  fellows;  useful  habits  of 
self-reliance,  self-restraint,  and  readiness  of  resource  are  required.  If  it 
be  true,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
Waterloo  was  won  on  the  Eton  playing  fields  at  the  football  matches, 
what  moral  victories  might  be  won  in  the  future  if  we  could  only  enlist 
the  forces  which  underlie  our  athletic  sports.  The  moral  power  for 
good  or  evil  of  our  athletics  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  character  of 
those  who  take  part  in  them.  But  surely  they  afford  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  an  influence  which  should  only  be  for  good :  and  a  sphere  in 
which  character  and  example  may  have  full  scope,  not  merely  in  showing 
how  we  may  attain  to  higher  things,  but  in  exemplifying  the  possibilities  of 
doing  so.  Thus  will  the  athletic  clubs  tend  to  exalt  the  character;  never 
to  lower  it.  I  myself  could  name  those  whose  very  presence  on  the 
field  lifted  the  match  into  a  higher  moral  atmosphere.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Quintin  Hogg,  of  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  used  to  invite  some 
hundreds  of  working  lads  of  London  to  spend  their  holidays  at  his 
house  in  the  country,  and  I  used  to  spend  many  holidays  with  them  in 
their  cricket  and  football  tours,  now  I  can  bear  my  personal  testimony 
that  the  conduct,  and  behaviour,  and  language,  would  have  reflected 
credit  on  any  club.  I  believe  in  the  invincible  power  of  goodness. 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty,  if  we  only  had  the  faith  to 
believe  so.  **Show  me  the  man  you  honour,"  says  an  able  writer, 
*  *  and  I  know  by  that  symptom  better  than  any  other  what  you  are  your- 
self." But  believing  with  all  my  heart  that  immense  good  has  been  the 
result  of  the  increased  love  of  athletics,  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  are  dangers  and  disadvantages  connected  with  some 
of  our  sports.  I  regret  to  have  to  acknowledge  that  in  certain  districts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  unquestionable  testimony  that  football 
"as  there.carried  on  is  open  to  severe  criticism,  through  betting,  gambling, 
and  rough  behaviour.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  show  that  most 
of  these  could  be  combated  and  minimized.  If  Christians  would  join 
the  various  clubs  and  take  an  active  share  in  the  management  of  the 
clubs,  they  would,  I  believe,  find  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
would  be  possible  within  a  comparatively  short  time  to  keep  the  forces 
of  evil  in  the  background,  even  if  they  could  not  be  entirely  banished. 
In  the  forefront  of  these  dangers  I  would  mention  the  introduction  of 
belting  and  gambling  :  many  an  athletic  club  has  been  wrecked  on  that 
shoal.  There  is,  again,  professionalism  ;  but  before  condemning  it  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  I  have 
never  agreed  with  the  extreme  view  of  those  who  consider  that  all  pro- 
fessionalism is  essentially  bad.  I  know  many  professionals,  both  in 
cricket  and  football,  who  have  done  yeoman  service  for  our  national 
games,  and  have  always  played  themselves  and  encouraged  in  others 
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the  fair  game.  History,  however,  teaches  us  from  the  days  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  onward,  that  when  people  pay  others  to  risk  their  life, 
or  as  we  should  put  it  now,  to  play  for  their  amusement,  instead  of 
merely  getting  tJiieir  assistance  as  colleagues  or  opponents,  the  sport 
so  engaged  in  will  not  long  maintain  its  position. 

The  danger  attaching  to  our  subject  is  lest  athletics  should  become 
the  supreme  purpose  of  life,  instead  of  a  recreation.  Let  us  have  our 
athletics  and  sports,  but  they  must  be  kept  in  right  relations.  It  has 
been  said  that  men  who  are  good  at  athletics  are  good  for  nothing  else. 
My  experience  is  that  the  ability  to  do  one  thing  well  is  an  indication 
that  we  could  do  other  things  all  the  better.  The  facts  also  are,  I 
believe,  with  me.  I  have  only  to  name  a  few  amongst  many  athletes 
which  come  to  all  minds  who  have  succeeded  both  in  Church  and  State, 
as  well  as  in  athletics — ^the  families  of  Lyttelton,  Studd,  Gladstone, 
Selwyn,  Denman,  Lubbock,  Steel,  and  a  score  of  others. 

What  remains  to  be  done?  As  I  have  shown,  we  have  made 
great  progress  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  but  if  we  are 
to  secure  the  full  advantage  of  that  progress,  and  maintain  the 
improved  forms  of  amusement,  we  must  bestir  ourselves  and  not  allow 
the  evils  I  have  mentioned  to  undermine  our  national  games,  of  which 
we  are  so  proud.  Towns  are  growing  rapidly,  railway  and  other  facilities 
now  enable  the  toilers  to  get  more  into  the  suburbs,  and,  thank  God, 
hard  working  men  and  women  of  all  classes  of  society  have  more  leisure 
than  ever  before.  Our  prayer,  coupled  with  our  effort,  must  be  that 
they  may  be  guided  to  use  this  leisure  rightly.  The  rapid  growth  of 
our  towns,  and  the  facilities  given  for  working-men  to  become  owners  of 
their  own  houses,  is  causing  the  constant  absorption  of  accessible  open 
spaces  by  the  builder ;  and  the  price  of  land  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  private  individuals  to  secure  freehold  ground  on  any  large  scale ; 
merely  to  secure  leasehold  until  the  builder  is  ready  to  cover  it  with 
houses  is  no  solution  of  the  question.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
public  should  instruct  and  empower  local  authorities  to  acquire  land  to 
be  kept  as  open  spaces  and  for  athletic  games,  etc.  One  philanthropist 
I  know  has  shown  that  by  securing  a  large  plot  of  land  and  letting  off 
for  building  a  considerable  part  he  can  retain  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  a  recreation  ground  without  cost  to  himself.  The  Christian  Church 
should,  I  think,  support  societies  which  are  working  to  provide  for  our 
poorer  brethren  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy,  by  securing  in  different 
localities  where  most  required  such  open  spaces,  and  should  indeed 
encourage  and  aid  the  formation  of  such  societies.  A  comparatively 
new  association,  called  "  The  London  Playing  Fields  Committee,"  has 
done  admirable  service,  as  far  as  its  money  goes,  in  the  way  of  securing 
playing  fields  for  London,  but  its  work  is  limited  by  want  of  money.  It 
shows,  however,  what  might  be  done.  Every  large  town  ought  to  have 
a  similar  organization,  pending  the  time  when  the  local  authorities  will 
attend  to  this  important  matter.  It  is  most  necessary  that  Christians 
should  throw  themselves  into  this  movement,  and  while  aiding  in  its 
development  they  should  also  guide  it  in  the  right  channels.  It  gave 
me  much  pleasure  to  open  a  recreation  ground  in  the  North  of  England 
for  a  club  which  had  desired  to  free  itself  from  the  control  of  a  local 
publican,  and  acquired  the  ground,  one  of  the  rules  in  the  constitution 
of  which  was  that  no  intoxicant  should  be  sold,  and  one  of  the  most 
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active  of  the  members  of  which  was  a  leading  Sunday  school  teacher. 
I  would  appeal  to  our  clergy,  who  have  an  influence  over  young  men, 
to  impress  upon  them,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  in  any  way  they  think 
best,  that  if  they  love  games  and  outdoor  sport  themselves,  it  is  their 
duty  to  give  up  their  time  to  organize  clubs  for  those  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do  so  for  themselves. 

Lastly,  may  I  return  for  a  moment  to  that  terrible  evil  of  betting  and 
gambling,  which  has  infected  and  threatens  to  play  havoc  not  only  with 
athletic  sports,  but  even  with  our  national  life,  hampering  bona  fide 
trading,  and  bringing  desolation  and  ruin  to  hundreds  of  homes.  In 
order  to  cure  this  our  hands  must  be  clean.  I  have  not  time  to  deal 
with  this  at  length — I  hope  some  other  speakers  will  enforce  it — but  I 
would  say  this :  if  the  Church  is  to  help  to  combat  this,  its  own  hands 
must  be  clean,  and  we  must  have  done  once  and  for  ever  with  raffles, 
lotteries,  penny  points  at  whist,  sweepstakes  on  board  ship.  The  curse 
of  gambling  has  a  tighter  hold  of  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
than  many  have  any  idea  of. 

I  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the  important  subject  of  my  paper. 
Had  I  time  I  should  like  to  show  that  in  the  development  of  recreation, 
provision  must  also  be  made  for  young  women  who  are,  thank  God, 
year  by  year  in  increasing  numbers  finding  a  sphere  of  work  in  our  great 
industrial  army.  I  hope  some  speaker  may  refer  to  this  branch  of  our 
subject.  The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  are  doing  noble  work  in  providing  for  the  spiritual  needs 
and  material  improvement  of  our  toilers.  I  believe  the  recreation  club 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  unlock  the  hearts  of  many  thousands  of  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  at  present  outside  every  Gospel  influence 
because  the  Church  has  not  recognized  that  she  can  only  reach  them 
through  their  social  instincts.  While  we  thank  God  for  all  the  advances 
we  have  made  we  must  remember  that  the  world's  attractions  have  also 
increased  ;  no  one  can  pass  through  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  with- 
out seeing  what  terrible  temptations  surround  our  young  friends.  I 
trust  that  some  who  iiave  been  at  the  Congress  meeting  to-night  will 
receive  a  holy  inspiration,  and  sacrificing  their  ease,  their  comfort,  their 
dinner  hour,  throw  themselves  into  this  conflict  to  make  the  world 
happier  and  better.  I  can  imagine  no  more  fascinating  work  for  some 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  is  conscious  of  latent  powers  which  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  the  frivolities  of  society,  or  the  dreary  round  of  trying 
to  amuse  yourself,  to  live  for  the  world,  for  cricket,  for  tennis  parties, 
and  other  pleasures.  You  may  have  to  give  up  some  ease,  some  com- 
fort, in  putting  yourself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  clubs  I  have  named, 
but  you  would  feel  a  satisfaction  you  never  knew  before ;  and  in  after 
life  you  will  often  receive  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  from  someone 
whom  through  the  recreation  club  you  have  led  into  a  nobler  and  a 
purer  life,  and  through  the  club  to  the  Saviour ;  and  when  you  come  into 
His  presence,  whom  you  have  loved  and  tried  to  serve,  you  will  have 
His  welcome,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  My  brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 
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(2)  Field  Sports. 

Colonel  Hornby,  Master  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Stag 

Hqunds. 

The  subject  I  am  asked  to  read  a  paper  to  you  upon  is  that  of  field 
sports,  and  though  on  this  subject  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  suggest 
anything  new,  since  so  much  has  been  written  upon  everything  connected 
with  diversions  in  the  field  by  those  who  have  made  themselves 
thoroughly  skilled  in  these  pursuits^  yet  I  may  hope  to  put  before  you  a 
few  remarks  not  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  great  assembly  on 
a  matter  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  English  country  life. 

The  study  and  attention  which  has  been  given  to  field  sports  by  those 
who  have  followed  them  and  written  about  them,  has  prevented  their 
being  followed  in  a  rude  and  promiscuous  manner,  and  everything  in 
connection  with  them  has  been  brought  to  such  an  admirable  state  of 
perfection  and  so  exactly  regulated,  that  the  pleasures  of  sportsmen 
are  rendered  complete,  and  are  diffused  over  the  whole  year. 

There  is  no  more  general  subject  to  poets  of  the  pen  and  the  brush, 
and  though  many  of  the  former  have  been  antagonistic  to  them  on 
account  of  their  brutality  and  cruelty,  yet  if  we  look  into  the  character 
of  those  that  have  written  against  them,  we  shall  generally  find  that 
they  have  been  by  their  dispositions  and  physical  constitutions  entirely 
unsuited  for  them  ;  but,  moreover,  we  often  find  that  sportsmen  who  are 
devoted  to  one  form  of  sport  entertain  a  great  dislike  for  the  pursuits  of 
other  sportsmen,  and  that  this  aversion  is  carried  to  a  somewhat  narrow- 
minded  extent  in  the  sporting  world.  The  question  is,  what  are  field 
sports  ?  The  dictionary  gives  us  the  definition  of  sport  **  diversions  of 
the  field,  fowling,  hunting,  shooting,*'  and  in  addition  "  that  which 
produces  mirth  and  pleasure ; "  and  amongst  the  diversions  of  the  field  I 
must  include  horse-racing,  which  I  should  certainly  place  as  our  chief 
national  sport,  and  which  is  a  matter  of  intense,  many  may  say  too 
intense,  interest  to  both  the  classes  and  the  masses. 

In  these  days,  when  we  all  hope  to  see  shorter  hours  of  labour  and 
greater  facilities  for  amusement  for  those  large  masses  of  people 
crowded  together  in  towns,  I  know  of  no  better  place  than  the  race- 
course, where  they  can  satisfy  their  gregarious  instincts  and  witness  the 
contests  in  the  races.;  for  all  Englishmen  exult  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
contest,  whether  on  the  battle  field,  football  field,  cricket  ground,  or  race- 
course. 

That  there  are  evils  attached  to  horse-racing  it  would  be  idle  to  deny, 
but  it  is  well,  I  think,  to  look  at  the  evils  and  see  if  they  are  inseparable 
from  the  thing  itself,  and  if  they  are  not  being  diminished  by  the  good 
management  of  the  authorities  and  by  the  greater  self-restraint  and 
self-respect  of  individuals,  before  we  hasten  to  condemn  the  racing  itself» 
because  some  of  its  votaries  gamble  and  otherwise  misconduct 
themselves. 

Racing  of  all  sorts,  especially  horse-racing,  has  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  the  English  working  man,  who,  we  must  remember,  leads  a  life  of 
monotonous  toil ;  and  I  believe  that  the  study  **  of  the  form  of  race- 
horses," which  is  so  highly  interesting  and  absorbing  to  him,  is  indulged 
in  by  many,  at  all  events,  entirely  apart  from  any  desire  for  gambling  and 
betting,  but  mainly  for  the  love  of  the  sport.     Think  what  no  racing 
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would  mean  to  him.  The  savage  has  his  war  and  his  hunting,  but  our 
working  men  in  towns  are  singularly  devoid  of  any  means  of  satisfying 
that  sporting  instinct  which  is  implanted  in  us  all.  Racing  fulfils 
other  useful  purposes  besides  affording  recreation  to  many.  It  is  only 
on  the  race-course  that  the  real  power,  gameness,  and  stamina  of  a 
horse  can  be  tested,  and  it  is  from  a  survival  of  the  fittest  of  these  horses 
that  a  breed  suitable  for  civil,  military,  and  sporting  purposes  is 
produced. 

Our  race-horses  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  riding  and  light  draught 
horses,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  whole  world,  in  the  same  way 
that  men  from  the  universities  and  boys  from  public  schools  give  a  tone 
to  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  country.  But  it  would  be  mere 
hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  modern  race  meetings  are  held  solely  for  the 
recreation  of  the  masses  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of 
horses.  The  taste  of  the  English  for  everything  in  connection  with  horses 
leads  thousands  both  of  the  classes  and  the  masses  to  risk  their  money 
on  the  result  of  a  national  or  local  race  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in 
spite  of  what  some  people  say,  that  the  evil  is  a  decreasing  one,  and  that, 
though  many  persons  risk  small  sums,  there  is  very  little  of  that  desperate 
gambling  which  characterized  the  turf  some  forty  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  gambling  element  there  ^re,  of  course,  men  who 
keep  horses  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  and  whose  horses  win  or 
lose  as  best  suits  their  betting  book,  for  running  a  horse  to  lose  without 
betting  would  not  be  at  all  a  paying  game.  These  characters  are  the 
same  as  those  who  would  play  with  loaded  dice  or  cheat  at  cards. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  as  to  the  wickedness  of  racing  and 
owning  race-horses,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  condemn  racing  as  a 
sport  because  of  the  follies  of  gamblers,  or  the  iniquities  of  cheats. 

This  year  has  seen  the  disposal  of  Her  Majesty's  breeding  stud  at 
Hampton  Court,  which  must  be  a  serious  injury  to  horse-breeding  in  the 
country,  as  example  being  very  contagious,  others  doubtless  who  breed 
for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit  may  be  induced  to  give  up  doing  so,  and 
thus  the  whole  trade  of  breeding  thoroughbred  stock  may  pass  into  the 
bands  of  those  who  breed  for  immediate  profit,  and  who  cannot  and 
will  not  breed  such  good  horses,  and  thus  the  country  will  be  the  sufferer. 

Comparisons  have  also  been  drawn  between  the  racing  propensities  of 
our  Prime  Minister  and  the  achievements  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  at  golf,  which  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  more  judicious  pastime. 
Now,  however  great  may  be  the  personal  skill  necessary  for  golf,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  large  concourse  of  people  on  a  holiday  flocking 
to  witness  a  golfing  match  without  betting.  Gambling  is  an  universal 
instinct,  and  knows  no  distinction  of  age,  sex,  race,  or  rank. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  trying  to  defend  betting,  nor  would  I  recommend 
anyone  to  keep  race-horses,  unless  he  can  stand  the  losses  of  several  years 
reverses  ;  but  to  pretend  that  only  on  the  race-course  is  gambling  carried 
on  is  absurd.  The  sums  lost  and  won  on  the  race-course  are  infinitesi- 
mally  small  compared  to  those  lost  at  cards  or  dice,  or  even  at  pitch  and 
toss  on  a  Saturday  night,  in  some  north  country  manufacturing  towns. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  point  in  which  betting  on  the  turf  is  less  harmful 
than  other  forms  of  gambling.  A  man  need  rarely  ruin  himself:  unless 
he  is  a  simpleton  or  an  inveterate  gambler,  he  is  never  hurried  away  by  a 
sudden  impulse ;  he  must  take  time  to  consider. 
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The  next  chief  field  sport  is  hunting,  and  by  this  is  meant  the  pursuit 
of  the  fox,  stag,  and  hare.  The  hunter  means  the  horse  and  not  the  man ; 
while  sportsman  includes  the  fisherman  and  shooting  man.  Hunting 
occupies  a  most  important  place  in  the  out-door  amusements  of  England. 
In  the  hunting  field  all  distinctions  are  levelled,  and  all  ranks  meet  on  a 
footing  of  equality  for  a  friendly  gossip ;  while  in  the  run  each  one  is 
fired  with  equal  anxiety  to  do  his  best  and  to  be  with  the  hounds  and  to 
be  successful,  in  which  nerve,  experience,  and  judgment  are  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  those  who  have  been  striving  the  hardest  learn  to  respect 
their  competitors  for  the  same  qualities  they  are  proud  of  possessing 
themselves.    Rivalry  in  the  hunting-field  breeds  respect,  not  jealousy. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  late  lamented  bishop  objecting  to  a  hard-riding 
rector.  "  You  hunt  a  good  deal,"  he  said ;  "  do  you  think  it  a  clerical 
pursuit  ?  "  "  Well,  my  lord,  I  do  not  think  it  worse  than  going  to  balls!" 
'*  Ah,''  replied  the  bishop ;  ''  you  allude  to  my  being  at  a  ball  last  night; 
but  I  beg  to  assure  you  I  was  not  in  the  same  room  with  the  dancers." 
'* My  lord,"  answered  the  clergyman,  ''that  is  just  my  case;  I  go  out  with 
the  hounds,  certainly ;  but  when  they  are  running  I  am  never  in  the  same 
field  with  them."  The  exercise  of  hunting  is  certainly  productive  of  most 
beneficial  effects  on  both  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  nothing  is  more 
conducive  to  health  or  can  be  more  cordially  recommended  to  both 
sexes  than  hunting. 

Lord  Byron  thought  hunting  a  barbarous  amusement,  and  fit  only  for 
a  barbarous  country ;  and  in  our  own  times  numbers  disapprove  of  it  on 
account  of  its  apparent  cruelty.  Shakespeare,  however,  must  have 
enjoyed  it,  as  nothing  less  than  personal  experience  could  have  inspired 
the  following  lines  from  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  : — 

Theseus :    "  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; 
For  now  our  observation  is  performM  : 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley ;  let  them  go  : 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the. forester. 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction.*' 

Hippolyta :    "I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 

When  in  the  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry  ;  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder." 

Theseus :    "  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  hoUa'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly : 
Judge  when  you  hear." — Act  IV.,  Scene  /. 

That  incomparable  man,  M.  Paschal,  in  his  discourse  on  the  misery 
of  man,  after  stating  that  all  our  endeavours  after  greatness  proceed 
from  nothing  but  a  desire  to  be  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  persons 
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and  affairs  that  may  hinder  us  from  looking  into  ourselves,  which  is  a 
view  we  cannot  bear,  afterwards  attempts  to  show  that  our  love  of 
sport  comes  from  the  same  reason,  and  he  is  particularly  severe  on 
hunting.  "  What,"  says  he,  ''  unless  it  be  to  drown  thought,  can  make 
men  throw  away  so  much  time  and  pains  on  a  silly  animal  which  they 
might  buy  cheaper  in  the  market  ? "  But,  surely  the  preservation  of 
health  is  a  laudable  end,  and  had  M.  Paschal  been  a  little  more  indulgent 
to  himself  on  this  point  the  world  might  have  engaged  him  much  longer. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  hunting  without  a  certain  amount  of  suffering 
to  the  hunted  animal — that  suffering  is  exaggerated,  I  think.  In  any 
case,  the  beasts  we  hunt  were  born  to  be  hunted  by  wild  animals,  except, 
perhaps,  the  fox :  the  stag  by  the  wolf,  and  the  hare  by  the  fox,  pole-cat,  etc. 
We  have,  however,  destroyed  the  wild  hunters.  Our  hunting  is  more 
merciful,  and  the  alternative  is  complete  extermination  or  the  untold 
miseries  of  old  age,  when  death  comes  from  cold,  starvation,  and  the 
bullying  of  the  young  and  strong.  The  pain  inflicted  is  in  no  way 
equivalent  to  the  pleasure  to  other  animals,  hounds  and  horses,  leaving 
man  out  of  the  question. 

Advocates  of  fox-hunting  bring  forth  the  plea  that  the  fox  is  a  noxious 
animal.  No  man  hunts  a  fox  for  this  reason.  The  fox  is  hunted  because 
he  runs  fast  and  long,  and  the  chase  of  him  is  more  enthusiastic  and 
enlivening  than  that  of  any  other  animal  in  this  country.  And,  with 
regard  to  hare  hunting — the  hare,  notwithstanding  her  timidity,  is  a 
mischievous  animal ;  but  persons  who  are  great  on  the  cruelty  of  hare 
hunting,  sit  down  very  composedly  and  with  a  good  deal  of  avidity 
when  they  see  a  hare  on  the  dish  ;  their  appetite  is  not  diminished  if  told 
it  is  a  hunted  one. 

The  best  two  sports  are  fishing  and  shooting.  The  leading  character- 
istics in  both  of  these  pursuits  (though  they  are  both  far  behind  hunting 
and  racing  in  the  good  they  do)  are  that  they  neither  do  harm  in  them- 
selves or  lead  to  any.  Both  of  these  pastimes  assist  to  draw  men  to  the 
river  or  covert  side,  where  they  can  enjoy  the  beautiful  aspects  of  nature. 
All  men  cannot  pay  an  undivided  homage  to  the  beauties  of  natural 
scenery,  but  require  an  additional  motive.  Those  that  can  get  no  pleasure 
out  of  the  many  rural  occupations  nature  affords  them  must  be  content  to 
seek  her  on  very  rare  occasions.  But  even  those  who  carry  the  gun  and 
wield  the  rod  are  not  free  from  the  charge  of  cruelty  at  the  hands  of 
these  tender-hearted  creatures  for  whom  ten  thousand  deaths  of  cattle, 
sheep,  lambs,  fish,  and  fowl  are  daily  perpetrated.  The  true  lover  of 
all  sports  is  a  lover  of  mercy  as  well.  Let  never  any  wanton  cruelty  be 
overlooked  in  children,  for  the  cruel  boy  will  make  a  bad  man.  The 
boy  who  is  destined  to  form  the  true  sportsman  is  never  guilty  of 
wanton  cruelty,  and  such  as  are  viciously  cruel  never  can  rank  in  the 
sporting  life  of  England. 

In  hunting,  as  now  carried  on,  any  unavoidable  cruelty  is  carefully 
avoided  and  justly  and  universally  condemned;  and,  speaking  as  a 
hunting  man  of  many  years  standing,  and  as  a  master  of  hounds,  I  say 
confidently,  that  every  sportsman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  does  all 
in  his  power  to  lessen,  as  far  as  possible,  the  suffering  of  the  hunted. 
Field  sports  have  been  indulged  in  from  the  earliest  days,  either  for 
the  sake  of  procuring  food  or  for  the  attainment  of  health,  to  which  they 
are  eminently  conducive.    The  Egyptians  practised  them.     Nimrod,  the 
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first  king  of  Babylon,  was  a  mighty  hunter ;  also  the  Persians,  Athenians, 
and  Lacedaemonians,  the  latter  neglecting  other  arts  for  the  sports  of  the 
field.  Xenophon  wrote  in  praise  of  them;  Virgil  makes  his  hero  a 
horseman ;  Horace  condemns  effeminacy  and  pleasures  which  enervate 
the  body ;  and  in  our  own  times  our  greatest  men  have  indulged  in  sports 
of  the  field,  and  sanctioned  them.  And  be  assured  they  are  as  necessary 
as  sleep  is  for  our  existence,  and  bad  will  it  be  for  England  when  our 
English  gentlemen  and  ladies  forget  their  fondness  for  country  life. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  **  Sketch  Book,"  says,  "  The  fondness  for 
rural  life  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  English  has  had  a  great  salutary 
effect  on  the  national  character.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  race  of  men 
than  the  English  gentlemen.  Instead  of  the  softness  and  effeminacy 
which  characterize  the  men  of  rank  of  most  countries,  they  exhibit  an 
union  of  elegance  and  strength,  of  robustness  of  frame  and  freshness 
of  complexion,  which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  their  living  so  much  in 
the  open  air,  pursuing  so  largely  the  invigorating  sports  of  the  field." 


(3)  The  Theatre  and  Music  Hall. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Lester,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  and 

Rector  of  Lexden,  Colchester. 

The  demand  for  amusement  is  natural  and  imperative.  It  has  a  legiti- 
mate place  as  a  pause  and  refreshment  in  the  labour  of  life,  and  the 
demand  is  intensified  by  overstrain  of  work,  long  hours,  monotonous 
employment,  and  dulness  of  surroundings.  Athletics  do  much  to 
preserve  the  mens  sana  in  corport  sano^  and  to  fill  the  leisure  hours  of 
young  men  with  wholesome  and  recreative  occupation.  But  there  are 
other  classes  to  be  provided  for ;  and,  in  the  case  of  young  men,  evenings 
may  be  dark  and  wintry,  and  the  open  country  far  away.  Here  the 
amusements  of  the  stage  come  in. 

The  drama  needs  no  apology.  It  possesses  some  of  the  noblest 
literature,  and  affords  a  field  for  the  highest  art.  It  can  arrest  the 
imagination  and  move  the  feelings  as  nothing  else  can  do.  Our  appre- 
-ciation  of  it  is  instinctive.  Acting  comes  naturally  to  a  little  child.  It 
is  therefore  one  of  the  most  effective  modes  of  instruction,  and  one  of 
the  readiest  forms  of  amusement.  In  each  of  these  directions  it  is 
capable  of  great  uses,  and  will  always  possess  singular  attractiveness 
among  civilized  peoples. 

All  this  is  quite  true  in  the  abstract,  but  the  practical  question  before 
us  is  this ;  does  the  modern  theatre  present  the  drama  in  such  forms  and 
with  such  surroundings  that  the  aggregate  effect  is  consistent  with 
Christian  character ;  and  is  the  amusement  offered  such  that  can  rightly 
receive  the  sanction  of  Christian  people  ? 

To  this  general  question  two  distinct  and  opposite  answers  are  given. 

On  the  one  hand  is  pronounced  a  sentence  of  indiscriminate  condem- 
nation. An  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  Christ  said  the  other  day : 
**  Christian  ethics  of  amusement  at  the  theatre  !  Absurd  !  No  Christian 
would  go  into  a  theatre  !  "  On  the  other  hand  is  heard  the  commenda- 
tion of  hearty  approval.  A  zealous  clergyman  is  reported  to  have  said, 
a  short  time  ago,  "I  have  been  a  regular  and  delighted  playgoer  for 
twenty  years." 


\ 
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We  must  not  be  alarmed  by  sweeping  statements,  nor  perplexed  when 
they  sweep  each  other  away.  It  is  only  a  present  day  phenomenon. 
We  move  rapidly  ;  so  we  leap  to  conclusions  too  quickly ;  and  we  are 
betrayed  into  speaking  rashly.  The  fact  is,  no  question  like  this  can  be 
settled  off-hand  by  sweeping  statements.  They  are  like  flags  which 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  fields  of  discussion,  only  useful  so  far  as  they 
stand  on  legitimate  ground,  and  indicate  real  points  of  view. 

The  advocate  of  approval  turns  upon  the  advocate  of  condemnation 
and  cries  *'  Puritan  1  '*  He  says,  *'  Puritanism  has  a  grim  face ;  the 
Puritan's  gospel  is  one  of  gloom,  and  checks  all  joy  and  heart  afHuence ; 
his  theory  of  life  is,  *  Thou  shalt  mortify  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  The 
shadow  of  Puritanism  has  lain  long  enough  on  the  heart  of  merry 
England,  but  the  clouds  are  lifting.  The  Puritan  belongs  to  a  past 
generation,  and  is  becoming  quite  out  of  date.** 

One  thing  he  forgets.  Religious  thought  is  like  the  swing  of  a 
pendulum  ;  it  moves  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  emphasizes  in 
turn  different  sides  of  truth.  But  whatever  side  becomes  drawn  out  to 
exaggeration,  there  is  the  loss  of  proportion,  and  it  is  this  disproportion 
which  offends.  Puritanism  may  be  laughed  out  of  court,  but  it  is  really 
a  distortion  of  a  beautiful  side  of  truth,  viz.^  the  consecration  of  a  human 
soul  to  God.  There  is  still  an  authority  which  says  of  the  world  and  its 
questionable  ways,  **  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing.*'  There  is  still  the  epistle  of  an  Apostle 
which  speaks  of  "  foolish  talking  and  jesting,  which  are  not  becoming  " 
in  a  Christian.  I  am  not  going  to  press  these  Scriptures  out  of  propor- 
tion, but  let  us  not  forget  that  consecration  implies  that  the  mind  has 
gained  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  a  divine  Presence  which  involves  an 
instinctive  horror  of  the  presence  of  evil.  It  means  that  the  heart  is 
open  to  a  beautiful  sunshine  from  another  world,  and  is  jealous  of  its 
overclouding.  It  knows  something  of  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new 
love  in  the  heart's  affections.  What  blame,  then,  if  in  a  mixed  world 
the  line  is  drawn  well  on  the  safe  side?  If  there  is  any  charity  in 
Christian  judgment,  such  an  attitude  claims  to  be  respected. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  who  uphold  the  stage  for  Christian  approval, 
and  extend  to  those  who  are  connected  with  it  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, are  ju^t  as  much  frowned  upon,  and  their  action  equally  condemned. 
Their  breadth  of  sympathy  is  suspected  of  being  only  a  phase  of  present 
day  lax  Christianity,  vague  in  belief,  and  easy-going  in  practice,  with 
little  or  no  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  world.  Their  en- 
thusiastic love  of  art  in  connection  with  religion  whether  musical, 
architectural,  or  dramatic,  is  taken  as  evidence  of  an  "  unregenerated 
heart." 

To  this  there  is  the  reply : — Amusement  is  a  necessity  of  ordinary 
human  nature ;  the  love  of  acting  is  human,  and  the  stage  is  attractive. 
Among  theatrical  people  some  are  good  and  some  are  bad,  which  is  true 
of  every  other  class.  If  there  are  instances  of  stage  players  who  stroll 
down  the  road  to  ruin,  there  are  also  instances  of  kindly  deeds  of  charity, 
of  generous  help  given  to  good  causes,  and  of  brilliant  talents  willingly 
lent  to  further  objects  of  Christian  philanthropy. 

And  further,  is  it  not  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  enter  into  the 
occupations  of  mankind  and  to  try  to  purify  and  guide  them ;  to  lay  hold 
-of  social  institutions  and  so  influence  them  as  to  transform  their  character^ 
27 
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and  leaven  them  with  the  Christian  spirit  ?  The  Church  acts  on  the 
world  by  contact  and  not  by  isolation.  Was  not  this  her  method  in  the 
conquests  of  her  first  days  ?  And  does  not  history  furnish  lessons  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  ?  In  the  seventeenth  century  in  England,  the 
stage  was  forcibly  suppressed  and  play-houses  closed.  Then  followed 
violent  reaction,  and  the  drama  of  the  Restoration  period  is  the  foulest 
blot  on  our  national  literature.  For  the  Church  to  stand  aside  to-day, 
is  to  hand  over  a  great  art  and  a  powerful  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
nation  to  the  less  serious  and  less  spiritual  section  of  the  community. 
It  is  to  sanction  a  lower  moral  ideal  for  the  whole  dramatic  profession 
than  is  its  just  due,  and  lower  than  many  among  them  have  shown  to 
be  possible. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  present  functions  of  the  stage  as  regards 
amusement,  remembering  that  Amusement  is  that  which  absorbs  and 
pleasantly  occupies  the  mind,  which  draws  away  attention  from  the  toil 
and  monotony  of  life,  allowing  rest  to  strained  nerve  and  weary  brain, 
and  affording  them  opportunity  of  recreation. 

First,  the  stage  may  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  religious  teacher, 
9ipulpiium  of  the  people.  Such  were  the  "  miracle  plays  'Vof  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  dramatic  representations  of  the  great  events  of 
Scripture  and  especially  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  This  is  outside  the 
present  subject,  except  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  this  direction  in  what 
are  called  '*  lantern  services,"  and  a  recent  modern  imitation  of  ^  miracle 
plays  "  by  some  London  clergymen.  But  a  revival  of  this  function  of 
the  stage  may  take  place,  and  I  would  venture  to  submit,  that  where  the 
drama  deals  with  a  sacred  subject,  it  must  walk  discreetly  as  on  holy 
ground,  or  it  utterly  defeats  its  purpose.  The  buffooneries  and  indeli- 
cacies introduced  into  the  mediaeval  "  mystery "  brought  about  its 
downfall.  The  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau  has  shown  to  the  present 
generation  that  it  is  possible  to  treat  dramatically  the  most  sacred 
subjects  without  irreverence,  and  with  edifying  effect,  but  the  religious 
sensitiveness,  which  demands  that  the  Oberammergau  actors  shall  be 
men  of  devout  and  blameless  life,  is  true.  The  same  ethical  law  requires 
that  in  all  dramatic  representations  of  sacred  subjects  every  care  should 
be  exercised  to  secure  reverent  treatment  and  respectful  surroundings. 

The  second  function  is  moral  instruction.  The  idea  of  the  old 
"  Morality  "  play,  which  survives  for  instance  in  Shakespeare's  **  Measure 
for  Measure,"  has  continued  in  all  dramas  in  which  vice  is  at  last  punished, 
and  virtue  finally  triumphant.  The  moral  is  good,  provided  it  is  under- 
stood. The  lesson  may  be  powerfully  enforced  by  incidents  of  terrible 
realism,  and  may  impress  a  class  of  persons  which  sermons  will  not 
reach.  A  well  known  clergyman  tells  us  of  a  man,  who,  in  after  years 
of  sincere  repentance,  thanked  God  that  the  truth  had  been  preached  to 
him  in  that  way.  Yet,  there  may  be  others  so  shallow,  or  stupid,  or 
coarse-minded,  that  they  assimilate  only  the  sinister  side  of  the  represen- 
tation.    Even  *'  Morality  "  plays  need  skilful  handling. 

A  recent  and  popular  development  is  that  which  sets  forth  some 
social  or  moral  problem  under  the  form  of  dramatic  scene  and  incident. 
I  am  told  that  **  The  Middleman  "  and  **  The  Profligate  "  belong  to  this 
class.  A  similar  tendency  is  shown  in  recent  fiction.  But,  in  both  fields 
of  art,  the  morality  is  liable  to  get  a  little  mixed,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  danger  of  representations  where  morality  is  so  conditioned 
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as  to  appear  distasteful,  and  immorality  so  circumstanced  as  to  seem 
pathetic  and  noble. 

The  third  function  of  the  stage  is  amusement ;  not  merely  the  pleasant 
occupation  of  the  mind,  but  amusement  until  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
life  are  dissolved,  like  mental  mists,  in  the  sunshine  of  an  hour's  laughter* 
In  these  lighter  forms  of  stage  acting,  singing  and  dancing  are  combined 
with  it,  and  the  issues  of  the  drama  become  confused  with  the  opera,  the 
ballet,  and  the  music  hall.  There  is  the  widest  difference  between  the 
various  forms  in  which  such  amusement  is  presented,  and  while  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  a  necessarily  evil  effect  from  witnessing  such  a  spectacle 
as  the  fairy  pantomime  of  "  Cinderella,"  it  is  impossible  to  see  anything 
but  evil  in  amusement  which  lays  itself  out  to  gratify  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  vicious.  Theatres  and  music  halls  are  run  to  pay,  and 
this  aim  is  not  less  paramount  when  they  are  run  by  Limited  Liability 
Companies. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  morning  papers  reported  a  meeting  of  a 
London  music  hall  company,  limited,  at  which  the  chairman  said,  *'  When 
times  were  bad  and  money  was  scarce,  the  only  way  to  bring  people  into 
the  halls  was  by  spending  money  and  putting  such  a  show  before  them 
that,  regardless  of  where  they  got  their  money  from^  they  would  come  "  \ 
And  he  moved  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders  which  made  ten  per  cent, 
for  the  year,  and  assured  them  that  the  property  was  worth  ^^^25,000 
more  than  when  they  took  it  over. 

The  variety  theatres  of  the  West  £nd  are  leading  music  halls.  They 
are  a  recent  development,  and  a  curious  commentary  on  the  supposed 
improvement  in  public  taste.  Variety  entertainments  have  grown  out  of 
the  decline  of  the  drama  from  the  "  l^itimate "  form  to  the  modem 
comedy,  the  opera  boufTe,  the  Palais  Royal  farce,  and  recent  forms  of 
burlesque.  From  these,  with  their  ''quick  change  artistes,"  comic 
singers,  their  acrobatic  contortionists,  and  popular  promenades,  there  is  a 
continuous  descent  to  the  music  halls  of  lower  class  neighbourhoods,  and 
all  their  vulgar,  tawdry,  and  repulsive  surroundings.  I  close  this  sketch 
by  using  the  authority  of  some  recently  published  papers  embodying  the 
results  of  careful  investigation,  the  correctness  of  which  I  find  no  reason 
to  doubt. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  music  halls  more  than  any  other  places  in 
London  engender  looseness  of  behaviour,  and  laxity  of  morals.  They 
do  much  to  contaminate  the  minds  of  young  people,  because  they  pose 
as  ordinary  places  of  amusement  .  .  .  There  is  a  kind  of  Freemasonry 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  music  halls,  which  is  greatly  assisted  by  the 
fact  that  every  such  place  has  a  promenade  in  the  vicinity  of  the  drinking 
bars,  where  young  men  may  strut,  complacent  admirers  of  their  own 
trousers  and  shoes,  and  young  women  may  display  themselves  with  all 
the  arts  at  their  command.  The  full  amount  of  evil  is  not  reahzed  by 
those  who  would  amend  it ;  there  is  no  great,  particular,  terrible  blot, 
but  a  number  of  little  misleading  ways,  and  a  crowd  of  unconsidered 
evils  which  are  in  combination  no  less  hurtful  in  their  results  .  .  .  Their 
atmosphere  is  replete  with  what  is  noxious,  demoralizing,  debilitating, 
destructive  of  energy  and  intelligence,  but  the  individual  components  of 
that  atmosphere  are  so  minute  and  apparently  trivial,  that  they  are  apt 
to  seem  almost  harmless,  when  isolated  for  inspection.*' 

And  now  what  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  all  this  ? 
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The  stage  at  its  best  is  a  fine  art  and  capable  of  a  good  and  useful 
purpose ;  at  its  worst,  it  Js  a  moral  pestilence.  The  wide  difference  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  exists  renders  it  impossible  to  form  any 
one  estimate  of  its  influence.  We  are  assured  that  there  are  signs  of 
improvement.  Not  long  ago  it  was  said  that  financially  Shakespeare 
meant  ruin.  Now  Shakespeare  is  popular,  and  recently  in  London  four 
theatres  were  playing  Shakespeare  to  crowded  houses  at  the  same  time. 
From  the  provinces  we  hear  that  nothing  goes  down  better  in  the  country 
than  Shakespeare  and  the  old  English  comedies.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
London,  popular  taste  has  in  some  respects  declined,  or  the  patronage 
of  a  lower  stratum  of  society  is  sought.  It  is  said  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entertainments  at  London  theatres  now  appeal  to  the  senses 
and  not  to  the  mind,  and  instead  of  genuine  comedy  there  are  unhealthy 
melodramas,  and  sickly  spurious  classical  productions,  shallow  plots 
of  domestic  improprieties  and  social  problems,  which,  like  some  modem- 
woman  fiction,  tend  to  leave  the  mind  in  doubt  as  to  what  morality 
really  is. 

Again,  we  may  assume  that  the  tendencies  of  the  stage  in  London 
repeat  themselves  in  country  towns,  because  metropolitan  companies 
make  their  tour  of  the  provinces.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  volume  of 
each  social  class  is  less  in  a  country  town  than  in  the  metropolis,  the 
opportunity  of  external  influence  is  greater.  Public  opinion  is  more 
easily  brought  to  bear  on  theatrical  managers  in  country  towns  than  in 
London,  where  they  may  be  surrounded  and  supported  by  one 
particular  class. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  submit  that  the  stage  must  not  be  left 
coldly  alone.  No  institution  which  acts  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  people  should  be  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the  Church. 
Nor  would  it  be  right  to  withhold  her  sympathy  from  those  stage-players 
who  are  endeavouring  to  raise  the  tone  and  standard  of  their  work — 
distinguished  artistes  who  are  well  known  as  ornaments  of  their  profession, 
and  in  social  life  as  true-hearted  Christians. 

Further,  I  submit  that  none  must  despair  if  the  endeavour  to  deal  with 
the  evils  of  the  stage  prove  difficult  of  exercise,  painful  in  experience, 
and  partial  in  present  result.  It  must  be  so  in  a  mixed  condition  of 
things ;  but  such  characteristics  have  always  marked  the  truest  advance  of 
the  Church, 

But  what  can  be  done  ?  I  venture  to  submit  for  consideration  the 
following  suggestions : — 

(i)  As  things  are,  it  is  impossible  to  have  confidence  in  the  music 
hall  Its  entertainment  requires  no  sustained  interest;  it  makes  no 
intellectual  demand ;  it  attracts  the  animal  nature,  and  allures  its  lower 
side.  Recreative  amusement  gives  place  to  morbid  sensationalism.  The 
fault  is  not  with  the  performers ;  they  only  do  what  is  required  of  them. 
The  public  alone  can  reform  the  music  halls,  and  the  secret  of  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  "  money-making  concern." 

(2)  As  things  are,  if  the  Church  and  the  stage  are  to  join  hands  for 
the  common  good,  a  large  exception  must  be  allowed.  There  are  many 
whose  conception  of  the  Christian  life  is  such  that  the  stage  in  all  forms 
is  distasteful.  The  charm  of  the  music,  the  rhythm  of  the  dance,  the 
passion  of  the  incident,  have  no  attraction  for  them.  They  have  the 
secret  of  visions  of  beauty  which  belong  to  another  order.    Their  best 
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joy  of  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  And  conscience  comes  in.  They 
think  of  what  may  he  beneath  the  paint  and  tinsel,  and  behind  the 
scenes.  They  fear  the  responsibility  of  sanction,  and  the  offence  of 
example.  And  they  are  right  in  keeping  away,  for  what  violates  their 
conscience  to  them  is  sin. 

(3)  The  education  of  public  taste. — The  central  fruit  and  safeguard 
of  religion  lies  in  the  purity  of  the  home.  But  children,  as  they  grow 
up,  cannot  be  kept,  as  it  were,  in  band-box  and  cotton  wool.  The 
assertion  of  individual  freedom  is  fatal  to  any  such  idea,  even  if  it  were 
desirable.  Young  people  must  be  prepared  to  distinguish  for  themselves 
between  things  honest,  pure,  and  true,  and  things  false,  mean,  and 
degrading,  wherever  they  may  appear.  They  must  be  on  the  alert  in 
literature,  in  society,  in  amusement.  They  must  understand  the  Christian 
walk  to  be  not  in  sweeping  rejection  of  whole  classes  of  persons  or 
things,  but  in  going  forth  to  use  the  world,  quick  to  discern  the  presence 
of  evil  elements,  and  decisive  in  their  repudiation  of  them.  Such 
education  cannot  be  left  to  a  few  formal  precepts,  given  on  leaving  home ; 
it  must  filter  into  the  nature  with  the  growth  of  years,  and  become 
ingrained  in  the  character.  Pulpit  and  school,  home  training  and 
example,  should  all  tend  to  this  result.  No  branch  of  education  is 
more  important  for  a  young  man  alone  in  London,  if  one  may  learn 
from  the  variety  theatres  or  music  halls,  than  to  understand  the  noblesse 
oblige  of  a  true  gentleman. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of 
parochial  entertainments.  Many  of  the  clergy  know  the  certain  appre- 
ciation and  probable  tendency  of  the  village  comic  song.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  regarded  as  the  inconvenient  censor,  but  as  the  cordial  guide 
and  guarantee  of  wholesome  amusement.  True  amusement  does  not 
depend  upon  nonsense.  Other  elements  must  come  in  if  taste  is  to  be 
educated,  and  the  field  is  by  no  means  fully  occupied.  Musical  com- 
posers stoop  to  village  wants,  and  give  us  simple  harvest  anthems.  Who 
will  dramatise,  in  simple  form,  scenes  of  Church  and  national  history? 
Such  plays  might  be  interesting  and  instructive.  But,  in  all  our  enter* 
tainments,  let  no  jokes  be  made  of  sacred  things,  no  laughter  won  at 
the  cost  of  any  of  the  ten  commandments,  no  cheap  applause  of  third- 
rate  nigger-minstrel  stupidity. 

(4)  Lastly,  I  would  submit  that  it  is  desirable  to  support  those  who 
are  endeavouring  to  keep  in  view  the  true  functions  of  the  stage,  and  to 
provide  wholesome  amusement  for  the  people. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  the  clergy  could  escape  from  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  thought  which  goes  in  the  manufacture  of 
entertainments,  and,  happier  still,  if  all  the  managers  of  theatres  and 
music  halls  could  be  entrusted  with  these  amusements  of  the  people. 
But  two  conditions  must  be  assured  on  the  part  of  the  stage,  viz.,  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  respectability  of  its 
surroundings. 
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(4)  Club  Life. 

Arthur  J.  Mackey,  Esq.,  The  Close,  Exeter. 

In  speaking  of  club  life,  I  am  desired  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  social 
clubs  of  the  West  End  of  London  and  of  our  country  towns,  not  with 
working  men's  clubs. 

An  enquiry  into  the  ''  ethics  "  of  club  life,  like  the  enquiry  into  the 
ethics  of  any  other  form  of  luxury  or  enjoyment,  which  is  not  in  itself 
wrong,  resolves  itself,  I  apprehend,  into  an  enquiry  as  to  where  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  luxury  ends,  and  the  abuse  of  it  begins,  and  as  to 
the  forms  which  the  abuse  may  take. 

There  are,  I  know,  some  purists  who  hold  that  there  is  no  legitimate 
use  to  be  made  of  a  club.  They  look  upon  clubs  as  places  of  unholy 
resort,  without  any  redeeming  features.  There  are,  probably,  not  many 
such  persons,  and  such  as  there  are  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  found 
among  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  never  been  inside  a  club. 

Clearly,  the  members  of  the  Subjects  Committee  did  not  take  this  view. 
If  they  had  done  so,  they  would  not  have  included  the  subject  m  their 
programme ;  for  there  can  be  no  "  ethics  "  of  that  which  is  wholly  bad. 

And  if,  in  treating  the  subject,  I  dwell  more  upon  the  injuries  which 
may  be  be  done  than  upon  the  benefits  which  may  be  conferred  by 
clubs,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  taken  to  imply  any  dislike  of  clubs  in 
themselves.  I  am  far  from  feeling  it.  But  the  advantages  of  a  club  are 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  obvious  to  the  man  who  enjoys  them ;  while, 
until  he  is  invited  to  consider  the  question,  it  may  well  be  that  it  will 
not  occur  to  him  at  all  forcibly,  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  use  which 
he  makes  of  this  form  of  enjoyment,  just  as  much  as  he  is  for  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  any  other. 

To  one  class  of  men  their  club  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  luxury.  If 
the  means  of  the  bachelor,  living  in  lodgings,  are  such  that  the  payment 
of  ah  entrance  fee  and  a  subscription  to  a  club  does  not,  in  his  case, 
amount  to  an  extravagance,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  be  does 
anything  wrong  in  preferring  a  well-cooked  meal,  in  a  cheerful  room, 
with  congenial  companionship,  in  a  house  containing  a  well-stodced 
library,  and  a  drawing-room  fully  supplied  with  the  current  literature  of 
the  day,  to  the  solitary  banquet  of  the  ordinary  lodging,  or  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  restaurant.  It  is  better  for  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  body, 
that  he  should  belong  to  a  club.  No  doubt  the  danger,  often  asserted, 
that  the  ease  with  which  a  man  finds  the  comforts  of  his  body,  and,  to 
some  considerable  extent  of  his  mind,  supplied  at  his  club,  tends  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  selfish  enjoyment,  is  real ;  but  the  selfishness  of  the 
recluse,  who  day  by  day  shrinks  more  and  more  into  himself,  and  less 
and  less  brooks  interruption  of  the  stereotyped  routine  of  his  daily  life,  is 
not  less  real.  Nor  would  I  suggest  that  the  positive  advantages  of  the 
club  end  here.  Without  insisting  in  general  on  the  truism,  that  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  community  that  all  its  members  should  enjoy 
comfort  of  body  and  relaxation  of  mind  within  reasonable  limits,  I  would 
point  to  one  other  special  want  which  clubs  in  some  measure  supply. 
For  the  professional  or  business  man,  whose  time  is  much  absorbed  by 
his  calling,  it  is  very  healthy  that  he  should,  in  his  leisure  hours,  "  rub 
shoulders  "  (as  it  is  said)  with  men  whose  minds  have  been  running  in 
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other  channels.  The  man  who  is  always  "Uilking  shop"  is  not  merely 
an  intolerable  bore,  but  he  is  contracting  those  sympathies  and  powers 
of  mind  which  were  given  to  him  to  be  expanded,  and  used  in  the 
service  of  his  God  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows. 

There  is  another  class  to  which,  undoubtedly,  the  club  is  more  than  a 
mere  luxury — I  mean  the  officers  of  our  army.  The  conditions  of  the 
service  necessarily  introduce  a  considerable  amount  of  discomfort  into 
their  lives.  Never  knowing  when  they  go  to  a  new  station,  how  soon, 
or  at  what  short  notice,  they  may  be  called  away  from  it,  but  tolerably 
certain  that  they  will  stay  at  the  utmost  for  a  few  years,  there  is  neces- 
sarily an  element  of  *'  unsettledness  "  in  their  life,  and  even  the  married 
officer  must  find  it  difficult  to  retain,  or  acquire,  the  feelings  of  "  home  " 
life.  These  drawbacks  to  the  soldier's  life  are  fully  recognized  by  society, 
wtiich  accordingly  offers  a  readier  welcome  to  the  officers  of  our  army 
than  to  any  other  class  of  equal  social  position,  and  it  is  a  part  of  that 
welcome  that  the  club  of  the  military  station  should  readily  open  its 
doors  to  the  officers  of  the  station.  And  it  is  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be  so.  A  retired  officer  of  the  army,  whose  views  on  this  subject 
I  asked,  and  whose  opinion  (if  I  were  at  liberty  to  disclose  his  name) 
would,  certainly  an]^here  in  this  county,  carry  weight,  writes  thus  to 
me.  After  speaking  of  the  part  which  the  nature  of  his  duties,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  mess-room  must  play  in  the  moulding  of  the  officer's 
character,  he  says,  "  They,  however,  when  in  large  garrison  towns,  and 
still  more,  when  on  leave  of  absence,  or  detached  from  their  regiments, 
have  hours,  days,  and  months  of  independence.  They  naturally  go 
somewhere  for  companionship,  and  it  is  incontestable  that  the  club  has 
a  better  social  atmosphere  for  them  than  the  hotel,  or  the  public  billiard- 
room,  or  any  other  place  of  resort  which  the  absence  of  a  club  would 
induce  them  to  fi'equent." 

But  when  the  use  of  the  club  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  home  duties 
it  ceases  to  be  innocent.  It  is  often  said — and  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  saying — that  the  club  is  to  one  class  what  the  public-house  is  to 
another  \  and  it  is  sometimes  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
habitu^  of  the  public-house,  that  his  home  is  so  miserable.  "Can  you 
blame  a  man,"  it  is  asked,  *'  for  frequenting  the  public-house  when  the 
alternative  is  a  '  home '  consisting  of  a  couple  of  miserable  garrets,  shared 
with  a  scolding  or  an  ailing  wife  and  half-a-dozen  squalling  brats  ? " 
And  this  motive,  which  induces  the  poor  man  to  seek  the  public-house, 
sometimes  induces  the  member  of  a  club  to  spend  all  his  leisure  away 
from  home.  It  is  dull,  no  doubt,  for  a  young  man  to  spend  his  evenings 
with  his  widowed  mother,  whom  infirmities  and  bereavements  have  made 
querulous  and  exacting ;  it  is  irksome  to  return  from  the  day's  work  to 
a  family  who  are  constantly  quarrelling  and  bickering ;  and  no  doubt  it 
is  a  strong  temptation  to  a  man  whose  home  surroundings  are  such  as 
these,  to  take  refuge  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  his  club.  But  the  man 
who  might  be  the  stay  and  comfort  of  a  widowed  mother^  or  who  might, 
by  persistent  cheerfulness,  introduce  an  element  of  sweetness  into  the 
bitter  ingredients  of  his  home,  lind  who  chooses  instead  the  selfish  ease 
of  his  club,  is,  at  best,  but  a  poor  cowardly  fellow.  If  I  am  right  in 
saying  this,  we  have  found  one  point,  at  any  rate,  at  which  the  line  may 
be  drawn,  dividing  the  use  from  the  abuse  of  the  club.  It  is  the  same 
whenever  a  man  becomes  so  much  the  slave  of  that  ease  and  comfort, 
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which  he  finds  at  his  club,  that  they  make  him  shrink  from  forming 
domestic  ties,  or  shirk  those  duties  which  his  position  as  a  citizen,  or  a 
member  of  a  Christian  body,  lays  upon  him.  Whenever  this  is  the  case, 
the  influence  of  the  club  is  mischievous. 

In  some  cases,  too,  the  club  holds  out  temptations  of  a  less  subtle 
character.  In  some  men,  their  club  certainly  fosters  the  habit  of 
excessive  drinking.  In  any  well  regulated  club,  downright  drunkenness 
would,  of  course,  not  be  tolerated ;  but  even  from  that  some  clubs  are 
not  free.  A  member  of  a  small  club  once  delivered  himself  in  my 
hearing  of  the  sentiment  (which  I  am  bound  to  say  would  have  been 
scouted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  his  fellow-members):  "If  a  man 
mayn't  get  drunk  in  his  club,  I  should  like  to  know  where  he  may."  But 
drinking  carried  to  this  excess  is  quite  exceptional ;  and  it  is  not  to  this 
that  I  refer,  but  to  the  habit  which  is  commonly  described  as  '*  nipping." 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  prevails  more  commonly  in  the  clubs  of  our  country 
towns  than  in  London  clubs.  I  am  not  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  total  abstainer.  I  have  always  striven — I  hope  not  without  success — 
to  be  that  bkte  noir  of  the  more  rigid  total  abstainers,  a  ''moderate 
drinker."  And,  because  I  value  my  liberty  to  make  a  temperate  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  I  would,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  do,  urge  all  members  of 
clubs  who  value  this  liberty,  in  the  true  interests  of  their  clubs,  to  set 
their  faces  strenuously  against  the  habit  of  which  I  speak,  which  not 
unfrequently  leads  to  habitual  downright  drunkenness,  and  is  at  any  rate 
most  pernicious  to  the  health  both  of  body  and  mind. 

To  others^  again,  the  cardroom  of  the  club  offers  its  special  tempta- 
tions. There  is  no  more  harm,  of  course,  in  a  game  of  cards,  in 
itself,  than  in  any  other  game.  With  regard  to  the  playing  for  stakes,  I 
have  tried  often,  but  in  vain,  to  understand  why,  if  a  player  does  not 
want  money,  it  should  give  him  any  pleasure  to  win  a  few  shillings 
from  his  adversary.  But  I  have  been  told  by  veteran  whist  players 
that  they  cannot  relish  the  game  which  is  played  without  a  staJce; 
and  we  know  that  the  great  Mrs.  Battle  held  this  view ;  and,  on  such 
classic  authority,  I  am  content  to  accept  it  as  a  fact,  which  I  must  believe 
without  understanding,  that  a  stake  does  add  to  the  zest  of  the  game ; 
and  when  the  stake  is  played  for  on  this  footing  I  cannot  see  any  harm 
in  it  But  when  the  game  is  played,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  with  the 
object  of  winning  the  stake,  it  is  no  longer  harmless.  I  am,  of  course, 
not  speaking  now  of  the  gambling  club  pure  and  simple,  which  is  an 
unmixed  evil,  but  the  club  in  which  the  cardroom  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  institution,  but  simply  one  of  its  accidents.  That  in  the  best 
clubs,  whether  in  London  or  in  the  country,  there  is  any  appreciable 
amount  of  gambling  I  do  not  believe ;  but  I  know  that  in  some  clubs 
there  is  :  and  here  again,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  observation,  the  country 
clubs  are  more  tainted  than  those  in  London.  A  case  came  under  my 
notice  some  time  ago  of  a  member  of  a  country  club,  much  frequented 
by  the  wealthier  tradesmen  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  established, 
losing  ;£6oo  at  one  sitting,  and  about  the  same  time  I  heard  of  ;^2,ooo 
being  lost  at  a  club  in  another  country  town  by  one  member  in  a 
single  night.  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  it  was  not  the  club  which  made 
these  men  gamblers  ;  that,  when  men  are  bent  on  gambling,  they  will 
gamble  in  whatever  circumstances  they  find  themselves ;  and  I  agree.  I 
know  of  one  gentleman,  whose  circumstances  are  doubtless  known  to  some 
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of  those  in  this  room,  who  was  so  intent  upon  getting  rid  of  his  money » 
that  he  was  currently  reported  to  spend  large  amounts  in  betting  on 
spider  races.  But  while  it  is  true  that  the  man  in  whom  the  passion 
for  gambling  is  strong  will  never  be  long  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  passion,  it  is  also  true  that  access  to  a  club,  in  which  high 
play  prevails,  encourages,  and  even  sometimes  begets,  the  passion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  (as  has  been  well  pointed 
out  to  me)  the  existence  of  first-class  clubs,  in  which  public  opinion 
discountenances  high  play,  does  much  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of 
mere  gambling  clubs. 

There  is  one  other  danger  in  the  card-room  which  should  not  be 
ignored.  There  are  some  men  who  live  merely  for  their  rubber.  I 
well  remember  an  important  college  living  being  accepted  by  a  fellow 
of  his  college,  not  because  the  position  offered  scope  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  considerable  abilities  in  God's  service,  not  because  it  gave 
him  large  opportunities  of  benefiting  his  fellows,  but  avowedly  because 
the  parish  was  within  half  an  hour  of  London,  and  he  would  be  able  to 
get  his  daily  rubber  at  his  club ;  so  his  afternoons  and  evenings  were 
mostly  spent  in  London,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  his  parish.  Here 
again  I  may  be  told  that  it  is  not  likely  that  this  man  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  made  a  devoted  parish  priest;  and  again  I 
say  "  true."  But  to  a  man  of  his  disposition,  the  facility  with  which  he 
could  gratify  his  ruling  passion  was  undoubtedly  a  temptation  to  give 
to  its  gratification  time  which  otherwise  he  might  have  bestowed  upon 
the  duties  of  his  calling.  And  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying 
that  there  is  an  appreciable  number  of  clubmen  who  make  their  rubber 
not  their  pastime,  but  the  serious  business  of  their  lives. 

If  I  were  asked  to  summarize  my  views  on  the  ethical  tendencies  of 
the  club,  I  could  only  answer  that  there  are  clubs  and  clubs ;  but, 
without  hesitation,  I  should  also  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  the  drawbacks  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  believe  the  influence  of 
the  best  class  of  clubs  to  be  good.  The  daily  contact  with  each  other 
of  men  of  all  ages  is  good  for  all.  The  society  of  their  elders  has  a 
restraining  and  moderating  influence  upon  the  younger  members,  and 
the  society  of  younger  men  keeps  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  old  man 
young,  and  genial,  and  cheerful ;  and  if  he  is  lonely  as  well  as  old,  gives 
the  nearest  approach,  which  he  can  find,  to  the  delights  of  home. 
This  is  true,  no  doubt,  of  all  clubs ;  but  it  is  so,  in  a  special  degree,  in 
those  clubs  which  have  some  tie  over  and  above  the  mere  social  tie. 
I  mean  such  clubs  as  the  Service  and  University  Clubs,  and  (in  a  less 
degree)  political  clubs.  In  these  clubs  there  is  a  strong  gspHt  de  corps, 
and  a  member  of  one  of  them  would  feel  that  irregularities  of  conduct 
not  only  brought  disgrace  on  himself,  but  redounded  to  the  dishonour 
of  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached,  or  the  service  which  it  was  his 
pride  to  belong  to,  or  the  university  which  had  so  large  a  place  in  his 
affections.  And  if  in  any  club  the  older  members  And  something  akin 
to  the  associations  of  '*  home,"  where  shall  they  And  it  so  much  as  in 
the  companionship  which  revives  the  memories  of  the  regiment  or  the 
university  in  which  some  of  their  happiest  days  were  spent  ?  I  am  so 
much  persuaded  that  the  club  may  be  a  very  useful  agent  for  good, 
that  I  would,  if  I  may  do  so  without  arrogance,  urge  clubmen  to  use 
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and  not  abuse  the  advantages  which  their  club  offers  them,  and  so  save 
this  thoroughly  English  institution  from  falling  into  disrepute. 


ADDRESSES. 

(3)  The  Theatre  and  Music  Hall. 

Mr.    Alderman    DOMVILLE,  the  Right  Worshipful  Mayor 

of  Exeter. 

I  WISH  to  correct  the  Chairman.  No  doubt  he  thought  he  was  stating  the  truth,  but 
I  am  not  the  Mayor  of  Exeter.  I  left  my  chain  at  home,  and  I  am  standing  before 
you  to-night  as  a  theatre  proprietor.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  justification  of  my 
position,  perhaps  forgetful  of  the  old  adage  qui  iexcuse  s*accuse,  but  I  feel  that  the 
opportunity  is  too  good  a  one  to  lose,  and  so  I  will  say  what  I  have  to  say,  although 
I  very  likely  shall  not  carry  all  my  audience  with  me.  The  Rev.  Prebendary  who 
read  a  paper  just  now  has  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  tiouble,  and  you  a  good  deal  c^ 
time,  although,  of  course,  the  exigencies  of  time  will  effectually  curtail  what  I 
have  to  say.  We  will  accept  the  axiom  that  the  drama  exists,  has  existed,  and  will 
exist.  Whether  we  like  it,  or  whether  we  do  not  like  it,  we  have  got  to  put  up  with 
it,  and  the  sooner  we  face  that  fact  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Church  of  England. 
The  reason  why  I  want  you  to  accept  that  fact  is  this :  If  it  has  existed,  and  if  it  will 
exist,  it  is  our  duty  so  to  influence  it  that  it  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  and  not  for 
the  injury  of  our  fellows.  I  have  got  you  so  far  with  me,  and  have  very  little  doubt 
I  shall  carry  you  a  bit  further.  By  the  drama  I  have  to  include  in  the  terms  of  my 
programme  to-night,  not  only  the  theatre  but  the  music  hall,  and  it  is  my  place  and 
my  duty  to-night  to  defend  the  music  hall  as  well  as  the  theatre  ;  and  it  is  my  place  to 
tell  you  that  if  the  music  hall  fails  to  do  the  duty  which  is  set  before  its  proprietors, 
it  is  because  the  English  public  does  not  do  its  duty.  There  is  a  deep  law  underlying 
everything  of  this  kind,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  it  is  the  demand  which 
regulates  the  character  of  the  supply.  If  you  want  a  high-class  drama,  if  you  want 
Shakespeare,  if  you  want  a  music  hall  entertainment  which  shall  elevate,  instruct,  and 
amuse  without  deteriorating,  you  must  ask  for  it,  and  pay  for  it,  and  you  will  get  iu 
You  will  not  get  it  without ;  and  the  sooner  you  realize  that  the  better  it  will  be.  It 
is  no  use  talking  clap-trap  about  the  wickedness  of  the  theatre  and  the  villainy  of  the 
players,  and  so  forth.  I  am  sorry  there  is  no  corner  of  the  newspaper  which  is  more 
eagerly  scanned  than  that  which  contains  the  report  of  the  last  scandal  in  theatrical 
life.  There  is  nothing  which  the  British  public  likes  more  to  gloat  over  than  an 
occasional  scandal  among  players.  Shame  on  the  people  who  think  so.  Is  that  the 
only  class  that  has  scandals  ?  Is  that  the  only  class  that  finds  there  is  sometimes  a 
temptation  which  is  too  strong  to  resist?  Surely,  as  we  are  fellow  Christians  and 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  know  that  there  are  temptations  which  come 
to  all  of  us,  and,  as  our  preacher  said,  let  us  have  that  Christian  charity  which  allows 
something  for  other  people's  failings. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  I  am  a  director  of  a  theatre 
company.  I  am  chairman  of  the  directors,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  responable  for 
what  goes  on  in  the  theatre,  and  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  am.  I  have  got  round 
me  a  board  of  directors  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with — men  whose  stake 
invested  in  it  does  not  produce  an  income  which  makes  the  least  difference  to  them 
in  the  year,  not  because  they  are  rich  men,  but  because,  if  they  can  get  a  wholesome 
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and  a  high  class  of  drama  represented  to  their  fellow  citizens,  they  feel  that  they 
are  supplying  a  public  need,  and  dividends  or  no  dividends  make  no  di£ference. 
Whether  oar  theatre  pays  five,  or  four,  or  three  per  cent,  it  does  not  make  £'^  a  year 
tlifTerence  to  any  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  the  right  system  upon  which  we  should 
have  our  theatres  regulated  until  we  reach  that  Utopian  time  which  Mr.  Irving 
suggests,  when  the  municipality]  shotdd  provide  the  theatre,  and  I  should  be  able  to 
stand  before  you  .not  only  as  a  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  but  as  Mayor  of  Exeter  as 
well.  As  Mr.  Irving  says,  we  drink  municipal  water,  use  municipal  gas,  read 
municipal  books,  sit  in  municipal  libraries,  and  walk  about  in  municipal  parks  and 
gardens,  but  we  are  not  allowed  a  municipal  theatre.  I  wish  the  ratepayers  to 
recognize  that  if  they  want  a  voice  in  the  production  of  the  drama,  they  must  provide 
their  own  theatres,  and  they  must  educate  the  people  to  choose  what  is  good  and  to 
reject  what  is  eviL  You  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  drama  will  exist,  and  if 
you  want  to  use  it,  it  is  for  you  to  influence  public  opinion  that  only  high-class  things 
will  pay,  and  that  no  vulgar  and  prurient  rubbish  will  find  a  place  upon  our  stage.  I 
want  to  give  you  the  fact,  because  it  is  upon  facts  that  I  am  talking.  Do  you  know 
that  we  have  had  in  the  Exeter  theatre  since  it  was  started  every  good  company  of 
tragedians  and  comedians  who  are  ready  to  perform  the  high-class  plays  that  are 
produced  ?  And  who  were  the  people  who  came  to  see  them  ?  Not  the  clergy,  or  very 
few  of  them.  Not  those  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  four  shillings  and  five  shillings 
for  their  seats,  except  in  London — not  these  people,  but  the  poorest  classes,  the 
tradesman,  the  clerk,  and  the  artizan,  and  they  are  the  people  who  form  public 
opinion,  who  know  what  is  good,  and  who  know  what  is  high  class.  Let  a  man  on 
the  stage  make  a  misquotation,  or  take  a  wrong  attitude,  and  the  people  in  the  pit 
will  find  it  out  very  quickly.  It  is  not  the  stalls  or  the  dress  circle  that  have  raised 
the  standard  of  the  English  drama ;  it  is  the  pit,  the  floor  of  the  house,  that  has 
helped  to  keep  the  English  drama  up  to  the  level  it  has  attained. 

I  want  to  know  why  in  other  countries,  the  father  and  the  mother  and  the  children 
are  able  to  go  into  the  music  hall  or  music  garden  where  they  may  drink  the  light  ale, 
and  the  father  smoke  his  pipe  ?  There  you  have  the  best  form  of  public-house  ;  there 
you  have  national  amusement,  with  very  little  indeed  of  excess.  Is  such  a  thing  im- 
possible for  us  ?  I  trust  it  is  not  impossible.  trust  the  day  is  coming  when  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Enf^  .id — I  am  sorry  to  be  preaching  to  the  clergy — will  all 
of  them — I  will  not  separ  .any  of  them — be  as  honest  in  London  as  they  are  at 
home.  As  a  theatre  proprietor  depending  on  the  public  for  my  living,  I  feel  very  sore 
indeed  when,  in  course  of  my  duty  going  about  the  theatres  in  London,  I  go  to 
the  Lyceum,  and  I  find  dozens  and  dozens  of  clergy;  I  go  to  the  Savoy,  and 
there  are  dozens  of  clergymen  there  ;  I  go  to  the  Aquarium — at  least  I  do  not  go  to 
the  Aquarium — ^but  I  go  to  "  Constantinople  " — the  Constantinople  reached  by  the 
Underground  Railway — and  there  I  come  upon  parsons  by  the  hundred.  The  last 
time  I  was  at  "  Constantinople  "  I  counted  more  than  a  hundred  parsons,  and  among 
them  I  saw  a  good  many  from  our  own  diocese.  Now  these  are  the  men  who  are 
shocked  if  I  say  to  them,  *'  Come  and  support  our  theatre."  What  I  say  to  them  is 
this,  **If  you  want  the  best  class  of  play,  we  can  provide  it."  I  do  not  like  to  tell 
managerial  secrets  in  public,  but  you  are  all  friends.  We  have  had  Mr.  Benson,  Mr. 
Ben  Greet,  Mr.  Osmond  Tearle,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Tearle  ;  we  have  had  all  the  best 
tragedians  that  the  provinces  can  produce,  and  it  is  only  by  personal  persuasion  that 
we  can  get  them  to  come  again,  because  you  do  not  give  them  enough  to  pay  their 
fare  even  back  to  Plymouth.  I  say  shame  on  people  who  tell  you  they  want  high 
•class  dramas  and  high-class  plays,  and  will  not  go  to  see  them,  but  will  go  to  see  some 
twopenny-half-penny  thing  not  worth  seeing,  but  which  we  are  obliged  to  provide 
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in  order  to  pay  our  people's  salaries.     I  should  like  to  read  a  little  extract  from  a 
newspaper  of  what  took  place  at  Leeds  a  short  time  ago. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  here  against  my  own  will ;  I  would  rather  you  had  Mr.  Irving, 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  or  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree.  I  was  not  allowed  to  ask  them,  but  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  saying,  *' A  wonderful  thing  is  reported  to  have  taken 
place  at  Leeds.  It  is  so  startling  that  it  is  not  perhaps  true,  but  if  you  will  tell  me 
that  it  is  true,  or  put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  the  truth,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.*' 
He  replied  and  enclosed  an  extract  from  The  Yorkshire  Post,  part  of  which  I  will  quote 
to  you.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  was  saying  "  good-bye  "  to  a  Leeds  audience.  He  had 
been  for  sixteen  years  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Grand  Theatre  there,  and  those  of 
yon  who  know  how  a  North  of  England  audience  thrills  with  enthusiasm  when  its 
popular  favourites  are  before  it,  will  appreciate  the  depth  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed 
at  this  leave-taking.  There  is  a  link  which  binds  the  actor-manager  of  the  North  of 
England  to  his  audience,  just  such  as  binds  Mr.  Irving  to  his  audience  in  London. 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  had  to  give  up  his  lease,  and  he  went  in  for  a  little  personal 
reminiscence.  He  said  that  when  he  first  took  the  theatre  he  informed  his  audience  that 
he  would  try  to  make  it  not  only  a  place  of  amusement,  but  also  a  place  of  instruction. 
He  remembered  that  his  words  were  that  he  wanted  to  be  good.  A  few  days 
after  that  the  clergy  of  Leeds  sent  for  him,  and  their  spokesman,  that  revered,  just, 
liberal,  honourable  gentleman  and  clergyman.  Dr.  Gott,  said  to  him  :  '*  Mr.  Barrett, 
we  the  clergy  of  Leeds  have  read  your  speech,  and  we  hope  and  believe  you  mean  it. 
Will  you  promise  that  you  will  endeavour  to  give  Leeds  people  something  to  elevate 
them,  something  to  take  away  which  will  help  to  make  them  better  men  and  better 
women  ?  "  To  this  he  had  replied  that  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  he  would  give  the 
promise.  He  gave  the  promise,  and  meant  it.  And  now  for  a  sequel  to  the  stor>'. 
A  short  time  ago  he  had  sent  to  him  a  most  exquisite  Worcestershire  vase,  and  around 
it  in  letters  of  gold  were  these  words  :  "  From  the  Bishop  of  Truro  to  Wilson  Barrett 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  a  promise  nobly  kept."  What  is  possible  in  Leeds  is 
possible  everywhere  else. 

(i)  Athletics. 
The  Ven.  E.  J.  Sandford,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Exeter. 

I  AM  not  going  to  speak  to  you  about  the  theatre,  because  I  know  very  little  about  it, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  speak  as  a  secretary  of  the  Congress,  but  I  am  going  to 
speak  as  an  old  cricketer.  We  want  to  influence  the  athletes.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  put  down  this  subject  on  the  Congress  programme.  We  want  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the  athletes,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
the  friend  of  athleticism.  I  speak  as  an  old  cricketer,  because  I  think  that  athletes 
will  want  to  know  what  our  credentials  are.  They  do  not  like  to  be  spoken  to  by 
men  who  do  not  understand  what  they  are  talking  about.  And  my  credentials  are 
these,  that  somewhere,  in  the  ages  past,  I  was  head  of  a  public  school  eleven,  and 
that  I  captained  Oxford  in  the  match  against  Cambridge.  You  want  in  this  dis- 
cussion the  athlete  who  is  up  to  date,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  had  him,  or  will 
have  him.  But  I  think  you  also  want  to  have  an  athlete  whose  athletic  days  are  past, 
because  we  are  speaking  of  the  connection  of  athleticism  with  moral  character,  and 
the  influence  of  athletics  on  character  is  more  plain  to  the  man  who  speaks  of  what 
they  have  done  for  him,  than  to  the  man  who  speaks  of  what  they  are  going  to  do  for 
him.  Why  is  it  that  some  of  us  are  so  foolishly  young  when  we  think  of  the  athletics 
of  past  days  ?    It  is  because  we  know  what  was  their  moral  influence  upon  us — what 
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in  larger  measure  might  have  been  their  moral  influence,  if  we  had  been  able  to  take 
it  in.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  negative  good  which  athletics  do— of  how  the 
healthy  exercise  keeps  out  the  unhealthy  exercise — I  refer,  chiefly,  to  the  positive 
good,  and  I  have  this  to  say,  that  athletics  teach  a  man  self-reliance ;  that  there  is  no 
man  who  is  better  able  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  call,  to  be  master  of  himself,  and 
to  do  the  thing  which  has  got  to  be  done  naturally  and  promptly,  than  the  man  who 
has  learned  to  play  in  the  face  of  a  great  multitude,  and  perhaps  to  carry  out  his  bat 
with  a  good  score  to  his  name.  There  are  many  men  who,  when  they  have  some 
tough  job  to  face,  are  sustained  by  a  sense  and  a  force  which  comes  to  them  from  their 
old  part  in  the  school  games,  more  than  by  any  lesson  or  acquirement  of  later  days. 
And  I  say  also  that  athletics  can  teach  a  man  pluck.  I  do  not  mean  the  pluck  of 
mere  pugnacity.  That  is  a  vulgar  quality  alt(^ether.  But  I  mean  the  pluck  that 
we  shall  want  increasingly  in  these  days  of  stress  and  stir — the  pluck  of  pertinacity, 
the  pluck  which  plays  the  uphill  game,  and  never  knows  when  it  is  beaten.  As  we 
look  back  upon  the  past  days,  how  do  forms  and  scenes  start  up  before  our  eyes  which 
illustrate  these  things,  and  help  to  keep  us  patient  and  strong.  There  is  one  more 
thing  which  athletics  can  do  for  us ;  they  can  be  the  seed,  as  it  were,  of  something 
like  Christian  altruism.  A  man  who  has  learned  to  play  after  the  right  manner  for 
his  school,  his  university,  or  his  county,  has  had  that  kind  of  schooling  which  trains  a 
character  that  strives  not  for  self  alone,  but  for  the  welfare  of  others.  I  say  that  the 
playing  fields  of  our  public  schools  may  be  the  seed  plots  of  a  healthy  social 
enthusiasm,  and  that  very  often  they  teach  a  man  how,  in  after  years,  he  can  work  for 
his  Church  and  his  country. 

Now  it  is  because  we  old  athletes  are  so  sensible  of  all  those  things,  that  we  take  it 
ill  when  we  hear  of  growing  evils  in  athletics.  We  hear  of  coarseness.  Coarseness 
is  inherent  in  athletics,  if  jrou  keep  athletics  to  themselves.  All  one-sided  develop- 
ment is  unhealthy  development.  I  do  not  believe  in  all  "sweaters"  and  sinews, 
any  more  than  I  believe  in  all  brains  and  spectacles.  A  mere  athlete  is  a  mere 
animal,  and,  like  all  animals,  the  more  useless  the  older  he  grows.  The  men 
who  did  good  with  their  athletics,  were  men  like  Kenelm  Digby  and  Charles 
Bowen,  the  men  who  used  mind  as  well  as  muscle.  An  athlete  will  not  always 
take  scholarships,  but  if  you  treat  him  carefully— catch  him  with  guile,  some- 
what— you  can  always  develop  some  kind  of  intellectuRl  interest.  I  remember  how, 
when  I  was  in  the  full  fervour  of  the  athletic  fever,  in  my  school  days,  I  was  kept  from 
sinking  into  the  mere  athlete  by  the  starting  of  a  debating  society  in  the  school,  and 
how,  by  means  of  that  society,  I  learnt  to  care  something  for  history  and  that  kind  of 
politics  which  takes  from  history,  as  well  as  to  care  for  cricket.  We  hear  that  coarse- 
ness grows ;  we  hear  also  that  under  the  influence  of  professionalism  and  betting, 
brotherliness  goes.  And  yet  we  want  brotherliness  in  these  days  of  social  dis- 
integration, and  these  games  might  help  us  to  it.  If  you  want  to  get  back  something 
of  the  brotherliness  of  the  game,  you  professional  men  must  not  be  too  proud  to 
play  a  little  of  the  villi^e  cricket  Believe  me,  that  village  cricket  in  which  the 
squire,  the  curate,  the  farmer,  and  the  young  fellow  fresh  from  the  public  school,  met 
day  after  day,  tended  greatly  towards  brotherly  and  kindly  feeling,  and  made  for  that 
parish  fellowship  which  ought  to  characterize  a  Christian  community.  Science  is 
killing  this  village  cricket,  and  yet  the  village  cricket  was  a  great  help  to  science ;  by 
means  of  it,  cricket  was  not  an  acquired  art  so  much  as  an  ingrained  instinct,  a  family 
tradition,  something  which  a  fellow  brought  into  the  world  with  him.  He  played 
cricket,  not  because  he  had  been  taught  it,  but  because  he  could  not  help  playing  it. 
For  myself,  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  j  may|  be  pardoned  for  saying  it,  I  was  as  much 
helped  to  a  place  in  the  Gentlemen  of  England's  eleven  before  I  was  twenty,  by  the 
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village  cricket  which  I  began  at  six,  as  ever  I  was  by  the  superb  training  of  old  John 
Lillywhite  in  after  years.  Let  the  county  men,  whether  professionals  or  not,  be  real 
county  men — ^native  growth — ^not  foreign  imports.  Let  them  play  a  little  less, 
perhaps,  for  the  county,  a  little  more  for  the  village  :  the  science  will  not  suffer  and 
the  brotherliness  will  revive. 

For  it  is  to  the  leading  athletes  that  in  these  matters  we  make  our  appeaL  None 
have  greater  influence  with  their  fellows  than  they.  "  You  havfe  been  a  greater  man 
here  than  ever  you  will  be  again,"  were  words  once  spoken  by  an  old  schoolmaster 
and  college  head,  to  a  young  cricket  captain,  leaving  for  the  university.  They  were 
true  words.  Sink  to  the  mob's  level,  and  you  athletes  will  become  its  slaves ;  bat 
you  will  be  its  masters  if  you  are  true  to  yourselves  and  your  game.  You  have  a  great 
chance,  and  we  have  brought  this  subject  into  the  arena  of  this  assembly,  that  we  may, 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  help  you  to  use  it.  We  desire  to  assure  you  that  in  all 
your  efforts  to  sustain  the  true  high  character  of  these  English  games,  you  can  rely 
upon  the  hearty  sympathy  of  that  great  religious  body  which,  because  it  is  Christian, 
because  it  is  national,  is  bound  to  have  regard  to  all  that  ministers  to  the  healthy 
human  instincts  of  a  people's  daily  life. 


G.  Rowland  Hill,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  Rugby  Football  Union, 

Greenwich. 

I  FBRL  it  a  great  honour,  as  connected  with  one  of  the  important  branches  of  athletics, 
to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  great  Congress.  This  is  an 
age  in  which  social  movements  are  taking  a  most  important  part  in  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  in  which  the  clergy  and  the  Church  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  if  they  want  to  have  them  well  managed  they  must  take  an  interest  in  them 
themselves.  What  is  the  tjrpical  athlete — ^what  are  the  qualities  he  requires  ?  Firstly, 
courage.  I  would  not  give  a  row  of  pins  for  a  football  player  who  had  not  courage. 
Secondly,  industry.  If  he  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  play  the  game, 
he  will  never  be  a  player.  Thirdly,  scrupulous  fair-play;  because  if  he  does 
not  stick  to  that,  people  who  have  got  an  ounce  of  good  feeling  about  them  will 
hound  him  out  of  the  team  he  belongs  to.  Then  he  requires  control  of  temper,  and 
he  requires  endurance.  By  endurance  I  mean  that  it  is  necessary  for  our  young  men 
to  lead  careful  lives,  so  that  they  may  keep  themselves  in  a  healthy  state. 

What  a  noble  plant  this  is  for  the  Church  to  work  upon.  Surely  these  are  qualities 
sufficiently  good  to  attract  the  work  of  the  clergy.  A  great  statesman,  for  whose 
memory  I  have  a  profound  veneration,  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  even  so  far  back 
as  1832,  in  his  election  address  to  the  electors  of  Wycombe,  said  of  the  clergy: 
"  They  are  valuable  and  efficient  labourers,  and  influential  because  they  are  beloved." 
What  he  said  then  is  equally  true  to-day,  and  I,  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the 
furtherance  of  athletics,  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  influence  with  the  masses  of  our 
people,  because  "you  are  influential,  because  you  are  beloved." 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  branch  of  athletics  with  which  it  is  my  honour  to  be 
connected.  I  single  it  out  because  it  is  the  best  abused  branch  of  athletics  of  the 
present  day.  But  as  I  have  noticed  in  connection  with  statesmen,  that  those  who  are  the 
best  abused  seem  to  live  the  longest  and  to  have  a  commanding  influence  and  power  in 
the  country,  so  I  am  convinced  that  that  well  abused  game,  Rugby  Union  Football, 
is  absolutely  certain  to  live.     I  should  be  blind  to  my  duty  to  the  causeof  athletics  if  I 
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said  everything  was  rose-water  with  us.  Not  at  all.  We  have  tremendous  difliculties 
to  meet,  and  those  with  whom  it  is  my  pleasure  to  work  are  endeavouring  to  meet  them. 
We  hate  and  abhor  professionalism  in  football,  amongst  other  reasons  because  it  is 
tempting  young  men  away  from  work  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  ought  to  be 
industrious,  making  them  little  gods  in  athletics,  and  then  when  they  are  not  good 
enough  to  play  they  are  hounded  out  of  their  clubs  unfitted  to  go  back  to  their  old 
employments.  We  see  also  other  evils,  which  I  am  bound  to  admit  We  see  our 
game  seriously  damaged  by  betting.  It  has  fallen  to  my  unfortunate  lot  to  stand  on 
football  fields  and  to  be  hooted,  and  t  have  said :  <<  Can  this  be  the  fair-play  of 
Englishmen  that  so  treats  those  who  have  laboured  hard  for  their  cause  ?  "  I  do  not 
believe  it  a.  bit.  The  old-fashioned  British  fair-play  is  as  strong  as  ever  it  was.  But 
we  have  this  miserable  cancer  of  betting.  People  get  a  little  money,  and  they  gamble 
and  teach  the  younger  generation  not  to  play  the  sport  as  it  should  be.  But  we 
cannot  work  by  ourselves.  We  ask  the  clergy  in  their  different  villages  to  believe 
that  thoiBe  who  have  the  responsibility  of  governing  all  your  sports  have  a  passionate 
desire  to  see  everything  worked  out  well.  Do  not  let  them  be  satisfied  with  getting 
into  their  pulpits  and  on  to  platforms  and  abusing  us  when  we  are  not  there  to 
answer  them.  That  does  us  and  our  game  no  good.  But  let  them  point  out  our 
faults  and  we  are  only  too  willing  to  take  advice.  If  they  will  do  this,  the  cause  of 
athletics  in  this  country  must  go  on  and  prosper.  Nothing  can  stop  it.  It  is  in  their 
hands  to  lead  it  into  good  channels. 


DISCUSSION. 


William  Odell,   Esq.,  F.R.C.S.   (Eng.),  Farndale,  Torquay 

There  is  one  side  of  this  question  that  seems  to  me  at  present  not  to  have  been 
touched  upon.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  affect  those  who  are  parents  more  than 
others.  Some  of  you,  probably,  have  sons  at  the  public  schools,  and  you  would  like 
to  know  if  your  boy  goes  in  for  athletics,  whether  he  will  be  equal  to  his  eompanions 
in  school  work.  I  nad  to  get  -up  this  subject  for  a  lecture  I  delivered  before  the 
Torquay  Natural  History  Society  two  years  ago,  and  in  order  to  obtain  my  facts,  I 
wrote  to  the  headmasters  of  many  of  the  public  schools  in  England,  including 
Bedford  Grammar  School,  H.M.S.  Britannia,  Charterhouse,  Christ's  Hospital, 
Clifton,  Dulwich,  Epsom,  Eton,  Haileybury,  Harrow,  Malvern,  Merchant  Taylors*, 
Marlborough,  S.  Paul's  (West  Kensmgton),  Rugby,  Wellington,  Winchester,  and 
Uppingham.  The  answer  I  got  was  unquestionably  this — ^that,  as  a  general  rule, 
those  who  excel  in  athletics  are  equal  to  their  companions  in  school  work.  At  the 
same  time,  some  of  the  headmasters  pointled  out  the  very  great  danger  there  was  in 
the  present  day  of  athletics  being  carried  to  too  great  an  extent.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  I  will  read  you  just  two  of  the  replies  I  received — one  from  Dr.  Hornby, 
Provost  of  Eton,  and  the  other  from  Mr.  Welldon,  headmaster  of  Harrow. 
Dr.  Hornby  says : — "  I  find  it  difficult  to  answer  your  question  about  athletics  in 
general  terms.  The  use  of  athletics  in  moderation,  so  far  from  being  an  impediment  to 
success  in  school  work,  is  of  great  use  to  a  student  in  many  ways,  and  will  allow  a 
young  man  or  boy  quite  as  much  time  for  work  as  he  ought  to  devote  to  it.  And 
some  years  ago  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  boy  who  had  an  aptitude  for  cricket  or 
rowing  to  attain  to  the  highest  excellence,  according  to  the  standard  of  that  day,  in 
athletics  and  school  work.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  so  now.  Athletics  of  all 
kinds  have  beoi  so  developed  and  brought  into  a  system,  and  have  become  so 
scientific,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  professional,  that  the  time  required  for  attaining 
high  excellence  in  them  is,  I  think,  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  reading  man  or  a 
studious  boy's  engaging  in  them  with  a  view  to  athletic  distinction.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  serious  evil  in  our  day,  which  must  be  set  against  the  general 
improvement  and  popularity  of  athletic  pursuits.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  remedy. 
A  great  many  reading  men  follow  athletic  pursuits  in  a  sensible  way,  with  a 
view  to  exercise  and  reireshment.    But  the  number  of  men  who  can  combine  success 
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in  school  or  university  studies  with  high  athletic  proficiency,  will,  I  think,  be  found 
to  grow  smaller  and  smaller."  Mr.  Welldon  says: — "Such  a  question  as  yours 
demands  a  generalization  which  it  is  hard,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  to  make.  I  do 
not  think  I  oup:ht  to  say  that  the  athletic  boys  of  the  school  are  generally  the  most 
distinguished  m  their  work,  but  they  are  certainly  not  idle  boys,  and  quite  enough  of 
them  are  intellectually  distinguished  to  justify  tne  statement  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  necessary  severance  between  proficiency  in  games  and  proficiency  in  work.'* 
I  wrote  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Collier,  of  Oxford,  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  thing 
which  holds  good  of  the  schools  also  holds  good  with  reference  to  the  University,  and 
he  says  that  it  is  so.  He  points  out  that  conditions  are  now  altered  ;  that  in  the  case 
of  football  for  instance,  instead  of  a  member  df  the  fifteen  being  asked  to  play  one 
match  a  week  at  the  outside,  now  he  had  a  match  every  other  day  all  through  the 
term ;  and  states  that  unless  a  man  is  exceptionally  clever  he  cannot  now  come  well  to  the 
front  in  both  the  class  list  and  athletics.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  as  clergymen  cannot 
do  better  than  foster  everything  in  the  way  of  pure  and  true  athletics.  When  I  was 
in  New  York  I  went  through  the  Young  Men  s  Christian  Association  there,  and  the 
secretary  pointed  out  to  me  three  of  the  members,  saying :  '*They  are  not  only  our 
best  men  in  athletics,  but  our  best  men  in  everything  that  is  good."  And,  in  con- 
cluding, let  me  mention  to  those  who  have  attained  distinction  in  the  athletic  world, 
the  case  of  a  curate  who  attained  distinction  at  Oxford  and  who,  when  called  out  to  a 
fire  in  the  town  mill  of  his  parish,  went  into  the  mill  and  carried  out  the  sacks  of  flour 
just  as  if  he  was  a  labourer.  This  act  won  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  in 
the  parish — ^and  especially  of  the  working  men. 


The  Rev.  S.  Childs  Clarke,  Vicar  of  Thorverton,  Devon,  and 
Hon.  Sec.  Exeter  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 

I  THINK  it  is  dangerous,  if  not  somewhat  audacious,  for  a  humble  clergyman  to  get 
up  and  speak  to  this  large  meeting,  not  only  after  the  eloquent  addresses  to  which  we 
have  been  listening  to-night,  but  also  after  the  sweeping  objurations  that  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  clergy  by  his  worship  the  mayor.  However,  I  hope  we  shall  mend 
our  manners  in  that  respect.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  "  The  Ethics  of 
Amusements"  was  placed  on  the  Congress  programme,  because  I  think  it  is  the 
imperative  duty,  not  only  of  the  clergy,  but  of  all  persons,  to  do  what  they  can  to 
raise  and  reform  public  amusements.  I  shall  not  have  stood  before  you  to-night  in 
vain  if  only  I  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  to  you  a  most  admirable  quotation 
from  a  French  writer.  I  would  strongly  advise  all  who  are  able  to  do  so  to  read  it 
in  French  ;  but,  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  that  language,  to  procure  a  very  good 
English  translation  entitled,  **  An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Pans."  You  may  be  sure  of 
the  ability  of  the  writer  when  I  mention  that  this  work  was  "  Ouvroge  Counmmi'** 
U'.e,,  a  work  highly  commended  by  the  French  Academy).  The  French  people  are 
just  as  much  alive  as  we  are  to  the  necessity  of  elevating  public  amusements.  \Ve 
are  told  that  "one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,'*  and  there  are  many 
such  touches  of  nature  in  this  book,  "  Un  Philosophe  sous  Us  ttnts^**  by  Emile 
Souvestre.  This  is  the  quotation  which  I  desire  to  read  to  you : — "  Man  has  need 
of  holidays  that  relax  his  mind,  that  rest  his  body,  and  expand  his  soul  (literaUy 
cause  it  to  bloom  like  a  flower).  Can  he  not  meet  with  them  apart  from  debasing 
enjoyments?  Economists  have  for  a  long  time  been  seeking  the  best  employment 
for  the  activity  of  the  human  race.  Ah,  it  I  could  only  discover  the  best  employment 
for  its  leisure  !  People  will  not  fail  to  find  labour  for  it ;  who  will  find  for  it 
relaxation  ?  Work  furnishes  each  day's  bread,  but  it  is  cheerfulness  that  gives  it 
relish.  ^  O,  ye  philosophers,  put  yourselves  in  quest  of  pleasure  !  find  out  for  us 
entertainments  without  gross  vulgarity,  enjoyments  without  selfishness.  Invent,  in 
short,  a  carnival  which  may  be  pleasing  to  everybody,  and  which  may  not  cause 
shame  to  a  single  soul.*'  I  contend  that  these  words  ought  to  be  circulated  far  and 
wide,  and  I  hope  you  will  possess  yourselves  of  that  admirable  book.  Just  a  woid 
about  my  dramatic  experience,  which  is  rather  unique.  Forty-six  years  ago  I  took 
the  mastership  of  a  small  grammar  school  in  Cornwall,  and  having  inherited,  as  I 
suppose,  a  taste  for  the  drama  from  my  father,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  marines  and 
vised  to  take  part  with  other  officers  in  plays  on  board  ship,  I  set  to  work  the  very 
first  year  in  which  I  was  elected  master  of  the  school  and  started  a  play  at  the 
Christmas  recitations.     Would  you  believe  that  I  was  prayed  for  in  a  Nonconformist 
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chapel !  I  was  very  much  obliged  for  the  prayer,  but  I  went  on,  and  I  lived  to  see 
the  sons  of  a  local  preacher  in  that  town  my  best  reciters  and  my  cleverest  dramatic 
actors. 


F.  A.  Harrington  Foote,  Esq.,  Lieut-Col.  R.A. 

I  HAVB  not  any  original  remarks  to  offer.     Perhaps  the  subject  has  been  pretty  well 
thrashed  out,  and  I  will  only  make  some  comments  upon  wFiat  has  fallen  from  the 
speakers.     I  am  happy  to  be  in  accord  with  the  dei^yman  who  has  just  spoken,  in 
that   I  am  glad  that  such  a  subject  as  this  should  he  brought  before  the  Church 
Congress ;  and  I  am  not  only  glad  about  it  for  the  reasons  which  that  clergyman 
expressed,  although  I  quite  agree  with  him.      The  reason  of  my  great  pleasure  at 
seeing  this  subject  brought  before  a  Church  meeting  is,  that  at  last  we  are  seeing 
that  godly,  pious  people  are  absolutely  and  boldly  acknowledging  that  God  made  our 
bodies  as  well  as  our  souls,     lliere  was  a  very  great  tendency  many  years  ago, 
apparently  amongst  many  good  people,  to  pay  attention  to  the  people  s  souls,  as  if 
they  had  no  bodies  at  all ;  and  there  are  still  dear  good  people  existing  with  the  best 
intentions  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  yet  who  seem  to  me  to  think  that  a  man  is 
made  of  one  thing  only,  and  ttiat  is  -  his  soul.     Man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
Almighty  God,  and  man — if  we  may  speak  so  with  all  deference  and  humility — 
has,  as  it  were,  a  triune  nature  in  that  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.     Man  is 
made  of  three  parts :  body,   soul,  and  spirit ;  and  there  we  have,  as  it  were,  a 
representation — I  say  again,  spiking  with  all  deference  and  humility^of  the  Trinity, 
-man  made  in  the  image  of  Almighty  God.     A  man  is  an  incomplete  man  if  you  take 
away  his  body  from  his  soul.     Therefore  it  is  a  bounden  duty,  and  the  more  pious  a 
man  is,  the  more  necessary  it  is  for  him  to  show  his  complete  religion  by  ministering^ 
«Dcouragine,  and  developing,  not  only  the  soul  of  the  man,  but  the  complete  man — 
his  body,  his  soul,  and  his  spirit.     I  quite  agree  with  what  Lord  Kinnaird  said  about 
the  ^mnasium,  and  that  it  should  be  the  work  of  the  Church.     I  know  a  clergyman 
who  is  living  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  towns  in  England,  and  with  some 
of  the  most  difficult  people  to  deal  with.      He  began  with  a  mission  church ;  but 
though  he  is  a  most  attentive  priest,  he  found  it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  hold  of 
his  people  until  he  had  some  chance  of  getting  hold  of  their  minds  and  belies  as  well 
as  their  souls.    That  clergyman  will  tell  you  that  he  never  got  toudi  of  his  people 
successfully  until  he  was  able  to  purchase  a  Baptist  chapel  which  was  in  the  market,  and 
which  he  turned  into  one  of  the  finest  parish  ^mnasia  I  have  ever  seen.   Lord  Kinnaird 
also  said  there  was  a  time  when  men  in  me  great  towns  did  not  know  how  to  play 
cricket.     Only  a  fortnight  ago,  alas !  a  clergyman  in  London  told  me  of  an  *'  outing 
he  and  some  of  his  people  had  in  the  autumn.     He  took  his  friends  down  to  a  noble 
peer's  place  in  the  country,  and  they  said  they  would  play  the  people  of  the  place  at 
cricket.     He  had  no  idea  how  ignorant  his  lot  were,  but  when  they  bqgan  it  was 
«vident  they  were  not  very  good  players.    The  local  people  made  one  hundred  and 
sixty  runs,  and  the  poor  people  from  London  only  scored  fourteen,  all  of  which  were 
made  by  one  man.     There  was  only  one  other  who  had  ever  played  cricket  before ;  so 
that  nine  out  of  that  eleven  of  a  London  parish  had  never  played  that  splendid  game. 
I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  the  views  of  a  chaplain  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces — a  capital 
fellow  to  deal  with  men.     He  urged  how  necessary  it  was  to  have  these  athletics  and 
amusements  to  keep  men  healthy  and  invigorated  in  every  kind  of  way.     ''And," 
he  concluded,  '*  we  must  not  have  dulness  if  we  want  to  have  goodness.     Dulness  is 
the  parent  of  most  vices  and  much  sin." 


Major  Seton  Churchill,  Whitehall,  Lichfield. 

I  HAVB  only  a  few  minutes  at  the  fag  end  of  this  meeting,  and  as  I  have  not  time  to 
deal  with  all  that  has  been  said  at  this  very  interesting  meeting,  I  select  one  topic  only 
to  deal  with.  I  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  most  deplorable  in  the  higher  interests 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  if  it  went  forth  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  the 
Church  Congress  approves  in  any  way  of  such  a  so-called  amusement  as  that  of  horse- 
racing  ;  but  so  £»,  although  the  reader  of  one  paper.  Colonel  Hornby,  the  master  of  the 
Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds,  has  openly  advocated  that  the  Church  should  support 
horse-racing,  not  a  single  voice  has  been  lifted  up  in  protest  against  such  a  suggestion. 
28 
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You  will  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  differ  from  so  great  an  authority,  but  I  fed  very 
strongly  on  this  particular  subject,  and  I  cannot  keep  quiet.     I  believe  that  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  a  far  better  judge  on  the  subject  than  Colonel  Hornby,  and  he 
said  that  he  considered  that "  horse-racing  was  a  vast  engine  of  national  demoralization/* 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  cultivating  and  developing  all  the  manly  forms  of  recreatioQ* 
but  we  must  be  discriminating,  and,  if  we  really  wish  to  elevate  the  British  working 
man,  we  must  urge  him  to  avoid  an  institution  which  is  inseparably  associated  with 
that  cursed  evil  of  betting  and  gambling,  which  is  doing  so  much  at  this  present  time 
to  eat  out  the  life  and  manhooaof  our  young  men,  and  to  degrade  almost  all  those  who 
are  associated  with  it.     Look  at  that  great  army  of  bookmakers,  tipsters,  and  ^wrting 
prophets,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  outnumber  all  our  clergy  put  together,  and  who 
are  steadily  on  the  increase  ;  and  tell  me  honestly  whether  you  consider  that  they  are 
advancing  or  retarding  the  higher  and  nobler  interests  of  the  nation.     There  may  be 
exceptional  good  men  among  them  ;  but  taking  them  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  class  of  persons  in  England  are  doing  so  much  to  degrade  our  countrymen.    That 
celebrated  jockey,  Fordham,  at  all  events^  did  not  hold  a  very  high  view  of  his 
associates  on  the  racecourse.     A  friend  of  his  once  said,  "  Tell  me,  old  fellow,  where 
I  can  put  a  safe  five-pound  note,"  meaning  thereby  what  horse  he  ought  to  back. 
"  Put  it  into  your  breeches  pocket,  and  get  your  wife  to  sew  them  up  before  you  come 
on  the  racecourse,"  said  the  knowing  jockey.     One  speaker  told  us  this  morning  of  a 
pamphlet  that  had  been  written  with  the  title,  '*  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  by  one 
who  has  tried  ^/A."    Now,  I  can  honestly  say  that,  as  far  as  racing  is  concerned,  I  have 
tried  both,  and  in  my  younger  days  have  been  to  the  Ascot  and  other  races,  and,  even 
at  the  present  time,  I  am,  much  against  my  will,  brought  a  good  deal  into  contact 
with  the  institution,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  noblest  animal  that 
God  has  ever  made,  when  once  it  is  prostituted  from  its  original  purpose,  seems  to 
have  the  power  of  calling  forth  all  the  lowest  instincts  of  human  nature.     Colonel 
Hornby  has  once  more  reiterated  that  stale  old  argument — which,  for  want  of  a  bettCTr 
has  had  to  do  duty  for  many  years — to  prop  up  racing,  that  it  improves  the  breed  of 
horses ;  but  you  will  have  observed  that  he  gave  us  no  proof  of  this.     I  submit  that  it 
is  a  mere  assertion  that  cannot  be  supported  by  facts.     I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  in  this  country  we  have  the  finest  breed  of  horses  in  the  world,  but  I  deny  in  Mo 
that  there  is  any  proof  that  we  obtained  that  splendid  breed  by  racing.     Have  we  not 
the  finest  breed  of  cart  horses  in  the  world  ?  but  I  do  not  think  that  even  Colonel 
Hornby  will  assert  that  these  fine  animals  were  obtained  by  racing  them  !    Speaking 
at  Exeter  Hall  a  little  while  ago  on  this  subject,  I  pointed  to  the  splendid  htetA  of 
cows  that  we  have  got,  but  remembering  that  we  are  now  in  Devonshire,  and  that  my 
kind  hostess  is  giving  me  such  delicious  Devonshire  cream,  butter,  and  dieese,  I  have 
some  diffidence  in  even  alluding  to  the  subject  of  cows,  but  I  am  sure  you  Devonshire 
people  will  admit  that  you  did  not  obtain  such  a  magnificent  breed  of  cows  by  racing 
them.     You  left  it  to  private  enterprise  to  develop  their  excellence,  and  you  may  v^y 
well  leave  the  breed  of  officers'  chargers,  cavalry  horses,  and  other  useful  animals  to 
the  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  not  vainly  attempt  to  uphold  the  breed  with  sach  a 
rotten  prop  as  that  of  the  demoralizing  institution  of  horse-racing.     If  it  can  be 
scientifically  proved  that  we  could  not  have  good  cavalry  horses  without  horse-racing, 
and  that  private  enterprise  did  not  suffice,  then  I  should  be  prepared  to  advocate  that 
our  Government  started  large  breeding  studs  for  this  purpose  as  is  done  in  India, 
Hungary,  and  in  other  countries,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  whether  racing 
improves  the  breed  of  horses  or  not,  it  very  much  deteriorates  the  breed  of  men. 
Long,  however,  before  England  had  such  a  splendid  breed  of  horses,   the  Arabs 
became  famed  for  their  splendid  steeds,  and  like  many  other  officers  in  India,  Burmah, 
Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  I  have  personally  owned  splendid  Arab  horses,  and  know 
something  of  their  merits.     The  Arabs  have  no  great  race  meetings,  and  they  leave  it 
to  private  enterprise  to  produce  what  is  required,  and  I  for  one  refuse  to  believe  that 
our  old  country  is  behind  the  Arabians  as  to  private  enterprise.     It  is  very  well  known 
that  racing  as  an  institution  is  not  a  self-supporting  concern,  for  were  it  otherwise, 
great  companies  would  be  formed  to  carry  it  on  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  dividend. 
Football  clubs  have  been  formed  like  business  companies,  and  some  are  receiving  a 
good  dividend  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  horse-racing.     The  truth  is>,  that  were  it  not  for  a 
few  millionaires  who  prop  up  the  institution  with  their  money — with  the  best  intentions^ 
no  doubt,  but  in  my  humble  opinion,  with  very  mistaken  notions — horse-racing  would 
soon  become  a  discredited  institution,  and  the  professional  bookies  who  now,  like 
parasites,  thrive  on  the  vices  of  our  countrymen,  would  be  compelled  to  look  about 
them  for  an  honest  means  of  livelihood.    At  all  events,  I  most  earnestly  hope  and 
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trust  that  it  will  not  go  forth  to  the  country  that  we  Churchmen  approve  of  racing,  with 
all  its  inseparable  associations  of  betting  and  gambling.  Racing  in  the  abstract  may 
not  be  wrong,  but  conducted  as  it  now  is,  I  submit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  man  to  treat  it,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  did  another  institution,  when  he  said, 
"  All  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient." 


The  Right  Rev.  E.  J.  Ingham,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone, 

You  will  wonder  what  a  Colonial  Bishop,  least  of  all  one  who  is  working  on  the 
frontiers  of  Christendom  in  West  Africa,  has  to  do  with  amusements,  and  I  am  amazed 
that  it  has  been  left  to  a  humble  Colonial  bishop  to  say  a  word,  when  so  much  needs 
to  be  said  to-night.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  a  word  upon  what  I,  and  a  great  number 
of  my  brothers,  even  if  they  are  not  in  this  room,  feel  very  strongly  indeed.  I  feel 
that  no  account  has  been  taken  to-night  of  what  Dr.  Chalmers  so  b«iutifully  calls  the 
"  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  I  feel  that  we  have  been  spoken  to  rather  as 
if  our  patronage  was  wanted  or  demanded  as  a  right  for  things  from  which,  speaking 
for  mvself,  my  taste  has  been  altogether  diverted.  I  have  been  a  theatre-goer.  I 
have  known  theatres  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  and  in  London,  and  I  have  defi- 
nitely turned  from  the  theatre.  I  think  there  is  another  point  on  which  we,  the 
dergy,  have  a  word  to  say.  It  is  more  than  a  question  whether  we  can  afford  the 
time  for  these  evening  amusements.  I  say  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  I  remember  a  story  of  a  former  king  of  Prussia  who  was  once  in  a  school, 
and  was  examining  the  scholars.  He  saw  some  metal  and  asked  a  lad,  "What  king- 
dom does  that  belong  to?"  "To  the  mineral  kingdom,"  was  the  reply.  Pointing 
to  an  orange  he  asked  the  same  question,  receiving  the  answer  that  it  belonged  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  '*  And  what  kingdom  do  I  belong  to  ?  *'  was  the  next  question. 
The  children  did  not  like  to  say  "  the  animal  kingdom,"  and  one  child  said  :  "  Sire» 
you  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  king  thanked  the  child  for  the  reminder^ 
and  prayed  that  he  might  be  a  worthy  citizen  of  that  kingdom.  We  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  !  We  have  not  to  kill  time.  We  have  a  continuous  existence,  and 
there  are  some  of  us  to  whom  our  work  is  our  life,  although  we  can  have  fun  as  well 
as  other  people.  You  are  not  doing  your  duty  to  the  heathen  and  the  Mohammedan 
world  whom  I  now  represent,  and  you  are  being  purvej^ed  for  to-night  as  if  there  were 
not  one  thousand  milhons  of  heathen  who  never  neard  the  name  of  Christ. 


The  Rev.  J.   H.  Copleston,  Rector  of  Offwell,  Honiton. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  may  make  bold  to  say  a  few  words  to-night  from  the  fact  that  I  read  a 
paper  in  this  very  room  on  the  very  same  subject  a  year  ago.  I  shall  have  no  time  to 
m  any  way  summarize  or  go  over  again  a  good  deal  of  what  was  said  then.  Of 
course,  in  our  view  of  amusements  we  mo^y  sympathize  with  the  young,  and  if 
3fon  were  to  banish  ordinary  amusements  from  life  you  would  increase  the  chance 
that  the  devil  has  of  occupying  the  idle  tim^  of  the  young  who  have  great  leisure 
at  their  command.  There  lies  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter.  My  right  rev.  friend 
who  spoke  last  seemed  to  think  that  what  we  wanted  was  to  kill  time.  That  is  not 
so.  it  is  to  pass  time  that  we  have  to  pass  in  a  healthy  manner,  and,  if  possible, 
in  the  open  air.  I  shall  not  say  a  word  to  rufHe  anybody's  feelings,  but  my  convic- 
tion is  that  you  must  provide  and  sympathize  with  amusements.  God  help  the  man 
who  lives  by  them  and  for  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  very  little  confi- 
dence in  the  development  of  a  man  from  childhood  up  to  manhood  unless  he  takes 
a  hearty  pleasure  in  the  energies  of  life  in  their  lighter  strain.  I  know  the  value 
of  it  in  the  public  school.  It  is  the  very  making  of  many  a  boy  when  he  is  put  into 
the  eleven.  Many  a  boy  would  not  have  got  into  the  sixth  form  if  he  had  not  got 
into  the  eleven.  It  gives  the  boy  some  encouragement  to  live  for.  And,  then,  too, 
remember  the  moral  atmosphere  that  we  breathe  in  our  English  games.  It  has 
been  proudly  boasted  of  the  Spartans  that  they  "  first  purged  all  exhibitions  of 
bodily  activity  and  strength  from  every  motive  but  that  of  honour."  I  wish  that  we 
English  could  boast  in  the  same  way  of  our  games .  I  do  not  decry  honest  profes- 
sionals  who  level  your  grounds  and  live  by  ministering  to  your  pleasure ;  but  that 
.semi-professionalism  which  makes  athletes  of  leisured  men,  and  Igavjc^  them  after 
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some  years  of  play  ruined  hulks,  I  do  not  like  any  more  than  many  people.  But  I 
do  advocate  football,  and  I  do  not  say  '*  Nay"  to  honest  racing.  I  cannot  do  so, 
because  I  do  not  think  the  error  is  in  the  amusement ;  it  is  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
time.  It  is  not  so  much  what  we  do,  as  how  we  do  it.  God  help  those  working- 
men,  those  labouring  men,  who  take  to  betting.  It  is  a  most  loathsome  vice  for 
them  to  condescend  to.  If  a  man  of  wealth  who  has  nothing  to  do  drops  in 
betting  a  few  half  crowns  or  half  sovereigns  it  makes  no  difference  really  to  him ; 
but  if  a  man  with  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  condescends  to  that 
abominable  vice,  he  is  dragging  down  himself  and  everybody  depending  on  him, 
and  preparing  for  the  huU^,  if  not  something  worse.  I  believe  that  occupation  in 
work  and  in  play  is  one  of  the  blessedest  means  of  keeping  us  innocent  that  has  ever 
been  inventea. 


Mrs.  Percival  Jackson,  Kingsteinton  Vicarage, 

Newton  Abbot 

At  the  beginning  of  this  meeting  we  were  challenged  to  speak  of  the  amusements  of 
girls,  and  not  one  word  has  been  said.  We  have  pretty  well  thrashed  the  boys  out 
by  thi»time,  and  we  know  what  they  ought  to  do.  Are  the  girls  to  have  no  amuse- 
ments ?  and  are  what  they  are  to  have  to  be  stigmatized  as  wrong?  I  have  lived  to 
see,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  a  very  great  change  in  this  matter ;  but  there  is  a  very 
much  greater  change  needed.  There  is  one  thing  which  is  just  as  instinct  in  human 
nature  as  cricket  or  the  drama.  Noble  words  have  been  spoken  of  the  drama,  and 
when  the  drama  goes  back  to  what,  it  was  in  the  time  ot  the  Greeks,  we  shall  see 
what  it  will  do  for  England.  But  there  is  one  other  instinct  in  human  nature,  and  that  u; 
dancing.  You  cannot  ffet  rid  of  it.  Every  young  thing  loves  movement  and  loves 
dancing.  Is  dancing,  then,  not  to  be  given,  where  it  can  be  protected,  to  our  girls  ? 
I  am  afraid  that  it  has  been  for  many  years  a  source  of  much  that  is  evil,  sinful,  dread- 
ful^ and  shamefuL  But  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Sixty  years  ago  when  there  was  a  public 
holiday,  all  classes  met  at  it ;  now  there  are  some  who  do  not  come.  The  ladies, 
particularly,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  j^ars  i^,  there 
was  dancing  on  the  green.  It  was  above  board  and  before  everylxKly,  and  the  ladies 
were  there,  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  dance.  But  now,  if  there  is  a  public 
holiday,  it  is  the  canaille  who  are  to  amuse  themselves ;  ladies  are  too  delicate  to  put 
their  feet  on  the  grass  I  I  have  seen  the  arrangements  of  public  holidays  in  some 
places  taken  in  hand  by  responsible  people,  and  have  seen  so  much  good  result,  so 
much  of  healthy  enjoyment,  when  whole  families  can  go  together  and  join  in  open 
air  amusement,  and  when  dancing  can  be  indulged  in  without  any  harm.  I  have  seen 
village  dances  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  villagers.  There  was  no  harm  whatever 
in  them,  and  ladies  attended  them.  But  I  say  this  is  not  a  question  for  the  clergy. 
It  is  a  question  for  the  laity.  The  clergy  have  too  much  to  do  already.  It  is  quite 
true  they  should  give  their  sympathy.  The  wives  of  the  clergy,  though  they  give  of 
their  time,  cannot  do  this  of  themselves,  and  I  call  on  the  wives  of  the  laity  to  come 
forward  and  help  the  girls  to  the  same  opportunities  for  amusement  which  the  boys 
are  given.  The  gentlemen  of  England  have  never  ceased  to  do  their  duty  by  the 
working  classes  in  that  respect,  but  the  ladies  of  England  have,  and  I  feel  so  strongly 
on  the  subject  that  I  am  thankful  for  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to-night, 
and  to  call  on  the  English  ladies  to  see  what  they  can  do  to  make  this  matter  a 
matter  for  them  and  not  for  the  clergy.  We  can,  if  we  will,  have  dances  which  shall  be 
thoroughly  respectable,  and  we  can  set  an  example,  and  let  working  class  mothers 
know  that  they  should  not  send  their  girls  to  dances  unless  they  could  go  themselves. 
A  young  lady  may  go  to  a  ball  and  may  sit  up  the  whole  night,  and  no  harm  is  said  of 
lier ;  but  a  poor  girl  goes  to  a  dance  and  she  is  stigmatized .  It  would  be  very  desirable, 
I  think,  if  ladies  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  organize  dancing  and  stay  to  the  end, 
instead  of  just  putting  in  an  appearance  at  the  beginning.  I  know  that  this  has  been 
done,  and  I  know  that  it  can  be  done  now.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  self-denial, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  find  that  ladies  are  quite  as  quick  at  that  as  gentlemen. 


An  Overflow  Meeting  was  held  in  Barnfield  Hall,  at  which  the  papers  by 
Lord  Kinnaird,  Colonel  Hornby,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Lester,  and  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Mackey  were  again  read.  The  Rev.  J.  Cowden  Cole,  Vicar  of  Upton,  Somerset, 
also  spoke.    .   , 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 


CHURCH     REFORM     AND    DISCIPLINE. 

By  what  means  to  provide  more  Effectual  Security  for  the 
Spiritual  Welfare  of  Parishioners  with  reference  to — 

(i)  The  Admission  of  Candidates  to  Holy  Orders. 

(2)  The  Duties  and  Pecuniary  Interests  of  Patrons. 

(3)  The  Efficient  Discharge  of  Clerical  Duty  and  the 

Retirement  of  Superannuated  and  Disabled  Clergy 
as  connected  with  the  Freehold  Tenure  of  In- 
cumbents. 

(4)  The  Exercise  of  Wholesome  Discipline. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Our  subject  this  morning,  Church  Reform,  is  one  of  the  two  foci 
around  which  I  ventured  to  say  that  the  discussions  of  this  Congress 
would  in  their  elliptic  orbit  revolve.  I  will  only  preface  it  by  predicting 
that  any  Church  Reform  advocated  in,  and  approved  by,  a  Church 
Congress  will  be  a  Liberal  Conservative,  with  Liberal  as  the  adjective, 
and  Conservative  as  the  substantive.  I  rejoice  that  this  momentous 
subject  to-day  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  do  justice  to  it. 


The  Right  Rev.  ALFRED  Barry,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and 
late  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitan  of  Australia. 

The  subject  before  us  is  an  old  subject,  but  presented  under  some 
novelty  of  form. 

It  divides  itself  into  two  branches  ;  first,  the  training  and  qualifications 
of  those  to  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  ;  next,  the  discipline  over  those 
so  admitted.  Of  these,  I  confine  myself  to  the  former ;  and  in  relation 
to  it — under  the  aspect  suggested  by  the  form  in  which  the  subject  is  put 
before  us — I  think  it  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  a  very 
remarkable  document,  addressed  to  the  Oxford  Conference  of  Theo- 
logical Teachers  and  Examiners,  in  1891.'^'  It  was  signed  by  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  leading  laymen,  belonging  to  twenty-four  of 
our  dioceses,  and  writing  as  attached  Churchmen,  who  are  ready  to 
make  some  sacrifice  for  the  work  of  the  Church.      It.  urged,  most 

•  See  ♦•  Report  of  the  Fifth  Conference  on  the  Training  of  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  1891 ''  (Oxford),  pp.  140-147. 
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seriously,  the  necessity  of  considering  the  better  training  of  the  clergy 
for  their  sacred  work,  and  made  some  important  and  valuable  suggestions 
thereon.  Such  a  document  is,  I  think,  significant.  We  may  well  agree 
with  the  Conference  in  thankfulness  that  so  deep  an  interest  is  felt  in  the 
subject  by  representative  laymen.  We  must  accept  it,  at  the  same  time, 
as  indicating  a  conviction  on  their  part  that  this  training  needs,  and 
ought  to  receive,  improvement. 

I. — Now,  if  the  consideration  of  the  subject  is  to  have  any  practical 
value,  we  must  recognize  the  actual  position  of  things  in  the  Church  of 
England — under  which  all  who  are  admitted  to  the  grace  of  Ordination 
are,  unless  some  grave  moral  hindrance  intervene,  destined  to  proceed 
to  the  priesthood,  to  have  a  share  accordingly  in  its  function  of 
authoritative  teaching  and  ministry,  and  mostly  to  be  representatives  of 
the  Church  in  the  great  parochial  system.  Practically,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  who  are  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  the  mass  of  our  clergy 
form  but  one  Order,  to  which  the  diaconate  is  only  a  period  of  brief 
probation.  Whether  this  ought  so  to  be  is  another  question.  For 
my  own  part,  while  recognizing  many  serious  practical  difficulties,  and 
speaking  with  all  diffidence  in  face  of  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  clergy — I  still  venture  to  think 
that,  considering  the  infinitely  varied  character  of  ministerial  duty,  and 
the  corresponding  variety  of  qualifications  which  it  requires,  th^ie  is 
much  to  be  said,  certainly  for  the  recognition  of  the  Diaconate  as  a 
substantive  order,  and  possibly  for  the  revival  of  minor  Orders  in  the 
Church.  I  need  hardly  add  that  this  would  not  supersede  in  any  way 
the  free  acceptance  and  recognition  of  that  lay  ministration,  in  which  we 
all  so  heartily  rejoice,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  me  an  adequate 
substitute  for  a  larger  elasticity  and  variety  in  the  ordained  Ministry  of 
the  Church.  But  I  am  aware  that  this  is,  at  present,  only  ''a  pious 
opinion."*  We  must  deal  with  the  actual  position,  whether  we  consider 
it  to  be  the  best  ideal  position,  or  not. 

II. — What,  then,  shall  we  say  as  to  the  training  of  those  who  are 
ultimately  to  be  called  to  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  priest- 
hood in  the  Church  of  God  ? 

We  take  it,  of  course,  for  granted  that,  anterior  to  all  training,  there 
must  be  some  evidence  of  spiritual  character,  and  of  a  real  vocation — 
which,  like  other  vocations,  may  be  sudden  or  gradually  developed — to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Church ;  and  that  all  training  must  imply  faith  in 
that  special  Charisma^  over  and  above  the  grace  of  Christian  life,  which 
is  promised  to  those  who  under  that  sense  of  mission  enter  upon  its 
sacred  responsibility. 

But  it  must  follow  the  general  law  of  education ;  and  under  it  we 
should  remember  more  than  we  do  that  education  for  any  vocation  is 
a  life-long  process.  It  has  clearly  its  three  elements  ;  firs^  the  general 
education  of  our  humanity  as  such ;  next,  what  we  call  the  technical 
education,  which  fits  us  for  our  particular  vocation;  and  lastly,  the 
education  in  that  vocation  by  life  and  work.  These  elements  are  not 
separate ;  they  not  only  run  into  one  another,  but  co-exist  more  or  less 

*  The  Committee  of  the  Theological  Conference  on  "  the  Permanent  Diaconate  " 
was  discharged  on  the  ground  that  "the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury,  as  well  as  many  Bishops  of  the  Upper  House,  voted  against  the  institution 
of  such  a  diaconate." 
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throughout  life.  But  they  are  distinct ;  and  much  error  arises  from 
endeavouring  to  do  through  one  what  mainly  and  properly  belongs  to 
another.  When  we  speak  of  the  training  of  the  clergy,  we  refer,  of 
course,  mainly  to  the  second  element  of  the  educational  process.  But 
we  are  apt,  perhaps,  to  dwell  upon  it  too  exclusively,  and  to  attempt 
to  do  through  it  too  much  of  that  which  ought  to  devolve  on  the  others — 
the  anterior  and  posterior  elements  of  education. 

III. — As  for  the  general  education,  which,  be  it  remembered,  must  be 
of  the  whole  man,  in  body  and  mind,  temper  and  character,  and  should 
include  accordingly  not  only  physical  and  intellectual,  but  moral  and 
spiritual  influences,  we  are  all,  I  suppose,  agreed  that  it  must  be  in 
some  manner  secured  in  fair  measure  for  all  who  enter  upon  the  more 
distinctive  training,  and  that  it  is  better  carried  on,  not  in  distinct 
clerical  seminaries,  but  in  institutions  of  a  broad  and  general  character. 

I  hope  that  the  great  body  of  our  clergy  will  never  cease  to  pass  through 
our  Universities.  I  only  wish  that  these,  like  the  universities  of  some 
other  countries,  were  now,  as  in  their  original  idea  they  were  Intended 
to  be,  more  thoroughly  open,  without  the  practical  bar  of  costliness,  to 
all  who  are  fit  to  profit  by  their  training.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  their  general  education,  without  impairing  the  right  scope  and 
harmony  of  its  proper  elements,  might  be,  to  some  extent,  differentiated 
in  detail,  with  a  view  to  future  vocation  in  life ;  and  while  I  am  inclined 
to  fear  that  in  these  days  our  university  system  specializes  somewhat  too 
early,  yet,  it  is  well  that,  in  different  ways^  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
enable  a  man  to  proceed  to  a  degree  through  the  path  of  theology  and 
its  kindred  sciences. 

But,  in  any  case,  we  must  hold  that  in  some  way  security  should  be 
had  for  a  right  measure  of  general  education — not  necessarily  of  exactly 
•the  same  type  as  the  university  standard,  or  predominantly  of  what  is 
technically  known  as  scholarship — in  those  who  present  themselves  for 
special  clerical  training.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
that  an  independent  and  general  entrance  examination  in  these  matters 
has  been  instituted  for  Theological  Colleges.  And  here,  as  indeed  in 
other  matters,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  bishops,  with  whom 
the  power  and  responsibility  ultimately  rest,  would  take  a  more 
decided  and  unanimous  line  of  requirement. 

But  examination  is  not  everything  as  a  test.  There  should  be  also 
care  taken  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  may  be,  first,  some  reality  of  that 
vocation  to  the  ministry  of  which  I  have  spoken,  over  and  above  the 
universal  vocation,  which  belongs  to  all  true  Christians ;  and,  next,  the 
existence  of  such  conditions  of  previous  life  and  circumstance,  as  may 
supply  the  training  in  mind  and  character,  of  which  mere  examination 
is  but  an  insufficient  test.  It  is,  I  know,  hard  to  discourage  or  reject 
those  who  present  themselves— hard  for  them,  hard  for  the  training 
colleges,  hard  for  the  parishes,  which  need  pastors.  But  the  hardness 
has,  I  think,  to  be  faced ;  and  when  it  is  faced,  reasonably  as  well  as 
boldly,  the  difficulties  are  apt  to  prove  far  less  than  were  anticipated. 

IV. — But  it  is,  I  am  glad  to  see,  more  clearly  recognized  every  day, 
that  this  general  education  cannot  take  away  the  necessity  for  definite 
and  special  training  for  the  Ministry.  I  know  of  no  vocation,  in  which 
the  possession  even  of  a  university  degree,  much  less  of  an  examination 
certificate,  is  supposed  to  dispense  with  professional  training.     It  is, 
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indeed,  our  great  and  peculiar  blessing  that  the  subjects  of  our  technical 
training  are  those  which  touch  human  thought  and  human  nature  on 
every  side,  and  concern  the  deepest  as  well  as  die  most  universal  interests 
of  humanity.  But  not  the  less  on  that  account — perhaps  the  more — ^is 
there  a  call  for  the  closer  and  more  concentrated  devotion  of  a  special 
training.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  such  training  is  not  only  of 
mind,  but  of  habit  and  character  and  spirit. 

It  is,  I  think,  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  special  training  should  be 
able  to  find  a  home  in  close  connection  with  our  universities.  In  some 
degree  this  has  been  secured  already,  both  in  the  establishment  of 
special  colleges,  and  by  the  action  of  the  strong  theological  fstculties. 
But  we  should  all,  I  think,  be  glad  to  see  this  provision  greatly 
extended.  Nowhere  can  there  be  such  a  wealth  of  the  highest  teaching ; 
nowhare  can  the  special  concentration,  which  we  desire,  be  kept  so 
clear  of  clique  and  narrowness.'^ 

But  very  much  of  the  work  will  devolve  on  the  many  Theological 
Colleges,  which  are  the  creation  of  modern  days.  Naturally  they  have 
connected  themselves  with  our  cathedrals,  which  were  designed  to  be 
centres  of  theological  learning ;  naturally  they  seek  •  and  obtain  the 
benefit  of  episcopal  interest  and  sanction  ;  it  is  well  that  they  should  be 
numerous  enough  to  present  varieties  of  tone  and  method.  But  it  is,  I 
think,  now  needful  to  urge  that  they  should  not  be  unduly  multipliedt 
beyond  the  possibility  of  securing  to  them  efficient  teaching  and 
resource,  and  giving  them  some  vigour  and  breadth  of  tone. 

Now,  I  cannot  doubt,  especially  when  we  study  the  methods  and 
degrees  of  training  in  other  Communions  than  our  own,f  that  we  can 
have,  and  must  have,  some  full  and  adequate  period  of  this  training 
for  our  clergy.  Two  years  I  would  say  at  least,  after  giving  that  evi- 
dence of  sufficient  general  education  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Nor 
can  I  see  why  this  period  should  be  curtailed  in  th^  case  of  graduates^ 
unless  they  have  had  some  measure  of  special  theological  education  at 
the  university.  If,  as  I  am  told,  considerations  of  cost,  both  in  money 
and  time,  intervene,  we  ought  surely  to  strain  every  nerve  to  meet  them 
by  endowment,  as  is  done  not  only  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  by 
some  of  the  great  Nonconformist  bodies.  It  would  have  been  but 
wise  and  equitable,  if  some  portion  of  the  Capitular  endowments,  given 
over  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  could  have  been  devoted  to 
an  object,  not  only  of  transcendent  importance,  but  cognate  to  the  idea 
of  the  Cathedral  foundations.  But  if,  as  I  fear,  this  is  all  but  impos- 
sible, endowments  should  in  some  other  way  be  found.  Gladly  as  I  see 
the  liberality  bestowed  every  day  on  magnificent  Church  buildings,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be  far  better  bestowed  in  some  measure 
on  that  which  concerns  so  closely  the  building  up  of  the  spiritual 
Church. 

But  when  we  have  secured  this  period,  and  consider  how  it  \%  to  be 
used,  I  must  then  venture  to  plead,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  teaching, 

*  See  the  interesting  papers  and  discassion  at  the  Conference  of  1891,  on  *'  more 
systematic  training  at  the  Universities  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  who  intend  t  o 
oifer  themselves  as  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  "  (Report  pp.  78-97). 

t  See  the  valuable  compilation  by  a  Committee  of  the  Conference  *'  On  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  Church  of  England  and  other  Christian  bodies  in  training  men  for  the 
ministry"  (Baxter,  Oxford,  1 891). 
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for  concentration  on  the  things  of  essential  importance  to  the  direct 
work  of  the  Ministry ;  as  against  the  common  tendency  to  over-compre- 
hensiveness in  education,  and  the  cry,  which  I  often  hear,  for  bringing 
into  the  curriculum  all  kinds  of  subjects — scientific,  sanitary,  social, 
economical,  and  political — which  indirectly  concern  the  many-sided 
functions  of  the  parochial  clergy.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  subjects 
are  unworthy  of  serious  thought.  But,  except  so  fiar  as  they  may  be 
taken  up  by  private  study,  they  should  be  mainly  left  to  the  period  of 
general  education,  and  to  the  subsequent  education  of  practical  experi- 
ence. They  should  not,  I  conceive,  be  allowed  to  trench  upon  the 
time,  and  to  dissipate  the  thought,  which  are  needed  for  the  really 
ministerial  education. 

For  this  education,  like,  indeed,  all  forms  of  technical  education, 
must  consider  the  future  vocation,  partly  as  based  upon  a  Divine  science, 
partly  as  a  Divine  art.  Think  how  much  is  included  in  the  science  of 
theology.*  There  is  the  profound  and  systematic  study  of  the  witness 
to  Christ  embodied  in  Holy  Scripture — with  all  the  wealth  of  interpreta- 
tive thought  l)y  which  the  Church  through  all  the  centuries  has  sought 
to  draw  out  its  Divine  treasure — with  some  special  consideration,  in 
these  days  absolutely  necessary,  of  that  Biblical  criticism,  which, 
according  as  it  is  sound  or  unsound,  reverent  or  arrogant,  is  the  helper 
or  the  enemy  of  a  living  Christian  faith. 

There  is  the  study  of  the  other  great  witness  to  Christ  in  His  Holy 
Catholic  Church — through  her  Cre^s  and  Liturgies,  her  Councils,  and 
her  individual  teachers,  old  and  new — through  the  whole  course  of  that 
marvellous  history,  which  stands  out  beyond  all  other  history  in  its 
universality  and  its  variety,  and  its  contact  with  all  the  thoughts,  and 
actions,  and  co-operations  of  humanity.  There  is  for  us  as  English 
Churchmen  the  more  particular  study  of  that  witness,  as  it  comes  out 
in  our  own  branch  of  that  Catholic  Church,  which  is  also  bound  up 
with  our  whole  life  as  the  National  Church  of  England — as  in  her 
Prayer- Book  and  Catechism  and  Articles,  and  in  the  splendid  catena  of 
our  Anglican  theology — as  in  her  unique  history  and  her  unique  mission 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world 

There  must  be,  moreover,  the  study  of  what  wecall  Christian  Evidences, 
over  and  above  that  highest  evidence  of  a  divine  truth  and  life,  given  us 
by  the  consideration  of  the  word  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  oif  which  I 
have  already  spoken — a  study,  let  me  remind  you,  not  less  necessary  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  perplexed  believers,  than  for  the  defeat 
of  the  assaults  of  vulgar  or  refined  infidelity.  There  is  the  study  of 
Christian  ethics  as  such — of  the  inspiration  and  enlargement  and 
direction  (that  is)  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  morality  by  the 
new  life  of  the  truth  and  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Surely,  even 
in  this,  there  is  more  than  enough  to  occupy  all  the  time  and  thought 
which  can  be  given  to  our  special  training. 

And  yet,  beyond  this,  there  is  clearly  the  study  of  our  future  work, 
as  a  Divine  art  in  its  practical  aspect.  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  what  is 
ordinarily  known  as  pastoral  work,  for  it  seems  to  me  that,  speaking 
generally,  this  should  occupy  only  a   secondary  place  in  the  college 

*  On  this  subject  see  the  valuable  "Outlines  of  Theological  Sludy"  (Bell  and 
Sons)  drawn  up  by  the  Conference  from  1 881  to  1887. 
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training,  and  that  it  belongs  mainly  to  the  subsequent  period  of  educa- 
tion— either  under  a  wise  vicar  in  a  country  parish,  which  I  remember 
that  Dr.  Hook  declared  to  be  the  best  initisd  school  of  training,  or  in 
great  town  parishes,  with  their  large  staff,  such  as  his  own  parish  diurch 
at  Leeds,  or  St.  Mary*s  Portsea.  But  there  is  much  of  practical  train- 
ing, which  the  period  of  study  alone  can  supply.  For  our  public 
ministrations  there  should  be  the  study  and  practice  of  reverent  and 
effective  reading,  of  which  I  sometimes  fear  that  it  is  a  decaying  power 
in  our  younger  clergy ;  and  I  will  add,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of 
musical  Services,  of  some  rudiments  at  least  of  musical  knowledge,  and 
such  practice  in  intoning  as  may  at  least  prevent  it  from  inflicting 
suffering  on  those  who  have  any  musical  ear.  There  may  well  be 
some  study  of  ritual  and  ceremonial,  both  as  to  their  history  and  their 
symbolic  meaning — which  again  the  circumstances  of  our  own  day  force 
upon  us,  and  which  yet  would  seem  to  be  greatly  needed,  even  by  many 
of  those  who  delight  in  new  and  strange  ritual  developments.  But,  above 
all,  there  should  be  much  more  careful  preparation  for  the  great  work 
of  preaching,"^'  even  in  such  matters  as  enunciation,  delivery,  and 
gesture,  and  the  stern  repression  of  mannerism  and  platitude  ;  but  £ar 
more  in  relation  to  substance,  arrangement,  preparation,  adaptation  to 
congregation  and  circumstances;  the  due  admixture  of  the  didactic 
and  hortatory  elements ;  the  advantages  and  functions  of  the  written 
and  unwritten  sermon  ;  the  right  direction  of  previous  thought  when- 
ever it  can  be  had,  and  the  practice  of  really  extemporary  utterance  in 
necessity  and  emergency.  I  know  of  course  that,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
true  preaching  there  is  needed  not  only  some  natural  gift,  but  still  more 
the  higher  inspiration  of  mission  and  enthusiasm.  I  know  that,  on  the 
other,  preaching  cannot  rise  to  its  best,  except  by  the  spiritual  and 
pastoral  experience,  which  gives  us  some  deeper  conception  of  the  mind 
of  the  Lord  Himself.  But  yet  I  know  by  experience  that  there  is  much 
•which  training  can  do;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that,  were  it  more 
thoroughly  carried  out,  the  standard  of  our  Church  preaching  would  be, 
as  it  well  might  be,  greatly  raised. 

Once  more  I  would  urge  that  those  direct  and  essential  studies  of 
preparation  leave  little  room  for  a  crowd  of  secondary  subjects.  And 
I  urge  this  all  the  more,  because  I  cannot  but  feel  the  danger  of  too 
much  teaching,  too  many  lectures  and  examinations,  leaving  inadequate 
scope  for  other  and  not  less  necessary  elements  of  educational  growth — 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  devotional  life,  not  only  in  Church  services, 
but  in  private  meditation  and  prayer — for  some  liberty  and  variety  of 
voluntary  reading  and  study,  according  with  each  man's  tastes  and 
capacities — for  the  formation  of  character,  both  by  free  and  unstudied 
intercourse  of  learners  with  teachers,  of  learners  with  one  another,  and 
by  that  repose  of  reflection  and  self-concentration,  which  is  essential  to 
strength.  It  has  been  well  said  of  a  training  thus  wisely  guided,  thus 
duly  proportioned,  **  How  little  we  were  taught,  and  yet  how  much  we 
learnt ! " 

V. — For,  be  it  remembered,  that  there  is  still  to  come  that  last  long 

*  The  Conference  in  1891  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  that  '*  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  preacher  demands  further  recognition  both 
in  the  training  and  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders."    See  Report, 

pp.  57-78. 
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period  of  education  which  belongs  to  our  actual  Ministry,  and  that, 
almost  by  necessity,  it  will  have  for  the  parochial  clergy  a  great  and 
excessive  tendency  to  variety  and  discursiveness.  Then  will  be  the 
time  for  examination,  in  the  corrective  light  of  gradual  experience,  of 
those  material,  and  social,  and  political  problems  which  will  certainly 
claim  at  least  their  right  place.  Then,  moreover,  the  practical  and 
devotional  elements,  even  of  ministerial  duty,  will  be  only  too  apt  to 
crowd  out  the  element  of  quiet  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  truth  of 
God.  I  would,  indeed,  earnestly  plead  that  this  tendency  should  be,  as 
I  know  that  it  can  be,  resisted.  I  only  wish  that  we  more  adequately 
recognized  and  taught  the  religious  duty  o(  thought,  as  distinct,  though 
inseparable,  from  energy  and  devotion.  In  particular,  it  is  surely  right 
that  the  time  of  the  diaconate,  which  in  very  many  cases  might  well  be 
prolonged,  should  be,  if  necessary  by  Episcopal  enforcement,  made  to 
3orae  extent  a  time  of  study  for  the  higher  office  of  the  priesthood, 
under  the  guidance  and  with  the  help  both  of  the  parish  priest  and  of 
some  diocesan  system  of  instruction.  But,  do  what  we  will,  the 
struggle  against  the  pressure  of  multifarious  duty  will  be  a  hard  one  : 
and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  essential  that  in  the  earlier  time  of  prepa- 
ration we  should  have  concentration,  depth,  and  thoroughness  in  the 
things  which  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  our  Ministry.  How  often, 
when  we  see  in  others  or  feel  in  ourselves  the  temptation  to  dissipation 
and  distraction  by  secondary  things,  do  we  need  to  remember  the  words 
of  the  Master,  "  These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  others  undone  !  " 

VI. — This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  mere  outline,  which  can  necessarily 
present  no  novelty,  of  some  leading  principles  in  the  training  of  the 
clergy.  I  would  not  have  any  Procrustean  system.  There  will  be  those 
who  fall  below  such  training ;  and  of  these,  however  earnest  they  may 
be,  I  doubt  whether  they  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  to  the  higher  orders  of 
the  Ministry.  There  will  be  those  who  by  exceptional  gift  and  mission 
will  rise  above  it,  and  for  them  may  be  rightly  claimed  an  exceptional 
freedom.  But  discipline,  like  all  law,  is  made  for  the  average  man.  It 
cannot  give,  but  it  may  train  and  mould,  spiritual  life.  And  if  it  be 
true,  as  I  think  it  is  true,  that  the  present  time  is,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  critical  time  of  special  difficulty  and  of  special  opportunity — 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is  true,  that  Churchmen  call  upon  us  clergy  to 
justify  our  official  right  of  leadership  by  proofs  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  qualification,  in  which  the  doctrina  vim  promavet  insitam, 
Redique  cultus  ptdora  roborant — then  it  is  well  that  this  subject,  old 
as  it  is,  should  claim  some  freshness  of  attention  in  this  Congress,  and 
that  we  should  all  strive  and  pray  to  understand  it  aright,  and  labour 
for  its  right  fulfilment. 

(2)  The  Duties  and  Pecuniary  Interests  of  Patrons. 

H.  Douglas  Horsfall,  Esq.,  Mere  Bank,  Sefton  Park, 

Liverpool. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  say,  at  the  commencement  of  my  paper,  that  whilst 
realizing  most  fully  the  importance  of  the  subject  with  which  I  have 
been  asked  to  deal,  I  think  our  mixed  system  of  patronage  works,  on  the 
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whole,  very  fairly  well ;  and  that  great  care  and  caution  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  endeavouring  to  amend  its  defects.  Evils  undoubtedly 
exists  and  abuses  have  crept  in,  but  considering  the  large  number  of 
appointments  that  are  made  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  ''  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  "  in  whose  hands  private  patronage  is  vested, 
scandals  of  any  gravity  are  singularly  few.  And  these  are  exa^erated  and 
their  importance  accentuated,  often,  I  fear,  from  unworthy  motives.  So 
long,  however,  as  they  do  exist,  and  so  long  as  the  present  system  is 
capable  of  improvement,  it  seems  the  clear  duty  of  all  loyal  Churchmen 
to  do  what  they  can  to  ensure  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  this  most 
serious  and  responsible  trust. 

Upon  the  question  of  patronage  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  parties 
in  the  Church  of  England — the  contents  and  the  non-contents.  The 
former  recognize  frankly  those  rights  of  property  the  existence  of  which 
it  is  futile  to  deny,  and  would  be  quite  willing  that  those  rights  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  respected  in  such  modifications  as  it  might  be 
necessary  to  make  in  the  laws  relating  to  patronage.  The  latter,  in 
their  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  rights  of  patrons,  take  a  prejudiced 
and,  usually,  a  wrong  view  of  their  duties.  They  would  like  to  deprive 
the  patron  of  all  real  power  in  his  choice  of  a  priest,  and  relegate  him  to 
the  position  of  a  mere  machine  for  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
parishioners,  and,  if  he  fails  in  this,  his  moral  turpitude  is  too  great  for 
words.  These  good  people  fail  entirely  to  grasp  the  elementary  fact  that 
the  dual  nature  of  the  property  involved  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  originally  brought  into  existence,  and 
that  although,  as  in  other  cases  dealing  with  real  estate,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  certain  restrictions  to  be  imposed,  patronal  rights  cannot 
without  the  grossest  injustice  be  absolutely  taken  away.  This  is  a 
blunder  upon  the  part  of  the  non-contents ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  private  patron  who  forgets  the  duties  of  his  trust,  who  does  not 
realize  the  very  grave  responsibility  that  rests  upon  him  of  the  choice  of 
a  shepherd  over  some  hundreds  or,  perhaps,  many  thousands  of  Christ's 
sheep,  who  bestows  his  patronage  upon  an  undesirable  college  chum,  or 
regards  the  family  living  as  the  fitting  home  for  the  family  dunce,  this 
man  does  worse  than  make  a  blunder ;  morally,  he  commits  a  crime. 
Private  patronage  has  been  defined  as  a  '*  property  which  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  trust ; "  but  is  not  this  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse? 
Should  it  not  rather  be  considered  as  a  trust  pure  and  simple,  of  which 
the  property  element  is  merely  an  unavoidable  incident. 

It  is,  I  am  afraid,  indisputable  that  it  is  in  the  too  arbitrary  exercise 
of  their  rights  by  private  patrons  that  the  most  frequent  scandals  occur, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  drastic  measures,  interfering  over-much  with 
such  rights,  are  either  necessary  or  desirable.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  private  lay  patrons  should  as  such  cease  to  exist,  but  that  their 
patronal  rights  should  be  transferred  to  what  are  euphoniously  termed 
patronage  boards,  either  with  or  without  compensation  to  their  original 
owners.  This  would  be  both  an  unjust  and  an  unwise  measure,  though 
much  sympathy  need  not,  as  a  rule,  be  extended  to  those  who  have 
purchased  advowsons  simply  as  an  investment. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  particularly  of  late  years,  the  Church 
is  indebted  for  many  of  her  largest  benefactions  to  the  system  of  private 
patronage,  and  its  abolition  would,  I  fear,  seriously  check  the  flow  of 
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money  for  Church  building.  Funds  are  not  forthcoming  too  readily  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  Church's  claims  are  not  recognized  as  clearly  or 
paid  as  punctually  as  are  those  necessary  evils  of  civilization,  rates  and 
taxes.  Party  spirit  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  thing,  but  it  exists,  and 
so  long  as  it  exists,  those  who  give  their  money  for  Church  building  will 
enquire  jealously  as  to  the  patronage,  and  but  few  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  quasi-oiiicial  patronage  board.  It  would  be  a  disastrous  thing  for  the 
Church  of  England  if  private  lay  patronage  were  swept  away. 

Another  reason  for  my  advocacy  of  private  patronage  is  that  in  the 
case  of  a  benefice  so  held,  there  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  greater  likeli- 
hood of  a  good  selection  being  made  by  a  conscientious  patron,  than 
when  the  appointment  is  vested  in  a  board  of  patronage  with  a  divided 
responsibility.  A  private  patron  has,  as  a  rule,  but  few  livings  in  his 
gift,  and  the  work  of  enquiry,  first,  into  the  needs  of  the  parish,  and 
secondly,  into  the  qualifications  of  the  proposed  presentee,  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  efficiently  done,  con  amore.  And  a  conscientious  patron 
would,  I  take  it,  recognize,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  expected  of 
a  board  of  patronage,  the  continuous  claims  upon  his  sympathies  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  brought  into  the  parish.  Such  a  co-partnership 
strengthens  enormously  the  power  of  the  Church,  but  the  patron  should 
ever  remember  (as  I  have  myself  always  endeavoured  to  do)  that  if  two 
men  ride  the  same  horse,  one  of  them  must  sit  in  front,  and  that  whilst 
his  vicar  bestrides  the  saddle,  he  must  be  the  one  to  sit  behind  on  the 
pillion. 

The  subject  of  the  traffic  in  livings,  I  think,  legitimately  comes  within 
the  scope  of  my  paper,  as  by  controlling — I  do  not  say  by  abolisliing — but 
by  controlling  such  traffic,  much  may  be  done  to  safeguard  the  spiritual 
welfaue  of  parishioners  at  the  hands  of  private  patrons.  Donatives,  sales 
of  next  presentations,  and  sales  of  advowsons  by  auction,  should  all  be 
swept  away.  With  regard  to  donatives,  there  is  not,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
a  single  point  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  their  retention,  whilst  the  peculiar 
privileges  attached  thereto  facilitate  corrupt  practices  of  the  worst  type, 
are  a  fruitful  source  of  the  grossest  miscarriages  of  justice  by  forcing  the 
bishop's  hand  in  the  matter  of  resignations,  and  are  a  direct  incentive  to 
the  most  unblushing  simony  and  perjury.  Hard  words,  perhaps,  but  I 
doubt  if  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England  you  will  find  a  single 
bishop  who  will  not  bear  me  out.  Let  these  livings  be  turned  into 
presentative  benefices,  and,  as  donatives,  be  absolutely  abolished. 

I  am  told  that  any  regulations  against  the  sale  of  next  presentations 
can  practically  be  set  at  defiance,  the  difficulty  being  got  over  by  the 
purchase  of  the  advowson  on  the  part  of  anyone  desiring  a  next  presen- 
tation (not  infrequently  with  the  *'  prospect  of  immediate  possession  "^y 
and  the  re-sale  of  the  same  immediately  after  the  institution  of  his 
presentee.  This  might  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated  were  it  illegal 
for  an  advowson  to  change  hands  twice  within  a  period  of,  say,  five  years. 
I  may  perhaps  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  think  to  complete  the 
transfer  of  an  advowson,  the  transaction  should  be  recorded  in  the  Diocesan 
Registry.  This  might  perhaps  give  a  little  trouble  to  patrons,  particularly 
to  those  whose  benefices  chance  to  be  vacant,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
persons  to  be  considered.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  right  or  proper  that 
a  bishop  should  be  ignorant  in  whose  hands  the  patronage  of  the  most 
important  cures  in  his  diocese  may  be  vested.    This  information  should, 
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I  think,  be  accessible  at  all  times  to  anyone  desirous  of  obtaining  it ; 
it  would  not  encourage  the  mortgaging  of  advowsons,  and  a  desirable 
light  might  possibly  be  thrown  upon  the  inviolable  secrecy  not 
infrequently  insisted  upon  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  cure  of  souls. 

And  now,  what  can  be  done  towards  minimizing  the  evils  incidental 
to  lay  patronage?  I  have  for  many  years  been  much  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  I  have  come  across  various  proposals  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty,  many  of  them  put  forward  by 
sd'disant  friends  of  the  Church,  the  disinterestedness  of  whose  advice 
ought,  I  presume,  to  be  above  suspicion.  Some  were  practicable,  but 
foolish  ^  others  were  not  so  foolish,  but  quite  impracticable ;  and  I  wish  to 
say  at  once  that  I  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  the  suggestion  which  I 
venture  to  bring  before  this  Congress.  It  was  approved  of  by  Archbishop 
Magee,  though  perhaps  I  go  rather  further  than  would  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  the  northern  province.  I  may  be 
over-sanguine,  but  I  believe  that  private  lay  patronage  might  be  purged 
of  most  if  not  the  whole  of  its  evils  by  vastly  increased  powers  being 
given  to  the  bishops. 

It  may  be  urged  that  by  limiting  and  controlling  the  patron's  powers 
you  diminish  the  value  of  his  property ;  but  I  ask,  what  if  it  does  ?  The 
wider  rights  of  refusing  the  patron's  presentee  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  conferred  upon  the  bishops  would  not  interfere  with  him  so  long 
as  he  rightly  administered  the  trust  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  that 
property,  and  if  he  fails  therein,  if  he  does  not  recognize  the  duties  of 
his  position  as  trustee,  if  he  fails  as  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  consider  what  he  owes  to  her  instead  of  acting  solely  in  the  personal 
interests  of  himself  or  his  friend,  then  I  say  in  all  reverence  and  sincerity 
let  his  inheritance  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  another. 

A  bishop  has  power  at  present  to  refuse  to  induct  what  is  technically 
called  an  unfit  person,  but  the  legal  definition  of  unfitness  is,  unhappily^ 
a  very  restricted  one.  To  this  term  I  would  give  a  wider  and  more 
common  sense  interpretation.  There  are  circumstances  under  which  the 
ill-health  and  physical  incapacity  of  the  presentee,  if  only  foreshadowing 
his  speedy  decease,  are  in  the  eyes  of  a  patron  golden  qualifications  for 
a  good  living.  Is  it  right  that  an  octogenarian  invalid,  with  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  possibly  the  largest 
and  most  important  parish  in  the  diocese  ?  But,  as  the  law  stands,  the 
bishop  cannot,  on  the  grounds  of  such  physical  infirmity,  refuse  to 
institute  him.  I  own  to  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  and  I 
recognize  fully  that  by  the  curtailment  of  his  almost  uncontrolled 
powers  in  the  matter  of  nomination,  the  rights  of  a  patron  capable  of 
acting  in  this  way  would  be  seriously  infringed  upon ;  but  who  can  say 
that  a  sense  of  his  moral  responsibility  ought  not  to  be  brought  home  to 
him,  even  at  the  expense  of  what  are  at  present  his  legal  rights  ?  And 
why  should  a  patron  desire  to  befriend  a  moribund  cripple  ?  There's 
another  sin  in  the  background.  What  about  the  family  dunce  whose 
hopeless  incapacity  in  his  public  school  career  early  foreshadowed  his 
distinct  vocation  to  ''go  into  the  Church"?  Having  finally  failed  to 
take  his  degree,  the  unhappy  youth's  education  is  complete,  and  the 
legal  age  for  priest's  orders  is  the  one  thing  lacking  to  qualify  him  for 
the  cure  of  souls — possibly  a  most  important  one.  Which  is  the  greater 
scandal  of  the  two — the  boy  rector  in  the  near  future,  or  in  the  present 
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the  disabled  wreck  whose  final  break-up  is  openly  and  anxiously 
awaited  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  that  the  degree  of  physical  incapacity 
or  of  youthful  inexperience  which  would '  constitute  unfitness  should  be 
arbitrarily  defined.  Some  general  rules  could,  no  doubt,  be  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  those  upon  whom  the  invidious  duty  would  devolve 
of  determining  whether  or  no  a  clergyman  was  unfit ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  it  is  the  power  which  I  wish  to  see  conferred  upon  the  bishops, 
and  let  the  exercise  of  that  power  be  left  very  much  to  their  discretion. 
This  sounds  like  a  vote  of  confidence  upon  rather  a  large  scale,  but  I 
think  the  risk  of  those  powers  being  abused  would  be  practically  nil. 
Should  an  injustice  chance  to  be  done,  it  could  not,  I  am  sure,  be  put 
down  to  any  lack  of  the  most  earnest  and  prayerful  care  and  consideration, 
but  must  be  recognized  as  incidental  evidence  that  even  amongst  our 
bishops  we  must  not  look  for  infallibility. 

I  think  it  might,  perhaps,  be  useful  for  the  bishop  to  constitute  what 
might  be  called  an  Advisory  Board,  to  confer  with  him  upon  difficult 
cases  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  possibly  upon 
other  diocesan  matters.  The  support  of  such  a  body  would  strengthen 
the  bishop's  hands,  and  relieve  him  of  much  worry  and  anxiety,  whilst,^ 
its  functions  being  purely  consultative,  it  would  not  in  any  way  fetter  his 
absolute  freedom  of  action,  diminish  his  responsibility,  or  impair  that 
real  authority  in  spiritual  matters  which  I  would  thankfully  see  a  living 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  often  as  a  mere'  matter  of  form,  are 
glibly  styled  our  fathers  in  God. 

The  creation  of  Patronage  Boards  is  another  modern  suggestion  which 
has  found  favour  in  certain  quarters,  partly  as  tending  to  diminish  the 
evils  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  partly  with  a  view  of  giving 
parishioners  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  parish  priest.  The  latter 
claim  is  a  plausible,  but,  I  think,  a  wholly  impracticable  one.  When  I 
say  "  wholly  impracticable,"  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  a  plan  could 
not  be  devised  which  would  enable  the  vicar-designate  to  be  selected  by 
popular  vote  (I  believe  there  are  one  or  two  parishes  where  this  is  done), 
but  that  the  evils  attendant  on  such  a  scheme  so  far  outweigh  any  possible 
advantages,  that  such  a  proposal  ought  not  to  be  put  forward.  The 
increased  powers  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  conferred  upon  the 
bishops,  if  wisely  exercised,  as  no  doubt  would  be  the  case,  would  be  a 
sufficient  safeguard  for  the  interests  of  the  parishioners ;  whilst  anything 
savouring  of  a  contested  election  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  The  choice 
of  the  clergyman  himself  need  not  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  suffrages 
direct,  but  if  the  members  of  the  Patronage  Board  are  to  be  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  you  come  round  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  namely,  a 
disaffected  minority ;  and  the  vicar  reads  himself  in  with  the  sure  and 
certain  knowledge  that  he  has  been  forced  upon  an  unwilling  minority 
of  his  congregation.  Then  a^in,  who  are  to  be  qualified  to  vote — 
parishioners,  pew-holders,  or  communicants  ?  To  each  of  these  there 
are  grave  and  obvious  objections. 

Although  cordially  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  sales  of  advowsons  by 
auction,  and  of  next  presentations,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  that  any  further 
restriction  should  be  placed  upon  what  is  termed  the  traffic  in  livings. 
The  holder  of  a  number  of  advowsons  which  he  does  not  want  is 
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scarcely  likely  to  take  much  trouble  in  seeking  out  the  most  desirable 
presentees,  and  if  they  are  purchased  by  someone  who  does  want  them, 
the  transfer  of  the  trust  will  probably  result  in  the  appointment  of  better 
men.  I  have  myself  acquired  by  purchase  Church  property  in  the  city 
of  Liverpool — desolate,  deserted  buildings,  from  which  the  glory  had 
departed.  I  bought  these  livings  in  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  party ; 
there  was  no  prospect  of  immediate  possession  \  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  I  had  not  the  least  idea  to  whom  I  should  offer  the  livings.  But 
now,  if  effect  had  been  given  to  the  suggestion  made  some  time 
ago  in  another  place  that  sales  of  advowsons  were  to  be  abolished 
entirely,  what  would  have  been  the  position  as  regards  those  churches  ? 
No  work  whatever  was  being  done,  and  the  scandal  of  such  a  state  of 
things  would  have  been  perpetuated.  Whatever  good  work  is  now  being 
accomplished  in  those  new  centres  of  Church  life  is  due  primarily  to 
their  former  patrons  being  free  to  sell.  They  realized  a  property  which 
they  did  not  want,  and  upon  their  shoulders  presumably  the  duties 
of  the  trust  did  not  press  heavily.  The  transfer  of  the  advowsons  was 
eminently  desirable  in  the  interests  of  religion,  and  that  which  was 
a  barren  soil  is  now  bringing  forth  good  fruit. 

There  are  other  points  that  I  might  have  brought  forward, 
had  time  permitted,  in  support  of  the  views  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  submitting  to  this  Congress ;  but  I  think  I  have  said 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  conservative  regard  for  the  rights  of  property 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  placing  of  such  restrictions  upon 
the  powers  of  patrons  as  will  ensure  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  their 
obligations  as  trustees. 


(3)  The  Efficient  Discharge  of  Clerical  Duty  and  the 
Retirement  of  Superannuated  and  Disabled  Clergy  as 
connected  with  the  freehold  tenure  of  incumbents. 

The  Worshipful   Lewls  T.   Dibdin,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of 
the   Dioceses  of  Durham,   Exeter,   and   Rochester. 

The  parson's  freehold,  or  in  other  words,  his  right  to  hold  his  benefice 
for  his  life,  is  a  very  ancient  institution.  It  has  come  down  from 
times  when  English  law  was  crude,  and  only  slowly  being  developed, 
and  when  feudal  notions  of  real  property  dominated  every  other  depart- 
ment of  law.  It  has  not  only  come  down  to  us  through  many  centuries, 
but  it  has  survived  in  extraordinary  completeness.  For  it  is  as  true  to- 
day  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  a  parson  once  inducted  has  a 
vested  interest  in  his  benefice  as  absolute  and  as  impossible  to  take  away 
as  if  he  were  tenant  for  life  of  an  ordinary  landed  estate.  It  is  true 
that  if  the  clergyman  be  guilty  of  gross  crime  he  may  be  removed 
more  easily  than  formerly.  Moreover,  an  aged  or  infirm  incumbent 
may  resign  voluntarily  on  a  pension  under  the  well-known  statute  of 
187 1.  But  unless  he  goes  willingly,  or  is  a  criminal,  no  one  can  shake 
his  title  or  transfer  the  cure  of  souls  to  other  hands.  His  freehold  is 
secure.  I  am  intended,  as  I  suppose,  to  submit  to  you  whether  this 
state  of  things  is  good  or  bad.  I  think  that  must  depend  upon  the 
answer  to  another  question.    Whose  interests  are  to  come  first  in  this 
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matter,  the  parson's  or  the  people's  ?  In  the  days  when  the  clergynfan's 
freehold  originated,  the  parson's  interests  were  predominant.  It  was 
likely  to  be  so,  and  we  know  that  it  was  so.  It  was  an  age  of  persdnel 
privilege,  both  in  Church  and  State,  and  lawmakers  took  small  account 
of  the  masses.  But  our  generation  looks  at  things  quite  differently. 
Mere  privilege  is  dead,  and  the  democracy  expects  every  benefit  to  be 
earned.  I  suppose  we  should  all  admit  that  the  religious  good  of  the 
people  must  come  first.  Except  for  his  work's  sake,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  excludes  him  from  ordinary  money-getting  pursuits,  there 
is,  of  course,  no  h  priori  reason  why  provision  should  be  made  of  a 
home  and  a  income  for  a  clergyman,  any  more  than  for  anyone  else. 

Taking,  then,  the  parishioners'  point  of  view,  just  consider  how  this 
freehold  may  be  acquired,  and  what  it  means.  A  clergyman  answers 
an  advertisement — I  copy  one  that  appeared  about  a  fortnight  ago,  of 
the  ordinary  type: — "Advowson. — Net  income  about  ;^44o,  besides 
an  excellent  fkmily  residence  with  good  grounds ;  charming  locality ; 
convenient  to  railway  stations  and  good  towns.  Half  the  purchase 
money  could  remain  on  mortgage.  Immediate  legal  possession."  You 
will  observe  the  parishioners  and  their  needs  are  not  deemed  worth 
mention.  The  clergyman  closes  with  this  desirable  bargain,  and  having 
bought  the  patronage,  presents  himself.  "  Immediate  possession " 
follows.  The  bishop  «ay  know  the  circumstances ;  he  may  deem  the 
clergyman  most  unfit  for  the  place  ;  but  unless  he  be  immoral  or  very 
illiterate,  the  bishop  has  no  choice  but  to  commit  the  cure  of  souls  to 
him,  and  this  is  done  with  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
parishioners  probably  hear  rumours  of  the  sale,  but  whether  they  do  or 
not  is  of  small  consequence,  for  they  are  not  consulted  and  are  utterly 
powerless.  Thus  the  reverend  purchaser  obtains  exclusive  charge,  so 
far  as  the  Established  Church  is  concerned,  of  immortal  souls,  be  they 
many  or  few.  We  will  not  inquire  how  this  tremendous  responsibility 
is  discharged.  But  once  in  his  freehold  he  is  safe  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  may  be  bedridden  for  years ;  he  may  become  lunatic,  or 
paralyzed  and  unable  to  articulate ;  he  may  be  fraudulently  bankrupt  or  at 
hopeless  enmity  with  his  parishioners — yet  so  long  as  he  inhabits  the 
"  excellent  family  residence "  and  procures  the  statutory  duties  to  be 
performed  somehow,  there  is  no  power  in  anyone  to  require  his 
resignation.  The  parish  may  be  as  important  and  as  populous  as  any 
in  England ;  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  people  may  be  appalling — 
hut  the  cure  of  souls  remains  in  his  hands.     He  has  his  freehold. 

I  shall  not  waste  words  in  pleading  for  some  modification  of  a  system 
which,  tolerates  so  terrible  a  scandal  as  I  have  described.  Every  faithful 
Churchman  has  long  felt  the  shame  of  it,  and  every  man  of  common 
sense  knows  that  the  people  will  sooner  or  later  find  a  way  of  either 
mending  or  ending  a  system  which  allows  their  reasonable  wishes  to  be 
cynically  ignored,  and  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  be  a  marketable 
property. 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  there  is  no  subject  in  which 
that  lesson  of  practical  wisdom  requires  to  be  more  thoroughly 
mastered  than  in  dealing  with  Church  Reform.  We  must  drop  eloquent 
appeals  for  the  ideal,  and  be  modest,  if  we  would  be  practicable,  in  our 
schemes.  Let  me  try  and  apply  this  to  our  subject.  The  parson's 
29 
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freehold  seems  to  require  reform  in  two  directions  : — (i)  It  should  be 
more  carefully  guarded  as  to  its  acquisition;  (2)  It  should  be  less 
jealously  protected  as  to  its  retention. 

To  take  the  first  head: — 

I  suppose  most  of  us  would  thankfully  see  sales  of  advowsons 
altogether  abolished.  But  notwithstanding  many  efforts  for  many  years, 
no  one  has  yet  devised  a  practicable  way  of  accomplishing  that 
desirable  result.  But  the  sale  of  patronage  is,  after  all,  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  sale  of  a  cure  of  souls.  The  former  may  be  inexpedient, 
but  the  latter  is  admittedly  sinful.  The  chief  evil  we  have  to  attack  is 
the  practice  of  making  sales  of  advowsons,  in  fact  and  essence,  sales  of 
cures  of  souls.  The  Patronage  Bill  of  last  session  did  this  effectively 
by  insisting  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  interval  between  a  sale 
and  a  presentation  to  the  living,  and  by  stopping  the  extraordinary 
anomaly  which  suffers  a  clergyman  to  buy  an  advowson  and  then  to 
carry  out  the  trust  admitted  to  be  involved  in  the  patron's  duty  by 
appointing  himself.  It  is  an  axiom  of  the  general  Canon  Law  that  a 
patron  may  not  present  himself."^'  I  have  not  noticed,  however,  that 
the  prevailing  reluctance  of  the  clergy  to  be  regulated  as  to  ecclesiastical 
matters  by  secular  statutes  extends  to  these  transactions.  I  am 
frequently  required  to  advise  whether  a  proposed  sale  will  be  legal  in  the 
secular  sense,  whether  it  will  stand  if  an  action  be  brought,  whether  the 
bishops  can  stop  it,  and  so  on.  But  no  one  ever  asks  me  what  the 
Canon  Law  has  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Again  it  is  surely  necessary  to  guard  the  parson's  freehold  at  its  start, 
by  giving  the  bishops  larger  powers  than  they  now  possess  to  judge  of 
the  fitness  of  a  clerk  presented  for  institution.  The  Patronage  Bill 
contains  a  clause  to  this  effect. 

I  desire  here  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  an  objection — if  it  were  well 
founded  a  very  grave  objection — to  the  safeguards  proposed  by  the 
Patronage  Bill,  viz.,  that  they  take  away  rights  of  property  without 
compensation.  This  question  of  compensation  is  much  misunderstood. 
If  Parliament  abolishes  the  sale  of  advowsons  it  is,  according  to  all 
precedent  and  principle,  bound  to  provide  compensation  for  those 
whose  property  thus  ceases  to  be  property.  Confiscation  is  both  bad 
morality  and  bad  policy.  On  both  grounds  it  would  be  deplorable  if 
the  Church  of  England,  which  ought  to  set  before  the  nation  the 
loftiest  standard  of  right,  and  which  has  more  to  lose  by  public  spolia- 
tion than  any  other  institution  in  the  country,  were  tempted  to  seek 
relief  from  abuses  by  robbing  patrons  of  their  property.  This  was  the 
alternative  which  the  Liberationists  offered  last  session — ^You  shall  have 
your  Patronage  Bill  if  you  will  abolish  sales  without  compensation. 
Our  friends  preferred,  and  I  think  you  will  say  rightly,  to  sacrifice  the 
Bill.  But  side  by  side  with  what  I  call  the  real  question  of  compensa* 
tion,  there  is  a  sort  of  bastard  claim  to  compensation  of  which  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  during  the  last  few  months.  It  is  said.  If  you  stop 
clergymen  buying  livings  for  themselves  you  exclude  from  the  maiket  a 
numerous  class  of  possible  purchasers  ;  if  you  prevent  our  selling  with 
immediate  possession,  you  take  away  the  main  attraction  of  the  bargain 
we  have  to  offer.    We  ought,  therefore,  to  have  compensation.    In  other 
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words,  compensation  is  claimed  for  the  removal  of  opportunities  of 
breaking,  or  at  the  best  evading,  the  law.  The  law  forbids,  and  always 
has  forbidden,  the  sale  of  a  cure  of  souls.  But  a  clergyman  who  buys 
a  living  in  order  to  present  himself  is  virtually  buying  a  cure  of  souls. 
Again,  the  law  makes  void  the  sale  of  a  vacant  living,  but  has  not 
provided  for  the  case  of  a  living  practically  but  not  actually  vacant,  as, 
for  example,  when  the  incumbent  is  lying  in  articulo  mortis.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  this  technical  omission,  or  too  often  the  law  is  actually 
broken  and  a  secret  arrangement  for  resignation  is  made,  and  thus  the 
significant  words  ''  early  possession "  are  usually  found  in  the 
advertisements. 

It  is  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  of  perpetrating  such  gross  and 
palpable  evasions  of  the  law  as  these,  for  which  compensation  is 
demanded,  and  Churchmen  are  adjured  as  they  love  righteousness  to 
support  the  demand.  Again,  the  special  commercial  value  of  a 
donative-advowson  consists  in  this,  that  it  can  be  sold  while  the  cure 
is  vacant,  and  be  given  to  a  clergyman  who  prefers  to  avoid  the 
Bishop's  scrutiny.  So  far  back  as  1832  Royal  Commissions  began  to 
recommend  the  immediate*  abolition  of  donatives,  yet  persons  who 
since  then  have  chosen  to  buy  a  donative  and  take  their  chance,  are 
now  demanding  compensation,  or  at.  least  to  be  allowed  one  more  sale 
of  the  actual  cure  of  souls  to  a  man  who  cannot  face  the  bishop  !  I 
venture  to  ask,  as  Archbishop  Magee  asked  fifteen  years  ago,  without 
getting  an  answer,  under  which  of  the  rules — well  established  and 
generally  understood — which  regulate  compensation  cases  is  this 
extraordinary  demand  to  be  supported  ?  When  men  ask  for  money 
as  the  price  of  abstaining  from  breaking  the  law,  the  apt  word  is,  not 
compensation,  but  blackmail. 

On  the  second  head : — 

I  confess  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the  parson's  freehold 
seems  to  me  to  present  much  greater  difficulty.  In  dealing  with  worn- 
out  or  otherwise  incapacitated  incumbents,  you  must  bear  in  mind  the 
unique  position  which  a  beneficed  clergyman  occupies.  The  analogy  of 
a  military  or  civil  appointment  fails  completely.  The  incumbent  is 
intended  to  make  his  home  in  the  parish.  The  relation  between  him 
and  his  flock  is  meant  to  be  intimate,  social,  and  permanent.  It  would 
be  a  great,  and,  I  believe,  an  evil  revolution  in  the  English  parochial 
system  which  made  the  parish  priest  a  mere  sojourner  amongst  his 
people,  the  holder  of  a  temporary  appointment  or  even  an  official 
bound  to  retire  at  a  certain  age.  My  mind  goes  back  to  a  scene  of  a 
few  months  ago,  which,  although  there  was  nothing  exceptional  about 
it,  yet  helps  me  to  convey  what  I  mean.  A  churchyard  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  a  whole  parish,  men,  women,  and  children,  gentle  and  simple, 
gathered  round  the  open  grave  of  the  dead  rector,  an  old  man  whom 
any  cut-and-dried  paper  scheme  would  have  superannuated.  Yet  he 
had  so  tended  his  flock  to  the  very  end  that  they  all  stood  there,  not 
only  mourning  for  a  friend,  but  with  a  sense  of  bewildered  loss  that  was 
pitiful  to  see.  I  am  sure  they  would  have  felt  it  an  outrage  if  his  bones 
had  not  been  laid  amongst  them  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
system  which  would  have  removed  ray  old  relative  to  Bath  or  Bourne- 
mouth with  a  pension  for  his  last  year  or  two,  whilst  the  parish  was 
provided  with  a  younger  incumbent,  would  have  done  less  for  the 
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l^eople  than  the  scene  which  that  day  witnessed,  and  the  influence 
which  that  grave  will  exert  for  a  generation  to  come.  I  doubt  if  any 
general  rule  can  be  applied,  especially  having  regard  to  the  absence  of 
.any  adequate  resources  for  retiring  pensions.  It  seems  to  me  that  here, 
too,  the  Patronage  Bill  treated  the  matter  both  wisely  and  moderately. 
.  It  provided  that  hopeless  insolvency  should  vacate  the  living ;  a  most 
necessary  reform  in  the  interests  alike  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
I  believe  as  much  harm  is  done  by  these  cases  as  by  those  of  im- 
morality. But  cases  of  incapacity  arising  from  long-standing  infirmity 
are  to  be  dealt  with  by  application  to  them  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Resignation  Act,  187 1,  which  may  be  set  in  motion  by  the  bishop  with 
or  without  the  initiation  of  parishioners.  Cases  of  neglect  not  amount- 
ing to  criminality  are  intended  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  hitherto 
ineffective  Pluralities  Amendment  Act  of  1885 ;  but  for  lack  of  time  I 
.  must  leave  both  these  and  the  most  difficult  case  of  all,  *'  the  square 
man  in  a  round  hole,"  undealt  with. 

What  chance  is  there  of  our  getting  the  reforms  I  have  described  ? 
Believe  me,  it  depends  far  more  upon  Churchmen  themselves  than  is 
often  supposed.  Surely  the  evil  is  gross  enough  to  make  us  all  stand 
together  as  one  man.  Yet  what  do  we  find  ?  I  take  the  very  recent 
experience  of  the  Patronage  Bill.  One  is  jealous  of  the  bishops,  and 
sees  episcopal  aggrandisement  behind  each  clause.  Another  has 
bought  a  living,  and  fears  its  market  value  will  be  reduced,  so  he 
pooh-poohs  the  scandals  as  greatly  exaggerated,  but  is  eloquent  on  the 
wickedness  of  confiscation.  Another  has  secret,  but  quite  needless, 
fears  for  his  party  interests — the  Simeon  Trust  may  suffer — and  so  he 
opposes  on  any  and  every  pretext  but  the  true  one.  Another  has  a 
remedy  of  his  own  to  propose,  and  so  is  persuaded  no  other  will  do. 
Coupled  with  a  robust  courage  in  criticism  there  is  much  ignorance. 
.  Thus  a  northern  bishop  the  other  day  persuaded  his  brethren  to  pass  a 
solemn  resolution  requiring  the  addition  of  a  certain  provision,  which, 
however,  was  already  in  the  Bill,  only  he  did  not  know  it.  I  believe 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Churchmen  are  entirely  uninfluenced  by  all 
such  objections.  They  are  in  favour  of  reform,  but  they  are  silent. 
They  do  not,  for  example,  try  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  friends 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  leave  them  to  fight  a  difficult  battle 
against  Liberationist  obstruction  and  downright  hatred  of  the  Faith  on 
the  one  side,  and  selfishness,  misunderstanding,  and  mere  levity  of 
judgment  on  the  other.  I  know  it  is  hard  to  get  enthusiastic  over  a 
dry  and  technical  subject.  But  if  there  could  be  a  little  more  trust  in 
our  leaders,  if  there  were  more  of  us  who  really  cared  for  our  Church, 
who  felt,  as  surely  we  ought  to  feel,  a  personal  dishonour  when  her 
purity  is  assailed,  and  a  personal  eagerness  for  her  good,  if,  in  one  word, 
there  were  more  loyalty  to  our  Lord,  the  abuse  of  Patronage  and  the 
anomaly  of  clerical  freehold  would  soon  cease  to  point  the  taunts  of  the 
Church's  enemies  and  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Church's  work. 
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(4)  The  Exercise  of  Wholesome  Discipline. 

The  Rev.  J.    H.  CROWFOOT,  Prebendary  and  Vice-Chancellor 

of  Lincoln. 

An  English  Charchman  called  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  ** discipline"  turns 
naturally  (i)  first  to  his  Bible;  (2)  then  to  his  Prayer-book;  and  (3)  then  to  the 
history  of  the  Church. 

I. — Discipline  is  a  word  which  does  not  occur  in  the  authorized  versioiMof  the  Ne^r 
Testament.     It  is  not  so  in  the  revised  version.     A  new  and  beautiful  light  is  there 
thrown  upon  its  meaning.     In  the  familiar  passage,  *'  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit 
of  fear,  but  of  power  and  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind,"  we  now  read  '*  God  gave  us 
not  a  spirit  of  fearfulness,  but  of  power  and   love  and  discipline."      Discipline, 
discipHna^  a  Latin  word,  is  very  true  to  the  great  work  which  the  Latin  Church,  as 
the  representative  of  order  in  the  presence  of  barbarism,  was  in  the  middle  ages 
called  to  do  in  the  Western  world.     But  the  Greek  word,  <TW^f}OviafJLOC,  is  a  fullrr, 
richer,  and  more  gracious  word.     '*  A  spirit  of  discipline,"  "  a  spirit  of  sobering," 
"  a  spirit  of  soberness,"  "  a  spirit  of  a  sound  mind,"  **  a  spirit  of  self-control,"  these, 
are  diflferent  renderings  given  to  reproduce  different  aspects  of  its  grace.     It  is,  in  the 
words  of  Keble,  "  the  joy  of  self-control "  ;  in  the  words  of  our  own  very  beautiful , 
collect  it  is  "the  spirit  to  have  a  right  judgment  in  all  things,  and  evermore  to  rejoice 
in  His  holy  comfort."    And  so  the  true  ideal  of  discipline  is  not  chastisement  or, 
punishment,  but  rather  the  hallowing  of  all  relations,  the  harmonious  development  of. 
life  in  all  its  parts,  the  enabling  of  each  one  by  its  sobering,  chastening  touch  to  keep, 
his  own  place,  and  to  offer  up  gladly  and  joyously  for  the  well-being  of  all,  the  service, 
which  he  is  fitted  to  render.     It  is  in  its  personal  aspect  the  arraying  of  each  soul  in 
the  white  robe  of  the  Ascended  Life  ;  in  its  social  aspect  it  is  the  adornment  of  the. 
Church  for  the  day  of  her  Espousals. 

II.— When  we  pass  from  the  Greek  Testament  to  the  Prayer-book,  we  pass  from 
ffw^povKTfJiOi  to  discipline,  we  pass  from  the  mount  of  vision  to  the  valley  in  which, 
our  life's  work  lies.  "Discipline"  is  a  note  which  sounds  again  and  again  in  our- 
Ordinal,  but  it  is  in  the  service  which  is  called  the  Commination  service  that  it  bulks 
most  largely  on  our  view.  Once  every  year,  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  we  speak  of 
*'  the  godly  discipline  of  the  Primitive  Church."  We  lament  its  loss.  We  speak: 
of  the  fact  that  once  "  notorious  sinners  "  were  "  put  to  open  penance,"  and  were 
"  punished  in  this  world " ;  and  we  express  our  hope  "  that  the  said  discipline" 
may  be  restored."    We  speak  of  it  as  an  object  which  is  *'  much  to  be  wished," 

III. — ^When  we  open  the  book  of  history,  we  find  that  the  heavenly  askesis^  by 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  trains  the  Pilgrim  Church  and  each  pilgrim  soul  for  the  life 
which  is  to  be,  manifests  itself  in  many  forms.  It  is  not  the  same  for  all  ages,  all 
nations,  or  all  places.  Each  nation  has  its  own  strongly  marked  characteristic,  its* 
own  proper  service.  There  is  one  Spirit,  one  Lord,  one  Father.  There  is  one 
redemption,  and  one  life  of  contrition  answering  to  God's  redeeming  love.  But  types; 
of  discipline  will  vary  as  the  families  of  mankind  ;  nay,  such  is  -  His  individualizing 
love,  will  vary  as  the  individuals  who  make  up  each  family.  In  our  Father's  home 
each  one  will  be  loved  for  being  what  he  is. 

We  recognize  His  presence  in  the  godly  discipline  of  the  Primitive  Church.. 
History  tells  us  what  were  its  several  parts.  It  began  with  private  confession 
l>efore  an  official  penitentiary.  This  was  followed  by  the  public  acknowledgment 
of  sin  in  church,  and  then  stations  of  penitence  were,  assigned  for  weepers,., 
kneelers,  hearers,  C6-standers.  It  was  concluded  by  the  public  absolution,  andr 
accompanied  throughout  by  the  intercession  of  the  Church,  the  whole  body  praying 
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for,  praying  with,  and  rejoicing  together  in  the  restoration  of  the  erring  member. 
It  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  to  trace  the  various  changes  through  which 
that  primitive  discipline  passed  in  the  Western  Church  until  it  became  the  forma] 
sacrament  of  penance  which  was  declared  by  the  Lateran  Council  in  the  year  12 15 
to  be  universally  necessary  for  all,  the  one  and  only  channel  of  forgiveness.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  sacramental  confession,  as  it  was  used  by  such  great  masters  of  the 
spiritual  life  as  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  S.  Philip  Neri,  or  S»  Charles  Borromeo,  or  as  it 
is  used  by  niany  a  humble  and  holy  priest,  has  been  and  is  a  ministry  blessed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  bringing  back  penitent  souls,  and  in  bringing  saintly  souls  more  close 
to  the  life  of  Our  ascended  Lord. 

But  the  Church  is  a  living  body.  Her  discipline  changes  with  her  growth.  A 
type  of  discipline  proper  for  the  Latin  races  may  be  less  suited  to  ourselves.  Hie 
Church  of  England  has  been  called  to  be  a  home  of  holy  discipline  for  the  English 
race.  It  is  a  high  calling,  a  magnificent  but  perilous  vocation.  What  provision  does 
she  make  for  the  rule  of  her  house  ?  How  far  is  she  a  power,  now  and  here,  to  say  to 
each  of  her  children,  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  Arise,  and 
walk  in  newness  of  life/'  Hooker  answers  this  question  for  us  thus:  *'It  standeth 
with  us  in  the  Church  of  England  as  touching  public  confession  thus.  First,  seeing 
day  by  day  we  in  our  Church  begin  our  public  prayers  to  Almighty  God  with  public 
acknowledgment  of  our  sins,  in  which  confession  every  man,  prostrate  as  it  were 
before  His  Glorious  Majesty,  crieth  guilty  against  himself,  and  the  minister  with  one 
sentence  pronounceth  universally  all  clear  where  acknowledgment  so  made  hath 
(Proceeded  from  a  true  penitent  mind,  what  reason  is  there  every  man  should  not 
under  the  general  terms  of  confession  represent  to  himself  his  own  particulars 
whatsoever,  and  adjoining  thereunto  that  affection  which  a  contrite  spirit  worketh, 
embrace  with  full  effect  the  words  of  divine  grace  as  if  the  same  were  severally  and 
particularly  uttered  with  addition  of  prayers,  imposition  of  hands,  or  all  the 
ceremonies  and  solemnities  that  might  be  used  for  the  strengthening  of  men*s 
affiance  in  God*s  peculiar  mercy  towards  them  ?  Such  complements  are  helps  to 
support  our  weakness,  and  not  causes  that  serve  to  procure  or  produce  His  gifts. 
If  with  us  there  be  '  truth  in  the  inward  parts,'  as  David  speaketh,  the  difference  of 
general  and  particular  forms  in  confession  and  absolution  is  not  so  material  that  any 
man's  safety  Qr  ghostly  good  should  depend  upon  it." 

.  This  discipline  thus  administered  is  well  fitted  to  be  the  norm  of  oar  English  life. 
Generation  after  generation  of  English  men  and  English  women  have  found  in  it  all 
that  they  needed  for  the  support  of  their  spiritual  life.  It  has  been  the  living  spring 
of  a  humble,  earnest,  holy  type  of  Christian  character.  It  has  specially  fostered 
self-respect  in  its  true  form,  a  right  reserve,  a  reverent  regard  for  that  inaermost 
circle,  that  holy  of  holies  in  which  each  man  enters  alone  as  the  high  priest  of  his 
own  soul.  To  it  is  largely  due  the  sanctity  of  our  family  life ;  our  bright  English 
homes  are  the  source  of  all  our  greatness  as  a  nation  ;  they  are  God's  most  precious 
gift,  a  trust  which  we  hold  from  Him  to  be  kept  pure,  not  for  ourselves  only,  but  for 
the  life  of  the  world. 

Hooker  goes  on  to  say :  *'  And  for  private  confession  and  absolution  it  standeth 
thus  with  us:  The  minister's  power  to  absolve  is  publicly  taught  and  professed. 
The  Church  is  not  denied  to  have  authority  either  of  abridging  or  enlarging  the  use 
and  exercise  of  that  power.  Upon  the  people  no  such  necessity  is  imposed  of 
opening  their  transgressions  unto  men  as  if  remission  of  sins  otherwise  were 
impossible ;  neither  any  opinion  had  of  the  thing  itself  as  though  it  were  either 
unlawful  or  unprofitable  saving  only  for  these  inconveniences  which  the  world  hath 
by  experience  observed  in  it  heretofore." 
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In  the  wholesome  exercise  of  her  discipline  the  Church  must  be  like  a  wise 
householder,  bringing  forth  out  of  her  treasure  things  new  and  old.  The  wonderful 
expansion  of  the  Church  abroad,  the  renewal  of  her  life  here  at  home,  have,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  brought  to  light  the  need  of  some  things  which  are  old,  some 
things  which  are  new,  some  which  are  both  new  and  old« 

In  the  foreign  mission-field  the  godly  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church  is  being 
restored  literally  and  exactly  upon  the  old  lines.  In  India  and  Africa,  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans,  when  they  have  become  Christians,  are  in  danger  of  lapsing ; 
they  fall  back  into  idolatry,  or  they  contract  marriages  with  the  heathen, 
or  by  open  sins  they  constitute  themselves  '*  notorious  offenders."  There  is  the 
same  need  for  a  public  confession,  a  public  penance,  and  a  public  restitution.  The 
Board  of  Missions  have  rendered  a  great  service  by  the  valuable  reports  which 
they  have  published.  They  will  f>erform  a  service  very  proper  to  their  office  if 
they  will  now  draw  up  forms  of  reconciliation,  which  may  serve  as  models  for  the  use 
of  our  bishops  in  the  mission  field. 

And  here  at  home. ancient  forms  of  discipline  have  sprung  into  new  life.  I  suppose 
that  nearly  fifty  years  have  passed  since  John  Keble,  in  view  of  the  greater  frequency  of 
Holy  Communion,  used  the  words,  *'  We  shall  find  it  impossible  to  get  on  without  the 
discipline  of  confession,  more  or  less  strict  It  seems  as  if  it  would  be  the  next  thing 
that  would  agitate  the  Church  of  England.  God  send  us  well  through  it,  and  then 
by  His  blessing  we  shall  stand  better  than  ever  since  the  Reformation."  Surely  it 
cannot  be  wrong  to  recognize  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us,  and  to  acknowledge 
H  is  blessing  in  the  many  souls  who  have  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  the  exercise  of 
this  ministry  found  not  comfort  and  forgiveness  only,  but  a  continuous  supply  of 
grace  in  their  own  spiritual  life.  This  ministry  has  not,  of  necessity,  any  party 
signification.  It  found  a  place  in  Lutheran  as  well  as  Anglican  formularies.  It  was 
advocated  by  Puritans  as  well  as  by  High  Churchmen.  It  was  openly  commended  in 
wise  and  loving  words  in  the  first  Prayer-book.  The  door  is  left  open  in  the  second 
Prayer-book.  We  know  that  Hooker  himself  found  it  both  lawful  and  profitable  to 
use  this  discipline  in  his  own  life.  I  have  called  attention  to  the  foreign  mission 
field.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lahore,  Bishop  Valpy  French,  not  only 
to  draw  up  a  form  of  reconciliation  for  the  reception  of  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo 
Christians  who  had  lapsed,  but  also  to  hear  confessions.  When  he  was  asked  to  hear 
the  confession  of  Sisters  who  were  giving  their  lives  for  the  work  of  the  Church  in  his 
diocese,  he  was  careful  to  put  on  his  episcopal  robes  and  to  sit  within  the  chancel 
rails.  But  his  judgment  was,  that  such  a  ministry  did  fill  a  real  and  profitable  place 
in  holy  and  devout  lives.  The  question  arises,  whether  there  is  not  now  a  call  to  the 
Church  in  her  own  name,  by  her  own  authority,  more  openly  to  regulate  this  discipline. 
A  manual  to  be  for  this  ministry  what  the  occasional  office  is  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick  ;  a  body  of  learned  and  discreet  men  to  represent  the  bishop  in  each  diocese  ; 
simple,  plain,  affectionate  direction  to  the  penitent,  wise  and  prudent  counsels  to  the 
minister ;  rubrics  to  ensure  when  it  is  possible  publicity,  when  it  is  possible 
intercession ;  has  not  the  time  come  when  some  such  steps  may  promote  a  wholesome 
exercise  of  discipline  ?  Is  not  an  order  of  discipline  a  fitting  subject  for  the  next 
great  gathering  of  the  Anglican  Episcopate  ? 

My  words  have  only  touched,  and  touched  only,  personal  and  individual  discipline. 
The  York  report  upon  divorce  is  a  call  to  the  Church  to  restore  discipline  at  all  costs 
in  her  own  house.  When  the  purity  of  our  homes  is  threatened,  all  that  we  value  is 
threatened.  This  Congress  will,  I  trust,  endorse  the  practical  recommendations  of  that 
report.  Many  will  think  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  Here  we  are  face  to  face 
wiih  **  notorious  offenders."    The  true  discipline  is  open  censure,   open  penance. 
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The  true  remedy  is  a  flaming  sword  to  bar  the  way  if  any  clutch  at  fcxxl  which  is  not 
for  them.  This  danger  is  very  real ;  -  but  if  we  look  at  the  social  forces  now  working 
in  the  world,  the  prospect  is  full  of  hope.  In  a  book  which  is  certainly  not  the  least 
noteworthy  of  the  books  of  this  year,  Mr.  Kidd  has  shown  us  that  the  religious  ideas 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  have  been  by  far  the  mos^t 
poweriiil  factors  in  social  evolution.  '*  The  lesson  of  human  history  appears  to  be 
that  it  is  these  larger  forces  which  are  always  triumphant.  Natural  selection  seems, 
in  short,  to  be  steadily  evolving  in  the  race  that  type  of  character  upon  which  these 
forces  act  most  readily  and  efficiently  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  evolving  religious  character 
in  the  first  instance"  .  .  .  .  "the  race  would,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  growing 
more  and  more  religious."  The  social  progress  of  the  world  is  bound  up  with  a  fuller 
manifestation  of  Christ  incarnate,  crucified,  ascended,  as  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life. 
And  in  striking  words  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dwelt  upon  the  oneness  of  this  life,  and 
how  much  deeper  than  the  differences  which  divide  is  the  unity  which  joins  us. 
*'  The  answer  given  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  the  question  what  is  the 
Gospel  is  still  the  same ;  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  Apostolic  age.  The  central  truth 
of  the  Gospel  lies  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  in  the  God  that  made  us,  and  the 
Saviour  that  redeemed  us.  When  I  consider  what  human  nature  and  human  history 
have  been,  and  how  feeble  is  the  spirit  in  its  warfare  with  the  flesh,  I  bow  my  head 
in  amazement  before  this  mighty  moral  miracle,  this  marvellous  concurrence  evolved 
from  the  very  heart  of  discord." 

So.  the  spirit  of  true  discipline — iri^EV/ia  <Ta>0/}Oi/i<T)UO(;-^is  leading  us  on. 
Silently,  without  observation.  He  is  building  up  in  our  midst,  on  the  sure  foundations 
of  the  love,  the  holiness,  the  truth  of  Christ,  a  ''fair  fabric  of  unity."  As  we  wrangle 
in  the  valley,  our  want  of  faith  hides  from  us  what  He  is  doing.  But  from  time  to 
time  the  clouds  raised  by  our  sins  lift,  the  mists  of  despondency  and  doubt  roll  away, 
the  far-ofl"  event  to  which  all  creation  moves  is  seen  to  be — one  divine  society,  one 
holy  fiamily — **  the  holy  city.  New  Jeru^Iem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband." 


ADDRESS. 
(i)  The  Admission  of  Candidates  to  Holy  Orders. 

The   Rev.    Edgar    C.    S.    Gibson,   Principal    of  Wells   , 

Theological  College. 

The  portion  of  the  general  subject  allotted  to  me  is.  How  best  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  parishioners  in  the  admission  of  candidates  to  Holy  Orders.  And 
perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  begin  by  saying  that  we  ought  to  recognize  that  no  system, 
however  perfect,  can  ensure  the  exclusion  of  every  unfit  person.  If  even  among  the 
twelve  who  had  the  privilege  of  closest  communion  with  our  Lord  and  the  blessing 
of  His  Personal  intercourse  and  teaching,  there  was  one  who  betrayed  Him,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  that  in  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  or  more  clergy  there  should  be 
none  who  betray  the  trust  committed  to  them.  But  have  we  not  great  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  there  are  so  few  of  whom  it  can  be  truly  said  that  they  neglect  the 
interests  of  their  parishioners  ?  The  laity  have  ofteo  borne  such  generous  testimony 
to  the  work  of  the  clergy  that  it  is  hard  to  think  that  scandals  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Still,  the  terms  of  the  subject  for  discussion  to-day  imply  a  belief  that 
sk)mething  more  might  be  done,  and  that  with  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
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it  would  be  possible  to  exclude  from  the  ministry. some  who  are  now  able  to  obtain 
Holy  Orders,  but  who  are  realty  from  one  reason  or  another  totally  unfit  for  the  work 
for  which  they  offer  themselves.  And  I  candidly  confess  that  T  think  in  some  points 
it  might  be  possible  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  parishioners  more  effectually  than  is 
done  at  present. 

The  first  thing,  then,  it  seems  to  me  is,  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  what  we 
have  got,  and  that  the  bishops  should  use  to  the  full  the  powers  which  they  already 
possess.  In  theory,  we  have  a  fairly  complete  system  of  inquiries  made  and  testimonials 
which  have  to  be  procured  before  a  candidate  is  finally  accepted  by  a  bishop.  In 
practice,  it  sometimes  needs  to  be  made  more  of  a  reality.  For  instance  :  supposing 
a  year  or  two  to  have  elapsed  since  the  candidate  took  his  degree  and  left  the 
University,  a  rigorous  account  should  be  required  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  spent 
the  whok  of  that  time,  and  inquiry  should  be  made  of  nil  those  under  whom  he  has 
worked  or  studied  in  the  interval.  Such  inquiry  is  made  by  many  of  the  bishops  as 
it  is.  But  I  have  reason  to  know  that,  from  time  to  time,  cases  occur  of  graduates 
who  go  to  some  theological  college,  where  they  are  refused  testimonials  ;  and  yet  they 
are  able  to  obtain  ordination  without  any  reference  whatever  being  made  to  the 
authorities  of  the  college  at  which  they  have  studied.  Either,  then,  the  bishop's: 
inquiries  to  the  candidate  are  inadequate  and  fail  to  elicit  the  fact  that  he  has  studied- 
at  such  a  college ;  or  else  the  bishop,  having  been  properly  informed  of  the  fact,  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  inqriire  of  those  who  presumably  are  in  a  position  to  speak 
to  the  conduct  and  ability  of  the  candidate.  Which  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact 
I  do  not  know.     Both  appear  to  me  to  be  equally  unsatisfactory. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  testimonials  we  want  a  higher  standard  all  round,  and  a 
good  deal  more  plain  speaking  out  on  the  part  of  clergy  and  laity  alike.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  persons  should  be  shy  of  saying  anything  which  may  prove  a  hindrance 
to  a  young  man  at  the  opening  of  his  career.  But  if  they  would  only  bear  in  mind, 
the  tremendous  issues  involved,  aiid  remember  that  it  is  simply  a  disaster  for  the  man 
himself  as  well  as  for  the  Church  that  he  should  take  upon  him  an  office -for  which  he 
has  no  true  vocation,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  fully  and  frankly  all  that 
they  know  and  all  that  they  surmise,  nor  would  they  ever  allow  themselves  to  be 
guilty  of  a  suppressio  veri^  which,  I  fear,  in  some  cases,  almost  amounts  to  a  mgt^stio 
falsi, 
.  Once  more,  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  training  of  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  remark  which  I  once  heard,  that  a  man 
is  the  accident  of  his  first  atracy.  The  real  test  of  a  man  is  his  actual  work  as  a  deacon, 
and  in  many  cases  the  diaconate  is  the  turning  point  of  his  whole  life.  Surely  then, 
leave  to  offer  a  title  for  Holy  Orders  ought  not  lightly  to  be  granted  to  incumbents; 
'*  There  must  be  many,'*  wrote  a  thoughtful  parish  priest  the  other  day,"  who  with  good 
possibilities  are  muddled  into  uselessness  or  worse  by  being  put  under  men  who,  from 
lack  of  training  themselves  or  from  some  otherwise  caused  incompetency,  have  been 
quite  unable  to  help  and  train  them."  The  Church  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  for  the  words  that  he  has  spoken  and  the  line  that  he  has  taken 
in  this  matter.  He  has  publicly  stated  that  he  recognizes  that  it  is  *'  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  bishop  to  send  his  newly  ordained  clergy  only  to  such  parishes  as  seem  likely  to 
provide  the  training  and  fellowship  which  they  so  greatly  need."  In  many  cases,  he 
tells  us,  he  has  been  obliged  to  decline  to  accept  a  title  given  by  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish  where  he  **  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  young  deacon  would  fail  to  find  the 
help  which  he  needs."  If  this  "  bounden  duty  *'  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  wais  universally 
recognized  we  should  not  hear,  as  I  heard  quite  recently,  of  a  man  being  ordained  to 
a  parish  where  the  incumbent  was  non-resident,  living  in  a  town  some  fifteen  miles 
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off,  and  only  coining  over  from  Saturday  till  Monday  for  the  Sunday  duty,  Iefl.ving  the 
unfortunate  deacon  to  f^et  on  as  best  he  could  during  the  week.  This  is  an  extreme 
and,  I  hope,  an  exceptional  case.  But,  if  it  is  possible  for  such  a  case  to  occur,  it  is 
surely  time  that  there  was  some  reform  in  this  matter.  I  know  the  difficulties.  I 
know  all  that  may  be  said  on  the  other  side — how  hard  it  is  to  find  a  curate  at  all — 
how  hard  it  is  on  the  parish  and  on  the  incumbent  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  offer  a  title. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  I  maintain  that,  though  this  may  be  hard  on  the  incumbent,  it  is 
harder  still  on  the  unfortunate  curate  to  suffer  him  to  go  to  a  place  where  he  will 
receive  no  help  and  no  training.  It  is  hard  on  the  parish  that  it  should  be  deprived 
of  the  services  of  a  curate  for  a  time — but  it  is  harder  still  that  it  should  be  saddled 
with  an  incompetent  one,  who  is  really  worse  than  none  at  all.  And  it  is  hardest  of 
all  on  the  Church  at  large  to  perpetuate  a  system  that  is  radically  wrong,  and  is 
preventing  the  incumbents  of  the  future  from  being  ptoperly  train^  for  their  work. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  point  out.  We 
are  thinking  of  the  best  means  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  parishioners  in  the 
admission  of  candidates  to  Holy  Orders ;  but  after  all  the  parishioners  can  do  very 
much  to  safeguard  their  own  interests.  And,  speaking  as  I  am  to  a  considerable 
number  of  the  laity  of  both  sexes,  may  I  say  without  offence  that  your  clergy  will  be 
very  much  what  you  make  them.  You  are  helping  to  form  the  character  of  the  clergy 
more  perhaps  than  you  realize.  A  higher  standard  of  clerical  life  and  character  as  the 
generally  accepted  standard  in  the  estimation  of  the  laity,  would  do  much  not  only 
to  prevent  unspiritual  men  from  offering  themselves  for  the  mihistry,  but  also  to  open 
the  eyes  of  many  a  well  meaning  but  untrained  man  in  beginning  his  work.  We  are 
all  liable  to  be  largely  influenced  by  our  surroundings.  So  long,  then,  as  you  expeet 
your  clergy  to  be  available  for  every  party  of  pleasure,  to  be  free  to  attend  every  social 
gathering,  and  to  cater  for  your  amusement,  so  long  the  average  standard  will  not  lie 
a  high  one.  If  you  show  by  the  way  in  .which  you  speak  of  and  to  them,  that  your 
ideal  of  the  clerical  life  is  not  a  lofty  one,  there  are  sure  to  be  those  who,  begin- 
ning with  lofty  ideals  and  noble  enthusiasms,  will  insensibly  lose  them,  as  they  lake 
their  conception  of  their  life  and  duty  from  that  which  they  see  is  expected  of  them  by 
those  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast.  Let  them,  however,  see  that  you  expect  them  to 
put  the  claims  of  their  work  first,  to  be  eager  and  earnest  about  it,  above  all,  let  them 
see  that  you  expect  them  to  be  men  of  prayer  and  men  of  God,  and  you  will  do  more 
to  make  them  such,  and  thus  to  safeguard  yOur  own  interests,  than  can  be  done  by  any 
reforms  in  our  system,  however  radical,  or  any  improvements  in  our  methods  of  train- 
ing, however  thorough. 

The  bell  reminds  me  that  I  must  omit  much  that  I  had  intended  to  say.  I  will 
therefore  conclude  with  one  more  suggestion.  It  is  surely  time  that  an  end  was  put 
to  the  burning  shame  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  only  religious  body  which 
will  admit  men  to  the  ministry  without  a  course  of  definite  theological  training.  And 
might  not  the  bishops  insist  on  some  preparation  over  and  above  that  which  is  implied 
by  the  possession  of  a  university  degree  ?  So  long  as  men  are  ordained  on  the  strength 
of  having  secured  such  a  degree,  and  being  able  to  satisfy  the  very  moderate  require^ 
ments  of  the  ordination  examination,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  some  will  mistake 
their  vocation,  and  either  repudiate  their  Orders  in  later  life,  or  else  content  themselves 
wiib  the  perfunctory  performance  of  a  minimum  of  clerical  duty,  even  this  being 
regarded  as  an  unwelcome  task.  One  little  recognized  but  really  useful  work  which 
the  theological  colleges  are  doing,  is  that  of  giving  a  man  some  opportunity  of  testing 
his  vocation  ;  and  there  are  men  now  doing  good  work  as  laymen,  and  living  devout 
Christian  lives,  who  bless  God  that  their  steps  were  directed  to  such  a  college,  where 
they  learnt  that  they  had  no  true  calling  to  a  work  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
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undertaken.  My  lord,  you  and  your  brethren  on  the  Episcopal  Bench  have  this 
matter  in  your  own  hands.  The  bishops  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  to-morrow  that 
they  will  decline  to  accept  candidates  without  evidence  of  some  theological  training, 
-either  at  a  recognized  theological  college  or  obtained  in  some  other  way.  Let  them 
try  it'!  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  candidate  would  be  deterred  by  it.  The  timid 
fear  of  diminishing  the  supply  by  making  the  conditions  more  difficult,  is  an  unworthy 
•one.  The  stock  objection,  on  the  score  of  expense,  is  largely  imaginary.  If  ''gallant 
little  Wales  "  can  find  among  her  laity  one  who  is  willing  to  provide  so  munificently 
for  the  work  of  training  the  Welsh  clergy  as  is  now  being  done  at  S.  Michaer^, 
Al)erdare,  I  decline  to  believe  that  there  are  not  equally  generous  souls  to  be  found  in 
the  Church  in  England,  who  would  respond  as  nobly  if  the  needs  were  fairly  set  before 
them  by  those  who  have  the  right  to  speak — the  archbishops  and.  bishops  of  the  Church. 
In  one  way  or  another  the  difficulty  (which  is  often  exaggerated)  might  fairly  be  met* 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  only  the  Church  has  the  ctntrage  to  insist  on  some  definite 
training  for  the  ministry  in  all  cases,  she  has  the  power  to  secure  it. 


.  DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Scarning,  East 

Dereham. 

It  is»  to  me,  somewhat  of  a  painful  sight  to  see  anything  like  an  attack  on  our 
bishops  and  archbishops  receiving  that  startling  approval  which  we  have  just  heard ; 
but  it  is  not  the  first  thing  that  has  been  said  to-day  which  reflects  upon  the  wisdom 
of  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  l>ench.  Well,  we  all  want  looking  after ;  and 
^rhaps  it  is  inevitable  that  those  in  the  lower  grade  should  be  severe  critics  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  upper  one.  There  have  been  one  or  two  things  said  which  reflect 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  bishops.  This  morning,  when  Mr.  Horsfall — and  no  one  who 
knows  anything  about  Liverpool  can  speak  of  him  without  profound  respect — found 
fault  with  patrons  for  promoting  dunces — the  rejected  from  the  schools  and  the 
plucked  of  universities — and  sending  such  men  to  the  cood  fat  family  living,  he 
reflected  very  severely  upon  the  bishop  whose  examination  was  so  slight)  and  his 
inquiry  so  meagre,  as  to  allow  such  a  candidate  for  Orders  to  pass  through  his 
examination.  I  believe,  myself,  that  the  dunce  of  the  family  hoisted  into  the  livings 
especially  if  he  be  one  who  has  been  rejected  on  more  than  one  occasion  previously, 
is  a  being  very  rare  to  meet  with  ;  a  creature  in  process  of  becoming  as  rare  as  a  hare 
in  our  country  parishes,  as  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  that  ideal 
personage  in  the  discussion  with  regard  to  patronage,  I  should  not  have  put  myself 
forward  this  morning  at  all  to  speak,  but  for  the  curious  fact  that  I  happen  to  be  a 
patron  of  a  living  in  this  diocese  to  which  I  presented  some  years  ago,  and  to  whicli  I 
trust  I  may  never  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  again.  With  regard  to  my 
pecuniary  interest  in  that,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  sell  it  to  anybody ;  only  on  one 
condition,  that  the  sum  given  for  the  said  advowson  should  not  be  quite  the  minimum 
that  experts  may  consider  to  be  its  market  value,  and  that  the  purchase  money  shall  he 
applied  to  the  increase  of  the  endowment.  From  having  been  the  patron  of  this 
small  living,  I  have  been  led  to  look  into  the  question  more  than  some  men  appear 
to  have  done.  My  experience  has  assured  me  of  that  which  the  experience  of  many  here 
must  have  shown  them,  that  you  can  make  laws  which  will  bind  the  conscience  of 
honourable  men  ;  but  that  you  cannot  prevent  the  unconscientious  man  from  driving  a 
coach  and  four  through  an  Act  of  Parliament.  We  cannot  hope  always  to  get  a 
perfect  clergyman  promoted  to  the  right  living,  nor  can  we  get  in  all  cases  perfect 
patrons  any  more  than  we  can  hope  to  get  perfect  bishops.  Well,  the  two  sides  of 
the  question  are  just  those  which  have  been  brought  forward  by  Chancellor  Dibdin. 
4  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  question 
of  Church  patronage  hinges  upon  the  one  question  :  Are  you  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  parson's  freehold  ?  As  long  as  you  promote  to  any  office,  whether  it  is  an  office  in 
the  Army  or  an  office  in  the  Navy,  or  in  any  other  service,  public  or  private,  a  person 
whose  tenure  is  not  to  be  disturbed  as  long  as  he  lives,  that  moment  you  must  open 
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the  door  to  all  sorts  of  abuses,  which  are  sure  to  increase  as  time  goes  on.  Uiminish 
the  rights  of  incumbents,  take  away  from  them  their  tenure  for  life,  and  in  that  proportion 
rou  diminish  also  the  value  of  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  patron  of  that 
iving,  and  you  diminish  to  a  very  great  extent  the  evils  which  must  supervene. 
One  thing  seems  to  me  quite  plain — we  must  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  bishops. 
Yesterday  we  were  discussing  the  question  of  cathedrals,  and  a  great  deal  was  said 
by  some  people  about  the  value  of  the  chapter  as  the  council  of  the  bishop.  That 
council  could  be  numerically  increased,  and  is  increased  by  the  appointment  of 
prebendaries  or  honorary  canons.  If  the  responsibility  of  removing  an  unfit  parson 
were  shared,  not  only  in  idea  but  practically,  between  the  bishop  and  his  council — 
''the  larger  chapter"  as  it  is  sometimes  called — we  should  relieve  the  bishop  from  the 
necessity  of  bearing  all  the  odium  of  providing  against  a  person  suspect,  and  we  should 
have  a  greater  force  brought  to  bear  upon  the  clerk  who  might  be  found,  if  only  in  the 
wrong  place.  That  is  a  mere  hint  thrown  out.  But  I  cannot  sit  down  without 
saying  one  single  word  upon  an  entirely  diflerent  subject.  I  heard  what  must  have 
struck  us  all  as  a  most  earnest  address  this  morning,  with  r^ard  to  the  alleged  want 
of  discipline  in  the  Church,  and  I  desire  to  speak  bnefly  and  solemnly  upon  the  point 
that  was  dwelt  on.  There  was  a  warmth  in  the  acceptance  of  some  expressions  by 
the  audience  which,  I  think,  caused  a  grave  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us. 
The  whole  question  of  auricular  confession  may  possibly  have  to  be  considered 
hereafter ;  but  if  it  ever  should  be  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  be  discussed  at  a 
Church  Congress,  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  entered  upon  without  a  very  grave 
sense  of  the  issues  involved.  There  is  one  thing  which,  as  a  man  past  middle  life,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  impressing  upon  my  younger  brethren,  that  when  they  begin  to 
talk  and  argue  for  the  necessity  of  sacramental  confession,  let  them  study  history 
earnestly  and  prayerfully ;  and  let  them  note  this  point  in  that  history,  that  in  its 
best  days  and  in  its  worst,  auricular  confession  has  been  watched  over  most  jealously 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  the  very  thought  of  any  young  clergyman  of  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  retiring  out  of  his  Church  and  receiving  auricular  confession  without 
a  faculty  from  his  bishop,  is,  and  was,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  unknown.  Let  young 
men  and  young  women  take  to  heart  the  fact  that  very,  very  few  men  in  any  Church 
and  in  any  country  can  be  qualified  to  act  in  that  most  delicate  of  all  relations 
when  the  secrets  of  penitents  and  emotional  people  are  being  conveyed  from  one 
fallible  human  creature  to  another.  Very,  very  few  can  be  trusted  with  this  most 
delicate  and  dangerous  duty  without  great  peril  to  themselves. 


The  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Lefroy,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

May  I  occupy  your  attention  for  a  very  few  moments  with  regard  to  this  one  phase  of 
Church  patronage,  which,  though  not  within  the  strict  term  of  the  thesis,  as  it  appears 
on  the  agenda,  is  yet  practically  within  all  that  that  thesis  implies.  We  have  heard 
this  morning  about  advowsons,  about  benefices,  and  about  the  sales  of  next  presenta- 
tions ;  but  we  have  n6t  heard  one  word  about  exchanges.  Exchanges  enter  largely 
into  our  clerical  work,  and  having  had  large  experience  in  Liverpool  of  all  the  admini- 
strative toil  that  comes  fairly  to  the  share  of  an  archdeacon,  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  hardly  anything  in  our  work  more  important  than  the  way  in  which  the  exchanges 
are  conducted.  At  present  I  take  it  that  there  are  various  causes  and  various  circum- 
stances  that  ought  to  be  clearly  and  accurately  announced,  and  when  the  exchange  is 
effected,  great  heartburnings,  great  disappointment,  and  no  little  detraction  is  indulged 
in  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Now  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  ?  It  is  not  by 
an  appeal  to  Parliament  for  further  powers.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  i&  hardly  any 
advice  more  important  for  the  clergy  to  bear  in  mind  than  this,  '*  avoid  if  you  can  going 
to  Parliament  for  anything.''  The  appearance  of  a  new  measure  in  Parliament  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England  is  like  the  appearance  of  a  new  boy  at  a  public 
school ;  some  will  put  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  others  will  stick  pins  in  him  ;  and  others  will 
take  rather  playful  liberties  with  his  person,  and  he  will  have  a  tolerably  hard  time  of  it. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  like  the  appearance  of  a  boy  entering  a  public  school 
for  the  first  time  than  the  appearance  of  any  ecclesiastical  measure  upon  the  floor  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  Well,  then,  what  has  to  be  done  ?  My  first  appeal 
is  that  we  all  agpree  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  something  is  not  whole- 
sale denunciation  of  exchanges.  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  times  when  it  is  of 
great  consequence  that  exchanges  should  take  place ;  if,  for  instance,  a  brother  has 
laboured  in  a  parish  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  and  if  he  knows  all  his  people 
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(luite  as  well  as  they  know  him,  and  probably  better  ;  and  if  he  has  got  to  the  end  of 
)iis  homiletic  store  of  sermons,  then  surely  there  b  a  reason  for  suggesting  that  an 
exchange  might  be  effected.  But  who  is  to  suggest,  who  is  to  promote,  wiio  is  to 
prosecute  and  carry  out  that  exchange  in  the  kindliest,  the  most  fatherly,  and  most 
effectual  way?  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  to  ^ay  one  word  that  would  even  put  as  much 
work  as  the  weight  of  a  bee's  wing  upon  the  bishops,  but  I  do  think  that  our  fathere 
in  God  know  the  very  men  in  the  diocese  who  desire  to  exchange,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  is  our  bishops  who  ought  to  carry  these  matters  out,  and  not  an  agent 
through  the  intervention  of  a  newspaper,  I  do  believe  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of 
good  might  be  done,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  our  bishops  know  more  about 
the  men,  and  their  parochial  difficulties,  personally,  than  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Then  there  is  one  thing  more  about  patronages.  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven 
if  I  say  this,  that  when  one  is  speaking  about  patronage,  you  have  not  only  lay  patrons 
to  think  of,  and  sometimes  capitalist  patrons,  but  you  have  episcopal  patrons  to  think 
of ;  and  I  do  think  it  is  a  fair  thing,  and  it  is  a  right  ihing  to  say  that  where  it  is  pos- 
sible the  bishops  should  promote  the  clergy  of  their  own  diocese.  The  bishops  are 
apparently  having  rather  a  hard  lime  of  it  at  this  session,  but  the  novelty  of  the  treat- 
ment will  atone  for  its  roughness,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  here  and 
others  who  may  be  innocent  enough  to  read  what  has  been  said,  will  take  it  kindly  to 
heart  and  do  the  best  they  can  under  present  and  prospective  conditions.  Now  I  have 
only  one  thing  more  to  say,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  statements  that  were  made 
in  a  very  touching  and  solemn  paper  that  we  have  listened  to,  and  that  is,  as  you  may 
gather,  the  apparent  inclination  of  the  revival  amongst  us  of  the  re-introduction  into 
our  ecclesiastical  system  of  auricular  confession  and  sacramental  absolution.  I  need 
nothing  more  in  this  direction  than  what  our  Church  already  allows.  There  is  all  the 
difference  between  that  which  is  advocated,  and  that  which  is  allowed,  as  there  is 
between  food  and  medicine.  The  Church  allows  it,  guarding  its  use  most  jealously. 
She  allows  it  as  medicine ;  she  is  ignorant  of  it  as  food.  To  make  medicine  food  is  to 
forfeit  all  that  the  food  will  produce.  When  I  look  back  upon  history  in  the 
apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  period,  you  know,  my  brothers,  perfectly  well,  that  auricular 
confession  had  no  place  at  these  times,  and  where  it  has  a  place  I  venture  to  say  it 
does  not  produce  that  manly,  robust,  and  vigorous  Christianity  which  prevails  in 
-England,  but  is  uniformly  absent  wherever  sacramental  confession  is  the  order  of 
the  day. 


Weston  Joseph  Sparkes,  Esq.,  Oak  Cliff,  The  Warren, 

Dawlish. 

It  is  always  wise  to  measure  as  well  as  to  recognize  the  extent  of  evils  and  of  dangers, 
and  there  is  no  man  whose  loathing  can  be  greater  than  mine  when  one  sees  the  power 
of  presenting  a  clerk  to  the  bishop  made  the  subject  matter  of  an  advertisement  m  the 
newspapers  and  a  sale  ;  and  after  the  fulsome  commendation  of  the  auctioneer,  *'  the 
spirited  biddings,"  as  they  are  called,  and  the  humour  of  the  auctioneer,  the  purchaser 
is  declared,  who  is  sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  a  man  in  whose  judgment  and  in  whose 
morality  perhaps  we  should  have  no  confidence  at  all.  But  let  us  remember,  and 
thank  God  in  remembering,  that  all  that  is  sold  is  a  power  of  selection,  and  remember 
also  that  the  selection  must  1)e  from  a  class,  every  member  of  which  has  said  in  the 
face  of  his  father  in  God  that  he  individually  has  been  and  is  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  ministry  in  the  Church.  And,  therefore,  let  us 
never  confound  in  our  mind  the  power  of  the  patron  with  the  subject,  and  the  scope, 
and  the  limit  thereof.     It  matters  not  to  me  whether  John  Smith  or  Richard  Jones 

{ presents  the  man,  so  long  as  I  know,  and  as  a  layman,  I  am  entitled  to  believe,  that  he 
las  l)een  called  by  God  Himself  to  (ill  the  ranks  to  which  that  nomination  will  entitle 
him  to  be  placed.  But  tliere  is  another  thing  I  wish  we  fathers  would  lay  to  our 
hearts.  We  may  say,  "Joseph  shall  go  into  the  Navy,  and  Edward  into  the  Army,  and 
Henry  to  the  Bar,"  but  how  dare  we  say  that  **  Arthur  shall  go  into  the  Church?" 
Oh,  my  friends,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  us  to  determine  that  the  b(3y  shall  be  a  Levite. 
It  may  be  that  the  voice  will  come  to  Samuel  j  it  may  be  our  privilege  to  ofTer  our 
Isaac  to  the  Church,  but  we  should  beware  of  saying  that  boy  is  for  the  Church  unless 
we  know  he  has  *'the  call."  I  remember  once  being  called  upon  to  speak  at  a 
conference  in  an  adjoining  town.  There  were  dignitaries  of  the  Church  there,  but  I 
was  the  only  layman,  and  the  subject  that  was  given  to  me  to  speak  upon  was  this : 
i'  The  best  way  of  ridding  the  Church  of  incompetent  clerks  ; "  but  the  message  I  was 
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able  to  give  was  this :  *'  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  very  often  all  assigning  blessings  to 
some  particular  revelation  of  God ;  we  rejoice  and  take  comfort  in  the  Prodigal's 
welcome  home ;  we  rejoice  and  take  comfort  as  we  watch  the  steps  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  going  out  to  the  wilderness  bringing  lambs  to  the  fold ;  but  there  is  one 
text  to  my  mind  as  solemn  and  which  breathes  unutterable  comfort ;  it  is  this :  ^  Have 
I  not  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil,*  because  it  reveals  that  we  have 
no  right  to  look  for  a  less  proportion  than  one  faithless  man  out  of  twelve." 


The  Right  Rev.  GEORGE  Ridding,  D.D.,  Lord   Bishop  of 

Southwell. 

I  RISE  simply  to  accept  the  kind  and  complimentary  remarks  which  have  been  passed 
this  morning  upon  the  bishops,  of  whom  I  appear  to  be  the  only  representati^-e, 
besides  the  President.  I  know  that  you  understand  that  we  come  here  to  learn.  I 
have  always  regarded  that  the  object  of  the  Church  Congress,  especially  for  us,  is  that 
we  should  come  and  learn,  the  older  from  the  younger,  and  those  who  have  to  rule  in 
difficult  circumstances,  from  those  who  can  advise  them  from  their  knowledge  of  how 
things  are  working,  and  I  venture  to  assure  you  that  I  have  come  here  to-day  because 
the  subjects  were  those  which  especially  concern  bishops  themselves.  I  have  listened 
with  great  attention,  and  I  shall  take  home  with  me  the  good  advice  which  has  been 
given  us.  May  I,  in  my  parting  words,  simply  ask  whether  the  clergy  in  this  room, 
as  I  really  think  the  laymen  do,  wish  the  bishops  to  be  able  to  execute  those  different 
improvements  which  the  clergy  in  this  room  have  apparently  been  advocating  to-day 
so  strenuously.  Do  they  desire  to  put  into  the  bishops'  hands  that  paternal  authority 
which  our  Church  wisely  regards  as  the  only  human  way  in  which  these  difficulties 
can  be  met?  that  is  to  say  that  a  rule  which  the  old  philosophers  called  "  a  live  law,'* 
should  apply  to  each  case  his  best  judgment,  and  then  you  will  accept  in  each  case* 
with  trust  and  confidence,  that  personal  judgment  on  these  very  delicate  transactions 
of  which  we  have  been  talking  ?  My  friends,  the  whole  question  is,  do  the  clergy 
desire  this  wholesome  discipline  for  themselves  to  be  executed  by  the  bishops,  who 
are  the  persons  to  whom  that  delicate  office  is,  both  in  reason  and  by  Church  principle, 
committed  ?  You  know  perfectly  well  how  impossible  roost  of  these  duties  which 
bishops  have  been  called  upon  to  do  are  made,  by  custom  or  by  the  law,  or  by  the 
testimonials  of  those  very  persons  from  whom  we  have  been  so  glad  to  hear  to-day 
strenuous  advocacy  of  a  higher  law  and  a  higher  discipline  under  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  which  is,  I  know,  in  theory  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  all  these  neces- 
sary improvements,  but  whose  power  to  do  so  is  as  limited  as  it  is  necessary.  Now, 
I  only  ask  you  again,  when  this  business  comes  before  Convocation  or  Parliament,  and 
if  it  does  meet  there  the  introductory  ordeal  which  the  Dean  of  Norwich  recalls  at 
his  public  school,  I  hope  it  will  end  with  the  same  satisfactory  results  as  public 
school  boys  do  generally.  When  it  does  come  before  these  different  bodies,  will  you 
clergy  here  back  it  up  ?  and  will  the  clergy  who  are  not  here  do  the  same  ? 


John   Duncan,   Esq.,  F.I.A.,    Secretary   of  the    Clergy 

Pensions    Institution. 

As  I  am  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  address  this  meeting  extempore,  I  must  ask 
you  to  pardon  me  if  my  remarks  are  few  and  halting.  The  point  I  wish  to  address 
my  observations  to  has  been  referred  to  already  in  the  address  of  Chancellor  Dibdin  ; 
it  is  in  reference  to  the  superannuation  of  the  clergy.  There  are  two  aspects  to  this 
question,  one  of  which  was  presented  by  the  Chancellor  in  his  paper.  That  aspect  is, 
that  it  is  an  extremely  good  thing  for  the  parish  and  the  Church  that  a  clergyman 
should  remain  as  long  as  he  can  in  his  parish.  With  this  aspect  I  entirely  agree ; 
but  every  shield  has  a  reverse,  and  it  is  with  the  reverse  in  this  case  that  I  have  to  do. 
The  Chancellor  has  agreed  with  the  Bishop  himself  in  his  inaugural  address,  in  which 
his  lordship  spoke  of  the  great  benefit  to  the  Church  of  the  ripe  experience  of  aged 
incumbents.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  differ  from  that,  but  I  give  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  which  is  the  evil,  to  the  individual  parish,  and  to  the 
Church  at  large,  of  the  clergyman  remaining  too  long  in  his  parish  after  he  is  worn 
out  and  wishes  to  retire,  when  it  would  be  for  his  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  the 
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individual  parish  and  the  Church  at  large  that  he  should  retire  and  be  pensioned  off. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  reference  to  that,  speaks  of  **  that  superannuation 
which,  while  it  benefits  the  clergy  themselves,  tends  to  maintain  vigour  in  Church 
ministrations  by  making  it  easier  for  worn-out  clergy  to  retire."  Sir  William 
Grantham,  one  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  says,  "  It  must  be  admitted  by  all  who 
desire  the  welfare  of  our  National  Church  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  when  from  ill-health  or  old  age  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  is  unfit  for  work, 
but  from  want  of  means  and  the  impossibility  to  save  anything  from  his  small  income 
during  health  is  unable  to  retire  and  leave  his  work  for  another  and  stronger  man  to 
perform.'*  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Laymen  reported  "  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  a  well  considered  system  of  clergy 
pensions  is  desirable."  I  bring  these  authorities  forward  as  showing  the  aspect  of 
the  case  with  which  I  have  had  to  deal.  It  is  sometimes  said  against  Church 
Congresses  that  they  are  solely  for  discussion,  and  do  not  result  in  anything  practical. 
That  accusation  does  not  hold  good  against  Church  Congresses  in  respect  of  the 
subject  of  the  superannuation  ofthe  clergy.  At  the  Church  Congress  of  1885,  held 
at  Portsmouth,  clergy  pensions  was  a  subject  before  the  Congress.  Since  then  the 
subject  has  made  large  and  practical  strides,  and  what  I  chiefly  wish  to  mention 
to-day  is  what  has  actually  been  done.  Eight  years  ago  the  Clergy  Pensions 
Institution  was  founded,  and  now  it  has  ;f  150,000  invested.  Is  it  the  clergy  or  the 
laity  who  are  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter?  The  figures  are  these  : — ^;£' 1 10,000  of 
that  ;f  150,000  have  been  paid  by  the  clergy  on  the  principle  of  self-help,  and  ;^40,ooo 
have  been  subscribed  by  the  clergy  and  laity  to  the  augmentation  funa.  The  income 
from  the  clergy  alone  is  ;£'20,ooo  a  year.  The  income  this  year  for  the  augmentation 
fund  will  be  ^9,ooa  One  lady  has  given  ;f  10,000,  a  bishop  gave  £2^000,  three 
gentlemen  have  given  ;f  1,000  each,  three  ;f  500  each,  two  ^250  each,  eight  £200 
each,  the  number  of  those  who  have  given  £iGQ  each  is  ninety-one,  the  City  Companies 
have  given  ;£i,oi3,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  gives  ;£'20  a  year,  while  the  amount  already 
derived  from  the  surplus  profits  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  Fire  Oflice  is  ;f  3)20O. 


The  Rev.  J.  B.  Sweet,  Vicar  of  Otterton. 

Our  present  subject  being  the  restoration  of  that  wholesome  discipline  in  the  Church, 
which  our  Commination  Service  only  too  truly  says  is  much  to  be  desired,  I  trust  that 
no  one  will  leave  this  room  under  an  impression,  from  what  he  has  here  heard,  that 
anjfcenforcement  of  private  confession  can  either  secure  such  restoration,  or  be  a  substitute 
for  that  power  of  locking  out  notorious  offenders  from  Communion,  and  re-admitting 
them  when  penitent,  which  is  known  as  the  "Power  of  the  keys," or  of  "Binding 
and  Loosing."  "  For  it  is  certain  from  the  eNndence,"  as  Dr.  Pusey  assured  us  in  his 
notes  on  TertuUian,  *'  that  the  Early  Church  had  no  obligatory  confession,  except 
that  of  overt  acts  of  sin,  with  a  view  to  public  penitence."  And  it  is  equally  certam 
that  the  era  of  the  Church's  greatest  purity  (when  her  apologists  could  challenge  her 
Roman  persecutors  to  find  a  smgle  Christian  among  their  criminals)  was  also  the  era  of 
her  sternest  discipline.  For  by  the  due  use  of  the  "  keys,"  ue. ,  of  spiritual  censutes  and 
excommunication  for  flagrant  offenders,  she  deprived  the  world  of  any  such  handles  of 
reproach  as  their  disuse  too  sadly  furnishes  amongst  ourselves  to-day.*  Nor  are  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  total  abeyance  of  corrective  discipline  for  the  laity,  in  the 
Mother  Church,  confined  to  herself.  They  make  themselves  painfully  felt  in  our 
colonies,  dependencies,  and  foreign  mission  fields.  From  abroad,  e.g,,  has  recently 
reached  us  the  bitter  moan  of  a  converted  Maori,  mourning  over  and  protesting 
against  the  immorality  which  springs  from  spiritual  anarchy,  as  involving  alike  his 
countrymen  and  our  settlers,  and  degrading  the  very  name  of  J  esus.  And  this  is  but 
one  instance  out  of  many.  At  the  same  time,  one  leading  object  of  these 
Congresses,  viz. : — the  healing  of  divisions,  and  the  recovery'  of  Nonconformists  to 
the  Church's  communion,  i  s  defeated  by  the  same  cause.  For  mistaken  as  the  plea 
for  actual  separation  is,  instead  of  an  offer  of  assbtance  to  restore  our  discipline,  and  t.*) 
remove  our  scandals,  it  is  nevertheless  most  plausible  and  popular.  Let  any  who 
doubt  this  procure  a  copy  of  the  tract  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  was 
largely  circulated  at  the  Congress  of  1867,  entitled  "  Some  Reasons  why  Nonconformists 
cannot  Conform."  f    Meantime,  of  the  inadequate  and  almost  fruitless  efforts  that 

*  See  Blunt's  **  Early  Fathers,"  p.  322. 
t  Roebuck,  Wolverhampton. 
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have  been  made  to  revise  our  Canons,  and  to  restore  Church  discipline,  since  our 
Provincial  Synods  were  revived  (chiefly  with  that  view*)  more  than  forty  years  ago,  you 
may  Bnd  some  details  in  the  Chronicle  of  Convocation  of  1873.  And  for  a  summaiy 
of  our  present  position  and  wants  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  a  pamphlet  on 
V  The  Increase  of  Immorality,  and  the  Abeyance  of  Church  Discipline,"  puUisbed  by 
Masters  in  1883  ;  and  to  an  article  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  of  April,  1887,  on 
"  Convocation,  Divorce,  and  the  Power  of  the  Keys.*'  I  conclude  this  statement  with 
a  fervent  prayer  that  the  re-appointment  of  a  Committee  of  both  Houses  to  consider 
the  Canons  and  Constitution  of  the  Church,  announced  by  the  Primate  on  May  2nd, 
1893,  may  be  the  precursor  of  a  great  deliverance ;  and  that  discipline  for  the  clergy 
having  been  happily  secured,  discipline  for  the  laity  may  not  be  much  longer  wanting. 


H.  J.  TORR,  Esq.,  Riseholme  Hall,  Lincoln. 

I  JUST  rise  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  word  or  two  why  parishioners  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  clerg}'men.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  who  wishes  to 
see  introduced  into  the  English  Church  any  of  those  deplorable  scenes  which  are  so 
often  connected  with  contested  elections.  Nothing  can  be  more  disastrous  than  to 
have  one  sermon  preached  by  one  clergyman  one  Sunday,  and  one  by  another  clergy- 
man on  another  Sunday,  and  have  a  sort  of  preaching  competition  before  the  con- 
gregation ;  but  while  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  one  moment,  there  is  a  wide 
gap  between  that  and  the  absolute  autocratic  power  which  leaves  the  congregation  to 
wake  up  and  lind  somebody  has  been  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  parishioners  until 
the  day  of  his  death*  Surely  there  is  a  via  media.  What  I  am  anxious  about 
is  that,  when  this  question  of  Church  reform  is  considered,  some  possibility 
of  that  kind  should  not  be  entirely  left  out  of  sight,  and  there  is  one  reason 
why  I  ])ress  for  it  particularly  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  is  this : 
We  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  opinions  differ  very  much  in  the 
English  Church,  and  personally  I  am  glad  of  it.  We  have  got  past  the 
day  of  imputing  evil  motives  to  those  who  differ  from  us ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  great  (jianger  to-day  is  present  with  us  owing  to  this  wide  difference 
of  opinion.  We  are  constantly  in  danger  of  having  a  clergyman  with  one  set  of 
opinions  set  down  in  a  parish  where  another  set  of  opinions  prevail.  I  ain 
not  fighting  a  shadow,  for  I  know  a  case  of  the  kind  in  my  own  experience. 
I  know  of  a  town  where  I  lived  where  there  are  three  churches,  and  all  the 
clergymen  are  absolutely  of  the  same  school  of  thought.  I  say  that  is  a  mistake. 
In  any  large  town  there  must  be  people  wishing  for  different  kinds  of  ritual. 
High  Church  is  good  enough  for  minds  that  like  that  kind  of  ritual ;  and  low  Church 
is  good  enough  for  those  who  like  low  Church  ritual ;  but  for  heaven's  sake  do  not 
force  low  Churchmen  to  go  to  high  Church,  or  high  Churchmen  to  low  Church. 
Incidentally  you  have  had  the  danger  illustrated  to-day  by  what  was  said  on  this  plat- 
form when  Mr.  Horsfall  said  he  had  bought  patronage  in  Liverpool  in  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  party  j  but  were  the  wishes  of  these  congregations  considered  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  mistake  is  there.  I  do  not  care  how  much  you  educate  people  in  doctrine,  but  do 
not  force  your  doctrine  down  their  throats.  The  right  course  is  to  condemn  first  and 
change  afterwards,  not  to  come  and  say,  *'Vou  must  do  what  I  want.*'  Another 
reason  why  I  ask  for  this  especially  now,  is  because  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  Hght  that  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  seen  to  maintain  the  religious 
cliaracter  of  our  endowments,  and  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  of  our  land. 


The  Rev.  E,  S.  Elwell,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Chilton  Polden-cum- 

Edington,  near  Bridgwater. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  those  loud  plaudits  just  now,  when  mention  was  made  of 
what  the  bishops  might  do  ?  Surely  they  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  expressing  any 
personal  animosity  against  the  bishops,  or  any  condemnation  of  their  general 
administration.  No  ;  but  merely  that  both  clergy  and  laity  are  now  animated  with  a 
desire  to  see  the  clergy  of  the  future  better  prepared  for  their  work,  and  the  bishops 

*See  the  True  History  of  the  Revival  of  Convocation,  in  the  •*  Memoir  of  Hcnr)* 
Hoare."     Rivingtons,  1868. 
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of  the  future  more  united  and  more  resolute.  When  Mr«  Horsfall  asked  for  larger 
powers  to  enable  the  bishops  to  refuse  unfit  men  who  might  be  put  forward  for 
admission  to  benefices,  we  could  not  but  a^ee  with  him  ;  and  when  Chancellor 
Dibdin  said  that  we  want  to  aim  at  the  loftiest  ideal,  we  could  not  but  agree  with 
him  too ;  yet  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  found  fault  with  for  pleading  for  a  loftier  ideal 
than  we  have  at  present  in  one  particular  part  of  our  Church  administration.  A  great 
Church  dignitary  told  me  that  he  regretted  the  line  adopted  by  me  for  the  past  two 
years  in  regard  to  this,  as  it  would  only  bring  injury  to  me.  I  have  felt  no  injury ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  are  any,  especially  any  in  high  office,  who  would 
condemn  such  statements  as  mine  without  thorough,  searching,  and  impartial  inquiry 
into  the  ground  of  them,  the  opinions  of  such  men  are  not  worth  much  on  this 
question.  Church  reform  should  deal  not  only  with  private  patronage,  but  also  with 
public  patronage.  We  give  all  credit  for  what  our  bishops  are  doing  according  to 
their  lights,  but  we  remember  that  they  are  fallible,  and  are  likely  to  go  astray  as 
well  as  other  men.  In  a  general  way  it  is  out  of  place  to  offer  advice  to  '*  our  fathers 
in  God,"  as  the  Bishop  of  Southwell  appeared  to  intimate,  but  still  there  are  instances 
of  the  advice  of  a  servant,  or  even  of  a  child,  being  most  wholesome  and  useful  to 
the  very  highest  in  the  land.  We  merely  ask  those  ' '  fathers  in  God  "  to  weigh'  what 
we  say,  to  accept  the  good,  and  to  reject  the  bad  or  profitless.  We  must  remember, 
then,  that  the  work  of  the  Church  lies  in  the  world,  and  if  men  of  the  world  see  public 
patrons  using  their  powers  to  advance  youthful  and  inexperienced  relations  to  the 
neglect  of  numerous  tried  and  experienced  men,  they  can  only  take  one  view  of  their 
conduct — they  will  take  their  cue  from  that  of  these  Church  dignitaries.  This  will 
l)e  the  case  not  only  with  the  laity,  but  also  with  the  clergy.  The  past  history  of  the 
Church  declares  it.  Acts  of  Parliament  will  not  help  us  much  in  this  reform.  The 
bishops  alone  can  do  so  by  unitedly  resolving  that  in  every  case  a  just  principle  shall 
be  followed,  that  men  shall  see  that  they  and  all  public  patrons  are  as  well  aware  as 
ever  Caesar  was  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  word  *'  spectatus,"  and  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  eagerness  to  belittle  incomes  in  order  to  allay  complaints.  Then  these 
fears  lot  the  Cnurch's  injury  and  these  sorenesses  about  promotion  will  largely 
<!isappear. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  McMichael,  Vicar  of  Lee,  Ilfracombe. 

I  ONLY  want  to  speak  upon  one  small  point  of  this  morning's  discussion,  and  that  is 
upon  the  c^uestion  of  the  compulsory  superannuation  of  the  clergy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  danger  of  wrong  principles  being  followed  in  dealing  with  this  question. 
It  s^ms  to  me  that  the  first  thought  of  all  should  be,  "  How  can  we  most  clearly 
follow  the  rule  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  "  and  there  seems  to  be  one  definite  rule  laid  down 
in  the  Epistles  on  that  very  point.  '*  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  accounted 
worthy  of  double  honour."  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  to  eject 
by  force,  or  compulsorily  retire  those  who,  by  reason  of  old  i^e,  and  not  by  reason  of 
their  own  faults,  are  beyond  hard  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  forget  the  principle 
that  those  who  have  served  well,  those  who  have  ruled  their  parishes  well,  shall  be 
counted  worthy  of  **  double  honour,"  that  is,  worthy  of  increased  support  and  higher 
regard,  you  will  mar  and  destroy  much  good  work.  There  is  no  necessity,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  introducing  any  such  plan  as  has  been  suggested.  If  a  man  has  been  a  ^ood 
worker  and  a  faithful  servant,  he  will,  when  cares  and  years  come  pressing  upon  him, 
he  himself  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  it  is  wise,  right,  and  good  for  him  to  retire. 
If  he  is  an  unfaithful  man  ;  if  he  is  not  sufficiently  faithful  to  be  able  to  see  for  himself 
when  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  withdraw  from  his  cure  of  souls,  then  the  bishop 
has  been  previously  remiss  in  wholesome  discipline,  or  your  disciplinary  laws  are 
defective.  Apply  your  remedy  to  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  don't  upset  sound  principles, 
which  make  the  symptoms  appear  at  one  particular  spot  more  obvious  than  at  others. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

As  the  phrase  "Catholic  party"  has  been  twice  used  this  morning,  I  must,  as  Presi- 
dent, say  that  the  two  things  seem  to  me  to  be  inconsistent — Catholic  and  party.  We 
are  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.     Can  a  party  be  Catholic  ? 
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Sir  J.   H.  Ken  N  AW  AY,   Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


FOREIGN    MISSIONS    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

(i)  How    Best   to    Awaken   the    Church    to  her  Missionarv 
Responsibility. 

(2)  The  Supply  and  Training  of  Missionaries. 

(3)  The    Missionary    Influence    of    the    National    Life   of 

England. 

PAPERS. 
The  Chairman. 

I  AM  sure  all  friends  of  Missions  will  heartily  join  with  me  in  the 
feeling  of  thankfulness  with  which  we  heard  our  President's  address  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  the  prominent  reference  he  made  to  Foreign  Missions 
as  the  special  privilege  and  heritage  of  the  Church.  We,  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject,  acknowledge  to  the  full  the  needs  and  claims  of  home- 
work. We  acknowledge  how  much  there  is  left  undone  that  we  ought 
to  do,  and  we  feel  how  great  are  the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  as, 
that  our  beloved  Church  should  be  doing  her  utmost  among  all  the 
teeming  millions  of  this  our  own  country.  But  we  still  feel  bound  to 
call  attention  again  and  again  to  the  fact  that  though  nearly  two  thousand 
years  have  elapsed  since  our  Lord  came  on  the  earth,  and  left  His 
parting  message  to  His  Church,  yet  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  at  this 
time  have  not  heard  the  name  of  Christ  or  acknowledged  His  reign. 
On  the  Church  rests  a  vast  responsibility  in  regard  to  this  matter,  claim- 
ing as  we  do  to  be  the  purest  branch  of  the  Apostolic  Church  here  on 
earth.  Therefore,  we  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  message  that  He  left  to 
His  disciples  to  deliver.  What  have  we  done,  and  what  are  we  doing? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  body  did  not  regard  this  as 
being  an  imperative  duty  laid  upon  them?  Also,  as  a  nation,  looking  at 
the  position  that  God  has  given  us  in  the  world,  remembering  that  the 
sun  never  sets  upon  our  flag,  remembering  our  wealth,  our  opportunities,^ 
our  colonies,  that  vast  dependency  of  India,  does  not  the  responsibility 
rest  upon  us  to  go  to  do  great  things  among  the  heathen  ?  And  so  we 
press  forward ;  thinking  what  we  can  do,  and  what  is  to  be  done.  I  cannot 
forget,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  here  wish  to  forget,  what  was  said 
by  a  dying  heathen  to  one  who  was  speaking  to  him  of  the  Cross — 
**  What !  have  you  known  this  all  these  years,  and  never  come  and  told  us 
before  ?  "    Surely,  these  are  words  that  come  home  to  each  one  of  us. 

But  it  not    only  means  to  the  heathen,   it  means    to  the  Jews 
also,  God's  ancient  people,  to  whom  our  debt  is  so  tremendous.    I 


Sir  J,  H.  Kennaway,  ^67 

could  have  wished  that  the  latter  had  been  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
papers  :  perhaps  that  deficiency  may  be  supplied  in  the  discussion.  It 
is  not  a  popular  subject.  People  are  ready  to  talk  of  what  it  costs  to 
convert  a  Jew,  and  as  if  little  or  nothing  had  been  done :  but  the 
command  is  clear  that  the  preaching  to  all  nations  was  to  begin  at 
Jerusalem.  We  should  remember  what  we  owe  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
what  is  the  glorious  prospect  of  their  future,  and  what  we  may  1og4c  for 
them  to  effect  when  the  world  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
we  shall  see  that  Jewish  missions  are  full  of  highest  obligation  and  most 
glorious  promise.  Do  not  let  us  be  discouraged.  This  has  been  the 
century  of  Missions.  It  is  just  one  hundred  years  ago  that  the  Church 
and  the  nation  began  to  awake  to  their  responsibility  to  the  heathen  out- 
side their  own  dominions.  The  venei'able  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  made  it  its  mission  to  speak  to  our  own  subjects  in  the 
colonies  and  dependencies.  It  is  just  one  hundred  years  ago  that  the 
Church  began  to  think  about  her  duty  to  the  heathen,  and  though  times 
were  bad,  and  mutiny  was  among  the  fleet,  and  provisions  were  dear^ 
and  the  people  were  disaffected,  and  war  at  our  doors;  yet  the  work  was 
begun,  that  spiritual  work,  which  has  taken  deep  root,  and  is  growing 
and  spreading  at  this  day. 

We  may  thank  God  that  there  are  at  this  moment  about  six  hundred 
ordained  European  missionaries  sent  forth  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Universities' 
Mission ;  and  something  about  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  ordained 
native  clergy  of  the  Church  have  been  and  are  being  employed.  Of 
course  it  is  a  very  small  number,  and  very  disproportionate  to  the 
numbers  engaged  in  home  work.  I  think  we  have  some  twenty  thousand 
clergymen  at  home  in  our  little  Island,  compared  with  this  one 
thousand  over  the  whole  earth.  Still  the  work  is  being  carried  on,  and 
though  the  numbers  are  few,  yet,  when  we  reflect,  we  remember  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  work  of  spreading  the  word 
was  entrusted  by  our  Lord  to  eleven  forlorn  and  ignorant  men,  hardly 
believing  in  their  mission,  not  realizing  what  they  ought  to  do,  yet  we 
see  what  these  eleven  men  have  been  able  to  effect  by  the  help  of  that 
Holy  Spirit.  And  we  hope  that  this  small  band  that  we  are  privileged 
to  send  forth  and  are  sending  forth  will  do  well  in  His  Name. 

I  think  the  chairman,  as  a  rule,  is  not  expected  to  say  much,  but  I 
feel  sure  I  shall  have  your  pardon,  looking  upon  the  position  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  fill  in  relation  to  one  of  our  great  Societies. 

I  will  conclude  by  asking  you  to  make  it  your  object  to  follow  that 
which  was  impressed  upon  the  Church  the  other  day  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  viz. : — that  the  great  point  with  those  who  care  for 
missions  is  to  make  others  care  for  them  also. 


(i)  How    Best  to  Awaken  the  Church  to  her  Missionary 

Responsibility. 

The  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  ScOTT,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of 

North  China. 

Beyond  doubt  the  committee  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  subjects 
were  well  able  Ao  judge  of  the  need  of  papers  and  a  discussion  on  the 
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above  theme.  Yet,  I  feel  I  cannot  make  my  contribution  to  this  familiar 
subject  without  testifying  with  the  utmost  possible  thankfulness,  that  to 
one  re-visiting  the  country  after  four  or  five  years  absence,  Uiere  are 
unmistakable  signs  that  the  Church  is  awaking  with  ever  accelerating 
speed  to  her  missionary  responsibilities.  It  almost  seems  to  me  that 
my  duty  would  be  discharged  if  I  were  to  say  '^  go  on  as  you  are  doing 
now,  at  the  same  rate  of  progression,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Church  will  be  fully  alive  to  her  missionary  responsibilities."  Yet,  as  I 
have  suggested,  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  condition 
of  the  Church  in  this  respect  have  carefully  and  deliberately  chosen  this 
theme ;  they  have  felt  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired,  and  that  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  would  tend  to  supply  in  some  measure  the 
acknowledged  defects.  And,  indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  a  quarter  of  the 
parishes  in  England  take  no  part  whatever,  as  parishes,  in  the  furtherance 
of  foreign  missionary  work,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  home  organization.  Yet,  even  so,  in  attempting  to 
prepare  this  paper,  I  have  been  conscious  that  many  in  this  room, 
whose  work  lies  in  the  Church  at  home,  are  better  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  point  than  one  whose  life  is  spent  for  the  most  part  far  away  from 
England. 

I  must  not,  however,  shrink  from  doing  what  in  me  lies ;  for  I  can  at 
least  touch  on  the  points  which  have  struck  me  most  forcibly  during 
this  visit  to  England,  both  in  what  I  have  personally  observed,  and  in 
what  I  have  heard  or  read  in  connection  with  the  Missionary  Conference 
in  the  spring. 

Let  me  then  repeat,  at  the  outset,  what  has  been  often  said  before, 
that  if  we  desire  to  awaken  the  whole  Church  to  her  missionary  respon- 
sibilities, we  must  for  the  most  part  employ  the  natural  existing  channels, 
the  organized  ministry  of  the  Church,  the  clergy,  for  it  is  they  who  have 
the  power  and  the  opportunity  of  awakening  their  people ;  and  in 
making  such  a  very  trite  remark,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  clei^ 
includes  the  bishops.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  a  share  in  two 
or  three  Diocesan  Missionary  Festivals,  and  I  have  had  to  decline  with 
much  regret  other  invitations  to  similar  gatherings.  Let  me  dwell  for  a 
short  time  on  these  diocesan  festivals,  for  I  feel  that  here  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  awakening  the  Church  to  her  missionary 
responsibilities.  Foreign  Missions,  though  manifestly  countenanced  by 
the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church,'  have  yet  had  to  fight  their  way  to 
recognition  and  support  on  the  part  of  the  vast  body  of  Church  people. 
Enthusiasts,  as  they  are  sometimes  called — laymen,  priests,  and  bishops — 
have  spoken  and  worked  on  their  behalf;  but  still  Foreign  Missions  have 
been  too  often  regarded  as  a  bye-work,  or  even  a  fad,  which  some  Christians 
take  up  in  addition  to  their  obvious  and  pressing  duties.  However,  the 
missionary  meeting  sometimes,  not  wholly  without  cause,  has  been  a  fruitful 
topic  for  ridicule,  regarded  by  many  serious  laymen  as  only  fit  for  women 
and  children,  as  being  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  feeble  witticisms,  for 
the  recital  of  sensational  anecdotes,  or  the  rehearsal  of  dreary  statistics.  We 
know  how  unreal  and  how  misleading  such  objections  frequently  are,  and 
we  know  the  mass  of  solid  work  which  has  been  done  in  spite  of  much 
neglect  or  passive  opposition ;  but  we  are  met  to  consider  the  removal  of 
hindrances,  and  the  improvement  of  methods ;  we  thus  confess  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Diocesan 
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Missionary  Festival  provides  a  very  ready  means  of  advance  in  home 
missionary  methods. 

I  recall  an  almost  ideal  day  in  an  English  cathedral  town.  There  is 
the  early  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  cathedral  choir,  at 
which  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  assisted  by  other  clergy  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  visitors  who  have  come  for  the  day.  At  ii.o  there  is  full 
choral  matins  in  the  choir,  every  corner  of  which  is  filled  with  worshippers; 
the  sermon  is  preached  by  a  missionary  bishop,  fresh  from  the  scene  of 
stirring  and  Apostolic  labours,  to  whom  sickness  and  care  have  left  no 
more  than  sufficient  strength  for  the  effort  to  address  the  hundreds  of 
interested  hearers.  Again,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  in  his  place,  and 
closes  with  the  benediction.  At  3.0  o'clock  the  choir  is  deserted,  and 
the  vast  congregation  fills  the  grand  old  nave,  overflowing  even 
beyond  the  western  door — for  what  ?  For  a  solemn  missionary  meeting. 
The  Litany  of  the  Church  is  sung,  the  lesson  from  Holy  Scripture  read, 
and  three  addresses  are  delivered,  each  limited  in  duration,  by  three 
colonial  or  missionary  bishops  representing  widely  different  fields  of 
labour ;  between  each  address  a  hymn  is  sung  by  the  great  congrega- 
tion, led  by  the  choir ;  at  the  close  the  missionary  collection  is  presented 
as  a  solemn  offering  on  the  altar,  and  again  the  chief  pastor  of  the 
diocese  dismisses  us  with  the  benediction.  Such  a  gathering  as  this 
must,  I  maintain,  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  raising  the  whole  status 
of  missionary  work  in  the  diocese.  It  is  seen  by  all  to  be  a  subject 
which  their  bishop  estimates  as  taking  its  place  amongst  the  most  impor- 
tant of  diocesan  objects ;  it  claims  his  presence,  his  countenance,  his 
CO  operation  for  a  whole  day,  during  which  other  work  must  be  laid  aside— 
it  claims  the  use  of  the  cathedral  from  the  authorities,  it  makes  its 
demand  upon  organist  and  singers,  and  every  member  of  the  staff — it  is 
invested  with  the  dignity  which  the  subject  really  demands,  and  during 
the  brief  period  of  twenty  minutes  allotted  to  each  speaker,  habited  as 
he  is  in  robes,  and  speaking  from  the  pulpit  of  God's  house,  there  is 
neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  inclination  to  spend  the  time  in  amusing 
narrative,  or  on  the  lighter  features  of  a  missionary  address. 

Already  the  Diocesan  Missionary  Festival  is  found  in  several  dioceses ; 
may  I  plead  that  room  should  be  made  for  it  in  all  ?  That,  if  possible, 
the  great  missionary  meeting  should  be  held  in  the  cathedral  itself ;  and 
that  the  offerings  of  the  day  should  be  apportioned  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  appeal  to  the  widest  possible  range  of  missionary  sympathizers. 

Following  out  the  thought,  that  with  the  clergy  rests  in  the  main 
the  power  to  awaken  the  Church  to  her  missionary  responsibilities,  I 
will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  quote  from  the  very  helpful  paper  read  by 
Canon  Trefusis  at  the  Missionary  Conference  in  London.  He  tells  iis 
how  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  President  of  this  Congress,  ''  has  struck  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  providing  that  the  newly  ordained  shall,  at  all 
events,  be  led  to  think  about  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  At  every 
ordination  examination  a  Foreign  Mission  paper  is  set ;  books  for  prepara* 
tion  are  selected,  bearing  on  some  portion  of  the  mission-field ;  and  I 
can  testify,*'  he  continues,  "  to  the  thought,  fulness,  and  accuracy  of 
most  of  the  answers,  showing  that  there  has  been  careful  study,  and  that 
the  candidates  enter  into  the  spirit  and  purpose  for  which  these  questions 
are  set."  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  say  so  (in  the  presence  of  our 
President,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  connection  with  Foreign 
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Missions  here),  is  an  example  which,  if  widely  followed,  would  in  a  few 
years  work  an  incalculable  change  in  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the 
interest  taken  in  the  subject  throughout  the  parishes  of  England. 

Again,  the  rise  of  the  Junior  Clergy  Association,  in  connection  with 
the  great  Missionary  Societies,  must,  I  am  sure,  be  a  most  encouraging 
sign  to  those  who,  like  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  are  endeavouring  to 
implant  and  foster  in  the  clergy  from  the  very  hour  of  their  ordination 
an  intelligent  and  warm-hearted  interest  in  Foreign  Missions.  In  these 
associations  we  see  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  do  for 
themselves  a  httle  later  on  in  their  career  what  these  examination 
papers  on  missions  would  have  begun  for  them  ;  they  desire  to  increase 
amongst  themselves  a  definite  knowledge  of.  the  work,  in  its  principles 
and  in  its  practice  ;  they  desire  that  knowledge  that  they  may  communi- 
cate to  others ;  they  are  well  aware  that  to  meet  for  discussion,  for  the 
hearing  of  papers,  and  for  intercession  must  greatly  quicken  their  own 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  will  also  fit  them  to  awaken  others  to  their 
missionary  responsibilities. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the 
Junior  Clergy  Missionary  Association  in  connection  with  this  work.  For, 
ill  the  first  place,  those  who  are  now  junior  clergy  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  the  rectors  and  vicars  throughout  our  parishes  in  town  and  country  ; 
in  cases  where  they  succeed  to  a  cure  in  which  Foreign  Missions  have 
been  made  a  part  of  parochial  machinery,  they  will  be  well  fitted  to 
continue  the  work ;  if  appointed  to  a  cure  where  this  part  of  Christian 
duty  has  been  neglected,  they  will  be  prepared  at  once  to  remedy  the 
defect. 

Secondly,  men  accustomed  to  the  regular  study  of  missionary  subjects, 
to  definite  intercession  on  behalf  of  Missions,  and  to  systematic  offerings 
for  their  support,  are  the  very  men  who  may  give  mutual  aid  to  one 
another  on  the  occasion  of  a  parochial  missionary  meeting. 

Thirdly,  these  Junior  Clergy  Missionary  Associations  are  likely  to 
have  the  best  possible  effect,  in  directly  supplying  the  Colonial  and 
Missionary  Church  with  a  clergy  who  have  had  the  inestimable 
advantage,  in  many  instances,  of  an  University  education,  in  all  cases 
of  two  or  three  years'  work  and  training  in  a  home  parish.  This  point 
is  perhaps  hardly  germane  to  my  theme ;  and  yet  I  might  plead  that  no 
such  powerful  incentive  to  work  and  to  pray  for  Foreign  Missions  at 
home  has  been  found  as  that  supplied  in  many  cases  by  the  departure 
of  one  of  the  clergy  from  a  parish  where  he  is  known  and  beloved  for 
some  distant  sphere  of  the  Church's  work  abroad.  We  may  inveigh  as 
we  please  against  "  special  missions,''  and  no  doubt  there  is  much  to  be 
said  against  them  in  theory,  but  so  far  as  they  are  the  present  expression 
of  the  power  of  personal  attraction  and  individual  influence,  you  will 
have  to  find  a  sphere  for  them  (while  human  beings  are  made  as  they 
are),  and  you  will  have  to  find  a  substitute  for  them  when  they  are 
gone.  There  is  no  such  way  of  awakening  the  Church  at  home  to  her 
missionary  responsibilities  as  going  out  yourself,  or  encouraging  your 
son,  your  daughter,  or  your  choicest  friend  to  go,  if,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  it  is  forbidden  to  you.  Not  the  highest  motive  is  it  to  begin  to 
care  about  Missions  and  to  pray  for  tliem,  because  a  son  is  making  a 
name  in  some  far-off  corner  of  the  earth,  or  a  daughter  is  in  danger  of 
her  life  at  the  hands  of  savages;  or,  to  be  less  heroic,  because  the 
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interesting  account  of  a  native  chiefs  baptism,  or  a  native  girl's  marriage, 
is  signed  with  initials  familiar  and  dear  to  you  from  the  font.  Well, 
not  the  highest  motive  perhaps,  but  natural,  and  therefore  beautiful, 
powerful,  and  so  valuable,  and  surely  not  ignoble.  God  teaches  us  as 
we  can  be  taught,  leads  us  as  we  will  be  led,  and  He  will  have  His 
work  done,  at  first,  if  need  be,  from  the  lower  motives,  so  that  at  length 
we  rise  to  the  higher.  To  return  to  these  Junior  Clergy  Missionary 
Associations,  I  do  feel  most  thankful  for  their  establishment,  and  most 
hopeful  for  the  future  of  this  movement  in  awakening  the  Church  to 
her  missionary  responsibilities. 

I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  previous  engagements  have,  in  three 
or  four  instances,  prevented  me  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
meetings  of  several  of  these  societies  during  my  stay  in  England,  and  I 
trust  that,  if  I  am  permitted  to  visit  this  country  again,  it  may  be  my 
privilege  to  meet  the  members  of  many  of  them  at  their  monthly  or 
quarterly  gatherings.  I  must  touch  briefly,  in  passing,  on  a  cognate 
thought  to  the  above.  I  mean  the  suggestion — so  ably  pressed  upon 
our  notice  at  the  Missionary  Conference  in  London — that  younger 
clergy,  who  intend  eventually  to  work  in  England,  should  give  three  or 
five,  or  even  seven  years  ministerial  work  to  the  Colonial  or  Missionary 
Church.  The  proposal  does  not  apply  with  quite  so  much  fitness  to 
the  case  of  those  Missions  where  there  is  a  difficult  language  to  be 
learned;  but  surely  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  and  practical 
consideration  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies  and  some  other  fields  of  work. 
I  notice  it  here,  because,  apart  from  the  direct  benefit  to  the  Church 
abroad,  it  would  be  an  obvious  means  of  awakening  the  Church  at 
home  to  her  missionary  responsibilities,  for  by  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  a  large  proportion  of  the  parishes  in  England  would,  in  time,  be 
served  by  men  who  had  definite  experience  of  the  Church's  work  abroad, 
and  a  heartfelt  interest  in  some  special  portion  of  it. 

But  to  return.  Many  clergy,  it  will  be  said,  are  isolated ;  they  have  no 
junior  clergy  assistants  in  their  neighbourhood ;  no  Diocesan  Missionary 
Festival :  how  shall  they  begin  the  work  of  interesting  their  people  in 
Foreign  Missions  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  beginning  of  it  all  must 
be  the  teaching  them  to  pray  with  you  definitely  about  Missions. 
Gather  but  two  or  three  on  a  weekday  evening  ;  teach  them  a  little  about 
the  duty  of  helping  Foreign  Missions ;  read  them  some  extracts  from 
a  missionary  periodical,  if  possible  on  a  Mission  which  has  some  link 
with  their  own  parish  or  neighbourhood,  and  then  make  the  matters  on 
which  you  have  spoken  definite  subjects  for  prayer  with  your  people. 
Let  there  be  a  service  of  intercession  for  Missions — at  first,  perhaps, 
quarterly;  afterwards  you  and  they  will  come  to  desire  it  monthly. 
If  you  can  get  a  friend  to  come  occasionally  and  speak  to  your  people 
about  Missions,  or  about  any  particular  Mission,  it  will  be  a  help  to  them 
and  yourself,  especially  if  he  is  one  who  has  had  experience  abroad. 
But  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  Foreign  Missionary  work  cannot  go 
on  in  .your  parish  without  some  help  from  outside ;  it  would  be  much 
truer  to  say  that  the  most  able  and  engrossing  addresses  from  others 
(whether  clergy  from  the  neighbourhood,  or  missionaries  from  abroad) 
will  have  no  lasting  effect  upon  your  people,  unless  there  is  ever  going 
on  under  your  own  hands,  in  connection  with  Foreign  Missions,  the  work 
of  systematic  intercession,  systematic  instruction,  systematic  giving. 
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We  hear  a  great  deal  about  missionary  enthusiasm — a  grand  thing ; 
but  I  like  even  better  the  heading  of  our  subject  to-day,  responsibilit). 
We  want  something  before  and  beneath  our  enthusiasm — we  want 
conviction ;  and  no  society  and  no  individual  would  find  enthusiasm 
much  help  in  the  end,  if  it  were  not  based  upon  conviction.  We  are, 
thank  God,  getting  rid  to  some  extent  of  the  romantic  idea  of  missionary 
life.  We  are  gradually  learning  that  the  life  of  the  missionary  at  the 
end  of  this  nineteenth  century  is  not  of  necessity  more  heroic  than  that 
of  his  brethren  at  home ;  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  r^arding 
him  as  a  matter  of  course  as  a  more  saintly  being  than  his  fellow  priest 
in  England ;  and  that  facts  are  against  the  assumption  that  his  life  is  in 
every  case  one  of  so  great  hardship  and  trial,  that  any  and  every 
position  in  a  crowded  city  parish,  or  in  an  isolated  village  in  England, 
is  by  comparison  a  bed  of  roses.  We  are  becoming  ashamed  of  making 
so  much  of  the  privations  or  risks  encountered  by  our  missionaries, 
when  we  see  how  lightly  similar  experiences  are  borne  by  military, 
naval,  and  civil  officers  in  the  service  of  their  country ;  how  they  are 
gloried  in  by  the  man  of  science,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  readily  met 
by  the  merchant  in  search  of  wealth;  and  almost  enjoyed  by  the 
traveller,  with  pleasure  alone  as  his  object.  The  world  is  much  smaller 
than  it  was,  the  tracks  more  beaten.  We  desire  more  and  more  to 
look  on  the  work  of  the  Church  as  one — the  strengthening  and  building 
up  of  Christ's  body  at  home  or  abroad,  the  spread  of  Christ's 
salvation  to  them  who  know  it  not  at  home  or  abroad.  We  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  the  command  to  work  abroad  may  be  intended  to 
apply  to  anyone  of  us  ;  that  when  we  each  one  hear  and  answer  that 
solemn  question,  '*  Do  you  think  that  you  ate  truly  called  according  to 
the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  ministry  of  His  Church," 
a  still  small  voice  has  a  further  whisper  for  our  innermost  soul. 

You  are  taking  upon  you  the  solemn  ministry  of  a  Church  whose 
commission  reaches  to  **  all  the  world  " — to  "  every  creature."  Are  you 
called  to  the  ministry  of  that  Church  in  England,  or  may  it  not  be  that 
you  are  called  to  serve  her  in  Africa  or  Asia,  in  Canada  or  Australia  ? 
The  solidarity  of  the  Church's  work  is  what  we  need  to  have  more  and 
more  impressed  upon  us.  Then,  when  we  have  each  thoughtfully  and 
prayerfully  faced  the  question,  "  Where  would  God  have  me  work  ?  " 
we  can  settle  down  to  our  parish  in  town  or  in  country,  and  show  by 
our  example  as  well  as  by  our  teaching  that  we  understand  that  there  is 
no  true  Christian  life  in  the  highest  sense,  whether  in  parish  or 
individual,  which  does  not  recognize  that  the  systematic  effort  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  to  extend  the  borders  of  His  Church,  is  as 
plain  and  universal  a  duty  as  to  say  our  prayers  at  night  or  go  to  Church 
on  Sunday. 

ADDRESS. 

The    Rev.    A.    J.    ROBINSON,    Rector    of    Holy    Trinity, 

S.  Marylebone. 

This  is  essentially  a  practical  question.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the  Church  requires 
to  be  awakened.  By  the  Church  we  here  present  mean,  I  suppose,  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Church,  as  it  exists  in  our  land,  is  a  large  "  allotment  system,"  as  Dean 
Champneys  called  U.     England  is  divided  out  into  some  14,000  parishes.    To  awaken 
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the  Church  at  large,  I  take  it,  you  must  wake  each  parish.  Now,  men  of  all  schools 
of  thought,  men  of  all  religions  and  no  religion  in  England,  consider  the  clergyman  to 
be  the  centre  of  spiritual  life  in  each  parish.  As  he  is,  so  will  his  parishioners  be  to  a 
great  extent.  It  is  a  tremendous  responsibility.  This  being  the  case,  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  deny  it,  there  is  no  need  to  be  beating  about  the  bush.  Are  the 
clergy  sufficiently  awake  to  their  duty  in  this  matter  ?  If  not,  is  it  likely  the  people 
will  be  ?  But  again,  has  the  Church  any  responsibilities  to  any  but  her  own  members  ? 
Of  course  the  question  has  only  to  be  put  thus,  and  the  answer  is  clear.  Why  did 
God  in  His  infinite  love  choose  the  Jews  to  be  His  peculiar  people?  Was  it  to  make 
them  spiritual  aristocrats  and  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  pride  ?  It  is  written,  "  I 
will  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing."  Again,  "  In  thee  shall  all  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed.*'  Why  did  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  choose  the  early  disciples? 
Was  it  that  they  as  Christian  Jews  should  exult  in  their  precious  privileges  ?  We 
have  the  answer  in  Acts  i.  6-8.  The  Lord's  last  command  was,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel." 

But  here  is  a  strange  thing  ;  for  eighteen  centuries  Christianity  has  existed  in  the 
world,  and  yet  the  Gospel  has  not  been  preached  everywhere.  Christians  talk  as  if 
they  could  pick  and  choose  in  this  matter.  Clergy  and  congregations  look  upon 
the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  as  one  of  a  hundred  institutions  which  clamour  for  aid, 
and  if  any  so-called  charity  has  to  go  to  the  wall,  it  is  too  often  the  missionary  one. 
Any  claim  is  to  come  first  and  prior  to  the  claims  of  the  heathen.  But  who  allowed 
us  the  right  thus  to  pick  and  choose  ?  Not  our  Lord.  The  Church  exists  for  this 
purpose — to  spread  the  knowledge  of  God's  love  in  His  dear  Son. 

The  story  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  officer  who  sneered  at  Foreign 
Missions  is  declared  to  be  a  myth«  But  the  words  the  Duke  is  said  to  have  uttered,  con- 
tain our  duty  in  a  sentence  :  "  These,  sir,  are  your  marching  orders :  '  Go  and  do  your 
duty.'  *'  Soldiers  are  to  obey.  We  sing,  or  shall  sing  probably  more  than  once,  and 
until  we  are  hoarse,  "  Onward  Christian  soldiers,  Marching  as  to  war."  But  we 
don't  go  onward.  We  stay  at  home.  We  don't  obey.  We  say,  '*We  will  do 
garrison  duty."    We  like  our  State  parade— our  autumn  manoeuvres. 

But  there,  before  us,  are  800,000,000  under  the  bondage  of  sin,  serving  the  devil, 
waiting  to  be  released  from  the  burden  and  power  of  sin.  And  the  Lord  intends 
us  to  do  it.  If  we  do  not  go,  no  one  else  will.  But  what  do  we  do  ?  Do  we  send 
out  a  battalion,  a  regiment,  or  a  company  ?  No,  a  handful.  A  native  of  Uganda 
heard  that  there  were  24,000  clergy  in  England,  and  the  poor,  dear,  innocent  man 
asked,  "Why  do  not  more  of  them  come  ont  to  teach  us?"  What,  then,  are  the 
facts  ?  An  ardent  soul  goes  down  from  one  of  our  great  missionary  societies  and  asks 
to  be  allowed  to  plead  the  missionary  cause.  The  vicar  answers,  "  Yes,  you  can 
occupy  my  pulpit  and  get  what  you  can,  and  I  will  go  for  a  holiday ;  I  want  very 
much  to  get  a  Sunday  off."  Is  it  not  clear  that  when  such  is  the  case,  as  a  rule — not 
always,  as  a  rule — it  shows  the  clergyman  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  matter.  Is 
it  likely  the  people  will  respond  heartily,  or  supposing  the  collection  or  offertory 
should  be  a  fair  one,  owing  to  the  earnest  pleading  of  the  deputation,  will  there  be 
any  real  interest  excited  ?    Whatever  there  was  would  probably  die  out. 

Again,  I  ask  has  a  clergyman  a  true  and  right  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, if  this  sort  of  thing  shows  in  the  balance  sheets  of  his  parish  for  the  year  :^ 
For  the  music  of  the  Church,  i.^.,  for  singing  the  praises  of  our      £ 
Saviour  God       . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •     1,000 

For  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  other  lands,  f.^.,  for 
telling  dyii^  sinners  of  that  Saviour  God,  about  whom  they  sing 
so  frequently  and  so  beautifully  .  •  . .  . .  13 
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Have  the  clergy  a  right  sense  of  the  proportion  of  things,  when  they  ask^ 
encourage,  and  allow  thousands  of  pounds  to  be  lavished  on  decorations  and  mere 
ornamentation  of  their  churches,  and  are  not  the  least  unhappy  when  perfaap:: 
scarcely  ;f  50  per  annum  are  spent  on  trying  to  tell  the  heathen  of  that  very  Saviour 
whose  figure  they  have  been  so  anxious  to  have  carved  in  stone  and  painted  on  glass  ? 
You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  we  must  take  care  of  God's  house  and  God's 
worship.  Yes,  I  agree  with  all  this,  but  I  ask  solemnly,  how  much  is  for  God*^ 
glory  of  all  that  is  done  and  spent  ?  How  much  is  for  self>gratification  or  mere 
childish  rivalry  and  to  heat  a  neighbouring  church  ?  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  there 
are  so  many  poor  parishes  and  home  calls.  Humbly,  may  I  say  I  know  something  of 
this  ?  For  many  years  I  have  had  the  care  of  two  of  the  largest  and  poorest  parishes 
in  South  and  East  London,  and  I  say  deliberately,  there  is  no  excuse  for  doing 
npthing. 

Now  let  me  quote  some  words  of  one  whose  utterances  always  and  every- 
where command  attention.  I  mean  Dr.  Westcott,  Bishop  of  Diurham.  "  Our  zeal 
in  spreading  the  Gospel  is  necessarily  a  test  of  our  appreciation  of  its  scope,  and  of 
our  belief  in  its  power.  If  we  try  ourselves  by  that  criterion,  we  must  confess  that 
as  a  body  we  have  not  duly  recognized  either  our  general  duty  as  Christians,  or  our 
general  opportunities  and  obligations  as  English  Churchmen." 

Fellow  Churchmen,  fellow  Christians,  my  brother  clergy,  if  our  souls  were  filled 
with  the  conviction  that  every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  child  that  has  never 
heard  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  never  accepted  Him  as  their  own  personal  Redeemer, 
is,  as  it  is  written,  "  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world,"  could  we  be  con* 
tent  to  give  the  trifle  we  do  to  send  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  that  world  ?  What  is 
wanted  ?  This  first,  this  above  all,  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  to  make 
us  all,  bishops,  clergy  and  laity,  ourselves  to  know  experimentally  more  and  yet  more 
of  **the  length,  the  breadth,  the  depth,  the  height  of  that  love  which  passeth  know- 
ledge," and  then  there  would  indeed  come  a  change,  and  a  blessed  change,  for  our 
beloved  Church,  and  we  should  all  seek  to  obey  our  Lord's  last  command.  This  if 
the  firsts  the  chief  thing ;  without  this  all  organizations  and  plans  are  worth  nothing. 
But  let  me  suppose  a  clergyman  is  thus  aroused,  he  will  of  course  seek  to  set  others  on 
fire,  and  if  he  is  a  wise  man  he  will  certainly  begin  to  teach  the  children ;  but  time 
will  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  them. 

Secondly,  he  will  certainly  instruct  the  confirmees  in  this  matter.  Let  me  ask  how 
many  confirmees  are  instructed  that  if  they  are  true  Christians  they,  too,  must  take 
their  part  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  the  Lord's  command,  they  must  obey  it  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  many  are  taught  that  their  whole  duty  consists  in  coming  with 
frequency  and  regularity  to  the  Lord's  Table  ?  Yes,  this  they  ought  to  do,  this  they 
will  do  if  true  Christians,  but  they  will  not  leave  the  other  undone.  There  are  two 
last  commands  of  our  blessed  Lord,  uttered  by  Him,  if  I  may  express  it  so,  at  two 
specially  appointed  meetings.  The  last  command  to  the  Christian  as  regards  his  own 
soul  is,  '*  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me."  The  last  command  to  the  Christian  a^« 
regards  other  people's  souls,  is,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  Both  are  binding.  Then,  the  men  and  young  men  amongst  the  con- 
firmees should  be  welded  into  a  missionary  band.  For  particulars  of  these  let  me  refer 
you  to  Mr.  Hughes,  the  secretary  of  the  Lay  Workers'  Union  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Don't  be  afraid,  these  are  the  men  who  will  be  the  backbone  of  your  parish 
for  hard  work,  and  if  some  should  go  abroad,  as  I  hope  they  will,  God  will  send  you 
others  to  take  their  places.  Of  course  you  will  thus  soon  leaven  your  communicants, 
and  the  fire  will  spread,  and  you  will  be  able  to  have  a  **  Missionary  week.** 

IVhat,  upset  all  my  parochial  organizations  ?    No,  upset  nothing,  but  give  every 
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single  meeting,  whether  for  men,  women,  or  children,  a  missionary  flavour.  Let  the 
first  Sunday  be  a  Sunday  of  preparation  only,  to  enforce  and  explain  the  plain  duty. 
The  week  that  follows  will  instruct  your  people,  and  on  the  Sunday  after,  you  will 
have  an  interest  aroused  that  will  culminate  in  a  good  collection  I  Yes,  and  also  in  a 
true  spirit  of  prayer  and  a  true  spirit  of  devotion.  You  and  your  people  will  know  more 
of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  yourselves,  and  be  more  eager  to  spread  it.  If  any  of  my 
reverend  brethren  are  "  rural  deans,"  you  may  do  much  by  trying  to  get  all  the 
clergy  in  your  deanery  to  have  their  sermons  on  one  fixed  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  try 
to  have  one  great  meeting.  Do  not  think  me  impertinent.  Now,  I  am  only  an  ordinary 
clergyman,  but  it  was  but  three  years  ago  that  I  held  that  "  rather  reverend  "  office 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  and  Bethnal  Green,  in  the  East  End 
of  London,  and  so  successful  has  been  this  movement  under  my  successors,  that  I 
believe  not  a  single  Church  now  stands  out  from  that  missionary  effort.  Much  more 
might  be  said.  Something  has  been  done  ;  much  still  remains.  It  is  only  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  England  began  to  awake  to  her  responsibilities,  and  God  has 
wonderfully  blessed  our  very  late  and  very  partial  obedience  to  His  last  command.  But 
besides  the  command,  may  I  not  ask,  are  we  sufficiently  mindful  of  the  Christian's 
great  hope,  even  the  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  We  meet  week  by  week 
around  the  table  of  the  Lord  to  show  forth  His  death  **  till  He  conu.^*  Many  and 
many  a  time  have  we  prayed  at  the  open  grave  *'  that  it  may  please  God  shortly  to 
accomplish  the  number  of  His  elect,  and  to  hasten  His  kingdom,  that  we,  with  those 
that  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of  His  holy  name,  may  have  one  perfect  consum- 
mation and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul,  in  His  eternal  and  everlasting  home."  Thus, 
as  Christians  and  as  Churchmen,  we  long  and  we  pray.  But  it  is  also  given  to  us  to 
hasten  "  that  coming."  We  can  do  it.  How?  Our  Lord  said,  '*  This  Gospel  shall 
be  preached  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come." 

Once  again,  then,  while  we  try  every  plan  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest,  we  must 
pray.  We  must  pray  that  God  would  pour  out  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  us  all,  clergy 
and  laity,  to  live  as  those  who  cherish  the  "blessed  hope  "  of  our  Lord's  return,  and 
to  work  for  it  night  and  day,  in  loving  obedience  to  our  Lord's  last  command. 


PAPERS. 

(2)  The  Supply  and  Training  of  Missionaries. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Sir  James  Erasmus  Philipps,  Vicar  of 
Warminster,  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury. 

Missionaries. — Christian  and  Missionary  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
synonymous,  convertible  terms.  Christians  are  men  enrolled  in  Christ*s 
army,  to  carry  on  Christ's  warfare,  sworn  not  merely  to  fight  against 
sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil  in  themselves,  but  in  the  wide  world  around 
them  ^  pledged  to  endeavour  to  bring  all  men  everywhere  under  the 
blessed  rule  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  torch  of  life  has  been  passed  on  to 
us,  that  we  may  hand  it  on.  A  missionary  each  one  of  us  must  be, 
somewhere,  and  to  some.  This  is  the  first  principle  to  be  laid  down  and 
embraced,  or  we  cannot  understand  the  obligation  and  bearing  on  us  all 
of  missionary  work.  But  it  is  of  those  called  out  to  foreign  service. of 
whom  I  have  to  speak  to-day.  Such  go — be  it  ever  borne  in  mind — for 
us,  as  our  substitutes ;  for  us,  who  from  circumstances  cannot  go  our- 
selves.    That  we  are  all  willing  to  go,  I  take  for  granted,  may  I  not  ? 
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The  question  then  before  us  is,  do  enough  men  volunteer  for  this 
foreign  service,  or  are  men  hanging  back  ?  What  as  to  the  supply  ?  Is  it 
sufficient  ?  I  answer  emphatically,  No !  not  of  able,  efficient,  well- 
equipped,  men.  That  many  offer  who  must  be  rejected  for  unfitness, 
stands  true.  There  must  be  a  sifting,  a  careful  sifting.  The  devoted 
band  of  Cambridge  Brothers  at  Delhi  are,  at  this  time,  calling  loudly  to 
their  fellows  to  fill  gaps,  and  to  enable  them  to  enlarge  their  bounds. 
The  Bishop  of  Pretoria  has  been  repeatedly  advertising  for  four  men. 
A  missionary  in  South  Africa  said  at  the  Missionary  Conference,  "  I  am 
working  single-handed.  I  have  four  stations  to  serve.  My  parish  is 
larger  in  area  than  Cornwall,  and  I  cannot  for  love  or  money  get  a 
person  to  come  and  help  me."  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  says,  "  We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  have  two  or  three  more 
men  of  high  educational  antecedents  each  year,  especially  for  India." 
Our  mission  ground  lies  all  the  world  over,  but  our  special  mission- 
ground  has  increased  greatly  in  extent  of  late  years  with  the  expansion 
of  England ;  with  the  continual  growth  of  our  British  Empire.  There 
are  countries  as  yet  almost  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the  missionary; 
countries,  if  not  within  our  empire,  closely  bordering  on  it,  such  as 
Cashmere,  Turkestan,  vast  portions  of  China,  and  Thibet.  In  some 
parts  even  of  India  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  direct  missionary 
work.  The  demand  for  new,  fresh  missions  ever  grows,  and  missions 
mean  missionaries.  Am  I  wrong  in  saying  we  have  only  just  touched 
the  work,  are  only  just  beginning  to  feel  our  way ;  the  great  missionary 
effort  of  our  Church  remains  yet  to  be  made,  the  great  missionary 
Crusade  has  not  yet  begun  ?  We  have  only  of  late  been  beating  to  arms, 
and  have  raised  as  yet  but  a  very  feeble  battle-cry.  In  the  pulpit,  in  the 
press,  and  in  private,  we  must  boldly  raise  the  cry,  "  To  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty.    Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?    Who  ?  " 

Whence  comes  our  present  supply  of  men  ?  Our  Universities  send 
some.  They  are,  however,  but  a  few.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
missionaries,  sent  out  in  the  last  six  years,  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
ation  of  the  Gospel,  only  sixty-two  were  graduates.  A  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  no  Missionary  Training  Institution  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Since  then  there  have  arisen  S.  Augustine's  College,  Canter- 
bury ;  the  Church  Missionary  College  at  Islington ;  S.  Boniface,  War- 
minster ;  S.  Paul's,  Burgh ;  S.  Peter  and  S.  PauU  Dorchester.  These 
all  send  a  quota  of  earnest,  prepared,  educated  men,  many  of  whom 
have  proved  of  the  highest  service,  and  some  have  jeopardied  their  lives 
unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field.  There  are  among  them 
names  which  will,  we  believe,  be  found  in  the  great  day  of  reward  on 
the  martyrs'  roll.  Our  home  clergy  have  added  some  to  the  glorious 
band  of  foreign  warriors.  Pleasant  homes  and  social  intercourse  have 
been  surrendered  at  Christ's  call ;  ties  and  strong  links  severed ;  but 
still  the  supply  is  insufficient.  The  cry  comes,  "  We  want  recruits." 
Men  are  falling  in  our  ranks ;  their  places  must  be  supplied ;  and  we  want 
additional  regiments,  or  those  we  already  have,  made  up  to  their  full 
strength.  We  want  also  a  good  supply  of  men  prepared  arnl  ready  at 
any  moment  to  come  out.  The  Church  needs  her  depots  of  men,  her 
nurseries  of  recruits  ;  colleges  to  which  she  can  confidently  look,  and  be 
certain  of  a  response. 

How  must  the  spirits  of  4>ishops  and  priests  flag  when  they  come 
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home  and  say,  *'  Come  back  with  us ;  the  harvest  is  ripe ;  souls  are 
waiting  to  be  won,*'  and  there  is  but  a  poor  reply.  The  Colonial 
Church  in  some  parts  (it  is  so  in  the  diocese  of  Brisbane)  cries  aloud  for 
men.  The  Colonies  ought  and  will,  by  and  by,  provide  their  own  men. 
At  present,  from  various  causes,  we  must  help  them.  How  then  shall 
we  increase  this  totally  inadequate  supply?  That  is  the  question  I 
conceive  put  to  me,  and  which  I  must  try,  however  imperfectly,  to 
answer.  We  must  strengthen  our  existing  Missionary  Colleges ;  we  must 
found  Exhibitions,  Bursaries  for  men  who  cannot  pay  for  their  own 
training — and  there  are,  I  know,  many  such,  men  who  would  be 
missionaries,  and  would  doubtless  prove  valuable  missionaries,  if  the 
preparation  was  supplied  them.  You  who  have  money,  do  help  in  this 
way  those  who  have  none.  Then  might  not  the  members  of  the  two 
Junior  Clergy  Societies  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  wake  up  our  Universities.  Their 
voices  would,  I  feel  sure,  reach  to  their  fellows.  This  is  work  which 
they  can  do  far  better  than  we,  their  elders.  They  have  already  done 
something  to  inspire  missionary  enthusiasm.  Then  separate  parishes 
should  be  stirred  and  moved  by  their  clergy  to  follow  the  good  examples 
of  New  Swindon,  Portsea,  and  Pewsey,  which  have  sent  forth  several 
excellent  recruits  for  the  great  army.  Above  all,  I  think  we  should 
look  to  our  younger  home  clergy.  Work  for  a  few  years  in  an  English 
parish  is  the  best  of  all  missionary  preparation.  There  is  none  better. 
Early  marriages  too  often  stand  in  the  way.  Matrimony  is  a  blessed 
and  an  honourable  estate,  but,  my  younger  brethren,  do  not  entangle 
yourselves  too  early  with  the  affairs  of  this  life ;  wait  for  a  few  years, 
and  see  the  post  our  Lord  assigns  you.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  a 
guild  or  brotherhood  founded  for  foreign  service,  under  the  Board  of 
Missions,  of  men  who  might  give  in  their  names,  and  be  ready  to  go  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  if  judged  fit  for  the  work  by  the  Board  of 
Missions,  and  called  upon  to  go  out. 

It  was  to  the  clergy  of  England  to  whom  the  late  Bishop  of  Bombay 
solemnly  and  earnestly  appealed  in  his  last  charge  in  words  such  as 
these,  ''  How  can  you  live  at  ease  in  your  comfortable  parsonages  ? 
How  can  you  sleep  soundly  in  your  beds  at  night,  knowing  the  pressing 
needs  of  India?"  Yes,  from  England's  clergy  should  come  the  largest, 
and  I  feel  certain  it  would  be  the  best  supply. 

I  would  also  that  the  barrier  between  home  and  foreign  service  was 
broken  down.  It  exists  not  in  our  Army.  All  our  military  officers,  save 
those  in  the  Guards  and  one  or  two  other  regiments,  expect,  and 
generally  hope,  for  foreign  service ;  most  certainly  when  it  means  taking 
a  part  in  war.  I  would  have  Church  federation,  the  home  and  foreign 
service  working  into  one  another,  as  in  the  latest  episcopal  appointment ; 
service  abroad  constituting  a  claim  to  home  preferment.  Lastly,  let  us 
resort  more  to  the  one  and  only  mode  of  increasing  the  supply  given  us 
by  the  Lord  Himself. 

Prayer. — Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  would  send  forth 
labourers  into  His  harvest.  The  vocation  comes  from  God.  Men 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  this  work,  after  awhile  listening  attentively 
to  know  it  is  His  voice,  say,  •*  Here  I  am,  send  me."  Prayer  will  make 
more  missionaries,  even  as  many  as  we  need.  The  supply  fails  because 
we  pray  not* 
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I  havef  said  nothing  of  Women  Missionaries,  not  that  I  undervalue 
their  labours ;  God  forbid  ;  [they  are  the  great  company  of  preachers  of 
whom  the  Psalmist  speaks.  The  word  is  in  the  feminine]  but  because 
the  time  allotted  me  makes  it  impossible.  May  someone  at  the  next 
Congress  devote  a  whole  paper  to  this  most  important  subject.  There 
are  Deborahs,  Huldahs,  Maries,  Priscillas,  already  at  work  in  the  mission- 
field,  and  others  are  waiting  to  be  sent.  Without  this  section  of  Christ's 
army,  there  can  be  no  great  success.  S.  Paul  recognized  women  in  Rome 
as  in  the  van  of  Christ's  army.     Let  us  not  leave  them  in  the  rear. 

And  now  having  got,  as  we  hope,  the  supply,  what  about  the  training  ? 
First,  as  to  those  of  our  younger  home  clergy  who  may  volunteer  for 
work  abroad.  Such  have  had  their  best  preparation  in  their  parish  work. 
What  they  need  now,  is  to  give  some  time  for  the  study  of  the  people 
and  of  the  religion  to  which  they  go.  They  need  also  to  go  as  S.  Paul 
for  awhile  to  some  Arabian  retreat,  to  hold  close  communion  with  God, 
and  calmly  to  face  the  dangers,  the  difficulties,  and  temptations,  of  their 
future  life.  This  preparation  they  can  perhaps  best  seek  and  obtain 
apart  from  any  college,  amid  some  kindred  spirits,  or  in  solitude. 

Next,  as  to  graduates  fresh  from  the  Universities.  Such  may  have  taken 
honours  in  science,  history,  classics,  or  mathematics,  and  know  next  to 
nothing  of  theology.  These  need  entrance  into  some  college.  VVhat, 
and  where  shall  it  be?  I  would  advocate  that  there  should  be 
established  in  one  or  two  of  our  Diocesan  Theological  Colleges,  such  as 
W^ells  or  Cuddesdon,  or  some  other  of  these  colleges,  missionar)' 
departments.  I  am  told  that  Cuddesdon  has  sent  out  several  of  her 
sons  to  foreign  work.  These  graduates  could  attend  the  same 
theological  lectures  with  the  other  students,  and  at  the  same  time  other 
lectures  on  the  Oriental  religions,  such  as  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  and  begin  some  stqdy  of  the  Eastern  languages.  The 
two  departments  for  the  home  and  foreign  ministry  might,  I  think,  work 
well  together.  The  Board  of  Missions  might — with  the  leave  of  the 
college  authorities — select  the  college  or  colleges  where  this  missionar}' 
department  should  be  set  on  foot.  This  union  and  intercourse  between 
men  about  to  work  at  home  or  abroad,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  service  to 
them  both.  What  we  want  is  not  to  draw  a  hard  sharp  line  between 
the  two  Services.  The  Church  of  Antioch  never  intended,  I  am  sure, 
to  make  such  a  separation  between  the  two  Services  when  it  sent  forth 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  plan  here  suggested  may 
be  tried.  I  believe  it  would  answer.  A  student  entering  the  college  for 
the  home  service  would  sometimes  be  led  on  to  seek  the  higher,  the 
more  honourable  foreign  service,  and  so  add  to  the  supply  of  fit,  well- 
educated  men. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  non-graduate.  Here  is  our  greatest  difficulty.  This 
is  the  crux.  It  is  because  men  come  for  training  with  such  various  degrees 
of  previous  education,  some  having  but  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge 
— perfect  babes  in  learning,  knowing  in  some  cases  nothing  of  Latin  nor 
a  letter  of  Greek ;  their  acquaintance  with  history  and  other  heads  of 
knowledge  very  slight ;  others  are  men  who  have  been  at  good  grammar 
schools,  and  are  fairly  educated.  Our  missionary  colleges  have  to  take 
all  these  in  hand  !  No  easy  task.  We  should  be  very  merciful  and 
considerate  to  the  staff  of  our  missionary  colleges ;  they  have  an 
arduous  work — one  calling  for  great  tact  and  patience.  -Somie  colleges 
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require  all  their  students  to  pass  the  Cambridge  preliminary  examination, 
and  they  make  this  a  requisite  for  the  College  Testamur.  Novir,  as  the 
college  residence  rarely  exceeds  three  years,  this  is  no  easy  task  to  set 
students  who  enter  the  college  with  but  a  poor  previous  education.  Ir> 
the  case  of  these,  cramming  cannot  be  avoided,  and  the  information 
thus  acquired  cannot  possibly  be  well  digested,  and  is  often  superficial. 
Yet  it  is  good  to  have  a  standard  to  which  to  work,  and  it  is  an  assurance 
to  our  bishops  abroad  that  those  who  come  out  to  them  possess  a  certain. 
amount  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  at  all  like  so  much  time  given  to  the 
preparation  for  the  preliminary  examination,  and  yet  I  see  its  advantages. 
It  would  be  well  if  there  were  an  outside  staff  of  examiners  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Missions,  who  might  periodically — say,  at  the  end  of 
every  year — examine  and  report  on  all  the  students  at  all  these  colleges. 
It  might  be  well,  perhaps,  if  our  bishops  would  dispense  in  some  cases 
with  the  Latin.  Two  dead  languages  is  a  great  weight  to  be  cast  on 
those  who  scarcely  know  anything  of  either  of  them.  Might  not  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  text  be  sufficient  for  some  of  our  missionaries  ? 

There  should  be  a  careful  grounding  in  the  doctrines  of  our  faith,  a 
diligent  and  careful  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  some  knowledge 
of  logic  would  be  greatly  useful  to  those  likely  to  be  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo.  The  study  of  the  history  of  Missions- 
is  most  important ;  a  good  text  book  on  this  is  a  crying  want.  Another 
point :  the  students  should  be  taught  to  read  and  speak ;  elocution 
should  be  studied.  There  should  be  sermon  making  and  sermon 
delivering ;  there  should  be  speaking  at  parochial  missionary  meetings,, 
and  at  other  gatherings.  Men  who  have  much  to  say  sometimes  cannot 
say  it.     Vocal  and  instrumental  music  should  not  be  left  out. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  physical  training  of  our  students,  and 
manly  games  encouraged.  Swimming  and  riding  should  be  part  of  the 
curriculum ;  industrial  training  should  not  be  omitted ;  gardening,, 
carpentering,  printing,  and  other  handicrafts  should  be  taught.  Nothing 
of  these  will  come  amiss  in  some  parts  of  the  mission-field.  That  was 
high  praise  of  a  student,  of  whom  it  was  said,  '*  He  could  build  a  stone 
wall,  or  go  through  it."  It  is  well  that  some  time,  at  least,  in  the  last 
year  of  their  college  residence  should  be  given  to  active  spiritual  work  : 
visiting  the  poor  and  sick,  taking  Bible  classes,  and  teaching  in  Sunday 
and  evening  schools.  He  who  is  to  spend  his  life  in  teaching  others,, 
cannot  begin  too  soon  to  teach. 

Some  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  very  important.  I  can* 
thankfully  testify  that  medical  men  are  most  ready  to  give  their  services,, 
and  their  lectures  have  not  been  thrown  away.  One  pupil  helped  one 
thousand  five  hundred  patients  in  one  year  in  Madagascar.  Another 
wrote  home  for  a  larger  supply  of  tweezers,  as  nothing  was  more 
welcomed  by  the  natives  than  the  extraction  of  their  teeth. 

And  last,  not  least,  great  attention  should  be  given  to  cultivating  a 
devotional  spirit.  Spiritual  work  can  only  be  done  by  spiritual  men. 
Students  should  have  the  privilege  of  frequent  Celebrations  and  other 
services ;  of  hearing  often  expositions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  addresses 
on  matters  of  practice  in  the  Christian  life ;  Retreats  and  quiet  days 
should  be  arranged  for  them.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
training  of  the  character  should  be  our  first  and  foremost  aim.  We 
want  in  these  Schools  of  the  prophets  to  make  "  men  of  God  " — holy. 
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devout,  self-restrained,  unworldly,  self-denying  men — and  we  should 
greatly  desire  they  should  be  men  set  on  fire  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  men 
stirred  by  enthusiasm,  full  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love.  One  \s  amused 
at  hearing  men  who  write  or  speak  of  missions,  describe  what  a  missionary 
must  be.  They  speak  of  every  possible  perfection.  They  must  be  men 
of  the  utmost  purity  of  motive,  of  no  ambitious  longings,  men  of  great 
self-control,  not  easily  daunted  by  difficulties,  ready  to  spend  and  to  be 
spent  for  Christ.  Yes,  the  Church  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  would  be 
better  for  more  of  such  ministers,  but  the  work  of  the  Church  would 
stop  if  the  bishops  ordained  only  such  as  are  here  described.  We  must 
accept  men  who  seem  in  earnest,  and  who  have  gifts  of  promise,  men 
likely  to  develop,  and  grow  in  holiness  and  knowledge.  And  in 
.answer  to  the  objection  brought  by  some  to  men  of  lowly  birth — men 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  have  made  first-class  missionaries;  I 
know  of  many  such ;  the  training  of  a  few  years  softens  and  refines. 
The  wife  of  one  of  our  English  bishops  said  to  me,  "  We  have  lately 
had  a  most  gentlemanly  missionary  staying  with  us."  She  did  not 
know  he  was  one  of  my  old  students,  and  the  son  of  a  blacksmith, 
brought  up  in  a  National  school.  It  is  manners,  not  birth,  which 
makes  the  man.  A  man  who  has  graduated  in  the  school  of  life,  who 
has  been  as  Amos,  a  herdsman,  may  outstrip  one  who  has  never  had  to 
grapple  with  difficulties,  but  gone  from  school  to  college,  and  firom  college 
to  the  ministry  by  smooth,  easy  paths.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  train 
those  whom  God  calls  out  and  in  His  providence  sends  to  us«  God, 
not  man,  makes  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 


The  Rev.  T.  W.  Drury,  Principal  of  the  Church  Missionary 

College,  Islington. 

The  practical  question  before  us  this  morning  is  this — How  are  we  to 
get  more  men,  men  of  the  right  stamp,  for  Foreign  Missions  ? 

Now  we  live  in  an  age  of  much  religious  enthusiasm.  There  is,  I  am 
aware,  danger  with  enthusiasm,  but  there  is  death  to  all  missionary 
enterprise  without  it.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  enthusiasm 
was  at  a  discount,  and  some  of  our  greatest  divines  positively  condemned 
it,  I  do  not  forget  what  lasting  work  was  done  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  that  period  by  the  studies  of  such  men  as  Butler  and  Paley ; 
but  it  certainly  was  an  age  of  little  or  no  missionary  spiirit.  It  was  when 
the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell  and  touched  the  hearts  and  lips  of  men  like 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  that  England  awoke,  and  the  missionary  enter- 
prise of  the  Church  revived.  And  we  have  got  a  wave  of  deep  religious 
enthusiasm  in  our  midst  to-day.  God  is  touching  many  hearts,  and, 
moreover,  He  is  giving  to  many  an  impulse  towards  foreign  missionary 
service.  There  are  parishes  where  not  one  or  two,  but  groups,  of  young 
men  and  women  are  laying  their  lives  on  God's  altar  to  be  spent  in  work 
among  the  heathen.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  movement  is  in  every 
case  guided  by  wisdom,  or  even  at  all  times  a  wholesome  one ;  but  that 
there  is  in  our  land  a  deep,  earnest,  God-sent  impulse,  capable  of  wise 
direction  into  right  channels,  no  competent  observer  can  deny.  There, 
then,  is  the  God-given  force.     It  is  for  us  to  use  it.     And  the  question 
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which  I  ask  this  assembly  to-day  is  this — What  is  to  be  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  towards  this  fact  so  characteristic  of  our  age  ? 

I  will  toiich  on  three  points,  (i)  The  encouragement  which  the 
movement  deserves.  (2)  The  guidance  which  it  requires.  (3)  The 
testing  and  training  of  candidates  to  which  it  leads. 

(i)  This  religious  movement  deserves  our  encouragement.  If,  instead 
of  meeting  it  with  loving  sympathy,  we  stand  aloof  and  throw  cold  water 
upon  it  as  the  outcome  of  mere  excitement,  then  we  must  expect  that 
these  forces  will  run  into  channels  other  than  our  own.  But  the  Church 
of  England  has  lost  too  much  by  this  kind  of  leakage  in  times  gone  by — 
as  in  the  days  of  John  Wesley — and  I  am  jealous  that  we  should  preserve 
all  that  is  good  in  this  movement  within  our  own  bounds.  We  cannot 
afford  to  dissipate  any  of  our  energy  at  this  time,  least  of  all  any  fraction 
of  true  spiritual  energy ;  and,  I  believe  that  by  wise  and  firm  sympathy 
we  can  control  and  store  much  of  this  force  for  use  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  true  that  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  this  religious  fervour 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  restless  impatience  of  restraint,  and 
sometimes  by  an  uppishness  about  spiritual  things  which  is  very  distaste* 
ful.  But  good  tools  are  often  made  from  unlikely  material ;  and  if  there 
be  true  motive,  and  good  raw  material  that  will  bear  hammer  and  chisel, 
then  encouragement  may  safely  be  given.  I  remember  how,  ten  years 
ago,  many  hearts  were  stirred  by  the  appeals  of  a  number  of  Cambridge 
graduates  who  had  given  themselves  to  this  work  in  China.  Out  of  the 
enthusiasm  thus  roused  we  got  the  largest  yield  of  regular  students  that 
I  ever  received  into  the  Church  Missionary  College,  and  if  you  ask, 
What  kind  of  men  they  were  mentally  as  well  as  spiritually,  I  can  only 
point  to  the  class  list  of  the  Universities'  Preliminary  Examination, 
where  eight  out  of  thirteen  were  placed  in  the  first  class. 

With  the  clergy  of  our  parishes  lies  very  largely  the  power  to  redeem 
this  opportunity.  How  they  will  do  so  must  depend  on  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  parish,  and  the  place  assigned  to  Foreign  Missions  in  its 
organization.  The  Bishop  in  North  China — with  whose  grave  anxieties 
at  this  time  we  all  profoundly  sympathize — has  told  us  how  great  is  the 
improvement  in  this  matter.  In  the  work  of  many  parishes  Foreign 
Missions  are  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  concern  ;  they  enter  into  the 
work  of  the  year ;  they  run  like  threads  through  the  whole  texture  of 
parish  interests.  We  are  beginning  to  "  believe  in  the  Communion  of 
Saints  "  as  embracing  black  faces  as  well  as  white,  and  to  realize  that  if 
our  Lord  returned  even  now,  He  would  gather  His  elect  from  all  nations. 
Now,  where  this  is  so,  men  and  women  will  know  of  the  work,  and  it  will 
certainly  follow  that  hearts  will  bum  to  go  forth  to  it.  I  plead  for  wide- 
spread encouragement  of  this  kind ;  and  that  when  the  earnest  loving 
desire  literally  to  fulfil  Christ's  last  command  fills  any  heart  it  may  be 
met  by  a  loving  sympathy  and  a  helping  hand. 

(2)  The  guidance  which  this  movement  requires.  I  am  not  pleading 
for  a  thoughtless,  undiscerning  encouragement  of  every  young  man  who 
thinks  himself  called  by  God  to  preach  to  the  heathen.  We  do  not  want 
weak-minded  acquiescence ;  we  want  firm  guidance,  often  repressive 
guidance.  I  recall  the  case  of  two  young  missionaries  who  now  lie 
buried  at  the  south  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.     One  of  them,  Dermott, 
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came  from  the  parish  of  Whitechapel,  as  Mr.  Robinson,  who  has  just 
spoken,  will  remember.  He  was  put  off  for  a  year  before  he  was  finally 
accepted  for  training.  His  companion,  Dunn,  led  by  him  to  voluntea- 
for  an  immediate  start  for  Uganda,  was  put  off  not  once,  but  twice,  before 
we  accepted  him.  Yet,  rarely  have  two  young  missionaries  been  sent 
forth  with  fuller  confidence  than  those  young  men  whom  God  so  soon 
called  to  His  rest.  Or  again,  a  young  planter  in  Ceylon  felt  God's  call  to 
missionary  service.  He  wrote  to  one  of  the  missionaries  asking  advice. 
Several  pages  were  received  in  reply,  setting  forth  reason  after  reason  why 
one  should  not  be  a  missionary.  Guidance  of  this  kind,  if  wisely  given  in 
the  spirit  of  sympathy,  will  never  even  damp  the  missionary  ardour.  If 
God  is  calling,  He  also  will  do  it. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  matter  of  guidance  in  two  words.  Cultivate 
readiness.  Only  let  it  be  not  one-sided  readiness,  but  a  readiness  to 
stay,  as  well  as  to  go!  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  readiness  which  is 
sadly  deficient  in  self-control,  and  which  is  very  impatient  of  discipline 
and  delay.  Take  care  lest  such  readiness  be  not  the  outcome  of 
excitement  or  sudden  impulse,  not  of  calm  judgment  and  unreserved 
devotion  of  self  to  God.  We  should  guide  by  cultivating  a  readiness 
to  go,  but  also  to  accept  the  Lord's  guidance  if  He  bids  us  stay  and 
work  quietly  at  home.  Such  readiness  rises  out  of  a  growing  knowledge 
of  God,  a  firm  trust  in  Him,  an  absolute  surrender  to  His  will.  It  is 
the  man  who  can  say,  "O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed,"  who  alone  can  truly 
say,  "O  God,  my  heart  is  ready"  (Psalm  cviii.  i.  Authorised  Version 
and  Prayer-book  Version).  This  only  is  '^  the  readiness  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace."  But  let  us  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  to  give 
heartily  such  encouragement  and  guidance  will  mean  real  self-denial. 
It  means  that  clergymen  will  lose  some  of  their  best  workers,  the  back- 
bone of  their  Sunday  school  staff,  the  pillars  of  their  societies  and 
guilds.  Only  remember  that  such  will  receive  a  hundred-fold  in  the 
blessing  which  close  contact  with  the  mission  field  always  brings. 

(3)  The  testing  and  training  to  which  this  leads.  There  must  of  course 
be  a  testing  before  the  college  course  begins.  It  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
severe  to  secure  a  reasonable  hope  of  successful  training,  and  sufficiently 
wide  to  ascertain  not  only  spiritual  and  mental,  but  also  physical 
fitness.  Yet  this  initial  testing,  however  strict,  cannot  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  we  must  continue  to  test  all  along  the  line  of  preparation. 
Much  disappointment  is  caused  to  candidates  and  their  friends  from 
forgetting  this  necessity  of  our  work.  The  rejection  of  a  candidate  at 
a  late  period  of  his  course  is  a  most  serious  step,  which  ought  never  to 
be  taken  without  good  reasons.  Yet  serious  as  is  such  disappointment 
at  home,  it  is  ten  times  more  serious  if  it  occurs  abroad.  And  it  roust 
be  remembered  that  many  a  man  can  do  useful  work  in  England,  or  in 
our  colonies,  who  is  not  qualified  to  bear  Christ's  name  among  the 
heathen. 

In  the  matter  of  training,  I  can  only  touch  on  one  point.  How  far 
is  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  our  theological  colleges  suitable  for  the 
preparation  of  these  candidates  ?  That  curriculum  is  mainly  determined 
by  the  Universities'  preliminary  examination.  I  hold  that  on  the  whole 
the  subjects  set  in  that  examination  afford  a  valuable  guide  for  our 
course  of  study,  and  that  the  examination  itself  gives  us  a  standard 
below  which  our  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  ought  not  to  fall.     I  hardly 
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need  prove  to  this  assembly  the  value  to  a  missionary  of  the  systematic 
study  of  theology.  Yet  there  are  many  good  people  who  imagine  that 
the  greater  part  of  missionary  work  is  very  like  preaching  in  the  open 
air  or  in  a  mission  hall  to  our  poor  and  uneducated  in  this  land.  It  is 
not  so.  The  missionary  to  the  heathen  has,  in  most  cases,  to  b^in  at 
the  very  foundation.  He  has  to  impart  that  knowledge  by  which  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  brings  conviction  of  sin  home  to  the  heart,  and  without 
which  genuine  faith  is  impossible.  A  mission  preacher  at  home  may 
take  for  granted  many  things  which  the  missionary  abroad  must  carefully 
impart.  Add  to  this,  that  he  speaks  in  a  language  altogether  new,  and 
to  people  whose  modes  of  religious  thought  are  utterly  different  to  his 
own,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  realize  of  what  prime  importance  it  is 
that  such  a  man  should  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts  on 
which  our  faith  rests,  and  should  have  thought  out  for  himself  their 
main  relations  to  one  another  and  to  individual  life.  We  must  have 
burning  enthusiasm  to  win  souls  for  God,  but  that  cannot  dispense  with 
a  well  ordered  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  our  Catholic  faith.  On 
these  grounds  we  ought  heartily  to  welcome  the  syllabus  and  the 
standard  which  the  Universities'  examination  affords.* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  never  forget  the  dangers  which  every 
such  test  involves.  We  may  be  training  up  examination-missionaries, 
mere  classroom  drudges,  men  with  no  breadth  of  interest  or  culture 
whatever.  Nevertheless  I  hold  that  a  missionary  college  contains,  or 
ought  to  contain,  more  than  one  antidote  to  such  a  danger. 

(i.)  The  variety  of  our  work.  Relief  from  study  finds  our  students  at 
Islington,  not  only  in  the  fives  court,  the  gymnasium,  the  cricket  or 
foot^ll  field,  but  often  also  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  the  blacksmith's 
forge,  tin  smithing,  cobbling,  printing,  gardening,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
hospital^  or  in  the  houses  of  the  poor.  These  things,  together  with  the 
extra  studies  of  medicine,  music,  and  other  religions  than  our  own, 
make,  as  you  may  suppose,  our  life  a  very  busy  one ;  but  must  they  not 
also  tend  to  broaden  our  sympathies,  to  enrich  our  interests,  and  so  to 
save  us  from  being  the  mere  slaves  of  any  examination  ? 

(ii.)  The  variety  of  our  men.  In  the  Church  Missionary  College  we 
have  five  or  six  different  classes  of  students.  Some  are  being  trained 
for  Holy  Orders;  others  are  preparing  for  lay  work.  We  have  graduates 
from  our  Universities,  medical  men  who  take  a  short,  simple  course  in 
theology,  clergymen  of  some  standing — the  first  of  whom  (as  Canon 
Jacob  will  remember)  was  Tom  Harvey,  from  his  parish  in  Portsea,  who 
laid  down  his  life  for  China — business  men  of  maturer  years  and  ripe 
Christian  experience,  and  missionaries  fresh  from  the  foreign  field, 
employing  their  furlough  in  quiet  continuance  of  their  studies. 

Now  I  veqture  to  think  that  in  a  body  so  composed,  and  so  employed, 
we  have  a  guarantee  that  the  general  tone  will  be  sound  and  healthy, 
and  the  public  interests  fairly  wide. 

(iii.)  Our  spiritual  relations.  These,  in  a  missionary  college,  are 
peculiarly  interesting  and  helpful,  because  of  our  close  connection  with 

*  The  following  statistics  of  the  last  ten  years  (1884-1894)  will  show  how  far  our 
jadgment  has  been  justified  by  results — Entered  for  examination,  65  ;  First  Class,  41  ; 
Second  Class,  19  ;  Third  Class,  4  ;  Failed,  I  (Foreigner).  Twelve  other  men  were 
ordained  at  home,  who  were  prevented  by  various  emergencies  from  entering  for  this 
examination. 
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the  actual  work  of  the  mission  field.  And  here  is  our  only  certain 
safeguard.  The  student  who  would  escape  danger  must  pay  constant 
prayerful  attention  to  his  spiritual  relations.  First  and  last  let  him 
see  well  to  his  personal  relations  to  God ;  then  to.his  contact  with  the 
spiritual  needs  of  those  around,  and  to  the  actual  work  of  seeking  to 
relieve  them.  But  beyond  this  there  is  his  relation  to  the  great  needs 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  to  the  work  in  which  he  hopes  to  take  a 
share.  It  was  urged  by  a  speaker  at  the  recent  Missionary  Conference 
that  our  missionary  colleges  should  be  "  brought  more  into  touch  with 
the  foreign  mission  field."  While  I  heartily  echo  that  wish,  I  feel  it 
right  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  our  Islington  College,  both  the  traditions 
of  nearly  seventy  years,*  and  the  express  desire  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society's  committee,  compel  us  to  draw  as  closely  as  we  can  the  bands 
which  link  us  to  the  work  abroad.  The  zeal  for  winning  the  heathen 
for  Christ,  which  fired  the  first  impulse  to  missionary  service,  may 
weaken  and  fiag,  but  we  must  never  let  it  really  do  so.  Rather,  we 
must  stir  up  that  sacred  gift,  and  fan  it  into  a  brighter  fiame,  both  by 
careful  attention  to  the  life  within,  and  to  its  relations  to  those  without 
It  is  here  that  contact  with  the  mission  field  itself  is  of  the  utmost 
value.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  endeavour  to 
procure  it : — 

(i)  We  have  a  returned  missionary  of  experience  as  our  vice-principal.f 

(2)  We  encourage  returned  missionaries  to  visit  us,  and  speak  to  us 
of  their  methods  of  work,  their  difificulties,  their  encouragements.  As  I 
have  said,  we  have  some  fresh  from  the  field  as  actual  students  in  the 
college. 

(3)  We  cultivate  frequent  correspondence  with  our  old  alumni,  I 
myself  send  an  annual  letter,  to  which  we  receive  many  interesting  and 
helpful  replies.  Once  a  week  we  meet  to  read  together  these  and  other 
letters,  and  when  read,  we  invariably  go  down  on  our  knees,  and  turn 
their  contents  into  prayer.  We  "  spread  the  letter  before  the  Lord." 
Nothing  produces  closer  spiritual  fellowship  with  our  brethren  abroad. 

(4)  One  feature  in  our  devotional  life  is  systematic  prayer  for  Foreign 
Missions  of  every  kind  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  wisely  provides  a  carefully  arranged  cycle  of  missions, 
in  which  special  fields  or  subjects  are  assigned  to  special  days.  The 
mission  for  the  day  is  always  named  in  Chapel  at  our  morning  prayer, 
and  a  time  is  allotted  in  the  devotional  order  of  the  day,  both  for 
students  and  tutors,  when  special  prayer  is  offered  up.  This  is  done  in 
groups  for  social  prayer,  the  subject  being  also  named  in  the  more 
united  devotions  of  the  whole  college. 

Such  are  some  of  our  safeguards.  I  am  convinced  that  hard  study 
need  not  dull  the  edge  of  true  spiritual  enthusiasm.  A  student  once 
gave  me  this  piece  of  personal  experience.  It  was  that  some  men  made 
excuses  to  themselves  for  a  flagging  zeal  in  spiritual  things  by  casting 
the  blame  on  the  strain  of  study.  "  I  have  found,"  he  added,  *'  that  on 
the  contrary  my  hard  work  has  helped  to  bring  me  nearer  to  God." 


*The  Church  Missionary  CoUege  was  founded  in  1824,  S.  Bees  being  the  only 
Theological  College  of  earlier  foundation.     It  was  founded  in  1816. 

fThe  Rev.  S.  Dyson,  D.D.,  who  was  a  Churcli  Missionary  Society  Missionary  for 
twenty-five  years  in  Bengal. 
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So,  indeed,  it  may  be  ;  sanctified  study  may  become  an  act  of  worship, 
a  means  of  grace. 

Yet  after  all  how  powerless  we  are  with  all  our  methods  to  make  one 
single  true  missionary.  Nisi  Dominus,  That  must  be  the  motto  of 
every  missionary  college.  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labour  in  vain  that  build  it." 


(3)   The    Missionary   Influence  of  the  National  Life  of 

England. 

The   Right    Rev.   W.   T.   Thornhill    Webber,   D.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Brisbane. 

"The  Missionary  influence  of  the  national  life  of  England'*  is  a 
subject  which  goes  far  to  raise  the  whole  question  of  the  reality  of  our 
English  Christianity,  by  bidding  us  consider  "  The  outcome  of  it  on 
the  universe  :"*  for  ah  impression  of  some  sort  must  be  produced  by  the 
character  of  a  people  taken  as  a  whole — an  influence  of  some  kind  must 
perforce  be  exercised  by  every  nationality,  and  the  more  prominent  the 
position  of  the  nation,  the  more  wide-spread  for  good  or  for  evil  must 
be  the  influence  which  it  exerts.  Now  if  we  be,  in  any  serious  sense, 
believers  in  God  as  a  moral  Governor,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  recognize 
a  divine  purpose  running  through  human  history,  nor  can  we  escape 
the  reflection  that  to  nations,  no  less  than  to  individuals,  is  given  their 
day  of  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  the  divine  will  and  purpose. 

And  if  the  Word  of  God  speaks  not  alone  through  the  sacred  records 
but  with  scarcely  less  articulate  voice  through  the  facts  of  life,  it  can 
hardly  be  either  fanciful  or  irreverent  to  trace  in  the  marvellous  expan- 
sion and  position  of  the  English  nation,  an  indication  of  moral  purpose 
and  of  consequent  responsibility  resting  on  the  nation,  nor  would  it  be 
strange  if  in  a  healthy  national  conscience,  there  vibrated  in  solemn 
undertone,  as  no  inapt  expression  of  the  moral  idea,  words  which  point 
at  once  a  vocation  and  a  monumental  warning,  **  for  this  very  purpose 
did  I  raise  thee  up :  that  I  might  show  in  thee  My  power,  and  that  My 
Name  might  be  published  abroad  throughout  all  the  earth."  So  indeed 
has  the  national  vocation  been  interpreted  by  one  whose  utterances  ever 
command  respectful  hearing  among  thinking  men  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Mr.  Glad- 
stone maintained — I  quote  from  the  Times  of  the  5th  of  September, 
1857 — that  it  seemed  to  be  the  special  function  of  Englishmen  to  carry 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world. 

"It  is  very  desirable,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  some  years  since,  ''that 
we  should  consider  the  peculiar  work  and  function  that  seem  in  the 
councils  of  Divine  Providence  to  have  fallen  to  England.  Here,  in  this 
little  island  that  we  inhabit,  inferior  in  population  to  so  many  countries, 
inferior  in  size  to  every  considerable  country  of  the  world,  yet  in  two 
particulars  excelling  them  all,  excelling  them  in  the  extent  of  its  colonial 
settlements,  and  likewise  in  the  vast  extent  of  its  commercial  operations, 
by  your  labour,  skill,  and  energy,  by  the  invincible  and  resistless 
tendency  to  expansion  which  seems  to  be  a  property  planted  in  this  race 
beyond  all  other  races  of  the  world,  you  are  continually  putting  forth  in 

i^^ight  orAsia." 
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foreign  lands  agencies,  which  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  and  power  to 
this  country,  but  which  likewise  have  another  aspect.  There  is  not  a 
single  commercial  adventure  which  is  undertaken  in  a  foreign  land,  not 
a  single  ship  despatched,  whether  with  emigrants  or  with  a  cargo  to  the 
remote  parts  of  the  earth,  that  does  not,  apart  from  the  fulfilment  of  the 
designs  and  obligations  connected  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  the 
voyage,  entail  another  set  of  obligations  also.  You  are  possessed  of 
other  treasures  besides  the  treasures  that  material  industry  can  produce 
and  of  those  treasures  it  is  your  duty  to  make  partakers  the  people 
with  whom  you  enter  into  relations  respecting  the  goods  and  concerns 
of  this  life.*'  **  The  Gospel,"  he  continued,  **  it  seems  to  be  the  special 
function  of  Englishmen  to  carry  throughout  the  world.  Christians, 
individual  Christians,  and  a  people  of  Christians,  have  positively  no  right 
to  enter  into  social  and  civil  relations  with  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  not  Christian,  and  decline  to  communicate  to  them  the  great 
treasure  which  they  possess  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  without  which 
all  other  treasures  are  valueless."  Nor  is  it,  in  his  view,  either  rationa 
or  Christian  to  ignore  this  duty  in  respect  of  our  own  kith  and  kin  who 
have  left  our  shores  to  people  other  lands ;  and,  further,  having  r^ard 
to  England's  large  share — might  I  not  almost  say,  her  monopoly — of 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Mr.  Gladstone  quotes  with  approval 
striking  words  to  the  effect  that,  **  England  had  to  choose  in  her  vast 
transactions  abroad  whether  she  would  be  a  mere  beast  of  burden  or 
whether  she  would  be  the  evangelist  of  the  world." 

The  question  then  forthwith  arises,  what  is  the  attitude  of  Englishmen 
in  respect  of  this  duty— of  what  nature  is  the  influence  which  is  being 
exercised  by  the  nation  ?  For  our  subject  forbids  us  to  limit  to  pulpit  utter- 
ances alone,  or  to  the  labours  of  the  clergy,  or  to  works  of  beneficence 
at  home,  the  expression  which  the  nation  is  bound  to  give  to  its 
Christian  idea.  To  answer  the  question  we  must  take  account  of  the 
bearing  of  the  English  people  in  their  relation  to  other  lands,  for  here  it 
is  that  the  test  is  most  surely  applied,  and  our  subject  bids  us  ask,  b 
that  attitude  such  as  to  indicate  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  respect  of 
the  national  vocation  ?  Nor  can  we  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  this 
involves  the  further  question  of  the  fidelity  of  England's  Church,  which 
is  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  nation.  For, 
if  it  be  the  function  of  the  Church,  by  its  ministries,  to  inform  the 
national  life  and  character,  then  in  that  character  and  in  that  life  must 
be  sought  the  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  Church's  work,  and  the 
evidence  of  its  faithfulness.  To  the  English  people,  the  ministry  of  the 
English  Church  may  well  say,  nay,  cannot  avoid  saying,  "  Ye  are  our 
Epistles — powerful  or  weak — well  or  badly  written — still  ours ;  *  our 
epistle  known  and  read  of  all  men.'  "  And  the  question  is,  dare  we  finish 
the  quotation,  and  add  "  '  being  made  manifest,  that  ye  are  an  epistle  of 
Christ,  written  not  with  ink  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  not  in 
tables  of  stone,'  not  in  antiquarian  past  but  in  the  living  present,  '  in 
tables  that  are  hearts  of  flesh.' "  ?  And  no  graver  question  can  be  sub- 
mitted, nor  more  fitting  for  consideration  by  such  an  assembly,  than 
that  which  is  thus  raised,  namely*  whether  the  work  of  the  Church  upon 
the  national  life  is  such  as  to  furnish  ground  for  hope  that,  when  that 
work  is  tried  by  those  tests  of  event  which  find  out  the  character  of  a 
people,  the  English  character  will  prove  itself  to  be  not  *'  wood,  hay, 
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stubble,"  but  '*  gold,  silver,  precious  stones ;"  in  other  words,  that  it 
shall  be  found  sterling  stone — %,  witness  for  Christ  in  evincing  a  sense 
of  responsibility  in  its  attitude  and  bearing  towards  other  lands. 

Now  the  points  of  contact  between  England  and  other  countries  are 
mainly  through  its  commercial  life;  and  in  order  to  emerge  from 
generalities  and  to  come  to  some  practical  point,  let  me  invite  you»  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  look  at  our  commercial  relations  with  the  youngest 
of  our  colonies,  the  colony  of  Queensland,  and  enquire  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  these  relations  and  the  resultant  influence  are  characterized  by  a 
Christian  idea,  and  this,  not  only  in  view  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  life 
of  our  colonies  on  the  national  character  of  England  when  the  bonds  of 
federation  come  to  be  more  closely  drawn,  but,  from  a  less  self-regarding 
standpoint,  as  a  matter  of  loyalty  to  the  high  vocation  of  the  English 
people.  And,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  differentiate 
those  relations,  as  they  are  disclosed  to  be,  from  such  as  would  con- 
ceivably exist  did  England  represent  a  moderately  civilized  paganism,  at 
least  it  may  set  us  thinking  what  remedies  should  be  applied  for  such  a 
state  of  things.  And  here  I  venture  to  postulate  in  this  assembly  a 
general  agreement  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  already  quoted,  and  to 
assume  that,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  commercial  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  a  people  presumably  Christian,  *must  carry  with  it  some  con- 
cern, some  sense  of  responsibility  in  respect  of  the  human  beings  who 
represent  in  concrete  form  the  labour  which  it  calls  into  being. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  then,  a  people  of  Christians  resident  in 
England,  if  by  means  of  their  capital,  employed  in  developing  a  new 
and  distant  country,  they  attract  and  employ  labour,  and  take  the 
profits'  of  such  labour,  or  in  any  other  way  derive  emolument  from  such 
lands,  are  bound  in  return  to  take  account  of,  and  be  considerate  for, 
the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  those  who  there  toil  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  wealth  which  they  here  enjoy.  In  such  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, if  any  be  apparent,  in  the  considerateness  evinced  by  such 
companies,  shareholders,  proprietors,  for  human  lives,  with  which  as  em- 
ployers they  have  entered  into  relation,  will  be  evidenced  the  reality  of 
England's  Christianity,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  any  such 
care  or  consideration,  or  the  tacit  assumption  that  Englishmen  have 
only  to  form  themselves  into  syndicates,  or  companies,  and  that  then 
moral  responsibility  will  evaporate  in  the  land,  will  go  far  to  suggest 
that  England's  vaunted  Christianity  is  little  better  than  a  thin  veneer 
covering  a  practically  pagan  state  of  commercial  life. 

And  now  look  at  the  conditions  as  they  present  themselves  on  the 
other  side.  I  am  dealing,  by  way  of  illustration,  with  an  area  seven 
times  the  area  of  England  and  Wales,  and  with  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  your  neighbouring  county  of  Cornwall.  Our  lands  in  the  west 
are  held  as  to  a  great  part  by  large  wealthy  companies,  and  non-resi- 
dent proprietors,  some  residing  in  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria,  but  by 
far  the  largest  number  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

And  now  what  do  these  companies — presumably  Christian — do  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  the  army  of  labour  which  they  employ. 
What  do  they  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the  country 
with  which  for  their  own  profit  they  have  entered  into  relations  ?  Echo 
repeats  the  question,  and  what  is  the  outcome?  This  I  will  leave 
another  pen  to  describe,  and  it  shall  not  be  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
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clerical  order.  Not  long  since  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hands  by  one 
of  our  oldest  colonists,  to  whom  it  had  been  addressed,  recording  the 
experience  of  a  well-known  English  layman,  who  with  his  friends  had 
spent  many  months  in  the  back  blocks  of  our  colony,  taking  stock  of 
the  facts  of  life  about  them,  to  the  effect  that  as  regards  the  interior,  "  it 
appeared  to  them  that  the  rising  generation  of  the  colonial  population 
of  settlers  were  hardly  better  than  heathen,  without  either  knowledge  of 
religion,  or  even  attempted  discharge  of  religious  duties,"  and  surprise 
was  expressed  that,  in  "  so  large  a  township  "  (as  one  named)  '*  there 
should  be  no  Church  of  any  creed/'  An  appeal  was  put  into  my  hands 
a  few  days  since  on  behalf  of  a  district  in  the  diocese  of  Rockhampton, 
containing  these  words  :-7-**  Until  quite  lately  the  western  division,  con- 
taining ten  townships  and  a  population  of  1I1331  souls,  was  without  a 
single  clergyman." 

Thus,  then,  owing  to  what  must  be  characterenzed  as  the  pagan- 
like absence  of  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  companies, 
practically  little  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  putting  before  the  people 
the  true  ideals  of  life.  For  all  religious  work,  in  the  absence  of 
endowment,  must  be  self-supporting,  and  as  the  capitalist  proprietor, 
of  the  land,  resident  in  England,  ignores  his  (the  chief)  share  of  the 
burden,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  thousands  even  of  those — men,  women 
and  children — who  write  themselves  down  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  are  left  without  the  ministrations  of  their  Church,  because  they 
are  too  poor  wholly  to  bring  out,  or  to  maintain,  sufficient  clergy — for 
as  yet  there  is  no  sustentation  fund  to  aid  their  own  efforts — and  because 
the  money  which  their  labour  produces,  instead  of  circulating  in  the 
colony,  comes  home  here  for  the  most  part  to  English  and  Scotch 
proprietors  of  Queensland  soil,  who  manifest  no  concern,  or  sense  of 
responsibility,  in  respect  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  well  being  of  their 
labourers.  With  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Truro  diocese,  though 
spread  over  an  area  three  hundred  times  greater,  we  have  not  one 
fifth  of  the  clergy  in  that  English  diocese.  It  can  hardly  be  surprising 
then,  if  in  the  absence  of  those  humanizing  influences  which  follow  in 
the  train  of  the  Church's  work,  social  and  industrial  relations  are  found 
to  be  more  sorely  strained  than  in  this  country. 

Who  can  say  how  much  in  the  recent  great  coal  strike  in  this  land, 
the  unobtrusive,  but  humanizing  influence  of  the  work  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  of  other  religious  bodies — for  do  not  let  me  for  a  moment 
ignore  their  work — availed  to  soften  asperities,  to  ease  pressure,  to 
lubricate  joints,  and  to  prevent  what  otherwise  might  have  become  a 
serious  social  disturbance.  So  it  might  have  been  on  the  other  side, 
and  companies  might  have  found  that  a  little  care  for  the  spiritual  good 
of  their  labourers  might  have  cost  them  somewhat  less  than  the 
fortnightly  burning  of  their  wool  sheds  by  men  under  arms.  Neither 
can  it  be  surprising  that  in  the  continued  absence  of  Church  ministrations 
many  should  have  succumbed  to  their  materializing  environment  and 
should  have  lost  all  appetite  for  religion  and  the  higher  ideals  of  life,  the 
revival  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  work  of  a  distinctly  missionary 
character.  I  pass  by,  as  well  known,  the  fact  that  all  State  schools  in 
the  colony  are  secular  by  statute,  with  the  inevitable  result  on  the  rising 
generation. 

It  remains  for    me  now  to  note   as   only  too  consistent  ¥rith  the 
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general  bearing  of  the  English  capitalist  towards  a  colony  ^hich  gives 
him  wealth,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  miserably  presented  to 
the  people  of  that  colony ;  e,g.t  in  Brisbane  itself  the  so-called  cathedral 
is  but  the  original  small  church  put  up  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony, 
and  subsequently  widened,  quite  inadequate — fully  two  hundred  people 
(as  I  am  told)  were  turned  away  from  the  doors  last  Easter  day  for 
want  of  accommodation — very  dilapidated,  and  so  poorly  constructed  as 
not  to  be  worth  substantially  repairing.  Look  on  the  other  hand  at 
Brisbane's  magnificent  temples  of  trade,  its  treasury  buildings  which 
would  adorn  Whitehall — built  no  doubt  for  the  most  part  by  English 
loans— contrasting  in  their  fitting  dignity  with  the  immeasurable 
meanness  of  the  house  provided  for  the  worship  of  God,  nor  so  long 
as  the  bulk  of  the  money  made  in  Queensland  is  sent  away  from  the 
colony  to  meet  either  its  annual  heavy  indebtedness  on  account  of 
Government  loans  or  else  to  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  share- 
holders of-  English  and  Scotch  companies,  is  there  any  hope  of  our 
being  able  to  do  justice  to  the  work  of  the  Church  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  influence  of  the  national  life  of  England  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  worship  of  mammon,  not  the  worship  of  God. 

I  must  not,  however,  close  this  paper — having  regard  to  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  this  country — without  expressing  grateful  thanks  to  the  many 
clergy  and  laity  who  have  lent  my  diocese  their  willing  aid  in  its 
exceptional  troubles  arising  from  overwhelming  flood  and  commercial 
disaster. 

Nor  indeed  are  we  without  isolated  but  encouraging  instances  of  the 
recognition  of  moral  responsibility.  A  few  years  since,  an  Oxford 
undergraduate,  who  had  come  into  a  considerable  sum  of  Queensland 
money,  was  not  slow  to  recognize  that  property  had  its  obligations,  in 
devoting  ;^2,ooo  towards  a  capital  fund  for  mission  chaplains.  A  very 
few  others,  though  in  a  less  degree,  have  still  not  forgotten  what  they 
owe  to  the  colony.  If  all  so-called  Churchmen  in  this  country  who,  as 
shareholders  or  otherwise,  have  benefited  by  their  relations  with  our 
colonies  had  acted  under  the  same  sense  of  responsibility,  there  would 
be  but  little  need  for  Queensland  or  other  bishops  to  come  home  to 
ask  for  English  aid ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  sense  of  obligation, 
the  appeal  lies  to  all  who  realize  the  responsibility  of  English  Churchmen 
in  respect  of  the  national  vocation  of  England  in  relation  to  the 
youngest  of  her  Colonies.  What  an  opportunity  is  here  for  the  man 
of  means,  who  loves  his  Church  more  than  his  gold,  to  make  a  noble 
offering  towards  providing  for  such  a  diocese,  as  its  cathedral  church, 
a  building  of  adequate  capacity  and  of  simple  but  fitting  dignity,  to 
witness,  amid  our  materializing  environments,  for  God  and  His  worship. 
Not  indeed  that  we  forget  that  noble  buildings  do  not  constitute 
character,  and  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  reminder  that — 

'*  The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask  : 
Room  to  deny  ourselves ;    a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God  "— 

still,  for  practical  purposes,  a  House  of  God  contrasting  in  its  meanness 
with  the  architectual  dignity  of  temples  of  commerce  is  no  mean 
indication  of  the  character  of  a  people. 
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See,  in  this  your  country,  the  costly  chapels  built  on  private  estates — 
the  parish  churches  not  seldom  the  gift  of  some  one  man  of  wealth — 
think  of  the  influence  which  makes  itself  felt  by  one  such  gift  to  a 
colonial  diocese,  particularly  coming  from  one  who  owed  to  the  colony 
his  wealth ;  or  if  not  a  noble  building,  then  a  sustentation  capital  fund 
of  ;^5o,ooo,  of  which  the  interest  might  go  towards  evoking,  by 
supplementing  local  effort,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  bringing  the 
ministrations  of  religion,  and  all  the  humanizing  influences  which  gather 
round  them,  to  many  thousands  who  are  now  spiritually  destitute. 

In  thus,  by  way  of  illustration,  stating  the  case  of  my  own  diocese,  I 
am  describing  many  another  whose  difficulties  arise  in  no  small 
measure  from  non-resident  proprietorship,  and  that  proprietorship 
exercised  by  large  and  wealthy  English  companies  whose  shareholders — 
many  of  them  presumably  Churchmen — ^are  scattered  up  and  down  this 
country,  and  who  do  virtually  nothing  to  recognize  the  obligations 
involved  in  such  proprietorship,  and  whose  influence — respecting  the 
national  life  of  England  in  its  points  of  contact  with  other  countries — 
does  not  make  for  the  moral  and  social  elevation  of  those  communities. 
I  have  spoken  only  of  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England  because, 
though  I  by  no  means  wish  to  ignore  the  good  work  of  other  bodies, 
the  preponderating  numbers  of  the  Anglican  communion  in  those  lands 
justifies  the  wise  words  of  the  eminent  prelate  who  fills  the  see  of 
Durham :  *'  It  must  at  least  rest  in  a  large  measure  with  the  English 
Church  whether  the  civilization  of  the  southern  world  shall  be  penetrated 
by  Christianity  as  a  social  force/' 

In  the  light  of  these  words  can  the  English  nation,  can  England's 
Churchmen,  sit  down  contentedly  under  this  weight  of  undischarged 
responsibility  ?  Shall  such  appeal  to  the  national  conscience,  to  the 
consciences  of  Churchmen,  be  made  in  vain  ?  Shall  it  be  said  in  respect 
of  England's  Church,  and  in  view  of  her  great  mission  to  the  English 
speaking  race,  are  there  none  to  help  her  of  all  the  sons  whom  she  has 
brought  forth? 


ADDRESS. 
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The  national  life  of  England,  the  Missionary  influence  of  which  we  are  to  consTder, 
may  be  held  to  have  four  chief  characteristics— our  family,  our  love  of  truth  and 
honesty,  our  love  of  freedom,  and  our  religion.  It  will  be  evident  that  each  one  of 
these  has  its  good  and  its  bad  side,  but  time  will  not  allow  of  my  giving  more  than  a 
rapid  glance  at  each. 

The  English  family  has  long  been  held  to  be  a  perfect  picture  of  domestic  life, 
brightened  by  the  three  gems  of  individual  self-respect,  self-r«straint  and  purity ;  of 
parental,  filial  and  fraternal  love ;  and  of  loyalty  to  kindred.  To  our  family  life  at  its 
best,  the  nation  has  owed  most  of  its  nobility  and  power.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
not  the  bonds  of  this  family  life  become  greatly  loosened  ?  Is  there  not  a  growing  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  young,  a  growing  n^lect  (especially  among  the  masses) 
of  the  parental  duties  of  moral  and  religious  training?  Have  not  relaxations  of  the 
marriage  laws  weakened  respect  for  the  tie,  while  conjugal  infidelity,  as  well  as  immoial 
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life  in  general,  have  grown  apace?  Finally,  does  not  the  gaunt  form  of  intemperance 
—our  national  vice — too  often  blast  for  young  and  old  all  the  healthy  growth  of 
family  life? 

Truth  and  honesty  have,  we  would  fain  hope,  been  conspicuous  among  our  national 
characteristics.  Especially  has  confidence  in  English  justice  and  honour  contributed 
to  our  undoubted  success  in  dealing  with  native  races  in  the  East.  But  here,  too,  we 
must  frankly  acknowledge  a  large  set*off.  **  Flat  lying  *'  is  becoming  quite  a  fine  art 
in  political  contests,  o{>enly  justified  by  the  proverb  that  ''all  is  fair  in  love  and  war," 
and  symptoms  are  unfortunately  not  wanting  of  a  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to 
introduce  it  into  religious  controversy.  Again,  the  desire  to  have  what  has  not  been 
honestly  earned  becomes  annually  more  conspicuous  in  the  decline  of  commercial 
integrity  and  the  growth  of  gambling  ;  while  much  care  will  be  needed  on  the  part  of 
those  who  rightly  wish  to  foster  all  that  is  truly  noble  and  Christian  in  Socialism,  lest 
they  should  be  found  to  have  unwittingly  furnished  for  organized  plunder  an  excuse 
to  be  misrepresented  as  a  Divine  sanction. 

That  England  is  the  home  of  freedom  has  ever  been  one  of  our  proudest  and  least 
disputed  boasts.  Our  millions  spent  in  the  emancipation  of  our  own  slaves,  and  in 
the  past  and  present  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  slaves  by  others^  as  well  as  our  con- 
tinued and  bold  endurance  of  obloquy  and  detriment  for  that  cause,  are  patent  evidence 
of  a  noble  disposition  which  is  regarded  by  races  subject  to  our  rule  as  a  guarantee 
that  our  object  is  to  educate  and  develop,  but  not  to  suppress  them.  Yet  how  are 
we  to  reconcile  with  this  disposition,  hitherto  so  conspicuous,  that  phase  of 
Collectivism  which  proposes,  in  specious  altruistic  garb,  to  render  man  more  of 
a  machine  and  a  slave  than  the  worst  tyrant  could  make  him,  and  would  vainly 
strive  to  abolish  the  discipline  which  God  has  provided  for  man's  perfection  in 
holiness,  and  to  equalize  the  gifts  of  Him  who  divides  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
wills  ? 

Once  more,  England  would  wish  to  be  deemed,  in  her  twofold  aspect  of  sturdy 
Protestantism  against  error,  and  of  return,  by  reformation,  to  primitive  Catholic 
doctrine  and  practice,  an  eminently  Christian  nation,  and  would  cite  in  support  of  such 
a  claim  her  Sunday  observances,  her  abundant  charities,  her  open  Bible  and  her  mis- 
sionary  zeal ;  yet  none  of  these  could  be  admitted  without  some  qualification.  Sunday 
becomes  less  and  less  a  day  of  rest  and  spiritual  enlightenment.  The  relief  of  distress 
by  means  of  hospitals  and  workhouses,  supported  by  subscriptions  and  the  rates, 
tends  to  an  indolent  optimism  regarding  charity,  and  a  neglect  of  the  universal  duty  of 
proportionate  giving.  The  right  of  private  judgment,  as  too  often  exercised  over 
our  real  treasure  of  an  open  Bible,  tends  to  make  everyone  a  Pope  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  to  rend  Christianity  into  innumerable  sects  and  divisions.  And,  as  to  our 
Missions,  are  we  absolutely  certain  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  keeping  the  Catholic 
Faith  whole  and  nndefiled  ?  Missionary  zeal  can  avail  but  little  if  the  foundations  of 
faith  are  insecure,  as  we  know  from  the  history  of  the  fall  of  the  B^t  Syrian  Church, 
once  the  largest  missionary  propaganda  in  the  world.  The  history  bf  that  fall  I  have 
no  time  to  tell,  but  its  moral  is  patent.  Let  England  look  to  it,  lest,  having  preached 
to  others,  she  herself  become  a  castaway. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  introspective  review,  in  full  recollection  that  to  know  our- 
selves is  half  the  battle  won,  and  attempt  to  see  ourselves  as  the  cultivated  Oriental 
may  be  expected  to  see  us. 

**  You  ask  me,'*  such  a  one  may  say,  **  to  become  a  Christian — me^  whose  religion 
is  as  ancient  as  your  own,  whose  sacred  books  are  perhaps  more  ancient  than  yours 
and  abound  in  high  moral  precepts  and  ordinances  of  life.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  it, 
I  own.     I  feel  its  hoUowness  and  insufficiency.     I  see  that  its  true  teaching  is  largely 
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perverted  and  generally  disregarded.     But  I  must  look  closely  into  what  you  offer  me 
before  abandoning  my  religious  heritage. 

"  Before  you  ask  me  to  be  a  Christian,  ought  you  not  to  settle  among  yourselves— 
with  your  two  hundred  and  odd  sects — what  Christianity  means  ?  More  than  this, 
art  you  English  all  Christians?  Is  not  the  question  at  this  moment  trembling  in 
the  balance  whether,  in  the  schools  for  your  London  population  of  some  five  millions, 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  shall  be  effectively  and  generally  taught 
at  all? 

"Again,  if  you  really  think  that  your  religion  is  true,  how  is  it  that  your  Govern- 
ment sends  out  no  more  priests  for  the  increasing  number  of  Europeans  here  in 
India,  but  cuts  the  pay  of  the  feM*  there  are,  and  even  dares  to  talk  of  plundering  your 
temples  in  England  ? — none  of  us  would  stand  that,  and  they  know  it. 

'*  And,  as  to  jrourselves,  we  know  that  many  of  you  love  truth  and  justice,  hoiMS^ty 
and  purity,  charily  and  religion.  But  the  majority  seem  to  be  different.  We  never 
see  them  pray  to  God,  and  they  seldom  or  never  go  to  worship  at  their  church.  From 
what  we  read  of  England,  dishonesty,  perjury,  divorces,  sensuality,  and  crime  are 
apparently  just  as  abundant  there  as  here,  while  large  noasses  of  the  people  have  no 
religion  at  all. 

'*  Moreover,  such  few  of  us  as  have  become  Christians  do  not  seem  to  be  the  better 
for  it,  or  to  have  the  strength  and  faith  to  grow  and  develop  independently,  under 
leaders  of  their  own.  Really,  until  I  can  see  clearly  what  I  am  to  gain,  had  I  not 
better  remain  of  the  religion  in  which  I  was  born  ?  " 

Now  mind,  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  answers  to  these  questions,  but  I  do  say 
that  they  are  asked  by  the  able,  cautious,  and  in  many  cases,  most  estimable  enquirers 
with  whom  the  missionary  has  to  deal,  and  that  satisfactory  answers  are  very  difficult 
to  find.  The  seekers  of  the  Unknown  God  are  still  spread  abroad,  they  have  not 
found  Him  yet,  nor  will  they  find  Him  until  we— like  the  Christians  of  the  early 
centuries — can  show  Him  forth  in  our  lives — in  our  personal  action,  and  in  our 
national  character  and  conduct. 

To  sum  up  in  conclusion,  our  national  life  at  best  is  a  mixture,  possessing  many 
noble  instincts,  traditions,  ambitions  and  resolves,  ever  prone  to  fall,  still  capable  of 
recovery,  but  only  to  be  kept  up  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  individual  efforts 
of  all  the  nobler  elements  of  the  i>eople  of  the  day.  In  England  have  more  than  once 
been  found  the  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  to  Baal.  Again  and  again  the 
fountain  sends  forth  fresh  streams  of  pure  and  vivifying  water  upon  the  pollutions  and 
corruptions  around — ^streams  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God.  Again  and  again 
fresh  bands  of  athletes  step  forward  to  carry  on  the  war  against  unbelief  and  sin. 

Let  each  one  of  us  to-day  carry  this  lesson  away  to  home  and  heart.  Let  each  one 
resolve  to  strive  to  make,  by  God's  grace,  the  national  life  of  England,  so  far  as  in 
him  lies,  more  centred  in  family  life  with  its  attendant  virtues,  more  abundant  in  truth, 
bonesty  and  real  freedom,  more  imbued  with  true  religion,  so  that  its  missionary 
influence  may  be  indisputably  and  wholly  for  good,  rather  than  for  evil. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  M.  N.  Trollope,  of  Corea. 


Marching  orders 


obedience  to  mrbiS!on» '*'*!?'  ^^"^^l  '"i  me  about  twelve  months  ago,    when,  in 

brethren  \^\.^i  \t^^r..''^^'''^'A''^^  ^^  5    '""p  "^^"^  T  ""^^  ^-ould^like  to  fcave 
"«"«na,  I  left  Corea  and  returned  to  England  for  a  few  months.      Sin^  I 
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came  to  Exeter,  and  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  received  orders  almost 
as  difficult,  and  they  are  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  moments  here.  I  do  not  wish  to 
fall  into  the  besetting  temptation  of  missionaries  to  urge  the  claims  of  their  own 
special  missions  as  alone  worthy  of  the  attention  of  earnestly  devoted  missionary 
-workers.  I  do  not  know  what  is  likely  to  come  out  of  the  terrible  struggle  now 
devastating  Corea,  but  whatever  may  be  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  quarrel,  the 
attention  of  Englishmen  must  be  directed  to  the  immense  responsibility  we  have 
assumed  in  the  far  east,  in  China  and  Japan.  There  is  a  call  for  men  to  go  out  to  these 
countries,  and  we  have  heard  that  the  Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta  and  the  Cambridge 
Mission  to  Delhi  are  at  the  last  gasp  for  men.  Yet  I  do  feel  that  if  we  only  realizeid 
something  of  what  England  has  done  in  China  and  Japan,  and  in  Corea,  we  should 
be  more  ready  to  realize  the  call  for  help  in  those  nations  of  the  far  east.  We  have 
taught  them  to  slaughter  one  another  with  ironclads  and  drilled  troops.  Is  it  our 
duty  as  Europeans  and  Christian  Englishmen  to  rest  there  ?  I  would  only  ask  you 
most  earnestly  to  remember  the  tremendously  anxious  circumstances  in  which  my 
bishop  and  other  bishops  in  China  and  Japan  are  placed.  They  are  face  to  face 
with  perhaps  the  most  tremendous  event  that  has  happened  to  Christianity  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  We  have  had  nothing  equal  to  this  rise  of  a  frankly  Pagan 
|x>wer  to  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world  since  the  great  Mohammedan 
invasion.  We  have  this  problem  before  us  in  Japan,  that  after  the  noble  work  of 
missionaries  during  forty  years  that  countrv  has  still  for  its  ideal  a  system  which  is 
merely  frank  Paganism.  I  wish  to  say  a  ^w  words  on  what  you  might  do  for  us  here  at 
home.  The  bishop  who  has  addressed  us  pleaded  earnestly  for  one  day  in  the  year  to  be 
observed  as  a  diocesan  missionary  festival.  May  I  plead  for  the  remaining  364  days  ? 
I  do  think  that  the  temptation  comes  to  us  all  in  England,  that  when  we  have  had  our 
yearly  collection  we  have  got  rid  of  this  troublesome  missionary  business  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  But  let  us  remember  that  it  is  our  interest  which  must  abide  permanently 
with  you  every  year,  that  is  the  great  lesson  we  have  learned  from  our  great  bishop,  if 
I  may  so  call  him,  viz.,  that  daily  prayers  are  necessary.  Our  great  archbishop 
referred  to  this  not  long  ago,  that  it  is  very  earnestly  to  be  desired,  in  the  interests 
of  missions,  that  they  should  be  to  some  extent  disassociated  from  the  money-box. 
Of  course  we  need  money,  and  of  course  we  need  men  as  well ;  but  do  not  let  us  put 
these  things  in  the  forefront  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  people  with  an  unwholesome 
taste  in  their  mouths.  Though  money  and  men  are  necessary,  what  we  do  want, 
above  all  things,  is  more  continuous  sympathy  and  interest  in  our  failures  and  our 
difficulties,  as  well  as  in  our  successes.  I  would  rather  plead  with  you  for  these  than 
for  money — though  of  course  we  need  money — and  we  want  young  men  to  come  out 
to  help  us.  I  would  impress  upon  you  that  an  immense  responsibility  rests  upon  you 
when  once  you  have  given  of  your  money,  and  when  once  you  have  sent  out 
missionaries.  You  who  dwell  in  a  Christian  country  can  hardly  know  what  it  is  to 
live  in  a  land  where  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  any  sort  of  standard,  and 
where  the  missionary  has  to  do  Christian  work  in  the  very  midst  of  an  atmosphere  of 
heathenism. 


The  Right  Rev.  E.  J.  iNGHAM,  D.D.,  Lord   Bishop  ot   Sierra 

Leone. 

I  WOULD  just  say  this,  do  not  let  us  be  depressed  because  all  is  not  right  in  our 
Jenisalem — the  Church  at  home — when  we  go  into  distant  lands,  for  it  in  no  way 
affects  our  duty.  The  Great  Master  has  prevented  our  being  unduly  depressed  by 
the  difficult,  sad,  and  depressing  circumstances  of  these  days.  He  has  told  us  plainly 
that  there  would  be  two  features  characterizing  the  concluding  days  of  this  dispensation. 
He  spoke  of  apostasy — a  falling  away  from  the  faith  ;  and  He  spoke  of  world-wide 
evangelization.  As  a  bishop  superintending  the  work  of  our  Church  in  other  lands,  I 
am  here  to  say  the  Word  has  taken  root  in  Western  Africa,  and  that  the  Africans 
support  their  own  Churches  in  all  those  places  where  Church  missionary  work  has 
become  pastoral.  This  began  to  happen  in  the  early  part  of  my  episcopacy,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  think  that  with  all  our  shortcomings,  we  have  Churches  in  Sierra  Leone 
and  I^os  absolutely  self-supporting.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Drury's  statement 
about  £e  workshop  at  Islington,  because  I  think  that  the  Native  Churches  will 
necessarily  cling  to  the  skirts  of  civilization  so  long  as  we  go  on  educating  the  youth 
of  the  country  as  though  Africa  was  one  great  big  counting-house  in  need  of  no 
end  of  clerks.     Africa  is  a  country  absolutely  undeveloped,  at  which  everybody  is 
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grasping,  and  which  the  native  does  not  know  how  to  handle ;  and  it  is  a  cruel  thing 
to  develop  the  African  intellectually  and  spiritually,  and  to  leave  his  body  alone. 
How  can  he  be  ready,  as  the  collect  says  for  this  week,  both  in  body  and  soul, 
cheerfully  to  accomplish  those  things  which  the  Lord  would  have  done?  I  want  to 
speak  of  a  little  mission  that  I  superintend  in  West  Africa,  called  the  Rio  Pongo 
Mission,  not  because  it  does  any  ^reat  things — because  it  is  a  very  little  mission — Irat 
because  I  believe  it  is  a  splendid  object  lesson  of  what  might  be  done.  I  would 
not  discourage  anyone  coming  to  my  diocese  from  this  country ;  but  I  do  sav  that 
there  is  a  fitness  in  things,  and  that  God  expects  us  to  love  Him  not  only  with  all 
the  heart,  but  with  all  the  mind  also.  If  you  go  to  Australia,  as  you  are  now  doing, 
and  persuade  the  people  there  to  go  into  the  mission-field,  why  cannot  you  go  to 
the  great  West  Indian  dioceses  and  seek  there,  as  the  Rio  Pongo  Mission  does, 
for  West  Africans,  who  were  once  cruelly  deported  from  this  coast.  You  will  never 
develop  West  Africa,  from  the  Gospel  point  of  view,  with  white  men.  You  will  need 
to  have  your  white  leaders  and  thinkers  and  linguists  for  awhile ;  but  they  will  not  be 
able  to  do  the  rank  and  file  work.  And  I  believe  that  the  West  Indian  Churches  can 
supply  your  needs.  They  are  largely  composed  of  West  Africans  who  have  been 
much  longer  in  touch  with  European  civilization  than  their  brethren  in  our  Nati?e 
Churches  on  the  coast.  Many  of  these  Africans  are  longing  to  help  their  fatherland, 
and  in  my  opinion,  such  a  plan  would  remove  a  great  and  unnecessary  depression 
from  missionary  enterprise,  and  lead  to  a  much  more  speedy  evangelization  of  the 
Dark  Continent. 


The  Rev.  G.  Ensor,  Vicar  of  Rendham,  Saxmundham. 

I  HAVE  but  one  remark  to  make  with  respect  to  the  objection  to  mission  work  which 
the  previous  speaker  referred  to  in  India,  to  wit,  the  fact  of  our  own  divisions.  I 
was  in  Japan,  where  we  have  eight  sects  of  Buddhists,  which  confront  our  missioD. 
Yet  the  divisions  of  Buddhism  are  counted  in  Japan  no  objection  to  its  creed. 
I  would  refer  to  the  mission  work  of  women.  It  is  a  subject  relegated  to  next 
year,  though  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it  by  way  of  anticipation. 
If  we  cannot  get  on  in  Africa  without  native  agency,  we  cannot  get  on  in  India 
without  the  work  of  women.  That  is  absolutely  indispensable.  We  may  argue  with 
the  Hindoo  in  the  market  and  in  the  bazaar,  but  we  must  evangelize  India  in  the 
house.  Yet  there  is  no  entrance  to  the  houses  of  the  upper  caste  people  of  India,  the 
forty  millions,  except  through  the  agency  of  women,  and  I  do  hope  and  trust  as  one 
result  of  our  meeting  together  this  morning  that  it  will  be  put  into  the  hearts  of  some 
of  you  to  throw  yourselves  into  this  work  abroad.  It  would  be  a  delightful  thing,  if  in 
connection  with  our  Church  Congress  there  were  a  remembrance  in  some  hearts  of 
its  being  the  starting  point  of  their  entering  into  the  mission  field.  I  was  delighted 
to  read  Messrs.  Bemrose*s  report  of  the  last  Congress,  but  I  believe  we  may  have  still 
happier  results  from  the  Congress  of  to-day.  Let  me  say  to  any  of  you  who  want  to 
enter  the  mission  field,  that  we  shall  give  to  you  some  thirty  villages  for  your 
indisputable  jurisdiction  and  your  undivided  diocese.  We  shall  place  you  where  you 
shall  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead ;  in  other  words,  for  these  thirty  villages 
there  will  be  not  a  single  person  to  speak  to  them  of  our  Saviour  and  His  work  except 
yourself,  who  will  speak  to  them  of  the  Love  of  Christ,  as  the  means  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  men.  If  there  be  any  high  aspiration,  any  holy  ambition,  abiding  in  the 
hearts  of  our  friends  this  morning,  may  it  not  find  its  adequate  satisfaction  and  its 
appropriate  fulfilment  by  undertaking  such  a  work  as  thati  I  do  hope  that  when 
we  go  into  East  Anglia  next  year,  we  shall  have  time  and  opportunity  for  presenting 
women's  work  in  a  more  definite,  more  palpable,  more  tangible,  and  much  better 
form  than  we  have  been  able  to  offer  it  to  you  to-day. 


The  Rev.  W.  S.  Kelley,  of  the  Cambridge  Mission  to  Delhi. 

The  mention  of  the  Cambridge  Mission  induced  me  to  come  forward  this  morning, 
as  Sir  James  Philipps  truly  said  the  cry  was  for  men  to  come  out  to  us.  I  cannot 
plead  that  we  are  at  our  last  gasp,  as  one    of  the  former  speakers  said,  though 
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certainly  we  do  need  more  helpers.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  about  all  our  work  in 
Delhi.  I  want  to  make  an  appeal  to  young  Cambridge  men  who  may  be  in  this 
hall,  and  ask  them  why  they  cannot  come  out  to  help  us.  We  call  upon  you  to 
undertake  a  great  and  self-sacrificing  work.  I  do  not  think  we  can  claim  to  oflfer 
you  martyrdom  so  readily  as  they  can  in  Central  Africa,  but  we  can  offer  you  hard 
work,  as  much  as,  and  more  than  a  man  can  do  in  a  day.  We  want  unmarried  men 
to  come  out ;  we  want  men  in  whose  hearts  is  the  personal  love  of  their  Saviour,, 
men  who  are  sure  of  their  ground,  and  we  can  promise  them  a  full  and  varied  lifers 
work.  ^  I  would  ask  all  Cambridge  clergy  here  to  try  and  interest  their  people  in  the 
Cambridge  Mission.  It  is  the  first  effort  that  has  been  made  by  our  University  to 
extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  that  vast  continent  of  India.  1  o  all,  I  would  say, 
help  us  in  prayer.  You  do  not  know  what  a  help  it  is  to  the  missionary  abroad  to 
think  that  you  are  praying  for  us  here  at  home. 


The  Rev.  R.  MiLBURN  Blakiston,  Secretary  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  Mission  to  the  East  Syrian 
Christians,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

We  have  been  spending  this  morning  in  considering  missions  to  the  heathen,  and  I 
think  the  last  few  minutes  will  be  well  spent  if  we  devote  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Mission  to  the  East  Syrian  Christians.  In  the  few 
moments  I  have  got  I  may  be  enabled  to  brush  away  one  or  two  misconceptions  with 
regard  to  that  mission.  First  of  all,  you  know,  that  the  Christian  Church  of  these 
people  has  existed  from  the  very  earliest  dajrs  of  Christianity,  and  although  they  have 
Deen  cut  off  from  any  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  Church  of  Christ  smce  the  days 
of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  the  fifth  century,  yet  they  have  manfully  stuck  to  their 
faith,  they  have  lived  through  all  these  centuries  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty 
and  under  terrible  oppression  from  all  sides,  but  they  have  nevertheless  refused  to- 
give  up  their  Christianity,  though  some  of  the  doctrines  once  professed,  and  of  which 
traces  remain  in  some  of  their  service  books,  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  Our  mission  to  them,  however,  is  not  to  condone 
with  heresy,  but  only  to  teach  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
it  is  certainly  believed  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  conscious  heresy 
amongst  them.  In  fact  the.people  themselves  are  mostly  too  ignorant  to  know  that 
which  is  orthodox  from  that  which  is  heretical,  and  their  oldest  liturgy  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  any  trace  of  Nestorianism.  Surely  it  is  a  great  work  to  help  in  building  up 
and  strengthening  the  spiritual  condition  of  this  Church  which  has  fallen  so  low 
under  the  trials  of  persecutions  and  oppressions  from  Mohammedans  and  Kurds  for 
centuries  past.  The  next  point  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  make  them  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Their  Church  is  a  National  Church  :  and  we  wish  to  alter  their 
religious  condition';  we  wish  to  raise  up  a  higher  spiritual  feeling  amongst  them  ;  we 
wish  to  educate  their  youths  in  order  that  they  may  become  fit  teachers  of  their 
own  people  ;  for  as  was  said  in  reference  to  another  mission,  I  do  believe  the  best 
instructors  of  people  are  those  of  their  own  nation  when  they  are  sufficiently  educated 
to  become  teachers.  Then  another  thing  we  have  in  view  is  that  under  God's 
providence  these  people  may  become  to  some  extent  what  they  once  were,  viz., 
devoted  missionaries.  Their  Church  once  was  the  greatest  Missionary  Church  in 
the  whole  of  Christendom.  It  is  very  improbable  that  it  will  again  occupy  that 
position,  yet  I  do  believe  that  with  their  Oriental  customs  and  habits  of  thought  they 
are  better  fitted  to  deal  with  Oriental  misbelief,  such  as  Mohammedanism,  than  are  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  I  should  like  to  add  one  word  of  warning.  I  know  that 
there  are  members  of  the  Syrian  Church  in  England  at  the  present  time  who  are  on  a 
begging  mission  all  over  the  >\orld.  I  have  heard  of  them  in  India,  China,  South 
Africa,  Western  Australia,  Sydney,  and  elsewhere.  I  would  strongly  urge  people 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  :  they  are  not  authorized  to  beg  for  the 
Archbishop's  Mission,  nor  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  nor  the  French  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  plausible  stories,  they  are  begging  simply 
for  themselves.  They  will  tell  you  about  money  being  required  for  a  new  church,  for 
an  orphanage,  or  for  schools ;  they  must  really  not  be  believed,  because  the  money 
will  not  go  to  those  purposes.  This  we  know  too  well  from  experience  of  the  past. 
I  will  give  yon  one  instance.  Some  of  these  people  went  to  Germany,  and  they 
interest^  a  Lutheran  pastor  and  his  congregation  so  much  that  they  raised  a  large 
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sum  of  money  for  them  towards  building  a  new  church  and  carrying  on  a  school. 
They  went  off  with  this  money,  but  the  Lutheran  pastor  was  so  much  interested  in 
their  story  that  unfortunately  for  them  he  went  after  them,  and  when  he  got  to  their 
country  he  found  that  there  was  no  church  and  no  school  whatever.  I  ask,  therefoie» 
that  contributions  may  be  given  through  the  ordinary  channels,  and  not  in  an  inegolai 
way,  so  that  the  money  given  may  be  well  employed  and  not  wasted. 


BARNFIELD    HALL. 
Thursday    Morning,    October    iith,    1894. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson  in  the  Chair. 


CENTRAL     CHURCH     ORGANIZATION. 

(i)  The  Reform  of  Convocation. 

(2)  The  Relation  between  the  Different  Houses  of  Convoca- 

tion,   AND   between   the    HoUSES   OF    CONVOCATION    AND   THE 

Houses  of  Laymen. 

(3)  The  Establishment  of  a   Closer  Connexion  between  the 

above  Bodies  and  the  Church's  Work  as  carried  on  by 
Existing  Organizations. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Clements,  Sub-Dean  and  Canon  Residentiary 
of  Lincoln,  and  Proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  Chapter  of 

Lincoln   from    1873. 

I  PROPOSE  to  deal  with  "  Convocation  "  as  it  always  has  been,  and  still 
is,  that  is,  as  a  purely  Clerical  Assembly  or  Church  Synod,  and  to  advo- 
cate its  Reform  upon  its  own  lines.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  drawn 
aside  to  speak  for  or  against  the  Convention  of  our  sister  Church  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  composed  of  laymen  and  clerics  with  almost 
equal  authority,  and  the  like  Conventions,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called,  of  our  Colonial  Churches  ;  nor  shall  I  suggest  that  Convoca- 
tion should  become  a  National  or  Provincial  Church  Conference,  con- 
stituted like  those  Diocesan  Conferences,  happily  established,  to  the 
great  strengthening  of  the  Church,  throughout  both  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  Further,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  Convoca- 
tion of  our  Southern  Province,  which  is  radically  different  in  constitution 
from  its  Northern  neighbour,  and  shall  not  advocate  the  fusion  of  the 
two  into  one  body  as  a  National  Synod.  As  things  are,  the  two 
Convocations,  through  the  joint  action  of  their  Presidents,  may  meet 
and  confer  and  agree  upon  what  should  be  said  or  done  in  all  critical 
emergencies,  and  such  decisions  might  have  greater  weight  with  the 
Church  without  fusion  than  after  it. 

Now,  it  may  not  be  known  to  all  present,  although  it  is  no  new 
discovery,  that  there  are  two  possible  bodies  in  each  Province  which 
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might  justly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  *'  Convocation,**  and  that  these 
have  been  not  seldom  confused  together  in  the  minds  of  Churchmen 
otherwise  well  instructed.  There  are  two  Royal  Writs  issued  to  this  day 
at  the  summoning  of  every  Parliament  convening  such  two  bodies  in 
each  Province.  The  one  Writ  is  addressed  to  each  Diocesan  Bishop, 
commanding  him  to  give  attendance  in  Parliament,  *'  before  US,"  writes 
the  Sovereign,  and  to  bring  with  him  certain  specified  persons  of  his 
Clergy,  **  forewarning  the  dean  and  chapter  of  your  Church,  and  the 
archdeacons,  and  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  that  they,  the  said 
dean  and  archdeacons,  in  their  proper  persons,  and  the  said  chapter 
by  one,  and  the  said  clergy  by  two  meet  proctors — be  personally 
present  to  consent  to  those  things,  which  then  and  there  by  the  Common 
Council  of  our  said  United  Kingdom  .  .  .  shall  happen  to  be  ordained."''' 
The  other  Writ  is  addressed  to  each  Archbishop,  directing  him  to  "  call 
together,  in  lawful  manner,  with  all  convenient  speed,  all  and  singular 
the  bishops  of  your  province  and  deans  of  your  cathedral  churches ; 
and  also  the  archdeacons,  chapters  and  colleges  of  the  same  province, 
and  the  whole  clergy  of  every  diocese  to  appear  before  YOU,"  /.^.,  in 
Synod,  "to  treat  of" — *'  certain  difficult  and  urgent  affairs  concerning 
Us,  the  security  and  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  peace 
and  tranquility,  public  good,  and  defence  of  our  kingdom."!  Under 
which,  then,  of  these  two  Writs,  both  continuously  issued  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  does  "Convocation  "assemble? 

"  Convocation  "  undoubtedly  assembles  under  the  second  Writ,  and 
not  under  the  first. 

**The  first  Writ,  %  *  Prsemunientes,'  of  1295,  if  obeyed  at  all,  was 
obeyed  only  grudgingly  and  angrily,  and  on  occasion  of  -  a  similar  Writ 
being  issued  in  the  following  year  matters  came  to  an  open  rupture 
between  the  King  and  the  Clergy."  There  was  a  very  sharp  struggle, 
which  was  continued  under  an  Archbishop  (AVinchelsea)  who  had  been 
the  King's  tutor,  and  was  favourable  to  the  Royal  purpose ;  and  the 
great  underlying  principle,  as  declared  by  the  prelates,  was  this: 
"  Quod  Clerus  ejusdem  provinciae  vel  regni  auctoritate  Regia  convo- 
cari  non  consuevisset,  nee  debuisset  de  jure."§  In  the  end  the  Provincial 
Writs  to  Parliament  were  abandoned,  the  Diocesan  Writs  to  Parliament 
which  succeeded  them  were  left  unexecuted,  except  that  by  virtue  of 
them  the  Bishops  themselves  appeared  there,  and  the  King  adopted  a 
plan  which  did  not  offend  the  Clergy,  by  issuing  a  mandate  to  each 
Archbishop  to  hold  a  Convocation,  not  prescribing  the  when  and  the 
where.  To  quote  Canon  Trevor's  summing  up  of  this  obstinate  con- 
tention— **  It  is  clear  that  the  clergy  objected  to  the  summons,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  any  force  that  might  be  put  upon  their  deliberations 
by  the  presence  of  the  laity,  as  because  of  its  departure  from  the 
canonical  forms,  and  the  consequent  danger  to  the  spiritual  constitution 
of  the  Church."  || 

Whilst  this   struggle   was   proceeding,    several    Convocations   were 

*  "  Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Election  of  Proctors,"  1873,  p.  6. 
t  *'  Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Election  of  Proctors,"  1873,  p.  8. 
X  *'  Fourth  Report  of  Committee  on  Election  of  Proctors,"  1885,  p.  16. 

§  Wilkins,  ii.,  443. 
1  Canon  Trevor's  "  Two  Convocations,"  p.  51. 
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summoned  by  the  Archbishop,  who  varied  his  summons  to  the  Cleigy 
of  his  Province  as  he  judged  expedient,  now  convoking  a  laiger  and 
now  a  .smaller  body.  ''One,  in  1297,  in  which  the  Clergy  of  the 
Welsh  Dioceses  were  to  be  represented  by  one  Proctor,  ami  of  the 
English  Dioceses  by  two  Proctors.  Again,  in  1298,  when  he  recurred 
to  his  earlier  summons,  and  summoned  all  the  Dignitaries,  as  well  as 
two  Clergy  Proctors  for  each  Diocese.  And  early  in  the  next  reign,  1309, 
he  summoned  a  Convocation  in  which  were  to  be  present,  not  only  the 
Capitular  and  Diocesan  Proctors,  but  the  Arch-presbyters  or  Rural 
deans*"*  In  fact,  from  a  much  earlier  period  (1125)  right  onwards  to 
the  Act  of  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy,  carried  under  Warham's 
primacy  (25  Henry  VIIL,  cap.  19),  it  might  be  shown  that  this 
power  of  variation  of  the  members  of  his  Convocation  was  accepted 
as  a  recognized  prerogative  of  each  Archbishop. 

But,  further,  it  may  be  asked,  and  the  question  has  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  the  Reform  of  Convocation.  Did  the  Act  of  the  Sub- 
mission of  the  Clergy  take  away,  expressly  or  implicitly,  from  the  Arch- 
bishop this  hitherto  recognized  power  of  variation  of  the  members  of 
his  Convocation,  and,  if  not,  what  was  its  precise  force  ?  This  question 
had  best  be  answered  in  the  words  of  perhaps  our  greatest  authority  on 
sucha  point,  Bishop  Gibson.  In  his  "  Synodus  Anglicana,'*  p.  14,  he  writes 
thus : — '*  The  Archbishop  had  a  right  to  call  a  Convocation  at  pleasure 
till  the  Statute  (25  Henry  VIIL)  absolutely  restrained  him  from  doing 
it,  unless  empowered  by  the  King's  Writ,  which  effected  this  alteration 
in  the  summons,  that  where  before  it  was  issued  sometimes  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  Prince  signified  to  the  Archbishop,  and  sometimes  upon 
the  Archbishop's  alone,  the  authority  of  the  summons  in  both  resting 
equally  in  his  Grace,  now  he  is  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  till  he  receive  leave  or  direction  from  the  Prince."  And. 
again,  p.  17 — *'  That  one  restraint  which  the  Statute  has  laid  upon  the 
Archbishop  from  calling  a  Convocation  at  pleasure.  For  as  to  the 
Archbishop's  exercising  his  summoning  authority  at  the  command  of 
the  King,  this  is  so  far  from  changing  our  Convocations  into  Civil 
meetings,  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  obedience  which  has  been  ever 
paid  to  Christian  Princes  by  the  governors  of  National  Churches  planted 
and  established  under  their  influence  and  protection." 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  suggested  the  true  answer  to  the  question* 
What  is  '*  Convocation  "  ?  It  is  not  a  Parliamentary  Assembly  of  the 
Clergy.  It  is  not  that  body  known  as  *'  Convocation  "  to  common  law 
lawyers,  and  treated  in  many  common  law  text-books  under  that  name. 
It  is  a  Provincial  Synod,  convoked  **  in  lawful  manner  "  by  the  Arch- 
bishop at  the  bidding  of  the  Crown.  The  Crown  has  wisely  shut  its 
eyes  to  the  non-execution  in  part  of  one  of  its  Writs,  that,  namely,  to 
each  Diocesan  Bishop,  and  the  Clergy  have  continued  in  their  Synods 
what  the  King  wished  them  to  transact  in  Parliament,  and  what  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  transact  in  Synod  before. 

Having  thus  defended  our  independence,  we  may  go  on  to  enquire 
why  our  Provincial  Synod  or  Convocation  needs  to  be  reformed  ? 

I  pass  by  the  composition  of  the  Upper  House  with  this  one  remark  : 
that  possibly  it  might  be  well  for  his   Grace  the  President  and  the 


«  « 
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Diocesan  Bishops  of  his  Province  to  consider  the  expediency  of  including 
in  the  Upper  House,  under  certain  regulations,  such  members  of  their 
Order  as  are  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  long  dormant  office  of 
Bishops  Suffragan,  revived  in  1870.  And  passing  by  this  point  without 
arguing  it,  I  would  ask  you  to  recall  the  present  composition  of  the 
Lower  House.  There  are  twenty-five  Deans,  including  those  of  West- 
minster and  Windsor,  and  the  Provost  of  Eton.  There  are  sixty-six 
Archdeacons,  a  number  which  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
years.  There  are  twenty-five  Chapter  Proctors,  elected  by  constituencies 
varying  from  sixty  electors  to  five.  And  there  are  forty-eight  Clergy 
Proctors,  which  number  will  be  raised  shortly  to  fifty,  when  the  Diocese 
of  Bristol  is  re-constituted.  And  what  results  do  these  figures  show  ? 
Not  happy  ones  certainly.  They  show  (i)  that  the  ex-offido  Members 
of  Convocation  outnumber  by  nearly  two  to  one  the  elected  Members^ 
excluding  the  Proctors  for  Chapters  ,  (2)  that  the  Proctors  for  Chapters, 
which  already  are  represented  by  each  Dean,  and  in  many  cases  by 
more  than  one  Archdeacon,  number  more  than  half  the  Proctors  for  the 
Clergy ;  and  (3)  that  forty-eight  Proctors  represent  14,855  Parochial 
Clergy,  namely,  10,753  Incumbents  and  4, 102  Licensed  Curates.*  These 
results,  every  one  must  admit,  make  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury  an  ill-proportioned,  one-sided  body,  very  different 
from  the  York  Lower  House,  in  which  there  are  forty-five  Clergy 
Proctors,  against  thirty-six  other  members  in  all,  viz.,  six  Deans,  twenty- 
three  Archdeacons,  and  seven  Chapter  Proctors.  Unfortunately,  the 
Canterbury  Convocation  still  follows  the  numbers  specified  in  the 
unexecuted  Royal  Writ  to  each  Bishop,  whilst  the  York  Convocation 
takes  an  independent  line,  and  is  composed  of  two  Clergy  Proctors  from 
each  Archdeaconry,  instead  of  two  Clergy  Proctors  from  each  Diocese. 

I  think  it  must  be  evident  that,  so  long  as  this  disproportion  con- 
tinues, the  Lower  House  of  Canterbury  will  never  have  that  just  weight 
with  the  Clergy  of  the  Province,  or  with  the  Church  at  large,  which  it 
ought  to  have,  and  which  this  Congress,  I  am  persuaded,  desires  for  it. 

But  whilst  saying  no  less  than  this,  I  would  also  state,  and  as 
emphatically  as  I  can,  that,  after  an  experience  of  twenty-two  years  in 
Convocation,  during  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  attend  every  group  of 
sessions,  and  been  present  at  every  great  doctrinal  and  ritual  debate,  there 
has  never  been  one  single  division  in  which  the  ex-offido  Members  and 
Chapter  Proctors  have  combined  on  one  side,  and  overborne  the  Clergy 
Proctors  on  the  other,  or  in  which  a  larger  infiision  of  Clergy  Proctors  in 
the  Lower  House  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  brought  about  a 
different  result.  And  here  I  am  echoing  the  repeated  words  of  a  former 
Prolocutor,  Dean  Bickersteth,  whose  diligence  in  his  office  was 
unwearied,  and  whose  observation  was  as  acute  as  it  was  careful.  I 
advocate,  then,  Reform  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Canterbury  Convo- 
cation, not  from  any  harm  that  has  come  from  the  existing  state  of 
things,  but  in  order  to  remedy  a  damaging  injustice,  and  to  strengthen 
the  growing  influence  of  Convocation.  And  I  see  every  reason  to 
believe  that  both  these  results  would  be  secured  by  enlarging  the 
number  of  Clergy  Proctors  from  forty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  four :  a 

♦  These  numbers  were  supplied  in   188 1  by  the  Archdeacons  of  the  several  Arch- 
deaconries of  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 
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number,  be  it  remembered,  fixed  upon  by  Convocatiou  as  early  as 
1868,  when  it  was  embodied  in  an  Address  to  the  Crown  from  the 
President,  the  Upper  House,  and  the  Lower. 

We  must  turn  now  to  the  practical  question  :  How  may  we  hope  to 
secure  this  Reform,  thus  desired  and  advocated  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  by  Convocation  itself  ? 

And  here  let  me  say  that  it  could  never  have  been  held  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  the  Archbishop,  in  summoning  his  Convocation,  to  follow 
the  numbers  specified  in  the  Royal  Writ  to  his  Suffragans,  else  the 
Archbishop  of  the  Northern  Province  must  have  been  contumacious 
from  the  first,  and  must  have  remained  so  from  the  days  of  King 
Edward  to  those  of  Queen  Victoria.  Rather,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  astute  King,  who,  in  any  case,  was  engaged  in  a  severe  struggle 
with  his  Clergy,  would  not  embark  in  a  needless  controversy  by  striking 
out  a  new  line  of  clergy  representation,  but  would  follow  on  the  last 
accustomed  lines  of  the  Archbishop's  own  summons.  And  we  cannot 
but  point  to  the  "  two  Proctors  at  least "  of  Archbishop  Peckham's  pre- 
cept, or  constitution,  or  canon,  whichever  you  like  to  call  it,  made  at 
Reading  shortly  before  (1279)  for  the  King's  natural  guide  in  this 
matter.  In  short,  the  King  took  what  he  found,  but  did  not  stereo- 
type it.  And,  again  and  again,  afterwards,  down  to  the  Reformation 
period,  the  Archbishop  convoked  more  or  fewer  of  the  Clergy  as  he 
judged  best.*  But  since  the  Reformation  the  Archbishop  has  uniformly 
called  together  the  same  persons  to  Convocation  on  the  lines  of  the 
Royal  Writ,  thus  suffering  his  power  to  vary  their  number  to  lie  dormant. 
And  why  has  it  been  so  ?  At  first,  because  the  Parochial  Clergy,  very 
probably  through  poverty,  did  not  rate  their  privilege  of  representation 
highly.  Indeed,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  until  the  practice  was 
stopped  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  order  to  save  themselves,  they 
frequently  elected  a  Dean  or  Archdeacon  to  represent  them  in  the 
Convocation.  We  must  concede,  then,  I  think,  as  much  as  this,  in 
contending  for  the  Archbishop's  ancient  prerogative,  that  it  could  not 
be  revived  after  its  long  disuse  without  the  knowledge  and  at  least  the 
tacit  sanction  of  the  Crown.  But  we  claim,  notwithstanding,  that  a 
dormant  power  is  not  a  power  dead  and  lost ;  and  that  the  indefinite 
words  ^ytotus clerusy^  standing  from  the  beginning  in  the  Royal  Writ  to 
each  Archbishop,  seem  set  there  to  meet  the  need  which  has  arisen,  and 
to  cover  the  desired  change.  And  we  assert  further  that  any  doubt 
arising  out  of  the  non-use  of  the  Archbishop's  prerogative  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  would  be  more  than  met  by  a  Canon  or  Canons 
enacted  by  Convocation  under  Royal  Assent  and  License,  but  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  Upon  this  last  point  we  must  echo  the 
uniform  voice  of  the  I^wer  House  of  Convocation,  and  say  "  that 
it  would  be  far  wiser  for  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  to  continue  as  it  is  than  to  request  or  to  accept  the  aid 
of  Parliament  even  in  order  to  secure  the  much  desired  increase  of 
the  representation  therein  of  the  parochial  clergy."!  There  is  no  pre- 
cedent  in  our  history  for  Parliamentary  intervention  with  Convocation, 
and  we  must  not  make  one  now. 


*  For  list  of  variations,  see  Hody,  v.  I. 
t  "  Fourth  Report  of  Committee  on  Election  of  Proctors,"  18S5,  p.  26. 
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One  further  important  point  remains  to  be  dealt  with,  the  question  of 
admitting  Licensed  Curates,  Chaplains,  and  Schoolmasters  in  Priests' 
Orders,  to  vote  at  elections  for  Clergy  Proctors.  About  this  question 
there  is,  I  fear,  somewhat  more  difficulty  than  about  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  Elected  Proctors.  Perhaps  their  case  cannot  be  stated  more 
fairly  than  in  the  following  words  of  the  Report  of  a  Committee,  of  which 
I  was  Chairman,  presented  to  Convocation  in  188 1  : — ''The  Committee 
would  observe  that  the  fact  of  Convocation  voting  subsidies  to  the 
Crown  up  to  the  time  of  Archbishop  Sheldon  might  afford  sufficient 
ground  for  the  exclusion  of  Curates  or  others,  who,  being  exempt  from 
payment  towards  such  subsidies,  could  not  be  expected  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  Proctors  to  whom  with  others  belonged  the  power  of 
determining  the  amount  or  incidence  of  such  payments.  But  this 
reason  for  exclusion  does  not  exist  now,  nor  is  it  likely  to  recur. 
Moreover,  Licensed  Curates  are  a  much  more  important  constituent  part 
of  the  "^'totus  cierus  *  than  they  were  in  pre-Reformation  days,  if  they 
then  existed  at  all,  except  under  the  shape  of  Chaplains  and  Chantry 
Priests,  or,  indeed,  than  they  were  in  any  previous  period  of  post- 
Reformation  history.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  claim  to  be  included 
under  the  •  toius  cierus,*  whom  the  express  terms  of  the  Royal  Writ 
authorize  the  Archbishop  to  convoke,  and  why  should  not  their  claim 
be  allowed?"  The  first  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Convocational 
Reform  contains  the  following  paragraph,  in  which  assuredly  there  is 
much  force  : — "  It  is  true  that  by  custom  the  beneficed  clergy  only  have 
been  allowed  to  vote  at  these  elections,  but  it  appears  to  your  Committee 
that  a  custom  in  contravention  of  the  direct  terms  of  an  authoritative 
instrument  is  a  vicious  custom,  and  ought  not  to  be  followed.  If  the 
express  terms  of  such  monitions  were  duly  complied  with,  all  and 
singular  the  clergy,  including  all  licensed  priests,  would  be  admitted  to 
vote  for  proctors." 

We  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  the  Lower  House  makes  no  diffi* 
culty  about  admitting  Licensed  Curates  in  Priests'  Orders  to  the  suffrages 
although  it  desires  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Incumbents  by  some  limi- 
tation of  the  Curates'  right  of  voting,  because  a  Curacy  does  not  involve 
the  same  local  responsibility  as  a  Benefice,  and  because  it  also  lacks 
fixity  of  tenure.  The  following  is  the  last  Resolution  which  the  Lower 
House  passed  upon  this  point : — "  All  Clergy  who  have  been  three 
years  in  Priests'  Orders  and  Licensed  in  the  Diocese  for  the  two  yeais 
next  preceding  the  election  shall  be  .  .  .  qualified  to  vote."  * 

On  reviewing  the  whole  question,  I  would  press  upon  the  Congress 
that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  our  strength  lies  in  patience 
and  determination.  It  is  an  axiom  that  we  need  never  hurry  in  the 
Church's  cause.  We  may  not  secure  both  these  reforms  at  once,  but  if 
we  keep  the  question  jdive,  they  will  come  before,  long.  Both  are 
germane  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  one  will  never  lag  far  behind  the^ 
other.  Our  President  and  the  Bishops  of  his  Province  share  their 
Clergy's  aspirations,  and  are  earnestly  watching  for  the  opportunity  oC 
satisfying  them.  The  Lower  House  is  anxious  to  secure  by  its  enlarge- 
ment the  fuller  influence  throughout  the  Church  which  it  believes  it 
deserves  for  its  learning,  moderation,  and  temper.    The  Lay  Church 

*  Draft  Canon  iL,  July  2nd,  1884. 
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world  is  beginning  at  last  to  shake  off  its  Erastianism,  and  to  accept  our 
contention  that  whilst  Convocation  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Synod,  it 
welcomes  as  much  as  any  Civil  Assembly,  the  zeal  and  practical  gifts  and 
wise  co-operation  of  our  Lay  brethren.  And,  as  the  happy  result  of 
over  forty  years'  revived  work,  we  see  Convocation  gradually  re*acquini^ 
its  constitutional  place  in  all  ecclesiastical  legislation,  a  help  admittedly 
to  Parliament,  and  in  no  possible  sense  its  would-be  or  its  actual  rival. 
At  this  outlook,  so  different  from  our  own  early  one,  those  of  us  who 
have  been  priests  for  half  a  century,  can  but  thank  God  and  take 
courage  for  the  coming  years  we  shall  not  live  to  see. 


(2)  The  Relation  between  the  Different   Houses  of  Convoca- 
tion, AND  between  the  HoUSES  OF  CONVOCATION  AND    THE 

Houses  of  Laymen. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Espinell  Espin,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor 

of  the  Dioceses  of  Chester  and  Liverpool,  Prolocutor  of  the 

Convocation  of  York,  and   Rector  of  WolsinghanL 

We  must  all  allow  that  the  representative  assemblies  which  our  Church 
possesses  need  re-organization  no  less  than  reform.  As  regards  the 
reform  of  Convocation,  we  in  the  Northern  Province  have  indeed  made 
substantial  progress.  The  Lower  House  of  York  contains  now  eighty- 
four  members,  of  which  number  no  more  than  thirty  are  deans  and 
archdeacons,  sitting  virtute  officii.  The  elected  members,  fifty-four, 
exceed  the  official  members  considerably  in  number ;  and  io  practice 
exceed  them  more  decidedly  than  the  figures  would  suggest,  for  the 
elected  members  attend  much  better  than  the  official  class  do.  Our 
ten  dioceses  return  forty-seven  clergy  proctors,  whilst  the  twenty-four 
dioceses  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  send  no  more  than  forty-eight. 
Yet  no  doubt  in  our  Northern  Province,  no  less  than  in  your  Southern 
Province,  many  reforms  in  the  Convocation  are  still  required. 

But  beside  any  improvements  which  may  be  necessary  in  the  consti- 
tution of  these  and  other  representative  bodies,  it  is  urgently  necessary 
to  re-arrange  and  simplify  their  relations  to  each  other.  Look  at  the 
present  condition  of  things.  Our  Convocations  have  each  two  Upper 
Houses  of  Diocesan  Bishops,  and  two  Lower  Houses  of  Clergy.  Then 
each  Convocation  has  an  auxiliary  House  of  Laymen.  Six  houses,  all 
deliberating  and  resolving  separately !  And,  even  when  the  six  deal 
with  the  same  subjects,  and  are  in  substance  all  agreed  about  them,  yet 
the  resolutions  ultimately  reached  will  usually  differ  in  wording  or 
arrangement,  so  that  the  result — so  far  as  the  public  in  general  is  con- 
cerned— is  apt  to  be  ineffective.  And  then  we  have,  besides,  the  Central 
Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences,  which  has,  I  may  observe,  two  great 
advantages  over  all  the  others  :  it  covers  the  whole  area  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  it  brings  clergy  and  laity  face  to  face  to  debate  on 
equal  terms,  to  the  great  benefit  of  both. 

This  makes  seven  representative  bodies.  But  we  must  not  foiget  that 
we  have  also  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  whatever  other 
constitutional  rights  and  duties  they  may  have  there,  we  may,  at  any 
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rate,  affirm  that  one  purpose  of  their  presence  is  to  provide  ne  quid 
tcdesia  detrimenti  capiat  And  then,  finally,  there  are  business  meetings 
of  the  bishops  at  Lambeth,  as  to  which  I  have  known  it  said  that  they 
appear  to  issue  in  action  that  is  quite  independent  of  anything  that 
passes  in  Convocation  or  anywhere  else. 

Truly,  a  goodly  provision  of  representative  elements ! — elements 
which  severally  deserve  our  respect,  and  some  of  them  our  veneration. 
But  yet  it  is  a  provision  which,  from  the  independent  action  of  its 
several  parts,  is  utterly  wanting  in  concentrated  energy  and  efficiency. 
Representative  institutions  are  in  these  days  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
good  government  of  any  community.  We  possess  them  in  abundance. 
But  such  is  the  looseness  and  incoherence  of  their  formation — if 
formation  amongst  themselves  they  have  any  at  all — that  the  Church,  far 
from  being  safeguarded  by  them,  may  be  almost  said  through  them  to 
invite  attack.  It  is  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty  to  get  anything  through 
so  many  assemblies  meeting  at  different  and  varying  times  and  places. 
It  is  tedious  to  the  last  degree  to  get  even  the  most  necessary  reforms 
sanctioned  in  so  many  independent  quarters.  And  it  is  in  these  days 
certain  that  no  substantial  improvements  will  be  secured  except  through 
the  good  will  and  support — officially  obtained — of  those  who  are  chiefly 
concerned. 

Do  we  not  see  in  this  state  of  things  the  explanation  of  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  which  strike  us  when  we  look  at  the  way  in  which 
the  politicians  sometimes  deal  with  the  Church  and  her  interests  ? 
Churchmen  are  a  largely  preponderating  majority — an  increasing 
majority — in  the  country,  and  in  Parliament  also.  Yet  it  is  much  easier 
to  pass  laws,  to  put  into  operation  administrative  acts,  which  injure  the 
Church  than  it  would  be  to  do  the  same  for  (say)  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  Anything  legislative  or  executive  that  may  serve  a  turn 
in  politics  is  done  with  a  certain  audacity,  with  a  sense  of  sure  impunity, 
if  it  touch  the  Church  and  the  Church  only.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
recent  action  of  the  present  Government  as  regards  King's  College, 
London.  The  measure  is  so  plainly  a  mere  vote-catcher  that  there  is 
hardly  a  pretext  made  for  any  other  explanation,  and  the  College  is 
to  be  penalised  simply  and  solely  because  it  is  an  institution  belonging 
to  the  National  Church. 

No  one  in  these  days  can  tell  how  soon  and  how  suddenly  there  may 
come  on  a  crisis  which  will  tell  not  on  a  college,  but  on  the  whole 
Church.  You  may  not  seem  to  see  so  much  as  the  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  yet  a  storm  may  be  at  hand  which  shall  make 
wreck  even  of  ancient  and  deep-rooted  institutions,  unless  they  be 
strongly  entrenched  and  garrisoned.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
concentrate  and  organize  betimes. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? 

When  this  subject  was  discussed  at  the  Croydon  Church  Congress  in 
1877,  there  were  urgent  demands  from  various  quarters  that  the  laity 
should  have  a  recognized  place  in  our  Convocation.  In  old  days 
Parliament  might  be  considered  as  roughly  and  practically  representing 
the  laity  of  the  Church,  as  the  two  Convocations  did  the  clergy.  When 
the  last  general  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  took  place  in  1661,  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  Parliament  partook  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
administered  according  to  the  recently  settled  form,  excepting  only  the 
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Puritan  Prynne,  who  refused  to  kneel,  and  therefore  was  not  communi- 
cated.  It  is  needless  to  argue  that  this  state  of  things  is  utterly  and 
hopelessly  passed  away.  We  know  now  that  not  only  is  there  nothing 
to  prevent  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Parsee,  an  Atheist  from  sitting  and 
voting  in  Parliament,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  persons  are 
found  there.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  bond  fide  lay  members  of 
the  Church  have  now  no  constitutionally  recognized  place  in  the 
organization  either  of  Church  or  State.  We  may  be  very  well  content 
that  the  Parliament  of  the  three  Kingdoms  should  have  at  least  external 
control  over  the  concerns  of  that  which  claims  to  be  a  national 
institution ;  whilst  we  deem  it  none  the  less  evident  that  Romanists, 
Jews,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  are  not  the  persons  to  whom  we  can 
contentedly  intrust  what  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  internal  welfare  and 
the  spiritual  progress  of  the  Church  of  England. 

No  doubt  the  problem  would  be  completely  solved  by  assigning  their 
place  in  the  Provincial  Synods  to  elected  representatives  of  the  Church 
laity.  Nor  am  I  about  to  make  objections  thereto  in  principle.  The 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1867  appointed  a  committee  to  deal  with  the 
functions  and  relations  of  the  Synods  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  and 
in  the  report  of  that  committee  I  find  the  following  : — 

*'  Without  questioning  the  right  of  the  bishops  of  any  province  to 
meet  in  Synod  by  themselves,  and  without  affirming  that  the  presence 
of  others  is  esseotial  to  a  Provincial  Synod,  your  committee  recommend 
that,  whenever  no  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  already  exists,  it  should 
consist  of  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  of  representatives  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  in  each  diocese.''  "^  It  has  indeed  been  urged  that 
were  the  laity  thus  directly  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  Church, 
our  relations  to  Parliament  would  be  altered,  and  a  great  step  tak^ 
towards  a  severance  of  the  union  betwixt  Church  and  State.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  that.  If  such  a  mixed  Synod  of 
clergy  and  laity  would  be  the  best  governing  body  for  the  Church,  were 
the  Church  disestablished — and,  anyhow,  it  would  be  the  governing  body 
most  likely  to  come  into  existence — then  it  might  be  also  the  best 
organization  for  preventing  an  established  Church  from  being  dis- 
established. No  doubt,  safeguards  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  secure 
the  functions  of  the  *'  ecclesia  docens  *' ;  but. I  forbear  to  discuss  what 
these  safeguards  ought  to  be,  because  I  do  not  regard  such  enlargement 
of  our  Convocations  by  adding  to  them  a  lay  contingent  as,  at  present, 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Whether  in  itself  expedient  or 
not,  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  revolution,  and  one  that  will  not  be  easily 
or  speedily  brought  about.  We  want  arrangements  that  can  l>e  con^ 
trived  promptly. 

Yet  it  is  essential  to  our  safety  and. our  progress  that  our  laity  should 
be  brought  into  some  recognized  and  formal  share  and  voice  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church.  In  quieter  times  this  did  not  so  much 
matter.  The  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  secured  the  passage 
through  Parliament  of  any  measures  that  they  might  deem  expedient, 
such  as  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  of  1840,  which  swept  away  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  set  up  a  new  system,  based  on 

*  "Origin  and  History  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1867  and  1878.**  By  R. 
T.  Davidson,  Dean  of  Windsor.     Page  74. 
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Act  of  Parliament  alone,  and  did  this  apparently  without  any  protest 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  Convocation  had  not  then  re- 
covered its  voice.  We  may  safely  say  that  the  days  are.  gone  by  when 
the  Church  can  be  governed  by  bishops  acting  in  isolation,  and 
can  be  reformed  when  need  arises  by  Act  of  Parliament  alone. 

Another  suggestion,  which  would  carry  us  a  long  way  if  effect  were 
given  to  it,  and  which  appears  also  more  immediately  practical,  is  the 
fusion  of  the  two 'Convocations  into  one  National  Synod.  And  this  is 
by  no  means  a  strange  idea  to  Anglican  thought.  Our  Canon  139 
declares  in  its  title  that  '*  a  National  Synod  "  is  '*  the  Church  Repre- 
sentative.*' And  the  title  page  of  the  Latin  form  of  prayer,  used  at  the 
opening  of  a  session  of  Convocation— a  form  which  appears  to  have  been, 
nt  least,  revised  and  added  to  by  Archbishop  Matthew  Parker — directs 
that  it  is  to  be  solemnly  recited  in  both  Houses  of  the  Synod  of  Prelates 
and  other  clergy,  whether  provincial  or  national.  And  before  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  there  were  several  national  synods.  These,  however, 
were  held  under  the  presidency  of  papal  legates.  Thus,  in  a.d.  1237, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  papal  legate  Otho,  and  later,  in  1268^ 
the  legate  Othobon  presided  at  national  synods  in  S.  PauPs  Cathedral 
London,  at  which  both  our  archbishops  and  their  suffragans  were 
present.  Now,  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  these  synods  nothing  was 
discussed  except  merely  English  affairs.  The  specially  papal  interests 
were  not  touched ;  in  the  former  case,  indeed,  the  pope  is  never  so  much 
as  mentioned  after  the  exordium,  which  rehearses  the  legate's  commis- 
sion. The  reason  why  the  legatine  system  was  resorted  to  is  plain. 
Our  two  Metropolitans  were  for  generations  at  issue  as  regards  the 
primacy ;  and  independent  and  superior  authority  alone  could  bring 
them,  their  suffragans,  and  their  clergy  into  one  ecclesiastical  assembly. 
Attempts  were  indeed  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  York 
primate  and  his  clergy  at  synods  over  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury presided  as  Ugatus  ncUus ;  but  they  failed.  A  Ugatus  a  latere 
alone,  and  no  other  before  the  Reformation,  ever  brought  our  two 
Convocations  to  meet  together  as  a  national  council. 

This  being  so,  it  remains  to  consider  whether  there  is  in  existence 
amongst,  us  any  authority  which  could  bring  these  two  Provincial 
Convocations  to  sit  together  once  more  in  national  synod.  The  whole 
subject  has  been  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  gone  into  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  the  results  embodied 
in  a  letter,  printed  though  not  published,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  May,  1887.  There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that, 
ander  the  Act  of  Submission  of  1532,  neither  Convocation  can 
meet  without  the  royal  writ,  much  less  could  the  two  Convocations 
sit  together  in  national  synod.  But  the  bishop  concludes,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  Crown,  and  the  Crown  alone,  could  convoke  it. 
This,  perhaps,  is  what  might  have  been,  as  it  were  naturally, 
concluded  from  the  claims  succinctly  described  as  the  royal  supre- 
macy. Yet  the  precedents  are  not  so  abundant  and  determining 
9S  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected.  However,  in  i540f  the  king 
did  by  royal  writ  direct  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  the  whole  clergy  should  come  together  "in  synodum 
universaJem  "  to  consider  the  validity  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Cleves.     No  such   regular  synod,  however,  was  held.    The  king 
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would  not  wait  for  it.  The  royal  writ  was  dated  6th  July,  ami  on  the 
9th  the  clergy  subscribed  the  document  containing  the  answer  to  the 
king's  doubts.  There  was  not  time  even  for  the  writ  to  reach  York. 
The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  did  the  king's  bidding,  and  the  doca- 
nient  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  Carlisle,  the  Dean  of  York,  five  archdeacons,  and  others  of  Ae 
York  clergy.  No  doubt  these  chanced  to  be  in  London  at  the  time. 
This,  then,  though  no  precedent  of  a  formal  union  between  the  two 
Convocations,  certainly  does  seem  to  prove  that  the  Crown  was  held  to 
possess  the  same  power  that  the  Pope  formerly  exercised  through 
legates — that  of  summoning  an  universal  synod  of  our  Church. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  furnishes  more  condosife 
precedents.  The  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  four  provinces  m«  in 
General  Synod  in  1613,  in  1634,  in  1661,  and  again  in  1704.  On  the 
last  occasion,  says  Bishop  Stubbs,  '*  the  Queen's  letter  to  the  Irish 
archbishops  corresponds  exactly  with  those  issued  to  the  English 
Metropolitans  mutatis  mutandis^  except  in  so  far  as  all  are  to  cite  their 
clergy  to  S.  Patrick's."  And  he  adds,  '*  The  precedent  was  followed  in 
1869,"  when  the  affairs  of  the  Church  had  to  be  re-organized  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Disestablishment. 

The  Bishop  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  power  in  question  is 
inherent  in  the  Crown,  and  does  not  require  parliamentary  authorizatioo. 
Archbishop  Thomson,  whose  long  experience  as  President  of  the 
Northern  Convocation  and  as  a  Privy  Councillor  give  weight  to  his 
opinion,  expressed  himself  much  to  the  same  effect.*  Whether,  how- 
ever, any  ministry  would  in  these  days  advise  the  issue  of  such  a  writ  as 
would  authorize  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  summon  his  Convocation  to 
London,  and  to  fuse  it  there  with  that  of  Canterbury  in  a  national 
synod — that  is  another  question. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  conjecture,  I  should  myself  deem  it 
unlikely  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  would  sanction  any  general 
writ  for  combining  the  two  Convocations,  though  they  might  do  so  for 
some  special  purpose  or  some  great  emergency,  and  I  should  think  it 
quite  as  probable  that  this  liberty  would  be  conceded  by  one  political 
party  as  by  the  other.  Of  one  thing  we  may,  I  think,  be  assured :  that  the 
ancient  jealousies  and  conflicts  between  the  two  Metropolitans  and  their 
Provinces,  which  in  pre-Reformation  times  rendered  futile  all  attempts 
to  convoke  a  national  synod  by  national  authority,  would  dow  do 
longer  stand  in  the  way.  No  one  would  dream  of  obliterating  the 
provincial  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  abolishing  the 
ancient  privileges  and  rights  of  the  respective  Convocations.  But  the 
need  of  unity  in  counsel  and  action  is  urgent,  and  there  is  no  one 
measure  which  would  go  so  far  towards  meeting  that  need  as  that  the 
two  Provincial  Synods  should  meet,  deliberate,  and  resolve  simul  ai^ 
semel,  I  need  say  nothing  about  a  corresponding  union  between  the 
two  Provincial  Houses  of  Laymen.  There  is  no  constitutional  difficulty 
whatever  about  that.  The  two  archbishops  could  at  pleasure  summon 
the  two  Lay  Houses  to  meet  in  Westminster,  and  to  be  auxiliary  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  two  united  Convocations. 

Let  me,  in  the  last  place,  state  what  has  been  actually  accomplished. 

•  See  "York  Journal  of  Convocation  "  for  February,  1892,  pp.  43,  44. 
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Both  Convocations  have  passed  resolutions  identical  mutatis  mutandis^ 
and  I  believe  unanimous  also,  not  only  for  closer  relations  with  each 
other,  but  that  when  common  action  is  desired  both  Houses  of  both 
Provinces  should  meet  **  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House ; "  that  the 
members  of  the  two  Convocations  should  debate  in  common  but  vote 
separately,  no  resolution  being  deemed  to  be  carried  unless  agreed  to 
by  majorities  of  both;  that  such  resolutions  as  are  passed  at  the 
Conferences  be  reported  to  the  respective  Houses  at  Westminster  and 
York,  with  a  view  to  their  being  formally  adopted  as  Synodical  Acts. 

This  method  of  securing  co-operation  between  the  two  Convocations 
is  certainly  the  best  that  has  been  proposed,  and  leads  directly  to  yet 
more  effective  arrangements.  I  therefore  pass  by  other  plans  that  have 
been  tried  or  suggested,  such  as  proxies  or  deputations  from  York 
sitting  in  the  Canterbury  Convocation,  or  the  elaborate  scheme  of 
representative  delegations,  which  was  proposed  to  us  at  York  in 
February,  1887. 

The  union  of  both  Convocations  in  "  Committee  of  the  whole  House  " 
is,  then,  the  most  advanced  point  as  yet  reached.  No  occasion  has  up 
to  this  time  arisen  for  acting  upon  the  resolutions  which  adopted  this 
form  of  union,  but  everything  is  ready  for  action  upon  occasion.  Where 
are  these  joint  sittings  to  be  held  ?  Not,  surely,  in  some  large  room 
hired  for  the  occasion,  but  rather  in  the  Church  House,  within  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  Royal  Charter  for 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Church  House  mention  is  made  of  its  being 
used  by  the  "  Convocations "—  the  word  is  in  the  plural  number. 
When  the  National  Synod  next  meets,  after  an  interval  of  some  four 
centuries,  it  will  doubtless  assemble  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Church 
House  now  in  course  of  erection,  even  as  the  National  Synod  itself  may 
be  said  to  be  in  course  of  active  preparation.  Nor  could  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  accommodating  a  joint  sitting  of  the  two  Lay  Houses  within 
the  same  precincts. 

(3)   The    EstABLISHMENT    OF    A    CLOSER    CONNEXION    BETWEEN    THE 

ABOVE  Bodies,  and  the  Church's  Work  as  carried  on  by 
Existing  Organizations. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  House  of 
Laymen  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  **  The  best  means  of  securing  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Church,  at  once  fuller  and  more  compact,  and  of 
bringing  the  representative  and  deliberative  bodies  of  the  Church  into 
closer  connexion  with  her  practical  work,  with  special  references  to 
the  establishment  of  a  closer  connexion  between  the  above  bodies  and 
the  Church's  work,  as  carried  on  by  existing  organizations." 

This  is  a  large  subject,  and  whoever  suggested  it,  should  have  been 
made  to  write  this  paper  himself.  For  it  involves,  in  the  first  place,  a 
remodelling  of  the  older  portion  of  the  Church's  machinery,  viz.,  the 
Convocations;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  has  puzzled  wise  men  and  constitution -mongers  for  centuries  — 
the  correlation  of  the  deliberative  and  executive  bodies  in  a  constitutional 
Sute. 

A  fancy  constitution  is  tolerably  easy  to  construct  on  paper.     Every 
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deliberative  body  on  paper  is  exactly  fitted  for  the  work  it  has  to  do  ; 
every  executive  body  is  composed  of  able,  conscientious,  disinterested 
members,  well  up  to  their  work,  and  perfectly  informed  both  as  to  men 
and  things.  It  is  when  we  come  into  contact  with  actual  problems  and 
actual  men  that  our  trouble  begins.  If  we  are  to  do  any  real  good,  we 
must  look  actual  facts  in  the  face. 

The  Church  has  consisted  from  her  beginning,  and  must  consist  to 
her  end,  of  two  orders — clergy  and  laity.  In  the  Church  of  England 
the  former  are  represented,  with  whatever  imperfection,  in  the  Convoca- 
tions of  Canterbury  and  York.  These  are,  in  their  origin,  the  synods 
of  the  two  provinces,  and  come  down  to  us,  like  most  of  our  institutions, 
with  some  added  historical  characteristics.  They  bear  the  marks  of 
the  legislation  of  Edward  I.  in  1295,  who  attempted  to  make  them  part 
and  parcel  of  (or  at  least  coordinate  houses  with)  Parliament.  They 
also  bear  marks  of  the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  limitation  of 
their  sessions  to  the  period  during  which  Parliament  is  also  in  session. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  consists  of  an  Upper  House,  in  which 
all  the  twenty-four  bishops  of  the  province  sit ;  and  of  a  Lower  House, 
which  is  more  or  less  representative,  and  consists  of  158  members,  viz., 
all  the  twenty-four  deans,  all  the  sixty-three  archdeacons,  twenty-three 
proctors  for  twenty-three  chapters,  and  forty-eight  proctors  for  the 
10,798  incumbents,  the  unbeneficed  clergy  having  no  representatives  or 
votes.  The  Convocation  of  York  consists  of  ninety-four  members, 
/>.,  the  ten  bishops,  the  six  deans,  the  twenty-three  archdeacons,  seven 
proctors  for  as  many  chapters,  and  forty-seven  proctors  for  the  clei^y 
of  the  archdeaconries,  the  unbeneficed  clergy  being,  as  in  Canterbury, 
unrepresented,  and  having  no  votes.  The  parochial  clergy  are  better 
represented  in  York  than  in  C$interbury.  In  Canterbury,  their  proctors 
form  less  than  one- third  of  the  Lower  House,  while  in  York  they  form 
much  more  than  one-half.  In  York,  two  proctors  are  sent  to  Con- 
vocation for  each  archdeaconry.  This  is  an  arrangement  of  old  standing, 
and  though  it  might  be  in  the  abstract  desirable  to  adopt  the  same  in 
Canterbury,  custom  and  precedent  have  hitherto  interposed  an  effectual 
barrier  against  so  doing.  With  this  exception  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion is  the  same  in  both  provinces,  and  any  remarks  I  make  on  one  of 
the  Convocations  may  serve  sufficiently  well  for  both. 

Both  Convocations  are,  as  will  have  been  seen,  largely  filled  with  the 
**  dignified  "  clergy.  In  fact,  as  representative  assemblies,  they  exhibit 
the  ideas  of  the  fifteenth  century,  rather  than  those  of  the  nineteenth. 
We  must  not,  however,  be  misled  here  by  a  false  analogy.  In  the 
political  sphere  we  are  all  too  well  acquainted  with  the  evils  of  unequal 
representation.  The  inequality  of  Church  representation  is  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  which  produces  so  much  mischief  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  it  is  rather  a 
preponderance  of  the  representation  of  those  who  are,  at  any  rate  in 
theory,  the  most  distinguished  than  an  inequality  in  the  representation  of 
equals.  There  is  something,  after  all,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  ideas 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  give  them 
up  at  once  in  favour  of  those  of  the  nineteenth.  Those  who  live  into 
the  twentieth  century  may  possibly  see  the  tide  of  public  opinion  flow 
in  a  direction  the  very  opposite  of  that  in  which,  with .  such  great 
self-satisfaction,  it  is  now— or  was  till  lately — flowing. 
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We  have,  then,  for  the  representation  of  the  clergy  in  the  two  provinces, 
four  *'  Houses  *'  to  deal  with. 

Now  for  the  representation  of  the  laity.  In  former  days,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  bodies  of  which  the  members  were  necessarily 
professed  Churchmen ;  and  until  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Acts  (1829^ 
the  admission  of  the  Jews  (1859),  and  now  of  even  professed  unbelieversi 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  the  want  of  direct  representation  of  the 
laity  of  the  Church  was  not  keenly  felt.  In  a  rough  and  ready — and 
truly  English — manner,  Parliament  (Lords,  and  Commons)  represented 
the  laity,  and  the  requirement  that  all  Church  legislation  should  obtain 
the  assent  of  Parliament  before  it  acquired  legal  effect  was  in  accordance 
with  primitive  principles,  according  to  which  the  assent  of  the  laity  was 
requisite  for  the  full  validity  of  Church  legislation.  In  the  year  1857, 
the  Church  at  last  began  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
living  in  a  changed  state  of  affairs,  thought  it  over,  and  discussed  it  at 
intervals  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  at  last,  in  1885,  took  a  decided 
step.  In  that  year,  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  passed  the  series 
of  resolutions,  under  which  the  House  of  Laymen  for  that  province 
was  constituted.  The  House  of  Laymen  for  the  province  of  York 
was  constituted  some  few  years  later,  and  met  for  the  first  time  under 
the  presidency  of  the  present  Archbishop. 

These  two  Houses,  with  the  Convocations,  of  which  they  form  no  part, 
make  up  a  total  of  six  deliberative  bodies  for  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  when  I  add  that  the  two  provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury  are 
independent  of  one  another,  that  the  Houses  of  Laymen  can  only  com- 
municate with  Convocation  through  their  respective  archbishops ;  and 
further,  that  while  the  Convocations  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
Constitution,  the  Houses  of  Laymen  are  extra-legal,  it  will  appear  very 
plain  to  all  Churchmen  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  do  before  we  can 
make  the  constitution  of  the  Church  both  full  and  compact,  and  can 
bring  these  bodies  into  close  connexion  with  the  Church's  work. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  at  the  outset  that  these  representative 
and  deliberative  bodies  can  have  no  moral  power  of  directing  and  organ- 
izing the  Church*s  work,  unless  they  are  in  harmonious  and  effective 
cooperation  one  with  another,  and  possess  a  consequent  strength  which 
can  give  moral  force  to  their  initiative.  Can  we,  and,  if  we  can,  how 
can  we  make  this  representation  at  once  fuller  and  more  compact  ?  Let 
us  consider  this  with  respect  to — 

(i)  The  Upper  Houses  of  Convocation. 

(2)  The  Lower  Houses  of  Convocation. 

(3 )  The  Houses  of  laymen. 

With  regard  to  (i)  the  Upper  Houses  of  Convocation,  nothing  (with 
one  exception,  which  I  will  mention  later  on)  can  be  fuller  or  more 
compact  than  the  present  system  ;  for  the  diocesan  bishops  are  not  only 
all  represented,  but  all  actually  sit,  the  numbers  being,  in  Canterbury 
twenty-four,  and  in  York  ten. 

With  regard  to  (3)  the  Houses  of  Laymen,  each  of  these  is  a  body 
of  about  one  hundred  members,  elected  by  the  lay  members  of  the  several 
diocesan  conferences,  these  members  of  diocesan  conferences  having 
been  themselves  elected  under  a  suffrage  wider  than  any  known  to  the 
State,  including,  as  it  does,  in  some  dioceses  the  female  vote.  Such  a 
representation  may  be  said  to  be  both  full  and  compact. 
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The  crucial  difficulties  lie  with  (2)  the  Lower  Houses  of  Convocation7 
The  chief  difficulties  are  two  :  the  alleged  inadequate  representation  of 
the  beneficed  cleigy,  a  difficulty  which  is  most  felt  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury ;  and  the  total  non-representation  of  the  unbeneficed  clei^y. 
This  latter  difficulty  is  felt  in  both  provinces,  but  more  in  Canterbury 
than  in  York,  and  in  the  former  province  more  keenly  in  London  than 
in  any  other  diocese.  In  this  last  diocese,  the  unbeneficed  clergy 
outnumber  the  beneficed  by  thirty-six.  Here,  again,  we  may  make 
very  valuable  paper  reforms.  The  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  has  prepared  an  excellent  scheme  ;  the  result  of  years  of 
patient  study  of  what  is  required  in  order  to  bring  up  the  representation 
of  the  parochial  clergy  to  the  standard  of  modern  ideas.  Its  chief 
features  are : — (i)  The  increase  of  the  representation  of  the  parochial 
clergy  from  forty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  four,  with  the  suggested, 
but  scarcely  recommended,  concession  of  the  franchise  to  *' certain 
licensed  curates ; "  and  (2)  the  representation  (as  in  York)  by  arch- 
deaconries instead  of  dioceses. 

Could  all  this  be  carried  out,  a  reasonable  satisfaction  would  be  given 
to  a  legitimate  desire.  But  custom  and  prescription  have  hardened  and 
crystallized  the  old  forms  of  representation  until  they  have  become  (or 
are  thought  to  have  become)  unalterable,  while  the  enforced  silence  of 
Convocation  for  135  years  (from  17 17  to  1852)  has  prevented  that  in- 
sensible **  slow  broadening  down  "  of  liberty  **  from  precedent  to  pre- 
cedent "  which  has  been  so  advantageous  to  the  State.  In  1852  Convoca- 
tion recovered  her  power  of  speech  :  but  as  to  representation,  she  was  150 
years  behind  the  State.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
Church  ;  and  she  is  in  this  further  difficulty  that  no  responsible  leader, 
lay  or  clerical,  can  be  got  to  advise  action  in  the  matter.  The  House 
of  Laymen,  with  all  possible  goodwill  to  the  cause,  appointed  a 
committee  in  1889  to  consider  the  matter.  On  July  4th  in  that  year, 
that  Committee  reported  that  they  had  *' adopted  the  following 
resolution : — 

**  That  after  full  consideration  of  the  question  referred  to  the  House 

by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  and  feeling  that  the  weight  of  opinion  is — 

"  (i)  That  Convocation  has  not  the  power  of  changing  its  own 

constitution  ; 

•*  (2)  That  the  Archbishop's  office  does  not  carry  with  it  the 

inherent  power  of  making  such  a  change  ; 

**  (3)  That  the  Crown  has  probably  the  power  of  effecting  such  a 

change  by  prerogative,  subject,  as  your  Committee  suppose,  to  the 

advice  of  ministers ; 

'^  Your  Committee  think  that  no  effectual  reform  can  be  carried  out 
without  the  intervention  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
consider  it  expedient  that  further  action  should  be  taken  at  present." 

There  stands  the  wall  across  the  path  of  what  is  called  the  reform  of 
Convocation.  At  present  it  is  unscalable;  can  we  get  round  it?  In 
other  words,  is  there  anything  that  could  be  done  now,  without  our 
going  to  Parliament,  or  Parliament  being  able  to  say  yea  or  nay  to  us  ? 
With  much  trepidation,  I  venture  to  make  two  suggestions.  The  first 
may  appear  to  be  a  small  affair ;  the  second  will  be  acknowledged  to 
be  on  a  large  scale. 

My  first  suggestion  concerns  the  purity  of  the  representation  of  the 
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second  order  of  the  clergy.  I  urge,  then,  the  exclusion  of  the  suffragan 
bishops  from  the  Lower  House,  where  they  are  an  anomaly.  I  continue 
to  wonder  at  the  patience  of  the  clergy  in  tolerating  this  anomaly. 
The  virtues  and  talents  of  the  suifragan  bishops  who  sit  in  the 
Lower  House  contribute,  no  doubt,  to  blind  the  clergy  to  the 
irregularity  of  presbyters  being  represented  by  bishops«  I  shall  be 
told,  of  course,  as  I  have  been  told  before,  that  the  suffragan  bishops 
who  sit  in  the  Lower  House  are  also  archdeacons,  and  that  they  take 
their  seats  there  by  right.  This  I  grant ;  but  I  say,  in  answer,  that 
archdeacons  should  not  be  made  suffragan  bishops.  If  there  are  not  too 
many  archdeacons,  their  time  must  be  filled  up  already  with  their  archi- 
diaconal  functions,  and  they  cannot  have  any  spare  time  to  give  to 
episcopal  functions  without  neglecting  their  other  duties.  The  duties 
of  the  two  offices  are  distinct.  Let  bishops  be  bishops,  and  archdeacons 
archdeacons.  The  proper  place  for  suffragan  bishops  is  in  the  Upper 
House,  with  leave  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote. 

My  second  suggestion  covers  a  wider  field.  Not  very  long  after  the 
silencing  of  Convocation  in  the  last  century  there  appeared  the  first 
germs  of  that  religious  society  which,  through  all  its  transformations, 
from  the  simple  despotism  of  its  founder  to  its  now  complicated  organi- 
zation, has  always  held  at  least  to  the  name  of  John  Wesley. 
Whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  as  a  religious  system,  the  business- 
like ability  with  which  it  has  been  administered  is  incontestable,  and  its 
power  of  adapting  its  government  to  its  growing  necessities  is  very 
remarkable.  What  I  want  particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  to,  is  the  simple  process  by  which  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  has 
met  a  great  difficulty,  a  difficulty  resembling  in  many  respects  that  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  the  present  moment.  It  found  itself  hampered 
by  a  hard  and  fast  constitution  made  by  Wesley  himself  in  1 784,  well 
adapted  to  its  then  circumstances,  but  still  more  inadequate  to  its  modern 
requirements  than  our  own  Convocations.  With  admirable  tact  it 
gradually  developed  the  Conference  in  ways  unknown  to  Wesley ;  but 
at  the  same  time  retained  for  legislative  purposes  the  original  form, 
under  which  it  still  acts  and  gives  legal  force  to  its  decisions.  I  quote, 
from  his  interesting  book  on  ''  Church  Organizations,"  Dr.  Rigg's  lucid 
account  of  the  Methodist  "Conference.**     (Page  223.) 

"The  Conference  itself — that  is,  the  annual  assembly  which  governs 
the  whole  Connexion — has,  like  the  local  organizations  of  the  Connexion, 
grown  up  into  its  present  form  and  functions  according  to  the  suggestions 
of  necessity  or  pressing  convenience.  The  Conference  cannot  alter  the 
'  Rules  of  the  Society,'  or  the  settlement  of  the  chapels,  or  the  provisions 
of  the  Deed  of  Declaration,  by  which,  in  1784,  it  was  by  Mr.  Wesley 
legally  constituted  and  defined.  Before  that  date  the  Conference  was 
the  annual  assembly  of  such  of  Mr.  Wesley's  preachers  as  he  called 
together  to  take  counsel  with  himself.  In  1784  he  gave  it  a  legal 
constitution,  and  certain  authority  and  rights  in  regard  to  the  chapels  of 
the  Connexion,  and  the  appointment  and  disciplinary  control  of  the 
preachers.  These  rights,  and  others  with  which  the  Conference  has  in 
various  ways  been  invested,  have  received  the  fullest  and  most  explicit 
recognition  from  the  highest  legal  tribunals  of  the  country.  The  Con- 
ference  at  the  present  time  combines  two  functions :  it  is,  in  part,  an 
assembly  of  co-pastors,  annually  meeting  to  exercise  mutual  discipline 
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and  to  take  mutual  counsel  in  regard  to  such  questions  as  are  specifically 
pastoral  subjects ;  and,  in  part,  it  is  a  conjoint  assembly  of  ministeis  and 
lay  brethren,  convened  to  receive  reports  and  to  deliberate  and  determine 
in  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Connexion.  All  the  points  as  to 
its  ord^  and  method  of  procedure,  and  the  classes  of  questions  to  be 
dealt  with  respectively  in  the  two  distinct  but  correlated  sessions,  are 
exactly  defined.  In  the  first  capacity — as  the  assembly  of  co-pastors — it 
sits  for  about  a  fortnight,  in  the  second^-as  the  assembly  of  representative 
ministers  and  representative  laymen — for  a  week,  the  Conference  being 
throughout  both  terms  of  session  regarded  as  one  continuous  assembly. 
Between  1&78  and  1890  (inclusive^  the  two  sessions  were  consecutive. 
Now  the  representative  mixed  assenfibly  occupies  the  intermediate  wedc, 
the  co-pastoral  session  meeting  in  the  first  and  third  weeks.  The  legal 
body  which  gives  unity  and,  in  a  sense,  identity  to  the  Conference 
in  both  the  sessions  is  what  is  called  the  '  Legal  Conference  ' — a  body 
of  one  hundred  ministers,  constituted  and  perpetuated  in  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  Mr,  \Vesley's  *  Deed  of  Declaration,*  already  referred 
to,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  necessary  legal  form  and  solemnity, 
endorses  and  adopts  what  has  been  done  in  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Conference." 

We  can  rec(^nize  in  this  account  almost  the  very  materials  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  The  '*  I.,egal  Conference  "  (of^en  described  as  the 
l^gal  Hundred)  is  not  very  unlike  our  Convocations.  Nor  is  the 
actual  Conference  of  representative  ministers  and  representative  laymen 
very  unlike  the  enlarged  and  more  fully  representative  Convocation 
advocated  by  the  Lower  House  of  Canterbury,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Houses  of  Laymen. 

It  would  be  premature  to  work  out  this  scheme  in  detail  on  the 
])resent  occasion,  but  before  passing  on,  I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no 
legal  or  external  difficulty  in  putting  it  into  practice;  for  the  larger 
body,  or  General  Assembly,  if  I  might  so  call  it,  would  be  a  purely 
voluntary  and  extra-legal  body ;  and  if  the  idea  met  with  approval, 
it  would  not  "  pass  the  wit  of  man  "  to  elaborate  and  put  into  practice. 
Why  should  we  not  have  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  its  three  Houses,  (i)  of  all  the  bishops,  diocesan 
and  suffragan ;  (2)  of  representative  priests  (or  presbyters,  if  you 
choose  to  **  write  it  large  ") ;  and  (3)  of  representative  laity  ?  Then, 
when  the  business  of  the  General  Assembly  is  concluded,  let  the  ancient 
Convocations,  informed  and  fortified  by  the  deliberations  of  the  larger 
assembly,  gather  together  and  promulge  what  has  been  agreed  upon, 
as  the  act  of  the  "Church  of  England  by  representation." 

The  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  on  the  first  part  of  the  subject  are, 
that  any  application  to  Parliament  for  tlie  reform  of  Convocation  would 
be  jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ;  that  a  voluntary  scheme 
of  enlarged  representation,  such  as  I  have  sketched  out,  is  feasible,  and 
ought  to  be  entertained  and  worked  out  "  without  haste  and  without 
rest ; "  and  that  in  the  meantime  much  may  be  done,  by  friendly  con- 
ference and  mutual  recognition,  to  make  the  present  representative  bodies 
of  the  Church  much  more  efficient  than  they  are  now.  To  this  end  there 
must  be  a  frank  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  great  and 
irrevocable  change  in  the  internal  government  of  the  Church  caused  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Houses  of  I-,aymen.  The  clergy  must  understand 
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that  henceforward  it  will  be  practically  impossible  for  any  proposed 
measure  to  be  accepted  by  the  Church  at  large,  or  to  have  a  chance  of 
being  accepted  by  Parliament,  unless  it  has  been  previously  approved  by 
the  Houses  of  Laymen.  Harmony  among  the  existing  representative 
and  deliberative  bodies  and  a  workman-like  arrangement  of  business 
amongst  them  are  indispensable. 

The  first  part  of  my  subject  has  necessarily  occupied  much  more  time 
than  the  second.  It  is  by  far  the  most  important,  for,  unless  we  have 
strong  and  respected  central  bodies,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  close  connexion  between  them  and  the  Church's  work.  But,  given 
the  central  bodies,  to  whom  respect  is  not  only  due  but  freely  given, 
the  rest  will  follow  naturally.  "  The  Church's  work  "  may  be  roughly 
put  under  the  following  heads: — (i)  Missions  abroad;  (2)  Social 
questions  at  home ;  (3)  The  Preparation  of  Legislation.  In  all  these 
respects  the  Church  desires  closer  connexion  between  her  legislative  and 
her  executive  bodies.  How  is  this  to  be  attained  ?  It  cannot  be  attained 
in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  attained  by  the  State,  1.^.,  by  appointing 
members  of  the  Oovemment  to  be  heads  of  each  public  department,  or 
each  society  as  it  would  be  in  Church  affairs.  Nor  can  we  have 
representatives  of  Church  Societies  in  the  Convocations  or  Houses  of 
laymen.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  societies  were  to  agree  to 
receive  members  of  the  Convocations  or  Houses  of  Laymen  officially 
on  their  committees,  this  would  involve  the  deliberative  bodies  in 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  societies :  a  responsibility 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  take  upon  themselves. 

But  a  good  deal  might  be  done,  even  as  things  are  at  present, 
towards  bringing  the  two  into  practical,  if  not  formal  connexion.  To 
take  (i)  Foreign  Missions.  The  Boards  of  Missions  would,  I  think,  be 
much  strengthened  if  it  were  made  clear  to  the  public,  that  the 
•'presbyters"  who  are  members  of  them,  were  chosen  by  the  Convocations. 
And,  they  would  be  still  further  strengthened,  if  the  Lay  Members  were 
elected  by  the  Houses  of  Laymen. 

Again,  to  take  an  instance  in  (2)  Social  Questions.  Suppose  that  a 
crisis  were  to  arise,  say,  on  the  question  of  religious  education  in  public 
elementary  schools.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  might  meet  the  crisis.  They  would  probably,  in  the  first  place, 
wish  to  create  a  committee  to  inform  and  advise  them  on  the  subject, 
consisting  of,  say,  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  able  men.  They  could  form 
such  a  committee  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  out  of  their  own  heads,  as 
one  may  say,  or  they  could  invite  each  of  the  several  representative 
bodies  to  choose  a  few  able  men,  either  from  their  own  respective 
ranks,  or  from  a  wider  circle.  The  individuals  might  possibly  be 
substantially  the  same  by  either  mode  of  choice ;  but  the  moral  weight 
of  the  committee  would  be  vastly  greater  in  the  latter,  than  in  the 
former  case.  In  the  former,  the  committee  would  stand  alone,  represent- 
ing nobody.  In  the  latter,  it  would  be  largely  representative  of  the 
Church's  own  chosen  representatives,  apd  would,  from  the  first,  have 
that  moral  support  from  within  the  Church,  which  in  the  former  case 
it  would  lack. 

I^astly,  in  (3)  the  Preparation  of  Legislation,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
shall  make  no  progress  in  this  respect  in  Parliament  if  proposed  measures 
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are  only  brought  before  the  Convocations  and  Houses  of  Laymen  on 
the  eve  of  introduction  into  Parliament,  or,  as  is  more  usually  the  case, 
after  they  have  been  introduced  there.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
matured  in  the  Convocations  and  Houses  of  Laymen  first,  and  dien 
brought  into  Parliament  as  the  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  Church  at 
large. 

A  friendly  critic  of  the  Church  of  England  writes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  outsider  in  the  following  words : — ^'  The  consent  of  Pariiament 
to  measures  prepared  by  a  representative  organization,  which  consisted 
not  only  of  clergymen,  but  also,  in  due  co-ordination  as  well  as  subor- 
dination, of  laymen,  would  be  little  more  than  a  legal  formality,  whereas 
now  a  lay  parliament  b  tempted  to  dissent  from  a  clerical  convocation. 
Such  a  merely  clerical  convocation  can  have  no  national  character,  and 
very  little  weight  for  purposes  of  Church  reform.  A  Church  assembly 
which  included  an  adequate  lay  element,  representative  of  a  true  and 
national  lay-fellowship,  would  be  recognized  as  the  legitimate  national 
representation  of  the  Church  of  England."     (Dr.  Rigg.) 

How  feeble  is  the  Church  of  England  at  present  in  Parliament ! 

How  irresistible  would  be  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  should 
make  himself  there  the  voice  of  the  mature  opinion  of  the  Churchmen 
of  England  I 

ADDRESSES, 
(i)  The  Reform  of  Convocation. 

Rev.  William  Cunningham,  D.D.,  D.Sc,  Vicar  of  S.  Mary 
the  Great,  Cambridge  ;  Professor  of  Economical  Science,  King's 
College,   London ;    Proctor  in  Convocation ;    and  Professor  of 

Moral   Philosophy,  Cambridge. 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  I  say  a  few  words  upon  the  reform  of  Convocation,  because 
it  is  a  subject  about  which  I  have  so  little  enthusiasm.  It  does  appear  from  the  papers 
we  have  heard  to-day  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  reform  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  Convocation  are  exceedingly  great.  After  all  we  have  heard  to-day  in  regard 
to  that  ancient  house,  it  seems  that  the  difficulties  felt  as  to  admitting  a  representation 
of  the  non-beneficed  clergy,  and  the  admission  of  the  laity  are  so  great,  that  I  hardly  look 
for  an  effective  solution  within  any  reasonable  time.  Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  more  desir- 
able to  turn  attention  rather  to  those  arrangements  by  which  we  may  get  round  the  ccm- 
stitution,  and  by  which,  without  having  formal  constitutional  changes,  we  might  have 
something  equally  effective.  One  difficulty  with  regard  to  any  reform  of  Convocation 
is  this,  that  a  very  large  number  of  people  seem  to  think  it  is  not  worth  doing,  and  that 
is  to  some  extent  my  view.  I  speak  with  hesitation,  being  a  young  member,  but  my 
opinion  on  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  set  about  any  oonstitutionai 
reform  in  that  House  ;  but  not  for  the  reason  which  weighs  in  many  minds,  and  which 
may  account  for  the  exceedingly  small  attendance  to-day — that  it  is  a  mere  debating 
society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  that  for  a  body  which  has  no  coercive 
powers,  the  work  done  by  Convocation  has  been  most  interesting  and  important.  It 
can  do  very  valuable  work,  partly  in  the  forming  of  opinion,  and  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, in  putting  in  shape  definite  and  practical  schemes,  which  may  be  subsequently 
taken  up  and  voluntarily  worked  out  and, applied  so  that  I  believe  the  work  which  Con- 
vocation has  been  doing,  even  without  coercive  powers,  is  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
of  none  the  less  value  because  it  is  unpretentious.     My  feeling  is  that  what  we  really 
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want,  is  to  try  and  draw  in  a  very  much  larger  circle,  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  which  Convocation  is  already  doing, 
and  doing  well. 

Let  me  point  to  one  or  two  things  which  are  being  done  by  Convocation,  which 
seem  to  me  very  important.  So  far  as  the  work  of  the  Church  as  a  teacher  is  concerned, 
the  improvement  of  the  references  in  Reference  Bibles  is  a  very  important  thing  indeed, 
about  which  the  Lower  House  has  bestirred  itself.  I  think  it  will  do  more  than  any 
single  thing  to  help  on  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible.  Another  thing  which  I 
think  is  most  important,  is  to  take  steps  to  remove  any  blot  from  the  Prayer-book, 
sucli  as  the  service  for  the  Queen's  accession  is  felt  by  many  to  be.  This  also  we  have 
been  engaged  on.  Further  than  that,  there  is  the  work  which  was  done  with  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  fees ;  this  is  a  subject  which  occasionally  gives  rise  to  grievance,  and  it  is 
a  grievance  which  can  be  set  at  rest.  Then  with  r^^d  to  proper  scheduling  of 
Church  property,  and  the  proper  drawing  of  Church  trusts,  these  are  matters  of  the 
highest  importance  from  every  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me,  as  many  people  as 
possible  should  be  brought  to  care  about  these  matters,  to  interest  themselves 
actively  in  them,  and  to  get  an  intelligent  understanding  about  them.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  can  be  effected  by  any  mere  reform  of  representation.  That  seems  ludicrously 
inadequate  to  effect  the  result  We  talk  about  representative  government,  but  it  seems 
to  me  representative  government  is  an  exceedingly  clumsy  method  of  government  at 
the  best,  and  the  question  does  sometimes  arise  how  far  representative  government  is 
played  out.  When  that  question  can  be  raised,  as  it  has  been  raised,  half  in  jest,  too 
much  of  late,  need  we  trouble  about  reform  of  the  constitution  and  the  proportion  of 
representatives?  I  should  aim  at  something  which  I  regard  as  more  frankly  demo- 
cratic than  any  possible  re-arrangement  of  representation ;  that  we  should,  if  possible, 
by  means  of  the  printing  press  and  the  post  office,  bring  the  whole  of  the  clergy, 
beneficed  and  unbeneficed,  into  immediate  contact  with  the  work  of  Convocation. 
That  I  regard  as  frankly  democratic. 

In  the  old  Greek  cities  there  was  an  opportunity  for  all  citizens  to  take  part  in  state 
business ;  and  I  believe  that  in  a  great  and  complicated  institution  like  the  Church  of 
England,  it  would  be  possible,  with  a  very  little  trouble  indeed,  for  all  the  clei^  of 
the  Church  to  be  effectively  informed  of  the  work  of  Convocation,  and  enabled  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  its  proceedings,  and  through  their  representatives  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  their  views  felt.  That  is  what  I  think  can  be  done,  and  I 
think  it  would  carry  us  much  further  in  the  way  of  effective  self-government  than  any 
mere  change  in  the  proportion  of  officials  and  elected  proctors  in  Convocation. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  business  wlych  can  come  before  Convocation.  A  good 
deal  of  it  is  routine  business.  Every  now  and  again  we  have  to  address  the  Crown. 
I  look  forward  with  horror  to  this  process  of  addresang  the  Crown.  There  is  always 
somebody  who  gets  up  and  says  that  some  sentence  refers  to  a  very  important  point,  and 
that  we  ought  to  express  our  opinion  upon  it  strongly,  and  he  moves  to  insert  the  word 
**  very."  Someone  else  gets  up  and  says  we  ought  to  preserve  a  dignified  position, 
and  he  moves  to  leave  out  some  other  word,  and  then  we  get  into  a  hopeless 
mess  over  the  gnunmar.  I  think  addresses  to  the  Crown  are  necessary,  and  that  the 
desire  to  get  the  address  into  as  good  a  shape  as  possible  is  commendable ;  but  still  it 
is  one  of  the  penalties  of  attending  Convocation  to  which  I  and  other  members  submit 
as  patiently  as  may  be.  In  that  I  think  there  need  be  no  desire  to  take  a  part ;  but 
in  all  else  the  clergy  generally  may  take  part  if  they  like.  A  good  deal  of  the  time  of 
Convocation  is  occupied  with  raising  grievances  by  petition  or  by  gravamen.  This 
opportunity  is  already,  I  think,  open  to  all  clergy — the  right  to  bring  matters  before 
Convocation  by  means  of  petition  ;  in  that,  they  may  have  a  part.     By  far  the  most 
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important  part  of  the  work  of  Convocation,  however,  is  in  the  domain  of  redressing 
evils  that  have  been  pointed  out.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter,  and  the  presentation  of  reports  to  Convocation,  with  a 
draft  of  resolutions  to  be  proposed  on  the  subject.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  at  all  events,  these  reports  are  held  over  a  considerable  time  .after 
they  have  been  presented  to  Convocation.  Thev  are  then  public  property.  It  is  open 
to  any  clergyman  of  the  Church,  or  any  layman,  to  obtain  these  reports  at  a  very  small 
expense  to  himself  individually — although  the  expense  of  circulating  them  all  over  the 
Church  would  be  considerable — and  thus  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  Convocation 
if  he  wants  to.  I  do  wish  that  everybody  would  try  thus  to  take  part  in  the  bosiness 
of  Convocation,  as  it  is,  with  the  opportunities  he  already  has,  and  would  use  these 
opportunities ;  and  I  am  sure  if  this  was  done  widely,  the  question  of  the  reform 
of  the  constitution  would  not  arise. 

By  some  such  means,  as  this,  I  believe,  if  it  were  better  worked — effectively  and 
seriously  worked — the  difficulty  about  the  co-ordinate  bodies,  the  two  Provinces,  etc, 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  set  at  rest.  By  the  circulation  oi  reports  emanating  from 
one  House  among  the  members  of  the  other,  by  circulation  of  draft  resolutions  which 
are  to  come  before  one  House  among  the  members  of  the  other  House,  a  great  deal  of 
that  want  of  congruity  in  the  action  taken  by  these  various  bodies  would  be  removed. 
If  they  had  the  same  documents  before  them,  and  were  discussing  the  same  resolutions, 
there  would  be  such  unity  that  the  question  of  formal  co-operation  would  be  much 
less  important  than  at  present.  I  stand  not  to  urge  tfny  scheme  for  the  formal 
revision  of  the  constitution  of  Convocation,  but  simply  to  urge  upon  those  who  are  here, 
and  those  whom  my  words  may  reach,  that  they  should,  as  far  as  possible,  take  every 
facility  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Convocation  as  it  is,  so  that  as  lar)ge 
a  number  of  the  members  of  this  Church  as  possible  may  take  an  active  and  intelligent 
interest  in  everything  that  concerns  it. 


(2)  The  Relation  between  the  Different  Houses  of  Convoca- 
tion,  AND  between  the   HoUSES  OF    CONVOCATION   AND   THK 

Houses  of  Laymen. 

The  Worshipful  P.  V.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL,D.,  Chancellor  of 

the   Diocese  of    Manchester,   Member  of   the   House  of 

Laymen  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury'. 

Tub  branch  of  this  morning's  subject  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  is  the 
relation  between  the  different  Houses  of  Convocation,  and  between  the  Houses  of 
Convocation  and  the  Houses  of  Laymen.  I  am  precluded  from  expressing  the  assent 
which  I  would  gladly  give  to  the  general  drift  of  the  remarks  already  made  on  the 
other  branches  of  the  subject,  or  the  dissent  which  I  should  feel  bound  to  record  in 
reference  to  not  a  few  details,  and  I  shall,  I  feel  sure,  be  pardoned  if,  as  a  layman,  I 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  relation  between  the  Convocations«nd  the  Houses  of  Laymen 
— a  topic  in  itself  more  than  enough  to  occupy  the  fifteen  minutes  at  my  disposal. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  bodies  whose  relation  to  one  another  we  have 
to  consider  ?  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  Convocations  of  the  two  Provinces — 
bodies  which  have  existed  in  their  present  form  for  six  hundred  years,  while  they 
represent  the  assemblies  of  our  Church  of  many  previoiis  centuries.  They  are 
part  and  parcel  of  our  Constitution.  To  use  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Coleridge. 
"  Ihey  are  as  old  as  Parliament,  and  as  independent."    The  right  of  sitting  in  them. 
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and  of  voting  for  the  elective  members  of  the  Lower  Houses,  are  legal  rights  of 
which  the  courts  of  law  will  take  cognizance.  Their  functions  are  recognized  and 
definite,  though  it  is  true  that  their  powers  are  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  25  Henry  VIII.,  c  19,  which  lay  down  that  the  Convocations  can  nuike  no 
canon  or  ordinance  without  the  consent  and  licence  of  the  Crown,  and  even 
with  that  consent  and  licence  can  make  no  canon  or  ordinance  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm.  They  cannot,  therefore,  alter  our 
ecclesiastical  laws  without  a  concurrent  Act  of  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Houses  of  Laymen  are  of  recent  creation — that  of  the  Southern  Province  having 
been  formed  in  1886,  and  that  of  the  Northern  Province  only  a  year  or  two  ago. 
They  have  no  legal  or  constitutional  status,  and  no  legal  powers  of  any  description. 
The  members  of  them  have  no  rights  as  such,  and  the  electors  to  them  have,  in  like 
manner,  no  constitutional  rights  of  franchise.  They  are  purely  voluntary  bodies. 
The  Archbishops  can,  at  will,  alter  their  constitution,  -  or  suspend  their  sittings 
altogether.  The  Southern  House  was  the  outcome  of  a  scheme  adopted  by  t]|^ 
Canterbury  Convocation  in  July,  1885.  This  scheme  proposed  that  the  House 
should  be  consulted  by  the  Archbishop,  at  his  discretion,  on  all  subjects  which 
ordinarily  occupied  the  attention  of  Convocation,  except  the  definition  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  faith  or  doctrine  of  the  Church.  But  it  ivas  also  contemplated  that 
members  of  the  House  might  themselves  originate  subjects,  and  the  results  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  House  on  such  subjects,  as  well  as  on  those  referred  to  them  by 
the  Archbishop,  were  to  be  communicated  to  him.  The  House  was  to  consist  of 
about  no  members  elected  by  the  lay  representatives  of  the  diocesan  conference^ 
throughout  the  province,  with  a  right  reserved  to  the  Archbishop  of  nominating  a 
limited  number  of  additional  members.  A  new  House  was  to  be  elected  con- 
currently with  every  fresh  election  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation—that  is  to 
say,  whenever  a  new  Parliament  was  created  by  a  general  election.  The  House  of 
Laymen  of  the  Northern  Province  was  formed  a  short  time  ago  upon  the  same  lines 
as  the  Southern  House,  and  there  has  been  as  yet  but  little  time  to  test  its  working. 
But  the  Canterbury  House  has  been  elected  three  times  during  the  nine  years  of 
its  existence,  and  has  expressed  its  opinion  upon  every  ecclesiastical  topic  which  has 
come  under  public  consideration.  It  has  criticized  the  various  Bills  which  have  been 
introduced  into  Parliament,  and  its  discussions  left  their  mark  upon  the  forms 
ultimately  assumed  by  the  Tithe  Act  of  189 1  and  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  of  1892. 
With  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  as  a  whole  it  has  had  no  direct  relations. 
The  ordinary  course  has  been  for  the  Archbishop  to  lay  its  suggestions  before  the 
Upper  House,  and  they  have  always  received  careful  consideration,  and  in  many 
cases  been  adopted  by  the  Bishops.  On  one  occasion,  in  reference  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Draft  Rubrics  Bill — a  measure  which,  unfortunately,  has  no  immediate 
prospect  of  passing  into  law — a  formal  conference  took  place  between  eight  members 
of  each  House  of  Convocation  and  eight  members  of  the  House  of  Laymen,  with  a 
view  to  removing  certain  difficulties  which  were  felt  by  the  laymen  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  approving  of  the  measure.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  present  surrounding 
circumstances  such  as  they  are,  the  relations  between  the  Convocations  and  the 
Houses  of  Laymen  are  eminently  satisfectory,  and  no  improvement  can  be  suggested 
in  them. 

But  at  a  Church  Congress  it  is  permissible  to  dream  dreams  and  to  see  visions*- 
Therefore,  while  abhorring  the  idea  of  disestablishment,  I  may  be  allowed  to  indulge" 
in  the  hope  that  at  no  distant  date  there  may  be  a  radical  reform  in  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  the  direction  of  giving  to  the  Church  a 
satisfactory  amount  of  self-government.     I  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  without 
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the  destruction  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  the  initiation  and  details  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation  will  be  left  to  the  Church  herself,  and  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment will  simply  retain  the  power  of  vetoing  any  measure  which  appears  to  conflict 
with  the  national  interests.  But  when  any  step  in  this  direction  is  taken,  there  must 
concurrently  with  it  be  given  to  the  laity  of  the  Church  a  voice  in  her  legislation 
similar  to  that  which  is  now  possessed  by  Parliament.  Without  raising  the  vexed 
question  of  the  true  reading  of  the  opening  words  of  the  decree  recorded  in  Acts  xv. 
23  and  following  verses,  it  is  abundantly  evident  from  verses  12  and  22  that  the  lay 
members  of  the  Church  were  consenting  parties  to  that  decree.  This,  and  the  example 
of  Cyprian  and  other  ancient  precedents,  fully  justified  Bishop  Sel¥^  in  assigning  to 
the  laity  the  position  which  he  did  in  the  constitution  framed  by  him  for  the  Church 
in  New  Zealand.  The  main  features  of  that  constitution  have  since  been  largely 
adopted  in  the  colonies  and  iu  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  what- 
ever alterations  may  take  place  in  Church  government  in  England,  the  share  of  the 
]f|ly  in  it  will  not  be  reduced  below  that  standard. 

'llie  existence  of  the  Houses  of  Laymen  presents  a  natural  and  ready  mode  of 
relieving  Parliament  from  all  direct  share  in  ecclesiastical  legblation,  while  at  the 
i-ame  time  retaining  the  lay  element  in  Church  government.  It  might  be  ordained 
that  the  House  of  Laymen  in  each  province  should  have  the  power  of  initiating 
legislation  on  all  matters  except  those  which  pertained  to  faith  and  doctrine ;  and 
that  no  Church  legislation  whatever,  whether  on  faith  and  doctrine,  or  on  any  other 
matters,  shquld  take  place  without  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Laymen,  as  well  as 
of  each  House  of  Convocation.  With  this  arrangement  in  force  Parliament  might 
well  consent  to  surrender  all  interference  with  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
and  be  content  to  reserve  merely  the  right-  of  veto  on  any  particular  measure  as  a 
whole.  Such  a  plan  would  not  involve  any  parliamentary  alteration  of  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  Convocations,  though  it  would,  of  course,  involve  a  complete 
re-adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  Houses  of  Convocation  and  the  Jiouses  of 
Laymen.  And  it  would  involve  still  more :  it  would  necessitate  the  recognition  of  the 
Houses  of  Laymen  as  an  integral  part  of  our  constitution,  their  foundation  upon  a 
recognized  legal  basis,  and  the  establishment  of  a  formal  scheme  as  to  the. persons  or 
bodies  by  whom  the  members  of  them  should  be  elected.  Let  us  not  regard  the 
attainment  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  impossible.  Our  institutions  are  at  present 
in  a  transitional  state,  and  none  can  predict  in  what  form  they  will  ultimately  emerge. 
This,  at  any  rate,  we  know,  that  during  the  present  year  the  transaction  of  the  dvil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  our  rural  parishes  has  been  severed,  and  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  this  severance  will  necessitate  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
place  upon  one  uniform  and  simple  footing  all  the  ecclesiastical  vestries  which  at 
present  are  differently  composed  in  different  parishes,  and  have  a  different  origin ; 
some  of  them  having  their  root  in  the  ancient  common  law,  whilst  others — the  select 
i^eslries  and  the  vestries  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  parishes— owe  their  origin  to  Acts 
-of  Parliament  If,  without  disestablishment,  it  has  been  possible  to  sever  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  of  the  parish,  why  should  it  not  be  possible, 
without  disestablishment,  to  sever  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  of  the 
nation  ?  And  if  Parliament  has  already  regulated,  and  will  shortly  again  be  called 
upon  to  regulate,  the  constitution  of  the  lay  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  the  parisli, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  hereafter  obtain  that  Parliamentary  sanction  to 
a  lay  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the  nation  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Church  to  acquire  a  due  measure  of  autonomy. 
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(3)  The  Establishment  of  a  Closer  Connexion  between  the 
ABOVE  Bodies  and  the  Church's  Work  as  carried  on  by 
Existing  Organizations. 

The  Ven.  J.  Rundle  Cornish,  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Truro. 

When  asked  to  speak  on  this  subject,  I  consented  very  reluctantly,  not  because  I  do 
not  take  a  deep  interest  in  it,  but  because  I  see  the  need  more  clearly  than  I  can  see 
the  remedy,  and  because  I  have  not  the  smallest  claim  to  represent  any  of  the  bodies 
referred  to.  I  can  but  speak  as  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  large  body  of  outsiders 
who  have  a  very  real  respect  for  all  of  them  ;  for  Convocation,  the  old  historic 
parliament  of  the  Church,  which  possesses  an  authority  that  no  organization  of  our 
own  day  can  command  ;  for  the  House  of  Laymen,  which  so  greatly  encourages  the 
great  body  of  Churchmen  (more  than,  perhaps,  it  is  aware  oO  by  enabling  them  to 
feel  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  are  being  carefully  and  skilfully  attended  to  by 
those  whose  other  work  in  the  world  compels  men  to  respect  their  word  ;  and  for  the 
societies  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  some  of  whom  have  come  down  to  us  as  perma- 
nent records  of  the  great  revivals  of  Church  life  in  the  past— of  such  periods  as  the 
opening  years  of  the  last  century  and  of  the  Oxford  movement. 

What  some  of  us  feel  is  that,  admirable  as  are  the  discussions  and  the  learning  and 
zeal  of  the  speakers  in  the  Houses  of  Convocation  and  Laymen,  there  is  somehow  a 
tremendous  leakage  of  power  when  those  discussions  are  being  turned  into  action. 
The  right  subjects  are  discussed,  the  right  things  are  said,  but  they  bear  disappointing 
fruit.  Of  course  Convocation  ought  to  be — and  will  be — reformed,  everyone  thinks  so 
more  or  less  (though  no  one  indulges  in  dates),  so  as  to  give  to  the  great  body  of  the 
parochial  clergy  a  larger  representation.  It  might  well  consult  the  clergy  in  their 
synods,  when  time  permitted,  on  the  lines  of  Dr.  Cunningham's  proposition ;  but  that 
alone  would  not  practically  alter  the  position.  The  leakage  that  we  are  now  concerned 
with  occurs  not  through  imperfections  in  the  legislative  bodies,  but  through  their  im- 
perfect contact  with  the  executive  in  all  work  that  lies  outside  diocesan  and  parochial 
lines ;  that  is,  with  our  voluntary  Church  Societies  at  headquarters,  to  whom  we  are 
so  enormously  indebted.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  rely  on  their  work  that  we  hardly 
realize  where  we  should  be  without  them,  and  yet  I  suppose  that  but  few  are  altc^ether 
satisfied  with  the  present  system.  There  is  the  danger  that  members  of  such  societies 
should  look  upon  themselves  as  working  for  the  Church  instead  of  enabling  the 
Church  to  work — of  their  sacrificing  to  the  net,  and  condoning  indifference  by  doing 
for  others  the  work  that  they  ought  to  do  themselves. 

We  are  not  using  sufficiently  that  most  powerful  agency  to  promote  unity— common 
work,  that  so  often  causes  private  differences  to  fade  and  vanish,  and  causes  many  to 
act  as  otu—OMt  not  by  laying  aside  heart-belief  and  the  exercise  of  special  gifts,  but 
by  seeing  that  we  have  each  but  a  part  to  do  of  a  great  whole.  It  is  not  more  true 
to  speak  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  bundle  of  sects,  because  all  men  do  not  ex- 
press the  same  phase  of  truth,  than  it  would  be  to  call  our  Army  a  bundle  of  services, 
because  it  contains  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  The  whole  Church  of  England 
is  Catholic,  the  whole  is  Evangelical,  and  the  whole  is  Broad,  and  none  can  be  truly 
either  unless  he  is  truly  all ;  but  to  one  man  is  given  power  to  express  one  side  of 
truth  most  plainly,  to  another  another,  and  the  real  danger  springs  not  from  our 
affirming  any  truth  too  loudly,  but  in  our  denying  or  forgetting  some  other  truth. 
And  that  danger  is  immensely  increased  when  we  come  to  party  societies,  simply 
because  there  is  more  danger  of  their  seeming  to  represent  the  Church  than  of  an 
individual's  doing  so,  and  the  good  that  they  do  could  often  be  greatly  increased  if 
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their  position  in  the  common  work  could  be  more  clearly  marked,  and  some  external 
authority  could  at  times  suggest,  if  it  could  not  supply,  that  which  was  found  wantiiifr. 

Let  me  take  as  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  those  Societies  which  touch  so  closely 
the  life  of  the  Church  at  home  as  well  as  the  work  abroad — the  Foreign  Misaonaiy 
Societies — without,  however,  any  special  reference  to  any  spedal  society  amongfrt 
those  whose  splendid  exertions  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  mere  publication  of  the  Gospel  in  any  form  must  tend  to  the  conversioa  of  the 
world.  .  I  remember  what  S.  Paul  writes  to  the  Philippians  about  preaching  Christ 
of  strife  (Phil.  i.  15-18);  but  we  must  reconcile  bis  words  with  those  that  follow: 
*'  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  "  (ii.  3).  We  are  tempted  to  think  that  00  ufr 
alone  rests  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  so  great  has  been  the  outburst  of  mittionary 
zeal  during  this  present  century,  and  especially  during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  but  we  have- 
but  to  do  a  small  part  of  a  very  wide  and  difficult  work  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
otliers  who  will  follow  us  if  our  Lord  delay  His  coming — and  who  can  limit  that 
delay  ? — and  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  true  Gospel 
in  the  twentieth  century  than  the  broadcast  scattering  of  an  erroneous  or  imperfect 
Gospel  consecrated  by  the  devoted  self-sacrifice  of  its  teachers  in  the  nineteenth.  It 
was  a  Dissenter  who  said  some  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  Dissenters,  that  sometimes 
it  took  a  year  to  undo  the  false  teaching  of  a  single  day. 

What  we  want,  therefore,  is,  that  Churchmen  should  feel  that  the  progress  of  Missions 
is  the  expansion  of  the  Church,  and  not  merely  of  the  work  of  Churchmen  ;  so  that 
behind  every  effort  should  be  felt  the  strength  of  the  Church,  and  not  merely  that  of 
a  long  purse  and  strong  committee— just  as  the  strength  of  England  ties  behind  the 
ordered  act  of  a  few  sailors  planting  her  flag  on  an  island  to  be  annexed,  and  not 
simply  that  of  their  ship.  For  this  there  must  be  some  guarantee  that  the  work  is 
lieing  done  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  Church  polity — such  as  would  be 
given,  if  not  the  details,  but  the  principles,  of  the  work  could  be  submitted  from  time 
to  time  to  a  Committee  of  Convocation,  with  any  comments  on  them  from  the  House 
of  Laymen,  and  an  outline  of  their  application  in  practice. 

I  do  not  see  why,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  Church  should  not  do  her  work 
through  societies,  as  naturally  as  a  tradesman  may  execute  his  order  through  minor 
firms,  he  himself  being  responsible  for  their  work  ;  but  we  want  this  responsibility  to  be 
recognized.  We  need  the  freedom  and  enthusiasm  of  individual  action,  but  we  want 
it  also  to  be  steadied  and  harmonized  with  other  work  through  the  strength  of  unity. 
It  is  easy  to  be  over-organized,  over-centralized — dead  perfection  and  no  more.  We 
may  remember  the  different  views  held  by  Newman  and  Pusey  on  the  way  in  which 
the  Tracts  should  be  produced,  and  the  words  of  the  former  :  "  No  great  work  was 
ever  done  by  a  system ;  but  the  Church  is  not  a  system,  it  is  a  living  body."  It  would 
be  a  serious  thing  to  lose  the  power  of  individual  energy  in  persons  or  societies.  It 
has  been  said  that  England  has  been  to  a  great  extent  made  what  she  is,  not  by 
Governments,  but  by  the  bull-dog  determination  of  Englishmen  to  do  what  they  had 
decided  to  do,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  our  being  now  legislated  out  of  our  national 
character  through  the  destruction  of  personal  enterprise,  and  that  it  will  end  *'  in  the 
Empire  losing  touch  with  her  individual  atoms  and  becoming  a  vast  soulless  machine 
which  will  first  get  out  of  order,  then  break  down,  and  then  break  up."  That,  of 
course,  can  never  be  the  fate  of  the  Church,  but  a  system  may  be  hindered  by  its 
virtues  from  doing  its  work  freely. 

We  want  the  Church  to  guide  and  sanction  the  free  working  of  her  separate  parts, 
and  not  merely  benevolently  to  watch  her  children  at  work.  But  the  Church  is  not 
simply  her  rulers,  and  our  societies  are  not  simply  their  committees ;  they  ought  to  be, 
as  many  are,  representative  of  all  parts  if  not  of  all  parties,  governed  by  representative 
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committees  and  not  by  committees  nominated  by  the  internal  consciousness  of  the 
society  itself  (if  such  things  are  ever  done),  and  elected  en  bloc  by  the,  it  may  l)e, 
hurried  vote  of  an  annual  meeting.  Every  society  is  tempted  to  perfect  its  own 
machinery,  and  to  keep  its  working  in  its  own  hands.  I  believe  very  firmly  that  much 
of  our  apathy  is  in  some  cases  due  to  their  doing  so.  Deaneries  and  parishes  want  to 
be  taught  that  they  must  walk  alone.  We  want  some  good  break -down  and  some 
miserable  failures  to  make  manifest  the  feebleness  of  many  parishes  left  to  themselves 
without  a  nurse.  Dioceses  and  deaneries  ought  to  be  forced  to  elect  their  own 
officers — men  who  should  be  responsible  to  their  electors  and  not  to  their  central 
society.  Of  course  less  would  be  in  some  cases  at  first  done,  but  we  should  see  things 
as  they  are.  A  society  may  do  real  harm  by  pulling  the  strings  of  its  own  perfect 
oif^anizatioQ — all  the  figures  will  dance  at  once  and  stop  at  once  when  the  pulling  is 
over.  Societies  ought  to  spend  money  rather  than  collect  it.  I  do  not  object  nearly 
so  much  to  the  great  cott  of  collection  as  to  the  enervating  and  deceiving  influence 
of  such  nursing  of  the  Church,  whose  machinery  is  often  half  despised  because  its  work 
is  done  for  it. 

We  are  tied  and  l)ound  by  the  work  that  we  are  doing — ^afraid  to  devise  better  schemes 
because  before  they  succeed  work  may  be  starved.  I  do  not  fear  that  danger,  it  was 
the  old  cry  in  defence  of  pew-rents.  We  must  be  forced  either  to  do  more  freely,  or 
to  see  less  done.  Convocation  should  be  responsible  for  the  method  and  the  Church 
at  large  should  learn  to  supply  the  funds,  not  simply  through  moving  stories  of  need, 
but  as  a  fundamental  duty.  If  thb  be  impossible  we  are  in  a  much  deader  state 
than  we  think,  and  the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better.  Then,  again,  if  we  look  at  the 
fifty-eight  societies  and  institutions  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  as  given 
in  the  ordinary  lists,  and  I  suppose  it  does  not  include  all,  is  it  not  possible  to  lessen 
the  enormous  consumption  of  time  in  transacting  business  by  grouping  them  in  some 
instances  as  sections  of  larger  societies  ?  They  have  grown  one  by  one,  but  it  has 
been  an  inorganic  rather  than  an  organic  growth— by  addition  rather  than  by 
expansion.  We  are  confused  by  the  numberless  appeals,  and  earnestly  desire  broader 
lines  of  work  and  less  intersection.  The  societies  cannot  do  it  themselves  though 
some  earnestly  desire  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  passionate  appeal  of  an  organizing 
secretary  to  which  some  of  us  listened  last  night ;  the  suggestions  must  come  from  some 
authority  which  all  respect,  but  if  a  special  committee  of  Convocation  could  devise 
some  scheme  in  conjunction  with  the  House  of  Laymen,  something  might  be  done— 
and  all  would  be  grateful—in  lessening  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  and  worry 
of  choice,  which  would  bear  good  fruit  hereafter,  and  the  claims  of  societies  would 
grow  stronger  when  merged  in  the  one  claim  on  all  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
God. 


DISCUSSION. 

Ihe  Rev.  C.  H.  RiCE,  Rector  of  Cheam. 

I  HAVE  been  resetting  all  the  morning  that  our  ranks  are  so  thin,  and  it  is  the  more 
disappointing  after  the  very  remarkable  speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  My 
reason  for  proposing  myself  as  a  speaker  was  to  point  your  thoughts  in  a  direction  in 
which  I  am  happy  to  observe  two  of  the  speakers  have  already  led  you — ^Chancellor 
Espin,  to  whom  we  all  fee!  grateful  for  long  labour  and  attention  to  these  reports,  and 
Mr.  Spottiswoode.  The  third  branch  of  our  subject  is  the  establishment  of  a  closer 
connection  between  Convocation  and  the  Houses  of  Laymen  and  the  Church's  work  as 
carried  on  by  existing  organizations.  Let  roc  give  point  to  what  they  have  already 
stated.    And  then  how  we  do  want  some  connexion  between  our  Church  debating 
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bodies  and  these  bodies  by  which,  after  all,  Church  legislation  is  carried  out,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  We  have  an  elaborate  system — ^as  it  was  sketched  to  us  just  now,  some  of 
us  may  have  felt  appalled  to  think  how  elaborate  it  is — of  Church  senates  and  deliberative 
bodies.  We  have  also  a  parliament  upon  which  we  depend  for  every  measure  of 
Church  reform.  What  is  the  connexion  between  the  two?  After  all  our  Church 
bodies  have  discussed  a  subject,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  their  deliberations 
will  be  converted  into  Acts  of  Parliament  ?  What  guarantee  have  we  that  those  who 
are  our  natural  representatives  in  Parliament  will  present  these  views,  and  not  some 
other  views,  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Let  me  give  three  instances.  Take  what 
seem  to  me  the  three  most  pressing  subjects  of  Church  reform.  We  were  all  agreed 
that  a  Church  Discipline  Act  is  required,  I  do  not  say  that  a  Laymen's  Discipline 
Act  is  not  required  also,  but  a  Clergy  Discipline  Act  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Church.  A  great  many  of  our  deliberative  bodies  sat  and  passed  resolutions 
on  the  subject,  and  yet  when  the  Archbishop  brought  his  Bill  into  Parliament, 
was  there  not  an  outcry  at  some  of  the  particulars  of  that  Bill  ?  Was  there 
not  a  widespread  feeling  of  distrust  throughout  the  Church  ?  Did  not  our  Church 
newspapers  teem  with  complaints  on  the  subject  ?  and  what  s*^  was  there  that  the 
provisions  of  that  Bill  were  framed  on  the  recommendations  of  the  deliberative  bodies 
of  the  Church  ?  To  my  mind  it  seemed  that  the  connecting  link  was  wanting.  Many 
present  will  remember  that  there  was  danger  that  the  old  story  would  be  repeated, 
and  that  a  division  of  opinion  among  Churchmen  would  again  yostpoiie  the  most 
pressing  reform.  I  believe  there  exists  among  a  great  many  ofthe  clerg^  even  now  the 
conviction  that  the  due  rights  and  interests  of  the  clergy  were  not  sufficiently  provided 
for.  But  the  Act  was  passed,  and  I  am  glad  it  was,  because  we  are  all  ashamed  of  our 
black  sheep,  and  we  do  want  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  we  would  rather  sufTer  a  little 
hardship  and  injustice  than  give  them  a  further  respite.  Second — this  year  there  was 
brought  forward  a  Church  Patronage  Bill.  Why  is  it  not  an  Act?  Because 
it  was  hot  in  the  least  degree  founded  on  the  public  opinions  of  the  Church  as 
expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Church  assemblies.  I  defy  anyone  to  say  that  the 
Bill  produced  to  Parliament,  this  year,  was  the  Bill  that  Churchmen  themselves 
had  been  saying  they  were  wanting.  Instead  of  that  we  saw  something  like  an 
organized  attack  upon  what  I  consider  a  very  valuable  part  of  our  Church  system — 
private  patronage.  I  know  some  considerable  friction  has  been  produced  between 
the  bishops  and  the  clergy  by  the  high-handed  action  attempted  in  the  Archbishop*^ 
Patronage  Bill.  By  that  action  a  large  number  of  the  clerg^  have  been  led  to  con- 
ceive a  thorough  distrust  of  the  bishops  as  their  leaders  in  Parliament,  and  the  day 
may  come  when  the  bishops  may  feel  the  effects  of  the  distrust  which  that  Bill  has 
produced.  It  is  possible  we  might  have  had  a  Church  Patronage  Amendment  Act 
passed  by  this  time  if  the  bishops  had  taken  the  resolutions  as  passed  in  some  of  our 
representative  assemblies  and  produced  them  in  Parliament  instead  of  something 
adopted  evidently  in  private,  we  do  not  know  by  whom.  The  third  subject  I  would  name 
is  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  by  the  subdivision  of  overgrown  dioceses.  For 
a  great  many  years  nothing  has  been  doing  in  this  matter.  After  the  diocese  of 
Manchester  was  founded,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  went  on,  and  at  last,  in  1875, 
there  seemed  a  prospect  of  a  step  in  advance.  How  was  that  step  taken  ?  I  speak 
feelingly,  because  I  was  one  of  those  affected  by  the  formation  of  the  most  outrageous 
diocese  that  it  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man  to  concoct,  the  present  diocese  of  Rochester. 
The  dioceses  affected  were  not  consulted  ;  the  S.  Albans  Bishopric  Bill  was  pro- 
duced before  Parliament,  after  having  been  agreed  upon  in  private  by  a  committee  of 
five  or  six  persons — of  very  high  degree,  certainly.  Some  of  us  organized  ourselves 
to  endeavour  to  amend  the  Bill ;  but  we  were  told  that  we  must  have  that  or  nothing. 
We  were  told  :  "  You  can  easily  defeat  this  Bill,  if  you  will,  only  if  you  do  we  shall 
not  get  another  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  our  lifetime."  We  believe<l 
that,  and  submitted  to  what  I  shall  always  consider  an  outrage  until  it  is  redressed. 
And  the  Church  gained  five  new  bishoprics.  But  what  has  been  done  now  to  promote 
this  sub-division  of  dioceses  ?  The  Bristol  Bishopric  Act  has  not  become  ^ective, 
although  we  do  hope  soon  to  see  a  bishop  of  Bristol.  But  what  other  measures  are 
before  Parliament  ?  Last  year  a  great  deal  was  said  at  the  Church  Congress  about  a 
Birmingham  Bishopric  Bill.  Is  it  any  further  forward  this  year?  A  very  large 
number  of  those  who  would  be  affectel  by  it  believe  it  will  never  go  farther.  And  what 
do  we  hear  now  of  any  Bill  for  the  division  of  dioceses  ?  And  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  bishops-suffragan,  no  doubt  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  Bishop  Wordsworth  for 
inducing  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  revive  the  Act  of  Henry  VIIL  B«t  what 
ought  to  be  exceptional  is  becoming  the  rule.      A  majority  of  our  dioceses  are  now 
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administered  by  two  or  more  bishops  instead  of  one.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  serious 
innovation  in  the  system  of  Church  government.  I  should  like  to  know  on  whose 
authority  it  has  taken  place?  Certainly  not  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  herself; 
and  certainly  not  with  the  approval  of  her  deliberative  assemblies. 


The  Ven.  E.  G.  Sandford,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Exeter. 

Central  organization  is  not  an  exciting  subject,  but  it  is  essential  at  the  present 
time.  All  the  complexity  of  Church  life  leads  us  to  it.  This  very  Congress  itself, 
with  its  mass  and  multitude  of  problems,  is  a  witness  to  the  need  of  it.  We  do  not 
force  them  upon  people's  attention,  they  are  forced  on  ours ;  they  must  be  worked 
out  if  the  Church  is  to  stand,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  our  old  machinery  must  be  adapted 
and  enlarged.  We  must  organize,  and  our  organization  must  have  its  centre.  I 
think  it  was  said  by  one  of  the  Readers  that  the  man  who  formulated  the  subject  ought 
to  be  required  to  read  the  paper  upon  it.  If  I  have  not  written  a  paper  upon  it,  perhaps 
I  may  be  expected,  at  any  rate,  to  show  the  coherence  of  its  several  parts,  because  these 
three  sub-divisions  are  meant  to  cover  a  three*  fold  but  very  definite  policy.  There 
are  three  things  which  we  want,  and  they  find  a  place  in  the  sub-divisions,  (i)  First 
(as  expressed  in  sub-divisions  i  and  2),  we  want  a  great  assembly,  or  federation  of 
assemblies,  which  shall  express  the  collective  voice  of  the  entire  Church.  That  great 
gathering  at  the  Albert  Hail  last  year  in  defence  of  the  Church  in  Wales  unlocked  a 
secret.  It  made  it  plain  that  if  only  the  Church  could  be  taught  to  feel  her  unity, 
her  strength  would  be  multiplied  a  hundred-fold.  We  do  not  want  to  destroy 
individuality,  but  we  want  to  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  Church's  life  that  principle 
which  is  the  expression  of  her  own  fundamental  doctrine,  the  Incarnation — I  mean 
the  principle  ofsolidarity.  We  want  a  great  federation  of  assemblies ;  if  you  like  to 
call  it  so,  a  great  National  Synod.  That  means,  to  begin  with,  a  reform  of 
Convocation — constitutional  reform — and  may  I  remind  Professor  Cunningham  that 
well-considered  constitutional  reform  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  practical  reform.  We 
want  Convocation  so  reformed  as  to  give  the  representative  principle  a  larger  place 
in  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  work  would  be  better  done  in  consequence  ;  but  there 
would  be  more  motive  power  to  do  it,  more  interest  would  be  taken  in  the  doing  of 
it,  and  it  would  have  more  force  when  it  was  done.  That  means,  next,  that  we  brinj; 
the  different  Provinces  and  Houses  of  Convocation  into  closer  connection  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  Houses  of  Laymen.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  to  get  rid  of  the 
smaller  units,  but  we  want  a  larger  unity  which  shall  embrace  them  all ;  we  want  the 
separate  assemblies  to  be  merged,  at  any  rate  for  certain  definite  purposes  and  on 
slated  occasions,  into  a  larger  body  which  shall  express  the  opinion  and  life  of  the 
entire  Church.  The  Church  House  will  help  us  ;  the  fact  that  it  pives  us  the  build- 
ing which  makes  this  great  aggregation  possible  is,  as  has  been  said,  quite  sufficient, 
and  more  than  sufficient,  to  justify  the  building  of  it.  That  is  the  first  thing ;  and 
the  second  is,  that  we  want  more  of  systematized  policy.  With  the  enemy  at  our 
<loors,  with  a  hundred  and  one  projects  all  tumbling  in  upon  us  like  the  waves  of  the 
incoming  tide,  we  cannot  trust  any  longer  to  the  happy-thought  kind  of  policy 
according  to  which  each  man  brings  forward  what  occurs  to  him  at  the  moment  as 
the  thing  which  wants  doing.  Nor  does  an  episcopal  constitution — I  say  it  with  all 
respect  and  submission — mean  that  in  practical  matters  all  origination  should  be  with 
the  bishops.  For  such  purposes  the  Church  ought  to  be  the  Church  at  large,  speaking 
by  an  assembly  which  represents  its  lay  voice  as  well  as  its  ecclesiastical ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  bishops  will  gam  by  things  being  so  ordered  in  our  assemblies  that  when 
they  want  our  advice,  the  opinions  we  shall  give  shall  be  well  matured  and  thought 
out,  and,  therefore,  really  worth  attention.  What  does  this  imply  ?  It  implies,  in 
some  form  or  other  that  practical  reform  of  which  Professor  Cunningham  speaks.  It 
implies  agenda  committees  and  agenda  papers,  in  order  that  we  may  decide  before- 
hand upon  a  definite  and  systematized  line  of  policy.  How  is  it  at  this  moment  ? 
There  is  elementary  education  waiting  to  be  dealt  with  ;  there  is  the  scarcely  less 
important  subject  of  secondary  education  ;  it  is  a  fact  that  at  this  moment  a  Koyal 
Commission  may  be  reporting,  and  the  Church  has  no  formal  means  of  determining 
her  policy,  expressing  her  views,  giving  the  lead  to  her  members,  and  then  taking 
her  stand.  In  order  to  determine  wisely  and  act  effectively  in  regard  to  these  and  a 
multitude  of  other  questions,  we  want  not  only  a  great  assemblv,  but,  a3  a  natural 
consequence,  something  at  any  rate  of  systematized  policy.  We  shall  make  mistakes 
with  our  policy  sometimes,  no  doubt ;  but  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  to  drift.     I 
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(1(1  not  say  that  we  are  drifting ;  we  have  wise  and  resolute  leaders,  but  Churchmen  at 
lar^e  want  to  see  that  they  are  not  drifting,  and  the  suggested  means  would  make  it 
plain.     And,  then,  lastly — and  this  is  expressed  by  the  third  sub-division — What  is 
the  use  of  your  policy  if  you  cannot  carry  it  out  ?  We  must  bring,  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  deliberative  boaies  into  closer  connection  with  the  Executive.  Tlie  present 
severance  is  hurtful  to  both — hurtful  to  Convocation  and  the  Lay  Houses,  which  are 
our  deliberative  bodies,  because  there  is  a  want  of  interest  in  our  proceedings,  and  a 
want  of  tlie  sense  of  responsibility,  when  we  feel  that,  talk  as  we  may,  we  have  no 
direct  hand  in  formulating  or  carrying  out  what  we  talk  about.    The  sevetanoe  is 
also  prejudicial  to  the  Executive  bodies ;  because,  as  has  been  well  said  by  Arch- 
deacon   Cornish,    the    views  of   the    Church  at  large  are  not  represented   under 
the    present    system.       The    Church    societies    cannot    speak    for    the    oollecdve 
Church.      Has  not    the    Archbishop    sounded    the   true    key-note  when  he    says 
that    in   the   future    days,     "the    work    will     not    be    done    by    others,  bat  by 
the  Church  itself."    Of  course  it   is  according  to   the   genius  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland  to  respect  facts  and  all  existing  institutions,  but  even  although  we  respect 
existing  societies,  may  we  not  bring  them  into  closer  connection  with  these  deltbemtive 
bodies  ?    There  are  different  ways  by  which  this  can  be  done,  and  in  regard  to  detail, 
we  must  ask  for  committees  carefully  to  consider  the  matter.     This  much,  however, 
may  be  said  at  once ;  we  caught  something  of  the  connexion  between  the  delibera- 
tive bodies  and  the  executive  societies  by  informal  conferences  between  them,  and 
eventually  we  might  make  the  connection  still  closer — it  is  a  bold  policy,  bat  I 
believe  it  is  a  right  one — ^by  asking  the  societies  to  place  representatives  of  the 
deliberative  bodies  upon  their  committees,  or  at  any  rate  by  inviting  them  to  associate 
with  their  committees  such  representatives  as  a  kind  of  group  of  assessors.     Now, 
we  shall  be  told  by  men  of  technical  knowledge  that  much  of  all  this  is  impossible. 
Technical  and  traditional  knowledge  is  a  most  useful  servant,  but  it  is  a  bad  master. 
Sometimes,  when  it  is  in  the  ascendant,  it  makes  things  dull  and  frightens  people 
away  by  giving  an  impression  of  their  dulness.     Sometimes  it  calls  things  impossible 
when  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  make  them  possible  by  doing  them.     We  do  not  want 
the  domination  of  men  of  technical  learning,  but  we  do  want  their  help,  and  When 
they  see  that  the  Church  is  in  earnest,  they  will,  I  believe,  give  it.     Our  busineis  is 
not  to  work  out  the  detail,  but  to  impress  the  idea — ^to  lead  our  fellow  Churchmen  to 
see  that  in  dealing  with  this  whole  subject  we  are  not  munching  dry  bones,  hot 
handling  a  matter  of  most  living  and  essential  interest.     Then  we  shall  create  motive 
power,  and  when  once  that  is  given,  the  thing  is  done. 


Rev.  H.  Granville  Dickson,  Secretary  to  the  Church 

Defence  Institution. 

I  ONLY  rise  for  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  support  what  has  been  so  clearly  and  ably 
put  forward  by  Archdeacon  Cornish,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Church  sodeiies 
to  the  Church,  and  to  the  possibility  that  these  societies  shall  at  some  time  give  place 
to  that  ideal  of  the  Archbishop's,  the  Church  herself  her  own  society,  the  Church  in 
action  for  all  purposes.  The  speech  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Rice,  has  suggested  one  other 
point  on  which  I  may  say  a  word.  I  think,  in  bringing  together  the  consultative 
bodies  and  the  executive  bodies,  we  have  formed  a  link  in  these  latter  days,  the 
importance  of  which  has  perhaps  not  been  .sufficiently  recognized.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  Church  Parliamentary  Party.  I  think,  through  that  party,  if  we  are  able  to 
impress  it  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  views  of  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  Church, 
we  may  get — I  do  not  say  it  is  an  ideal  state  of  things — the  means  of  carrying  out 
very  largely,  and  to  a  certain  extent  accurately,  the  views  and  wishes  of  Churchmen. 
It  may  be,  from  what  Mr.  Rice  has  said,  that  when  the  experiment  of  the  Church 
Parliamentary  Party  has  been  put  in  practice  it  has  not  been  very  hopeful  or  re-assuring. 
I  think  it  was  confessed  that  the  Church  Parliamentary  Party,  which  presented  u^ 
with  the  Church  Patronage  Bill,  had  very  little  connexion  with  the  expressed  views 
of  Churchmen  in  the  country,  especially  with  the  expressed  views  of  Convocation.  To 
a  certain  extent  that  is  true.  But  at  any  rate  the  Bill  was  generally  on  the  same  lines 
as  that  which  had  been  put  before  Convocation,  though  there  was  apparently  no  direct 
connexion  between  the  two.  I  should  hope  that  was  a  difference  of  detail  which 
might  be  got  over  in  the  future,  by  taking  care  that  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  party 
should  previously  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  Church  deliberative  bodies.     In  that 
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way  surely  we  should  get  over  a  practical  difficulty  .and,  at  any  rate,  be  able  to  clu 
good  work  for  the  Church  until  we  attain  to  -a  more  ideal  state  of  things — that 
power  of  legislation  which  is  allowed  to  the  Establishment  of  Scotland  and  which  I 
see  no  reason  for  being  refused  to  the  Church  of  England.  Now  with  regard  to  the 
other  point — the  work  of  the  Church  societies.  Wl^t  lately  occurred  on  the  subject 
of  Church 'defence  and  the  action  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  forms  an  important  new 
departure.  How  far  it  can  be  carried  out  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Archbishop  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  think  there  are  practical  difficulties  in. the  way.  One  who 
has  worked  in  this  business  for  over  twenty  years  may  see  difficulties  which  those  who 
are  outside  may  not  have  fully  realized.  I  think  at  the  present  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
your  Church  societies.  You  must  accept  their  ser\'ices  for  what  they  can  give.  The 
Church  Defence  Institution,  for  instance,  has  gathered  a  number  of  speakers  and 
workers,  and  on  the  whole — I  speak  not  as  one  of  them  myself,  but  as  one  who  direcUi 
and  observes  their  work  from  an  office  in  London — the  Church  has  been  served  by 
them  with  remarkable  skill  and  devotion.  Still  I  am  prepared  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Church  herself  may  see  that  the  work  is  done.  There  are  many  wa^'s,  I 
cannot  but  know,  that  the  Archbishop  might  have  made  more  use  pf  our  organization, 
but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  his  Grace  has  in  every  way  had  our  work  at  heart,  and  that 
it  is  far  from  his  mind  that  that  work  should  be  superseded.  The  idea,  indeed,  is  not 
to  supersede  but  to  supplement.  We,  who  have  knowledge  of  the  subject,  cannot 
£ul  to  see  that  very  large  tracts  of  the  country  have  not  hitherto  been  touched  by  the 
Church  Defence  Institution.  In  the  large  towns,  chiefly  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  secretary,  we  have  a  large  number  of  subscribers.  The  great  body  of  Churchmen, 
except  at  special  occasions,  has  not  taken  that  part  in  our  work  that  they  might  have 
done.  We  were  able  to  bring  them  all  in  at  that  great  meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall 
last  year,  when  the  Archbishop  was  elad  to  take  advantage  of  our  organization,  ami 
when  we  were  able  to  show  that,  so  far  as  organizing  a  great  meeting  was  concerned, 
we  were  good  for  something.  But  that  there  is  great  necessity  for  bringing  the  general 
)udgment  and  general  feeling  of  Churchmen  to  l^ar  on  the  policy  of  the  Institution,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  and  with  that  view  we  are  ourselves  arranging  for 
a  much  larger  representation  of  the  country  on  our  executive.  We  want  to  bring  our- 
selves in  touch  with  the  people  in  the  country.  We  do  not  want  it  to  be  thought  that 
they  are  being  governed,  and  practically  that  a  policy  has  been  sketched  out  for  the 
Church  by  a  body  of  men  sitting  in  London,  however  eminent  they  may  be,  \Ve 
want  to  be  strengthened  from  below  as  we  have  been  strengthened  from  above,  so 
that  we  may  one  and  all  go  forward  in  this  work  which  has  now  become  one  of  our 
most  pressing  duties — the  maintenance  of  our  position  as  a  National  Church,  and  the 
securing  to  those  who  come  after  us  the  endowments  of  our  forefathers. 
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VICTORIA    HALL. 
Thursday    Afternoon,    October    iith,     1894 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 


CHURCH    WORSHIP. 

I. — Art,  whether  as  regards 

(i)  Architecture  and  Devotion,  or 

(2)  Music,  considered  in  its  effect  upon  and   connexion 

WITH,   THE  WORSHIP   OF  THE  ChURCH. 

II. — Hymnology. 

(i)  History  of  the  Use  of  Hymns  in  Public  Worship  and 
their  proper  characteristics. 

(2)  The    Possible    Future    Adoption    of    an    Authorized 
Hymnal. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  REJOICE  to  preside  over  a  meeting  which  is  convened  in  order  that 
we  may  consider  hovir  best  to  worship  God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
laying  the  full  emphasis  on  both  words,  holiness  and  beauty. 


W.  B.  Richmond,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

It  is  tempting  in  these  days  of  puerile  and  offensive  novelties,  such  as 
are  the  new  art  and  the  new  criticism,  and  other  products  of  decadence,  to 
fold  one's  hands,  to  abstain  from  speaking,  to  watch  the  course  of  events, 
and  to  become  daily  more  and  more  conservative ;  lest  by  chance  any 
statements  of  our  hopes  or  fears  for  the  present  or  the  future,  or  any 
criticism  of  established  customs  might  place  us  among  the  ranks  of  the 
progressive  prig.  For  it  is  as  dangerous  to  preach  '* progress"  without 
being  understood  to  mean  "  change,"  as  it  is  certain  to  afford  amuse- 
ment to  progressionists  if  we  defend  the  value  of  traditions,  and  point 
out  the  almost  imperceptible  modulations  in  the  movement  of  evolution 
revealed  to  us  by  history.  But  this  is  neither  the  time,  place,  or  oppor- 
tunity to  give  way  to  the  indulgence  of  compromise  or  compliant  and 
complacent  silence.  Art  is  or  is  not  a  matter  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance to  a  civilized  people.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  these  meetings, 
because  art,  while  it  has  been  a  dependent  of  the  Church,  was  once 
one  of  her  buttresses.  Though  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  for  a 
moment  that  anyone  here  desires  our  sacred  edifices  to  be  decorated  by 
that  new  art,  or  that  the  new  literature  and  criticism  should  poison  our 
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inherited  ideals,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  we  all  desire  an  improvement 
upon  the  present  state  of  ecclesiastical  art;  else  why  the  question? 
Nor  can  we  imagine  among  a  cultivated  audience  that  there  is  one  who 
seriously  thinks  our  senate  would  be  enriched  or  our  pulpits  might  be 
adorned  by  the  installation  therein  of  that  ridiculous  as  well  as  pre- 
posterous species,  **  The  New  Woman.'*  That  would  be  progress  towards 
chaos.  So  while  we  cannot  but  regard  the  revolution  set  going  in  a  cer- 
tain section  of  society  as  regards  art,  literature,  and  morals  with  appre- 
hension, at  the  same  time  we  tremble  lest  a  word  spoken  in  enthusiasm 
in  the  hope  of  bettering  matters,  of  instilling  life  where  there  is  death, 
and  a  healthy  stream  where  there  is  stagnation,  might  by  chance  aid  and 
abet  the  very  movement  we  deplore.  A  movement  represented  by  a 
school  of  anarchical  tendencies,  whose  motto  appears  to  be,  *'  Down 
with  the  old,  and  all  traditions  of  it ;  long  live  vice,  it  is  more  interest- 
ing than  virtue ; "  whose  discoveries  are  that  beauty  is  dull,  ugliness  is 
lively,  who  live  by  the  revelation  of  the  nasty,  and  to  whom  the  sewers 
are  more  precious  than  mountain  streams.  Though  we  criticize  and  ad- 
mit that  we  are  prigs  so  far,  we  desire  to  call  back  a  simpler  spirit,  but 
not  to  encourage  a  new  one.  We  would  like  to  revive  true  methods  of 
work  and  to  weaken  the  strictly  commercial  spirit  by  which  religious  art 
is  environed.  Bearing  these  remarks  in  mind,  let  us  observe  that  the 
churches,  while  they  have  bten  refuges  in  war  time,  wherein  peace  has 
been  found  for  the  soul  of  man  during  his  struggles  for  existence,  they 
are  the  palaces  of  an  invisible  King.  As  such  they  have  been  the  great 
emporiums  into  which  have  flowed  so  affluently  the  highest  achievements 
of  man's  interests  and  creative  powers  when  the  Church  was  in  active 
union  with  art  of  all  kinds.  If  there  be  any  reality  in  the  marriage  of 
spirit  and  matter,  of  truth  and  beauty,  the  Church  must  keep  in  touch 
with  it  by  following  or  leading,  marking  and  remarking  every  sincere 
progress,  ethic  or  aesthetic,  if  it  is  to  keep  its  power.  But  those  palaces 
of  the  King  can  be  of  two  kinds — noble  by  their  grave  austerity  as  the 
caves  of  the  Anchorites  are,  or  the  cell  of  S.  Francis  is  upon  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Jubasio,  or  they  may  be  resplendent  with  silver  and  jewels, 
mosaic  and  marble,  as  the  shrine  of  S.  Mark's  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  Each  in  its  completeness  of  idea  is  noble,  whether  as  a 
symbol  of  matter  giving  way  to  spiritual  freedom,  or  by  the  pomp  and 
majesty  of  a  costly  ritual,  and  their  environments  are  suggestive  of  a 
highly  developed  anthropomorphism,  marking  a  harmony  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen  worlds.  There  is  a  medium,  however,  between 
those  extremes,  neither  desirable  nor  instructive,  that  is  invaluable  as  a 
teacher  and  wholly  unworthy  and  worthless  as  art.  This  medium  is 
best  described  as  a  shoddy  concern,  and  the  art  by  which  it  is  sustained 
is  of  that  character — it  is  indifferently  theatrical  and  quite  ephemeral. 
There  is  a  plethora  of  it  grown  as  well  as  growing.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
austere  and  has  no  solemn  grandeur.  It  is  a  result  of  ignorance  to 
start  with,  prompting  a  desure  for  such  trash ;  it  is  also  a  sign  of  vul- 
garity that  demands  ornament  under  all  circumstances ;  it  also  demon- 
strates a  want  of  discrimination  between  the  value  of  good  and 
bad  design  and  an  absence  of  reserve  so  characteristic  of  a  class  that 
longs  for  Brummagem,  and  adorns  itself  with  sham  jewellery  and 
artificial  flowers,  whose  bad  taste  we  should  depress  and  not  uplift. 
The  evidence  of  its  existence  and  the  power  of  its  multiplication  are 
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shown  very  forcibly  in  a  great  deal  of  our  modern  art — architecture  as 
well  as  painting — and  the  love  of  ''  shoddy  "  is  surely  creeping,  if  it  has 
not  already  crept,  into  ecclesiastical  structures  and  their  appurtenances. 
Mediocrity  is  a  natural  growth  of  a  young  democracy  ;  it  flaunts  a  dis> 
play  of  richness  without  paying  a  price  for  perfection ;  it  is  imitative, 
and  enjoys  a  cheap  short-lived  delight.    A  costly  object,  copied  in  com- 
mon but  gaudy  materials,  is  its  gratification.     Thus  the  merchant  may 
rival  ducal  magnificence  at  a  distance;  an  ill-built,  ill-drained  house 
may  be  a  travesty  upon  a  palace,  and  a  small  country  church  an  in- 
significant mimicry  of  a  caihedral.    These  are  all  shams.     For  adorn- 
ments of  them  carvings  are  made  to  order,  run  out  cheaply  from  those 
in  stock ;  a  commercially  turned  out  reredos  is  erected  of  a  well-known 
pattern,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  a  twelfth  cake,  inlaid  per- 
haps with  a  little  sugarplum  mosaic,  rivalling  by  its  tinsel  brilliancy  the 
Christmas  cracker.     May  be  some  ill-carved  and  commonplace  saints 
occupy  niches,  or  an  oil-picture,  the  copy  of  an  old  master,  resembling 
an  oleograph,  may  depress  still  more  the  monotony  and  dulness  of  the 
whole  design.    The  stained-glass  window  is  a  great  fetish  of  the  pious 
soul,  and  there  is  a  great  trade  for  that  commodity.   It  is  of  two  kinds— 
the  trade  window  and  the  art  window ;  but,  granted  that  there  are  a  few 
notable  exceptions  to  the  rule,  one  is  pretty  nearly  as  valueless  as  the 
other.    Hundreds  of  the  trade  and  art  species  are  turned  out  every  year 
with  machine-like  precision  and  rapidity,  very  neatly  done,  very  pretty 
and  sweet,  sometimes  nauseous,  but  without  an  infinitesimal  spark  of 
individual  qualities  of  design  or  enthusiasm.     How  could  this  be  other- 
wise, when  we  remember  that  they  are  designed  and  executed  by  poorly 
paid  artists,  who,  if  they  once  had  anything  to  say  for  themselves,  have 
been  ground  down  and  discouraged  by  obeying  the  obligations  of  "  the 
trade,"  that  means  giving  way  to  vulgar  demands  for  commercial  reasons. 
In  the  place  of  robust  design,  full  of  meaning,  and  such  manly  work  as 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  even  sixteenth 
century  artists  made,  we  are  asked  now  to  accept  mawkish  sentiment, 
weak  or  pretty  saints,  who,  if  they  were  like  their  portraits,  would  have 
flinched  before  the  gridiron  and  become  hysterical  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatres.    The  sacred  central  Figure  of  Christianity,  Whose  gravity, 
glowing  love  for  humanity,  and  visible  simplicity.  Whose  personality  in- 
spired jealousy,  stirred  enthusiasm,  and  terrified  potentates  in  those 
Roman  times  (so  like  our  own)  of  luxury  and  Pharisaical  greed,  is  too 
often  misrepresented  as  a  characterless,  weak  Man,  to  Whom  no  one 
would  go  for  advice,  much  less  worship.     These  strictures  are  to  be 
applied  alike  to  trade  sculpture  as  to  trade  painting.    Go  to  Chartres,  to 
Assisi,  to  Santa  Maria  Novella,  to  York,  to  Tewkesbury ;  indeed  where 
you  will  among  the  old  work,  and  imagine  if  you  can  that  they  were 
supplied  by  the  trade.     Go  to  Rouen,  to  Verona,  to  Orvieto,  to  Wells, 
to  Venice,  to  Lincoln,  to  Exeter,  and  try  to  persuade  yourselves  that 
the  statues  there  were  designed  by  architects  and  carried  out  by  the 
trade ;  you  will  fail,  I  think,  to  be  so  persuaded.     Is  it  easier  to  design 
a  statue  of  the  Saviour,  or  to  represent  His  Passion,  think  you,  than  to 
carve  the  effigy  of  a  Lord  ^layor  ?    And  yet  to  whom  do  you  go  for  the 
one  and  to  whom  for  the  other  ?   Visit  our  homely  English  churches,  and 
if  you  have  had  the  good  luck  to  remember  scores  of  them  before  the 
parson  and  the  tradesman  architect  had  had  the  temerity  to  pull  them 
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about,  and  to  shave  every  particle  of  vitality  off  them,  and  imagine  them 
designed  in  an  office,  chiefly  by  clerks  rarely  visited  by  their  architects, 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  clerk  of  the  works,  and  you  will  fail  to  he 
convinced  that  such  spontaneous  utterances  in  form,  such  irregular  and 
breathing  lines,  and  such  a  palpitating  spirit  of  life,  were  created 
after  the  fashion  of  a  trade.  If  we  had  lived  in  those  days 
of  intense  life  and  feeling,  what  should  we  have  seen?  We 
should  have  seen  the  architect  or  the  master  workman  (that  is 
his  proper  name)  employed  upon  a  building  in  common  with  his 
assistants,  aiding  them  at  every  turn.  We  would  then  understand  why 
the  monks  of  Bury  gave  leave  to  their  master  workman  to  absent  himself 
from  his  labours  for  very  short  intervals.  The  sculptors  (in  reality  the 
masons)  we  would  have  seen  busy  revealing  the  treasures  of  their 
imaginations,  and  with  every  stroke  of  their  chisel  and  mallet  making  the 
stones  live  under  their  skilful  and  spontaneous  invention,  not  dul)  and 
pedantic,  but  ripe  with  pathos  and  humour.  We  would  have  seen  the 
window  painters  with  rapid  and  certain  touches  making  out  lines  of 
life  and  character  upon  each  square  of  coloured  glass.  Not  contented 
with  their  efforts  we  would  have  seen  them  taking  in  and  out  their 
windows,  correcting  and  resetting  their  colours,  like  true  artists,  trying  to 
reach  an  ideal,  instead  of  filling  their  money  bags*  The  painters  we 
should  have  seen  painting  their  dreams  directly  upon  the  walls  like  men, 
guided  in  the  choice  of  their  tints,  and  in  the  strength  of  their 
tones  by  the  light  or  shade,  and  the  strength  of  the  mouldings  imposed 
by  the  work  of  the  master  builder. 

*'  Look  upon  that  picture  and  on  this." 

The  reasons  which  have  brought  about  a  change  so  marked  are 
manifold.  We  may  mention  one  or  two.  One  reason  for  the  dismissal 
■of  painters  and  image-makers  is  evident.  Puritanical  dread  of  idol 
worship !  Hence  an  extreme  elevation  of  the  spirit  of  religion  above 
the  matter  of  it,  the  reverse  of  the  anthropomorphic  idea.  Also  the  dread 
of  excellent  but  mistaken  folk  lest  beauty  may  be  a  snare — the  devil's 
weapon  instead  of  God's,  Who  made  it  after  His  own  likeness.  Another 
reason  we  may  contribute — the  opening  of  churches  upon  a  Sunday  only, 
so  that  they  ceased  to  be  in  the  daily  use  of  the  people.  It  became  useless, 
as  time  went  on,  to  make  them  beautiful  for  one  day  in  the  week,  nay, 
undesirable,  for  the  voice  from  the  pulpit  preaching  predestination  and 
damnation  was  considered  ail-sufficiently  edifying  and  helpful  towards 
the  salvation  of  souls.  But  we  have  seen  these  forces  overcome  in  a 
measure.  Centralization  has  tended  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  art,  as  well 
as  of  religion.  Your  ecclesiastical  needs  are  supplied  from  a  distance, 
not  created  upon  the  spot ;  there  is  no  immediate  touch  between  art  and 
religion.  Painters  who  should  have  been  employed  upon  monumental 
work  have  been  driven  to  earn  their  livings  after  another  fashion — they 
have  filled  exhibitions  but  neglected  the  churches.  Circumstances 
<]asmis6ed  them  from  religious  art,  and  the  people  have  no  longer 
enjoyed  their  teachings.  Hence  the  decorator  is  regarded,  perhaps  often 
Tightly,  as  a  little  above  the  social  standing  of  the  house  painter,  because 
his  work  is  not  the  fashion.  Our  sculptors  of  ability  have  been  almost 
•entirely  neglected,  and  only*  too  recently  markedly  so.  In  their  stead, 
34 
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second  and  third  class  carvers  have  been  employed  to  execute  from 
architects'  feeble  reflections  of  continental  visits,  the  results  of  the 
contents  of  their  note-books  and  measuring  tapes,  and  the  best  designers 
have  been  left  out  in  most  schemes  of  decoration.  Architects  delegate 
to  themselves  the  ordering  of  tints,  the  choice  of  colours.  The  study 
of  colour  is  a  sufficiently  complicated  study  for  the  exercise  of  a  lifetime. 
How  can  architects  have  time  to  follow  it  through  ?  The  business  of  an 
architect  should  be  to  build  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  sculptor's  chisel  and 
the  painter's  colours,  or  to  erect  so  noble  a  structure  that  its  proportions 
and  lines  are  all  sufficient — a  study,  surely,  worthy  of  a  life's  work ;  for 
a  building  may  be  a  great  work  of  art  without  an  inch  of  ornament ;  to 
make  it  so  is  the  great  test  of  an  architect's  genius.  But  what  are 
the  remedies?  Superficially  they  are  simple — to  desire  the  best;  to 
know  the  best  when  it  is  given  us ;  to  spend  no  money  but  on  the 
best.  For  what  we  want  we  shall  get.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  lifeless 
and  commonplace  art,  and  think  that  your  churches  are  the  proper  place 
for  its  display,  your  ideal  is  already  reached,  and  my  words  are  un- 
necessary. If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  nobler  outlook,  and  your 
desire  is  for  worthier  sanctuaries  within  and  without,  simple  or  ornate,  the 
middle  man  must  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  employs  workmen  at  a 
cheap  rate  of  wage,  but  with  whom  you  never  come  into  connection. 
The  wages  he  pays  are  carefully  adjusted,  as  they  must  be  from  his  point 
of  view,  to  leave  a  liberal  margin  of  profit.  His  first  interest  is 
commercial ;  his  last  is  artistic.  Then  you  must  get  into  immediate  and 
cordial  relation  with  your  artists,  whoever  they  be ;  they  will  educate 
your  taste  if  you  choose  them  rightly,  and  you  will  cultivate  their  minds. 
So  you  will  get  at  the  very  spirit  and  heart  of  the  designer,  encourage 
him,  help  him,  and  he  will  give  you  of  his  best.  What  money  you  pay 
him  will  go  into  his  hands  instead  of  into  the  bank  of  the  middle  man 
as  formerly  it  did.  You  will  be  dealing  honestly  towards  the  right  man, 
and  he  will  receive  his  just  wage.  The  architect  must  be  restrained 
from  the  exercise  of  functions  which  do  not  belong  to  his  craft,  he  should 
be  compelled  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  sculptors'  as  well  as  to  the 
painters'  judgment,  as  masters  of  their  craft,  and  they  in  return  will 
respect  his.  The  painter  and  sculptor  should  be  satisfied  with  moderate 
payment.  They  will  have  to  leave  all  ideas  of  fortune-making  to 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  they  will  learn  to  be  in  part  paid 
by  the  happiness  ensured  to  them  by  their  healthy  work.  So  we  shall 
regain  something  out  of  what  we  have  lost ;  we  shall  find  the  advantages 
of  ancient  ways  and  means,  their  liberty  and  restraint,  as  well  as  their 
justice.  And,  in  the  place  of  feeble  decoration,  we  shall  soon  see  virile 
work,  the  expression  of  all  that  is  most  refined  of  our  modem  civilization. 
The  Church  will  have  gathered  the  sympathy  once  more  of  real  artists. 
She  will  thereby  be  strengthened,  broadened,  and  humanized,  as  well  as 
refined,  and  the  people  will  again  read  from  her  walls  the  stirring  stories 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  pathetic  history  of  Christianity,  not  only 
of  its  founders,  but  also  as  a  great,  living,  historical  evolution  in  the 
minds  and  lives  of  mankind  from  earliest  times  until  to-day. 
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(2)    Music,   CONSIDERED   IN   ITS  EFFECT   UPON   AND    CONNEXION   WITH, 

THE  Worship  of  the  Church. 

Sir  John  Stainer,  Mus.  Doc,  Professor  of  Music  in  the 

University  of  Oxford. 

The  art  of  music  has  various  functions  in  its  relation  to  worship.  In 
its  simplest  form  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  orderly  and  dignified  method 
of  reading  or  saying;  it  rises  higher  and  higher,  till  it  becomes  the 
perfected  work  of  art ;  it  then  embodies  and  expresses  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  the  composer ;  and  thus  it  next  becomes  a  teacher,  a  very 
forcible  teacher,  of  those  who  know  how  to  hear  aright,  owing  to  its 
remarkable  power  of  pictorial  and  emotional  narration.  Lastly,  music 
in  worship  should  be  regarded  as  a  "  thing  of  beauty "  presented  as  a 
free  offering  to  the  eternal  Source  and  Fount  of  all  that  is  beautiful. 

It  is  evident  that  in  some  respects  music  stands  on  much  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  arts  which  are  accessories  of  worship.  In  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  we  find  that  thought  can  be  expressed, 
lessons  taught,  and  an  offering  of  the  beautiful  can  be  made  to  God. 
But  in  one  important  characteristic  music  will  be  found  to  stand  on  a 
totally  different  footing  to  other  fine  arts.  The  painting  once  finished, 
the  church  once  built,  or,  when  the  last  touch  has  been  given  to  the 
sculptured  stone  or  carved  wood,  we  have  before  us  an  outward  mani- 
festation, a  permanent  embodiment,  of  the  artist's  conceptions  and 
feelings.  Not  so  in  music!  The  finished  composition  is  absolutely 
nothing  more  than  a  written  description  of  what  a  composer  wishes  to 
have  done,  and  a  series  of  directions  how  to  do  it.  He  has  written  an 
account  of  the  tone-picture  formed  in  his  mind,  but  it  has  to  be  painted  by 
others,  and  at  every  reproduction  it  has  to  be  repainted.  Music  being 
thus  so  thoroughly  dependent  on  its  interpreters  for  its  presentation,  it 
follows  naturally  that  the  more  advanced  a  composition  is  as  a  work  of 
art,  the  more  does  it  stand  in  need  of  trained  and  expert  performers. 

Hence,  there  has  gradually  arisen  a  well-marked  distinction  between 
Church  music  which  can  only  be  rendered  by  experts,  and  such  simple 
forms  of  music  as  plain  song,  chants,  and  hymns,  which  may  safely  be 
entrusted  to  a  congregation  for  their  rendering.  Here  we  find  the  origin 
of  the  demarcation  of  choir  and  people,  of  congregational  as  distinguished 
from  choral  music  (/.^.,  choir  music). 

The  Reformation  did  not  in  the  least  check  the  production  of  works 
of  higher  sacred  musical  art ;  we  possess,  as  you  know,  a  comprehensive 
and  chronologically  continuous  literature  of  Church  compositions  by 
English  composers,  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  not  interfering  or  obstructing  the 
output  of  the  higher  class  of  Church  compositions,  the  Reformation 
unquestionably  exhibited  a  tendency  to  throw  a  larger  share  of  worship- 
music  into  the  hands  of  the  congregation  than  before,  and  I  suppose  no 
one  will  gainsay  the  statement  that  this  tendency  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase. 

But,  surely,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  existence  of  both  classes 
of  music  within  our  Church ;  is  there  any  reason  whatever  why  they 
should  be  antagonistic,  or  mutually  destructive  ?  The  higher  form  of 
the  art  has  found  its  natural  home  in  our  cathedrals,  in  the  college 
chapels  of  our  Universities,  and  in  our  Royal  chapels  ;  right  well  has 
the  art  thriven  in  these  national  nurseries  of  sacred  music,  and  I  venture 
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to  say  its  best  traditions  have  been  nobly  maintained  to  this  very  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  parish  churches,  spread  like  a  beautiful  network 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  have  provided,  or  should  have 
provided,  the  true  home  of  simple  congregational  music,  and  their  services 
might  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  its  preservation  and  growth. 

With  separate  paths  so  clearly  defined,  it  would  seem  at  first  sight 
almost  impossible  for  any  question  to  arise  as  to  the  plain  duty  of  the 
parish  church  or  the  cathedral  in  the  matter  of  music. 

But  a  rather  unexpected  turn  of  events  has  apparently  landed  us  in  a 
difficulty.     It  is  this  : 

The  great  Church  revival  of  fifty  years  ago  made  its  influence  felt  on 
Church  music  as  on  every  other  art  used  in  worship.  Parochial  congre- 
gations found  themselves  encouraged  to  join  in  the  plain  song  of 
responses ;  they  were  provided  with  Gregorian  psalters,  and  from  the 
surpliced  choir  they  soon  learnt  the  Gregorian  chants ;  more  compre- 
hensive hymnals  were  placed  in  their  hands,  and  their  worship  generally 
was  imbued  with  more  heartiness.  But  the  forward  movement  did  not 
stop  here.  Urged  by  a  desire  to  make  the  public  services  as  ornate  and 
beautiful  as  possible,  anthems  and  elaborate  canticles  were  rapidly 
introduced  into  many  parish  churches,  and  also  artistic  settings  (English 
or  foreign)  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  Sanctus,  and  Gloria  in  Excelsis ;  in 
short,  in  many  churches,  especially  in  those  where  some  little  antipathy 
was  felt  towards  the  archaisms  of  Gregorian  music,  a  cathedral  form  of 
service,  pure  and  simple,  was  adopted. 

The  musical  result  was  exactly  what  might  have  been  anticipated 
Fine  choral  services  could  be  heard  in  many  churches  in  large  towns 
where  the  resources,  musical  and  pecuniary,  happened  to  be  ample. 
But  in  rural  and  other  less  favoured  districts  the  half-trained  or  whoUy 
untrained  choirs  persistently  attempted  to  perform  compositions  utterly 
above  their  powers,  until,  in  a  large  number  of  churches,  our  clergy 
became  at  last  so  constantly  annoyed,  and  their  congregations  so 
thoroughly  bored,  at  the  hopeless  failures  and  the  actual  cacophony  of 
these  over-ambitious  choirs,  that  a  re-action  set  in,  and  no  wonder. 
There  now  rises  from  many  a  parish  a  strong  demand  for  simple  congre- 
gational music. 

If  the  sole  reason  given  for  ejecting  elaborate  music  from  our  parishes 
happened  to  be  that  their  musical  resources  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
a  really  good  choir,  and  that,  consequently,  the  performances  were  bad, 
I  should  entirely  sympathize  with  the  demand;  of  course,  all  music 
which  cannot  be  well  rendered  in  our  Church  services,  should  not  be 
attempted  at  all.  But  the  reasons  given  for  this  overthrow  of  the  choir, 
which  I  hear  from  many  quarters,  are  these  :  first,  if  a  choir  sings  any- 
thing in  which  the  people  cannot  join,  the  people  are  being  defrauded 
of  a  right ;  next,  the  only  plea  for  allowing  a  choir  to  sing  an  anthem  or 
other  choral  piece  is,  that  they  cannot  be  kept  together  unless  indulged 
in  occasional  opportunities  of  showing  themselves  off. 

Against  both  these  statements  I  strongly  protest.  I  have  quite  failed 
to  discover  any  artistic,  historical,  or  ecclesiastical  grounds  for  this  sort 
of  universal  claim  to  hum  or  howl  in  any  portion  of  our  Church  services, 
and  I  can  give  personal  testimony  to  the  mischief  caused  by  this 
so-called  privilege.  I  have  frequently,  within  the  last  few  years,  had 
congregational  singers  near  me  who  have  not  only  entirely  disturbed  my 
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own  worship,  but  that  of  everybody  within  a  radius  of  five  yards,  some- 
times by  singing  every  melody  at  the  interval  of  a  third  or  sixth  below, 
on  one  occasion  by  singing  uniformly  a  perfect  fifth  below  the  trebles, 
and  always  at  the  top  of  their  voices  ;  but  perhaps  my  greatest  infliction 
was  to  have  a  man  just  behind  me  who,  I  cannot  say  sang,  but  produced 
the  melody  of  everything  two  octaves  below  the  trebles  in  a  bee-in-a- 
bottle  sort  of  tone,  which,  heard  anywhere  but  in  church,  would  have 
been  a  piece  of  inimitable  comicality.  To  silence  such  a  man  would 
be,  I  am  told,  to  defraud  him  of  a  rightful  privilege.  For  my  part,  I 
should  say  the  only  privilege  such  a  man  would  be  deprived  of,  were  he 
silenced,  would  be  the  privilege  of  being  hauled  up  before  a  magistrate 
for  brawling  in  church. 

Ought  not  such  persons  to  be  told  that  the  most  pious  and  cultured 
men  and  women  have,  for  well  nigh  a  score  of  centuries,  been  sedulously 
trying  to  discover  by  what  means  new  beauty  could  be  added  to  the 
place,  the  manner,  the  surroundings,  of  Divine  worship.  Why  should 
it  be  supposed  that  bad  singing  is  good  enough  for  church  use  ?  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  efficacy  of  an  offering  to  God  does  not  depend 
upon  its  artistic  merit  or  money  value,  but  on  ihe  motive  and  spirit  of 
the  ofierer.  May  I  ask  whether  we  accept  this  principle  consistently  ? 
If  the  adult  members  of  a  congregation  were  to  present  themselves  to 
their  minister,  carrying  various  pots  of  paint,  and  were  to  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  decorate  the  church,  would  he  permit  them  to  bedaub  the 
fabric  because  their  motive  was  so  commendable  ?  If  men  or  women 
wish  to  join  in  the  singing  in  our  churches,  they  should  at  least  take 
some  little  trouble  to  cultivate  their  voices  and  to  learn  the  music. 
After  this,  their  musical  offering,  however  poor  and  weak,  at  all  events 
would  have  cost  them  something,  namely,  a  little  trouble.  I  think 
unmusical  people  ought  to  realize  the  fact  that  their  untrained  attempts 
at  singing  stand  on  no  higher  level  than  a  child's  first  attempt  to  sketch 
a  horse  or  paint  a  cow.  I  am  behind  no  one  in  my  admiration  of  good 
congregational  singing — its  effect  is  noble  and  inspiriting ;  but,  surely,  con- 
gregations should  be  distinctly  told  in  what  musical  portions  of  worship 
they  may  join,  and  in  what  portions  they  should  meditate  in  silence. 

The  conclusion  I  arrive  at  is  this  :  That  congregational  rehearsals  on 
a  week-day  evening  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  in  our 
parishes.  After  a  few  prayers  or  a  short  form  of  service,  all  the 
portions  of  the  service  in  which  the  congregation  can  legitimately  join 
should  be  carefully  practised.  Such  a  system  would,  in  course  of  time, 
practically  turn  our  congregations  into  vast  amateur  choirs,  and  then 
the  music  of  the  people  would  be  an  offering  not  quite  so  unworthy 
of  Him  to  whom  it  is  offered. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  said  a  choir  might  well  be 
dispensed  with  ;  at  most,  all  that  would  be  necessary  in  our  parish 
churches  would  be  a  few  trained  voices  for  the  purpose  of  "  leading  " 
the  people.  To  this  I  reply,  certainly  not  \  by  no  means  give  up  your 
choir.  There  is  only  one  valid  excuse  for  not  having  a  choir,  and  that 
is,  inability  to  pay  for  it.  If  anyone  should  ask  me  what  is  the  use  of  a 
choir  when  a  congregation  knows  how  to  take  its  part  in  worship,  I 
should  ask  in  return,  what  is  the  use  of  those  mullions,  and  that 
delicate  tracery,  and  richly  coloured  stained  glass  ?  Away  with  it  all ! 
Good  plate-glass  in  strong  wooden  sashes  will  admit  twice  as  much  light 
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in  wiDter»  and  give  plenty  of  wholesome  ventilation  in  summer.  If  we 
are  to  approach  sacred  art  from  a  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view,  what 
is  the  use  of  a  tower  or  spire  ?  You  cannot  have  a  vestry  or  an  organ 
up  there,  or  hold  a  mothers'  meeting  in  it  Ah,  but  I  forgot,  as  the 
anthem  only  exists  in  order  that  the  choir  may  '*  show  off/'  so,  perhaps, 
the  spire  is  a  sort  of  architect's  anthem — ^perhaps  church  architects  can 
not  be  *'kept  together"  unless  indulged  with  an  occasional  spire ;  it  is, 
no  doubt,  merely  thrown  into  the  plans  lest  architects  should  desert 
church  work,  and  devote  their  best  powers  to  the  construction  of  muni- 
cipal buildings  and  music  halls. 

I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  argue  further  against  the  utili- 
tarian view  of  art  in  worship  ;  and  I  may  at  once  say  that  the  function 
of  a  trained  choir  is  to  sing  many  beautiful  compositions  which  can 
never  be  rendered  by  the  most  musical  of  congregations.  An  anthem 
rightly  listened  to,  and  devoutly  sung,  is  a  short  sermon  to  the  hearers 
and  a  beautiful  offering  to  God.  At  those  congregational  rehearsals 
which  I  have  just  advocated,  why  should  not  one  of  the  clergy  deliver 
a  short  address  on  the  words  of  the  anthem  which  it  is  proposed  to 
sing  on  the  following  Sunday  ?  The  line  of  thought  suitable  to  them 
might  thus  be  impressed  on  the  congregation,  and  the  frame-work  of  a 
meditation  be  sketched  out ;  we  should  then  perhaps  no  longer  see 
people  staring  about  the  church,  or  settling  themselves  into  a  comfortable 
sitting  posture  during  the  anthem,  as  if  it  were  a  horrid  tax  on  their 
patience ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  we  never  again  should  hear  it  even 
hinted  that  an  anthem  is  nothing  more  than  a  sop  tossed  to  the 
members  of  the  choir  to  appease  their  insatiable  vanity.  The  anthem 
in  its  present  form  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  and  special  growth  of  our 
English  Church,  and  therefore  deserves  cultivation  and  encouragement. 
When  we  come  to  the  music  of  the  office  of  Holy  Communion,  we 
immediately  are  led  to  realize  the  catholicity  of  our  art  of  music.  If  the 
inflections  of  the  priest's  f)art  be  included,  or  the  melodies  of  ancient 
hymns,  our  range  of  selection  extends  over  a  thousand  years  at  least. 
If  certain  celebrations  are  set  aside  for  those  who  do  not  like  music, 
surely  there  should  be  other  celebrations  beautified  with  the  highest  and 
most  splendid  resources  of  our  heaven-born  art.  Every  great  musician, 
almost  without  exception,  has  contributed  the  choicest  fruits  of  his 
genius  to  the  music  of  the  Eucharist.  Let  us  not  wantonly  cast  aside 
this  glorious  heritage,  borne  along  on  the  gathering  crest  of  rolling  ages, 
because,  forsooth,  John  Noakes  and  Tom  Styles  cannot  take  their 
personal  part  in  the  performance  of  it. 

There  is  one  form  of  worship  which  our  English  Church  has  made 
thoroughly  its  own — I  mean  the  special  service,  with  its  cantata.  Passion 
music,  or  oratorio  appropriate  to  the  Church's  seasons.  Here,  again,  a 
short  course  of  lectures  from  the  clergy  on  the  meaning  of  the  words 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  music  would  be  invaluable  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  congregation  fully  realize  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
Church  music.  Concert-goers  find  annotated  programmes  awaiting 
them  ;  why  should  Church-goers  be  deprived  of  all  information  as  to 
what  they  are  going  to  hear  ?  It  is,  I  think,  in  these  days  the  duty  of 
all  of  us,  especially  of  the  clergy,  to  make  congregations  understand  the 
spiritual  benefit,  the  real  edification  of  listening  to  music,  and  of 
meditating  in  silence.     What  a  great  teacher  is  this  silence  !    Is  it  not 
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the  most  searching  introspector  of  the  soul,  tearing  down  sham  pretexts, 
and  exposing  real  motives  ?  But  silence  can  do  more  than  probe  us  to 
the  quick ;  it  can  lend  us  wings  to  soar  above  earthly  things ;  it  can 
help  us  to  mount  higher  and  higher  on  the  rising  waves  of  sacred  song, 
until  we  feel  lost  in  a  foretaste  of  that  future  home  where  angelic  music 
will  more  adequately  hymn  the  praises  of  Divine  love. 

II. — Hymnologv.    (i)  History  of  the  use  of  Hymns, 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  NOW  call  on  Dr.  Julian,  to  whom  all  England  is  indebted  for  his 
work  on  Hymnology. 

The  Rev,  John  Julian,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  S.  Thomas's,  Winco- 
bank,  Sheffield ;  Author  of  "  A  Dictionary  of  Hymns  and 
Hymn  Writers,"  and  Editor  of  **  The  Dictionary  of  Hymnology." 

A  TRUE  hymn  is  sanctified  thought  and  feeling  woven  into  song  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  people  of  God. 

The  ** proper  characteristics"  of  a  hymn  are  threefold.  We  have 
first  the  subject-matter,  ranging  from  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to 
the  evening  prayer  of  a  little  child ;  then  the  form  in  which  that 
subject-matter  is  set  forth,  from  the  dogma  of  the  theologian  to  the 
dream  of  the  enthusiast ;  and  finally  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
now  with  the  passionate  warmth  of  adoration,  and  again  with  a  searching 
analysis  of  the  world  of  mind  and  emotion  within  men. 

The  historical  use  of  hymns  begins  with  their  introduction  into  public 
worship.  They  may  continue  in  use  onward  through  the  ages,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lesser  and  greater  doxologies,  or  they  may  cease  with  a 
generation.  During  their  use  they  vividly  illustrated  the  prominent 
doctrines  held  by  the  Church  in  the  days  when  they  were  sung.  And 
when  the  singer  was  hushed,  and  both  singer  and  song  passed  into  the 
voiceless  night,  memories  remained,  which  were,  and  are,  as  ineffaceable 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  as  are  the  records  of  the  receded  waters  on 
the  hills  and  dales  of  every  land. 

Historically  considered,  the  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship  falls 
naturally  into  distinct  and  well  defined  periods  of  Church  history.  The 
first  of  these  embraces : — 

I. — The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. — Concerning  this  period  the 
testimony  of  Pliny,  an  educated  and  polished  heathen,  written  about 
112,  and  dealing  with  what  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Christians  for 
some  time,  and  then  still  prevailed  in  the  districts  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia 
where  he  lived  and  ruled,  is  that  '*  they  were  accustomed,  on  a  stated  day, 
to  meet  before  daylight,  and  to  say  in  turns  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a 
god,  and  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  commit  any  wickedness," 
etc.  This  testimony  is  very  marked  in  several  ways.  Hymnologically 
it  is  valuable  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  at  that  early  date  a  hymn  was 
sung  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  that  to  Pliny  the 
astounding  feature  of  that  hymn  was  its  laudation  of  Christ  as  God. 

The  admonitions  of  S.  Paul  extend  our  outlook.  To  the  Ephesians 
he  wrote,  **  Be  not  drunken  with  wine,  wherein  is  riot ;  but  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit ;  speaking  one  to  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
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songs,  singing  and  making  melody  with  your  heart  to  the  Lord  ;  giving 
thanks  always  for  all  things  unto  God,  even  the  Father ;  subjecting 
yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  Christ  '*  (Eph.  v.  18-21).  Some- 
what later  he  admonished  the Colossians  in  this  manner:  "Let  the  w(Rd 
of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom  \  teaching  and  admonishing 
one  another  with  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, -singing  with 
grace  in  your  hearts  unto  God"  (Col.  iii.  16.)  These  admonitions 
lead  us  to  the  additional  use  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  and  liturgical 
hymns  in  public  worship,  and  of  spiritual  songs,  possibly  in  public 
worship  also,  and  certainly  in  private  life.  Of  these  groups  of  song 
the  Psalter  is  the  greatest  in  history  and  in  influence.  From 
the  time  when  it  was  made  a  distinct  and  distinguished  part  of  the 
Jewish  ritual,  to  this  day  when  it  has  been  chanted  in  the  cathedral  of 
this  city,  with  rare  exceptions  it  has  been  said  or  sung  daily  by  Jew,  or 
Christian,  or  by  both.  Of  the  liturgical  hymns  referred  to  by  S.  Paul 
few  fragments  remain,  even  if  we  regard  as  such  the  lesser  doxology  in 
its  primitive  form,  and  some  of  the  quotations  and  faithful  sayings 
in  his  Epistles,  and  in  that  of  S.  James.  The  faithful  sayings, 
which  the  best  authorities  regard  as  quotations  of  hymns  well  known 
and  regularly  sung  in  public  or  in  private  worship,  or  in  both,  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  are  few,  but  are  of  inestimable  value.  The  most  striking 
and  important  are  : — 

(i)  On  the  Incarnation  and  its  triumphant  results, — He  who  was 
*'  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
among  the  nations,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  in  glorj'" 
(i  Tim.  iii.  16). 

(2)  On  Redemption, — *•  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners'*  (i  Tim.  i.  15). 

(3)  On  Penitence. — **  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  shine  upon  thee  "  (Eph.  v.  14). 

(4)  On  Martyrdom, — "  For  if  we  died  with  Him,  we  shall  also  live  with 
Him ;  ii  we  endure,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him,"  etc.  (2  Tim.  ii.  1 1-13). 

(5)  On  Providence. — "  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  boon  is 
from  above**  (James  i.  17). 

To  these  quotations  a  few  more  might  be  added.  The  result, 
however,  would  be  the  same  in  giving  us  a  very  clear  but  somewhat 
limited  idea  of  the  prominent  doctrines  held  by  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  set  forth  in  sacred  ^ong.  Judged 
by  these  fragments,  the  early  hymns — most  of  which  were  used  in 
public  worship — were  terse  and  dogmatic;  they  were  strong  in  fiacts 
and  the  momentous  outgrowth  of  facts;  they  dealt  with  the  highest 
subjects  with  great  clearness,  without  ornamentation,  and  mainly  in  a 
didactic  manner ;  and  they  remain  to  us  as  the  sanctified  thought  and 
feeling  of  men  who  held  their  creed  and  their  lives  as  inseparable,  and 
felt  that  they  stood  face  to  face  with  God. 

IL — The  Second  Period  extends  from  t/ie  second  to  the  eieienth 
century, — The  earliest  part  of  this  period  is  not  rich  in  hymns,  the 
construction  of  the  Primitive  Liturgies  not  admitting  of  the  variety  in  this 
respect  which  prevailed  so  extensively  later  on.  In  the  few  fragments  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us  the  same  objective  form  as  in  the  first  ptfiod 
prevails,  the  same  subjects  are  treated  of,  and  the  manner  is  still 
didactic  and  dogmatic.      Gradually,  as  apostle  followed  apostle  and 
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martyr  succeeded  martyr  in  testifying  for  Christ  and  in  winning  the 
imperishable  crown,  the  desire  that  such  should  be  honoured  grew  until 
it  ripened  into  an  accomplished  fact.  In  like  manner,  as  the  grand  events 
which  were  the  foundations  of  the  Church's  life  and  history  receded  in 
the  distance  through  the  efflux  of  time,  her  great  Festivals  rose  into 
prominence,  and  expanded  services  with  increased  prayers  and  hymns 
were  called  for  and  supplied,  that  the  dead  past — as  some  would  have 
it — might  be  to  the  Church  of  Christ  an  everliving  present.  Morning 
and  evening  hymns  also  grew  gradually  in  number  and  importance,  and 
were,  in  the  early  centuries,  objective  hymns  of  praise — as  the  "  Gloria 
in  Excelsis "  in  its  oldest  form,  and  the  candle-light  hymn,  *'  Hail, 
gladdening  Light."  The  condemnation  of  Paul  of  Samosata  by  the 
Council  of  Antioch  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century  for 
rejecting  the  hymns  then  sung  in  public  worship,  an  objection  based  no 
doubt  on  their  orthodoxy,  led  up  a  little  later  to  a  great  impulse  in  the 
direction  of  hymn-writing  and  singing.  Whilst  Paul  attempted  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  orthodox  faith  by  the  suppression  of  hymns,  Barde- 
sanes  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and  his  son  a  little 
later,  in  the  Syrian  Church,  and  the  Arians  during  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century  at  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  attempted  to  popularize 
their  heretical  opinions  by  the  free  use  of  their  own  hymns.  As  a  counter 
attraction  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  defence  and  furtherance  of  the 
orthodox  faith  on  the  other,  Ephrem  the  Syrian  wrote  his  sacred  verse, 
and  S.  Chrysostom  organized  his  hymnic  processions.  Ephrem*s  verses 
are  stil!  preserved ;  but  those  used  by  S.  Chrysostom,  except  such  as 
were  the  common  property  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  are  unknown. 

From  this  date— the  end  of  the  fourth  centiiry — the  extended  form 
of  the  Liturgies  and  the  gradual  increase  in  the  production  of  books  of 
hymns  in  various  forms  and  under  different  names,  enable  us  to  set 
down  with  some  certainty  the  use  made  of  hymns  to  the  close  of  this 
period.  As  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  alone  have  had 
any  influence  on  modern  hymnody,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  these 
two  great  centres  of  Church  life  and  literature. 

Greek  hymnody,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  distinctly  objective,  and  is 
engaged  mainly  with  the  Festivals  of  the  Christian  Year,  the  Apostles, 
Martyrs,  and  Saints  of  the  Greek  Calendar,  and  the  Daily  and  Occasional 
Offices  of  the  Church.  It  is  very  pronounced  in  its  reverence  of  the 
Saints,  and  is  specially  marked  with  intense  adoration  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mother.  The  hymns  of  the  greater  Festivals  and  Offices  are 
saturated  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  use  made  of  the  Sacred  Word  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases  elevating  in  its  tone,  reverent  in  its  expression, 
and  suggestive  in  its  teaching.  A  large  mass  of  these  hymns  consist  of 
a  few  lines  only,  and  they  are  known  in  the  Greek  Liturgy  by  varying 
names  according  to  their  position  in  the  service,  or  the  place  in  the 
Church  where  they  are  sung.  The  principal  hymns  are  the  Odes,  eight 
of  which  compose  a  perfect  canon.  For  each  Festival  a  canon  is 
provided.  The  frequency  of  these  Festivals,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
services  and  occasional  offices,  accounts  for  the  mass  of  hymns  in  the 
Greek  Office  Books,  whilst  the  subjects  of  these  Festivals  render  them 
unsuitable  for  Anglican  use.  These  Office  Books  were  closed  in  1453- 
1459,  all  the  hymns  therein  being  much  older,  a  limited  number  only 
dating  after  the  year  1000.     Additions  are  made  only  in  the  case  of  the 
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canonization  of  a  saint.  In  the  Greek  Church,  outside  of  the  Office 
Books,  there  are  no  hymns  in  common  use ;  in  the  Russian  Church 
there  are  a  few. 

The  use  of  hymns  in  the  Western  Church  during  the  latter  half  of 
this  period  was,  everything  considered,  somewhat  extensive ;  the  impetus 
given  to  hymn-writing  and  the  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship  by 
S.  Ambrose  being  very  marked.  Possibly  the  clearest  idea  I  can  give 
you  of  what  was  done  will  be  an  analysis  of  the  hymns  in  the  (i)  Old 
Ambrosian  Breviary^  dating  from  the  fourth  century;  (2)  The  OH 
Romany  dating  from  the  fifth  century ;  (3)  and  the  Old  MozarabU^ 
dating  from  the  seventh  century.  Taken  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  hymns  used,  the  result  is  this  : — 


Season  or  Subject. 


c 


1.  Morning  and  Evening  

2.  Special  of  Saints 

3.  •  Common  of  Martyrs 

4.  Sunday  

5.  Special  of  Apostles  

6.  Blaster  

7*  Christmas      , .         

8.  Lent      . .  • 

9.  S.  John  Baptist      

10.  B.  V.  M 

11.  Consecration  of  a  Church         

12.  Epiphany       

13.  Whitsuntide  

14.  Common  of  Apostles       

15.  Ascension 

16.  Palm  Sunday 

17.  Holy  Trinity  

18.  Transfiguration       

19.  S.  Michael     . :       

20.  All  Saints 

21.  In  Time  of  War 

22.  Low  Sunday  

23.  Passion  Sunday  

24.  S.  Augustine 

25.  Consecration  of  a  Bishop  

26.  Ordination  of  S.  Ambrose         

27.  Restoration  of  Church 

28.  For  an  Army  

29.  In  Time  of  Rain 

30.  A  Just  Man  

31.  Coronation  of  a  King       

32.  Common  of  Saints  

33.  For  Rain       

34.  Holy  Matrimony 

35.  Maundy  Thursday  

36.  First  Day  of  January        

37.  Holy  Innocents       

38.  Bunal  

39.  Good  Friday  

40.  Circumcision 

Totals    . . 
*  Including  Confessors  and  Virgins. 


2  S 
S 


9 
21 

5 

4 
I 
I 
I 

2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
2 


I 
I 
I 


57 


G 

51 


21 

5 
8 

8 

6 

2 
2 
I 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 
I 

3 

2 

2 


8 


u 

2  2 
o 


46 

45 
II 

16 

7 

7 

4 

5 

3 
I 

2 

2 

I 

•  • 

2 
1 


175 


o 
H 


76 

71 

24 

24 

17 
10 

7 

7 

7 
6 

5 
5 
5 

4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

2 

2 
2 
2 
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In  a  few  instances  some  of  these  hymns  are  repeated.  The  Seasons 
and  Subjects  treated  of  are;  as  set  forth  above,  the  difference  only  being 
in  the  actual  number  of  distinct  hymns  appropriated  to  each  Season  or 
Subject  by  the  same  hymns  being  in  more  than  one  Breviary. 

Another  source  of  information  is  the  collation  of  MS.  Hymnaries  asso- 
ciated with  certain  dioceses  or  religious  houses  as  Winchester,  Bangor,  in 
Ireland,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  collections 
of  hymns  were  used  in  public  worship.  If  they  were  not  sung  in  public, 
they  nevertheless  show  the  direction  in  which  religious  thought  was 
tending  in  those  days.  Taking  one  MS.  of  the  seventh,  one  of  the 
ninth,  and  eight  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  after  deducting  all  those 
hymns  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Breviaries  already  analyzed, 
we  have  the  following  additional  hymns  : — 


1.  Special  of  Saints    .. 

2.  Morning  and  Evening    . 

43 

. .    II 

3.  Lent 

.       ..      8 

4.  B.  V.  M 

.       ..      8 

5.  Special  of  Apostles 

..      6 

6.  S.  Mary  Magdalene 

••      5 

7.  Common  of  Martyrs 

4 

8.  Christmas 

4 

9.  Passiontide 

••      3 

la  Whitsuntide 

3 

1 1.   Holy  Trinity 

..      3 

12.  Dedication  of  Church 

••      3 

13.  Septuagesima 

3 

14.  Common  of  Apostles 

•.      3 

15.  Epiphany 

2 

16.  Sunday 

17.  Easter 

18.  S.  Michael 

19.  Ascension 

20.  All  Saints 

21.  Maundy  Thursday 

22.  Benediction  of  Candles 

23.  Feast  of  a  Bishop 

24.  Holy  Cross 

25.  Communion  of  Priests 

26.  Abbots  of  Bangor 

27.  Monks  of  Bangor 

28.  Various       

Total    . . 


2 
.    124 


The  additional  Festivals  and  Subjects  supplied  by  these  additions  to 
the  special  Breviaries  of  this  period  are :— Septuagesima,  S.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Benediction  of  Candles,  Feast  of  a  Bishop,  Holy  Cross, 
Communion  of  Priests,  and  the  Monks  and  Abbots  of  Bangor.  The 
hymns  of  this  period  were  mainly  of  the  same  character  as  before. 
Narratives  of  events,  and  descriptions  of  scenes  and  persons  were  more 
frequent,  but  the  form  in  which  the  hymns  were  cast  was  still  dogmatic 
and  reverent  in  tone,  and  didactic  and  objective  in  expression,  but  the 
terse  severity  of  the  primitive  hymns  had  given  place  to  an  ornateness 
of  imagery  and  a  luxuriance  of  language  hitherto  unknown.  The  Church 
still  chanted : — 


•*  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 


»> 


and  she  also  sang  : — 


*'  O  God,  of  all  the  Strength  and  Stay, 

Who  dost  Thyself  unmoved  abide. 
And  all  the  changing  hours  of  day. 

In  their  ordained  succession  guide  ; 
Thy  Light  upon  our  evening  pour, 

So  may  our  life  no  sunset  see ; 
But  death  to  us  a  holy  door 

Of  everlasting  glory  be." 

\Rertim  Deus  tenax  rigor,) 
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III. — The  Third  Period  extends  from  the  year  woo  to  the  Befortnation. 
— As  already  indicated,  hymnologically  considered,  the  Greek  Office 
Books  were  closed,  and  the  Eastern  Churches  outside  of  the  Greek  Church 
were  powerless  in  their  influence  on  the  Western  Church.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  us  to  review  the  hymnological  results  of  this  period  from 
a  purely  Western  standpoint.  The  two  great  factors  in  the  increase  of 
hymns  from  the  year  iioo  to  the  Reformation  were  the  increase  of 
Secular  and  Monastic  Breviaries^  and  the  adoption  of  the  Sequence  in 
the  Missals.  A  digest  of  these  will  enable  us  to  see  the  exact  position 
of  Hymnology  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation. 

A. — The  great  Secular  Breriaries,  together  with  two  or  three  of  a 
minor  character,  include : — 

I,  The  Ambrosian ;  2,  Afozarabic ;  3,  Middle  Roman;  and  in  this  countryi 
4,  Sarum  ;   5,   York  ;  6,  Aberdeen ;  and  7,  Hereford. 

These  Breviaries  represent  to  us  the  everyday  life,  faith,  and  worship 
of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

'B.—The  Monastic  Breviaries  include  .• — 

I,  The  Benedictine;  2,  Cistercian;  3,  Dominican;  4,  Franciscan;  and  5, 
Augustinian. 

In  these  we  have  the  secluded  monastic  life  and  faith  of  those  who 
had  bound  themselves  by  religious  vows ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  addition  to  the  special  hymns  in  their  own  Bre7)iaries  they  used 
most  of  the  hymns  in  the  Secular  Breviaries  also. 

C. — The  Sequences.  I  select  these  from  the  following  representative 
MSS.  :— 

One  of  the  tenth  century^  five  of  the  eleventh^  five  of  the  twelfth^  two  of  thc 
thirteenthf  six  of  the /burteenth,  and  one  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

These  Sequences  were  hymns  which  were  sung  between  the  reading  of 
the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  (where  we  now  sing  **  Glory  be  to  Thee, 
O  Lord  ")  in  divine  service,  and  were  specially  adapted  to  the  Festival 
of  the  day. 

D. —  The  Hymnaries.  The  few  representative  MSS.  which  I  have 
taken  are : — 

One  of  the  twelfth  century^  two  of  the  thirteenth^  three  of  the  fourteenth^  and  one 
the  sixteenth  centuries. 

With  regard  to  these  Hymnaries  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  how 
far  they  were  used  in  Public  Worship.  Although  our  information  is 
somewhat  indefinite  on  this  point,  we  know  that  these  hymns  existed 
during  this  period,  and  that  they  indicate  to  us  the  current  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  those  times. 

The  total  outcome  when  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  Seasons  and 
Subjects  is  this  : — 
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Season  or  Subject. 

A. 

6. 

Total. 

I.  Special  of  Saints           

65 

103 

134 

73 

^I! 

2.  B.  V.  M.     .         . .                 

32 

8 

72 

48 

160 

3.  Special  of  Apostles        

15 

9 

31 

9 

64 

4.  Lent                                        

36 

4 

3 

4 

47 

5.  Easter          

4 

3 

33 

4 

44 

6.  Christmas 

10 

3 

20 

I 

34 

7.  Common  of  Martyrs 

8 

3 

21 

I 

33 

S.  Morning  and  Evening             

28 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•   • 

28 

9.  S.  Mary  Magdalene 

6 

4 

2 

10 

22 

10.  Whitsuntide          

5 

■  * 

n 

I 

21 

11.  Holy  Trinity         

3 

•  ■ 

10 

8 

21 

12.  Epiphany    . .                 

9 

I 

9 

•  • 

19 

13.  S.John  Baptist 

5 

2 

9 

2 

18 

14.  Advent                                    

ID 

•   • 

5 

1 

16 

15.  Ascension 

5 

2 

5 

3 

>S 

16.  All  Saints 

2 

I 

8 

3 

H 

17.  Dedication  of  Church 

2 

I 

9 

2 

14 

18.  Common  of  Virgins                 

3 

•   • 

10 

• 

13 

19.  Passiontide 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 

20.  Common  of  Apostles 

5 

■   • 

6 

II 

21.  S.  Michael             

4 

2 

4 

10 

22.  Corpus  Christ!        

3 

2 

4 

9 

23.  Sunday        

7 

■  ■ 

I 

8 

0% 

24.  Holy  Cross           

• 

2 

6 

8 

25.  Image  of  our  Lord 

6 

«   • 

«   • 

6 

26.   Invention  of  Cross         

2 

3 

I 

6 

27.  Holy  Innocents 

I 

4 

5 

28.  Transfiguration 

3 

I 

1 

5 

29.  Common  of  Saints         

•  • 

*  • 

5 

5 

30.  S.Gabriel 

2 

I 

2 

5 

31.  S.  Raphael            

4 

•     a 

I 

5 

32.  Holy  Name          

4 

■     • 

•  • 

4 

33.   1st  and  2nd  Translations  of  S.  Augustine 

. 

4 

•  • 

4 

34.  S.  Peter's  Chair  and  Chains 

I 

•   • 

3 

4 

35.  Septuagesima        

•   ■ 

3 

4 

36.  Name  of  Jesus 

•  • 

.    3 

•  ■ 

3 

37.  Crown  of  Jesus 

2 

I 

■  • 

3 

38.  Lance  and  Nails             

•   • 

3 

•  * 

3 

39.  Seven  Founders  of  the  Servite  Order 

•  • 

3 

* 

3 

4a  For  the  Dead       

I 

•  ■ 

2 

3 

41.  Relics  of  Saints 

■   • 

2 

I 

3 

42.  Common  of  Matrons 

2 

•  • 

2 

43.  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins       

2 

•  • 

2 

44.  Crown  of  Thorns           

•    • 

2 

2 

45.  Common  of  Non- Virgins        

•    • 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

46.  Sacred  Heart        

•      • 

2 

2 

47.  Benediction  of  Bread 

2 

2 

48.  Stigmata  of  S.  Francis            

•    • 

2 

2 

49.  Palm  Sunday        

I 

2 

50.  I^dy-Day 

I 

■  • 

51.  Holy  Redeemer 

•    • 

52.  Holy  Week          

.    • 

53.  Common  of  Just  Man 

•      • 

54.  Exaltation  of  Cross        

^ 

I 

55.  Holy  Women       

•    ■ 

I 

56.  Holy  Women  with  Christ       

*  ' 

I 

57.  Of  Angels 

I 

58.  Grace  after  Meat           

. 

I 

59.  Various        

•    * 

24 

21 

Mm 

Touls    .. 

305 

187 

470 

195 
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The  increase  of  Seasons  and  Subjects  during  this  period  as  indicated 
in  this  representative  table  amount  to  over  thirty,  and  include  : — 

Advent,  Corpus  Christi,  Image  of  Our  Lord,  Invention  of  the  Cross,  S.  Gabriel, 
S.  Raphael,  Holy  Name,  First  and  Second  Festivals  of  S.  Augustine,  S.  Peter's  Chair 
and  Chains,  Name  of  Jesus,  Crown  of  Jesus,  Lance  and  Nails,  Seven  FooDdeis 
of  the  Servite  Order,  Common  of  Matrons,  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  Crown  of 
Thorns,  Common  of  Non- Virgins,  Sacred  Heart,  Benediction  of  Bread,  Relics  of 
Saints,  Stigmata  of  S.  Francis,  Lady-Day,  Holy  Redeemer,  Holy  Week,  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross,  Holy  Women,  Holy  Women  with  Christ,  Of  Angels,  Grace  after  Meat. 

Of  these  Seasons  and  Subjects  thirteen  are  in  the  Monastic  Breviaries 
only,  four  are  Sequences y  and  one  is  from  a  Hymnary.  More  than  one-half 
of  this  increase,  therefore,  are  outside  of  the  Secular  Breviaries^  and 
represent  far  more  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  few  than  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  many. 

Strictly  speaking,  hymns  dealing  directly  and  intimately  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  are  very  few,  the  four  by  Thomas  of 
Aquino  {Pange  lingua  glorisosi  Corporis  mysierium  ;  Lauda  Sion  ;  Sacris 
solemniis ;  and  Verbum  supernum)  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
Agnus  Dei,  being  held  as  sufficient  for  all  the  great  Uses  of  the  Western 
Church.  It  is  somewhat  curious  also  to  note  the  entire  absence  of 
Holy  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  and  those  numerous  Subjective  subjects 
now  so  common. 

The  hymns  of  this  period,  thus  associated  with  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  are  objective,  descriptive,  narrative,  dogmatic,  and  didactic. 
Some  are  purely  of  one  character,  and  some  of  another,  whilst  a  large 
proportion  have  all  these  features  interwoven  in  a  peculiar  and  arbitrary 
manner.  A  great  number  are  sermons  in  verse,  with  an  opening 
objective  stanza  addressed  to  one  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinityv  to  the 
Saint  in  whose  honour  it  was  sung,  or  to  the  assembled  congregation. 
The  language,  as  a  whole,  is  far  less  rich  than  in  the  former  period,  and 
this  is  intensified  by  an  increased  wordiness  which  is  very  wearying.  The 
pure  gold  of  sacred  verse  we  still  have,  but  it  is  either  mixed  with  coarse 
alloy,  or  it  is  beaten  very  thin. 

This  was  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  Then  the  change  came.  All 
these  accumulations  of  centuries,  the  fair  with  the  indifferent,  the  good 
with  the  bad,  were  swept  away  from  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  new  era  was  almost  songless. 

IV. — The  Fourth  Period  extends  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present 
Time, — A  few  translations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  saved  this 
period  from  opening,  hymnologically,  a  perfect  blank.  With  the 
exception  of  these  translations,  the  Canticles,  and  the  Psalter,  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  left  to  be  sung  in  the  English  Church.  Before 
setting  forth  the  history  of  the  filling  in  of  this  huge  blank  we  must  note  a 
few  hymnological  facts  outside  of  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic 

We  have  already  stated  that  no  Greek  hymns  of  any  moment  have 
been  written  since  the  eleventh  century.  To  the  English  reader  all 
Greek  hymns,  except  those  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  a  few 
in  the  English  Moravian  Hymn-books,  were  unknown  until  translated 
by  Dr.  Neale  within  living  memory. 

Since  the  Reformation,  Latin  hymn  writing  has  made  some  progress. 
Of  the  158  hymns  in  the  present  Roman  Breviary  and  its  Supplements 
fifty-seven  have  been  added  since  the  Urban  VIII.  revision  in  1632; 
and  in  the  Paris  Breviary  of  1736,  out  of  its  244  hymns,  omitting 
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doxologies,  only  twenty-seven  are  older  than  the  birth  of  Tate  and 
Brady,  or  of  Isaac  Watts.  These  comparatively  modern  hymns  were 
translated  by  John  Chandler,  Isaac  Williams,  and  others,  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  Primitive^  and  were  extensively  used  as  Ancient 
hymns  by  the  compilers  of  hymn-books  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago. 
The  additional  Festivals  and  Services  for  which  these  new  Latin  hymns 
have  been  composed,  tc^ether  with  the  number  of  the  same,  are  : — 


1.  Guardian  Angels 

2.  The  Winding  Sheet 

3.  Precious  Blood    *  * 

4.  Common  of  Bishops 

5.  Common  of  Abbots 

6.  Common  of  Doctors 

7.  S.  Mary  in  Egypt 

8.  Susception  of  the  Cross 

9.  Five  Wounds  of  Christ 

10.  S.  Peter  in  Prison 

11.  Common  of  Evangelists 

12.  Agony  in  the  Garden    . 

13.  Common  of  Popes 


Roman. 

Paris, 

2 

2 

3 

I 

3 

•  .• 

3 

3 

3 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

•  • 

I 

•  • 

Total. 

4 
4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
I 


The  tiistory  01  German^  French^  Italian^  Scandinavian^  and  other 
groups  of  hymnody  is  too  extensive  and  complicated  for  our  purpose 
to-day.  So,  likewise,  is  the  use  of  hymns  by  Nonconformists,  and  in  the 
Foreign  Mission  fields. 

The  first  efforts  which  were  made  to  make  the  almost  songless  dawn 
of  the  Reformation  musically  bright  and  instructive  were  to  cast  the 
Psalter^  as  it  then  stood  and  still  stands  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
into  metre  and  rhyme.  From  1549  to  1736,  a  period  of  187  years,  these 
rhymed  Psalters^  the  Old  and  New  Versions,  with  a  very  limited  addition 
of  hymns  to  each,  contained  all  the  provision  made  and  approved  for  use 
in  the  Church  of  England.  John  Wesley,  during  his  mission  in  Georgia 
from  1735  to  1737,  made  the  first  step  in  the  new  departure  which  has 
so  revolutionized  the  mode  of  public  worship  in  our  day  by  publishing  his 
Psalms  and  Hymns  at  Charlestown  in  1736-7.  His  little  book  of  seventy 
hymns  was  built  upon  limited,  but  sound,  Church  lines.  For  Sundays 
his  selection  was  hymns  of  Praise ;  for  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  Humilia- 
tion, Repentance,  and  Prayer;  and  for  Saturdays,  Adoration  of  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe.  Isaac  Watts  supplied  one-third  of  the  whole, 
and  in  this  collection  translations  of  German  hymns  were  first  introduced 
into  Church  of  England  hymn-books.  Twenty-three  years  afterwards 
Martin  Madan  followed  with  his  Psalms  and  Hymns ^  this  being  the  second 
book  of  the  new  departure.  It  was  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  elevated  in 
tone,  and  confused  in  arrangement.  Its  group  of  twenty-seven  hymns 
for  Holy  Communion  under  the  title  of  "  Sacramental  Hymns  **  became 
a  standard  feature  in  all  subsequent  collections.  During  the  next  forty 
years  about  fifteen  distinct  books  were  published.  All  these  were  of  the 
same  school  of  thought  as  Madan's,  and  seven-eighths  of  their  contents 
were  taken  from  the  Wesleys  and  from  Nonconformist  sources. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  about  fifty  distinct  collections  were  pub- 
lished. In  these,  although  the  old  type  of  hymn-book  was  the  prevailing 
one  and  differed  very  little  from  the  Dissenting  selections  of  the  same 
period,  another  element  was  coming  to  the  front  in  a  more  definite 
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recognition  of  Church  Seasons  and  Festivals,  and  acknowledgment  of 
the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Wesley,  Watts,  Doddridge, 
and  others  were  also  making  way  for  writers  from  within  the  Church. 
The  backbone  and  entire  framework,  however,  was  still  the  clear  cut  and 
well  rounded  Evangelical  teaching  of  Madan  and  Toplady,  and  the  in- 
ternal and  searching  subjectivity  of  William  Cowper  and  John  Newton. 

From  1820  to  1850  more  than  one  hundred  collections  were 
published,  ten  of  which  were  issued  in  one  year.  The  Wesley  and 
Dissenting  element  was  still  paramount,  although  the  arrangement  of 
the  books  was  on  better  Church  lines  than  those  of  the  previous  twenty 
years.  New  hymns  by  Churchmen  were  increasing  in  number  and 
importance,  translations  from  the  German  and  Latin  were  being  slowly 
adopted,  and  the  general  aim  was  to  break  away,  not  so  much  from  the 
Evangelical  traditions  of  the  past,  as  from  the  strong  grasp  of  the 
Wesleys,  Doddridge,  Watts,  and  others  who  had  ruled  so  long. 

The  next  ten  years  (185 1 — 1861)  witnessed  the  growth  of  this  desire, 
and  its  final  accomplishment.  More-  than  fifty  hymn-books  were 
published  during  this  period.  Of  these  about  one-half  were  based  upon 
and  inspired  by  the  "  Oxford  Movement,"  one-fourth  were  still  true  to  the 
Evangelical  traditions  of  the  past,  and  one-fourth  were  too  colourless  to 
be  counted.  In  the  first,  translations  from  the  Latin  took  the  place  of 
all  but  the  very  best  compositions  of  Wesley,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and 
others ;  whilst  in  the  second  the  latter  were  in  great  part  retained  in 
companionship  with  translations  mainly  from  the  German.  In  the 
first  the  subjective  side  of  man's  life,  in  which  his  thoughts  and  emotions 
were  thrown  in  upon  himself  was  replaced  to  some  extent  by  that 
objective  element  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  earliest  hymns  of 
the  Church,  whilst  in  the  second  the  change  was  rather  in  the  direction 
of  higher  thinking  and  greater  delicacy  and  polish  of  diction,  than  in 
the  mode  and  manner  of  expression.  Men  were  still  assisted  to  sing 
about  themselves,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  wishes  and  desires,  but  to 
sing  more  sweetly,  and  winningly,  and  tenderly  than,  heretofore. 

From  1 86 1  to  the  present  time  more  than  one  hundred  hymn-books 
for  Church  use  have  been  published.  The  character  and  contents  of 
these  collections  are  well  known  to  you.  They  differ  materially  in 
•design,  in  doctrine,  and  in  contents,  but  they  bear  one  united  testimony 
to  the  priceless  value  of  sacred  song  in  Public  Worship.  Since  John 
Wesley  printed  his  little  collection  in  1736-7,  at  least  five  hundred  hymn- 
books  have  been  published  for  use  in  the  Church  of  England  alone. 
Until  very  recently  the  contents  of  these  books  have  differed  widely 
from  the  records  we  now  have  of  the  hymns  of  the  first  fifteen  centuries 
of  the  Cliristian  era.  Nevertheless,  they  have  been  as  true  a  reflex  of 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  each  successive  period  of  Church  life  and 
history  as  those  of  the  far  past.  Of  these  five  hundred  books,  and  of 
the  hundreds  in  print  and  in  manuscript  which  preceded  them,  jive 
remain  to-day  which,  collectively,  not  individually,  embody  the  truest 
and  best  of  the  distinctively  dogmatic,  the  passionately  objective,  the 
quaintly  narrative,  and  the  searchingly  subjective  hymns  of  the  Church 
in  every  age.  Possibly  in  the  near  future  we  may  possess  one  book  in 
which  the  best  and  most  noble  of  these  will  be  found.  That  book  has 
yet  to  be  compiled. 

Representative  books  from  each  of  these  periods  from  the  Old  Version, 
1 56 1,  to  the  present  time,  give  the  following  results  : — 
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This  review  of  the  "  Use  of  Hymns  in  Public  Worship,  and  their 
Proper  Characteristics/' is  Representative  only,  and  not  exhaustiiTe. 
Minute  details  have  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Had  these 
been  given  in  full  the  general  result,  however,  would  have  been  the 
same. 

S.  Augustine's  definition  of  a  hymn  is  this :  '^  It  is  a  song  with  praise 
of  God.  If  thou  praisest  God  and  singest  not,  thou  utterest  no  hymn. 
If  thou  singest  and  praisest  not  God,  thou  utterest  no  hymn.  A  hymn, 
then,  containeth  these  three  things  :  song,  and  praise,  and  that  of  God. 
Praise,  then,  of  God  in  song  is  called  a  hymn."  As  we  have  seen,  the 
whole  history  of  the  use  of  hymns  by  the  Church  in  Public  Worship  is 
against  this  restricted  definition  by  S.  Augustine.  Her  sympathies  have 
not  been  with  the  dogmatic  definition  of  one  saint,  however  eminent, 
but  with  the  mass  of  her  struggling  children  in  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
in  darkness  and  in  light.  The  passions  and  feelings,  the  beliefs, 
thoughts,  and  aspirations  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  sacred  in  the 
relation  between  humanity  and  God,  have  been  distilled  into  song,  and 
the  Church  has  voiced  that  song.  Sorrow  and  self-abasement,  heart- 
searching  and  penitence,  have  too  large  a  place  in  Christian  life,  and  are 
too  real  to  be  dumb.  The  Church,  high  as  divinity,  broad  as  humanity, 
far-reaching  unto  eternity,  has  thus  sung  the  faith  and  life  of  her  children 
in  the  past,  and  must  thus,  and  after  this  manner,  still  sing  on. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  NOW  call  on  Canon  Twells,  who  has  been  the  primum  nwbiu  in  pro- 
moting the  desire  of  very  many  for  an  authorized  Church  Hymnal. 


(2)  The  Possible  Future  Adoption  or  an  Authorized  Hymnal. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Twells,  M.A.,  Priest-in-Charge  of  S. 
Augustine's,  Bournemouth  ;  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough. 

Next  to  the  general  subject  of  Hymnology,  so  properly  entrusted  to 
the  writer  of  the  previous  paper  (Rev.  Dr.  Julian),  comes  its  practical 
application  to  ourselves  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  I 
have  been  asked  to  address  you  on  the  possible  future  adoption  of  an 
authorized  hymnal.  The  topic  evidently  divides  itself  into  two  parts : 
the  first,  Is  an  authorized  hymnal  desirable? — the  second,  Is  it 
possible,  either  in  the  immediate  or  ultimate  future  ? 

By  an  authorized  hymhal  is  not  to  be  understood  a  book  thrust 
upon  the  clergy  and  laity  against  their  will.  If  we  were  starting  from  the 
beginning,  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  an  absolute  rule ;  but  taking 
things  as  they  are,  and  recognizing  the  history  of  hymn-singing  in  the 
English  Church,  few  of  us  would  advocate  an  enforced  uniformity. 
What  is  meant  is,  I  believe,  a  book  drawn  up  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  accept  it,  either  from  a  wish  for  proper  guidance,  or  from  a 
conviction  of  its  merits.  At  the  same  time,  its  advocates  do  not  desire  to 
conceal  their  opinion  that  such  a  hymnal,  if  framed  on  the  lines  and  in 
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the  manner  to  be  subsequently  described,  would  ere  long,  by  general 
consent,  become  the  hymnal  of  the  English  Church. 

I. — The  desirability  of  an  authorized  hymnal,  one  likely  by  degrees 
to  become  general,  seems  to  me  to  be  so  obvious  as  to  be  scarcely 
debatable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  principle  or  expediency  lifts  up  the 
loudest  voice  on  its  behalf.  To  elaborate  the  many  reasons  for  it  in  the 
time  allotted  to  me  is  impossible,  but  I  can,  at  all  events,  name  some  of 
them. 

We  all  know  that  the  singing  of  hymns  has  become  a  very  large 
department  of  public  worship.  There  are  no  signs  of  its  diminution, 
but  rather  of  its  expansion.  Nor  can  we  deny,  though  we  may  wish 
that  it  were  not  so,  that  it  is  the  department  which,  more  than  any  other, 
calls  forth  the  voices  and  probably  stirs  the  emotions  of  our  congre- 
gations. Is  it  not  a  strange  anomaly  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  or  committees,  and  that  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  should 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it?  No  doubt  the  present  state  of  things  is 
partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  general  singing  of  hymns 
sprung  up  during  the  suppression  of  the  Convocations.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  they  would  have  failed  to  grapple  with  a  matter  so 
directly  falling  within  the  range  of  their  responsibilities  had  they  been 
in  a  position  to  act.  But  the  Convocations  are  not  now  suppressed. 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  t>f  England,  if 
they  are  not  ?  Can  it  gravely  be  maintained  that  worship  in  rhyme  is 
rightly  allowed  to  take  its  chance,  while  worship  in  prose  continues  under 
strict  and  uniform  direction  ? 

The  anomaly  in  question  is  rendered  all  the  more  glaring  by  the  very 
different  course  pursued,  not  only  by  the  Irish  and  American  Churches, 
but  by  the  Wesleyans,  the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Free 
Church,  the  English  Presbyterians,  and  other  religious  bodies.  These 
all  have  distinctive  hymnals  put  forth  by  some  central  authority.  Though 
freedom  and  elasticity  of  worship  are  the  special  boast  of  Nonconformists, 
they  have  not  thought  it  right  to  leave  hymns  to  private  manipulation. 
The  great  Church  of  England  seems  to  stand  almost  alone  in  withholding 
guidance  in  this  matter  from  her  children,  many  of  whom  heartily  desire 
it,  and  have  been  long  expecting  it. 

And  over  and  above  the  propriety,  from  a  Churchman's  point  of  view, 
and  as  a  simple  matter  of  principle,  of  an  authorized  hymnal,  many 
special  advantages  might  be  expected  from  it,  nay,  fairly  calculated  upon. 
A  better  book  could  most  likely  be  produced  in  this  way  than  in  any 
other.  We  owe  the  compilers  of  existing  hymnals  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  what  they  have  done  for  us ;  but  they  themselves  would 
probably  admit  that  the  absorption  of  the  best  features  of  the  three 
leading  hymnals,  words  and  tunes — especially  if  enriched  by  a  few  gems 
from  less-known  collections — would  effect  a  result  more  satisfactory  than 
any  that  has  been  hitherto  obtained.  Now,  the  Convocations,  and  the 
Convocations  only,  seem-  to  be  in  a  position  to  secure  and  conduct  such 
an  absorption.  Copyrights  are  not  conceded  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
many  compilers  and  intending  compilers  have  found  out.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  however  (we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  point 
by-and-by),  that  copyrights  would  present  little  difficulty  in  the  event  of 
an  authorized  book  being  resolved  upon.    The  call  of  the  Church,  as  a 
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Church,  is  not  one  which  would  be  lightly  disregarded.  No  doubt  the 
Convocations  would  also  command  the  services  of  all  the  best  hynm- 
writers  and  hymn-lovers  in  the  country. 

The  protection  afforded  by  an  authorized  hymnal  against  false  doctrine, 
and — what  is  almost  as  bad — false  taste  (I  am  not  making  any  charge 
against  existing  books,  but  simply  recognizing  the  unreliable  tendencies 
of  the  age)  is  too  plain  to  require  more  than  bare  mention. 

The  practical  inconvenience  of  a  variety  of  hymnals  is  very  commonly 
and  most  justly  complained  of.  In  these  days  of  movement  and  travel, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  laity  frequently  attend  divine  service  in  churches 
other  than  their  own.  They  naturally  feel  aggrieved  if  the  hymnal  in 
use  is  not  the  one  which  they  have  brought  with  them,  probably  bound- 
up  with  their  prayer-books.  The  annoyance  thus  caused  every  Sunday 
to  many  thousands  of  people  may  often  be  unreasonably  exaggerated  by 
those  who  experience  it,  but  it  is  scarcely  one  to  which  a  Naticmal 
Church  should  persist  in  exposing  her  worshippers. 

It  would  surely  be  a  further  advantage  for  the  text  of  popular  hynms 
to  be  settled  by  competent  authority.  It  is  irritating  to  be  distracted  by 
different  readings  of  the  same  composition.  We  know  (or  at  least  those 
of  us  do  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject)  that  the  original  version 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  retained,  because  there  may  be  some  one  stanza 
or  expression  which  would  veto  the  public  use  of  the  hymn.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  words  should  stand  as  written  by  their  author,  and  only  be 
changed  or  abbreviated  for  strong  reasons.  In  regard  to  translations, 
great  pains  should  be  taken,  and  doubtless  would  be  taken  by  such 
experts  as  would  be  chosen  by  the  Convocations,  to  select  the  best,  once 
for  all. 

A  somewhat  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to  tunes.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  particular  words  should  usually  be  associated  in 
people's  minds  with  particular  melodies.  There  may  be  exceptions 
which  may  claim  an  alternative  treatment ;  but,  on  the  whole,  "  one 
hymn  one  tune  "  is  a  most  desirable  arrangement.  We  should  all  feel 
irritated  to  hear  "  God  save  the  Queen  *'  or  **  Rule  Britannia  "  sung  to 
unwonted  strains.  Yet  many  are  not  less  disturbed  when  familiar  hymns 
are  alienated  from  the  settings  to  which  they  have  grown  accustomed 
and  attached.  How  can  such  jarring  sensations  be  avoided  otherwise 
than  by  a  hymnal  dealing  with  music  as  well  as  with  words,  and  likely  to 
become  general  ? 

And  I  will  only  mention  one  additional  argument,  but  it  shall  be  in 
the  terse  words  of  our  President,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter : — "  It  is  diflBcult 
to  over-estimate  the  bond  of  union,  which  a  Book  of  Common  Praise 
would  be  in  these  dangerous  and  difficult  times.'' 

In  the  presence  of  such  plain  reasons  for  the  desirability  of  an 
authorized  hymnal,  what  can  be  said  on  the  other  side  ?  I  may  have 
been  unfortunate,  and  there  may  possibly  be  weighty  arguments  lying  in 
ambush ;  but  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  which  appear 
to  challenge  much  notice.  Of  course,  there  is  the  inevitable  contention 
that  incumbents  and  congregations  should  be  left,  and  that  without  a 
word  of  advice  from  those  in  authority,  to  do  whatever  is  right  in  their 
own  eyes.  But  even  supposing  a  theory  of  this  sort  to  have  greater 
wisdom  in  it,  and  larger  accord  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  Church 
of  England  than  I  conceive  it  to  possess,  it  should  be  observed,  first 
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that  no  one  proposes  to  make  an  authorize  hymnal  compulsory ;  and, 
secondly,  that  if  clergy  and  people  are  to  do  what  is  right  in  their  own 
eyes,  surely  that  numerous  class  should  have  the  opportunity  of  following 
such  a  course  who  wish  for  a  Convocation  hymnal.  The  call  for  a 
judicious  amalgamation  of  existing  books  is  widespread,  and  cannot 
easily  be  ignored.  Almost  equally  widespread  is  the  impression  that  the 
Convocations  ought  to  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  some  sort  of 
guidance  to  those  distracted  between  different  hymnals.  As  to  the  plea 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  various  schools  of  thought  to  have  free  licence, 
through  means  of  hymns,  to  give  expression  to  doctrines  and  proclivities 
not  to  be  found  in  our  formularies,  I  cannot  think  it  can  be  necessary 
in  an  assemblage  of  Churchmen  to  expose  the  danger  and  unreasonable- 
ness of  such  a  view.  Let  our  hymns  reflect  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  every  jot  and  tittle  of  it ;  but  it  is  neither  fair  to  worshippers,  nor 
loyal  to  the  Church  itself,  to  make  hymn-singing  a  channel  for  extraneous 
opinions.  I  have  only  further  heard  it  objected  that  a  Convocation 
hymnal  would  shut  the  door  to  desirable  additions  and  alterations  in  the 
future.  But  why  ?  A  Convocation  hymnal  could  be  revised  at  proper 
intervals,  like  any  other.  There  is  no  need  that  it  should  be  crystallized, 
though  there  are  obvious  reasons  why,  as  in  the  case  of  all  collections, 
revisions  should  not  be  too  frequent. 

II. — Assuming,  then,  that  an  authorized  hymnal  is  desirable,  if  it  can 
only  be  had,  the  question  remains.  Is  it  possible,  either  in  the  early  or 
ultimate  future  ?  And  here  I  must  direct  your  attention  to  a  Report 
presented  to  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  during  a 
recent  session.  It  is  the  Report  of  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses, 
presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  "  to  inquire  into  the  hymnals 
now  in  general  use,  and  to  make  any  observations  or  recommendations 
wliich  such  an  inquiry  may  suggest."  I  shall  not  so  much  quote  from 
it  as  bring  before  you  some  of  its  most  salient  points ;  but  copies  of  the 
document  itself  may  be  had  from  the  Depository  of  the  National 
Society,  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

In  accordance  with  their  instructions,  the  committee  ascertained  the 
'*  use'*  of  13,659  churches  and  chapels  in  England  and  Wales,  covering 
723  rural  deaneries  out  of  8io.  It  was  found  that  10,340  adopt 
"  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,*'  1,478  the  "  Hymnal  Companion,*'  and 
1,462  •* Church  Hymns"  (Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge).  Only  379  churches  and  chapels  use  any  other  book.  In 
presenting  these  returns,  the  committee  draw  special  attention  to  the  facts 
that  three  great  hymnals  have  almost  taken  possession  of  the  English 
Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  that  among  these  there  is  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  one  particular  hymnal;  that  very  many 
compositions  are  common  to  all  the  three  books,  and  that  more  are 
common  to  two  of  them  ;  and  that  while  theological  differences  are  by 
no  means  imperceptible,  they  are  neither  so  great  or  so  frequent  as 
might  have  been  anticipated. 

Even  if  the  committee  had  stopped  here,  they  would  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  information  mo$t  interesting  and  suggestive  to  Churchmen ; 
but  they  go  on  to  refer  to  certain  communications  held  between  them- 
selves and  the  proprietors  of  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,"  the  book 
adopted  in  three-fourths  of  our  churches  and  chapels.  It  appears  that 
in  the  event  of  the  Convocations  proposing  to  issue  a  hymnal  with 
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authority,  the  proprietors  would  gladly  grant  them  full  liberty  to  use 
''  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern/'  both  words  and  music,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  hymnal.  They  do  not,  indeed,  see  their  way  to  make 
beforehand  an  absolute  surrender  of  their  book,  both  for  other  reasons, 
and  because  they  desire  to  present  it  to  the  Church  in  a  complete  fonn 
more  nearly  approaching  their  ideal.  With  this  view  they  piupose 
during  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  to  make  a  careful  revision.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean,  the  committee  remark,  that  the  proprietors 
•would  ultimately  refuse  to  act  in  accord  with  the  Convocations.  It  is 
understood  that  the  book  has  never  been  regarded  as  the  means  of 
private  gain,  but  as  a  trust  for  the  Church  of  England ;  and  certainly, 
as  the  Report  says,  such  trust  could  not  be  better  discharged  than  in 
co-operation  with  the  Church  itself. 

There  can  be  little  or  no  surprise  that  the  committee,  confronted  at 
once  by  these  remarkable  statistics  and  by  this  liberal  and  unexpected 
offer,  should  think  the  time  to  be  not  far  distant  when  the  Convocations 
must  come  to  a  definite  decision  whether  they  will  ever  undertake  to 
give  any  guidance  in  regard  to  the  hymns  to  be  used  in  public  worship 
or  not.  And  this  conviction  is  strengthened  by  further  considerations. 
No  arrangement  could  be  looked  upon  as  satisfactory  which  shut  out 
the  other  two  books.  The  committee  point  out,  however,  that  the 
editor  of  the  •*  Hymnal  Companion  "  (I  need  not  tell  you  who  that  is) 
in  his  very  first  edition,  and  again  in  his  revised  edition,  has  put  on 
record  the  hopefulness  with  which  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  whole  realm  shall  have  one  use  in  hymns  as  in  public  prayer  His 
•action  on  this  very  committee,  of  which  he  was  most  properly  a 
'  member,  is  spoken  of  as  in  thorough  accordance  with  this  view.  Nor 
is  any  difficulty  anticipated  with  regard  to  the  third  great  hymnal.  It 
is  suggested,  and  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  venerable  society  which 
holds  its  proprietorship  would  scarcely  interpose  obstacles  to  such 
movement  towards  an  uniform  practice  as  might  approve  itself  to  the 
Convocations.  So  that  on  all  accounts  the  committee  seem  completely 
justified  in  putting  the  question — Is  it  impossible  that,  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  next  revised  edition  of  these  books,  their  proprietors  and 
managers  may  be  disposed  to  join  in  the  production  of  a  hymnal  con- 
taioing  the  best  features  of  all  three  of  them,  with  such  additions  and 
emendations  as  may  seem  desirable  ? 

My  reference  to  this  committee  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not 
add  that,  when  their  report  was  presented  to  the  Convocation  of  our 
Province,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  united  in  adopting  three  reso- 
lutions :  the  first,  expressive  of  the  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  with 
which  they  regarded  an  approximation  towards  a  general  use ;  the 
second,  acknowledging  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  three  great  hymnals ;  the  third,  declaring  it  inex- 
pedient, under  existing  circumstances,  to  take  any  steps  which  might 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  congregations  and  clergy  in  the  use  of 
hymnals.  The  last  resolution  h?s  been  looked  upon  in  some  quarters 
as  having  negatived  an  authorized  book.  It  did  nothing  of  the  sort, 
whatever  might  have  been  in  the  minds  of  some  who  vot^  for  it.  It 
is  the  assertion  of  an  understanding  in  which  all  are  agreed,  and  which 
a  Convocation  committee  of  more  than  twenty  years  ago  considered  a 
necessary  condition  of  an  authorized  hymnal.    The  recent  Committe 
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did  not  ask  for  an  immediate  decision  upon  the  main  question,  and  did 
not  get  it.  It  is  still  an  open  one,  and  is  likely  to  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  formation  and  development  of  public  opinion. 

For  the  growth  of  such  public  opinion,  and  for  its  expression  through 
the  usual  channels,  there  is  ample  time.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
proprietors  of  *'  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern'*  will  not  be  ready  with  their 
revised  book  for  seven  or  eight  years.  During  that  interval  the  two  other 
great  hymnals  will  in  all  probability  remain  as  they  are,  and  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  any  new  selection  will  effect  much  of  a  footing.  Then  will 
come  the  critical  moment.  The  proprietors  of  '*  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern"  say  they  will  "present"  their  revised  book  ** to  the  Church." 
What  do  they  mean  by  that  ?  Merely  to  offer  it  for  sale  is  not  to  present 
it  to  the  Church,  except  in  a  very  limited  sense.  But  if  this  new  edition 
is  really  and  truly  presented  to  the  Church — that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Convocations — it  will  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
gifts  that  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  received.  It  will  be  the  gift 
of  a  book  with  an  origin  and  history  known  to  comparatively  few,  but 
one  that  has  gradually  obtained  a  degree  of  acceptance  through  this 
country  and  her  colonies  which  has  astonished  none  more  than  its 
original  projectors.  Should  such  of  them  as  are  left  (unfortunately,  I 
believe,  to  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand)  see  their  way 
to  place  the  coping-stone  on  their  remarkable  achievement  by  offering 
it  to  those  entitled  to  speak  and  act  for  the  Church,  instead  of  per- 
petuating a  private  trusteeship,  they  would  probably  secure  the  early 
adoption  of  an  authorized  hymnal,  of  which  theirs,  in  view  of  its  pre- 
eminent position,  would  naturally  be  the  basis.  That  it  would  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Convocations  without  supervision,  and  without 
collaboration  with  other  books,  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired ; 
but  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  it  would  be  received  with  the 
respect  due  to  its  antecedents.  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  improved 
rather  than  injured  by  any  process  to  which  it  might  be  subjected  by  a 
committee  carefully  chosen  by  the  Convocations.  Is  it  too  much  to 
anticipate  that  the  managers  of  the  three  great  hymnals,  ay,  and  of  the 
minor  ones  too  (for  some  of  the  minor  ones  have  exceptionally  good 
features),  will  at  that  time  merge  their  separate  interests  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  they  love  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  promised  revisal  of  "  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modem  "  be  launched  upon  the  world  independently  of  the  Con- 
vocations, the  latter  would  be  forced  to  make  a  choice  between  two 
courses — the  drawing  up  a  separate  hymnal,  and  the  allowing  matters 
to  take  their  own  way.  To  draw  up  a  separate  hymnal,  though  it  might 
be  done  with  special  advantages,  would  be  to  compete  with  those 
already  in  possession  of  the  fleld,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  would 
multiply  diversity.  To  allow  matters  to  take  their  own  way  would  be 
to  continue  to  acquiesce  in  private  persons  having  a  larger  influence 
over  public  worship  than  the  proper  authorities,  as  well  as  to  run  the 
risk— for  who  can  predict  the  taste  of  the  future  ?~-of  further  variations 
and  developments.  I  shall  not  be  a  member  of  Convocation  at  that 
time,  but  I  earnestly  trust  that  such  an  alternative  will  never  arise. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  an  authorized  hymnal  is  both  desirable 
and  possible,  but  that  the  vast  number  of  Churchmen  who  think  so 
must  make  their  voice  heard  during  the  next  few  years,  both  by  the 
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Convocations  and  by  the  proprietors  of  existing   books,  if  a  great 
opportunity  in  front  of  us  is  not  to  be  lost. 


ADDRESSES. 


(2)  Music,  considered  in  its  effect  upon  and  connexion  with, 

THE  Worship  of  the  Church. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Strutt,  Warden  and  Hon.  Choirmaster 
of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Wilton  Road,  London. 

The  use  of  the  word  '*  art "  appears  to  involve  the  idea  of  skiU — skill  as  the  resalt 
of  knowledge  and  practice ;  when,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  "  art  of  music "  we 
imply  the  practical  application  of  the  science  of  music  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
definition  is,  I  think,  a  happy  one.  He  says:  "We  mean  by  art,  not  merely 
an  aim  to  please,  but  also  a  law  of  pure  and  faultless  workmanship."  If  we  supple- 
ment this  by  the  old  saying,  **  Laborare  est  OrarCt^  I  suppose  we  shall  arrive  at  some 
idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  of  applying  the  art  of  music  to  Church  worship 
should  be  undertaken. 

Assuming,  then,  that  music,  qtM  art,  has  place  in  our  services — and  not  in  cathedrab 
only,  but  also  in  parish  churches— it  seems  to  me  that  the  generally  accepted  theory  of 
Church  music,  and  especially  congregational  singing,  should  be  greatly  modified,  if 
not  wholly  recast.  So  far  as  music  is  concerned,  there  is  no  distinction  made  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  between  cathedrals  and  other  churches.  The  diflTerence 
which  is  recognized  is  that  between  "  places  where  they  sing  "  and  where  they  do  not. 
People  sometimes  talk  as  though  that  which  may  perhaps  be  tolerated  in  a  cathedral  is 
unlawful  in  a  parish  church.  The  choral  service  is  an  offence,  because  it  is  thought 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  singing  the  Prayers  and  Responses.  No  authority  !  They 
have  been  sung  in  the  Church  of  England  for  about  a  thousand  years.  '*  Yes, "says  the 
protester,  '*  but  only  in  cathedrals,  etc."  My  dear  sir,  cathedrals  are  not  above  the 
law  ;  there  is  but  one  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  If  singing  the  responses  is  illegal  in 
a  village  church,  it  is  illegal  in  a  cathedral.  If  intoning  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptural 
simplicity  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  Church  of  England,  it  does  not  become  invested 
with  Bible  authority  because  practised  within  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey.  If  a 
choral  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  wrong  in  the  country  it  is  wrong  in  the 
town.  The  fact  is,  this  distinction  between  cathedrals  and  other  churches  does  not 
exist  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  make  iu  The  Church's  ideal  form  of  worship 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  "sung"  service,  and  that  cannot  be  the  exclosive 
privilege  of  any  one  type  of  church.  God's  Church  on  earth,  as  in  heaven,  is  a 
"singing  "  Church.  With  all  deference,  then,  I  submit  that  the  distinction  is  not  one 
of  song  or  no  song,  of  more  or  less  music,  but  of  quality  rather  than  of  quantity. 

The  revival  known  as  the  Oxford  movement  has  had  an  immense  effect  on  Church 
song.  It  has  brought  music  to  the  front,  and  restored  it  to  its  original  place  of 
honour.  The  position,  therefore,  is  changed.  When  ''the  singing"  consisted  of 
two  or  three  metrical  psalms,  anyone,  with  or  without  a  voice,  could  make  a  fiur 
attempt  at  joining  in,  but  under  altered  conditions  it  is  doubtful  whether 
promiscuous  and  general  participation  is  desirable,  or  whether,  indeed,  it  is  not 
physically  impossible.  With  many  good  people  it  is  almost  an  article  of  faith 
that  the  singing  should  be  what  is  known  as  '*  hearty,"  by  which  they  mean  that 
all  who  are  present  should  take  an  audible  part.  When,  however,  the  Psalter  is 
read  they  are  content  to  say  alternate  verses ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  sung  that  it 
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becomes  a  matter  of  conscience  with  them  to  struggle  tlirough  every  verse  at  the 
cost,  it  may  be,  of  considerable  discomfort  to  themselves  and  others.  Again,  they 
are  satisfied  to  be  silent  while  the  minister  reads  the  prayer»  "  Lighten  our  darkness," 
but  if  the  same  thought  is  expressed  in  song,  as  in  the  hymn,  "  God  that  madeet 
earth  and  heaven,"  they  immediately  become  conscious  of  a  great  wrong  if  they  are 
prevented  from  taking  an  active  part.  Is  this  reasonable  ?  One  of  our  bishop?, 
speaking  in  this  connection  at  a  public  meeting,  said,  '*  The  people  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  take  part  in  the  sung  portions  of  the  services."  I  ventured  (respectfully  I 
trust)  to  ask  him  for  his  authority,  and  eventually  extracted  from  him  the  admission 
that  he  had  none,  but  that  he  thought  it  might  fairly  be  implied. 

In  these  advanced  days  no  one,  of  course,  whatever  may  be  the  school  of  thought 
to  which  he  belongs,  pays  attention  to  obsolete  rules  and  antiquated  rubrics.  Ap» 
however,  there  may  perhaps  be  a  few  Churchmen  here  to-day  who  retain  an  old- 
fashioned  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  I  would  ask  them  to 
note — First,  that  in  the  Prayer-book  the  principle  of  representation  is  clearly  laid 
down,  and  that  not  only  in  prayer,  but  also  in  confession,  thanksgiving,  and  praise. 
Different  parts  of  the  Service  and  Offices  are  allotted  to  different  persons,  sometimes 
separately,  sometimes  together.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  affirmed,  or,  if  not  affirmed, 
assumed,  that  in  all  cases  where  music  is  introduced  it  is  intended  that  every  person 
present  shall  take  an  audible  part  ? 

Observe,  secondly,  that  those  parts  of  the  services  in  which  the  people  are  bidden 
to  join  are  as  follows  : — (a)  The  Amens  ;  {b)  The  Lord's  Prayer ;  [c)  The  Apostles' 
and  Athanasian  Creeds ;  (<0  The  Responses  after  the  Commandments ;  {e)  The 
General  Confession.  It  b  interesting  in  passing,  to  note  the  close  connection 
between  this  list  and  the  exhortation  in  the  Baptismal  Office,  in  which  the  sponsors 
are  told  to  bring  their  God -children  to  be  confirmed  so  soon  as  they  can  say  (a)  The 
Creed,  {Jti)  The  Lord's  Prayer,  (<-)  The  Ten  Commandments. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  the  people  are  not  to  join  in 
any  part  of  the  services  but  those  expressly  named  ?  "  Not  so.  I  am  disputing 
the  assumption  that  the  use  of  music  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  necessarily 
implies  actual  participation  by  the  congregation.  Unless  this  theory  is  proved  to 
be  untenable,  there  is  no  room  for  music  in  its  higher  forms  in  our  sanctuaries.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  ''  representation  "  is  admitted,  then  it  becomes 
merely  a  question  of  degree.  I  would  submit  that  choir  and  congregational  music 
can  and  should  exist — not  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  but  side  by  side. 
What  is  wanted  is  definite  understanding  and  definite  instruction.  We  all  profess  to 
be  lovers  of  congregational  song  ;  we  talk  much  about  it  and  do  little.  There  is  a 
sort  of  general  impression  that  people  ought  to  sing  if  they  can,  but  that  if  they 
cannot  it  is  the  fault  of  the  music,  and,  after  all,  it  does  not  much  matter.  But  it 
does  matter.  It  is  foolish  to  spend  time,  labour,  and  money  on  choir  music  and  choir 
training,  and  then  encourage  or  permit  untrained  singers  to  come  in  and  mar  what 
should  be  an  offering  of  our  very  I)est. 

The  Church  services,  then,  admit,  or  rather  demand,  the  employment  of  the  higher 
forms  of  musical  art  whenever  they  are  attainable.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect 
of  the  matter  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  power  of  music  to 
excite  the  emotions.  We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  underrate  the  emotional  side  of 
religion ;  but,  after  all,  we  have  hearts  as  well  as  heads,  and  music  that  stirs  the 
emotions  must  have  its  value  and  its  place  in  our  worship.  In  this  I  see  the 
fullest  justification  for  congregational  song.  How,  then,  may  it  be  best  cultivated  ^ 
We  shall  not  succeed  unless  there  is  a  clearer  understanding  as  to  method  than 
usually  obtains.    I  venture  to  suggest— 
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(i)  That  the  Plainsong  or  melody  of  the  Responses  remain  unchanged,  both  in  note 
and  accent,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 

(2)  That  the  number  of  hymns  in  ordinary  use  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  the 
sAme  hymns  be  more  often  used. 

(3)  That  every  hymn  should  have  its  own  "  proper "  tune,  the  evil  practice  of 
. "  hacking  "  tunes  being  strictly  anaihetna. 

(4)  That  all  chanting  (congregational  and  otherwise)  be  obviously  antiphonal,  and, 
where  the  structure  of  the  text  demands,  by  half  verses, 

(5)  That  wherever  refrains  or  choruses  occur,  ^.^.,  in  the  BenediciU  or  the  Easter 
Hymn,  the  people  should  be  encouraged  to  sing  the  refrain  only. 

If  these  suggestions  could  be  carried  out  (and  they  are  not  untried  ones),  congrega- 
.tional  song  would  be  concentrated  instead  of  dissipated,  the  force  and  dignity  of  our 
common  worship  greatly  enhanced. 

Lastly,  I  take  it  that  the  more  perfectly  anything  fulfils  its  purpose,  there  is  the 
highest  art.  If  this  be  true,  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  Church 
music,  provided  it  achieves  its  object,  is,  ipso  facto ^  the  highest  art.  And  what  is 
the  aim  of  music  in  worship  ?  Is  it  not  the  expression  of  finite  thought  in  infinite 
language  ?  Other  arts,  such  as  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  like,  if  not  transient,  are 
at  the  best  but  representations  of  the  beautiful,  whereas  the  divine  art  of  music  is  self- 
contained  and  eternal.  There  are  times  which  come  sooner  or  later  to  every  man 
atid  woman — times  when  words  fail,  when  speech  is  all  too  gross — ^then  it  is  that 
music  comes  to  our  aid,  and,  spreading  her  golden  wings,  carries  the  unfettered  soul 
straight  into  the  very  Presence  Chamber  of  the  King.  LiCt  us,  then,  thank  Him 
for  music,  and  see  that  we  so  use  it  that  our  worship  shall  honour  Him  and  edify 
His  people. 


II.— (i)  History  of  the  Use  of  Hymns  in  Public  Worship  and 

THEIR   PROPER   CHARACTERISTICS. 

H.  W.  MOZLEY,  Esq.,  Eton  College. 

I  HAVE  been  invited  to  speak  on  the  question — what  should  be  the  characteristics 
of  hymns  destined  for  public  use  in  our  services?  To  this  question  we  have,  I 
think,  an  answer  ready  to  our  hand,  true,  though  perhaps  not  complete.  They  must  be 
in  thorough  harmony  with  the  authorized  prayers  of  the  Church.  Now  these  prayers 
come  from  old  Latin  originals.  We  therefore  look  to  the  old  Latin  hymns  to  see 
if  they  harmonize  with  the  prayers.  We  find  them  to  be  kindred  compositions— 
of  the  same  age,  from  the  same  mint ;  they  are  simple,  but  dignified  ;  as  precise  in 
their  theology  as  terse  in  their  diction.  Besides  this,  they  have  this  practical 
recommendation — that  they  have  been  actually  associated  with  our  collects  in  the 
daily  ofiices  of  the  Church  for  many  centuries;  they  have  been  tested,  and  not 
found  wanting.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  they  not  translated  simultaneously 
with  the  prayers  ?  We  are  told  that  Cranmer  and  his  associates  wished  and  intended 
to  translate  them — which  is  satisfactory,  as  an  additional  guarantee  of  their  merit — 
but  the  real  reason  I  believe  to  be,  that  they  distrusted  their  own  power  to  do  so 
adequately.  Great  masters  of  prose  are  not  commonly  great  masters  of  verse ;  and 
I  think  it  confirms  my  view  to  find  that  of  all  their  original  compositions,  they  have 
not  left  us  one  in  verse  ;  and  that  of  the  two  ancient  jiymns  they  did  translate — the 
Veni  Creator  for  the  Ordination  of  Priests,  and  the  Media  Vita^  that  fragment  of  the 
earliest  of  sequences  embedded  in  the  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead — the  prose 
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infinitely  excels  the  verse  translation  in  adequacy  of  effect.  However  that  may  be, 
one  unfortunate  result  followed,  that  for  years,  even  centuries,  the  music  of  the  hymn 
was  silent  in  our  Churches.  And  when  it  iA*as  revived,  those  who  revived  it  had 
recourse,  naturally  enough,  to  the  hymns  of  the  Dissenting  congregations  around 
them  ;  while  these  hymns,  equally  naturally,  traced  their  pedigree  not  to  S.  Ambrose 
and  his  school,  but  to  the  sixteenth  century  and  a  Teutonic  origin. 

And  here  we  meet  with  a  sudden  and  startling  change,  which  it  is  well  to 
emphasize.  Religion  is  the  tie  between  God  and  man ;  it  has,  therefore,  two  real 
foci,  Grod,  and  the  human  soul ;  and  either  of  these  may  legitimately  be  the  source 
of  inspiration  to  the  hymn-writer.  In  the  case  of  the  ancient  school,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  their  inspiration.  God,  in  His  essence,  in  His 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  wonderful  works,  is  everywhere  in  their  hymns ; 
mankind  nowhere,  except  as  affording  the  most  suitable  basis  for  the  exhibition  of 
•  His  attributes.  When  we  turn  to  the  hymns  of  Teutonic  origin,  we  find  the  exact 
ceverse — the  human  soul  all  important ;  God  mainly  contemplated  as  subserving  tls 
needs  and  aspirations.  How  came  this  astonishing  change  ?  I  cannot  now  pause  to 
•establish  the  connection  between  that  uprising  and  remoulding  of  thought  which  we 
call  the  Renaissance,  and  the  intense  sixteenth  century  individualism,  but  I  am  sure  it 
•exists.  It  is  to  the  Renaissance  we  owe  that  weakening  of  the  sense  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  and  that  posturing  of  the  soul  as  before  a  mirror  in  its  efforts  to  realize 
how  it  appears  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  Renaissance  writer  sings — in  public,  remember 
— "  I  wrestle  and  pray,  O  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  till  blessed  by  Thee.*'  Can  you  imagine 
an  early  Christian  speaking  thus?  He  would  say,  *'  Why  should  I  wrestle  for  what 
I  know  I  have  possessed  all  my  life,  since  the  day  of  my  baptism  ?  "  But  the  new  school 
<:ontemp'ates  human  hopes  and  fears,  alarms,  and  inspirations  with  such  exclusive 
attention,  that  even  the  triumphs  of  Christ  only  interest  them  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  soul  and  benefit  its  condition.  Take  for  contrast  two  well-known  hymns  for  the 
Eister  season,  **  Ye  choirs  of  New  Jerusalem,*' and  "Jesus  lives."  In  the  former, 
our  joy  at  our  Lord's  victory  and  triumph  is  purely  unselfish,  or  if,  just  at  the  end, 
some  mention  of  ourselves  creeps  in,  it  is  no  more  than  as  in  the  work  of  some  old 
master,  where  the  canvas  is  full  of  the  Divine  glory,  but  somewhere  down  in  a  comer 
you  may  see  kneeling  the  figure  of  the  donor  of  the  picture.  The  other  hymn  is 
entirely  different.  We  sing  "Jesus  lives,"  then  turn  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
benefit  to  ourselves ;  over  and  over  again  the  statement  is  made,  but  always  with 
the  same  recurrence  of  thought,  away  from  onr  Lord,  back  to  ourselves.  I  cannot  say 
which  hymn  a  congregation  may  like  best,  but  I  am  perfectly  clear  which  is  more  in 
Iiarmony  with  the  Prayer-book ;  and  as  I  may  not  be  able  to  say  it  at  the  end,  I 
say  now,  that  when  a  hymn  is  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  prayers,  it  ought  to  be 
one  in  harmony  with  them ;  that  is,  one  of  the  old  hymns,  or  one  formed  on  the  old 
model :  a  hymn  of  praise,  of  penitence,  if  you  will,  but  not  a  hymn  of  self-regard  or 
of  individualist  emotion.  When  the  whole  breadth  of  the  sermon  is  interposed 
between  hymns  and  prayers,  some  relaxation  may  be  reasonably  permitted. 

But  it  is  often  objected  that  the  old  hymns  are  too  monotonous:  they  are  all 
narrative ;  they  are  not  poetry ;  they  are  doggerel.  Now  nothing  is  doggerel  that 
has  an  adequate  aim,  and  attains  it  by  simple  and  straightforward  language.  As  to 
the  poetry,  we  will  consider  that  later.  But  what  of  the  narrative  ?  Why  should  we 
not  praise  God  in  narrative  ?  Do  the  narrative  Psalms  run  less  easily  to  music  than 
the  rest  ?  Are  not  the  Eastern  liturgies  in  their  specially  Eucharistic  sections  full  of 
narrative  ?  It  is  the  universal  practice  to  employ  narrative  in  praising  God,  and  in 
English,  as  much  as  any  other  language,  when  the  hymn  is  sufficiently  familiar,  as  the 
well-known  "  While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night'*  might  show  us }  or  the 
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incomparable  '*0  sons  and  daughters"  of  the  Easter  season.  Then  consider  what 
invaluable  instruments  of  education  these  narrative  and  doctrinal  h3rmns  are.  I 
might  adapt  the  oft-quoted  contrast  between  the  laws  and  ballads  of  a  nation,  and 
say  I  care  not  who  writes  the  Church's  articles  if  I  may  have  the  setting  of  her 
hymns.  Take  three  short  hymns  as  specimens  :  "  There  is  a  green  hill  far  away 
"  Behold  the  messengers  of  Christ  *' ;  **  Christ  is  gone  up,  yet  ere  He  passed. 
Where  can  you  find  the  doctrines  of  the  redemption  of  man,  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  taught  in  simpler  or  more  efTective 
language?  It  is  so  precise  that  no  theologian  can  find  fault,  so  simple  that  any 
child  can  understand.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  Church  when  narrative  and 
didactic  hymns  are  expunged  from  her  list. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  hymns  entirely  answering  to  the  Ambrosian 
standard — to  which,  also,  we  may  add  hymns  of  united  or  personal  supplication, 
always  supposing  them  free  from  introspective  emotions.  Such  are,  for  example, 
"  Come  Thou  Holy  Spirit,  come ; "  **  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul ;  *'  "  Lord,  in  this  Thy 
mercy's  day  " — against  which  nothing  can  be  objected.  But  vi  e  come  now  to  other 
classes,  which  decline  more  and  more  from  the  true  model.  I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
demn these  hymns  entirely,  but  they  require  some  caution  in  their  selection.  Some, 
indeed,  could  hardly  be  used  except  by  special  congr^ations  and  at  special  times. 
Still  it  may  be  said,  generally,  they  are  of  real  value,  and  only  need  aa  average  dis- 
cretion in  their  use.  Let  me  first  speak  of  the  dramatic  hymns.  These  are  mainly 
modem,  though  we  see  the  germ  of  them  in  the  famous  Paschal  sequence — 

"  What. thou  sawest,  Mary,  say. 
When  thou  wentest  on  thy  way : 
I  saw  the  Slain  One's  earthly  prison  ; 
I  saw  the  garments  of  the  Risen." 

Following  this  precedent  we  may  say  that  those  hymns  where  the  form  only  is 
dramatic  but  the  spirit  is  narrative  are  as  thoroughly  to  be  accepted  as  those  which 
conform  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly  to  the  Ambrosian  rule.  Such  are  Milman's 
magnificent  "  Ride  on,  ride  on,  in  majesty  ; "  Faber's  *'  O  come  and  mourn  with  me 
awhile ;  '*  Cowper's  ''  Hark  !  my  soul,  it  is  the  Lord  ; "  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
any  of  these.  But  when  we  come  to  Neale's  *'  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid." 
we  are  very  near  the  dividing  line,  if  not  already  beyond  it. 

Now  we  come  to  so  rapid  a  declension  that  I  must  seriously  doubt  if  a  strict  taste 
would  admit  any  of  the  following  hymns  to  public  use.  These  are  mainly  the  oflT- 
spring  of  the  nineteenth  century,  hymns  of  fancy  and  hymns  of  sentiment.  As  to  the 
former,  I  may,  perhaps,  recall  Ruskin's  now  classical  distinction  between  Fancy  and 
Imagination.  Fancy  is  always  on  the  verge  of  unreality,  seeing  things  as  they  are 
not.  Imagination  sees  things  as  they  are,  as  the  ordinary  man  sees  them  ;  but 
more,  sees  right  into  the  heart  of  them,  sees  what  the  ordinary  man  does  not  see.  This 
latter  faculty  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Ambrosian  school — the  old  hymns  are  full  of 
it.  But  Ruskin  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the  highest  imagination  is,  after  all,  only  human, 
there  will  necessarily  be  some  scenes  of  transcendent  import  at  which  even  it  will 
quail  and  falter,  and  see  realities  as  if  unreal.  One  might  almost  think  he  had  in  his 
mind  the  famous  Passiontide  Pange  Lingua^  where  the  fifth  century  poet,  reviewing 
the  mysteries  of  God's  providence  in  respect  of  the  fall  of  man,  comes  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative  in  sight  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Instantly  his  imagination  takes  fire. 
In  view  of  the  central  catastrophe  of  the  world's  history,  he  wholly  loses  his  mental 
balance.  In  his  sight  the  cross  of  shame  is  transfigured  into  the  tree  of  glory — 
the  instrument  of  torture  becomes  the  bed  whereon  the  exhausted  Conqueror  may 
repose. 
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"  Bend  thy  boughs,  thou  Tree  of  glory, 
Thy  too  rigid  sinews  bend ; 
For  awhile  the  ancient  hardness 

Which  thy  birth  bestowed,  suspend, 
And  the  limbs  of  Heaven's  high  Monarch 
Gently  on  thine  arms  extend.'* 

It  is  a  noble  and  memorable  utterance,  but  it  b  unique.     There  is  nothing  like  it 

through  the  whole  range  of  hymns.     It  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.     Not 

this,  you  may  be  sure,  would  I  quote  as  an  example  of  that  unreality  of  fancy  which 

I  deprecate — nor  yet  the  mystical  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  thoroughly  justified 

to  us  by  S.  Paul's  example ;  nor  yet  the  identification  of  the  Book  of  Nature  with 

the  Book  of  Grace  in  such  hymns  as  Keble's  for  Septuagestma.     The  unreality  comes 

in  with  a  sense  of  striving  after  poetical  effect,  in  metaphor  and  simile,  as  in  the 

Eucharistic  hymn : 

'*  Where  wait  the  chalice  and  the  bread 
Like  gems  within  their  veil  of  snow ;  '* 

or  when  the  voice  of  the  Evangelist  is  compared  to  "  the  breath  from  scented  lime 
borne  into  rooms  where  sick  men  faint."  I  think  such  flights  of  fancy  must  be  judged 
to  be  wholly  wanting  in  that  severity  which  should  be  the  first  of  our  requirements  in 
the  selection  of  hymns. 

But  these  are  only  surface  blemishes — the  unreality  of  emotion  and  sentiment  go  to 
the  very  core.  And  yet  many  of  these  hymns  are  really  beautiful  in  language— only 
they  are  not  fit  for  use.  I  should  rather  say  we  are  not  fit  to  use  them.  We  are  not 
yet  so  devoted  to  church -going  that  we  can  sing  publicly  "  The  joy  of  Thine  abode  All 
earthly  joy  excels ; "  and  it  provokes  a  feeling  of  absurdity  to  hear  from  an  ordinary 
congregation  "I  greatly  long  to  see  The  special  place  my  dearest  Lord  In  love  prepares 
for  me,"  with  the  last  stanza  "  O  Paradise,  O  Paradise,  I  feel  'twill  not  be  long,"  sung 
the  loudest  by  its  youngest  and  healthiest  members.  Sense,  tact,  discretion  are 
needed  to  deal  successfully  with  the  vagaries  of  individualist  writers.  And  yet  it  is 
a  matter  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  A  hymn  of  sentiment  may  do  good  if  not 
too  far  exalted  above  the  powers  of  the  congregation.  It  is  no  use  writing  down  to 
their  spiritual  capacity ;  but,  if  just  at  arm's  length  above  them,  it  may  reach  out  a 
helping  hand  and  raise  them  to  a  perhaps  permanently  higher  level.  Only  if  you 
ignore  realities,  and  give  them  the  utterances  fit  only  for  the  mature  saint,  you  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  you  infect  not  the  hymns  only,  but  the  whole  idea  of  service 
and  of  religion  with  the  canker  of  self-deception. 

I  have  said  hard  words  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  let  me  now  make  amends  by 
acknowledging  what  abundant  and  varied  enrichments  it  has  contributed  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Church.  From  beginning  to  end,  from  Heber,  Milman,  Keble,  to 
Baker,  Ellerton,  and  a  host  more,  the  flood  of  sacred  song  has  never  slackened.  The 
art  of  translation  has  been  perfected  by  the  collaboration  of  many  willing  hands  ;  and 
though  some  hymns  in  their  exigencies  of  rhyme  and  metre  must  be  pronounced 
almost  beyond  translation,  yet  the  majority  now  run  as  smoothly  as  the  average  of 
original  conqpositions.  And  in  original  work  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  number  of 
hymns  destined  to  live  beyond  our  own  age  is  very  considerable,  some  (especially 
of  the  writers  I  have  named)  being  absolutely  of  the  first  order.  Indeed,  our  age  has 
impressed  on  its  best  hymns  a  stamp  oC  its  own,  combining  the  dignity  and  reserve  of 
the  one  school  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  expression  of  the  other. 

I  venture  to  offer  you  this  brief  contribution  towards  the  formation  of  a  correct  taste 
in  the  selection  of  hymns,  submitting  it  to  your  fair,  and,  I  hope,  favourable  con- 
sideration. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Before  I  call  on  Archdeacon  Sinclair  to  address  you,  I  may  claim  as  President  to 
make  two  short  remarks,  being  the  son  of  one  who  was  almost  the  first  to  connect  a 
tune  book  with  his  hymnal,  "  The  Christian  Psalmody,''  published  sixty  years  ago 
(the  tune  book  was  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Callcott,  and  its  title  page  was  headed  in 
large  letters  *'  Ancient  and  Modem  "),  and  as  I  am  myself  the  editor  of  the  "  Hymnal 
Companion,"  of  which  more  than  five  millions  of  copies  have  been  circulated.  First, 
let  me  correct  one  statement  with  regard  to  original  hymns.  If  you  had  been  visited 
as  I  have  been  with  the  most  stern  remonstrances  for  having  altered  hymns  which  I  had 
simply  presented  in  their  original  and  which  my  correspondent  knew  in  another  form, 
you  would  know  that  the  original  hymns  are  not  always  those  you  are  accustomed  to. 
And,  secondly,  much  has  been  said  against  subjective  hymns ;  but,  aiter  all,  I  believe 
the  Book  of  Psalms  is  our  grand  model,  and  I  would  remind  you  the  Psalter  contains 
many,  very  man^,  hymns  of  the  deepest  inner  experience,  as  well  as  those  which  sing 
the  most  majestic  praise  of  the  Eternal  God,  and  the  glory  pf  the  creation  whidi  He 
has  made,  and  the  memorials  of  His  dealings  with  His  Church  of  old. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Ven.  WILLIAM  Macdonald  Sinclair,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 

of  London,  and  Canon  of  S    Paul's. 

I  THINK  it  may  interest  the  Congress  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  about 
what  is  being  done  in  the  decoration  of  S.  Paul's.  And  first  I  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Richmond  most  sincerely  for  bringing  this  subject  forward.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  realize  that  we  are  engaged  in  any  particularly  interesting  epoch,  and  the  attention 
of  our  contemporaries  needs  directing  to  the  present  revival  in  England  of  the  best 
period  of  mosaic  decoration.  As  Mr.  Richmond  has  already  explained  the  principles 
which  he  has  been  led  to  adopt,  I  only  wish  to  emphasize  two  facts  in  regard  to  their 
application  at  S.  Paul's,  (i)  that  the  only  workmen  employed  are  English ;  and  (2) 
that  we  are  now  doing  at  S.  Paul's  exactly  what  Sir  Christopher  Wren  intended.  His 
son,  in  those  reminiscences  of  his  father,  which  he  calls  the  "  Parentatia,"  describes 
how,  when  the  structure  was  finished,  Sir  Christopher  proposed  to  send  for  artists 
from  Italy  who  were  to  cover  the  plain  spaces  of  the  cathedral  with  mosaic,  beginning 
at  the  dome.  The  dome  was  to  Sir  Christopher  the  main  and  central  feature  of  the 
whole  building,  to  which  the  choir,  nave,  and  transepts  were  accessories.  But  there 
were  two  reasons  why  his  plan  could  not  be  carried  out.  The  building  committee,  who 
had  so  often  thwarted  him,  disappointed  him  once  more.  The  idea  of  mosaics  was 
then  absolutely  strange  in  England  ;  none  had  been  placed  in  this  country  since  the 
Edwards,  and  they  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  The  other  reason 
was  that  as  the  cathedral  had  already  cost  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  which 
would,  of  course,  be  a  great  deal  more  in  our  present  ratio  of  value,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  raise  further  funds  for  decorative  purposes.  The  object  of  my  speaking 
to-day  is  that  I  may  venture  to  recommend  to  the  English  Church  at  large  the  great 
national  work  of  decorating  S.  Paul's.  There  are  the  spaces  all  over  the  roof  covered 
with  plaster,  just  as  they  were  left  by  Sir  Christopher,  for  the  very  purpose  which 
Mr.  Richmond  is  now  carrying  out.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  luLve  passed 
away,  and  still  they  are  there,  waiting  to  flush  with  form  and  colour.  What  has  been 
done  already,  besides  the  eight  spandrels  of  the  great  arches  of  the  dome,  comprises 
the  apse  and  one  bay  of  the  choir.  The  work  has  been  received  with  a  most 
encouraging  chorus  of'^approval.  Criticisms  have,  of  course,  been  made.  One  has 
said  that  some  of  the  work  is  too  delicate,  another  that  we  ought  to  Have  more  of  the 
tempestuous  motion  in  design  which  was  characteristic  of  Wren's  age.  But  one  age 
cannot  exactly  reproduce  another ;  the  attempt  is  foredoomed  to  artificiality  and  failure. 
In  Mr.  Richmond's  designs  we  have  a  living  style,  which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
whole  genius  of  the  painter,  and  which  is  of  a  purity  and  dignity  beyond  all  praise. 
The  effect  upon  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cathedral  is  almost  magical.  What  once 
appeared  inadequate,  dark,  poor,  and  almost  mean,  is  now  lifted,  heightened, 
broadened,  and  brought  out  by  adaptations  of  scale  and  colour  in  a  combination  of 
grandeur  and  beauty  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  I  can  safely  say  that 
I  never  properly  understood  the  apse  until  that  memorable  day  at  Easter,  this  year, 
when  the  great  canvas  curtain  was  slowly  rolled  away,  which  for  three  years  had 
covered  the  work.    We  felt  that  we  had  at  last  obtained  what  we  wanted  ;  elevation, 
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perspective,  mystery,  qaiet  and  harmonious  colour,  solemn  and  suggestive  design,  and 
a  subdued  splendour  blazing  naturally  and  inherently  from  the  very  structure  itself. 
What  I  wish  to  suggest  is  that  the  work  is  long  and  life  is  short.  We  cannot  foresee 
and  calculate  the  future.  While  we  have  Mr.  Richmond  with  us  let  us  make  the 
most  of  him.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  and  warmly  of  the  sacrifice  which 
Mr.  Richmond  is  making  of  his  time  and  resources.  The  very  moderate  stipend 
which  we  are  able  to  supply  him  bears  no  comparison  to  his  income  when  he  was 
devoting  himself  to  the  regular  work  of  his  profession.  The  task  is  being  performed 
in  a  spirit  of  real  self-denial  and  enthusiasm.  We  want  no  hurry,  but  we  do  wish  to 
see  our  way  to  continue  from  year  to  year  for  many  years  to  come.  The  City  Com- 
panies, with  their  usual  generosity,  have  voted  large  sums  ;  some  ;f  2,ocx>,  some  j^i,ooo ; 
the  Corporation  of  London  itself  ;f  500  for  four  years.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund 
is  now  exhausted,  and  we  depend  on  gifts  from  London  and  elsewhere.  If  there 
had  been  no  Church  reform,  no  foandmg  of  new  parishes,  no  increasing  of  poor 
incomes  in  the  provinces,  S.  Paul's  could  have  earned  out  the  work  of  decoration 
from  her  own  property.  But  that,  as  you  know,  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  at  large,  both  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  what  the  approximate  figures  are ; 
but  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  S.  Paul's  forms  probably  a  fifth  or  sixth 
part  of  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  lands  in 
London  also  formerly  belonging  to  the  See  of  London,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  same  provincial  and  general  objects,  are  also  very  large. 
These  have  been  taken  from  us,  very  rightly,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  Church  ;  and 
I  venture  to  submit  that  the  whole  Church  is  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  cathedral 
of  the  capital  city  of  the  vast  British  Empire.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Church  the 
metropolitan  See  of  any  country  was  always  transferred  to  the  capital.  Gregory,  as 
you  know,  intended  London,  not  Canterbury,  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Southern 
Province.  It  was  the  accident  of  the  thirty  years  failure  of  the  mission  to  Saxon  London 
which  gave  Canterbury  the  start.  Canterbury  has  now  associations  about  it  which 
are  the  inheritance  of  the  whole  Church  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  peculiar  import- 
ance and  interest  which  belongs  to  S.  Paul's  in  its  capacity  of  Cathedral  Church  of 
the  capital.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  whole  Church  might  properly  and  reasonably 
share  this  work,  and  consider  it  national  and  imperial.  The  Church  in  London, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  rich  or  well  equipped.  We  can  only  aim  at  getting  one 
clergyman  for  every  3,000  of  the  population  ;  we  are  waiting  for  money  to  build  at 
least  forty  new  churches.  Our  spintual  needs  are  constantly  perplexing  us  with  their 
prodigious  increase  as  population  multiplies.  This  increase  we  owe  to  the  provinces. 
There  are  in  London  1,300,000  persons  who  were  not  born  there.  Not  a  county  but 
sends  up  a  proportion  far  vaster  than  could  be  imagined  if  it  were  not  known.  From 
Kent  it  is  about  100,000,  from  Essex  about  the  same  ;  from  other  counties  in  pro- 
portion to  population  and  distance.  The  relation  between  us  and  you  is  very  close. 
And  I  venture  to  think  that  everyone  who  comes  to  London  for  a  visit  viUues  as 
much  as  anything  the  perfection  of  the  vast  popular  services  at  S.  PauPs.  S.  Paul's 
even  in  past  days  deserved  well  of  the  nation,  and  took  its  lead  in  religious  life. 
Colet,  Tillotson,  Butler,  Sherlock,  Newton,  have  been  amongst  our  deans,  and  have 
shed  lustre  on  the  whole  Church.  In  modem  days  there  is  probably  no  institution 
which  has  had  a  greater  opportunity  of  reflecting  the  revival  of  spiritual  life,  or  which 
has  used  that  opportunity  more  nobly.  The  whole  Church  is  indebted  to  Milman, 
who  threw  the  cathedral  open  to  the  people  ;  to  Mansel,  who  began  the  decorations  I 
to  Dean  Church,  the  noble  Christian  idealist ;  to  Gregory,  the  strenuous  reformer ;  to 
Melville,  the  golden  preacher ;  to  Liddon,  most  eloquent  of  theologians ;  to  Lightfoot, 
the  defender  of  the  truth ;  to  Stubbs,  the  pioneer  of  accurate  historical  research. 
S.  Paul's — more  than  any  other  church  in  this  country — is  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  I 
do  not  think  its  light  has  been  hid.  What  I  should  venture  to  submit  is  that  each 
diocese  and  each  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Christians  of  each  province  and  city  in 
the  empire,  should  join  with  us  in  completing  this  auspicious  undertaking.  Each 
diocese  and  city  might  have  its  portion  allotted  to  it,  and  its  name  imperishably 
recorded.  I  may  tell  you  that  some  of  the  American  bishops  are  feeling  this.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that,  until  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Seabury,  the  United 
States  of  America  were  considered  to  be  part  of  the  diocese  of  London.  Volumes  of 
episcopal  correspondence  between,  the  Churches  in  the  States  and  the  Bishops  of 
London  are  to  be  found  in  the  Porteus  Library  at  Fulham  Palace.  American  bishops, 
in  recognition  of  this  fact,  are  proposing  contributions  from  the  States.  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  English  Dioceses  might  like  to  take  part  as  corporate  bodies.     Of 
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course  some  of  our  great  English  or  American  millionaires  could  supply  th«  j£'ioO|000, 
of  which  we  are  at  present  thinking,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  never  feel  the 
difference  :  and  it  would  be  no  small  honour  to  have  a  single  name  for  ever  associated 
with  S.  Paul's.  But  brotherly  co-operation  is  better,  and  there  is  a  wide  gate  of 
interest  open  to  all.  The  work  will  be  done  ;  the  question  is,  shall  we  do  it  without 
delay,  and  shall  it  bear  the  mark  of  united  national  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  all 
His  abundant  and  undeserved  mercies  to  our  Church  and  nation? 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  NELSON. 

I  wv  going  to  take  you  back  to  Hymnology,  and  to  plead  that  there  is  no  hurry  in 
bringing  out  a  Convocation  h3rmn  book.  We  must  remember  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  not  a  thing  that  dies  in  a  day,  and  it  will  be  a  very  serious  thing  to 
attempt  to  give  to  hymns,  as  they  are  in  many  of  the  existing  books,  the  authority 
of  a  Church  hymnal.  There  is  no  one  who  values  more  or  appreciates  more  highly 
the  work  of  the  great  hymn  book,  *' H3rmns  Ancient  and  Modem";  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  a  greal  number  of  hymns  in  it  that  really  are  not  worthy  a  place 
in  a  hymnal  of  the  National  Church.  The  reason  is,  that  if  you  ask  a  man  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  hymn  for  a  certain  saint's  day,  or  for  any  special  occasion,  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  do  it.  The  hymns  that  live  are  the  hymns  that  are 
inspired ;  and  that  is  another  reason  why  we  should  not  attempt  to  have  anythii^ 
like  a  complete  hymn  book  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  the 
work  of  the  Church  and  the  growth  of  individual  souls  bring  out  inspired  hymns 
from  day  to  day.  Do  not  let  it  be  thought  that,  because  of  that,  I  think  the  Church 
should  be  without  giving  guidance.  I  should  like,  though  it  is  a  slow  process,  to 
liave  an  appendix  to  the  Prayer-book  of  some  of  the  old  breviary  and  other  ancient  hymns, 
hymns  which  have,  by  long  use  and  acceptance,  won  the  sanction  of  Christendom. 
I  should  also  like  to  have  some  hundred  or  two  hundred  modern  hymns  which  by 
their  inspiration  have  gained  the  acceptance  of  Christians  generally.  Such  an 
appendix  to  the  Prayer-lx)ok,  though  it  would  in  no  way  supply  the  place  of  all 
existing  hymn  books,  would  show  what  were  really  good  hymns  deserving  canonixa- 
tion,  and  worthy  of  becoming  from  time  to  time  a  part  of  that  beautiful  Pra}'<er- 
book  which  is  our  boast. 

The  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  certainly  one  of  the  most  solemn  subjects  that  can  be 
touched  by  any  man,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  main  part  of  the  assistance  that 
was  given  to  us  in  the  early  discussion  of  the  subject  came  entirely  from  laymen,  and 
that  what  I  may  call  one  of  the  closing  notes  of  the  discussion  has  just  now  been 
uttered  by  one  of  our  most  honoured  laymen.  I  take  it  to  be  an  augury  of  great  good 
for  the  Church  of  England  that  people  are  so  deeply  interested  in  this  important  subject 
of  worship,  and  that  our  laymen  know  so  well  how  to  treat  it.  I  have  called  it  most 
solemn  for  this  reason.  Man  is  at  his  highest  and  at  his  lowest  when  he  is  engaged 
in  the  worship  of  God.  Not  only  his  body,  but  his  soul  with  its  affections,  and  his 
spirit,  which  is  that  part  of  his  nature  by  which  he  holds  direct  communion  with  God, 
are  engaged  in  that  great  work  which  belongs  in  imperfection  to  this  world,  and  in 
perfection  to  the  world  to  come.  He  must  become  conscious  of  what  he  is,  of  his 
failing^,  his  sins,  and  his  imperfections,  as  his  spirit  seeks  to  soar  on  the  music  which 
aids  him,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  teaching  of  the  architecture  spread  over  his  head,  more 
consciously  into  the  presence  of  Almighty  God.  He  is  then  at  his  lowest.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  using  music  so  as  to  be  a  great  aid  to  a 
man  in  his  worship.  It  has  been  said  by  Richard  Baxter  that  he  would  be  an  unwise 
man  who  would  not  call  in  the  power  of  sense  as  an  aid  to  faith — the  p>ower  of  sense 
which  acts  through  the  eye  and  the  ear ;  and  I  wish  that  we  would  lay  to  heart  what 
has  fallen  from  one  of  the  speakers — that  you  have  great  opportunities  of  helping 
what  is  passing  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  well  chosen  hymns,  which  shall  bring  before 
them  something  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  instil  into  the  soul  some  sense  of  what  grace 
is,  and  draw  out  of  the  soul  of  man  its  aspirations  and  longings  and  thirstings  after 
God.  As,  my  lord,  you  have  said,  there  are  in  the  Psalms  the  tenderest  utterings  of 
the  spirit  of  man.     Therefore,  I  would  repeat  the  caution  I  gave  on  Tuesday  as  to 
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the  length  of  anthems.  I  would  not  abolish  them,  but  I  am  inclined  to  clip  their 
wings  and  to  keep  them  somewhat  within  restraint.  With  reference  to  the  observa- 
tions of  one  of  the  speakers  as  to  the  ear  being  hurt  here  and  there  in  the  congregation 
in  the  singing  of  hymns,  I  should  be  inclined  to  endure  a  man  whose  voice  was  not 
musical,  if  I  felt  that  his  heart  was  in  tune,  and  that  there  was  something  coming 
from  that  heart,  which,  if  not  altogether  sweet  to  the  ear  of  the  artistic  listener,  was 
intensely  sweet  to  the  ear  of  God.  And,  then,  as  to  the  ministering  to  the  soul 
through  the  eye,  by  the  adornment  of  the  sanctuary,  is  there  not  a  way  of  teaching 
what  our  Lord  is,  and  what  He  has  done  for  us,  especially  in  His  incarnation  and  in 
His  redemption,  by  surrounding  a  church  with  well-chosen  pictures  either  on  the  walls 
or  in  the  windows  ?  It  is  recorded  of  Charles  Simeon  that  in  his  last  sickness  he 
asked  to  have  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  hung  up  at  the  end  of  his  bed  that  he  might 
contemplate  it.  A  representation  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross  was  shown  to  S.  Margaret 
when  she  was  a  child  of  six  years  old,  and,  as  her  sister  told  her  the  story  of  our  Lord's 
sufferings,  she  exclaimed,  **  Did  He  do  that  for  us?  What  can  we  do  for  Him?'' 
The  sight  of  the  sufTerings'so  represented,  won  the  young  child's  heart  and  led  her  to 
the  life  of  patience  and  gentleness  whidi  marked  her  saintly  character.  The  dying 
old  man  and  the  tender-hearted  child  were  alike  drawn  to  C5hrist  by  the  influence  of 
sacred  art. 


The   Rev.    S.   Childs-Clarke,  Vicar  of  Thorverton,  Devon ; 
Hon.  Sec.  Exeter  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 

In  days  when  we  are  threatened  with  what  is  termed  Disestablishment,  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  so  few  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  real  origin  ami 
continuity  of  their  Church,  but  those  who  have  studied  the  musical  history  of  the 
Prayer-book,  are,  unhappily,  still  less  numerous.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
Cranmer,  with  tlie  Church  musician  Marbeck  at  his  elbow,  noted  our  Church  services 
throughout,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  place  a  musical  note  at  the  head  of  the  lesson 
in  the  Burial  service.  There  are  two  words  frequently  found  together  in  the  Rubrics 
of  the  Prayer-book — *' said  or  sung.*'  It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  "said* 
means  uttered  on  a  musical  note,  while  '*  sung ''  indicates  the  use  of  certain 
inflections.  Sir  John  Stainer,  who  is  sitting  behind  me,  and  has  thoroughly  studied 
(he  matter,  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  I  have  come  to-day  to  combat  an 
assertion  made  here  by  one  of  the  speakers  yesterday.  He  said  that  it  was  right  and 
proper  to  intone  the  Church  service  in  large  buildings,  such  as  cathedrals,  but  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  do  so  in  smaller  rural  churches.  The  gentleman  who  said  that, 
forgot  the  poor  old  man,  partly  deaf,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  church.  I  should  wish 
to  point  out  to  you  the  common  sense  of  intoning.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  natura 
philosophy  that  a  sound-wave,  set  in  motion  by  a  musical  note,  can  be  readily  kept 
up,  and  will  penetrate  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  the  only 
part  of  the  service  that  is  not  heard  throughout  the  building  is  the  reading  of  the 
lessons.  The  rest  of  the  service,  being  intoned,  can  be  heard  from  beginning  to  end, 
notwithstanding  the  thronging  traffic  going  on  outside  the  Abbey.  Again,  when  a 
man,  as  public  crier,  wishes  his  words  to  be  heard  as  far  off  as  possible,  he  intones 
his  utterance,  because  he  knows  that  what  he  utters  on  a  musical  note  will  be  heard 
at  a  greater  distance. 
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ROYAL    PUBLIC   ROOMS. 
Thursday    Afternoon,    October    iith,    1894. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough,  in  the  Chsur. 


THE  TRAINING  AND  STUDIES  OF  THE  CLERGY, 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  ORDINATION,  IN  RESPECT 
OF  THEIR  WORK. 

(x)  Of  Teaching  and  Preaching. 

(2)  Of  Ministering  in  the  Congregation. 

(3)  Of  Pastoral  Visitation  and  Intercourse. 

PAPERS. 
The  Right  Rev.  Chairman. 

The  subject  we  have  to  consider  this  afternoon,  is  in  my  humble 
judgment  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  all 
the  various  subjects  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  this 
year.  I  will  ask  you  before  I  introduce  the  Speakers  just  to  think  for 
one  moment  how  very  much  of  the  future  usefulness  of  your  Church 
depends  upon  the  proper  training  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  and  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  a  very  few 
words  upon  the  subject  before  I  call  upon  the  first  reader,  pleading  as 
my  right  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  subject,  the  fact  that  for  many 
many  anxious  years  I  was,  under  two  bishops  of  very  considerable 
eminence,  examining  chaplain  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  Therefore  I 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  at  Exeter  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject 
before  us  to-day.  My  words  shall  be  brief.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish 
to  tell  you  who  may  have  anything  hereafter  to  do  with  Holy  Orders, 
any  perhaps  who  may  be  about  to  seek  the  diaconate,  that  I  found 
year  after  year,  as  examining  chaplain,  one  thing  universally  true,  the 
men  who  had  been  Sunday  school  teachers  were  always  the  men  who 
had  the  best  and  most  competent  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Bible.  I 
believe  my  brother  examiners  around  me  will  confirm  me  in  this. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  had  men  of  high  intelligence,  great  ability 
and  scholarship  before  me,  but  I  have  found  over  and  over  again  they 
failed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Bible,  just  because  they  have  not 
been  Sunday  school  teachers.  There  is  another  thing  which  I  learnt, 
which  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  for  one  moment :  I  learnt  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  to  have  men  able  to  combat  with  the 
tremendous  problems  of  the  day,  that  we  should  have  a  fixed  definite 
period  of  definite  and  distinct  theological  teaching  for  every  candidate 
for  the  diaconate.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  impossible,  or  far  off, 
for  I  know  that  the  men  themselves  desire  it.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  those 
who  come  from  our  Universities  are  now  willingly  giving  themselves  to 
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some  course  of  definite  instruction  before  they  present  themselves  for 
the  diaconate,  and  with  the  extended  aid  of  the  exhibitions  for  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders,  I  think  we  might  in  every  diocese  be  able  to  before  long 
provide  a  definite  period  of  distinct  theological  training  for  every 
candidate.      This    definite  theological    training    should  be    carefully 
continued  and  systematically  helped  and  tested  by  periodical  examina- 
tions during  the  whole  of  the  diaconate.     Again,  we  should  gain  much 
by  admitting  to  the  diaconate  at  the  age  of   twenty-one  instead  of 
twenty-three.      A  great  many  persons  are  deterred  from  seeking  the 
diaconate    at   twenty-three  by  the  unremunerative    two    immediately 
preceding  years,  and  if  this  were  done  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  the  deacons  under  very  strict  instruction  during  the  whole  of 
their  diaconate,  under  guides  and  teachers  specially  set  apart  for  thid 
particular  work  in  each  diocese.    We  had  a  system  at  work  in  this 
diocese  which  I  believe  was  very  serviceable  indeed,  namely,  that  a  man 
who  did  poorly  in  the  examination  had  to  go  through  an  intermediate 
examination  before  presenting  himself  for  the  priesthood,''  and  it  was 
my  use  to  provide  these  men,  if  they  wished  it,  with  guidance  papers^ 
on  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  weak.    Again,  if  I  was  a  diocesan^ 
bishop,  which  I  am  never  likely  to  be,  thank  God,  for  there  is  no  place 
so  happy  as  that  of  a  suffragan,  especially  the  suffragan  of  the  Bishop*^ 
of  London,  I  would  never  let  an  incumbent  have  a  deacon  unless  he 
pledged  himself  in  the  most  solemn  way  to  look  after  his  deacon's 
theological  and  homiletical  training  during  his  diaconate.     Let  me  tell 
you  what  I  once  saw  in  a  Devonshire  village  before  I  sit  down.     I  was 
visiting  a  large  and  important  village  as  archdeacon  ;  knowing  there  was 
a  deacon  in  the  parish  who  had  not  passed  particularly  well,  I  asked 
the  rector  to  take  me  to  see  him.     I  found  this  good  man  in  a  little 
room  with  a  list  of  the  subjects  for  his  approaching  examination  pinned 
up  before  him,  and  with  nothing  but  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book.      I  said 
to  him  •*  What  books  have  you  ?  "  and  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  got  any." 
There  the  poor  fellow  was,  trying  to  puzzle  out  two  of  the  most  difficult 
Epistles  and  two  of  the  most  difficult  Prophets,  without  any  books  at 
all.     This  points  to  what  we  ought  to  try  for.    We  ought  to  have  in 
every  ruridecanal  area  a  theological  library,  especially  for  the  use  of 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  books.     I  would  further  say  that  we 
ought  not  to  lump  the  examination  for  the  priesthood,  but  I  should  like 
to  see  the  deacon  brought  up  and  examined  at  his  rural  dean's  house 
once  in  every  three  months,  in  order  that  he  might  go  through  his  work 
carefully  and  steadily.    Again,  I  think  incumbents  ought  to  give  their 
deacons  homiletical  teaching.    I  would  never  take  a  deacon  unless  he 
consented  to  this ;  it  gave  me  trouble,  but  it  was  trouble  well  taken. 
As  to  pastoral  visitation  that  must  be  learnt  in  the  parish.    You  can- 
not learn  it  outside,  and  it  must  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  parish 
priest  himself    that  the   deacon   learns  pastoral  visitation.      In   my 
judgment  this  is  the  most  important  work  in  which  the  deacons  should 
be   instructed :   they  ought  to  be  taught  to  have  as  much  reverence 
in  the  chamber  of  sorrow  and  sickness  as  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
in  the  sanctuary.     It  is  in  those  chambers  that  deacons  will  have  to 
learn  to  offer  acceptable  worship  and  reverence  to  the  Father  of  us  all, 
in  their  careful  visitation  of  the  sick,  the  sinful,  the  sorrowful,  and 
he  bereaved. 
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(i)  Of  Teaching  and  Preaching. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Worlledge,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of 
Truro  Cathedral ;  Principal  of  the   Cathedral  Divinity  School. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  and  conditions  underlying 
the  work  of  teaching  and  preaching,  apart  from  which,  all  training  and 
study  would  be  ineffectual,  but  which,  in  an  assembly  like  the  present, 
need  only  to  be  reverently  mentioned.  Deep  conviction  of  the  certainty 
of  the  Divine  Revelation  is  always  linked  with  zeal  for  the  salvation,  in 
the  largest  sense,  of  men.  Trust  in  God  is  sustained  by  the  recollection 
of  the  Saviour's  presence,  animating  the  preacher  with  courage  and  with 
love.  The  sense  of  responsibility  is  deepened  by  anticipating  the 
searching  tests  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Reliance  on  the  Divine  gift 
received  at  Ordination,  balances  the  infirmity  of  our  nature.  Conscious 
need  of  His  continual  energy,  in  Whom  we  believe  as  the  "Giver  of  Life," 
leads  us  to  prayer.  It  was  a  layman  who  once  said  that ''  the  secret 
of  good  preaching  must  be  learnt,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  on  the  knees.''* 
One  other  condition  is  suggested  by  Bede's  description  of  S.  Aldan's 
influence :  "  The  highest  commendation  of  his  teaching  was  that  his 
life  corresponded  with  it."t 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  ofTer  some  practicable  suggestions  in 
aid  of  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  clergy  in  ordinary  parochial 
ministrations.  The  omission  of  any  reference,  except  what  is  incidental, 
to  religious  instruction  in  schools  and  by  catechising,  is  due  to  the  to 
that  these  most  important  divisions  of  the  subject  have  been  considered 
elsewhere.  With  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  parochial  clergy,  the 
highest  interests  of  our  people  are  bound  up.  Orders  of  preachers, 
missioners,  members  of  colleges  of  clergymen  for  special  service, 
canons  of  cathedrals  may  supplement  and  support ;  they  cannot  supply 
the  place  of  the  parish  priest's  ministrations  in  the  pulpit,  any  more 
than  at  the  altar,  or  in  the  homes  of  his  people. 

I. — {a)  There  are  two  observations  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  that  they  can  hardly  be  passed  over,  which  may  be  conveniently 
made  here.  May  I  venture  to  say  that  the  laity  have  duties  with  r^ard 
to  the  preparation  for  teaching  and  preaching  as  well  as  the  cleigy  ? 
They  complain  of  the  want  of  training.  That  want  is,  in  many  cases, 
due,  not  to  lack  of  will,  but  to  lack  of  means,  which  the  laity  might  do 
far  more  to  supply.  Preachers,  again,  however  conscientious,  are 
human.  If  preaching,  to  meet  real  or  imaginary  popular  tastes,  is  to  be 
reduced  to  insignificance,  it  becomes  difficult  to  some  to  prepare  for  a 
duty  on  which  so  little  value  is  set.  If,  once  more,  serious  truths  are 
not  seriously  accepted,  the  subtle  influence  of  indifference  may  fall,  like 
a  blight,  on  some  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  taught.  And  if  the 
harassing  pressure  of  financial  difficulty  in  the  parish,  and  too  often  in 
the  home,  is  allowed  to  lie  heavily  on  the  parish  priest,  his  best  powers 
of  thought  may  become  paralyzed,  serious  study  is  almost  impossible, 
spiritual  peace  is  disturbed,  and  sympathies  are  dulled,  which,  to  give  life 
to  a  work  so  difficult,  and  often  discouraging,  as  teaching  and  preaching, 
should  be  bright.     With  the  laity,  the  removal  of  these  hindrances 

*  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.  i  H,  E,  iii.  5. 
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largely  rests.     By  thefa:  removal,  teaching  and  preaching  would  not 
seldom  be  improved. 

{p)  The  other  observation  is  connected  with  the  fact  that,  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases,  candidates  for  ordination  have  received 
no  special  training  of  any  kind  before  beginning  their  ministry ;  and,  in 
others,  the  course  of  their  studies,  which  must  be  largely  determined  by 
the  subjects  of  the  examinations  for  Holy  Orders,  leaves  hardly  any 
margin  for  effective  work  beyond  it.  There  is  some  risk,  in  certain 
quarters,  of  examinations  in  theology,  as  in  other  subjects,  cramping  the 
liberty  necessary  for  teaching  in  the  theological  colleges,  as  well 
as  at  the  universities.  When  that  is  so,  everything  outside  the 
prescribed  area  becomes  almost  impossible.  How  to  meet  the  difficulty 
is  a  subject  which  demands  very  careful  consideration.  But  no  one, 
who  has  had  lengthened  experience,  can  doubt  the  serious  risk  of 
extinguishing  interest  in  study,  and,  therefore,  efficiency  and  freshness 
in  teaching  and  preaching,  unless  the  relations  between  examinations  for 
Holy  Orders  and  the  teaching  in  the  theological  colleges  are,  on  either 
side,  wisely  adjusted.  Such  suggestions  as  are  offered  in  this  paper  are 
intended  to  make  the  best  of  existing  opportunities,  and,  in  the  hope  of 
adding  some  interest  to  a  well-worn  subject,  we  may  go  rather  to  the 
actual  experiences  of  great  preachers,  than  to  many  formal  treatises  on 
this  function  of  the  ministry.  We  shall  see  that  real  teachers  and 
preachers  have  been  formed,  rather  under  the  influence  of  true 
principles,  than  by  mere  instruction  in  special  methods. 

11. — (i)  (a)  Throughout  the  preparation  for  the  ministry,  the  dignity 
of  the  commission  of  the  preacher,  as  well  as  of  the  priest  and  the  pastor^ 
should  be  constantly  set  at  the  back  of  all  intellectual  work,  prepared 
not  merely,  or  chiefly,  for  examinations,  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  an  office 
and  charge  which  are  "weighty**  indeed.  The  preaching,  to  which  the 
Lord  pledged  His  aid,  was  to  be  characterized  mainly  by  its  teaching 
(S.  Matt,  xxviii.  20).  If  a  young  man  is  brought  to  realize,  to  use  an 
expression  of  Bishop  Dupanloup,  that  he  is  to  be  "  a  minister  and 
oigan  of  the  Word  of  life,"  he  will  not  shrink  from  the  "  great  care  and 
study,*'  deepening  conviction  and  rewarded  by  power,  which  are 
indispensable  conditions  of  a  life-giving  message.  "*  When  Bishop  Samuel 
Wilberforce  bade  his  clergy  *'  never  to  mount  the  pulpit,  without  having 
their  whole  spirit  awed  by  the  thought  that  they  were  to  speak  for  God 
to  men,"  he  unveiled  the  main  secret  of  his  own  influence.  But,  in  such, 
preachers  as  Bishops  Dupanloup  or  Wilberforce,  the  realization  of  the- 
commission  is  no  technical  expression.  An  ordinand  should  be  led  ta 
face  the  fact,  that  to  teach  religious  truth  is  not  possible  apart  from 
parsonal  conviction  and  personal  practice.  However  skilful  it  may  be, 
religious  teaching  must  fail  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  school,  if  it 
be  regarded  as  a  professional  duty  to  be  fulfilled  somehow.  Defective, 
in  some  respects,  as  the  book  is,  it  is  the  principle,  based  on  deep 
study  of  the  training  of  the  Apostles  by  our  Lord,  that  "  behind  the 
sermon  there  must  be  the  man,"  and  that  true  preaching  means 
"  divine  truth  through  human  personality,"  which  gives  a  peculiar  value 
to  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks'  Lectures  on  this  subject. 

(^)  Not  less  important — and  it  is  not,  as  might  be  thought,  a  truism — 

*  '*  Entretiens  sur  la  pr^ication  populaire,"  £.  T.,  p.  13. 
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is  that  sense  of  the  value  of  the  whole  being  *of  man,  which  is  so 
impressive  a  characteristic  of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  as  it  is  of  the 
homiletical  writings  both  of  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Chrysostom.  If 
sermons  are,  indeed,  to  be  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
character;  the  aim  of  the  preacher  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Not 
seldom  should  the  young  ordinand  be  told  that  this  aim  is  not  to 
acquit  himself  creditably,  but  through  "insight  into  spiritual  facts, 
through  the  sympathy  which  can  move  and  lift  the  hearers,  through 
enthusiasm  for  a  sacred  cause  which  can  fire  the  soul  with  congenial 
devotion,"  *  to  develop,  elevate,  and  strengthen  the  lives  of  the  people. 
It  was  S.  Augustine  who  said  that  *'  the  soul,  which  was  before  torpid, 
is  aroused  as  soon  as  it  hath  perceived  itself  to  be  the  object  of  love,"t 
and,  to  pass  from  S.  Augustine  to  modern  times,  it  was  the  same  love 
which  gave  to  preachers  like  Lacordaire,  Henri  Perreyve,  and  Bishop 
Dupanloup  their  power  in  Paris.  It  lent  to  Dr.  Liddon's  preaching  in 
S.  Paul's  *'  a  singular  and  rightful  charm,"  as  his  hearers  felt  themsdves 
to  be  the  objects  of  **  sincere  and  unfailing  respect"  It  drew  from  one 
of  Mr.  Keble's  humbler  parishioners  the  testimony,  than  which  none 
could  be  more  valuable,  **  He  always  made  us  understand  him."  Few 
aims  can  secure  more  continuous  interest  io  teaching  and  preaching 
than  love  for  the  taught ;  it  will  not  talk  weakly  down  to  men  as  its 
counterfeits  are  wont  to  do ;  but  it  will  ensure,  in  thought  and  speech, 
in  illustrations  and  presentation  of  ideas,  a  noble  and  genuine  simplicity. 

(2)  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  two  principles  that  a  true  idea  of  what 
a  sermon  really  is  can  be  presented  to  an  ordinand. 

Teaching  and  preaching  alike  have  suffered  from  the  idea  that  a 
sermon  is  a  work  of  art.  From  some  points  of  view  it  may  be  so 
described,  but  surely  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  was  right  in  comparing  a 
dermon  to  a  tool  designed  for  a  specific  purpose.  By  the  familiar 
phraseology,  such  as  "  a  master  of  the  art "  or  •*  a  pulpit  effort,"  which 
has  grown  up  around  the  other  idea,  the  aims  of  some  preachers  have 
been  misdirected,  and  the  hopes  of  others  have  been  chilled.  But  true 
eloquence  is  not  due  to  excessive  elaboration  of  style.  It  is  due  to 
religious  conviction  and  grasp  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  founders  of  a 
long  line  of  preachers  in  the  Western  Church  was  S.  Leo,  but  to  read  a 
sermon  by  S.  Leo  is  to  learn  how  largely  force  consists  in  saying  what 
would  stick  and  be  remembered.  And  if  this  be  true,  it  follows 
that  candidates  for  ordination  should  realize — though  to  work  it  out 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper — the  deep  and  intimate  connexion 
which  subsists  between  the  priest,  the  pastor,  and  the  teacher.  We  are 
certainly  not  drawing  into  the  sacred  ministry  many  who  should  be 
found  within  its  ranks,  nor  are  we  likely  to  do  so,  if  the  dignity  of  the 
work  is  impaired  by  depreciation  of  its  teaching  side.  It  will  appear 
mechanical,  or  else  petty.  In  the  recently  published  memoir  of  CanoB 
Henry  Burrows,  the  well-known  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Albany  Street,  it 
can  be  seen  how  naturally,  if  only  there  is  the  will,  the  life  of  student  and 
teacher  can  be  combined  with  an  admirable  discharge  of  the  duties  oi 
priest  and  pastor.  If  that  type  were  more  common,  no  one  would 
venture  upon  the  assertion  that,  in  the  Anglican  Priesthood,  there  is 
not  scope  in  parochial  work  for  the  highest  powers. 

•  Di.  Bright,  **  Lessons  from  the  Lives  of  Three  Great  Fathers,"  p.  62. 
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(3)  When  such  a  view  of  the  true  proportion  of  the  different 
functions  of  the  ministry  becomes  better  understood,  more  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders  may  begin  to  value  the  absolute  need  of  continuous 
education  and  preparation,  '*for  the  habit  of  a  mind  trained  to  know  " 
cannot  be  acquired  by  accident.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  what  is 
called  *' simple  preaching,"  more  familiarly  kno?m  as  "a  few  words," 
or  *'  a  little  talk,''  needs  no  preparation,  and  the  argument  is  supported 
by  references  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons  or  Mr.  Moody's  addresses. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sermons  of  the  one  were  the  result  of  ripe  study 
and  large  experience.  The  addresses  of  the  other,  delivered  under 
conditions  wholly  different  from  those  of  the  pulpit,  are  most  carefully 
prepared.  "  The  great  mistake  in  teaching,"  Frederick  Robertson  once 
wrote,  '*  is  to  suppose  that,  in  order  to  teach  elements,  only  rudimentary 
knowledge  is  required.  I  believe  that  the  foundation  must  have  been 
approfondis;  not  that  such  teaching  need  be  deep,  but  it  must  rest  on 
depths.  Results  are  for  production  aiid  the  public ;  but  it  may  cost 
years  to  get  the  freedom  of  stroke  which  passes  for  an  offhand  inspiration 
of  the  moment ;  and  long  familiarity  with  a  subject  is  the  only  condition 
on  which  facility  of  expression,  abundance  of  illustration,  and  power  of 
connecting  the  smallest  parts  with  principles  and  with  the  whole,  can  be 
secured."*  With  all  his  natural  readiness,  Bishop  Wilberforce  did  not 
allow  himself  to  preach,  without  writing,  for  fifteen  years  after  his 
ordination,  and  the  sermons  and  speeches  of  later  years  were>  in  reality, 
the  result  of  painful  and  long-continued  attention  to  ^his  part  of  his 
work. 

(4)  (d)  And  in  this  preparation,  it  is  not  superfluous,  although  it 
might  have  seemed  so,  to  say  that  Holy  Scripture  must  be  the  first  and 
most  lasting  study.  Dogmatic  and,  indeed,  moral  theology  needs 
something  more  than  to  be  tested  by  the  Bible.  It  must  be  organically 
fructified,  and  re-invigorated  by  the  fulness  of  Scriptural  doctrine.  But 
the  Bible  can  only  be  upheld  in  its  rightful  position  when  it  is  used  as 
it  was  meant  to  be  used.  Its  relation  to  our  Lord  and  His  Church 
needs  careful  statement ;  to  trace,  as  ^^.,  in  one  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
the  course  of  the  thought  of  the  sacred  writer,  and  to  present  it 
simply,  can  only  be  done  when  it  is  really  understood ;  the  unity  and 
progressive  character  of  the  revelation,  communicated  ''  by  divers 
portions  and  in  divers  manners,"  of  which,  from  one  point  of  view. 
Dean  Church's  sermons  on  "  The  Discipline  of  the  Christian  Character" 
are  so  true  an  illustration,  must  be  exhibited ;  direct  expositions  of 
Scripture,  to  the  need  of  which  repeated  testimony  has  been  borne  at 
former  Church  Congresses,  demand  training  and  also  growing  knowledge. 

It  would  much  conduce  to  precision  of  thought,  both  in  the  preacher 
and  the  congregation,  and  so  to  the  efficiency  of  the  preaching,  if  more 
attention  could  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  words  of  Scripture.  That 
study  is  far  from  being  merely  scholastic.  In  commentaries  on  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  we  enter  the  workshops  in  which  the  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  language  characteristic  of  preachers  like  Dean  Vaughan,  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  or  Canon  Liddon  have  been  formed  in  a  severe  apfM'entice- 
ship.  The  misunderstanding,  and  not  less  the  misuse,  of  Biblical 
words,  as  ^^.,  "the  glory  of  God,"  "  the  blood  of  Christ,"  "salvation," 

*  **  Life  and  Letters,"  vol.  ii.,   p.  126 ;    also  Phillips   Brooks'   '<  Lectures  on 
Preaching,**  p.  147. 
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"  the  works  of  the  law/'  *'  the  world/'  "  the  flesh/'  weaken  more  than  is 
suspected  the  effect  of  public  teaching. 

The  neglect  of  the  Old  Testament  in  much  modern  preaching  and 
teaching  entails  many  practical  losses,  and  the  teaching,  into  which  it 
does  not  enter,  can  hardly  be  described  as  akin  to  the  method  of  our 
Lord  or  the  Apostles.  Where  else  can  the  laws  of  God's  providential 
dealing  be  more  clearly  traced?  or  practice  gained  in  developing  a 
character  or  analyzing  moral  situations  ?  or  a  keener  sense  of  the  divine 
presence,  with  all  its  moral  and  spiritual  issues,  so  apparent  in  a  career 
like  Elijah's,  or  in  the  Psalms,  be  discovered  ? 

A  more  general  knowledge  of  the  prophets  would  add  directness  and 
force  to  many  sermons.  No  student  of  their  writings  can  easily  forget 
that  a  true  preacher  must  be  the  speaker  of  positive  truth,  whether  that 
truth  is  liked  or  disliked.  He  would  find  much  guidance,  as,  tf^.,  in 
Hosea  or  £zekiel,  as  to  right  methods  of  appeal  to  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  people.  He  would  catch  their  purpose  really  to 
instruct,  and  then  to  influence  the  wills  of  those  whom  they  addressed. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  how  each  of  these  lessons  are  focussed  in  His 
teaching,  to  Whom  witness  is  borne  by  all  the  prophets. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  useful  preachers  of  our  time,  whose 
name  in  this  city  is  gratefully  remembered.  Bishop  Medley,  owed  hb 
skill  largely  to  his  perception  of  the  continual  variety  in  the  Word  of 
God.  If  the  ideal  of  Biblical  study  presented  in  the  Ordinal  were  more 
widely  realized,  as  Bishop  Medley  realized  it,  monotonous  reiteration  of 
single  points  of  doctrine,  without  any  enlargement  of  idea,  or  of  the 
same  narrow  round  of  a  few  moral  duties,  would  yield  to  the  living 
spiritual  unity  in  exhaustless  variety  found  in  the  record  of  the  Divine 
Revelation. 

ip)  No  less  care  is  needed  in  the  training  in  dogmatic  theology,  with 
the  distinct  view  of  hereafter  teaching  it.  Few  mistakes  would  be  more 
sincerely  repudiated  by  any  real  teacher  or  preacher  than  the  idea,  that 
vagueness  of  belief,  or  confusion  in  its  expression,  can  possibly  contribute 
to  the  power  of  a  sermon.  Some  may  remember  the  impressive  language 
in  which  Professor  Mozley,  referring  indirectly  to  some  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
sermons,  describes  the  effect  of  reality  of  conviction  on  a  congregation, 
the  preacher  being  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  words  which  come  from  him. 
It  would  surprise  some  critics  of  doctrinal  sermons  to  read  what  men 
whose  names  are  often  on  their  lips,  like  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  or 
Dr.  Arnold,  or  Professor  Maurice,  or  Bishop  Fraser,  or  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks,  or  Bishop  Lightfoot,  have  said  as  to  the  deep  connexion  between 
creed  and  character,  between  faith  and  life.* 

But,  in  this  training,  two  conditions  are  essential.  The  first  of  these, 
on  which  Bishop  Dupanloup  insists  so  strongly,  is  proportion.  That  was 
a  feature  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  stress  is  laid  upon  it.  As  health  is  the  balancing  of  all 
our  powers,  so  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  are  described  as  "healthful 
words,*'t  in  which  every  part  of  the  truth  is  equally  present,  and  eveiy 

*  Church  Quarterly  Reuiew^  No.  54,  p.  335 ;  Motley's  '*  University  S^nnoos." 
P*  33S ;  '*  Life  of  Maurice,"  i.,  pp.  183-4 !  ii**  PP*  330>  3591-365  >  "Lancashire  Life 
of  Bishop  Frazer,"  pp.  30,  31 ;  Phillips  Brooks'  **  ilectures  on  Preaching,*'  p.  129 ; 
Bishop  Lightfoot^s  **  Sermons  at  S.  Paul's,"  p.  293. 
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function  of  the  spiritual  life  is  equally  vigorous.  However  immediately 
striking  it  may  sometimes  be,  ''  disproportioned  teaching  is  erroneous 
teaching."  On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  in  moderation  (in  its  real 
sense),  of  which  the  writings  of  some  of  the  great  English  theologians  of 
the  seventeenth  century  are  so  conspicuous  an  example,  always  tells  in 
the  long  run,  and  it  is  permanent  in  its  results. 

The  other  condition  is  a  true  use  of  method,  often  helped  by  the 
practice  of  meditation.  Outlines  may,  no  doubt,  become  too  rigid  or 
unvarying,  but  neglect  of  the  structure  of  a  sermon  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  causes  of  its  failure.  Attention  is  lost  when  a  congregation  feel 
that  they  are  being  led  nowhere.  But  method  needs  watching,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  that  natural  and  simple  kind  by  which  sermons  like  those  of 
Archbishop  Magee  or  Dr.  Liddon  were  marked.  It  may  encourage 
merely  indolent  receptivity ;  it  may  neglect  the  candid  expression  of 
qualifying  statements ;  it  may  lack  reverence  for  the  claims  of  truth. 
Huty  amid  the  haste  and  difficulties  of  the  present  age,  method  in 
teaching  and  preaching  is  gratefully  welcomed  as  a  real  help  to  the 
perplexed*  and  the  half-taught,  to  do  more  firmly  their  work  in  life.* 

(5)  In  any  complete  training  of  the  future  preacher,  two  subjects, 
for  the  study  of  which  there  is  now  hardly  any  opportunity,  should  be 
generally  taught,  (d)  There  ought,  surely,  to  be  some  attempt  at  definite 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  teaching ;  some  guidance  in  answering  such 
questions  as,  How  can  the  truth  be  best  presented  ?  On  what  sides  of  our 
complex  human  nature,  can  the  appeal  to  accept  it  best  be  made? 
What  is  the  nature  and  operation  of  faith  as  an  act,  not  of  the  mind 
alone,  but  of  the  affections  and  the  will  ?  Never  more  clearly  than  in 
the  form  and  method  of  our  Lord's  teaching  was  it  shown  that  it  is 
the  primary  duty  of  a  teacher  to  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
taught.  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  no  epithet  is  more  frequently  applied 
to  the  Presbyter  than  SiSatcriicoc  ;  but  skill  in  teaching  as  well  as 
aptitude  is  implied  in  that  word.t  The  necessity  of  such  instruction 
is  really  serious.  There  is  moral  danger  in  perpetually  stimulating  the 
feelings  with  no  definite  result  upon  the  mind  and  the  will.  Appeals 
to  conscience  will  hardly  strike  home,  unless  the  relation  between 
conscience,  as  the  ear  of  the  soul,  and  the  Indwelling  Spirit  of  God,  as 
the  voice  heard  by  that  ear,  has  been  considered  and  also  felt. 

(^)  The  other  subject  is  attention  to  delivery.  In  a  paper  on 
'*  Reading  and  Preaching,"  contributed  to  an  Homiletical  Society 
several  years  ago,  by  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.,  he  pointed  out  that,  as 
the  comfort  of  daily  life  depends  largely  on  the  voice  and  the  manner 
of  those  around  us,  so  the  value  of  spiritual  benefits  would,  in  the  same 
way,  be  promoted  or  impaired.  Defects  in  articulation,  laboured 
effort,  mannerisms,  the  fault  described  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  "  a 
monotonous  Sahara  of  sound,''  are  at  the  root  of  much  ineffective 
public  ministration.  But  when  Holy  Scripture  is  read  in  the  Church 
with  intelligence  and  feeling,  with  careful  intonation  and  quiet  reserve 
force,  no  one  can  doubt  the  power  of  its  public  reading.  Hooker  is 
not  wrong  in  including  it  in  the  preaching  of  revealed  truth,  and 
such  the  reading  of  the  lessons  was  consciously  felt  to  be  by  those,  who 

*  The  Guardian^  24th  July,  1889,  in  an  Article,  "  Dr.  Liddon  as  s  Preacher.^ 
t  Bishop  EUicott,  **  Comroentuy  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  S.  Paul."    i  Tim.  iii.  2. 
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tell  us  of  Cardinal  Newman's  reading  when  vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  Oxford, 
or  of  Professor  Maurice's  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Sermons  delivered  from  a 
manuscript  have  been  made  ineffective,  not  because  they  are  written,  but 
because  they  have  so  often  been  delivered  without  feeling,  animation, 
or  impressiveness. 

III. — (i)  Yet,  however  carefully  ttie  ordinand  might  be  trained  for 
the  ministry  of  preaching,  his  experiences  after  ordination  would  stUl  be 
not  unlike  those  of  a  medical  student  when  he  becomes  a  doctor.  "  The 
medical  student,"  as  an  eminent  physician  once  wrote,  "  enters  upon 
his  work  of  healing  disease,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  armed,  he  thinks, 
in  complete  panoply  of  knowledge.  He  soon  finds  that  he  must 
allow  for  the  presence  of  a  new  factor  in  his  familiar  problems ;  and 
that  this  factor  is  the  sick  man.  His  school  work  avails  him  little 
until  he  discovers  that  here,  after  all,  is  the  essential  element  with 
which  he  has  to  deal,  that  the  disease  is  but  an  accident,  and  that  the 
roan  remains."  And  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  presence  and 
interest  of  this  discovery,  the  Diaconate,  and  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Priesthood,  should  be,  and  might  be,  the  most  fruitful  period  of  training 
for  teaching  and  preaching.  Might  not  a  young  curate  be  shown  more 
frequently  how  to  blend  his  reading  with  his  public  teaching?  How 
to  work  the  address  in  the  Mission  Room,  or  the  cottage-lecture  into  a 
sermon  ?  How  to  enlarge  the  systematic  instruction  in  the  school,  or  in 
classes  ?  How  to  utilize  the  deeper  insight  gained  in  pastoral  visitation, 
or  private  ministration  ?  The  general  imposition  of  some  limit  on  the 
number  of  sermons,  and  on  other  responsible  duties  too  often  incon- 
siderately required  of  inexperienced  deacons,  would  prevent  much  injury 
to  their  future  usefulness  as  preachers.  And,  if  a  far  larger  space  were 
given  to  pastoral  theology  in  the  examination  for  the  Priesthood, 
opportunities  would  be  afforded  for  much  useful  counsel  during 
the  Embertide  before  ordination. 

(2)  Something  ought  surely  to  be  done  at  this  time  to  ensure, 
by  reading  for  careful  examination,  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
Christian  Ethics,  on  which  the  deeper  study  of  future  years  might 
be  based.  The  doctrine  of  man  was  not  neglected  by  the  greatest 
preachers  of  antiquity,  as  S.  Ambrose's  treatise  De  Ojficiis  Mimstrorum 
remains  to  show.  There  are  very  grave  questions,  extending  far  beyond 
the  lecture-room  or  the  study,  on  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  or  the 
power  of  moral  judgment,  or  the  Christian  standard  of  moral  character 
as  compared  with  the  Pagan,  or  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  satisfy  every 
form  of  human  aspiration  and  ne^,  which,  without  being  named  or 
actually  suggested,  demand  guidance  and  answers.  And,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  spoken  with  the  plain  common  sense  which  so 
often  marked  his  utterances,  "Distinctions  in  morals  need  in  these 
days  to  be  carefully  drawn,  and  hence  our  young  men  should  know 
something  of  that  holy  casuistry  which  handles  difficult  cases,  and 
directs  the  perplexed  when  moral  laws  appear  to  stand  in  conflict  with 
each  other."*  There  are,  to  take  rather  a  long  leap,  sermons  by 
Dr.  Pusey,  and  by  Dean  Vaughan  and  Canon  Burrows,  which  are 
models  here.  Those  sermons  exhibit  not  only  courage,  but  other 
qualities,  such   as   delicacy,   freshness,  and  manly  sympathy,   without 
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which  denunciation  of  evils  too  often  disgusts,  rather  than  persuades.  It 
is  not  only  a  few  of  the  best-known  preachers  who,  in  dealing  with  moral 
weakness  and  evil,  have  gained  those  qualities  so  characteristic  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Saviour  Himself.  There  are  many  still  living  who  can 
remember  the  sermons  preached  in  an  ordinary  parish  church  by  an 
ordinary  parish  priest,  Mr.  Edward  Rose.  But  we  are  told  that  men — 
often  highly  educated — left  the  church  **  too  much  moved  to  praise  his 
eloquence,"  feeling  rather  '*  that  they  had  been  in  a  confessional,  with 
much,  at  any  rate,  very  much  that  concerned  them  nearly,  to  think  over 
as  they  walked  home."  In  our  large  towns  more  especially,  a 
sympathetic  and  kindly  handling  of  temptation  in  its  more  com- 
plicated forms  is  greatly  needed  in  the  pulpit,  and,  whenever  the 
subject  is  wisely  dealt  with,  it  seldom  fails  to  arrest  attention,  and  win 
gratitude,  especially  of  the  young. 

(3)  (^)  I^  would,  again,  be  of  inestimable  value  if,  before  ordination 
to  the  Priesthood,  some  well-considered  advice  could  be  given  on  the 
duty,  selection,  and  object  of  reading.  That  freshness  of  teaching 
depends  on  freshness  of  thought  is  an  axiom  which,  if  once  impressed, 
might  save  many  a  failure.  Let  a  preacher  give  up  the  effort  of 
patient  study,  and  he  will  find  that,  as  surely  as  elasticity  is  lost  by  a 
limb  unexercised,  so  the  power  of  being  fresh  slips  gradually  away  from 
an  unexercised  mind.  Often,  the  fervour  of  spirit  needed  quite  as  much 
in  preparing  sermons  as  in  their  delivery,  is  utterly  chilled  through  lack 
of  reading.  In  his  busiest  days  at  Leeds,  Dr.  Hook  would  sometimes 
ready  before  the  great  festivals,  for  most  of  a  day,  to  fill  his  mind 
with  their  subjects  before  preaching  sermons,  the  results  of  which 
even  now  are  not  spent. 

(J>)  Amid  the  mass  of  miscellaneous  reading,  guidance  is  needed 
by  many  of  the  younger  clergy,  and  when  given  with  real  care 
is  gratefully  received.  A  strange  spectacle  is  presented  by  some  clerical 
libraries  which,  through  a  little  friendly  suggestion,  might  have  been 
furnished  more  wisely,  with  the  benefit  to  the  people  of  far  better 
preaching.  To  read  much  does  not  always  mean  to  read  many  books, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  either  with  rq^ard  to  books,  or  to 
sermons  suggested  by  some  of  them,  that  to  be  forcible  you  must  be 
startling.  *'  I  wish,"  it  was  lately  said,  by  one  whose  authority  on  such 
a  subject  will  hardly  be  questioned,  ''  that  my  younger  clergy  would 
read  the  safe  books  first.  Real  knowledge,  real  fruitful  knowledge,  can 
only  be  acquired  by  learning  one's  way  through  such  discipline ;  do 
not  let  the  element  of  novelty,  even  if  the  novelty  be  one  of  the  widest 
general  interest,  and  the  resistance  to  its  temptation  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  backwardness  and  obscurantism,  do  not  let  the  novelty  of  new 
theory,  or  the  promising  vistas  of  developing  research,  beguile  you 
away  from  the  real  stores  and  fountains  of  knowledge."* 

(r)  When  a  regular  course  of  reading  is  secured,  some  desultory 
reading,  within  limits,  has  its  value  in  preparation  both  for  teaching  and 
preaching.  For  the  preacher,  such  reading  is  a  safeguard  against  one- 
sidedness  of  mind,  and  the  overstrain,  which  ends  in  a  breakdown,  might 
often  be  avoided  in  the  bye-paths  of  knowledge.  But  the  needs  of 
our  people  are  better  satisfied  also.     In  some  places,  it  may  be  well  to 

«The  Bishop  of  Oxford's  *«  Second  Charge  "  (1893),  p.  S8. 
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gain  so  much  acquaintance  with  the  tendencies  of  scientific  research,  as 
to  be  able  to  speak  exactly  in  any  occasional  reference  to  it  which  may 
be  called  for.  A  mind  trained  to  know  the  limits  of  its  knowledge 
would  avoid  the  inaccurate  use  of  scientific  terms,  or  illustrations 
drawn  from  science,  which  are  often  inappropriate  and  irritating,  or 
assertions  about  *'  evolution,'*  '*  natural  selection,"  and  the  like,  on 
which  those  who  know  the  most  will  probably  say  the  least.*  In  Cur 
more  places,  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  lately  suggested,  useful 
guidance  could  be  given  in  matters  of  conduct  by  preachers,  who  knew 
something  of  those  sketches  of  character  in  the  more  notable  works 
of  fiction,  by  which  so  many  lives  are  being  powerfully  affected. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  them  by  name.  An  apt  quotation 
from  a  poem  or  a  hymn  can  often  drive  a  truth  home.  But  quotations 
need  discrimination  and  restraint.  And  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
effective   unless  they  are  gleanings  from  the  preacher's  own  reading. 

(4)  The  question  of  preaching  sermons  from  a  manuscript,  or  without 
one,  cannot  be  decided  by  a  rule  of  thumb.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
Cicero's  old  rule  holds  good.  Nulla  res  tan  turn  ad  dicendum  profidt 
quantum  scriptio,^  The  assertion  that  a  sermon  delivered  with  the  aid  of 
a  manuscript  cannot  be  preached,  or  reach  the  heart,  is  to  deny  that 
such  men  as  Charles  Simeon,  or  Newman,  or  Maurice,  or  Phillips  Brooks, 
or  Canon  Liddon,  or  Bishop  Woodford,  or  Dr.  Goulbum,  and  Dean 
Vaughan,  happily  still  among  us,  have  known  how  to  preach.  The 
fact  is  that  the  importance  of  the  question  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Qualities  far  greater  than  fluency  and  ready  utterance  are  needed  to 
make  an  "extempore"  preacher.  The  "few  simple  words,"  which 
take  so  little  time  to  prepare,  and  are  considered  to  be  so  "  earnest," 
are  fatal  to  good  and  fruitful  preaching.  The  real  question  about  a 
sermon,  to  quote  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks'  opinion,  is  "  not  whether  it 
is  extemporaneous  when  you  deliver  it  to  your  people,  but  whether 
it  ever  was  extemporaneous,  whether  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  discourse  sprang  freshly  from  your  heart  and  mind." 

(5)  But  there  are  many  here  who  know  in  a  way  which  none  but  the 
preacher,  who  is  also  pastor,  can  know,  how  large  are  the  opportunities 
of  preparation  for  the  sermon,  or  instruction  to  be  sought,  if  there  is  the 
mind  for  it,  and  to  be  found,  in  actual  parochial  work,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  Church.  Insight  into  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
is  gained  in  pastoral  visitation,  and  in  the  conduct  of  classes.  In 
the  day  schools,  so  great  a  scholar  as  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth 
**  exercised  himself  to  explain  Christian  doctrine;"  and  so  accom- 
plished a  teacher  as  Mr.  Thring  declared  that  he  "laid  the 
foundation"  of  "everything  he  most  valued  of  teaching  thought, 
and  teaching  practice,  and  teaching  experience."  J  The  daily 
service,  if  deliberately  and  thoughtfully  said,  contributes  more  than 
ever  growing  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  practice  of  prayer. 
It  secures  intercession  for  those  to  whom  we  speak.  It  may  give  to 
the  preacher  and  his  sermons  that  tone  of  devotion,  strength,  and 
sympathy  which   commends  his   message  to   all  that  is  best  in  the 

•  See,  t,g,.  Lord  Salisbury's  Presidential  Address  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
A.ssociation,  1894. 
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hearts  of  those  who  are  to  receive  it.  And,  if  the  highest  conception 
of  preaching  is  to  set  forth  '*  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God,**  as  it  is  given  **  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  then,  assuredly,  in 
the  frequent  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion,  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  methods  of  preparation  may  always  be  found.  Illumination 
and  love  are  conveyed  to  the  preacher  to  declare  the  Revelation ; 
spiritual  capacity  grows  in  the  people  to  receive  it ;  common  sympathies 
unite  the  teacher  with  the  taught,  as  both,  through  this  Sacrament,  are 
brought  into  closest  contact  with  ''  the  Mind  of  Christ,"  the  Light, 
because  He  is  the  Life,  of  men. 


(2)  Of  Ministering  in  the  Congregation. 

The    Rev.   W.   C.   E.   Newbqlt,  Canon    and    Chancellor    of 

S.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

A  modern  biographer,  in  putting  before  us  the  record  of  a  life  which 
never  fails  to  attract,  the  life  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Franciscans, 
takes  occasion  to  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  religion,  one  which 
looks  towards  divinity,  and  another  which  looks  towards  man.  In  the 
first,  he  says,  all  effort  is  concentrated  on  worship,  and  especially  on 
sacrifice,  with  a  view  to  propitiate  Heavenly  powers ;  while  the  second 
looks  towards  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man,  with  the  purpose  of 
transforming  them  ;  while  worship  and  prayer  cease  to  become  incanta- 
tions, and  become  reflection,  meditation  and  virile  effort.  The  first  kind 
of  religion  postulates  the  intervention  of  clergy ;  in  the  second  there  is 
no  need  of  any  intermediate  agency  between  a  man's  conscience  and  his 
Gk>d.  We  cannot  recognize  this  as  a  correct  division  as  between  two 
different  kinds  of  religion  ;  but  we  can  recognize  it,  after  making  some 
deduction,  as  setting  before  us  two  different  sides  of  all  true  religion. 
All  .religion  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  name  has  a  Godward  and  a 
human  aspect ;  not  always  separable,  not  always  clearly  to  be  limited 
in  their  spheres  and  relationships,  interlacing,  interdependent ;  yet  both 
forming  one  great  conception,  which  we  know  as  religion. 

Now  in  the  particular  branch  of  the  subject  which  is  before  us,  on 
which  it  has  been  allotted  to  me  to  speak,  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate 
either  the  divine  or  the  human  side.  When  we  olergy  minister  in  the 
congregation,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  before  the  Lord,  we  are 
equally  conscious  that  we  are  the  mouthpiece  and  the  representatives  of 
the  congregation,  with  duties  and  responsibilities  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
mysterious  help  which  comes  to  us  from  their  presence,  their  devotion, 
and  their  prayers.  And  as  two  great  functions  of  the  ministerial  office 
which  pertain  to  the  congregation  are  eliminated,  viz.,  teaching  and 
preaching,  we  are  confined  more  and  more  to  that  aspect  of  our  minis- 
tration which  links  us  with  our  fellow  ministers  before  the  Great  Presence, 
which  recalls  us  to  our  high  position,  even  while  we  are  giving  our 
message,  as  we  fall  back  upon  our  credentials,  like  the  angel  who  stood 
before  the  astonished  priest — **  I  am  Gkibriel  that  stand  in  the  presence 
of  God." 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  minister  in  the  congregation.  We  all 
must  have  felt  that,  if  we  look  towards  God  there  is  the  glittering  court 
where  the  King  of  kings  sits  surrounded  by  His  holy  ones,  tier  upon  tier 
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vanishing  in  a  haze  of  light.    Before  Him  and  above  Him  stand  the 

seraphim — 

'*  No  face ;  only  the  sight 
Of  a  sweepy  garmeDt,  vast  and  white, 
With  a  hem  that  I  could  recc^ize  " — 

"  All  wings  and  voice,  perfect  readiness  of  praise  and  service ; "  while  if 
we  look  towards  earth,  there  comes  pouring  in  the  business  of  a  unlyerse, 
the  crash  of  praise,  and  the  wail  of  prayer — the  concert  of  a  nation's 
mingled  needs,  the  single  cry  of  a  suffering  soul ;  while  below  us,  and 
around  us,  there  is  the  congregation — burning  prayers  to  be  passed 
through  our  coldness  of  utterance,  dead  prayers  to  be  kindled  by  our  devo- 
tion ;  the  voice  of  heavily  weighted  age  to  be  lightened  by  our  hope- 
fulness, the  stammering  lips  to  be  made  articulate  by  our  precision, 
the  cold  heart  to  be  warmed  by  our  devotion.  We  know  the  terrible 
responsibility  if  the  service  flags  by  reason  of  our  incapacity,  if  it  fiuls 
to  reach  God  by  reason  of  our  neglect,  or,  worse  still,  if  for  our  sakes 
men  abhor  the  offering  of  the  Lord.     What  do  we  need,  therefore? 

What  must  be  our  aim  in  ministering  in  the  congregation  ? 

(i.)  I  would  put  first,  order,  obedience,  discipline.  It  is  a  sad 
phenomenon,  too  commonly  seen  at  the  present  day,  a  congregation 
disheartened,  perplexed,  yes,  even  dispersed,  by  the  wilfulness  of 
the  parish  priest.  We  see  the  real  anxiety  there  is  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  any  incumbency,  as  to  "  Who  shall  we  have?"  **  Shall  we  be 
allowed  to  worship  God  as  we  have  been  accustomed  ?  "  I  do  not  think 
that  any  section  of  the  Church  is  quite  clear  in  this  matter  of  wilfulness 
and  want  of  consideration  in  making  changes.  It  is  not  of  this  primarily, 
however,  that  I  am  speaking.  The  ministration  of  the  Church  service 
is  far  too  solemn  a  thing  to  be  left  to  haphazard ;  it  is  not  a  mere  prayer 
meeting,  nor  a  lay  figure  to  dress  up  in  ceremonial.  The  Church  has 
from  the  earliest  ages  been  very  careful  about  the  order,  the  principles, 
the  sacred  reasonableness,  so  to  speak,  of  her  ministrations.  That 
thoughtful  writer,  whose  death  we  are  all  deploring.  Dr.  Milligan,  has 
told  us  "  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  is  no  mere  independent 
arrangement  provided  by  the  goodness  of  God  to  guide  us  to  communion 
with  Him.  It  is  no  mere  token  of  His  love  which  might  have  been 
replaced  by  another  equally  precious  and  effective.  It  flows  from 
communion  with  the  Father  through  the  Son,  as  an  already  existing 
reality,  and  it  is  because  it  flows  from  that  communion  that  it  leads  us 
to  it.  Hence  it  is  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  history,  the 
Church  has  instinctively  regarded  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  as 
the  central  act  of  her  worship.'*  Here  is  the  sun  of  our  religious 
worship,  round  which  all  our  ministrations  must  revolve,  if  we  would  be 
true  to  Church  order.  The  same  principle  of  order  extends  to  the 
divine  office ;  the  clergy  are  not  left  to  themselves  as  to  how  they  are  to 
approach  God  in  the  congregation.  And  it  is  not  only  that  the  clergy 
suffer  by  the  neglect  of  the  daily  office,  it  is  not  only  that  they  appear 
before  the  people  with  a  face  unillumined  by  the  divine  message,  a  glory 
rekindled  twice  a  day,  but  that  the  people  themselves  suffer,  deprived  of 
their  intercessions,  deprived  of  the  chance  of  joining  in  the.  common 
approach  to  God's  throne ;  they  need  that  gradual  maturing  in  religious 
life,  which  those  who  have  witnessed  it  so  long  to  see  revived,  in  an  age 
which  substitutes  activity  for  devotion,  and  can  only  tolerate  a  daily  office 
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which  has  been  twisted  and  eviscerated  by   an   act  of   Uniform 
Amendment  Act.    There  is  an  order,  a  discipline,  about  divine  ministra- 
tion, which  many  will  remember  as  treated  of  as  only  the  writer  could 
treat  it,  in  the  first  volume  of  "Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons,"  which 
have  become  a  classic  in  our  homiletic  literature. 

(ii.)  After  order  in  our  ministration  I  should  put  reverence.  It  seems 
a  commonplace,  but  like  many  other  commonplaces,  by  no  means 
common  in  the  sense  usually  to  be  found.  We  clergy  who  have 
been  long  in  the  ministry  know  how  many  things  there  are  to  disturb 
and  distract  and  hinder  reverence.  The  very  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion, with  all  the  appeals  to  our  personality — who  have  come  ?  why  they 
have  come?  why  some  have  stayed  away?  what  they  think  of  the 
service  ?  what  they  think  of  us  ?  How  such  thoughts  as  these  buzz  like 
flies  around  our  heads  as  we  try  to  carry  to  God  the  praise  and  prayer  of 
our  people.  And  yet  how  merciless  they  are,  how  soon  they  find  it  out, 
how  absolutely  fatal  it  is  to  our  ministration,  a  service  from  which 
reverence — /.^.,  the  felt  presence  of  God — has  fled;  and  yet  what  a 
precious  thing  it  is ;  how  earnestly  to  be  sought  after.  You  know  how 
stirring  it  is  to  watch  some  royal  procession ;  all  heads  turned  one  way, 
one  eager  straining  of  expectation,  and  then  just  one  and  then  another 
group  catch  sight  of  the  approaching  monarch,  and  face  after  face  is 
lighted  up  with  the  radiance  of  reflected  royalty.  So  we  clergy  claim  to 
be  nearest  to  the  throne.  Is  this  the  first  and  obvious  impression 
produced  by  our  ministry — We  are  men  who  have  caught  sight  of  God  ? 

(iii.)  And  thirdly,  I  should  venture  to  put  excellence,  seeing  this  is  a 
thing  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  however  much  we  may  consider  our 
congregation.  We  must  offer  to  God  our  best  worship,  in  the  opening 
of  the  treasures  which  contain  the  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh ;  so 
that  careless  singing,  slovenliness,  irreverent  haste,  mistakes,  want  of 
preparedness,  want  of  self-collectedness,  are  more  than  the  mistakes  of 
human  inflrraity.  They  are  offences  against  the  King  of  Beauty,  the 
Lord  of  Excellence  and  Might. 

Can  these  things  be  learned  ?  Can  they  be  attained  to  by  training  ? 
That  is  the  question.  There  is  a  word  which  used  to  be  bandied 
about  a  good  deal,  until  it  was  thought  that  the  longer  word  sacerdotalism 
would  hurt  more,  and  that  is  priestcraft.  Charles  Kingsley  pointed  out 
long  ago  the  misuse  of  this  word.  Priestcraft,  in  the  sense  of  knowledge 
of  a  craft  or  profession,  is  the  very  thing  we  want.  There  is  no  virtue 
in  un preparedness,  nor  is  there  any  warrant  for  supposing  that  know- 
ledge of  our  ministerial  functions  comes  to  us  by  magic  when  we  slip  a 
surplice  over  our  rough  and  untrained  college  life.  I  would  unhesitatingly 
say  that  not  only  can  the  mind  of  the  Church,  in  her  order  and 
discipline,  be  learned,  but  also  such  things  as  reverence  and  the  power 
of  offering  such  excellence  in  worship  as  man  can  command.  If  there 
were  time,  and  if  there  were  no  President's  bell,  I  should  lead  up  to  my 
conclusion  more  gently  and  scientiflcally.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  state  my 
main  contention  broadly  and  bluntly,  that  what  we  need  for  the  training 
of  our  clergy  in  ministering  in  the  congregation  is  that  sort  of  training 
which  is  supplied  in  theological  colleges.  As  Napoleon  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  had  found  a  system  of  education  in  one  word, 
'^  Mothers,"  so  I  would  say  we  have  a  system  of  practical  ministerial 
training  in  one  word,  *' theological  colleges."    It  is  not  merely  that 
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these  are  places  where  a  man  can  learn  ecclesiastical  history  and 
Biblical  criticism,  or  even  to  read  correctly  or  write  sermons — they  are 
places  which  can  train  the  man,  where  a  man  can  test,  before  it  is  too 
late»  that  all  important  question,  whether  he  has  any  vocation  for  the 
ministry  ;  where  he  can  learn  that  all  important  lesson  of  self-discipline, 
to  live  by  rule ;  where  he  can  reckon  with  the  past,  either  in  the  piety 
of  an  unbroken  tradition,  or  in  the  renewal  on  a  ruined  failure.  He 
can  learn  to  do  all  this,  but  also  he  can  here  train  himself  for 
ministering  in  the  congregation.  The  atmosphere  of  devotion  is  a 
difficult  one  to  breathe.  The  rarified  air  which  envelopes  the  mountain 
peaks  of  our  ministration  must  be  breathed  gradually  and  by  a  slow 
process  Many  a  man  who  comes  straight  from  the  University  into  a 
system  of  ecclesiastical  life  whose  strictness  chills  him,  and  whose  rigour 
appals  him,  and  whose  monotony  disgusts  him,  would  either  have  learned 
at  the  theological  college  that  he  had  none  of  the  special  spiritual 
aptitude,  or  he  would  have  trained  himself  by  religious  exercises  to 
breathe  the  air  of  ministerial  devotion.  It  is  the  man  that  comes  out, 
either  as  a  help  or  a  hindrance.  **  What  we  are  comes  before  what  we 
teach ; "  ^ '  character  precedes  power.'*  It  is  in  the  devotional  life,  which  has 
to  be  as  systematically  studied  and  planned  as  the  intellectual  side  of  our 
ministry,  that  we  prepare  ourselves  for  ministering  in  the  congregation, 
neither  unduly  elevated  nor  unduly  depressed  by  our  own  personality. 
We  carry  out  the  order  of  the  Church's  system.  Reverence  shows  that 
we  have  caught  sight  of  God,  while  the  excellence  of  our  worship  shows 
that  the  temple  in  which  we  minister  is  not  for  man  but  for  God. 


(3)  Of  Pastoral  Visitation  and  Intercourse. 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Chase,  B.D.  ;  Principal  of  the  Clergy  Training 
School,  Cambridge ;    and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 

Archbishop  of  York. 

By  pastoral  visitation  and  intercourse,  the  parish  priest  so  brings 
Christian  truth  into  touch  with  individuals  that  they  may  think  and  act, 
live  and  die,  as  true  members  of  Christ's  Church.  The  sphere,  then,  of 
pastoral  work  is  commensurate  with  human  life.  Its  first  characteristic 
is  width.  Its  second  is  the  elasticity  of  its  methods.  The  individuals 
with  whom  the  pastor  deals  differ  infinitely  in  character,  education, 
environment.  He  is  an  ambassador,  whose  essential  duties  are  faithful- 
ness to  Him  who  sent  him  and  tact  in  regard  to  those  to  whom  he  is  sent. 

Clearly  the  training  for  such  an  office  must  be  many-sided.  It  is  not 
tlie  acquisition  of  the  technicalities  of  a  craft.  It  cannot  be  compressed 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  crisis.  It  is  the  slowly  ripening  conse- 
cration of  one  life,  with  all  its  powers,  as  the  guide  of  many  lives.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  a  brief  paper  must  be  partial.  For  example, 
I  can  only  allude  to  that  part  of  the  training  without  which  the  rest  is 
vain,  tlie  growth  of  the  man,  who  would  minister  to  others,  in  grace, 
and  in  a  personal  sense  of  the  reality  and  power  of  the  Gospel. 

Premising  that  in  reality  the  stages  of  training  overlap,  let  us  for 
convenience  define  them  as,  first,  the  informal  training ;  secondly,  the 
formal  training ;  thirdly,  the  training  of  experience. 
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(i)  The  period  of  informal  training,  by  which  the  character  is  built  up. 
Pastor  nascitur  etfit  The  cradle  of  the  pastoral  character  is  the  early 
home,  where  Christ  is  confessed  as  master ;  where  a  real  endeavour  is 
made  to  order  the  common  concerns  of  life  on  Christian  principles ; 
where  sympathy  with,  and  reverence  for,  all  men  are  felt  and  expressed. 
It  was  at  Epworth  rectory,  mainly  through  a  mother's  influence,  that  the 
great  pastoral  genius  of  the  last  century  was  formed  and  nurtured. 

To  the  unconscious  training  in  the  home  there  will  succeed  the 
•education  of  life  at  a  public  school  and  at  a  university.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  here  the  lessons  of  self-repression,  of  tact,  of  a  wise 
and  courageous  dealing  with  men,  are  learned  as  they  cannot  be  learned 
elsewhere,  or  in  later  life.  Moreover,  the  discipline  of  retaining,  in  a 
society  of  public  schoolboys  and  of  undergraduates,  purity  of  heart  and 
reverence  for  all  that  is  worthy  of  reverence,  fits  a  man  to  understand  the 
struggles  and  difficulties  of  others  whom  he  must  try  to  help. 

I  know  that  men  whose  early  circumstances  have  precluded  them 
from  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  education,  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
noble  work  as  shepherds  of  souls.  Yet  I  have  deliberately  dwelt  on  the 
place  of  a  public  school  and  a  university  life  in  the  preparation  of 
English  clergymen  for  their  pastoral  work,  for  I  believe  that  the 
Christianity  of  England  in  the  future  largely  depends  on  the  ranks  of 
the  ministry  being  continually  recruited  from  men  of  this  type. 

One  question  must  here  be  dealt  with.  Shall  the  undergraduate,  who 
hopes  to  take  Holy  Orders,  at  this  stage  undertake  any  definite  religious 
work  ?  Yes,  certainly,  if  such  work  is  simple,  unpretending,  superin- 
tended by  older  men — work  such  as  he  will  find  to  do  at  Jesus  Lane 
Sunday  School,  to  which  so  many  Cambridge  men  look  back  with  love 
and  gratitude.  You  will  notice  the  qualifications  of  my  answer.  Many, 
I  think,  who  have  watched  successive  generations  of  undergraduates  will 
recognize,  with  me,  a  real  danger  in  the  somewhat  undisciplined  haste 
with  which  some  men  who  win  our  respect  and  love  plunge,  while  still 
quite  immature,  into  difiicult  and  independent  work,  involving  themselves, 
sometimes,  in  responsibilities  almost  episcopal  before  they  have  safely 
emerged  firom  the  examination  room.  Such  men,  to  their  own  detriment, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  Church,  forget  that  the  Master  Himself  did 
not  begin  His  public  ministry  till  He  was  called  and  consecrated  thereto 
by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  waiting  in  obscurity  for  thirty  years  that  He 
might  work  for  three. 

(2)  The  period  of  formal  training.  It  is  a  matter  for  deep  thankful- 
ness and  far  reaching  hope  that  now  a  year  of  special  training  is  not 
only  often  (would  that  it  were  universally)  required  from,  but  earnestly 
desired  by,  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  In  many  cases,  not  more  than 
a  year  can  be  given.  It  is  a  short  year,  and  much  must  be  done  in  it. 
We  are  now  concerned  with  it  as  a  preparation  for  the  pastoral  work 
of  the  ministry.     It  may  be  made  so  chiefly  in  three  ways : — 

(d)  The  candidate  will  take  some  part,  still  a  strictly  subordinate  part, 
and  under  proper  guidance,  in  active  parochial  work.  And  this  with 
two  objects  in  view.  First,  he  will  fight  his  first  battles  with  his  awkward- 
ness and  inexperience.  He  will,  for  example,  begin  to  learn  how  to  talk 
to  men  and  women  whose  surroundings  and  whose  social  position  are 
different  from  his  own.    Secondly,  he  will  test  his  vocation.     If  he  finds 
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that  the  channels  of  his  sympathy  are  obstinately  frozen,  and  that  such 
work  is  hopelessly  distasteful  to  him,  he  may  be  thankful  that  he  has 
discovered,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  the  ministry  of  souls  is  not  the 
work  in  which  he  will  best  serve  God  and  his  generation. 

(^)  The  training  school  or  theological  college  will  fiimish  some 
instruction  in  such  matters  as  the  training  of  the  young,  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  confirmation,  parochial  visiting  by  means  of  conversa- 
tional discussions,  and  of  lectures  given  by  a  parish  priest  of  experience. 

{c)  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  year  will  be  study,  that  is, 
reading  and  quiet  thought.  This  bears  directly  on  the  future  pastoral 
work.  Much  has  to  be  done  in  view  of  the  bishop's  examination. 
We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  almost  in  every  diocese  this  is 
becoming  what  it  hardly  was  but  a  few  years  ago,  a  real  test,  and 
therefore  a  real  incentive  and  a  real  guide  to  study.  Experience  shows 
that  men  who  are  worth  anything  will  rise  to  all  reasonable  require- 
ments. But  much  more  is  at  stake  than  the  decent  passing  of  an 
examination.  If  a  man  does  not  now  learn  the  main  roads  of  theology, 
it  will  always  remain  to  him  a  trackless  and  dreary  wilderness.  How, 
then,  shall  he  be  a  guide  to  others  ?  But  I  have  said  that  an  essentiai 
duty  of  this  period  is  quiet  thinking.  '*  Reading  makes  a  full  man  " ; 
but  a  full  man  is  sometimes  inert.  Meditation  makes  an  agile  man. 
The  pastor  must  be  a  spiritual  athlete.  The  man  who  is  to  be  an 
efficient  helper  of  others  in  the  momentous  crises  of  faith,  must,  by 
devout  and  patient  thought,  have  made  the  articles  of  his  belief  his  own ; 
have  discovered  for  himself  their  vital  inter-relation ;  have  learned  for 
himself  that  they  touch  at  every  point  human  life  and  human  thought. 
The  New  Testament  must  have  spoken  to  him,  not  only  in  the  indistinct 
echoes  which  murmur  among  text-books  and  commentaries,  but  with  a 
living,  articulate  voice.  His  theology  will  be  controlled  by  his  study  of 
great  writers,  but  it  will  be  appropriated  in  the  jottings  of  his  own 
growing  thoughts  registered  in  his  own  private  note  book.  I  do  not 
see  how  a  man  can  really  minister,  I  will  not  say  to  the  manifold 
questionings  of  a  restless  age,  but  to  the  drowsy  intelligence  of  a  £urm 
labourer,  unless  he  has  himself  thought  out  independently  the  meaning 
of  Christian  truths.  This  is  a  side  of  preparation  for  pastoral  woik 
which  cannot  be  scheduled  in  a  lecture  list,  but  it  is  the  centre  and 
mainspring  of  the  whole.  In  such  definite  quiet  thinking  the  Holy 
Spirit  "enlightens  the  eyes  of  the  heart."  Pectus  facit  Theologum, 
Theologus  est  Pastor. 

(3)  The  period  of  training  by  experience.  Up  till  now,  the  training 
in  pastoral  work  has  been  subordinate  and  indirect.  It  is  a  chief 
characteristic  of  the  diaconate.  That  this  is  the  intention  of  the 
English  Church  is  clear  from  the  terms  of  the  bishop's  question  in  the 
Ordinal  defining  the  deacon's  duties.  In  his  fulfilment  of  them  he  is 
preparing  himself  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls.  At  present,  he  will 
receive  more  than  he  will  give.  Most  clergymen  who  look  back  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  a  few  years,  recognize  that  the  diaconate  is  a 
school  even  more  than  a  ministry.  Hence  the  enormous  importance 
attaching  to  the  choice  of  a  first  curacy  in  regard  to  both  the  kind  of 
parish  and  the  kind  of  vicar.  In  this  choice  the  intending  candidate  for 
ordination  will  be  guided  by  a  wise  selfishness.  He  will  not  go  to 
yonder  overwhelming  parish  greedy  of  every  moment  of  the  time  of  the 
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clergy,  yet  never  satisfied ;  he  may  join  the  noble  crusade  there  a  few 
years  hence,  when  he  has  learned  something  of  his  art.  Now  he  will 
rather  select  the  parish  which  is  large  enough  to  give  him  a  real  and 
varied  experience,  small  enough  to  allow  him  to  do  his  work 
deliberately  and  thoughtfully.  And  as  to  the  vicar,  the  real 
responsibility  (I  say  it  with  all  respect)  rests  with  the  bishop,  without 
whose  sanction  a  title  cannot  be  given.  Not  every  vicar  who  needs  assis- 
tance in  his  parish  is  fitted  to  give  the  newly  ordained  deacon  the  help 
which  he  needs.  To  minister  at  a  death- bed  is  a  strange  and  awful 
experience  to  a  young  man.  Any  cottage  may  present  problems  to  him 
with  which  he  cannot  deal  unaided.  Will  his  vicar  be  a  man  to 
whom  he  can  speak  freely  of  his  perplexities,  feeling  sure  that  he 
will  receive  sympathy  and  wise  counsel  ?  Will  the  vicar  take  the  deacon 
as  his  companion,  not  send  him  as  his  substitute,  to  the  confirmation 
class  ?  Is  he  capable  of  being  a  pastor  pastoris^  having  enough  of  a 
brother's  sympathy  and  a  father's  authority  to  help  the  deacon  in  his 
own  spiritual  life  ?  If  so,  the  deacon  as  a  worker,  still  more  as  a 
fellow-worker,  will  learn  to  work. 

The  clergyman's  education  in  pastoral  work  does  not  end  with  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood ;  he  is  a  learner  still.  As  a  deacon,  he 
ministered  chiefly  in  the  alleys  or  in  the  cottages  of  his  parish.  As  thne 
goes  on,  he  will  realize  that  his  pastoral  charge  extends  to  those  of  his 
own  social  class,  to  the  family  at  the  hall,  to  those  who  live  in  what  the 
house-agent  calls  '*  eligible  villa  residences."  Such  people  have  their 
sins,  their  spiritual  misgivings  and  perplexities,  as  much  as  their  poorer 
neighbours  ;  but  a  conventional  reticence  seals  their  lips ;  often,  too,  the 
lips  of  the  clergy.  Yet  they  need,  often  surely  they  will  welcome,  the 
parish  priest's  counsel  or  rebuke.  He  is  a  debtor  to  the  educated  as  well 
as  to  the  simple  to  the  capitalist  as  well  as  to  the  labourer.  No  brief 
rules  can  be  given  for  the  discharge  of  this  debt.  Humanly  speakings 
the  newly  ordained  priest  can  only  learn  duly  to  exercise  this  often 
neglected  and  confessedly  difficult  side  of  his  ministry  by  experience  and 
by  imitation.  Here,  more  than  ever,  he  will  need  the  example  and  the 
counsel  of  the  older  priest  with  whom  and  under  whom  he  works. 

I  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  by  noticing  with  necessary  brevity  three 
subjects  with  which  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  must  be  ready  to  deal, 
and  can  deal,  so  far  as  I  see,  better  in  pastoral  conversation  than  in 
public  sermons  addressed  to  mixed  congregations. 

I. — Social  problems.  The  air  is  hill  of  social  theories.  Their 
discussion  is  the  fashion  of  the  day.  It  is  well  that  the  parish  priest 
should  have  grasped  for  himself  and  should  teach  his  people  that  the 
Church's  interest  in  these  matters  is  not  the  casual  accident  of  a 
particular  decade,  but  her  response  to  the  abiding  teaching  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  and,  further,  that  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  points  at  issue.  "  These  questions,"  says  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  ("Christ  and  His  Times,"  p.  77),  "of  poverty  and  labour, 
amelioration  of  conditions,  larger  participation  in  the  rapidly  increased 
wealth  of  commerce,  are  grown  so  important  that  it  is  necessary  the 
clergy  should  know  and  think,  and  be  able  to  advise  those  who  would 
gladly  consult  them  if  they  thought  they  could  do  so  with  advantage." 

II. — Apologetic  problems.  It  is  wisest  to  admit  at  once  that  some 
men  are  not  spiritually  or  intellectually  fitted  to  help  their  fellows  in 
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difficulties  of  faith.  But  the  ideal  pastor  in  the  nineteenth  century  will 
extend  his  sympathizing  and  healing  ministry  to  the  doubter  as  well  as  to 
the  sorrowful  or  the  sinful.  To  exercise  this  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
he  must  early  and  late  in  his  course  give  attention  to  reading,  still  more 
to  thinking.  He  must  have  thought  out  for  himself  the  meaning  of 
S.  Paul's  words,  "  We  live  by  faith,  not  by  sight,"  himself  realising  the 
relation  which  faith  bears  to  knowledge  and  to  superstition. 

Dr.  Hort's  Hulsean  Lectures  teach  with  pathetic  impressiveness 
that  the  true  defence  of  Christianity  is  Christianity  apprehended  in  its 
fulness.  The  deeper  teachings  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  John  supply  the 
ultimate  answer  to  most  of  the  problems  which  perplex  faith.  But 
before  he  can  bring  these  deeper  teachings  to  bear  on  another's 
difficulties,  the  pastor  must  himself  have  searched  for  them  and  into 
them  with  chastened  curiosity,  and  have  made  them  part  of  his  own 
habitual  thought.  Every  parish  priest  may  be  called  upon  to  be  an 
apologist.     Every  apologist  must  be  primarily  a  theologian. 

III. — Problems  of  Biblical  criticism.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  we 
are  passing  through  a  period  of  transition.  Every  such  period  has  its 
peculiar  dangers,  largely  because  at  such  times  prejudice  and  exaggera- 
tion are  active  powers  and  together  produce  panic.  This  panic  it  lies 
with  the  clergy  to  allay  or  to  prevent.  Two  things  seem  to  be  specially 
needful  in  the  parish  priest  who  would  help  his  people,  specially  his 
young  men,  in  regard  to  this  anxious  subject.  Firsts  he  must  have 
learned,  not  from  the  telling  pamphlet,  but  from  a  study  of  the  facts  of 
the  Bible,  what  inspiration  is  not  and  something  of  what  it  is.  Secondly^ 
he  must  be  a  mediator.  On  the  one  hand  his  pastoral  duties  bring 
him  into  sympathetic  touch  with  those  holy,  simple  souls  who  do  not 
hear  without  surprise  and  pain  that  anyone  regards  the  Bible  as  a 
literature,  and  that  as  a  literature  it  is  and  must  be  the  subject  of 
critical  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  his  habit  of  scholarly  readii^ 
enables  him  to  keep  himself  informed  as  to  the  conclusions  which  are 
being  attained  to  by  his  brethren  in  the  faith  in  the  ministry  who  are 
working  at  these  subjects  as  special  students,  and  as  to  the  grounds 
of  their  conclusions.  Not  seldom  he  will  fail  to  reach  a  clear  and 
definite  opinion  of  his  own.  Not  seldom  he  will  have  to  pass  through 
the  discipline  of  suspended  judgment.  But  at  least  he  will  understand 
the  two  types  of  thought,  which  threaten  to  become  antagonistic,  and, 
as  a  mediator,  he  will  help  them  to  appreciate  and  to  learn  from  each 
other. 

This  ministry,  laid  upon  the  parish  priest  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
time,  is  indeed,  both  as  to  its  exercise  and  as  to  the  training  it  demands, 
a  type  of  all  his  pastoral  work.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  these  are  among 
the  chiefest  of  the  pastoral  \apf  cr/uara — gifts  to  be  prayed  for  and  to  be 
cultivated — ^loyalty  to  truth ;  the  power  of  patient,  independent  thought ; 
aptness  to  study ;  sympathy  with,  reverence  for,  all  men ;  and,  quickening 
all,  faith  in  the  ever-present  Spirit  of  the  Chief  Shepherd  who  guides  the 
Catholic  Church  through  all  the  vicissitudes  gendered  by  change  of 
circumstance  and  progress  of  thought,  and  who  tenderly  watches  over 
each  several  soul  created  and  redeemed  through  Him. 
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ADDRESSES, 
(i)  Of  Teaching  and  Preaching. 

The  Rev.  William  Ince,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 

and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

I  THINK  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  anyone  to  sketch  a 
new  or  original  idea  of  the  training  of  the  clergy,  especially  in  regard  to  the  particular 
work  of  teaching  and  preaching,  on  which  alone  I  am  entitled  to  speak,  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  bearing  my  testimony,  after  a  life-long  residence  in  a 
university,  to  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  views  of  young  men 
as  to  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  ordination,  especially  in  the  matter  of  study. 
We  know  that  we  very  seldom  see  now  the  premature  and  shameful  hastening  into 
Orders  immediately  after  a  man  has  taken  his  degree,  which  used  to  prevaiL  Young 
men  have  wakened  up  to  the  fact  that  the  studies  necessary  to  obtain  their  degree 
are  not  adequate  for  the  clergyman  as  such.  Now,  the  vast  number  of  young  men 
know  that  by  remaining  at  the  University,  or  by  going  into  theological  training  coUeges, 
or  by  taking  up  with  some  other  method  of  teaching  and  instruction  available  to  them, 
they  are  endeavouring  to  secure  something  in  the  nature  of  a  definite  preparedness  for 
their  ordination.  And  I  think  that  the  more  pressure  bishops  exercise  in  this  direction, 
the  more  likelihood  is  there  of  young  men  feeling  a  full  responsibility  in  this  matter, 
and  the  more  the  rectors  and  others  make  this  preparation  an  indispensable  condition 
to  the  giving  of  a  title  to  Orders,  the  more  completely  will  this  desirable  end  be  attained* 

Of  course,  as  to  the  theological  education  of  a  young  man,  the  time  spent  in  regard 
to  teaching  and  preaching  can  only  be  limited.  I  am  afraid  that  we  sometimes 
rather  deler  the  young  theological  student  by  setting  before  him  so  complete 
a  pr<^ramme  of  subjects.  Their  contemplation  tends  to  frighten  and  keep  him 
from  study.  That  leads  me  to  notice  one  other  great  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  late  years,  viz.,  common  adoption  of  uniform  subjects  of  examination, 
and  greater  care  in  their  selection.  We  have  now  more  distinctness  and  unity, 
and  young  men  are  not  left  to  the  vague  examination  which  existed  before  the 
institution  of  what  has  been  called,  or  rather  miscalled,  the  Cambridge  Examina* 
tion,  more  properly  the  Universities'  Preliminary  Examination,  in  which  particular 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  selected,  and  also  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  is  demanded.  That  is  a  turn  in  the  right  direction  to  the  studies  of  the 
young  candidate  for  the  diaconale.  What  we  must  mostly  insist  upon,  first  of  all,  is 
that  there  should  be  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  in  respect  of  this  sound 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  it  is  important  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  should 
not  be  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  picturesque  and  decorative  subjects  connected  with 
the  sacred  work,  or  merely  a  knowledge  of  its  literature  and  history,  but  an  inside 
knowledge  of  the  truths  generally  contained  therein  ;  for  there  are  many  young  men  who 
can  tell  you  all  about  the  date  of  a  particular  book  or  describe  accurately  the  missionary 
journeys  of  S.  Paul,  but  who,  if  asked  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  would  be 
wholly  incapable  of  presenting  any  intelligible  view  of  it.  We  need  some  sound 
knowledge  of  the  actual  teaching  of  the  Bible  itself. 

I  think  that  the  same  principle  ought  to  be  carried  out  with  the  book  that  comes  next 
to  the  Bible,  a  book  that  demands  the  most  special  study.  I  mean  the  Prayer-book.  It 
Dught  never  to  be  forgotten  that  those  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  thai  they  will  and  can  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Prayer-book,  in  the  Articles,  and  in  the  Ordinal* 
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There  is,  likewise,  in  the  study  of  the  Prayer-book,  this  same  drawback  that 
characterizes  the  study  of  the  Bible.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  among  yoang 
students  to  devote  attention  to  all  questions  about  the  history  of  the  Prayer-book,  and 
the  persons  concerned  with  it,  which  is  all  very  well  for  some  purposes.  But  what 
you  need  is  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  it.  It  wonid  be  far 
belter  if  young  men  would  draw  their  views  of  what  Church  of  England  teaching  is  in 
regard  to  such  disputed  questions  as  the  doctrine  of  absolution,  of  the  nature  and  office 
pf  the  ministry,  and  of  the  sacraments,  from  the  Prayer-book  itself,  and  not  simply  take 
treatises  written  strongly  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  then  to  try  to  find  passages  in 
the  Prayer-book  that  shall  support  their  views.  Holy  Scripture  is,  of  course,  the 
primary  object  of  our  study ;  but  next  to  that  for  an  English  clergyman  b  the  Prayer- 
book  and  its  Articles.     It  is  upon  these  that  his  further  study  should  proceed. 

And  here  let  me  add,  speaking  as  I  am  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  my  testimony  to 
the  extreme  value  of  the  Phillpotts  theological  studentships,  which  enable  young 
men  to  remain  ita  the  University  a  year  after  they  have  obtained  their  degrees,  the 
only  condition  imposed  being  that  they  shall  take  their  first  curacy  either  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter  or  in  the  diocese  of  Truro. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  studies  of  the  clergy  for  teaching  and  preaching.  They 
are  especially  bound  by  their  ordination  vow  "  to  be  diligent  ...  in  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same, 
laying  aside  the  study  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  " — so  far,  of  course,  as  the  latter  may 
interfere  with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures — in  order  to  instruct  the  people  committed 
to  their  charge.  Then,  further,  in  regard  to  this,  cautions  have  to  be  given  to  the 
young  priests  themselves  and  to  those  under  whom  they  serve.  There  is  a  great 
danger  in  these  days  that  multiplied  activity,  philanthropic  efforts,  the  establishment 
and  supervision  of  every  kind  of  club  and  institution,  should  wholly  take  up  a  young 
man's  time,  and  so  he  finds  that  he  has  no  time  left  to  himself  for  Divine  study. 
I  am,  however,  strongly  convinced  that  he  will  never  make  any  progress  or  become 
valuable  unless  he  can  go  on  with  Divine  study  after  his  ordination.  He  must 
consider  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  6nd  time  for  definite  theological  study ;  and  let 
me,  in  conclusion,  make  one  or  two  practical  suggestions  which  may  help  him  on  this 
point.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  take  up  the  study  of  a  subject  that  deals  with  a 
particular  division  of  the  Christian  year  at  a  time  when  that  division  occurs.  For 
instance,  let  him  select,  at  Christmas  time  say,  such  a  book  as  the  Bampton  Lectures 
of  the  late  Dr.  Liddon  on  the  Incarnation,  or  at  Easter  time  take  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Milligan  on  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  or  at  Whitsuntide  some  books  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  Bishop  Webb,  by  Mr.  Hutchings,  and  others ;  and  at  other  times 
such  a  book — which  was  much  spoken  of  at  the  time  that  it  was  published,  and 
which  contains  valuable  instruction  for  the  young  priest — as  Latham's  "  Pastor 
Pastorum.*'  After  ordination  to  the  priesthood  those  who  are  possessed  of  some 
superior  intellectual  capacity,  and  have  gifts  for  the  calling,  certainly  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  direct  their  attention  to  some  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day  that 
constantly  come  before  us.  There  is  a  distinction  between  men,  and  the  young  priest 
should  consider  the  class  of  congregation  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  whether  it  is  of 
the  town  or  of  the  country.  The  Church  is  losing  power  in  the  large  towns  because 
people  find  that  the  sermons  of  the  clergy  are  not  addressed  to  their  particular  \rants 
or  intellectual  necessities.  Such  people  are  tired  of  hearing  hortatory  or  expository 
discourses  which  are  a  mere  string  of  texts.  They  want  something  of  more  grip  to 
meet  their  difficulties  in  daily  life  ;  they  wish  to  hear,  for  example,  something  of  those 
problems  which  touch  modem  science,  such  as  the  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  or  the  theory  of  evolution  in  its  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  question 
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of  freewill,  or  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  the  like.  The  wiser  and 
abler  young  men  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  speak  of  these  subjects,  not  merely  in  a 
controversial  way,  but  by  stating  positively  sound  doctrine  in  reference  to  these  topics. 
In  the  same  way,  they  are  bound,  in  the  practical  experience  of  life,  to  know 
something  about  the  other  professions  of  religious  belief,  to  know  something  of  the 
various  forms  of  dissent,  and  not  to  be  able  only  to  speak  of  them  as  non-conforming 
beliefs,  as  though  Nonconformists  all  held  the  same  form  of  doctrine  and  held  it 
altogether  in  common.  And  whilst  speaking  on  this  point,  I  cannot  sit  down  without 
saying  that  the  one  book  in  respect  of  it  which  has  been  of  the  most  suggestive  value 
consists  of  those  most  able  Bampton  Lectures  on  "  Dissent  in  its  relation  to  the 
Church  of  England,"  which  were  delivered  by  Canon  Curteis,  whose  death  two  days 
ago  has  deprived  the  Church  of  one  of  its  most  brilliant  men,  one  who  often  took 
part  in  these  Congresses,  who  will  be  also  remembered  generally  for  his  long  and  able 
direction  of  Lich6eld  Theological  College,  of  which  he  was  the  first  principal,  and 
who  will  be  remembered,  last  but  not  least,  by  myself  for  the  reason  that  forty-seven 
years  ago  we  were  elected  on  the  same  day  as  Fellows  of  Exeter  College. 


(3)  Of  Pastoral  Visitation  and  Intercourse. 

The   Rev.   J.   MacArthur,  Vicar  of  All    Saints',  South 

Acton. 

Thb  section  of  the  general  subject  under  discussion  this  afternoon  on  which  I  am 
asked  to  speak  concerns  the  training  of  the  clergy  in  the  matter  of  parochial  visitation. 
I  *do  not  think  that  any  subject  could  be  more  important  than  this,  for  it  seems  to  me 
to  touch  the  very  foundations  of  the  Church's  well-being  and  influence.  Nor  is  it 
merely  a  clerical  subject,  as  the  other  subjects  discussed  this  afternoon  might  be 
thought  in  the  main  to  be.  It  is  quite  as  much  a  lay  subject,  for  it  ought  to  be  our 
object  to  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  the  laity  a  healthy  sentiment  and  expectation  with 
respect  to  the  visits  of  the  clergy,  quite  as  much  as  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy 
a  right  consciousness  with  respect  to  that  important  part  of  their  work.  Let  me 
begin  by  saying  that,  in  my  judgment,  parochial  visiting  is  one  of  the  chief  and  most 
necessary  duties  of  the  parish  priest.  It  might  not  be  thought  necessary  to  emphasize 
this,  as  the  mind  of  the  Church  is,- 1  believe,  plainly  indicated  in  the  offices  for  the 
ordination  both  of  deacons  and  priests ;  but  I  know  that  numbers  of  the  clergy,  at 
all  events  in  the  Diocese  of  London,  are  shewing  a  disposition  to  subordinate  the  duty 
of  visiting  to  the  other  numerous  and  urgent  claims  upon  their  time,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  what  sometimes  seems  to  them  the  practical  impossibility  of  overtaking  it.  In  fact 
some  of  my  brethren  ai^gue  that  visiting  ought  to  be  left  to  the  junior  clergy  and 
to  sisters,  mission  women,  and  lay  agents,  and  that  clergy  to  whom  is  committed 
the  cure  of  souls  ought  to  see  the  people  in  different  ways — of  course  in  their  homes 
when  they  are  in  sickness  or  in  trouble,  and  in  church  or  in  their  rooms  when  they 
desire  to  see  them  spiritually — but  in  other  circumstances  at  social  gatherings,  and 
in  classes,  clubs,  and  guilds. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  that  I  consider  this  to  be  a  grave  and  ruinous  mistake.  It  is 
right,  no  doubt,  to  develop  the  social  side  of  parochial  life,  and  to  organize  means  of 
improvement  as  well  as  recreations  and  amusements  for  those  who  have  not  got  the 
knowledge  or  resource  to  organize  them  for  themselves.     It  is  right  to  meet  your 
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people  collectively  at  conversaziones  and  parochial  evenings.  It  is  right,  certainly^ 
to  promote  tsprii  de  corps  by  means  of  guilds  and  unions.  It  is  most  valnable  and 
essential  to  the  growth  of  Church  life  to  have  adult  classes  for  men  and  women  on  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer-book. 

But  these  things  are  not  enough  of  themselves.  Nay,  I  will  say  that  they  are  not 
the  essential  things  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  or  for  winning  them  to  Charcb  fellow- 
ship. The  essential  thing  is  that  your  personality,  your  mind  and  character,  your  very 
self  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  souls  committed  to  your  charge,  and 
should  impress  itself  upon  them.  I  should  like  to  commend  to  the  attentive  study 
and  consideration  of  my  younger  brethren  of  the  clergy  one  of  Dr.  Newman's 
University  sermons,  entitled  "Personal  Influence  the  means  of  Propagating  the 
Truth."  I  can  truly  say  that  as  parochial  labour  has  increased  upon  me  during  fifteen 
years,  in  which  I  have  been  called,  I  believe,  to  exceptionally  arduous  posts,  I  have 
realized  increasingly  the  indubitable  truth  of  the  principles  taught  in  that  sermon. 
The  author  is  trying  to  discover  the  human  means  by  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
obtained  a  hold  upon  the  world  when  everything  was  strongly  opposed  to  it«  I  say 
the  human  nteam^  for  he  does  not,  of  course,  forget  that  the  great  means  was  the  will 
and  blessing  of  Him  who  revealed  it.  And  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  is  that  the 
propagation  of  the  truth  was  not  accomplished  by  the  gift  of  miracles  (a  gift  which 
was  so  soon  withdrawn  from  the  Church),  or  even  by  the  moral  excellence  of  the 
truth  itself,  but  by  the  personal  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  those  who  were 
commissioned  to  teach  it.  Then  he  goes  on  to  show  what  I  suppose  we  are  all 
deeply  conscious  of,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  commend  by  argument  our  most 
sacred  convictions  to  the  minds  of  others.  Few  of  us  have  the  faculty  of  making 
plain  to  other  minds  what  our  own  difficulties  have  been,  and  how  they  were 
surmounted,  and  how  one  truth  led  on  to  another.  But  if  we  fail  in  argument, 
written  or  spoken,  there  is  a  way  in  which  we  cannot  fail :  *'  the  silent  conduct  of  a 
conscientious  man  is  a  continual  witness  to  the  truth."  And  here  I  most  read  a 
passage  which  I  have  prayed  God  to  keep  fresh  in  my  memory. 

'*One  little  deed,  done  against  natural  inclination  for  God's  sake,  though  in  itself 
of  a  conceding  or  passive  character,  to  brook  an  insult,  to  face  a  danger,  or  to  resign 
an  advantage,  has  in  it  a  power  outbalancing  all  the  dust  and  chaff  of  mere  profession ; 
the  profession  whether  of  enlightened  benevolence  and  candour,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  high  religious  faith  and  of  fervent  zeal." 

Now  if  personal  influence  is,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  great  means  of  propagating 
the  truth,  I  would  ask,  '*  What  is  the  best  opportunity  for  making  personal  influence 
felt  ? "  and  I  answer  without  hesitation  that  the  parish  priest's  best  opportunity  b 
visiting  his  people  in  their  homes.  The  whole  tone  of  the  man,  his  disposition  and 
character,  discloses  itself  in  such  visits.  This  is  not  the  case  when  you  receive  yoor 
people  at  any  kind  of  parochial  gathering.  You  are  then  the  host  of  the  company  for 
an  hour  or  two ;  you  adopt  the  host's  attitude  and  manner,  which  are  not  strictly 
natural  to  you.  And  your  guests  adopt  the  attitude  and  manner  of  guests,  which  is 
not  altogether  natural  to  them. 

It  is  a  different  thing  altogether  when  you  are  sitting  quietly  with  them  in  their 
homes.  They  then  see  exactly  the  sort  of  person  you  are  (and  they  are  far  more  on 
the  look  out  for  little  indications  than  you  are  aware  of),  and  if  you  have  in  you  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  it  will  make  itself  felt  in  such  circumstances.  Thus  much  for  the 
duty  of  parochial  visitation.  I  pass  now  to  the  subject  of  the  training  for  it.  And 
first  as  to  the  training  of  men  before  their  ordination  for  this  part  of  their  work. 

(i.)  I  believe  the  essential  thing  is  the  training  of  character.  Men  who  are  looking 
forward  to  Holy  Orders  should  keep  before  themselves  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of 
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the  Bible  and  theology,  readiness  oC  speech,  and  the  power  of  communicating 
knowledge,  natural  capabilities  such  as  music  (a  most  useful  gift  for  the  priest), 
cleverness  and  resource  in  amusements  and  entertainments,  are  not  the  essential 
things.  They  may  contribute  to  success  and  to  ostensible  results.  But  if  we  want  to 
convert  the  indifferent,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  unbelieving,  and  to  edify  and  establish 
in  the  faith  the  fiaithful  members  of  the  Church,  that  must  be  done  by  character,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  the  life  of  the  priest  making  itself  felt  on  the  souls  of  the 
people.  Therefore  I  think  that  devotional  training,  careful  preparation  in  the 
spiritual  life,  contact  with  the  lives  of  good  men  for  some  time  before  ordination,  are 
all  important  elements  in  training ;  and  I  should  like  to  reiterate  what  I  know  has 
often  been  remarked  before,  that  great  injury  comes  to  the  Church  by  men  going 
straight  from  the  Universities  into  Holy  Orders  without  any  spiritual  training. 

(ii.)  Parochial  visiting  without  previous  training  of  character  will  be  of  little  value. 
But  some  of  the  men  who  are  best  trained  in  character  have  little  capability  or  tact 
for  parochial  visiting.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  capability  enters  deeply  into  the 
question  of  vocation  for  Holy  Orders,  and  that  before  a  man  answers  in  the  affirma- 
tive the  question  of  the  bishop  whether  he  believes  himself  to  be  truly  called  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church,  he  ought  to  make  sure,  as  far  as  he  can,  that  he  has  the  faculty 
of  visiting  his  people  diligently  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  all  through 
the  year,  and  of  throwing  himself  heartily  into  their  circumstances  and  needs.  Some 
men,  no  doubt,  desire  to  be  ordained  for  special  work,  such  as  educational,  musical,  or 
literary  work.  That  is  a  different  matter,  but  if  you  want  to  be  ordained  for  the  work 
of  a  parish  priest,  make  sure  of  your  capability  of  parochial  visiting.  Some  men  have 
the  opportunity  of  working  as  district  visitors  in  their  own  parishes.  Others  may  be 
able  to  go  to  Theological  Colleges,  such  as  Leeds,  where  districts  of  the  town  are 
assigned  by  the  clergy  to  theological  students  as  district  visitors.  I  do  not  know  that 
such  visiting  as  that  can  do  much  towards  training  men  in  visiting ;  but  I  think  that 
one  useful  result  of  such  experience  may  be  to  indicate  to  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders 
whether  he  possesses  that  most  important  element  in  vocation,  viz.,  the  power  to  visit 
people  in  their  homes  without  repulsion,  or  distaste,  or  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
work  he  would  like  to  do  as  little  of  as  possible. 

It  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  call  to  Holy  Orders,  that  a  man  feels  a  strong  draw- 
ing to  certain  parts  of  the  work,  I  have  known  men  who  were  most  anxious  to  be 
ordained,  and  who  asked  one  to  assist  them  to  enter  Holy  Orders,  but  when  one  came 
to  observe  them,  one  found  that  the  secret  of  iheif  impulse  was  a  certain  natural  fluency 
and  aptitude  of  manner,  which  enabled  them  to  give  addresses  in  a  popular  way,  a  love 
of  ceremonies  and  a  passion  and  devotion  to  the  sensuous  side  of  religious  worship. 
Both  among  clergy  and  laity  I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  class  whom  I  find  myself 
inwardly  describing  as  "  functioneering  fools,"  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  no  use  at 
all  for  missionary  purposes.  Other  men  are  drawn  by  their  love  of  music  and  their 
gift  of  song.  That  is  useful,  but  not  enough,  unless  they  wish  to  be  mere  specialists 
in  their  profession.  Other  men  are  drawn  by  love  of  theological  subjects,  but  there  are 
few  men  who  can  continue  during  their  ministry  to  be  theological  students.  The  only 
thing  that  will  last  and  that  will  prevail  is  the  determination  to  gives  one's  whole  self  to 
the  service,  and  to  use  every  means  of  being  in  contact  with  parishioners,  of  which 
parochial  visitation  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  effectual. 

(iii.)  The  chief  part  of  the  training  for  useful  visiting  must  take  place  after  ordina- 
tion. It  is  a  lifelong  work,  and  I  shall  try  to  give  some  idea  of  the  things  in 
ourselves  which  need  training. 

(i)  The  first  thing  that  I  shall  mention  is  sympathy.  Some  men  are  naturally 
sympathetic,  and  they  have,  to  start  with,  the  temperament  and  the  impulse  which  are 
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most  valuable  inUhe  work  of  the  parish  priest.  Other  men  are  unsympathetic ;  they 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  visit,  and  they  do  it  as  an  uncongenial  task,  very  soon 
betraying  to  the  people  that  such  is  the  case,  e,g, — (a)  Their  minds  are  pre-occnpied, 
their  expression  is  distrait;  it  is  evident  that  they  are  thinking  about  other  things 
while  they  pay  their  visit.  {^)  They  do  not  listen.  I  believe  the  power  of  listening 
to  dull  stupid  talk,  to  conversation  on  a  low  plane,  occupied  very  much  with  paltry 
personal  domestic  troubles,  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  useful  visiting.  Perhaps  you 
may  feel  sometimes  as  if  it  were  so  much  time  lost,  as  you  cannot  do  anything  to  hdp 
in  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  If  you  have  been  patient  and  listened  you 
have  done  real  good,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  may  be  an  impor- 
tant instrument  of  good  hereafter.  It  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  things  to  acquiring 
influence  that  you  be  able  to  concentrate  your  attention  on  matters  which  are  trifling 
to  you,  but  which  are^of  great  consequence  to  those  who  dilate  upon  them  on  the 
occasion  of  your jvisit.  The  cultivation  of  sympathy,  not  outward  or  apparent  merely, 
not  mere  kindness,  gentleness,  and  affection  of  manner,  but  the  power  of  forgetting  self, 
and  being  able  to  give  one's  whole  attention  for  the  time  being  to  the  concerns  of  others 
is  a  golden  possession  for  the  parish  priest 

(2)  The  second  important  thing  is  disinieresttdness.  Parochial  visitation  is  of  little 
use  if  you  go  with  the  obvious  motive  of  the  wish  to  further  the  interests  of  your  Church 
and  congregation,  and  your  Bible  classes  and  meetings  of  various  kinds.  There  are  a 
great  many  religious  agents  in  every  parish  who  solicit  the  people  and  who  try  to  get 
hold  of  them,  and  the  people  have  got  into  their  heads  the  idea  that  their  presence  is 
of  value  in  some  sort  of  way  to  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  secure  it.  I  have  beard 
that  it  has  been  imagined  in  some  benighted  places  that  the  clergyman  got  so  much 
per  head  for  candidates  he  presented  to  the  bishop  for  confirmation.  That  illnstrates 
the  fact  that  a  suspicion  may  exist  that  self-interest  is  the  inspiring  motive  of  the 
clergyman's  visiting.  We  all  like  to  succeed.  There  are  certain  natures  which  diafe 
very  much  under  the  idea  of  failure.  Then  the  results  of  our  work  are  tabulated. 
We  make  annual  returns  of  our  work  to  our  bishops,  and,  of  course,  we  desire  to  have 
a  respectable  number  of  confirmation  candidates,  and  a  fair  number  enrolled  as 
members  of  our  various  societies  and  guilds.  Unless  we  are  very  careful  we  succumb 
to  the  spirit  of  emulation.  One  parish  vies  with  another  parish  for  results  that  show  up 
well,  and  for  the  outward  signs  of  prosperity  and  progress.  My  belief  is  that  fieople 
are  exceedingly  quick  to  detect  the  motive  of  self-interest  in  our  visiting,  and  that  if 
they  suspect  it  or  persuade  themselves  of  it,  the  influence  of  our  visits  is  lost.  We 
must  try  to  go  unselfishly,  and  if  the  people  come  to  feel  that  we  are  thinking  of  them 
gnd  not  of  our  own  professional  work  and  interests,  our  lives  will  begin  to  tell  on  their 
lives,  and  they  will  be  drawn  into  sympathy  with  us  in  what  we  desire. 

(3)  A  third  important  thing  in  which  to  train  ourselves  is  robustness  and  strength 
of  character.  This  is  very  needful  in  parochial  visiting  for  a  great  many  reasons^  «.^. .' 
We  do  meet  at  times  with  incivility  and  unpleasantness,  and  it  is  a  real  injury  to  work 
to  allow  ourselves  to  show  irritability  or  petulance  or  soreness  under  it,  or,  worse  still, 
to  allow  ourselves  to  discontinue  to  visit  uncivil  people  because  they  are  uncivil.  That 
is  most  undutiful  and  craven-hearted,  and  all  experience  testifies  to  the  fact  that  often 
those  who  are  the  most  forbidding  at  first  become  the  best  friends  and  Christians  later 
on.  Again,  we  are  tempted  to  be  over-sensitive  to  praise  and  blame.  Many  of  the 
people  in  a  parish  are  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  clergyman,  and  so  they  ply  him 
with  the  unction  of  flattery,  speaking  to  him  favourably  of  his  sermons  or  of  hi? 
popularity  with  the  people,  or  comparing  him  favourably  with  some  predecessor  or 
some  other  clergyman.  To  accept  such  flattery  is  to  play  with  edged  tools.  If 
the  people  see  that  you  jump  to  it,  they  will  know  how  to  punish  you  when  you 
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disappoint  them  or  when  your  will  in  any  way  crosses  theirs.  And  besides,  the  very 
fact  that  you  are  sensitive  to  flattery  from  them  gives  an  impression  of  weakness  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  your  influence.  Nor  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  accept 
blame  for  things  for  which  we  are  not  responsible.  No  class  of  men  are  more  unjustly 
blamed  than  the  clergy,  and  there  is  no  class  with  respect  to  whom  more  unreasonable 
expectations  exist  of  what  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should,  with  a 
firm  hand,  repress  the  complaining  fault-finding  habit,  and  show  those  who  practise  it 
that  we  are  indiflierent  to  their  criticisms. 

We  should  train  ourselves  in  courage  to  say  and  do  the  right  thing  in  our  intercourse 
with  our  people,  even  though  it  may  not  be  the  popular  thing.  There  is  great  danger 
lest  we  conceal  what  we  feel  to  be  the  truth  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  our 
people.     We  should  learn  to  be  str^ghtforward  and  Arm. 

(4)  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  add  on  the  subject  of  methods  of  parochial  visit- 
ing. In  parishes  where  the  limits  of  population  make  it  at  all  possible,  it  is  certainly 
a  good  thiag  for  the  incumbent  to  visit  every  house  and  every  family  at  stated  intervals. 
He  will  find  it  useful  to  do  this  with  the  lady  visitor  of  each  district  if  he  has  a  band 
of  visitors.  In  this  way  he  hears  about  each  family  some  leading  particulars  before 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  he  sees  for  himself  the  relations  on  which  the  visitor  is  with 
the  people  in  her  district.  It  is  certainly  a  desirable  thing  to  visit  after  the  oflices  of 
the  Church,  such  as  marriage,  churching,  and  burial,  have  been  performed.  A  record 
should  be  kept  in  every  church  vestry  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  who 
have  received  these  oflices,  and  the  clergy  of  a  parish  should  arrange  each  week  that  a 
visit  by  one  of  their  number  shall  be  paid.  If  this  system  be  carried  out  you  see  your 
people  in  their  homes  (a)  at  regular  intervals ;  (^)  at  all  times  of  sickness  and  of 
sorrow ;  (^ )  at  all  interesting  times  in  personal  and  domestic  life. 

It  takes  time  and  strength,  but  it  can  be  managed.  I  would  say,  keep  the  great 
duty  of  visiting  before  yourself,  not  as  a  secondary  duty,  but  as  one  of  primary 
importance.  In  proportion  as  you  do  it  faithfully  and  unselfishly,  your  work,  with 
God's  blessing,  will  yield  its  best  fruit. 


DISCUSSION. 
Sir  William  Bower  Forwood,  Liverpool. 

I  WISH,  as  a  layman,  to  bring  before  this  meeting  a  practical  and  most  important 
])oint  which  has  not  been  alluded  to  in  the  several  very  instructive  and  interesting 
speeches  to  which  we  have  listened.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  but  none  too 
much,  about  the  necessity  for  training  in  theological  colleges.  It  does  not  matter 
how  profound  the  learning  in  theology  we  give  to  our  young  deacons  and  priests, 
if  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  impart  to  them  the  power  of  conveying  that  knowledge 
to  their  parishioners.  I  allude  to  the  power  of  oratory,  the  power  of  public  speaking, 
the  power  of  reading,  the  power  of  using  the  voice.  We  all  know  that  we  possess 
the  most  beautiful  Liturgy,  a  perfect  poem  of  prayer  and  praise.  But  how  seldom  do 
we  hear  it  read  distinctly  in  our  churches  \  How  often  is  it  mumbled  !  How  often 
is  it  sadly  murdered  !  And  simply  because  our  young  priests  and  deacons  are  not 
taught,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  our  Universities  how  to  use  their  voice.  Again,  how 
9ften  do  they  spoil  the  most  carefully  prepared  sermon  !  A  sermon  whose  prepara- 
tion has  occupied  many  hours,  and  consumed  much  midnight  oil,  how  often  is  it  lost 
entirely  upon  the  congregation,  simply  because  it  is  delivered  in  a  dull,  wretched 
monotone,  without  any  attempt  at  emphasis,  without  any  attempt  to  throw^  any 
feeling  or  colour  into  it  whatever.  You  give  a  carpenter  a  piece  of  beautifully 
grain^  wood  and  a  plane  and  chisel.     All  that  he  can  turn  out  for  you  is  a  square 
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block.  But,  instead  of  the  chisel,  give  him  the  necessary  carving  tools ;  he  will  nin 
mouldings  through  it  which  give  it  light  and  shade,  he  will  ornament  it,  and  finally 
shew  you  a  work  of  art  that  is  perfectly  delightful  to  look  upon.  Thus,  if  you  only 
give  a  youns  clergyman  power  to  use  his  voice,  our  Church  oratory  will  be  at  ODce 
lifted  up,  and  sermons  will  become  real  sources  of  pleasure  for  the  listener.  The 
British  Medical  Association  has  sent  to  our  Universities  a  memorial  on  this  subject. 
I  believe  that  it  has  been  acted  upon  at  King's  College,  London,  but  I  do  not  knov 
of  any  other  educational  institution  in  this  country  tl^t  has  done  so.  The  authori- 
ties at  King's  College  have  appointed  ^  Professor  of  elocution,  whose  mission  is  to 
teach  young  clergjrmen  how  to  use  their  voices ;  and  I  think  it  is  important  in  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  that  we  should  bring  this  matter  to  the  fore  in  order  that 
steps  may  be  taken  to  remedy  the  defect  of  which  I  have  complained.  It  is  very 
rare  that  a  la3rman  has  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a  gathering  of  clergymen. 
And  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  them  that  they  would  confer  a  great  benefit  oa 
the  laity  if  they  would  do  two  things.  The  first  that  I  would  ask  them  to  do,  is 
to  take  one  point  of  doctrine  or  morals  for  a  sermon,  and  to  stick  to  the  one 
point  only.  For  how  many  sermons  do  we  hear  Sunday  after  Sunday  with 
absolutely  no  point  at  all  in  them.  We  long-suffering  laity  have  to  listen  to  those 
sermons.  We  are  anxiousUo  find  out  what  we  can  take  home  with  us  to  cheer  as  ia 
our  worries,  something  to  enable  us  to  combat  the  many  articles  that  we  see  in  the 
magazines  which  are  trying  to  upset  our  faith,  but  we  hear  nothing.  We  listen  to 
homilies,  mere  texts  strung  together.  The  point,  then,  that  I  want  to  enforce  is  this : 
Take  hold  of  one  subject,  and  stick  to  it.  Do  not  go  away  from  it  Make  it  as  much 
your  parishioners'  as  3rour  own.  The  second  point  is  this  :  Do  not  make  your  dis* 
courses  too  long.  Twenty  minutes,  with  a  strong  leaning  on  the  side  of  meicy,  is 
really  just  as  much  as  we  can  stand,  and  is  surely  ample  time  to  expound  and  enforce 
the  most  difHcult  subject. 


The  Rev.  R.  J.  EDMUND  BOGGIS,  Diocesan  Inspector,  Exeter. 

Our  subject  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  clergy.     It  is  not  so  much 
those  who  are  going  to  be  clergy  that  I  have  to  deal  with  this  evening ;  but  it  is  nUbec 
those  who  are  already  in  the  ranks,  and  have  become  deacons.     If  we  come  to  consider, 
I  think  we  may  almost  say  that  our  Church  of  England  has  three  orders  of  ministen ; 
firstly,  bishops ;  secondly,  incumbents ;  thirdly,  curates.     It  is  true  that  in  our  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  we  have  some  petitions  which  bid  us  to  intercede  before  God 
Almighty,  for  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  it  is  true  also  that  we  have  some 
ecclesiastical  superiors  who  bear  the  proud  sounding,  but  the  somewhat  false  title  of 
archdeacon,  or  chief  deacon.    But  yet  to  the  ordinary  mind  these  are  the  three  orders  of 
the  ministers :  bishops,  incumbents,  and  curates.    For  is  it  not  true  that  the  archdeacon 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  he^rd  of  the  deacons  ?    In  the  period  of  my  diaconate  1 
believe  it  was  never  my  privilege  and  my  happiness  so  much  as  to  shake  hands  with  my 
archdeacon.    But  is  it  not  true  that  the  archdeacon  is  rather  the  head  of  the  priests  than  of 
the  deacons,  and  that  he  should  rather  be  called  archpriest  than  archdeacon  ?    I  hold 
that  one  thing  that  we  want  is  for  our  deacons  to  have  a  helping  hand  held  out  to 
them  to  give  them  advice,  to  afford  them  counsel,  and  to  help  them  in  their  pastoral 
work.     It  is  not  always  that  they  have  an  incumbent  who  is  sufficiently  able,  suffi- 
ciently good,  or  sufficiently  interested  to  hold  out  that  helping  hand.     In  that  ancient 
title  of  archdeacon  surely  we  have  a  solution  of  the  problem.     In  ancient  days,  when 
Archdeacon  S.  Athanasius  went  to  the  council  of  Nicaea  in  325,  he  was  not  the  head 
of  the  priests,  but  head  of  the  deacons ;  and  when  we  hear  of  Csecilian  being  elevated 
to  the  episcopal  throne  of  Carthage,  I  do  not  believe  he  was  a  priest,  but  was  a 
deacon ;  and  if  we  can  only  restore  to  its  primitive  simplicity  the  title  and  office  of 
archdeacon,  if  our  archdeacons  could  only  take  an  interest  in  the  deacons  in  their 
archdeaconries,  and  make  it  one  special  part  of  their  duty,  as  their  name  implies,  to  look 
after  the  deacons  in  their  archdeaconries,  surely  every  seed  thus  sown  would  bear  good 
fruit  hereafter.     I  have  been  told  by  a  friend  who  was  a  deacon  that  some  of  the  most 
helpful  hours  and  days  that  he  ever  spent  were  spent  in  the  company  of  his  bishop} 
that  bishop  is  one  who  bears  a  world  honoured  name,  one  who  has  been  looked  up 
to  as  the  most  holy,  the  most  honourable,  the  most  admired  bishop  of  modem  times, 
partly  because  of  his  piety,  and  partly  because  of  the  cruel  persecution  which  assailed 
him — I  refer  to  Bishop  King.    I  was  told  by  my  friend,  who  was  admitted  to  the  order 
of  deacons  by  Bishop  King,  that  it  was  Bishop  King's  plan,  method,  and  practice  to 
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invite  the  deacons  of  his  diocese  to  come  and  spend,  every  few  months,  some  few  days 
in  his  society,  that  by  taking  counsel  with  their  superior  they  might  go  back  to  their 
parishes  the  better  for  it.  Seeing,  then,  that  our  subject  is  firstly  the  training  of  the 
clergy,  surely  it  is  an  ideal  which  we  may  aim  at,  that  whether  it  be  bishop,  or 
whether  it  be  archdeacon,  there  should  be  some  ecclesiastical  superior  who  will  make 
it  especially  his  duty  to  look  after  the  deacons  in  the  diocese  or  the  archdeaconry. 
There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  mention  with  regard  to  those  who  are  going  to  be 
ordained.  It  is  a  point  which  has  been  brought  before  us  already  by  the  Professor  of 
Oxford,  I  refer  to  studentships  to  help  on  the  studies  of  those  who  are  going  to  become 
clergy.  I  believe  if  we  make  more  public  that  subject  which  the  Professor  from  Oxford 
referred  to,  the  Phillpotts  studentships,  which  were  founded  by  that  great  leader  of 
modern  times,  Bishop  Phillpotts,  it  would  do  good.  Bishop  Phillpotts  of  his  own  free 
will  handed  over  ;f  14,000  to  found  a  theological  college,  and  that  ;f  14,000  is  now 
applied  to  what  are  called  the  Phillpotts  studentships.  That  ;^  14,000  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  late  Dean  Boyd,  who  gave  the  sum  of  ;f  5,000,  and  the  interest  on  that 
;f  19,000  is  now  being  expended  on  studentships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There 
are  few  competitors  ^r  these  studentships,  though  they  are  worth  having,  amounting 
to  a  sum  of  £$0  a  year,  for  one  or  two  years,  and  enabling  the  student  to  study  at  the 
University.  There  are  two  stipulations  :  first,  that  the  student  is  to  spend  his  time 
in  the  study  of  divinity  or  theolc^y  in  the  University,  and  he  is  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  is  to  place  himself  under  a  parish  priest 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  practical  pastoral  work,  which  I  can  testify  is  of  the 
utmost  value  ;  and  the  second  stipulation  is,  and  it  is  made  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
able  men  into  the  dioceses  of  Exeter  or  Truro,  that  when  their  time  is  over  at  the 
University  they  shall  come  down  and  spend  their  first  two  years  in  the  ministry  at 
Truro  or  Exeter.  These  studentships  are  not  well  known,  and  I  hope  it  will  have 
some  practical  effect  if  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  will  make  them  more  widely 
known. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  CHAIRMAN. 

I  THINK  it  is  right  that  I  should  say  that  the  numbers  of  the  competitors  are  very 
great,  and  the  competition  is  excessive ;  and  we  have  always  a  great  many  more 
applying  that  we  can  help. 

The   Rev.   Albert   Bonus,   Cowley  Chaplain,   Brampton 

Speke,  Exeter. 

1  DO  not  intend  to  occupy  your  time  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes ;  indeed, 
I  should  not  have  ventured  to  speak  at  all  if  the  point  I  have  in  mind  had  been 
touched  upon  by  any  of  the  able  speakers  who  have  preceded  me.  But  amidst  a  great 
deal  of  advice  which  has  been  given  this  afternoon  as  to  the  training  and  studies  of 
the  clergy,  nothing,  I  think,  has  been  said  very  pointedly  or  definitely  concerning 
that  important  matter — the  cultivation  of  a  good  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  originally  written.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  now  to  enlarge 
upon  the  importance  generally  of  such  studies  ;  but  desire  simply  to  suggest  to  my 
younger  brethren  of  the  clergy,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  commonly  called  the  Peschito,  may  be  cultivated  with  very  great 
advantage.  I  am  sure  that  those  persons — and  I  know  that  there  are  some 
present — who  have  studied  the  Peschito,  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  no  one 
will  ever  regret  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  For  of  all  aids  to  a  knowledge 
of  New  Testament  Greek,  the  Syriac  Version,  I  venture  to  think,  is  of  the 
very  first  importance.  We  need  not  enter  upon  the  much  debated  question  as  to 
what  was  the  language  in  which  our  Lord  commonly  spoke;  but  almost  all 
scholars  allow  that  a  dialect  of  Aramaic,  closely  corresponding  to  Syriac,  was  the 
language  of  His  birth — His  natural  and  native  language.  Thus,  even  if  it  should 
be  admitted — which,  however,  I  do  not  admit-*-that  He  usually  spoke  Greek  in 
public,  still  He  thought— if  one  may  so  say — in  Aramaic,  and  His  Greek  would  be 
formed  and  used  on  an  Aramaic  l>asis.  Again,  though  S.  Paul  certainly  wrote  his 
epistles  in  Greek,  some  kind  of  Aramaic  lay  at  the  base  of  it ;  I  mean  that  even 
S.  Paul  wrote  Greek,  not  as  a  Greek,  but  largely  as  a  Semite.  It  is^  therefore 
plain,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  its  writers  and  utterers  were  not  Greeks,  but  Semites ;  and  so  it  is 
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evident  that  an  acquaintance  with  Syriac — a  language  almost  identical  with  the 
Aramaic  of  our  Lord's  time — is  a  most  important  aid  to  an  accurate  understanding 
of  the  construction,  idioms,  and  meanings  of  words  in  the  Greek  New  Testameni. 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  my  younger  brethren  of  the  clergy,  that  they  sboald 
endeavour  to  give  some  time  to  the  Syriac  Version ;  and  one  may  add  that  it  is  a 
language  by  no  means  difficult  to  learn.     In  his  "  Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men,"  Dean 
Burgoii  relates  that  on  one  occasion  he  asked  Dr.  Routh  what  book  he  would  recom- 
mend as  a  good  commentary  in   general   upon   Holy  Scripture.     The  Venerable 
President  then  gave  him  no  definite  answer ;  but  a  year  later,  when  Buigon  happened 
again  to  be  with  him,  said  that  he  had  thought  over  the  question  and  should  like  to 
answer  it,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  suggest  the  Vulgate  as  a  valuable  commentary  on 
the  Bible.     May  I  here  and  now,  following  out  the  hint  of  the  President  of  Magdalen, 
suggest  that  an  invaluable  comment  upon  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  it> 
construction,  idioms,  and  the  meanings  of  its  words,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Peschito- 
S3rriac  Version. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Churton,  B.D.,  Hon.  Canon   of  S.    Albans, 
and  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

1  RISE  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  interests  me  in  connection  with  clerical 
life.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Congress  the  great  work  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Bray,  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christiui 
Knowledge,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  a  most 
wonderful  public-spirited  man.  After  visiting  Maryland  and  other  American  Colonies 
as  commissary  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  he  conceived  the  design  of  organizing 
convocations  or  rural  deaneries  at  home  and  abroad,  and  planting  a  clerical  library 
in  each  rural  deanery.  In  those  days  there  were  no  archdeacons  in  America,  but 
rural  deans  who  met  in  convocation.  They  met  together  and  used  the  libraries  and 
exchanged  the  books.  This  work  of  Dr.  Bray  is  still  continued,  for  we  have  a  snsali 
association  which  lends  reference  books  quarterly.  We  receive  a  number  of  applica- 
tions for  libraries,  and  I  wish  we  were  able  to  do  more  for  them,  because  I  think  the 
work  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  When  I  went  over  to  America  cine  yeais 
ago,  I  took  with  me  a  number  of  copies  of  books  with  the  circular  issued  to  the 
libraries  which  I  distributed  amongst  the  clergy  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
My  idea  was  not  only  that  we  might  have  an  increase  of  the  funds,  hut  big 
contributors.  I  think  an  immense  amount  of  work  can  be  done  by  distributing  books 
in  the  colonies  where  they  are  scarce.  Here  we  have  the  privilege  of  getting  books- 
at  a  very  small  cost,  and  I  think  we  might  aid  our  friends  who  are  not  so  fortunate  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world  by  sending  them  reli^ous  and  theological  books  from  tine 
to  time  out  of  our  superfluity  at  home.  It  is  with  the  idea  that  we  may  large!; 
extend  this  good  work  that  I  have  biought  the  matter  before  you  to-day. 
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A.  O.  SiLLIFANT,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Devon,  in  the  Chair. 


CLERICAL  MINISTRATIONS  AND  CHURCH 

FINANCE. 

(i)  The  Union  of  Small  Benefices  in  Town  and  Country. 

(2)  The    Provision    of    New    Endowments,    and    of    Adequate 

Incomes  for  Incumbents  and  Assistant  Clergy. 

(3)  Method  and  Proportion  in  the  Allocation  of  Offertories 

and    Subscriptions,    with    a    view    to    the    Needs    ok 
the  Parish,  the  Diocese,  and  the  Church  at  Large. 

PAPERS. 

W.  DiGBY  Thurnam,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London. 

The  expression  "  benefice  "  is  obviously  intended  to  be  here  used  in  its 
wide,  popular  sense,  as  including,  not  merely  the  incumbent's  benefiduvi^ 
but  also  the  cure  of  souls,  and  the  parish  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect ; 
so  we  have  to  consider  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
parishioners,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  demand 
for  union,  if  and  where  it  exists,  is  the  manifest  outcome  of  the  people's 
need  of  vigorous  corporate  Church  life,  no  less  than  of  the  parson's 
need  of  a  reasonable  sphere  of  work  and  an  adequate  stipend.  I  venture 
to  think,  however,  it  would  be  alike  difficult  and  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  separate  the  discussion  of  these  symptoms,  accordingly  as  they  affect 
priest  or  people.  This  is  a  Church  Congress;  not  a  Congress  of 
aggrieved  incumbents,  nor,  I  trust,  of  aggrieved  parishioners.  The 
clergy  exist  for  the  Church,  of  which  they  form  part ;  and  it  is  at  once 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  other  part — the  laity — to  improve  the 
conditions  of  pastoral  work.  When  the  political  and  social  atmosphere 
is  thick  with  labour  questions,  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  land  will  do 
well  to  remember  the  lot  of  the  labourers  in  her  vineyard,  though  they 
may  not  clamour  for  an  "  eight- hours  day  "  or  a  **  living  wage."  What- 
ever tends  to  better  the  environment  of  the  parish  priest  will  equally 
foster  a  healthy  parochial  life.  In  other  words,  we  are  all  members  one 
of  another. 

Without,  then,  entering  upon  a  misleading  dichotomy  of  the  causes 
which  may  induce  the  demand  for  union,  I  proceed  to  consider  the 
subject  in  two  aspects :  (i)  Where  may  union  be  advantageously  effected  ? 
and  (2)  What  machinery  must  be  employed  to  effect  it? 

(i)  Where  may  union  be  advantageously  effected  f  The  terms  of  our 
discussion  are  confined  to  "  smaU  "  benefices.  Now,  benefices,  in  the 
extended  sense  we  have  adopted,  may  be  *'  small "  in  one  or  both  of  the 
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following  ways  :  [a)  the  income  of  the  parish  priest,  and  (^)  the  extent, 
or  population,  of  the  parish.  I  take  it  that  where  either  of  these  con- 
ditions exists,  or  where  both  of  them  co-exist,  the  benefice  may  be 
regarded  as  '*  small'*  for  present  purposes.  It  would  be  unsatisfactory 
to  lay  down  any  arbitrary  limit  of  smallness  as  a  ground  per  se  for  union. 
But  as  regards  income,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  advanced  that  no  parish 
priest  ought  to  receive  a  less  income  than  ;^2oo  per  annum.  And,  in 
passing,  I  may  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  wise  and  practical  move- 
ment which  has  established  sustentation  funds  in  several  dioceses,  the 
northern  sees  of  Liverpool  and  York  leading  the  way.  What  we  are 
really  suffering  from  is  an  excessive  sub>division  and  decentralization. 
The  various  Church  Building  Acts  and  New  Parishes  Acts  have  not  been 
of  unmixed  benefit.  The  late  Dean  Hook  was  considered  at  the  time 
to  have  accomplished  his  magnum  opus  by  dividing  the  ancient  parish 
of  Leeds.  But,  before  his  memorable  tenure  of  that  vicarage  closed,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  division  had  been  overdone. 

As  in  the  political  and  social  world  the  old  individualistic  ideals  are 
giving  place  to  the  newer  collectivism,  so  in  our  parochial  life,  we  aie 
beginning  to  feel  that  union  is  strength.  **  Two  are  better  than  one  "  is 
Bible  truth,  and,  therefore,  Church  doctrine ;  but  we  do  not  realize,  or 
have  not  in  the  past  sufficiently  realized,  that  two  may  be  better  than 
two,  even  than  the  same  two.  Two  priests  working  on  insufficient 
stipends,  in  the  position  of  incumbents,  with  all  the  responsibilities  of 
their  several  parishes,  are  surely  not  so  likely  to  be  making  real  headway 
as  they  would  be,  were  one  incumbent  and  the  other  curate  of  the 
united  parishes.  And  increasing  the  number  to  three  or  four,  as  might 
often  be  done  in  the  case  of  town  parishes,  what  incalculable  good 
might  it  not  be  to  establish  a  college  of  priests  to  serve  the  aggregate 
parish  ?  By  all  means,  let  all  the  churches  be  kept  up,  and  worked  as 
far  as  resources  will  allow.  It  would  not  be  needful  to  have  the  full 
ordinary  Sunday  services  in  all  of  them.  Each  might  be  used  as  most 
convenient.  Neither  would  it  be,  I  think,  imperative— though  here  I 
am  perhaps  treading  on  rather  delicate  ground — to  have  exacdy  the 
same  type  of  service  in  each  church.  While  maintaining  a  decent 
minimum  of  Anglican  ritual  in  all,  and,  of  course,  abating  the  Catholic 
faith  in  none,  surely  degrees  of  ceremonial  might  well  differ,  according 
to  the  preferences,  or  prejudices,  if  you  will,  of  the  various  congregations. 
At  this  time,  when  we  are  being  told  that  there  is  no  unity  in  Angli- 
canism, it  would  be  a  most  useful  object  lesson  to  exhibit  to  the 
Liberationist  and  to  the  Ultramontane  the  most  practical  and  perfect 
unity  co-existent  with  large  diversity  in  externals. 

I  am  not  here  to  advocate  any  general  or  far-reaching  scheme  for 
union  of  benefices.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  onus  of  proof,  so  to 
speak,  is  on  those  who  desire  it  in  any  given  case.  But  I  feel  little  doubt 
that  it  might  often  be  resorted  to  for  good  in  the  cases  of  small  town 
parishes.  Even  in  these  I  should  prefer  that  the  income  of  the  clergy 
be  raised  to  an  adequate  level  by  a  parochial  or  diocesan  fund,  where 
the  sole  or  the  main  objection  to  the  stafus  quo  is  the  fiscal  one,  rather 
than  that  the  corporate  life  of  an  existing  parish  be  submerged  or 
absorbed.  Vigorous  life  and  healthy  traditions  are  fortunately  found  in 
many  a  small  parish  with  a  ten  years'  existence  or  less.  Country 
conditions  and  needs  are  naturally  different  from  those  of  the  town,  and 
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I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  subject  is  to  be  handled  from  the  rural  point 
of  view  by  the  Speaker  selected  to  follow  me. 

(2)   What  machinery  must  be  employed  to  effect  union  f     It  is  a  question 
of  som^  academic  interest  whether,  by  the   common  law,   benefices 
might  be  united  by  the  act  of  the  bishop,  patrons,  and  incumbents. 
There  has  been  legislation  to  provide  means  of  union  since  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII*    The  older  statutes  are  now  repealed,  and  practically  the 
only  way  in  which  benefices  are  united  (excluding  special  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  excluding  also  the  case  of  London  churches,  for  which 
there  is  a  separate  statute)  is  that  provided  by  the  Pluralities  Acts,  1838 
and  1850,  as  amended  by  the  Union  of  Benefices  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1871*     The  effect,  stated  shortly,  of  the  legislation  is  as  follows: 
On  a  representation  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  that  two  benefices  being  contiguous,  and  having  an  aggregate 
population  of  not  over  fifteen  hundred  may,  with  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  be  united  into  one  benefice,  the  archbishop  is  bound  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  if  on  such  inquiry  it 
appears  to  him  that  the  union  may  be  usefully  made,  and  will  not  be 
of  inconvenient  extent,  and  that  the  patrons  of  both  benefices  consent  in 
writing,  the  archbishop  shall,  six  weeks  before  certifying  such  inquiry 
and  consent,  cause  a  copy  of  the  representation  to  be  af&ced  on  or  near 
the  principal  outer  door  of  the  churches  of  both  parishes,  with  notice 
to  any  person  or  persons  interested  that  he,  she,  or  they  may,  within 
such  six  weeks,  show  cause  in  writing  to  the  archbishop,  against  such 
union.     If  no  sufficient  cause  be  shown,  the  archbishop  shall  certify  the 
inquiry  and  consent  to  the  Queen  in  council,  who  may  thereupon  make 
an  order  uniting  the  benefices   into  one  benefice  with  cure  of  souls 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  only.     If  at  the  time  of  registration  of  the 
order  both  benefices  shall  not  be  held  by  the  same  incumbent,  then, 
upon  the  first  avoidance,  the  patrons  shall  be  bound  to  present,  and  the 
bishop  to  institute,  to  the  vacant  benefice  the  incumbent  of  the  other. 
The  two  parishes  continue  distinct  as  to  all  secular  rates,  taxes,  charges, 
duties,  and  privileges.    The  bishop  is  empowered  to  direct  that  there 
shall  be  two  full  services  in  each  church.    No  faculty  can  be  granted  to 
constitute  one  of  the  churches  the  parish  church,  except  upon  the 
application  of  the  incumbent  and  patrons,  and  with  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  parishioners  in  vestry. 

Upon  receiving  a  representation,  the  archbishop's  duty  is  to  satisfy 
himself,  by  independent  inquiry,  whether  there  is  a  prim&  facie  case  for 
union.  The  mode  of  this  inquiry  seems  to  be  left  to  the  archbishop's 
discretion,  and,  at  this  stage,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  further 
notice.  If,  however,  the  archbishop  is  satisfied  that  there  is  a  primd 
facie  case  for  union,  then  the  copy  representation  is  pubUshed,  with  a 
notice  to  all  persons  interested,  to  show  cause  against  the  union.  No 
statutory  mode  of  showing  cause  is  prescribed.  The  statutory  provisions 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  an  ordinary  case.  The  independent 
consent  of  the  bishop,  of  the  patrons,  and  of  the  archbishop,  is  required, 
and  there  appears  to  be  an  ample  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
objections  by  the  parishioners  in  a  body,  or  individually.  And,  as 
regards  town  parishes,  the  aggregate  population  of  fifteen  hundred  being 
the  limit,  secures  that  only  small  benefices  shall  be  capable  of  union. 

38 
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Permit  me  one  word,  in  conclusion,  on  the  subject  of  London  churches. 
These  are  governed  by  the  Pluralities  Acts,  with  the  addition  of  a  statute, 
23  &  24  Vic,  c.  142,  somewhat  magniloquently  intituled  "an  Act  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  union  of  contiguous  benefices  in  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs/'  Passing  from  the  title  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  we  find  it  only  relates  to  the  metropolis,  using  that  term  in  its 
temporal  sense.  I  shall  not  weary  you  by  attempting  to  review  this  Act; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  entering  my  humble  protest,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  against  the  enactment  giving  the  force  of  law  to  schemes  of 
commissioners  providing  for  the  pulling  down  or  removal  of  any  existiDg 
church,  and  for  the  appropriation  or  sale  of  the  materials  and  site.  It 
is  true  that  four  city  churches  are  expressly  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  this  provision.  But  it  is  also  true  that  under  it  several  city  churches, 
interesting  in  themselves,  have  been  sacrificed,  or  are  threatened.  It  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  these  houses  of  God  are  useless.  Is  not  the  better 
plan  to  use  them,  as  their  pious  founders  desired,  as  the  teims  of  their 
consecration  declared  ?  A  more  excellent  way  might  surely  be  found 
than  to  sell  them  for  banks,  building  societies,  and  breweries,  literally 
turning  the  Father's  house  into  a  house  of  merchandise,  if  not  into  a  den 
of  thieves.  Ancient  parish  churches,  founded  by  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers, should  not  be  destroyed,  even  to  provide  pew-rented  preaching 
houses  for  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  suburban  residents.  "  Destroy 
them  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  them,"  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  higher  ideal 
than  destroying  them  to  save  your  own  pockets.  If  example  is  needed 
of  the  work  a  city  church  might  accomplish,  here,  in  the  Western 
metropolis,  I  could  give  none  better  than  that  of  S.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
where  your  venerated  dean  laboured,  with  such  conspicuous  success, 
from  1857  to  1873.  Or  to  name  another  west  countryman,  Professor 
Shuttleworth,  his  tenure  of  S.  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey,  shows,  on  more 
modern  lines  (by  which  I  do  not  mean  music  hall  buffoonery),  what 
may  be  and  is  being  done  in  the  city  to-day.  I  do  earnestly  trust  that 
we  shall  have  no  more  wholesale  destruction  or  removal  of  consecrated 
churches.  Nothing  but  the  extreme  of  need,  in  some  isolated  case, 
can  justify  such  a  proceeding,  and  it  is  one  which,  so  long  as  oar 
Church  is  established,  the  legislature  should,  instead  of  encouraging, 
render  as  difficult  as  possible. 

We  plead  not  for  these  hallowed  houses  of  prayer  on  archaeological 
grounds  alone,  though  such  are  sufficiently  strong.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  when  we  look  at  the  close  intertwining  of  our  ecclesiastical  with 
our  national  life,  that  the  mere  destruction  of  a  church  a  century  old 
(and  I  suppose  nobody  would  destroy  a  modern  church)  is  in  itself  the 
blotting  out  for  ever  of  a  page  of  English  history.  Rather  should  we 
base  our  appeal  upon  the  higher  and  all  but  ^paramount  ground  that 
land  and  buildings,  once  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God  for  ever,  should  not  be  desecrated  on  any  plea  of  apparent, 
immediate,  utility. 

"Here  they  built  for  Him  a  dwelling, 
Served  Him  here  in  ages  past, 
Fix'd  it  for  His  sure  possession, 
Holy  ground,  while  time  shall  last.'* 

These  lines  apply  to  the  humblest  parish  church,  no  less  than  to  yonder 
stately  Cathedral  church.     We  sang  them  with  hearts  and  lips  at  the 
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never-to-be-forgotten  act  of  praise  with  which  the  Congress  opened  in 
this  ever  faithful  city.  Unless  they  are  absolutely  unmeaning,  surely 
they  attest  the  principle  for  which  I  am  trying  to  contend.  I  am  aware 
that  many  devoted  Churchmen  think  differently.  I  respect,  though  I  do 
not  share,  their  opinions.  I  give  them  full  credit  for  conscientiousness 
in  thought  and  action.  But  I  should  have  felt  I  was  neglecting  an 
obvious  duty  had  I  ignored  a  point  of  such  urgent  interest  to  London 
Churchmen,  and  one  so  inseparably  connected  with  our  subject. 


(2)    The  Provision  of  New  Endowments,  and  of  Adequate 
Incomes  for  Incumbents  and  Assistant  Clergy. 

The  Ven.  W.  DONNE,  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Archdeacon 

of  Huddersfield. 

The  history  of  the  maintenance  and  of  the  due  equipment  of  our 
parishes  is  nothing  less  than  the  history  of  our  Church  under  its  several 
units.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  maintenance  or  due  equipment 
should  be  put  first.  They  are  handmaidens  who  should  never  be  out 
of  sight  of  one  another.  If  we  have  maintenance  we  ought  to  have 
equipment ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  we  venture  on  equipment  we 
of  necessity  shall  have  maintenance  as  well. 

What  is  maintenance,  and  what  is  due  equipment  for  a  parish  of  six 
thousand  souls  ?  May  we  reckon  the  stipend  of  the  vicar  at  ;^3oo  per 
annum,  and  that  of  two  assistant  clergy  at  another  ;^30o  ?  If  so,  the 
maintenance  of  a  parish  of  six  thousand  people  under  the  head  of 
clerical  staff  alone  will  cost  ;;^6oo  a  year.  This  does  not  include  cost 
of  choir  or  organist,  or  of  the  additional  subscriptions  required  to  meet 
the  ever  increasing,  but  at  the  same  time  ever  progressive,  demands  for 
our  day  and  Sunday  schools.  The  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum  is  really 
a  very  moderate,  and  by  no  means  inclusive  calculation.  But  even  this 
sum  of  ;£6oo  a  year  in  a  parish  of  six  thousand  people  is  seldom 
forthcoming,  and  is  far  above  the  average  of  hundreds  of  our  parishes. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  find  parishes  of  six  thousand  people 
with  one  clergyman  and  an  income  of  less  than  ;^2oo  a  year,  without 
any  glebe  house,  and  with  no  additional  help,  to  provide  for  one  or  more 
assistant  clergy.  Such  cases  are  frequent  in  the  suburbs  of  our  crowded 
and  fast-grown  manufacturing  towns;  so  this  parish  of  six  thousand 
people  in  need  of  ;^6oo  a  year  to  maintain  and  equip  the  clerical  staff  is 
a  common  typical  case,  and  it  is  best  to  have  such  a  case  before  us  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  at  this  moment  to 
consider  a  population  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  with  little  or 
no  endowment  at  all.  Such  instances  are  now  very  rare,  and  have 
often  some  special  circumstances  connected  with  them  which  make 
the  difficulties  much  less  than  they  appear  to  be  at  first  sight.  But  the 
case  of  the  parish  of  six  thousand  people  where  the  vicar  is  single- 
handed,  and  has  no  congregation  behind  him  who  are  able  to  do  more 
than  meet  the  ordinary  weekly  church  expenses,  such  as  fire,  and  gas, 
and  attendance,  is  an  often  recurring  case.  Here,  chiefly,  at  the 
present  time  new  endowments  and  adequate  incomes  for  incumbents 
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and  assistant  clergy  are  urgently  required.  How,  then,  shall  we  get  this 
most  needful  help?  In  some  cases  a  population  of  six  thousand,  or  a 
congregation  of  one  thousand,  can  easily  provide  what  is  required,  hot 
in  other  cases  the  six  thousand  poorer  people,  none  of  whom,  except  the 
licensed  victuallers  and  a  few  trade-folk,  ever  keep  a  servant,  cannot 
raise  any  sum  sufficient  to  pay  even  the  humblest  stipend.  The 
offertory  of  twenty  to  forty  shillings  each  week  is  all  taken  up  with  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  often  too  expensively  constructed  church. 
In  such  a  case,  and  in  many  other  cases  as  well,  if  the  clergy  who  are 
single-handed  are  to  be  supplied  with  adequate  incomes,  and  sufficient 
stipends  for  their  assistants,  new  endowments  and  additional  help  must 
be  forthcoming.  From  what  sources  may  we  expect  help  ?  When  we 
speak  of  endowments  I  know  many  folk  will  think  us  bold ;  wise  men, 
our  friends  will  tell  us,  do  not  endow  much  nowadays.  There  may  be 
some  truth  in  this,  but  money  left  for  poor  parishes  under  public  or 
private  trusts  will  remain  for  many  a  day,  and  be  of  great  use  and  much 
comfort  to  a  struggling  congregation.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
new  endowments  should  not  be  given.  It  is  safe  to  say  we  shall  be 
wise  to  welcome  them  when  we  can  get  them.  None  of  us  would 
refuse  an  endowment  on  principle.  The  voluntary  churches,  as  they 
are  called,  never  do,  and  the  voluntary  churches  find  it  difficult 
to  live  in  new  suburbs  occupied  chiefly  by  poorer  people  without 
endowment  or  without  help  from  their  home  mission  funds.  L^ 
us  encourage  endowments,  and  accept  them  when  they  are  given.  If 
no  endowment  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming  to  our  needy  parishes  it 
is  a  good  plan  for  each  parish  to  begin  to  endow  itself,  and  once  a 
year  to  have  an  Endowment  Sunday,  and  so  make  a  beginning  of  a 
permanent  fund.  It  may  take  twenty  years  to  collect  one  hundred 
pounds,  but  the  annual  collection  for  the  endowment  fund  does  much 
good  in  an  indirect  way ;  it  keeps  the  poverty  of  the  living  before  the 
parishioners ;  it  will  also  suggest,  to  those  who  are  able  to  do  so,  that 
they  should  endow  the  church  according  to  their  power. 

Endowments,  however,  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  income  and 
adequate  maintenance  for  vicar  and  assistant  clergy  must  come  very 
often  from  other  sources.  Of  the  sources  which  are  available  we  gladly 
welcome  all  help  given  by  the  Diocesan  Societies,  as  well  as  that  given  by 
great  and  well-known  societies,  such  as  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  and  the 
Additional  Curates  Society.  We  also  gladly  welcome  grants  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  so  forth.  These  societies  have  been 
at  work  for  fifty  years,  and  yet  the  need  of  their  help  is  more  evident 
than  before.  These  agencies  have  done  much  good.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  alleviate  the  strain  placed  upon  the  parochial  purse 
in  many  places,  but  they  have  in  no  way  supplied  adequate  stipends  or 
a  sufficient  staff  in  all  places  where  it  is  needed.  The  field  open  to  th«n 
is  larger  than  ever.  They  could  all  do  more  if  their  supplies  did  not 
fail  them. 

Another  source  of  maintenance  to  which  the  incumbent  may  with 
advantage  look  is  that  of  the  Easter  offerings,  aided  from  time  to  time 
by  the  weekly  offertory,  and  by  the  annual  subscriptions  from  old 
friends  and  non-resident  owners  of  property  in  the  parish.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  Easter  offerings,  having,  according  to  ancient 
custom,   had  to  live  on  them  so  far  as  my  personal  income  was 
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concerned  for  five  years  of  my  life  when  Vicar  of  Great  Yarmoi^th. 
Great  Yarmouth,  though  much  helped  by  numerous  fees,  and  grants 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  for  eight  curates,  has  practically  no 
endowment.  The  vicar  depends  for  his  personal  income  upon  the 
Easter  offering  given  in  lieu  of  the  tithe  upon  the  fish.  In  order  to 
receive  the  Easter  offerings  the  vicar  sits  in  his  study  every  day  in 
Easter  week  from  ten  o'clock  until  two,  and  then  and  there  receives 
from  the  parishioners  such  gifts  as  they  may  choose  to  give.  The 
process  of  personal  contact  over  sums  of  money  that  vary  from  jQto 
to  one  shilling  has  its  difficulties.  It  possibly  has  within  its  coils  some 
of  the  disadvantages  of  a  completely  voluntary  church.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  many  advantages,  and  brings  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion into  close  relationship  with  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  Those  clergy 
who  would  dislike  Easter  offerings  brought  to  them  in  person,  should 
encourage  the  arrangement  by  which  the  ofTertory  on  Easter-day  is 
made  a  free-will  offering  of  the  people  to  their  pastor,  to  whom  the 
gift  will  be  not  only  a  useful  addition  to  his  stipend,  but  also  an 
expression  of  their  love  and  sympathy  on  the  ever-fresh  and  ever-living 
Easter  morn.  As  the  poor  are  remembered  at  Christmas,  so  may 
the  pastors  of  the  people  receive  a  gift  at  Easter.  In  these  days  of 
fallen  tithe  and  fallen  value  in  the  glebe  land,  the  clergy  in  nearly  every 
parish  need  an  Easter  offering,  and  an  Easter  offering  may  they  have.  If 
not,  there  is  one  more  source  still  left.  The  clergy  must  fall  back  for 
their  parish  expenses  upon  the  often  too  slender  private  income  they  may 
happen  to  have,  or  upon  the  private  income  of  those  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  them.  This  is  a  very  common  source  of  help  to  many  a 
parish,  and  is,  I  believe,  a  lasting  injury  to  the  parish,  if  not  also  to 
the  kindly  giver  who  spends  not  only  himself,  but  all  his  means  upon 
the  place.  The  injury  arises  to  the  parish  in  this  way.  The  large 
private  means  relieve  too  easily  the  whole  parish  of  its  true  duty ;  and 
further,  it  develops  another  mischief,  in  that  other  parishes  often  ask 
that  a  clergyman  of  means  may  be  appointed  over  them ;  and  is  it  not 
notorious  that  promotions  are  often  made  with  this  very  intention, 
and  men  are  placed  in  the  most  important  livings  «not  because  of 
their  merit,  but  because  they  are  well  off  and  can  afford  to  take  the 
so-called  living?  The  result  of  this  is  worse  than  the  evil  itself, 
because  many  good  men  are  passed  over  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  poor.  May  we  not  ask  if  a  greater  injury  can  fall 
upon  such  a  calling  as  that  to  which  the  clergy  belong,  when  money, 
and  money  only,  outstrips  in  the  patron's  eye  both  merit  and  true 
worth  ?  Someone  may  suggest  that  money  spent  in  a  parish  must  do 
good.  This  is,  of  course,  true ;  but  money  spent  in  making  vicarages 
into  mansions,  or  laying  out  gardens  that  require  one  or  more  gardeners 
to  keep  them  up,  must  do  mischief,  and  will  saddle  successors  with 
troubles  that  poor  men  often  bear  even  though  they  keep  their  troubles 
to  themselves.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  discipline  of  our 
Church  were  such,  that  clergy  endowed  with  large  private  means  were 
not  allowed  to  spend  more  than  a  certain  portion  upon  their  parish. 
No  man  ought  to  be  able  so  to  live  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  his 
successor  to  take  up  his  work.  The  continuity  and  spontaneity  of 
Church  life  is  often  wrecked  by  the  complete  breakdown  of  these 
resources. 
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f  f  large  incomes  burn  in  the  pockets  of  kindly-hearted  priests,  let  not 
the  priest  produce  in  his  own  narrow  circle  an  unhealthy  dependence 
upon  himself,  but  let  him  give  to  the  diocesan  funds  all  that  lie  is  able, 
«o  that  the  bishop  and  his  central  council  may  adequately  assist  the 
very  needy  parishes  that  are  constantly  brought  before  their  notice. 
To  this  central  diocesan  fund  all  contributions  that  can  be  spared  from 
any  parish  should   be   sent.    The  bishop  and  his  council  know,  and 
^re  able  to  know,  more  of  the  needs  of  the  whole  diocese  than  anyone  else. 
For  after  endowments  have  proved  only  too  small,  after  Easter  offerings 
and  collections  have  proved  so  slender  that  hardly  any  income  is 
provided  for  the  clergy  and  their  assistants :  then  there  should  be  in 
every   diocese  this   bishop's  common   fund  to  fall  back  upon,    well 
supplied  by  the  collections  from  every  church  and  the  subscriptions  of 
all  Churchmen  in  the  diocese. 

The  due  and  vigorous  support  of  diocesan  funds  would  do  away 
with  many  another  less  worthy  mode  of  raising  funds  to  meet  the 
want  of  adequate  stipends.  The  sale  of  work,  for  instance,  in  support 
of  diocesan  or  central  funds,  encourages  many  to  give  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  help ;  but  many  of  us  would  be  glad  to  do  away 
with  a  local  sale  of  work  for  the  support  of  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  If  the 
sale  is  a  failure,  as  it  often  is,  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  feels  that  possibly  his 
presence  in  the  parish  is  a  burden  upon  its  funds  rather  than  a 
privilege  both  for  himself  or  for  those  among  whom  he  works. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  good  ways  of  raising  funds  for  parochial 
purposes,  but  there  are  also  some  which  are  bad.  We  shall  do  well  if  we 
welcome  endowments,  Easter  offerings,  the  weekly  offertory.  We  shall  do 
well  if  we  support  diocesan  societies  and  the  old  societies  for  supplying 
additional  clergy  in  populous  places.  But  we  do  badly  if  we  have  a 
lottery  to  support  a  priest,  or  if  we  make  it  impossible,  through  lavish 
use  of  private  means,  for  our  successors  to  follow  us,  or  to  keep  up  the 
work  as  we  were  able  to  leave  it. 

Without  doubt  the  need  for  more  endowments  and  for  adequate 
stipends  for  clergy  is  real.  The  different  societies  that  exist  for  the 
maintenance  of  clergy  orphan  schools  ;  for  the  pensions  for  the  widows 
of  clergy;  for  the  increase  of  their  slender  incomes  after  men  have 
been  curates  for  some  fifteen  years,  all  witness  to  the  need. 

Poverty,  and  not  property,  drags  its  weary  steps  along  and  dogs  the 
energies  of  many  a  parson's  better  hopes.  Poverty,  and  not  property, 
sounds  about  the  declining  years  of  many  a  well-spent  clerical  life. 
Poverty,  and  not  property,  makes  the  Dilapidation  Acts  a  burden  and 
clergy  resignation  schemes  nearly  impossible.  Hard  poverty  raises  its 
head  in  many  a  vicar's  and  many  a  curate's  home,  and  cannot  depart 
unless  our  laity  will  help  with  a  more  liberal  hand. 

Do  our  laity  wish  to  drive  our  clergy  back  to  the  celibate  life  ?  a  life 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  live  on  a  very  small  stipend.  No,  this 
is  not  what  they  wish ;  for  the  celibate  life  is  not  the  life  which  our 
laity  really  like  us  to  live ;  nor  is  it  the  life  in  which  sympathy  with 
human  trouble  is,  I  believe,  best  learned  \  nor  is  it  the  life  in  which 
the  example  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife  and  children  can  be  the  pattern 
household  in  good  works  for  all  around. 

We  ask,  then,  for  adequate  incomes  and  sufficient  stipends  for  the 
best  of  reasons.     We  want  them,  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of -our  work, 
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and  the  happiness  of  our  homes,  and  that  God  may  grant  to  us,  as  to 
others,  a  blessing  upon  our  children's  children.  We  might  ask  also 
for  the  work's  sake,  because  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  bread. 


(3)  Method  and  Proportion  in  the  Allocation  of  Offertories 

AND  Subscriptions,  with  a  view  to  the  Needs  of  the 

Parish,  the  Diocese,  and  the  Church  at  Large. 

Wilfred  S.  DE  Winton,  Esq.,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Haverfordwest 

I  SAW  an  admirable  letter  published  in  The  Westerji  Mail  last  year, 
arguing  that  the  most  pressing  item  of  Church  Reform  was  the  reform 
of  the  rich  laity.  The  writer,  who  I  know  practises  what  he  preaches, 
referred  to  the  numberless  instances  we  all  know  of  clergy  devoting 
almost  the  whole  of  their  private  means  to  Church  needs  in  their 
parish — laymen  seeming  to  think  it  quite  right  and  reasonable  that  the 
clergy  should  do  so,  but  that  it  was  an  example  to  be  commended, 
not  emulated  by  themselves.  It  is  so  common  that  it  excites  no 
surprise,  when  we  see  a  clergyman  drawing,  say,  ;^3oo  a  year  from  his 
living,  and  spending  as  much  again  from  his  private  resources  on  paying 
curates,  on  Church  maintenance  and  extension,  and  relieving  distress. 
But,  how  many  laymen — even  rich  ones — do  we  know  who  spend  ;£^3oo 
or  ^400  a  year  on  distinctly  Church  work  ?  What  proportion  of  his 
means  does  the  average  lay  Churchman  devote  to  the  support  of  his 
religion  ?  I  know  what  the  average  Nonconformist  of  my  acquaintance, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  gives.  He  r^ards  his  religion  as  being  the  first — 
not  the  last — charge  on  his  income.  I  know  of  two  Nonconformist 
tradesmen  in  the  same  town  (and  that  not  a  very  large  one) ;  the 
first,  a  draper,  gives  ;^5oo  a  year ;  the  second,  a  retired  grocer,  gives 
^700  a  year — in  each  case  not  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
chapel,  or  towards  chapels  which  have  a  local  claim  on  his  generosity, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  denomination  generally.  Would  not  a 
really  wealthy  lay  Churchman — a  man,  I  mean,  of  many  thousands 
a  year — think  ;£'5oo  or  ;^7oo  a  year  devoted  to  the  general  purposes  of 
his  Church  a  very  large  and  unusual  contribution  ?  I  do  not  here  refer 
to  the  way  in  which  landowners  contribute  to  Church  purposes  in 
parishes  where  they  own  land,  and  where  such  local  claims  are,  I  know, 
not  unrecognized  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  say  how  far  such  contributions  are 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  parish  as 
distinguished  from  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  I  think 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  a  middle>class  Nonconformist,  who 
had  recently  become  a  Churchman,  that  it  did  not  cost  more  to  be  in  the 
first  rank  of  Churchmen  than  in  the  third  rank  of  Wesleyans.  Many  a 
well-to-do  Churchman  will  not  scruple  to  offer  to  his  Maker,  at  a 
monthly  collection,  a  coin  which  he  would  not  venture  to  bestow  as  a 
gratuity  on  a  domestic  who  had  rendered  only  a  very  trifling  and 
conventional  service. 

If  I  am  disposed  to  find  any  fault  with  the  statement  with  which  I 
began  my  paper,  it  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  great  need  is  not 
the  reform  of  the  rich  laity  only,  but  of  lay  Churchmen  generally,  in  the 
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matter  of  giving.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  average  lay  Churchman's 
view  of  his  obligation  to  his  Church  in  this  respect  reminds  me  of  the 
idea  some  tenants  in  the  Sister  Island  are  supposed  to  entertain  with 
reference  to  their  landlords.  An  Irish  tenant  farmer  b  sometimes 
credited  with  arguing  thus  with  himself:  '*  My  first  duty  is  to  support 
my  Church,  and  to  feed  and  clothe  myself  and  family.  I  must  educate 
my  children,  and  give  them  a  good  start  in  the  world.  I  must  put 
something  by  in  the  bank  against  a  rainy  day.  If  there  is  anything  over 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  shall  go  as  rent  to  my  landlord."  Is  it 
uncommon  for  a  lay  Churchman  to  reason  thus  with  himself:  '*  I  must 
first  look  to  home  needs ;  I  must  see  that  my  children  begin  life  where 
I  find  myself  at  middle  age ;  I  must  send  my  family  to  the  seaside,  and 
take  my  own  annual  holiday ;  I  must  make  a  fair  provision  for  my  wife 
and  children  when  I  am  gone.  If  there  is  a  guinea  at  the  end  of  the 
year  which  I  shall  not  miss,  I  will  be  generous,  and  give  it  to  the 
parson.  This,  with  the  threepenny-bit  I  put  into  the  bag  (or  the 
shilling  into  the  plate)  when  it  comes  round  on  Sunday,  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  of  me,  for  charity  begins  at  home ;  and  does  not  S.  Paul 
say  that  if  a  man  does  not  provide  for  his  own  household  he  is  worse 
than  an  infidel?"  Am  I  far  wrong  in  drawing  this  analogy?  A 
Wesleyan  would  be  as  much  ashamed  of  expecting  his  spiritual 
requirements  to  be  supplied  out  of  his  minister's  pocket  as  a 
Churchman  would  be  to  allow  others  to  furnish  his  material  wants. 
A  Wesleyan  considers  his  minister  and  chapel  as  needful  a  part  of 
his  annual  budget  as  he  does  his  house-rent,  his  butcher's  or  baker^s 
bill. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  there  is  no  true  analogy  between  the 
Nonconformist  and  Churchman  :  the  Nonconformist  has  to  provide  at 
least  the  great  bulk  of  his  religious  charges,  the  Churchman  relies,  and 
that  justly,  on  his  ancient  endowments.  Yes,  but  before  the  Reformation 
he  did  not  do  so.  It  is  a  bad  habit  that  grew  up  in  the  period  of  our 
Church  history  of  which  we  have  least  reason  to  be  proud.  And,  then, 
how  far  are  our  endowments  sufficient  for  our  needs  ?  As  a  layman,  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  stand  on  this  platform  to  discuss  this  question 
unless  I  were  prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  statement  I  have 
quoted,  and  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is  chiefly  from  ignorance  or 
thoughtlessness,  not  from  callousness  or  parsimony,  that  the  fault 
exists.  At  Birmingham,  last  year,  I  listened  with  shame  to  the  sad  tale 
of  destitution  which  we  English  laymen,  the  richest  in  Christendom,  are 
content  to  leave  unredressed.  We  heard  instances  of  clergymen,  one 
who  wrote  that  he  had  to  dispense  with  a  fire  from  poverty,  another  that 
he  and  his  family  had  to  stay  in  bed  because  they  were  not  suitably 
clothed  for  inclement  weather,  another  that  he  had  not  tasted  meat  for 
months,  another  that  he  had  had  to  part  with  his  books  and  furniture ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Dean  of  Windsor  did  not  exaggerate  the  sad 
truth  when  he  spoke  of  *'  many  hundreds  of  clergy  who,  with  their 
families,  are  ground  down  to  the  very  dust  by  their  miserable  poverty." 
He  told  us  that  the  average  value  of  livings  in  England  is  under  £,^1^ 
and  a  house  (against  ;^3oo  and  a  house  in  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland), 
and  Chancellor  Espin  said  that  nearly  one-third  are  under  ;^20o  and  a 
house.  We  heard  at  the  last  Church  Congress  a  statement  of  (a)  the 
duty  of  the  clergy  towards  one  another,  and  {b)  the  duty  of  the  laity 
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towards  the  clergy.  May  I  supplement  this  by  (c)  the  duty  of  the  clergy 
to  the  laity  as  conventionally  understood  by  the  latter  ? 

First  of  all  a  clergyman  must  be  a  gentleman  by  birth,  breeding, 
education,  and  manners  ;  he  must  have  been  to  a  public  school  and  one 
of  the  old  universities.  When  beneficed  he  must  be  married,  his  wife 
must  be  a  lady,  their  children  must  be  brought  up  like  their  parents, 
and  the  whole  family  must,  of  course,  dress  as  other  gentle-folks  do. 
The  clergyman  must  insure  his  life  heavily  to  provide  for  dilapidations, 
and  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  his  wife  and  family.  Add  to  this 
the  most  recent  refinement  of  cruelty  his  worse  than  Egyptian  task* 
masters  have  invented,  he  must  secure  an  old  age  pension  by  subscribing 
annually  to  the  Clergy  Pensions  Institution  from  the  date  of  his 
ordination.  I  have  omitted  to  say  that,  of  course,  he  must  set  a  good 
example  to  his  flock  by  keeping  out  of  debt,  soup  and  port  wine  must 
flow  liberally  to  the  poor  from  the  parsonage,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
allow  suitable  deduction  in  bad  times  from  glebe  rent  and  tithe,  and,  if 
he  lives  in  Wales,  he  must  allow  the  latter  to  be  months,  if  not  years,  in 
arrear;  and  all  this  is  to  be  done  in  4,173  cases  on  an  official  income  of 
less  than  ;^200  a  year. 

We  laymen  are  never  tired  of  grumbling  that  we  have  so  little  power 
over  the  parson.  I  sympathize  with  the  demand  for  a  more  articulate 
lay  voice,  but  should  we  not  earn  our  right  to  ask  for  this  by  seeing  first 
that  the  clergy  and  their  families  do  not  starve,  and  this  to  be  claimed  of 
us  as  a  right,  not  as  a  condescension,  before  we  seek  to  deprive  them  of 
the  one  poor  thing  they  at  least  possess,  viz.,  their  independence, 
even  if  it  be  now  and  then  exercised  somewhat  autocratically. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  give  for  the  next  twenty  years  towards  the 
permanent  augmentation  of  poor  benefices  what  we  have  given  in  the  past 
twenty  years  towards  church  building  and  restoration,  we  shall  raise 
every  living  to  ^200  and  a  house.  Let  us  at  least  do  this.  If  to  this  we 
add  as  an  Easter  offering  what  the  poorest  Nonconformist  congregation 
can  raise  for  their  pastor,  ^50  or  ;;^ioo  a  year  as  a  debt  of  honour,  not 
as  an  act  of  pity  or  patronage,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
solving  a  very  knotty  problem,  viz.,  that  of  lay  control.  It  will  be  to 
the  clergyman's  interest  to  please  his  people,  but  if  he  feels  bound  to 
withstand  them  on  a  point  of  principle  he  is  not  *'the  dependent 
minister  of  an  independent  congregation."  I  believe  that  endowment 
thus  largely  augmented  by  Easter  offerings  is  the  ideal  system,  and 
that  which  was  universal  in  England  before  the  Reformation,  and  that 
contemplated  by  our  Prayer-book. 

I  think  I  have  shown  the  need,  but  how  are  we  to  meet  it?  I  fear 
only  by  learning  the  practice  of  systematic  and  proportionate  giving.  It 
is  a  sad  fact  that  objects,  at  least  ecclesiastical  ones,  only  appeal  to  us  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  importance.  I  have  begged  for  most  things 
myself,  so  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience.  It  is  twice  as  easy  to 
get  -a  five-pound  note  towards  a  stained-glass  window  or  an  organ  as  it 
is  towards  building  a  church  or  school.  It  is  ten  times  as  hard  to  get 
that  sum  towards  maintaining  them  when  built  as  it  is  towards  building 
them.  It  is  many  times  harder  to  get  ;;^ioo  a  year  towards  augmenting 
the  income  of  a  poor  parson  than  to  obtain  many  thousands  for 
building  or  restoring  the  church  which  he  serves.  I  believe  it  was 
easier  to  obtain  ^110,000  for  building  Truro  Cathedral  than  it  is  to 
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raise  ;^5oo  a  year  for  its  maintenance.    This  shows  what  comes  of 
relying  on  sentimental  and  spasmodic  effort. 

But  I  must  define  what  I  mean  by  proportionate  giving.  The  only 
prevalent  form  is  this  :  a  man  sees  in  a  subscription  list  a  rich  neigh- 
bour's name  with  £^\o  against  it ;  he  reasons  thus :  my  neighbour  has 
j^i 0,000  a  year,  I  have  j^iiooo,  my  sufficient  donation  will  then,  by  the 
rule  of  three,  be  £,\ ;  nothing  more  will  be  expected  of  me.  But  is  not 
this  rather  ''proportionate  stinginess"  than  ** proportionate  giving"? 
Surely  a  Christian  man  should  offer  to  God  his  first  fruits,  and  make  his 
religion  the  first  charge,  not  the  last,  on  his  income.  He  shoald  try 
how  much  he  can  give,  not  how  little.  I  dare  not  say  it  should  in  all 
cases  be  a  tenth  of  his  income.  This  is  too  much  for  a  poor  man,  and 
too  little  for  a  rich  one.  Think  what  £,1  a  year  would  be  to  a  young 
man  just  starting  as  a  clerk  on  ;£3o  a  year,  scarcely  a  living  wage  ;  and 
how  little  relatively  £^%oo  a  year  is  out  of  j;^3,ooo.  But  I  say  this,  even 
the  poor  man,  if  he  has  only  ;j^30  a  year,  and  spends  ;£3  on  his  holiday, 
can  take  care  that  God  has  His  tenth  of  that  and  of  any  other  little 
luxury  he  can  allow  himself. 

If  the  fixed  proportion,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  r^ularly  set  apart  from 
the  year's  income,  then  each  religious  demand  can  be  satisfied  in  due 
relation  to  its  urgency  and  importance,  not  to  the  picturesqueness  and 
persistency  with  which  its  claims  are  advocated. 

But  here,  may  I  say  two  words  only  of  criticism  to  the  clergy.  First 
of  all,  why  do  you  never  teach  us  proportionate  giving?  And  then,  you 
always  give  us  laymen  credit  for  more  knowledge  than  we  possess  of  the 
use  and  working  of  your  admirable  schemes  and  societies.  The  avetage 
working  man  still  thinks  that  the  churches  are  built  and  restored,  the 
parsons,  even  the  curates,  are  paid  by  the  State,  and,  higher  up  in  the 
social  scale,  we  imagine  any  other  parish  but  our  own  may  possibly  have 
an  inadequate  endowment ;  but  in  our  own,  if  the  income  is  small,  the 
parson  probably  has  private  means ;  anyhow,  he  seems  to  make  two 
ends  meet,  and  laymen  show  a  not  disinterested  reluctance  to  run  the 
risk  of  impertinent  meddling  with  any  parochial  concerns  but  their  own. 
I  should  like  the  parson  to  lay  before  his  Easter  vestry  a  statement  of 
the  income  received  from  his  living  which  finds  its  way  to  his  own 
pocket,  and  the  gross  income,  with  the  several  items  of  deduction  from 
it,  including  subscriptions,  as  well  as  rates  and  taxes,  and  I  should  wish 
it  to  be  afterwards  posted  up  in  the  church  porch.  Then,  may  I  suggest 
that  when  an  offertory  is  taken  for  any  special  object,  the  ordinary 
sermon  on  generosity  in  general  might  give  place  to  a  common-sense 
account  of  the  society's  scheme  and  how  it  works,  stating  not  only  its 
abstract  principles,  but  concrete  examples,  if  possible  giving  the  name 
of  a  local  case  well  known  to  the  congregation.  To  say  a  few  words  to 
people  who  have  just  awoke  to  consciousness  after  a  long  Gospel  sermon, 
to  the  effect  that  the  collection  is  for  a  board  of  education,  or  a  diocesan 
fund,  adding,  perhaps,  for  their  further  mystification,  its  full  title — '*for 
the  permanent  augmentation  of  the  endowment  of  necessitous  benefices  * — 
is  to  leave  the  average  lay  mind  in  confused  ignorance,  and  the  lay 
pocket  lightened  of  the  weight  of  only  the  smallest  silver  coin  of  the 
realm.  Surely,  if  we  are  to  hear  one  hundred  Gospel  sermons  each 
year,  some  half-dozen,  at  least,  may  be  devoted  to  an  explanation,  fre^, 
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clear,  and  simple,  of  some  of  the  many  activities  of  our  Church,  and  of 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  are  provided. 

But  I  must  say  a  word  as  to  how  to  get  people  to  take  an  adequate 
interest  in  diocesan  needs.  I  frankly  admit  it  is  impossible  with  dioceses 
of  their  present  size,  as  the  one  only  connecting  link  between  the  scattered 
parochial  units  is  thd  bishop  with  his  cathedral.  At  Exeter  I  need  not 
enlarge  on  this  subject.  The  evidence  that  Truro,  Liverpool,  and  New- 
castle, with  the  parent  dioceses  from  which  they  sprang,  give,  is,  to  die, 
always  a  tempting  theme,  and  especially  so  to-day,  in  the  presence  of 
the  noble  Viscount  to  whom  Churchmen  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  Four 
Bishoprics  Act — the  evidence  shows  how  the  development  of  the  dioce- 
san idea,  and  all  the  energizing  force  that  flows  from  it,  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  bishop  to  make  himself  a  personal  reality  to  all  the  Church- 
workers  in  his  diocese,  and  not  an  absent  name  to  all  but  a  select  few. 
Until  dioceses  are  made  small  enough  for  the  bishop  to  stay,  periodically, 
a  few  days  in  each  parish  in  his  diocese,  instead  of  hurrying  away,  after 
spending  an  hour  at  a  confirmation  and  another  hour  lunching  with  the 
squire,  neither  will  the  clergy  receive  all  the  encouragement  and  whole- 
some stimulus  they  require,  nor  the  laity  realize  that  the  diocese,  not 
the  parish,  is  the  true  unit,  and  that  the  poorer  parts  of  the  diocese  have 
a  claim  on  every  layman  when  the  pressing  needs  of  his  own  parish  have 
been  considered.  Diocesan  Sundays  should  be  observed  at  least  once 
a  quarter  for  collections  towards  diocesan  funds  for  religious  education, 
augmentation  of  benefices,  home  missions,  and  church  building,  or 
<:lergy  training. 

But  perhaps  the  diocesan  idea  is  more  prominent  or  less  totally 
absent  than  the  General  Church  idea.  In  how  many  lay  minds  does 
this  exist  ?  Should  we  hear  complaints  when  funds  are  asked  for  the 
Church  House — promoted  as  it  is  by  men  of  such  widely  different  views 
— if  the  General  Church  idea  was  prevalent  ?  Why  is  liberty  accorded 
to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  such  a^  the  wildest  enthusiast 
has  never  dared  ask  for  the  Church  of  England  ?  Because  the  Scottish 
Kirk's  organization  is  strong  and  centralized  owing  to  her  General 
Assembly.  Something  equivalent  to  this  should  be  our  ideal,  and  its 
steady  realization  should  be  our  counterblast  to  the  cry  of  the 
I^iberationist.  If  there  should  be  four  diocesan  Sunday  collections  in 
•each  parish,  there  should  be  two  in  eaqh  year  for  general  observance — 
one  a  Foreign  Missions  Sunday  and  another  a  Church  Defence 
Sunday ;  in  each  case  a  day  for  universal  intercession  as  well  as  for 
special  offertories. 

But  it  will  be  said,  if  you  want  Churchmen  to  acquire  the  liberality 
of  Nonconformists,  you  must  disendow  the  Church.  Not  so.  We  are 
always  told  to  compare  Irish  Churchmen's  liberality  since  disendowment 
with  English  Churchmen's  parsimony,  yet  Churchmen  in  Wales  have 
found  during  the  past  two  years  from  voluntary  sources  ;^249,ooo  and 
j^2i9,ooo,  respectively,  against  ;£i  78,000,  which  a  recent  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  states  is  the  average  of  annual  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  the  Irish  Church  since  1869  ;  Irish  and  Welsh  Churchmen 
being,  probably,  much  the  same  numerically. 

Instead  of  disendowment,  or  such  sudden  and  heroic  remedies,  I  believe 
in  quiet  and  steady  growth  and  development.  Think  what  progress 
W€  have  already  made.    The  following  instance  will  illustrate  this. 
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Cardigan  parish  church  required  rebuilding  in  1702.  There  is  a  grand 
memorial  tablet  still  to  be  seen  giving  the  names  of  the  ''peisoDal 
benefactors  "  and  their  subscriptions  on  that  occasion — ^the  largest  was 
only  ;^6  I  OS.  6d.,  and  they  ranged  from  that  sum  to  two  amounts  of  6d. 
each,  the  donor's  names  of  the  last  being  faithfully  recorded  in  gill 
letters — they  are  £.  Thomas  and  J.  James — the  total  amounting  to  coly 
£fio  15s.  In  1705  the  tower  fell ;  in  171 1,  though  fortified  by  a  royid 
brief,  only  ^400  was  collected.  In  1745  a  further  effort  was  made 
which  produced  only  £^2$^  7s.  6d.  Thus,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  took  over  forty  years  to  raise  the  money  to  restore  the  tower  of  the 
parish  church  of  a  county  town,  even  when  fortified  by  a  royal  brief. 
Only  fifty  years  ago  it  required  all  the  eloquence  of  Bishop  Selwyn  to 
persuade  the  people  of  Windsor  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  ;£3t3oo  for 
rebuilding  their  church  by  public  subscription,  so  novel  did  the 
suggestion  appear. 

The  remedies  I  do  believe  in  are  the  following  : — 

Proportionate  and  systematic  giving ;  the  tenth  as  an  ideal  mayimnm 
for  the  poor  man,  an  irreducible  minimum  for  the  rich;  a  fuller 
confidence  in,  after  fuller  explanation  to,  the  laity ;  and  I  venture  to  hope 
a  more  ample  measure  of  power  to  them  in  parish,  diocese,  and  province ; 
county  dioceses ;  the  cultivation  of  the  Central  Church  idea,  by  such 
means  as  the  Church  House,  and  joint  action  between  the  Provinces  of 
York  and  Canterbury,  as  at  S.  Paul's  and  the  Albert  Hall  last  year ;  and 
a  gradual  feeling  of  our  way  towards  an  English  equivalent  of  the 
Scottish  General  Assembly. 

Does  any  layman  feel  but  a  languid  interest  in  his  Church  ?  I  think  I 
can  prescribe  for  his  ailment.  I  should  say  to  him,  '*  You  will  feel  the 
same  keen  personal  interest  in  and  affection  for  your  Church  as  the 
Welsh  peasant  or  collier  does  for  his  Chapel,  if  you  will  make  the 
Church  the  first  and  most  important  charge  upon  your  income,  for 
*  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.' " 


ADDRESSES. 
(i)  The  Union  of  Small  Benefices  in  Town  and  Country. 

The  Rev.  W,  Awdry,  Wiccamical  Prebendary  of  Chichester 

and  Vicar  of  Amport,  Andover. 

My  office  here  is  to  speak  of  what  could  be  done  to  economize  the  resources  of  tlie 
Church  and  improve  the  shrinking  incomes  of  the  clergy,  to  give  each  of  them  a 
man's  work  to  do  and  an  income  to  live  upon,  by  combining  rural  parishes  or 
re-adjusting  their  boundaries.  In  towns  the  conditions  are  quite  different,  and  I 
shall  not  touch  them. 

But,  first,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  parishes  are  the  better  for  being  large 
or  populous. 

(i)  If  tested  by  the  proportion  of  baptisms,  of  congregations,  of  persons  brought  to 
confirmation,  or  of  communicants,  to  the  total  population,  I  believe  that  parishes  of 
from  150  to  500  inhabitants  would,  on  the  whole,  come  out  best  in  all  the  coontiy. 
And  so  they  ought. 

(2)  These  small  parishes  do  a  most  valuable  work   by   the  sustained    pecsooai 
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influence  and  training  under  which  all  their  children  pass,  many  of  whom  \7ill 
afterwards  drift  into  the  masses  of  the  town,  A  choir  of  twenty,  for  instance,  out 
of  400  people  is  a  far  stronger  leaven  than  a  choir  of  fifty  oat  of  5>ooa 

(3)  Even  the  dulness  and  want  of  encouragement  and  progress  of  which  we  hear 
in  country  work  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  lovingly-worked  rural  parish 
there  is  no  stone  that  has  not  been  turned  several  times,  whereas  in  a  parish  of 
which  the  population  is  reckoned  by  thousands  few  can  be  systematically  reached, 
except  those  who  seek  the  clergy  for  themselves,  or  whose  special  needs  give  special 
opportunities.  Hence,  in  populous  parishes,  the  successes  only  of  the  Church  are 
very  visible.  In  a  small  rural  parish  everyone  who  is  perhaps  a  Dissenter,  or 
perhaps  nothing  at  all^very  do-nothing  and  care-nothing — comes  into  the  reckoning 
as  one  of  the  failures  of  the  Church. 

(4)  Moreover,  in  spite  of  awkward  boundaries,  the  parochial  .sentiment  is  often 
very  strong,  and  the  new  Local  Government  Act  will  strengthen  it  and  make  cross 
divisions,  and  even  ecclesiastical  groupings  more  difficult  than  ever ;  so  difficult  in 
fact  that  I  doubt  whether  the  married  clergyman,  who  with  his  wife  and  family  must 
belong  to  some  one  parish,  will  not  be  at  a  positive  disadvantage  in  other  parishes 
which  he  may  have  to  serve,  as  compared  with  the  free  lance  from  a  brotherhood. 

(5)  As  most  small  parishes  have  not  only  old  associations,  but  old  villages,  each 
with  its  church  as  its  natural  centre,  and  people  from  one  village  could  seldom  be 
induced  to  go  habitually  to  the  church  of  another,  however  near  and  spacious, 
grouping  would  be  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  would  probably  throw  off  a  large 
number  to  the  local  chapel.  Lay  services  in  church,  however  well  conducted, 
would  not  in  the  long  run  bring  together  the  congregations  which  gather  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  clergy.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  experience  of  our  colonies. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not  recommending  the  amalgamation  of  parishes, 
but  only  offering  suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done  if  it  becomes  necessary,  as 
seems  only  too  likely.  For  if  nothing  more  were  attempted  than  to  raise  to  a 
minimum  of  ;f200  a  year  net  those  benefices  which  are  at  present  between  ;£'fOO 
and  ;f  200,  and  of  which  the  incumbents  have  not  so  much  as  ;f  100  a  year  of  their 
own,  it  has  been  estimated  that  ;f  100,000  a  year  would  be  required,  or  a  capital 
sum  of  ;f  4,000,00a  If  we  ask  our  lay  friends  to  give  us  such  a  sum  (and  we  can 
hardly  ask  for  less)  they  may  well  ask  us  to  do  our  share  by  economizing  our 
present  resources,  being  each  responsible  for  an  area  and  population  which  shall 
provide  us  with  a  full  man*s  work. 

As  there  are  no  general  statistics  available  for  our  purpose,  and  statistics  to  be 
of  any  value  must  be  not  only  compiled  with  local  knowledge^  but  applied  with  a 
good  deal  of  constructive  imagination,  I  probably  cannot  do  better  than  confine 
myself  to  the  question  of  what  might  conceivably  be  done  in  the  one  rural  deanery 
with  which  I  am  intimately  acquainted,  leaving  it  to  others  to  judge  how  far  the 
same  kind  of  thing  could  or  should  be  done  elsewhere.  The  Deanery  of  Andover 
is  in  one  comer  of  the  Diocese  of  Winchester  on  the  Hampshire  downs.  It  touches 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  It  contains  twenty-four  parishes,  served  by  twenty 
incumbents,  assisted  by  seven  curates.  The  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Andover  and 
Fozcote,  which  are  held  together,  cover  about  3,800  acres  (six  square  miles),  with  a 
population  of  5,215,  of  whom  perhaps  4,800  are  in  the  town  of  Andover.  There 
are  two  churches,  one  in  the  town  and  one  in  the  country  (besides  mission  rooms), 
and  besides  two  lay  readers,  there  are  three  priests  whose  net  professional  incomes 
together  amount  to  about  ;f  552*  Thus  on  an  average  there  is  one  priest  to  i»738 
parishioners,  or  1,267  ^cres  (two  square  miles),  with  ;f  184  as  his  net  professional 
income,  or  28.  i}d«  per  head  of  the  parishioners. 
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The  remaining  twenty-two  parishes  (nineteen  incumbencies)  are  purely  rural,  and' 
contain  about  $6,441  acres,  with  7,945  souls,  served  by  twenty-four  priests,  whose  net 
professional  income  amounts  to  ;^5,400.  Thus,  in  these  parishes,  one  parish  priest 
serves  on  an  average  331  souls  on  2,360  acres  (three  and  three-quarter  squaire  miles, 
or  not  quite  twice  the  area  served  by  each  of  the  Andover  clergy),  with  a  net 
professional  income  of  ;^225,  or  13s.  yd.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  cootrast 
between  the  sphere  and  remuneration  of  the  town  and  country  clergy  is  sufficiently 
startling  ;  but  we  must  leave  the  town  and  consider  only  the  rural  parishes.  Those 
parishes  for  which  any  priest  is  responsible  single-handed  range  in  population  from 
762  to  14$,  and  in  acreage  from  5,300  acres  to  978  (eight  to  one  and  a  half  square 
miles). 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  efficient  pastoral  visiting  of  every  house  in  the 
twenty-two  rural  parishes  of  the  Deanery  of  Andover,  and  of  one  with  seventy-five 
souls  and  a  net  income  of  about  ;^i  10,  which  is  wedged  in  between  two  of  them, 
though  belonging  to  another  deanery,  could  be  carried  out  by  twelve  active  men  well 
placed,  and  they  could  relieve  the  clergy  of  Andover  of  the  most  distant  part  of  their 
rural  population ;  and  not  one  of  those  twelve  men  would  have  to  go  so  far  from 
home  to  get  at  his  people  as  I  now  have  to  reach  some  of  mine.  If  we  allow  two 
more  as  either  retired  on  pensions  or  as  unequal  to  a  full  man's  work,  we  shall  have 
fourteen  drawing  upon  the  funds  which  are  now  divided  between  twenty-five.  Of  the 
;£'5,5io  a  year  not  more  than  ;^30  comes  from  subscriptions  or  from  other  sources 
which  would  be  lost  by  the  re-adjustment ;  so  that  in  this  one  deanery  each  of  the 
fourteen  priests  might  have  ;^250  and  a  house,  a  very  material  increase  upon  thdr 
present  net  average  income,  and  there  would  be  a  saving  of  /'2,ooo  a  year,  besides 
six  parsonage  houses  to  let,  the  very  kind  of  house  which  would  be  let  best  in 
these  days.  A  parson's  room  would  be  required  for  each  parish  in  which  no  parson 
resided,  and  a  day  or  two  in  each  week  which  the  parish  could  claim  from  him  as  its 
own.  The  capital  value  of  this  saving  would  be  about  jf85,ooo.  Fifty  such 
deaneries  would  save  the  ;^4,ooo,ooo.  Of  course,  the  Sunday  services  could  not  be 
held  as  at  present  in  each  parish,  nor  could  the  clergy  teach  daily  in  each  scbooly  bat 
only  once  or  twice  a  week.  They  would  not  be  quite  so  much  more  accessible  than 
the  doctor  as  they  are  now  ;  but  people  do  manage  to  send  for  the  doctor,  and  the 
doctor  does  manage  to  get  to  them.  Nothing  short  of  the  sudden  dislocation  of 
everything  by  disendowment,  or  some  such  convulsion,  would  enable  such  an 
economical  re-adjustment  to  be  carried  out  all  at  once,  but  these  conceivable 
economies  are  so  immense  that  it  might  be  well  worth  while  for  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  to  obtain  local  information  as  to  what  could  be  effected  in  each  district  should 
circumstances  allow,  and  to  see  that  where  opportunities  of  economy  arise  they  aie 
used  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  will  close,  if  time  allows,  with  a  few  remarks  (i)  in  mitigation  of  the  awkward- 
ness of  disregarding  parish  boundaries  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  (2)  on  the 
difficulty  arising  from  patronage. 

(i)  In  saying  that  it  would  be  possible  to  work  twenty-three  rural  parishes  by 
twelve  men  well  placed,  the  only  instance  of  division  of  existing  parishes  that  I  have 
had  in  mind  is  where  a  line  of  high  down  without  a  house  upon  it  cuts  oflf  a  few 
houses  in  each  of  three  parishes  by  several  miles  from  their  own  parish  churches.  In 
all  other  cases  I  have  supposed  a  grouping,  not  a  re-division,  of  parishes.  And, 
strong  as  is  the  parochial  sentiment ^  the  boundaries  are  often  so  absurd  that,  in  fact, 
they  are  already  disregarded.  Thus  in  my  own  case-^perhaps  rather  an  extreme  one : 
With  an  area  of  six  square  miles  and  a  population  of  600,  outlying  parishioners  of 
mine  go  to  six  other  parish  churches  and   five   other  schools  because  they  aie 
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nearer  than  their  own.  All  the  children  from  one  neighbouring  parish  and  some 
from  three  others  come  to  my  school.  The  only  complete  parochial  links  that  I  have 
are  pastoral  visiting  and  a  parish  magazine  taken  in  by  140  out  of  the  152  houses. 
Two  other  parishes  are  narrow  strips  lying  close  alongside  of  mine.  One  of  these 
villages  is  continuous  with  my  own,  and  the  garden  wall  of  my  neighbour's  rectory  is 
the  boundary  between  the  parishes.  Two  other  parishes  lie  almost  in  my  pocket, 
their  villages  being  close  to  my  border.  These  five  parishes  together  contain  10,251 
acres  and  a  population  of  1,420,  compact  except  for  about  fifty  people,  and  perhaps 
1,500  acres  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  down  already  mentioned.  Population  is 
decreasing,  and  bicycles  make  distance  less  important  to  the  clergy.  Three  priests 
could  work  the  whole  of  this,  which  now  occupies  the  energies  of  seven  ;  and  as,  for 
convenience,  parish  boundaries  are  largely  disregarded  now  in  the  matter  of  church 
and  school,  it  follows  that  a  combination  of  these  parbhes  would  to  some  extent 
bring  into  touch  with  their  own  pastor  people  who  now  may  get  double  attention  or 
fall  between  two  stools.  Other  anomalies,  such  as  parochial  islands,  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  one  parish  of  192  inhabitants  has  eighty  or  so  in  the  village 
near  church  and  school,  and  about  100  two  miles  off  close  to  the  church  and  school 
of  another  parish,  which  they,  of  course,  attend,  with  the  result  that  their  own  parish 
priest  visits  them  because  otherwise  he  would  have  scarcely  anything  to  do ;  but  it 
would  be  much  better  for  them  if  they  ^ould  be  left  to  the  ministrations  of  the 
neighbour  who  has  only  a  pretty  compact  little  flock  of  238  of  his  own.  These 
are  by  no  means  singular  cases  in  which  economy  would  be  secured  by  a  mere 
adjustment  of  the  system  to  existing  facts  already  determined  by  practical 
convenience. 

(2)  As  to  patronage,  it  is  a  real  and  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  economical  re-adjust- 
ment ;  but  the  difficulty  is  diminishing.  Of  the  nineteen  rural  incumbencies  in  the 
deanery  from  which  my  statistics  are  taken,  Bve  are  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  we  may  assume  that  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  step  which 
shall  be  shown  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester 
present  to  two.  One  of  them  is  of  the  sort  that  deans  and  chapters  value  ;  and  while 
I  venture  to  hope  that  their  appointments  are  not  always  very  bad,  I  fear  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  get  their  consent  to  any  great  change  unless  they  could  be  caught  napping. 
One  belongs  to  S.  Katharine's  Hospital.  *!  do  not  know  what  effect  the  recent 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  that  body  may  have  upon  its  views  about  patronage,  but 
as  the  hospital  has  recently  parted  with  the  land,. but  not,  I  believe,  with  the  advowson, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  at  present  they  would  not  be  in  favour  of  a  change.  Two 
benefices  are  in  the  gift  of  colleges.  They  used  formerly  to  be  held  by  ex-fellows,  but 
now  they  are  not.  Since  the  disappearance  of  fellows  ordained  with  a  view  to  being 
qualified  for  livings  hereafter,  colleges  have  become  very  good  patrons,  for  they  have 
long  and  varied  lists  of  men,  and  no  inducement  to  present  anyone  who  is  not  suitable. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  personal  interest  of  their  governing  bodies  in  their 
patronage  is  much  reduced.  They  cannot  sell  it ;  most  of  their  fellows  are  laymen 
and  cannot  personally  profit  by  it ;  some  are  not  Churchmen,  and  Church  patronage 
may  become  an  embarrassment.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  interest  of  college  patrons 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  and  manifest  advantage  to  the  Church. 
The  other  nine  benefices  are  in  private  patronage.  In  the  case  of  four  or  five  of 
them,  the  patron  has  other  property  in  the  parish  besides  the  advowson.  Here,  no 
doubt,  there  might  be  reluctance  to  make  or  sanction  changes,  though  in  some  of  these 
cases  the  advowson  is  not  unlikely  to  come  into  the  market.  But,  in  general,  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  benefices,  the  refusals  of  the  clergy  to  buy  livings  for  themselves  or  to 
accept  livings  bought  for  them,  the  growing  unwillingness  of  patrons  to  make  profit 
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out  of  a  traffic  in  the  cure  of  souls,  and  the  effect  on  selling  value  of  post  and  possiUe 
future  legislation,  have  so  reduced  the  pecuniary  value  of  Church  patronage,  that  the 
resistance  of  private  patrons  in  cases  in  which  change  is  desirable  is  a  constantly 
decreasing  force.      Probably  in  these  days  in  which  sinecure  offices  are  objects  of 
detestation,  alternate  presentations  to  valuable  benefices  which  carry  with  them  a  real 
man's  work  might  be  more  acceptable  than  the  full  ownership  of  the  advovrsoo  dL  a 
benefice  which  offered  to  the  holder  little  to  have  and  little  to  do.     In  any  case  the 
decreasing  pecuniary  value  of  private  patronage  is  well  illustrated  by  the  only  recent 
transaction  in  the  Deanery  of  Andover  of  which  I  am  aware,  when  the  highest  offer 
made  for  the  advowson  last  year  was  less  than  half  the  sum  which  the  patron  had  paid 
ten  years  before,  the  incumbent  not  having  changed  in  the  intervaL     It  may  even  be 
hoped  that  in  the  event  of  extensive  changes  being  required  in  the  interest  of  the 
Church,  a  good  many  patrons  might  contribute  the  value  of  their  pecuniary  interest 
rather  than  allow  their  property  in  what  is  in  its  nature  a  sacred  trust  to  become 
a  burden  on  the  Church  in  the  day  of  her  necessity. 


(2)    The  Provision  of  New  Endowments,  and  of  Adequate 
Incomes  for  Incumbents  and  Assistant  Clergy. 

The  Rie^ht  Hon.  Viscount  CROSS,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L,  F.R.S., 
an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  for  England 

I  take  the  first  opportunity  I  can  of  excusing  myself  for  not  being  present  at  the 
meeting  of  yesterday,  at  which  I  was  advertised  to  preside ;  but  I  was  away  in 
Scotland,  and  I  wrote  to  the  secretary  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be 
present ;  but  that  letter,  unfortunately,  did  not  reach  him.     I  think  it  is  only  doe  to  this 
Congress  that  I  should  make  this  apology.     I  am  thankful  to  find  that  the  Congreis 
has  been  occupied  most  worthily  in  discussing  high  and  important  subjects.    I  am 
sorry  to  see  so  many  empty  chairs,  but  I  suppose  the  reason  is  that  this  is  rather  a 
dry  subject,  and  perhaps  members  of  the  Congress,  as  they  saw  we  were  going  to 
discuss  questions  of  Church  finance,  thought  we  should  perhaps  empty  their  pockets 
before  they  left  the  hall ;  but  although  we  might  have  benefited,  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  do  that.     I  think  Church  finance  is  probably  the  most  important  subject  whidi 
we  could  discuss.     I  have  heard  a  great  many  remedies  proposed :  the  joining  of 
livings,  the  breaking  up  of  rural  deaneries,  and  many  other  things ;  but  looking  at 
the  matter  as  a  practical  man,  the  only  solution  I  can  see  to  this  financial  difficulty  is 
that  the  laity  must  give  more,  and  that  more  laity  must  give.     You  may  take  it  that 
that  is  the  conclusion  to  which  eventually  you  must  come.     Somebody  might  ask,  are 
you  quite  sure  there  is  any  pressing  necessity  at  the  present  moment  ?    I  have  in  my 
hand  the  last  report  of  the  Additional  Curates  Society.     You  all  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  one  of  the  most  useful  societies.    Their  expenditure  in  1893  was  ;f  85,000;  and 
their  income  for  the  same  year  was  ;f  74,00a     So  that  they  were  more  than  £io,OS0 
short  on  their  balance  sheet  for  the  year.     They  say  if  that  is  to  be  the  case  tbej 
cannot  go  on.    They  say,  '*  We  are  at  present  making  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  grants  for  additional  clergy,  and  we  have  been  obliged,  in  the  current  year, 
to  give  notice  that  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  grants  must  be  absolutely 
stopped,  and  that  the  other  thousand  must  be  all  very  materially  reduced.*'    That  is 
a  very  startling  statement  from  that  society.     It  is  quite  right  that  it  should  be  made 
known  publicly  that  this  society  is  in  want  of  funds.     That  is  only  an  instance  of  the 
state  of  the  Church  funds  at  the  present  time.    I  am  speaking  at  a  very  peculiar  time, 
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because  the  clergy,  unfortunately,  whose  incomes  are  not  large,  are  Bnding  their 
incomes — from  no  fault  of  their  own — in  many  cases  materially  reduced.  In  some 
cases,  as  has  been  truly  said,  some  are  in  great  straits ;  unable  to  buy  meat  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  having  to  stint  themselves  in  the  matter  of  fire,  in 
clothing,  and  in  regard  to  educating  their  children.  Then  many  clergy  who  lived  in 
comfort,  almost  iii  wealth,  have  had  their  incomes  so  reduced  from  causes  entirely 
beyond  their  control,  that  it  is  really  a  struggle  for  them. 

Let  us  consider  the  other  side  of  the  story.  Any  appeal  made  just  now  is  made  ai 
a  time  when  the  wealthy  and  the  liberal  people  find  their  own  incomes  materially 
reduced.  The  squire  who  was  wealthy  finds  he  is  so  no  longer  ;  and  many  of  that 
class  have  to  shut  up  their  houses  and  leave  them  because  of  the  reduction  in  rents. 
It  is  the  same,  or  used  to  be,  with  the  wealthy  manufacturer.  During  the  badness  of 
trade  his  wealth  has  been  materially  reduced.  So  we  have  to  face  this  difference  in 
the  incomes  of  the  laity  who  have  supported  the  Church.  The  question  is,  what  is  to 
l^e  done  ?  The  subject  divides  into  two  heads :  first,  new  endowments  ;  and  secondly, 
Easter  offerings  and  other  annual  contributions.  I  would  say  one  word  about  the 
first.  No  one  values  endowments  more  highly  than  I  do ;  and  no  one  can  possibly 
object  more  to  taking  away  any  endowments  especially  belonging  to  the  Church.  I 
think  this  notion  of  taking  away  the  endowments  belonging  to  the  four  Welsh  dioceses 
is  the  most  monstrous  proposition  which  was  made  to  anybody. 

Of  course,  I  assume  that  there  is  no  diocese  in  England  which  has  not  got  two 
societies — one  for  the  purpose  of  Church  building  and  adding  to  the  endowments  of  the 
Church,  and  another  for  what  they  call  the  benefices  Augmentation  Fund.  I  think 
I  am  right  in  assuming  that  there  is  no  diocese  which  has  not  two  societies  of  that 
kind.  Of  course,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Churches  must  be  built,  enlarged, 
restored  ;  and  as  to  these  unfortunate  clergymen,  I  agree  with  a  forftier  speaker,  who 
said  it  is  absolutely  a  scandal  there  should  l)e  any  clergyman — a  man  of  education, 
who  has  been  at  a  public  school,  who  has  had  a  university  education — who  settles 
down  in  a  parish  for  life,  and  you  give  him  the  poor  pittance  of  ;£200  a  year.  Just 
think  what  you  expect  him  to  provide  •ut  of  that.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  document 
relating  to  the  Diocese  of  Chester.  There  they  have  an  augmentation  fund.  I  was 
looking  over  the  list,  and  the  list  of  the  livings  which  they  helped  during  the  past  year 
covers  two  pages,  and  I  find  nearly  twenty  livings  in  the  diocese  of  which  the  income 
is  not  ;^ioo,  in  many  cases  £60,  and  sometimes  it  is  £^0  a  year.  How  can  you 
expect  clergymen  to  do  their  duty  on  these  miserable  pittances?  Therefore,  I  say  it 
is  absolutely  essential  there  must  be  these  two  societies. 

But  if  you  look  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  Church,  if  you  contemplate  a  scheme 
by  which  the  great  growing  population  is  to  be  grappled  with,  and  the  Church  is 
to  do  her  work,  you  will  find  you  cannot  do  it  by  endowments.  Glad  I  am  to 
subscribe  to  these  two  societies,  which  are  practically  endowments.  Endowments 
are  costly  things,  and  you  cannot  provide  them.  The  amount  of  money  required  to  meet 
the  immediate  pressing  wants  of  the  Church,  with  this  enormous  growing  popula- 
tion in  district  af\er  district,  is  so  vast  that,  at  present  at  all  events,  you  must  Ix: 
content  to  use  other  agencies.  To  my  mind,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  in 
those  places  where  the  population  is  growing  rapidly,  over-taxing  all  your  endea- 
vours by  endowment,  what  is  the.  thing  to  be  done?  It  is  to  place  the  "man" 
there  first.  Place  him  there  before  the  Church.  First  get  hold  of  the  man,  pay 
him,  and  pay  him  well,  to  have  a  school  ser\'ice — a  mission  chapel  will  follow,  a 
church  will  follow,  and  in  the  long  run  the  endowment  will  come.  It  is  the  "  man  '* 
who  starts  it  all.     You  get  more  people  interested,  more  jwjple  under  your  influence, 
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greater  gathering  ground  for  the  streams  of  wealth  which  you  want  to  flor 
into  your  coffers.  Start  with  a  good  man,  and  the  chapel  and  church  are  soie  to 
follow,  and  other  men  will  be  sent  out  to  do  the  same  work  elsewhere  over  and  over 
again. 

Someone  wrote  to  me  asking  if  I  would  go  to  the  opening  of  a  churdi  in  the 
north,  which  had  been  built  entirely  by  the  pence  of  the  working  men.  If  you  are 
going  to  preach  to  the  laity  on  matters  of  this  kind — and  I  very  often  have  to  do  it 
myself— I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  one  or  two  plans  sometimes  answer.  First, 
put  a  definite  object  before  them.  Do  not  ask  for  general  subscriptions  for  all  kinds 
of  things.  Some  men  are  differently  constituted  to  others,  but  put  a  definite  object 
before  them,  and  you  will  very  likely  get  what  you  want.  Take  a  rural  deanery :  if 
a  persistent  effort  was  made  to  show  that  deanery  wanted  so  many  more  clergymen — 
mind  you,  fix  your  number — the  people  would  really  give  much  more  readily  than 
they  would  if  you  were  appealing  for  something  which  had  not  a  definite  object 
I  find  another  plan  answers  very  well.  You  cannot  expect  a  man  to  say — I  will  sub- 
scribe ;£'5,  or  £7Q^  or  ;^i  a  year  indefinitely.  Make  a  start,  and  say  to  him,  "  Will 
you  give  me  so  much  for  five  years  ?  "  Then  you  get  a  good  start.  At  the  end  of 
the  five  years  you  are  on  a  different  platform.  See  what  happened  in  a  northern 
town  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted.  A  number  of  gentlemen  had  a  meeting 
together  to  talk  over  Church  matters.  We  said  that  in  that  particular  town  there 
was  not  nearly  enough  clergy.  The  town  has  growm  very  rapidly,  and  we  did  noi 
know  what  was  to  be  done.  We  put  our  heads  together,  and  we  said,  "  Let  us  s«e 
whether  for  five  years  we  cannot  stagt  with  a  full  staff  of  clergy."  Without  the 
slightest  difficulty  we  got  jf  800  to  meet  the  expenses  of  eight  curates.  We  set  to 
work  instantly,  and  apportioned  them  among  the  parish  churches  and  other  churches, 
according  to  the  population.  That  work  went  on  for  five  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  five  years  the  men  who  had  subscribed  were  quite  willing  to  go 
on  subscribing,  and  the  result  has  been  that  there  have  been  four  or  five  cfaurcbes 
built  since  that  scheme  was  tried.  We  have  tried  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  a  new 
plan,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  it  answer*  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  done 
generally* 

You  will  find,  if  you  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade — you  would  think  that  would  be 
the  last  place  you  would  go  to  for  Church  business — you  can  rc^ster  yourselves  as  an 
association  if  you  get  about  a  dozen  people  to  join  you,  and  you  are  liable  for  £\ 
apiece,  and  you  become  an  incorporated  company.  We  are  incorporated.  With  the 
bishop  at  our  head  I  and  the  others  are  incorporated  as  the  Carlisle  Diocesan  Trust 
and  Finance  Association,  and  if  people  like  to  give  money  we  can  dispense  it.  It  is 
carried  on  by  the  bishop  for  the  shareholders.  All  are  shareholders,  but  there  are  no 
profits.  It  is  simply  a  scheme  by  which,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  we  are  incor- 
porated, and  can  hold  land,  money,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  will  answer  very  well ;  in 
fact,  I  know  it  will,  because  twenty  years  ago  I  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  a 
predsely  similar  society  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  I  saw  from  the  report  wbkfa 
was  placed  in  my  hand  the  other  day  that  money  has  come  in  most  rapidly,  and  that 
they  collect  much  cheaper  than  they  used  to  do.  All  the  societies  in  the  diocese  are 
mixed  up  in  this,  and  they  accept  money  from  anybody  for  any  particular  purpose 
that  it  is  sent  for,  but  they  also  say,  '*  Send  us  a  sum  of  money  unappropriated,  and 
we  will  deal  with  it  in  the  best  way  we  can  with  the  aid  of  the  bishop,'*  In  the 
unappropriated  part,  irrespective  of  the  other  moneys  dealt  with  by  the  company,  we 
had  no  less  than  ;f  1,157  received  for  the  benefit  of  the  diocese.  I  will  place  the 
papers  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  so  that  any  gentleman  who  desires  to  do  so  may 
see  how  the  thing  works.    I  can  answer  for  it  that  in  Chester  it  has  been  a  great 
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success.     I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  success  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  in  other  dioceses. 


(3)  Method  and  Proportion  in  the  Allocation  of  Offertories 
AND  Subscriptions,  with  a  view  to  the  Needs  of  the  Parish, 
THE  Diocese,  and  the  Church  at  Large. 

The  Ven.    Robert    Long,   Archdeacon   of  Auckland,  Rector 

of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Sunderland. 

My  subject  is  method  and  proportion  in  the  allocation  of  offertories  and  subscriptions  with 
a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  parish,  the  di6cese,  and  the  Church  at  large.  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  if  we  are  to  have  in  any  d^ee  the  amount  of  means  at  our  disposal 
which  is  necessary  for  all  the  great  works  of  God  that  need  to  be  done,  there  must  be 
a  more  regular,  systematic,  and  proportionate  method  of  giving  than  has  yet  prevailed 
in  our  Church.  To  a  very  great  extent — I  suppose  there  is  no  question  about  it- 
people  give  by  impulse.  They  pass  along  the  street  and  they  see  a  poor  blind  man> 
by  the  wayside  begging,  and  their  sympathies  are  moved — and  whose  sympathies  would - 
not  be  moved  by  the  sight  ? — and  the  half-crown  comes  forth  and  is  given  and  forgotten,, 
and  very  possibly  the  blind  man  proceeds  to  spend  it  in  the  next  public-house.  It  is- 
simply  the  impulse  of  the  moment  which  decided  the  person  to  give. his  charity. 
Surely  we  want  to  have  some  principle  which  is  to  guide  us.  We  want  to  know  what 
amount  of  that  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  us  should  be  given  back  to  Him. 
The  principle  which  we  have  to  decide  is  what  should  be  the  proportion  first  of  all 
which  we  ought  to  give  to  God.  Years  ago,  some  of  those  who  are  listening  to  me 
may  remember  it,  there  existed  a  society,  I  think  it  was  called  the  Systematic 
Beneficent  Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  the  need  of  considering  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
such  plan  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred.  A  certain  rich  merchant — a  most  liberal 
man ;  he  has  now,  I  believe,  gone  to  his  rest — bad  ten  thousand  pounds  which  he 
wished  to  give  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  his  first  thought  was  to  distribute  his  gift 
amongst  some  of  the  existing  societies,  one  thousand  pounds  to  one  object  and  one 
thousand  pounds  to  another,  until  he  got  through  the  ten  thousand,  when  it  struck 
him  there  would  be  a  better  way  of  distributing  the  money,  a  way  in  which  it  might 
be  made  more  productive  if,  instead  of  doing  that,  he  appointed  some  clergyman  at  a 
regular  stipend  to  go  about  the  country  and  stir  up  the  minds  of  Christian  people  by 
getting  them  to  realize  the  great  importance  of  systematic  giving  to  the  cause  of  God, 
so  the  Systematic  Beneficent  Society  was  inaugurated,  which  went  on  for  several 
years.  I  remember  attending  one  or  two  of  its  meetings,  which  were  of  a  very 
enthusiastic  kind,  but  I  am  afraid  the  society  is  defunct.  Now  I  think  that  the 
principle  which  that  society  was  intended  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  Church  is 
not  receiving  at  the  present  time  from  us,  as  members  of  the  Church,  the  attention 
which  it  ought  to  receive.  There  is  no  question — as  has  well  been  said  several  times 
to-day — about  the  fact  that  our  poorer  brethren  do  give  far  more  in  proportion  to  their 
means  than  do  the  rich.  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  as  a  rule,  the  pence  of  the  poor  given 
to  the  cause  of  charity  do  form  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  income  than  the 
pounds  of  the  rich.  I  was  very  much  surprised  when,  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  my  lot 
to  go  to  live  in  the  North,  to  find  what  a  very  large  number  of  pence  were  continually 
week  by  week  being  dropped  into  the  offertory  plates  in  our  church.  I  live  at  present 
in  the  town  of  Sunderland,  with  a  population  of  about  170,000,  where  our  people  are 
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mainly  engaged  with  one  industry,  that  of  shipbuilding,  and  a  large  number  of  our  men 
are  employed  in  the  shipyards.  We  have  in  Sunderland  an  excellent  Infinnary,  of 
which  our  people  are  very  justly  proud.  Last  year  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  instituticHi 
was  about  ;f  10,000,  and  of  that  amount  no  less  than  one  half  (jf  5,000)  was  contribated 
by  poor  working  men.  Vou  ask  how  it  was  that  so  large  a  sum  as  that  could  have 
been  provided.  It  was  simply  in  this  way :  that  every  man  in  the  shipjrards  and 
every  man  working  in  any  of  the  yards  connected  with  them,  gave  every  week  the  sum  of 
one  penny.  It  is  given  regularly  and  S3rstematically,  given  freely  and  gladly.  The 
men  know  well  what  is  the  great  benefit  of  the  institution  to  which  they  are  giving, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  amount  of  their  contributions  has  been  growing  and  growing 
until  last  year  it  reached  ;f  5,000. 

Well  would  it  \yt  if  only  the  same  principle  could  be  infused  into  the  mind> 
generally  of  our  Churchpeople,  for  we  should  6nd  that  there  was  a  much  larger 
amount  forthcoming  for  all  the  great  needs  of  our  Church  at  the  present  time. 
Whatever  may  be  the  difierence  of  views  upon  other  points  by  Churchpeople,  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be — I  am  sure  there  ought  not  to  be^any  doubt,  if  we  follow  the 
teaching  of  S.  Paul,  about  the  duty  of  giving  weekly  to  the  cause  of  God  of  what 
He  has  given  us.  I  have  indeed  l^en  surprised  in  looking  back  to  the  reports  of  the 
earlier  Church  Congresses,  when  this  subject  of  giving  occupied  a  very  prominent 
position,  to  notice  how,  when  first  of  all  the  subject  of  a  weekly  offertory  formed  one 
of  the  subjects  of  del^ate,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  S])eak  with  bated  breath  upon 
the  subject.  Speakers  apologized  for  advocating  this  as  the  only  way  in  which,  after 
Chnrcb  rates  had  1)een  done  away  with,  the  needs  of  the  Church  were  to  l^e  met,  and 
there  was  great  questioning  in  their  minds,  and  still  more  evidently  in  the  minds  of 
those  whom  they  addressed,  whether  this  plan  would  meet  with  general  approval. 
However,  now,  I  think  we  may  say  that,  generally  sf)eaking,  such  objections  are  at 
an  end.  There  are,  I  have  1)een  told  since  I  came  here,  m.any  countr)*  drorcfaes  in 
which  at  present  the  weekly  offertory  does  not  exist,  but  so  far  as  the  North  of  Eng- 
land is  concerned— certainly  that  part  of  it  in  which  I  am  now  placed — I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  church  in  which  the  offertory  is  not  a  regular  institution.  I  know 
there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  are  already  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  substance  regularly,  but  I  think  the  number  might  be  very  largely 
increased.  I  well  remember  how  in  one  parish  with  which  I  was  connected,  when 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  Council  was  being  taken  with  reference  to  this  subject,  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  sitting  very  quietly,  when  applied  to  for  his  opinion,  replied, 
**  If  everybody's  experience  is  like  my  own,  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  well  to 
adopt  the  plan.  I  always  give  a  shilling — ne\'er  more  and  never  less — therefore,  the 
oftener  you  have  an  offertory  the  better  will  it  be  for  you,  so  Hmt  as  I  am  concerned.'* 
I  believe  that  tJbere  is  very  much  truth  in  that.  Men  give  because  they  are  asked  to 
give,  not  l)ecattse  they  have  a  definite  principle  on  which  to  give. 

I  confess  that  our  Ngnconformist  brethren  do  very  much  more  than  we  do  in 
adopting  this  method  of  systematic  giving  to  the  cause  of  God.  I  waa  speaking  to 
a  prominent  Nonconfonnist  minister,  of  a  not  very  rich  congregation,  not  long  since, 
who  told  me  that  his  people  had  come  together  in  conferenee  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  decided  that  they  must  have  a  certain  sum  weekly  to  keep  their 
machinery  going,  and  they  had  resolved  on  giving  proportionately  to  their  means« 
and  had  instituted  the  weekly  offertoiy  for  the  purpose.  I  enquired  if  they  had 
obtained  the  required  amount,  and  he  replied  "Yes,  and  these  last  two  or  three 
Sundays  a  good  deal  more.  My  leading  people  have  been  away  for  their  holiday,  and 
now  on  their  return  they  are  giving  additional  sums  to  make  up  for  thrir  absence.*' 
I  think  that  is  an  example  which  might  very  well  be  followed.     My  friend  went  on  to 
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say  that  there  was  only  one  instance  in  which  the  plan  had  failed.  A  certain  gentle* 
man  whose  wealth  had  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  had  commenced  to  give 
systematically  a  certain  liberal  proportion  of  his  income ;  and  finding  that  his  gifts 
for  charitable  purposes  remained  stationary,  though  he  had  become  very  rich,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  asking  why  it  was  that  the  amounts  of  his  gifts  had  not  increased 
proiK)rtionately  to  what  he  knew  to  be  his  wealth,  and  the  answer  was,  "  When 
first  I  commenced  business,  I  resolved  to  give  one-tenth  of  my  profits;  but  as 
my  profits  increased,  this  sum  became  so  Urge  that  I  felt  that  it  was  really  too  much 
for  me  to  give."  He  was  willing  to  give  to  God  the  tithe  of  his  profits  when  his 
income  was  small,  but  when  God  gave  him  a  richer  blessing  in  the  multiplication  of 
his  store,  he  declined  to  give  back  to  God  in  proportion  to  His  gifts,  because  it  would 
be  too  much  to  give  to  Him  to  Whom  he  owed  it  all. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  allocation  of  Church  offertories.     We  have  to  depend 
very  much  for  this  upon  our  good  friends,  the  churchwardens,  who  are  sometimes 
somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with  in  this  matter.     They  consider  that  they  have  the  first 
claim  upon  the  Church  funds.      Charity  begins,  they  say,  at  home,  and  they  must 
obtain  from  the  offertories,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  needful  to  provide  that  the 
worship  of  God  is  duly  maintained.     There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  is  done.     In 
some  cases  the  churchwardens  desire  that  offertories  should  be  handed  over  to  one 
general  fund,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  first  of  all,  the  Church  expenses  must  be 
met,  and  then  what  remains  over  may  be  divided  by  them  amongst  the  several 
parochial  or  diocesan  or  missionary  objects  which  they  wish  to  assist.     There  is  another 
plan,  by  which  the  churchwardens  claim  that  every  week  a  certain  amount  should  be 
handed  over  to  them  out  of  the  offertory,  and  the  rest  devoted  to  some  special  purpose  ; 
and  so  if  there  is  a  collection  for  some  special  object,  a  certain  sum  out  of  it  is  to  be 
given  to  the  churchwardens.      However  much  personally  I  may  dislike  this,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  real  objection  if  only  it  be  known  beforehand  that  there  is  to 
l)e  this  deduction.      But  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  not  known.     Not  long 
ago  I  was  asked  to  preach  in  a  certain  church  for  a  particular  charity.     I  did  so» 
and  endeavoured  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  charity  as  strongly  as  I  could.      In 
the  course  of  the  next  week  I  met  the  churchwarden,   and  asked  him  how  much 
they  had  been  able  to  give  to  the  charity.     "Oh,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  "  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  very  little ; "  and  on  my  inquiring  why  so,  he  replied,  "  We 
must  take  our  share  first  out  of  the  offertory."    That  share  was  a  very  large  one,  for  a 
great  deal  of  money  at  that  particular  church  was  spent  on  the  choir.     Now,  if  such 
an  arrangement  as  that  is  made,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  very  plainly  stated,  so  that 
everybody  may  understand,  and  especially  the  preacher  in  advocating  the  cause  of  a. 
charity,  that  this  deduction  is  to  be  made. 

I  think  that  in  allocating  our  offertories,  there  should  be,  as  has  been  already  stated*, 
some  distinct  provision  made  for  the  respective  wants  of  the  parish,  [the  diocese,  and 
the  Church  at  large ;  that  there  should  be,  say,  one  Sunday's  offertory  in  the  month 
given  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  for  some  parochial  need  ;  on  one  Sunday  or  two,  as 
necessity  requires,  it  may  be  given  to  the  churchwardens'  expenses ;  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  to  some  home  or  foreign  missions  society ;  and  on  the  fifth  Sunday,  when  there 
is  one,  to  one  of  those  diocesan  purposes  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  There 
are,  in  most  dioceses,  diocesan  funds  of  a  more  or  less  similar  kind  to  that  which  has 
been  brought  before  us.  In  the  diocese  of  Durham  last  year,  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  parish  which  did  not  have  an  offertory  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  bishop  in 
aid  of  our  diocesan  fund,  and  the  amount  of  those  offertories  was  between  £l^X)  and 
;£8oo,  in  addition  to  some  ;f  1,600  received  from  subscriptions  and  donations  during 
the  year.    We  need  to  have  some  fund  of  this  kind  if  we  are  to  meet  our  special 
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diocesan  needs.  We  want,  for  instance,  to  provide  additional  ciergjr.  The  Eocle- 
tsiastical  Commissioners  tell  us  that  they  have  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  their  supplies, 
and  have  no  longer  the  means  of  providing  the  endowments  for  which  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  to  them  in  the  past,  and  if  we  are  to  continue  Church  extension, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done,  except  by  the  establishment  of  these  diocesan  funds. 
Let  me  end  by  Saying  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  if  we  are  to  procure  the 
funds  needed  for  all  these  works,  it  must  be  by  raising  the  standard  of  benevolence ; 
and  that,  as  I  humbly  believe,  will  be  by  realizing  that  what  we  have  is  not  our  own, 
but  is  given  us  by  God,  and  that  one  day  we  must  give  an  account  to  Him  of  how 
we  have  employed  it. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  A.  WiNNiFRlTH,  Rector  of  Mariansleigh, 

South    Molton. 

As  a  man  of  the  west — a  Devonshire  man — I  have  been  pleased  all  this  week  to  see 
the  great  number  of  the  men  of  the  east  speaking  at  the  Congress,  and  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that  in  many  cases  they  have  been  **  wise  men  from  the  east."    Still,  we 
of  the  west  can  speak  on  a  subject  which  goes  to  our  heart  such  as  the  subject  of  our 
discussion  this  afternoon.     I  am  sorry  to  see  so  few  taking  an  interest  in  this,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  possible  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Church.     I  have 
just  come  from  the  Victoria  Hall,  where  there  is  a  great  crowd  listening  to  professors 
who  are  advocating  the  spending  of  the  largest  sums  possible  in  churches  on  art  and 
music.     They  have  quite  forgotten  about  this  meeting,  and  have  not  considered,  it 
would  seem,  how  we  are  to  support  the  clergy  who  are  to  regulate  matters  of  art  and 
music  in  our  churches.     I  wisn  to  say  one  word  on  the  first  branch  of  our  subject — 
*'  the  union  of  small  benefices."    There  are  many  such  in  this  diocese — many  have  a 
population  of  less  than  two  hundred,  some  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  while  a 
few  have  a  population  of  less  than  fifty.     Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  in  these  parishes 
there  have  been  Nimrods — men   fond   of  hunting?    In  North   Devon   we  had  a 
number   of  them   in    past   times.      One   or  two  were  extremely  famous,   but  the 
hunting  parson  is  fast  and  properly  dying  out.     There  is  not  only  the  Nimrod  class, 
but  there  are  also  the  Ramrod  and  Fishing-rod  classes.     Can  you  wonder  that  in 
these  parishes  the  clergyman  is  compelled  to  kill  time  with  the  ^n,  or  with  fishing, 
or  with  other  amusements  ?    He  cannot  there  be  perpetually  fishmg  for  men.     In  a 
parish  with  forty  or  fifty  houses,  if  he  visited  every  day,  he  would  soon  wear  out  his 
welcome.     What  am  I  obliged,  therefore,  to  do  to  pass  the  time  in  a  small  parish  ? 
I  find  other  work  Without,  at  the  same  time  always  finding  other  income.     I  take 
upon  myself  such  duties  as  those  of  honorary  secretary  of  the  Additional  Curates' 
Society  and  Church  Defence  Association  in  South  Molton  Deanery.     I  thank  Lovd 
Cross  heartily  for  advocating  the  former  good  society.     I  have  been  able  to  advocate 
its  claims,  and  have  been  the  means  of  getting  collections  every  year  in  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  twenty-five  parishes  of  the  deanery.    Then  I  do  some  teaching,  for  I  have 
a   living   which,   like  many  with  very  small   populations,   is  not   a  living,   but  a 
"  starving,"  for  it  is  much  under  £200,    Teaching,  however,  enables  me  to  live  more 
comfortably  than  some  of  my  poorer  brethren.     I  paid  my  predecessor,  who  retired 
under  the  first  Incumbents'  Resignation  Act,  more  than  one-third  of  the  income. 
Now  I  pay  out  on  various  objects  upwaids  of  £^j  and  I  am  left  with  V>mething 
like  ;f  80   or  ;f90,  so  that  I  speak  feelingly  on   this  subject.      The  first  thing  I 
recommend  is  the  union  of  small  benefices.     I  know  many  parishes  where  they  might 
be  advantageously  united,  but  you  must  wait  for  dead  men's  shoes  before  you  can  d() 
that.     Then  you  must  arrange  with  patrons,  or  be  related  to  them,  which  is  very 
necessary  sometimes.     Patrons  have  diverse*  views  and  interests,  and  before  yon  can 
unite  benefices  you  must  unite  the  patrons,  and  I  see  very  great  difficulty  in  doing 
that.    That  part  of  the  work,  therefore,  is  being  done  very  slowly  indeed.     Next  I 
come  to  the  .second  division,  *'  the  provision  of  new  endowments,  and  of  adequate 
incomes  for  incumbents  and  assistant  clergy ^    I  emphasize  the  words  *^  assistant 
clergy ,"  for  I  sympathize  with  them.     Although  I  am  an  incumbent  I  feel  very  stroi^ly 
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for  the  assistant  clergy  who  arc  not  able  to  live  as  I  can.  The  humble  but  very 
energetic  secretary  of  the  Curates'  Augmentation  Society  (Rev.  J.  R.  Humble)  could 
tell  you  things  that  would  make  your  blood  curdle  in  connection  with  the  poverty  of 
the  assistant  clergy.  As  I  knew  him  in  the  North,  he  will,  I  think,  allow  me  to 
speak  of  him  thus.  Then,  if  you  go  to  Sir  W.  Paget  Bowman,  the  secretary  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy  Corporation,  or  to  Dr.  Pigott,  secretary  of  the  Poor  Clergy 
Corporation,  they  would  tell  you  things  about  the  beneficed  as  well  as  unbeneficed 
clergy  that  would  pierce  you  to  the  heart.  We  are  put  to  shame  in  this  respect  by 
the  Wesieyans  and  other  denominations.  They  take  care  that  the  minister  who 
ministers  to  them  is  amply  paid.  Does  the  Church  of  England  always  take  care  to 
do  that  ?  I  fear  not.  But  what  has  been  done  ?  The  two  archbishops  of  our  Church 
have  set  a  noble  example.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gives  ^50  to  meet  the 
first  ;^50  raised  by  an  incumbent  to  initiate  an  augmentation  scheme  in  his  diocese, 
and  we  know  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  has  set  aside  a  considerable  part  of  his 
income  towards  the  same  object.  Several  of  the  bishops  in  their  dioceses  nave  given 
something  from  their  incomes,  and  have  helped  similar  schemes.  The  House  of 
Laymen  and  the  Diocesan  Conferences  have  discussed  this  subject,  and  come  to  very 
wise  and  sensible  resolutions.  But  very  often  these  resolutions  remain  on  paper  only. 
Do  we  not  know  that  it  is  so?  Four  years  ago  I  was  elected  a  member  of  a 
committee  for  a  very  useful  purpose,  but  we  have  not  met  yet !  It  is  not  right  that 
these  resolutions  should  remain  on  paper  and  go  no  further.  Let  us  do  what  we 
propose.  These  little  country  parishes  are  too  poor  to  do  what  is  required  of  them. 
As  to  Easter  offerings,  the  people  in  some  of  them  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  give 
their  clergyman  any  real  help  through  them.  We  have  in  Exeter  one  or  two  diocesan 
funds  to  which  we  can  go  for  assistance,  but  there  is  a  binding  condition  which 
prohibits  many  of  us  from  applying.  We  must  find  the  first  ;f  100.  Where  is  it  to 
come  from  ?  From  our  incomes  ?  We  have  not  got  it.  We  cannot  beg  it.  We 
have  begged  for  so  many  objects,  and  we  are  ashamed  to  beg  for  ourselves.  As 
members  of  the  Congress,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  get  the  subject  ventilated  and 
the  conditions  changed.  If  I  should  have  jf  100  offered  me,  I  could  soon  obtain  a 
second  ;f  100,  and  go  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  and  get  another  ;f200.  I  did  that 
twice  about  seven  years  ago,  but  some  of  the  authorities  think  I  did  enough  then. 
I  should  like  to  repeat  the  operation,  and  show  others  how  to  do  it.  Some  of  the 
richest  clergy  may  give  as  the  bishops  have  done.     But  the  laity  especially  must 

five,  for  there  is  money,  if  we  can  only  get  it.  There  is  plenty  of  money  in  England, 
'ou  want  to  find  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  make  them  sympathize,  as  it  is  their 
duty,  with  the  poor  clergy  in  the  present  day.  See  how  much  is  lost  in  collecting 
money.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  tne  Church  should  put  herself  right.  How  many 
officers  are  paid  for  collecting  a  great  variety  of  Church  funds,  as  the  Church  Times 
has  pointed  out.     They  should  l^  all  collected  in  one  fund. 


Hon.  Evelyn  Hubbard,  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

I  HAD  not  any  intention  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  Congress,  but  in  the  discussion 
one  or  two  ideas  have  occurred  to  me  which  may  be  of  value.  I  confess  that  in  my 
opinion  the  managers  of  the  Congress  have  to-day  made  a  great  tactical  mistake.  I 
consider  this  subject  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  it  put  down  for  discussion  at  the  Victoria  Hall.  I 
wish  to  make  one  explanation  on  behalf  of  the  Additional  Curates  Societv.  I  do  not 
think  the  position  is  quite  so  bad  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  speecn  of  Viscount 
Cross.  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  thought  that  our  subscriptions  have  failed,  as  might 
be  inferred,  to  the  extent  of  ;^  10,000  as  compared  with  our  receipts  last  year.  The 
subscribers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  contributions  thev  have  made  in  such  bad  times. 
The  bulk  of  the  falling  off  is  in  legacies,  and  although  we  want  subscriptions  very 
badly,  and  I  hope  nobody  will  refrain  from  sending  them,  I  thought  that  fact  ought 
to  be  made  known.  On  the  questio;i  of  getting  in  money,  which  is  the  practical  thing, 
I  think  it  is  not  so  much  apathy  and  slackness,  but  ignorance,  that  is  the  difficulty. 
If  the  people  really  knew  the  want,  the  money  would,  I  believe,  be  forthcoming.  I 
think  those  who  have  the  organization  of  the  various  societies  which  collect  money 
should  set  about  it  in  a  more  sjrstematic  and  thorough  way  than  has  yet  been  done. 
Those  of  us  who  are  conversant  with  this  subject  know  how  in  many  rural  parishes 
the  pence  which  have  been  already  alluded  to,  the  working  men's  pence,  are  not  forth- 
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coming.  It  is  because  the  working  men  have  an  absolutely  wrong  idea  of  the  basis- 
on  which  the  Church  stands.  I  was  speaking  in  a  country  parish,  and  a  working  man  got 
up  and  said,  *'  Why  should  I  support  the  Church?  Why  should  we  pay  for  a  Church  t(«- 
which  we  do  not  belunp  ?  "  I  said,  '*  My  friend,  you  are  making  an  absolute  mistake. 
You  do  not  pay  a  farthing  to  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  only  thing  which,  ficom- 
your  cradle  to  your  grave,  you  get  for  nothing."  Although  he  did  not  tell  me  so,  L 
saw  that  he  entertained  very  grave  doubts  as  to  my  veracity.  There  is  an  impression 
among  the  poorer  classes  that  they  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Church.  I 
exhibited  to  the  working  man  to  whom  I  have  referred,  the  Budget  of  the  year,  and 
I  challenged  him  to  find  in  the  estimates  a  single  farthing  which  was  to  go  to  the 
Church,  yet  I  am  fully  convinced  he  went  away  still  with  the  idea  that  the  Church  b 
kept  up  out  of  his  hard-earned  wages.  Systematic  collectors  in  the  smaller  villages 
might  do  a  great  deal.  I  think  still  more  might  be  extracted  from  the  poorer  classes, 
and  from  the  more  educated  classes  too,  if  we  have  a  little  more  variety  of  appeal.  1 
cannot  help  saying  this,  that  living  in  a  country  parish  and  having  the  same  person 
preach  to  you  Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  appeals  he  makes  fall  gradually  upon  duller 
ears.  You  get  to  know  even  the  turn  of  his  phraseology,  and  his  appeals  no  loiter 
move  you  as  they  did  at  first.  If  there  could  be  in  our  Church  some  order  of  preadiing 
friais  or  regular  licensed  preachers,  either  lay  or  clerical,  to  go  round  and  relieve 
the  parish  clergyman,  to  whom  preaching  two  sermons  each  Sunday  is  a  very  onerous 
buraen,  it  would  import  fresh  blood  and  some  new  ideas,  and  their  appeals  would 
have  better  results.  My  last  suggestion  I  would  preface  with  an  anecdote.  At  a 
certain  church  a  noble  marquis  happened  to  sit  next  to  a  tradesman  to  whom  be  wa^v 
known  by  sight.  The  time  for  the  collection  was  drawing  nigh.  The  marquis  toc^ 
half-a-crown  out  of  his  pocket  and  put  it  down  beside  his  Prayer-book.  The  trades* 
man  thought  he  would  go  one  better,  and  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  sovereign  and 
put  it  beside  his  Prayer-book.  The  marquis  took  out  another  half-crown  and  put  it 
down.  The  tradesman  felt  again  in  his  pocket,  produced  a  sovereign,  and  put  it 
down.  The  marquis  rummag^  his  pockets,  and,  after  some  trouble,  extracted  a  third 
half  crown.  This  went  on  till  the  marquis  had  exhausted  his  stock,  which  amounted 
to,  I  think,  five  half-crowns.  The  tradesman  had  put  down  his  five  sovereigns,  and 
when  the  offertory  bag  came  to  the  end  of  the  pew  he  gathered  up  the  whok  of  his 
five  sovereigns  and  put  them  in  the  bag.  Ihe  marquis  looked  at  him,  and  then 
took  up  his  original  half-crown,  put  it  in  the  ofTertorv  bag,  and  returned  the  others  to 
his  pocket.  I  mention  this  merely  because  I  think  this  question  of  offertories  should 
be  carefully  considered,  and  I  should  like  to  see  a  central  conference  of  clergymen 
and  laymen — perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the  clergymen — on  the  subject  as  to 
which  system  pays  best :  collecting  in  bags,  or  in  plates  ? 


Colonel  R.  Williams,  Dorchester. 

I  ALSO  had  no  intention  of  saying  anything  this  afternoon,  but  one  or  two  remarks 
have  been  made  on  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  First  with  reference  to  what  was 
stated  in  Canon  Awdry*s  interesting  paper  about  the  union  of  benefices.  I  know 
something  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  the  matter.  We  have  tried  it  in  the  Diocese  of 
Salisbury,  and  I  am  aware  that  the  difficulty  of  private  patronage  which  he  mentioned 
is  a  very  real  one  indeed.  I  hope  it  will  become  less  real,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  realization  that  Church  Patronage  is  a  trust,  and  that  men  will  use  that  trust 
with  a  higher  sense  of  its  responsibility.  As  to  the  re -arrangement  of  rural  deaneries, 
we  have  heard  a  description  of  some ;  but  our  rural  deanery  consists  of  fourteen 
parishes,  and  the  centre  is  an  isolated  spot  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  three  miles  from  any 
of  the  parishes,  so  that  there  is  not  much  cohesion.  Increased  spiritual  life,  increased 
corporate  life,  would  come  from  the  greater  use  of  the  rural  deanery,  and  the  more 
frequent  gathering  of  clergymen  to  take  counsel  together.  I  hope  we  shall  see  some- 
thing done,  if  possible,  towards  the  re-arrangement  of  rural  deaneries.  I  wish  to  say 
also  one  word  as  to  Viscount  Cross's  Board  of  Finance.  In  Salisbury  we  have  got  the 
same  thing,  but  with  a  difference.  We  have  a  Board  of  Finance  incorporated  under 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  can  hold  trusts  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  and  the  difference 
between  it  and  Lord  Cross's  is  in  our  favour,  as  every  rural  deanery  is  represented  on 
the  council,  and  as  the  council  meets  quarterly  and  sends  up  representatives  to  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Finance,  every  part  of  the  diocese  feels  an  interest 
in  the  finance  of  the  diocese.     Moreover,  we  collect  the  money  for  all  the  diocesan 
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societies.  We  have  a  paper  which  is  sent  out  to  ask  subscriptions  for  the  four  diocesan 
societies,  which  has  a  hftn  column,  headed  the  Diocesan  Church  Fund.  If  anybody 
likes  to  give  their  money,  not  to  any  particular  society,  that  money  is  allocated  to  the 
society  which  needs  it  most  or  divided  equally  among  all  the  four  societies.  I  wish  to 
say  one  word  more  in  reference  to  the  collection  of  the  offertory,  I  wish  to  enter  my 
protest,  as  strong  as  I  can  make  it,  against  the  habit  in  some  churches  of  giving  a 
)>art  of  the  collection  made  for  a  particular  purpose  to  another  purpose.  I  do  not 
care  under  what  pretence  it  is  done.  I  do  not  care  whether  notice  has  or  has  not  been 
given.  I  say  it  is  a  disgrace  that  money  collected  for  a  society  is  given  to  something 
else.  Do  not  ask  a  man  to  come  and  preach  for  a  particular  society,  and  then  tell 
him  you  are  going  to  deduct  £^  off  the  collection  to  pay  for  your  new  stove,  as  I  have 
heard  it  done.  Hy  all  manner  of  means  have  weekly  offertories.  We  do  not  have 
them  in  my  church,  but  I  think  every  village  should  have  them.  I  think  the  country 
people  are  perhaps  at  first  a  little  confused,  but  they  will  soon  get  out  of  that.  What 
we  need  in  the  church  is  systematic  giving.  Let  the  clergy  set  before  the  people  the 
needs  of  the  church  for  warming,  lighting,  music,  and  so  on.  Make  definite  collections 
for  definite  objects,  and  tell  the  people  straight  out  if  they  do  not  give  the  means  they 
cannot  have  these  things.  If  they  do  not  give  enough  for  the  warming  of  the  church 
let  them  go  without  a  fire  next  Sunday.  Again  I  protest  against  the  notion  that  the 
clergy  and  churchwardens  are  the  fit  persons  to  decide  where  the  offerings  of  the 
congregation  are  to  go.  If  I  knew  that  was  done  that  would  shut  up  my  pockets  at 
once.  If  a  society  commends  itself  to  me,  I  would  like  to  help  that  society.  Those 
who  give  have  preferences.  It  is  right  to  let  the  people  know  what  they  are  giving  to. 
Let  them  give  to  the  societies  which  they  like  themselves,  and  do  not  take  the  money 
from  that  and  give  it  to  other  things,  i)erhaps  to  something  of  which  they  do  not 
altogether  approve. 


H.  Foard  Harris,  Esq.,  Worthing. 

I  HAVE  only  two  remarks  to  make  on  the  practical  question  of  raising  money.  One 
has  not  been  referred  to  to-day.  When  in  a  new  district  a  church  is  built,  a  sum 
of  ;f  3,000  is  bound  to  be  raised  in  order  to  provide  an  endowment  for  that  Church. 
That  produces  only  ;f  90  a  year.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  a  vicar  has  to  do  is  to 
find  out  some  other  way  of  raising  means  to  provide  himself  with  an  income,  instead 
of  giving  all  his  energies  to  the  care  of  the  parish.  That  is  not  as  it  should  be.  It 
lies  in  tne  bishop's  power  to  alter  this  state  of  things.  The  bishops  stand  on  this 
platform  and  say  that  no  vicar  ought  to  have  an  income  of  less  than  ;f  200  a  year.  I 
think,  therefore,  they  should  see  that  no  new  church  is  consecrated  unless  tne  vicar 
has  that  sum  to  start  with.  It  can  be  easily  done.  When  the  building  is  going  on, 
before  the  church  is  opened,  money  can  be  raised,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
raise  money  afterwards  for  maintenance.  The  other  remark  I  wish  to  make  is  in 
reference  to  a  matter  which  has  been  referred  to  to-day  in  the  admirable  paper  read 
by  Archdeacon  Long,  on  the  subject  of  having  a  local  fund  in  rural  parishes,  for  the 
increase  of  the  vicar  s  income,  and  a  collection  once  a  year  in  the  cnurch,  to  aid  in 
establishing  the  fund.  It  is  an  admirable  idea.  I  never  heard  it  stated  before  on  a 
public  platform,  but  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  I  have  advocated  it  for  some  years  in 

frivate,  and  in  the  two  places  where  it  has  been  started,  it  has  answered  admirably, 
t  does  not  signify  what  is  the  amount  which  you  raise  at  the  outset.  It  may  be 
only  ten  shillings  to  start  with,  but  the  very  fact  of  your  having  trustees— and  I  would 
make  these  trustees  as  numerous  as  you  reasonably  can,  taking  them  from  all  grades 
in  the  parish — the  very  fact  that  you  have  these,  and  that  they  have  got  a  voice, 
however  small,  in  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  vicar,  will  have  the  effect  of  attracting 
other  sums  to  it,  and  it  will  be  surprising  in  how  short  a  time  the  sum  will  increase 
into  one  which  will,  in  most,  or,  at  all  events,  in  many  cases,  ensure  a  considerable 
increase  of  income  for  the  vicar.  It  is  a  question  which  needs  the  authority  and  the 
support  of  the  bishops.  I  should  like  exceedingly  that  the  bishops  should  ask  the 
incumbents  for  their  a<isistance  in  starting  such  a  fund  in  every  parish  where  needed. 
I  believe  this,  that  it  would  be,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  means  of  increasing 
immensely  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church,  and  may  be,  of  avoiding  what 
in  my  opinion  is  rather  a  disgrace  to  us  Churchmen,  the  necessity  of  the  joining 
togetner  of  livings  for  want  of  funds  to  keep  them  going  separately. 
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The  Rev.  E.  P.   Hebblethwaite,  Vicar  of  Poundstock, 

Stratton. 

Chancellor  Dibdin  brought  forward  in  the  Victoria  Hall  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
scandals  in  connection  with  patronage  was  the  presentation  of  boy  vicars  to  livioes. 
I  have  been  a  vicar  for  five  years,  and  this  year  the  Government  inspector  came  to  ue 
school,  and  when,  to  his  surprise,  I  informed  him  I  was  the  vicar,  he  said,  "  It  is  very 
early  in  your  ministerial  career  to  hold  such  a  (Xtsition,  is  it  not  ? "  So  I  suppose  he 
would  class  me  under  the  head  of  a  boy  vicar.  Why  am  I  there  ?  The  parish  is  seven 
miles  long,  full  of  dissent,  and  so,  very  difficult  to  work,  the  church  is  dilapidated,  the 
vicarage  a  very  poor  one,  and  below  the  level  of  the  churchyard.  The  reason  I  am 
there  is  because  the  living  is  not  worth  having  if  a  man  has  no  private  means,  and 
because  an  older  man  who  had  done  much  work  would  not  care  to  go  there.  As  no 
one  could  be  found  to  take  the  post,  I,  l3eine  a  young  man,  had  the  temerity  to,  and 
have  been,  and  am  trying,  to  augment  the  living  ;  but  for  two  years,  though  offering 
on  my  part  to  advance  £^o  a  year,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  anything  from  the 
diocesan  fund  for  augmenting  poor  livings.  The  reason  that  this  society  caimot  help 
me  is  not  at  all  from  want  of  organization.  The  bishop  and  the  late  bishop  have 
spoken  most  earnestly  on  the  subject ;  the  matter  is  always  brought  before  the 
I3i(x:esan  Conference,  and  a  layman  has  written  to  every  parish  in  the  diocese  to  plead 
for  funds,  but  was  able  only  to  raise  ;^8o.  In  the  diocese  we  raised  ;£'i  50,000  for  the 
cathedral,  but  for  my  poor  living  I  could  get  nothing  from  the  diocese  this  or  last 
year.  So,  though  the  organization  is  quite  complete,  something  more  is  wanted,  and 
It  seems  that  a  special  and  continuous  effort  should  be  made,  and  that  the  question 
of  poor  livings  should  be  the  one  question  for  the  bishops  to  keep  to,  and  that  they 
should  go  about  this  matter,  as  the  Bishop  of  Truro  went  about  the  cathedral,  and 
keep  on  pegging  away,  and  never  let  the  subject  drop,  until  every  parish  in  the 
diocese  is  brought  up  to  £200  a  year.  It  was  by  continually  keeping  to  the  one  point 
of  the  cathedral  that  the  money  was  got  together.  If  the  bishops  do  not  take  the 
matter  up  in  some  such  way  the  people  will  not  respond.  In  my  parish  the  people 
are  agricultural  labourers,  there  is  no  one  of  independent  means,  and,  poor  as  I  am, 
they  feel  I  am  the  richest  person  in  the  place,  and  I  do  not  like  to  ask  them  fm 
money.     I  have  a  collection  in  church  once  a  year,  at  which  I  only  give. 


VICTORIA  HALL. 
Thursday     Evening,     October     iith,      1894 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

MEETING    OF    WORKING     MEN     AND     WORKING 

WOMEN. 

(i)  Church  and  Home. 
(2)  Church  and  State. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Brethren  and  Sisters.— It  is  said  of  the  skylark,  now  soaring  higher  and  higher 
into  the  azure  firmament : 

"  Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit. 
Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven  or  near  it 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art." 
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And  now  returning  to  its  nest  in  the  dewy  cornfield,  that  herein  it  is 

"  True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home." 

Our  subject  to-night  is  Church  and  Home,  Church  and  State.  The  skylark's  nest 
must  be  in  some  field.  Our  homes  as  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  are  by  God's 
mercy  under  the  shadow  of  England's  Church,  the  Church  of  our  fathers,  and  which 
shall  be  by  His  grace  the  Church  of  our  children  and  of  our  children's  children  from 
generation  to  generation.  Ours  is  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  knowing  what  a  free 
and  Christian  home  means  in  a  free  and  Christian  fatherland, 

"  That  emerald  isle  set  in  a  silver  sea." 

The  first  speaker  is  the  Dean  of  Norwich.  We  were  to  have  had  my  dear  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  with  us  to-nicht,  but  for  the  interdict  of  his  medical  adviser. 
But  I  know  well  that  Dean  Lefroy  will  speak  from  his  own  warm  heart  to  ours. 


The  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Lefroy,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

My  Lord  President,  My  Lords,  and  Fellow-Churchmen  akd  Church- 
women, — The  first  idea  that  is  in  my  mind  to-night  is  expressed  by  a  phrase  in  an 
old  song,  and  suggested  by  the  words  that  have  fallen  from  our  beloved  President, 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  "O,  would  I  were  a  bird."  And  the  words  of  the  bishop 
made  me  wish  that  I  were  n  skylark  to  make  my  way  as  speedily  as  possible  to  home 
on  looking  at  such  an  audience  as  this,  which  I  have  the  honour,  privilege,  and 
responsibility  of  addressing.  I  assure  you,  in  all  sincerity,  that  my  first  idea  is  to 
take  refuge  in  ignominious  flight,  but  wherever  I  look  I  am  encompassed  with  the 
thought  that  that  would  be  extremely  diflicult,  for  once  you  get  into  this  building  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  out  of  it. 

Now,  I  have  to  speak  to  you  to-night  about  Church  and  Home,  and  I  am 
impressed  with  the  thought  of  the  difficulty  of  my  subject.  If  it  had  been  Church 
and  State,  I  might  have  re-stated  fragments  of  the  subject  which  I  have  treasured  up, 
or  other  people  have  treasured  up  in  their  innocence,  since  I  spoke  to  them  last  year 
at  Birmingham.     But  to-night  I  am  restricted  to  Church  and  Home. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Church,  let  us  be  perfectly  clear  what  the  Church  is. 
The  Church  is  that  Divine  society  which  Jesus  Christ  instituted  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  to  promote,  to  consolidate,  and  to  perpetuate 
His  work  on  earth.  It  is  a  supernatural  society,  and  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ascended  into  heaven  there  were  societies  for  culture 
and  societies  for  the  government  of  men,  but  all  these  societies  have  passed  away 
except  the  one  that  exists  now,  and  that  is  the  Divine  society  of  the  Cnurch  of  the 
Living  God,  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth.  And  let  me  say  to  you  that  the 
very  first  spot  upon  this  earth  where  the  influence  of  the  message  that  the  Church  has 
to  deliver  is  felt  is  a  man's  home.  But  religion  is  not  real  unless  it  is  borne  by  him 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  life,  in  the  public  highwa>s,  at  the  daily  marts,  on  the 
flags  of  the  Exchange,  and  into  that  most  sacred  spot  known  to  man,  and  given  by 
Gc^  to  man,  that  you  and  I  call  "home,  sweet  home."  It  is  there  the  man  of 
Christ  has  to  promote  all  the  actions,  all  the  thoughts,  and  all  the  wants  of  the  head 
of  the  house  or  of  any  member  of  the  family.  Depend  upon  it,  it  goes  without 
saying,  and  I  think  you  all  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  absolutely  and  indisputably 
true,  that  if  a  man  be  incorporated  into  Christ  by  faith,  if  he  be  member  of  a  Divine 
society,  if  the  spirit  of  God  dwell  in  that  man's  heart,  then  his  home,  beyond  doubt, 
will  be  the  very  first  place  where  the  influence  will  make  itself  felt. 

I  remember  well,  when  dwelling  in  Liverpool,  being  called  upon  in  the  course  of 
my  pastoral  work  to  visit  a  man  who  belonged  to  a  rough  calling ;  he  was  a  butcher. 
He  was  a  hard  man,  he  was  an  intemperate  man,  he  was  a  rough  man,  he  used  bad 
language.  But  I  never  thought  that  that  man  was  entirely  gone.  I  believed  that 
there  was  a  spot  in  that  man,  and  that  if  I  could  only  get  at  that  spot,  the  light  of 
heaven  might  shine  in  upon  him,  and  the  rough  man  would  become  gentle,  and  the 
heart  of  the  man  would  become  tender.  In  the  providence  of  God  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  mortal  disease,  and  I  attended  him  regularly  in  his  illness.  One  day  his  poor 
wife  came  down  the  stairs,  following  me,  and  said,  "What  in  the  world  is  the 
change  that  has  come  over  my  husband?"     I  said,  **  What  is  the  change?"    She 
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said,  "  You  know,  a  fortnight  ago  when  I  went  to  his  bed  to  smooth  his  pillow,  be 
drove  my  hand  away  ;  after  I  had  moistened  his  lips  with  a  little  brandy  to  help  lo 
comfort  him,  it  would  be  perhaps  received  with  curses.  But  now,  when  I  put  my 
hand  near  him,  he  takes  it  and  kisses  it,  and  he  says  '  My  dear,'  and  I  am  amazed  at 
the  chance  which  has  come  over  the  man,  for  he  has  struck  me  many  and  many  a 
time."  I  then  said  to  her,  '*  O,  my  friend,  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  is  working  in  your 
husband.  It  is  the  power  of  the  Living  Christ  has  turned  this  man  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  He  is  preparing  him  for  a  brighter  and 
a  better  world,  and  you  and  I  will  kneel  down  and  thank  God  for  this  wonderful 
change."  And  there  was  the  influence  of  the  Church's  message  upon  that  man's 
home.  And  so,  I  think  I  carry  you  with  roe  when  I  say  home  is  the  very  first  spoi 
on  earth  where  its  religious  influence  is  to  be  felt. 

And  now,  in  speaking  to  you  to-night,  I  want  to  imagine  I  am  addressing  really 
and  truly  hard-working  men  and  women  of  this  ancient  city  of  Exeter.  I  may 
imagine  that  I  am  speaking  to  some  of  those  who  are  representatives  of  the  toilic^ 
masses,  although  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  you  have  no  right  any  longer  to 
monopolise  the  description  given  of  you,  and  that  because  you  are  working  men  or 
women  you  are  therefore  the  only  poor  persons  in  this  place.  Many  of  the  clergy  are 
poor,  under-clerks  are  poor,  men  who  have  to  struggle  to  maintain  a  respectable 
position  in  society  upon  declining  means  are  poor,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
your  member,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  could  have  repeated  to  us  the  noble,  truthful, 
manly,  and  loving  words  that  I  heard  him  using  in  another  place  on  another  subject 
yesterday.  But  I  imagine,  however,  that  I  am  speaking  to  the  really  poor,  and  I  $ay 
this,  that  if  the  really  poor  have  not  Jesus  Christ,  and  do  not  take  the  message  of  the 
Church  to  their  homes,  then  they  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable.  What  have  the 
poor,  the  really  poor,  if  they  have  not  Christ  ?  To  be  sure,  some  poets  have  song 
very  sweetly  of  the  delights  of  poverty,  of  the  sweets  of  indigence,  but  I  have  never 
tasted  them  yet.  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  very  hard  to  think  that  these  poets  are  all 
sincere.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  great  trial  lo  a  man,  for  instance,  to  be  very  poor,  and  to 
have  a  sick  wife  whom  he  must  nurse  all  night,  after  which  he  must  work  all  day  or 
lose  his  employment.  I  think  it  is  a  great  trial  to  a  very  poor  man  to  see  the  diild 
whom  he  dearly  loves,  and  whose  voice  is  the  most  matchless  music  that  can  fall 
upon  his  loving  ear,  wasting  and  pining  i)efore  his  eyes,  and  not  having  means  to 
save  the  child  from  that  death  from  which  it  might  be  saved  if  he  had  the  means.  It 
is  a  terrible  thing  when  death  comes  into  the  poor  man's  house  and  takes  away  the 
delight  of  his  eyes  at  a  stroke.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  him  when  he  carries  the 
(leal  coffin,  and  without  a  single  mourner.  It  is  sad  and  sorrowful,  and  it  presses  home 
upon  me  the  conviction  if  the  really  poor  do  not  get  consolation  by  religion  they  are 
indeed  most  miserable.  Then  I  have  further  thoaght  that  it  was  from  the  ranks  of 
the  poor  that  Jesus  Christ  came,  that  Jesus  Christ  was,  in  all  sincerity  and  truth,  a 
working  man.  And  I  will  be  bound  that  His  work  was  the  be^t  that  was  produced 
in  the  country.  I  will  be  bound,  I  say  it  with  reverence,  that  everything  that 
Carpenter  made  was  in  the  best  conceivable  fashion,  without  a  breach  of  faith  or 
incorrectness,  and  certainly  setting  some  of  our  working  men  an  example  in  relation 
to  the  scamping  of  work.  I  say  all  this  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  would  be  specially  sympathetic  with  those  I  am  now  speaking  to. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  you  and  I  try  to  think  of 
Church  and  Home,  and  the  claim  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  upon  your 
home.  In  the  first  place,  I  ask  that  Jesus  Christ  be  honoured  in  every  home,  by  every 
home  having  its  own  priest,  its  own  altar,  and  its  own  sacriflce.  By  this  I  mean  that 
family  prayer  should  be  as  certainly  and  as  conscientiously  observed  and  offered  in  the 
small  cottage  of  the  poor,  as  in  the  palatial  mansion  of  the  rich.  I  believe  that  it 
ought  to  be  done,  ana  that  in  every  possible  way  we  should  have  praise  ascending  tu 
G<S,  and  the  reading  of  Holy  Scriptures.  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  great  diffi- 
culties in  this  matter  ;  I  know  very  well  that  the  husband  has  to  be  away  in  the 
early  morning,  and  before  the  house  is  astir  ;  I  know  that  the  poor  wife  has  to  prepare 
the  early  meal,  and  to  dress  the  children,  and  to  see  them,  which  is  mu<Ji  more 
difficult,  properly  washed  ;  I  know  that  in  these  da3rs  the  children  are  very  punctual 
in  their  attendance  at  the  Church  school,  to  which,  of  course,  she  is  careful  to  send 
them.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  all  this  means  difficulty,  but  my  Lords  and  fellow 
Churchmen  and  Church  women,  the  difficulties  of  the  morning  are  absent  at  night — the 
husband  is  at  home,  and  if  he  does  not  go  to  the  public-house  <^led  the  "  Brown  Cow,'* 
round  the  comer,  then  you  can  have  him,  and  then  if  he  has  the  love  of  God  in 
his  heart,  he  will  gather  wife  and  children  around  him,  he  will  have  his  little  hymn 
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and  passage  of  Scripture,  which  is  an  order  of  the  Church  regularly  provided  for  him — 
he  has  lessons  marked  in  the  Church  Service  —and  what  scene  outside  Heaven  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  God,  the  Father  of  us  all,  than  a  labouring  man,  borne  down  if  you 
will  by  the  cares  of  the  day,  strained  if  you  will  by  the  anxieties  of  the  home,  tired  if 
you  will  by  the  labours  of  the  week,  but  yet  every  evening  bending  his  knee  by  his 
partner's  side,  teaching  his  children  to  lisp  through  the  General  Confession,  and 
lovingly  asking  that  every  soul  in  that  little  neaven  may  say  **  Amen." 

This,  beyond  doubt,  would  be  pleising  to  God,  and  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
My  second  claim  in  the  name  of  Christ  our  Master  through  His  Church  in  the  Home 
is,  that  the  family  should  be  carefully  represented  in  public  worship.  That  is  to  say, 
that  oft  as  the  Lord's  day  comes  round,  father,  mother,  and  children,  should  appear 
unitedly  in  the  house  of  God,  that  they  should  say  the  same  prayers,  sing  the  same 
psalms  or  hymns,  listen  to  the  same  Blessed  Word,  and  be  instructed,  edified,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  proclamation  of  the  same  everlasting  Gospel.  There  are  difficulties 
about  this,  but,  my  brother  working-men,  and  my  slater  working- women,  would  you  1x* 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  there  are  not  difficulties  about.  There  are  difficulties  about 
this  family  being  together  present  in  the  House  of  God  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  young  lad,  Jack  ;  and  Jack  insists  upon  going  to  some  other  church 
than  you  attend ;  there  is  his  sister,  Mary  we  will  call  her,  and  she  has  found  a  friend 
I  suppose,  and  they  must  go  somewhere  else ;  and  here  in  this  happy  family  the 
youngest  of  all  follows  the  example  partly  of  Mary,  and  partly  of  Jack,  and  does  not 
go  anywhere ;  and  the  father  goes  alone,  or  the  mother  goes  alone,  but  there  is  no 
united  demonstration  of  the  influence  of  God  in  that  family,  because  they  do  not  all 
assemble  together  in  the  Lord's  house,  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  worship  the  Lord 
Almighty.  Now  I  am  here  to  say  that  I  greatly  grieve  over  the  tendency  that  seems 
to  be  prevalent  in  some  domestic  circles  to  a  divided  worship.  I  greatly  grieve  when 
I  see  a  young  lady  separating  herself  from  her  parents  and  ^oing  to  worship  wherever 
she  pleases  ;  I  greatly  grieve  to  hear  the  rather  nippant  criticisms  of  sermons,  by  whom- 
soever they  are  preached,  and  making  the  sermon  and  its  feebleness  the  excuse  for 
breaking  up  the  family  in  its  united  public  worship.  That  is  a  mistake  that  ought  to 
be  guarded  against  ;  and  fathers  and  mothers,  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  G(d  and 
His  Christ,  whatever  else  vou  do,  plead  with  your  children  to  be  present,  a  united 
family,  in  the  house  of  Goo,  if  not  every  Sunday  morning,  for  I  know  the  dHficutties 
that  beset  the  mother  on  that  point,  at  least  upon  the  Sunday  night,  when  there  are 
no  such  difficulties.  Let  the  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  all  the  four,  go  into  the 
House  of  God,  and  the  result  of  this  will  be,  I  think,  beneficial  and  helpful.  In  the 
first  place,  you  will  all  hear  the  same  sermon,  you  will  be  able  to  converse  about  it, 
and  there  will  be  no  such  enquiries  as  *'  Well,  what  did  you  hear  ?  "  '*  Oh,  well  I 
heard  one  who  was  dry  as  a  stick,  but  he  was  drier  than  ever  to-night." 
There  is  no  one  to  correct  an  observation  of  that  kind,  if  the  family  be 
scattered.  But  if  you  are  all  together  in  God's  House,  and  the  sermon  happens 
to  be — well,  as  dry  as  a  stick — nevertheless  the  father  might  say,  '*  Well,  my  dear,  it 
is  very  hard  to  preach  every  Sunday ;  you  have  not  tried  its  difficulty,  and  when  you 
are  tried  you  might  find  it  quite  as  difncult  as  the  poor  parson  does."  What  harm  is 
there  in  such  an  address  ?  I  rather  think  it  is  a  really  good  address.  My  friends,  I 
do  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  this  great  subject. 

And  then  we  have  another  thing  ottered  to  us  in  the  way  of  claim — the 
claim  of  the  Church  upon  Home.  I  hold  it  to  be  an  indubitable  duty, 
an  imperative  obligation  on  the  head  of  every  family  to  teach  his  children 
how  to  give.  Giving  is  an  act  of  worship ;  giving  to  the  Almighty,  however 
little,  in  God's  House,  is  certainly  an  act  of  worship,  as  either  prayer  or  praise 
or  meditation  upon  God's  most  holy  and  inspired  Word.  And  let  me  say  in  this 
matter  that  I  think  our  friends  over  the  border,  the  Scotch  folk,  have  taught  us  a 
lesson  which  we  English  Church  folk  are  rather  slow  about  learning.  If  you  have 
observed  from  the  testimony  of  friends  the  attitude  of  the  Scotch  people  towards 
offertories,  you  will  see  the  reality  of  what  I  am  saying.  In  Scotch  cnurches  the 
smallest  child  places  his  bawbee  in  the  plate.  The  child  is  taught  to  do  this,  and  the 
result  of  this  is  telling  upon  the  moral  ot  the  whole  Scotch  people.  You  will  invariably 
find  that  in  these  Scotch  churches  across  the  border  there  is  a  wide  and  generous 
response  to  the  appeals  which  are  made  to  them.  Now,  I  do  not  in  the  least  desire 
it  to  be  understooa  that  our  English  people  do  not  give,  but  I  do  say  that  they  very 
frequently,  quite  from  their  early  >'outh,  forget  to  learn,  if  they  ever  heard  it,  the 
importance  of  the  principle  that  I  am  now  emphasizing;  and,  therefore,  I  wish  all 
working  men  and  women  to  be  sure  to  teach  your  children,  so  far  as  God  gives  yoa 
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means,  to  give  of  those  means  He  has  granted  to  you^  and  to  regard  your  giving  as  an 
act  of  wor^ip  done  to  Almighty  God  and  for  the  honour  of  His  kingdom,  and  for  the 
glory  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  But  now,  my  Lords,  if  the  Church  is  to  assert  these 
claims  upon  the  working  classes  :  claims  with  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  home,  claims 
with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  family  unitedly  in  public  worship,  then  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  home  has  some  claims  upon  the  Church,  and  the  daim  I  make  for 
the  home  upon  the  Church  is,  that  if  those  ideas  are  to  take  practical  shape,  and  if 
you  are  to  be  influenced  by  them,  or  if  I  am  to  be  influenced  by  them,  if  we  are  all  to 
be  influenced  by  them,  then  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Church  ^ould  be  known 
in  the  home.  In  other  words,  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  the  friend 
of  every  father,  mother,  and  child  in  the  family.  The  Church  of  England  dares  to  be 
that ;  the  Church  of  England  glories  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  pastoral  office :  and  I 
ask  you  to  remember  this,  that  the  pastoral  office  is  the  unique  creation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
All  other  religions  in  the  world  are  corporate.  This  religion  is  individual  and  pastoral 
It  sends  its  ministers  down  into  the  cellar,  up  into  attics,  then  into  parlours,  or  into 
drawing-rooms,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  knows  and 
loves  his  Master,  desires  wherever  he  goes  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  is 
Life  Eternal  to  those  whose  lives  are  so  hard  unless  they  have  its  saving,  brightening, 
and  blessed  influences.  He  desires  to  be  their  solace  in  sorrow ;  their  comfort  in 
perplexity ;  their  guide  in  difficulty ;  their  help  in  weakness.  The  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  ought  to  be  the  reflection  of  his  Master,  leaving  the  blessed,  the  elevating,  the 
sweetening  aroma  of  his  personal  piety  in  the  homes  which  are  the  glory  of  England, 
and  may  be,  through  the  influence  of  religion,  the  glory  of  God. 
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My  Lord  Bishop,  Working  Men  and  Women,— I  once  heard  of  an  old  lady  who 
had  a  parrot  and  a  servant.  She  told  the  latter  that  if  she  remained  with  her  to  the 
end,  she  would  leave  her  all  her  money.  But  the  old  lady  lived  on  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  servant  used  to  say  to  herself,  aloud,  "  I  wish  the  old  lady  would  die."  One 
day  the  old  Udy  was  sitting  in  her  room  with  her  parrot,  and,  to  her  horror,  pealed 
forth  through  the  bars  of  the  cage  the  words,  **  I  wish  the  old  lady  would  die."  That 
day  her  pastor  happened  to  call,  and  she  told  him  what  had  occurred.  "  Oh,"  said 
he,  **  I  have  got  a  very  good  parrot  at  home,  which  will  teach  it  better  things  than 
that."  So  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  parrots  should  be  put  together  for  a  time. 
After  a  certain  period  had  elapsed,  the  original  parrot  was  restored  to  its  mistress. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of  the  old  lady  that  recalled  the  old  saying,  and  out  came  the 
words:  "I  wish  the  old  lady  would  die,"  and  then,  to  make  matters  worse,  he 
repeated  very  loudly  and  emphatically  a  word  it  had  learnt  from  the  parrot  of  the 
pstetor,  who  was  a  Methodist  minister,  "  Amen,  Amen."  Now  I  feel  rather  like  that 
parrot  to-night.  We  have  all  been  listening  to  a  splendid,  eloquent  address,  and  I 
must  heartily  say  "Amen  "  to  every  word  that  has  been  said  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  very  ability  which  the  eloquent  Dean  of  Norwich  has  displayed  will  make  my 
remarks  fall  rather  flat.     Such  deans  are  difficult  men  to  follow. 

I  most  heartily  thank  the  Church  Congress  committee  for  giving  me  such  a  grand 
theme  as  that  of  "The  Church  and  the  Home"  ;  but  I  wish  at  the  outset  to  make 
one  thing  perfectly  clear,  and  here  I  feel  I  am  speaking  for  all  on  the  platform.  We 
do  not  wish  to  put  ourselves  on  a  pedestal  above  the  working-classes,  and  tell  them 
how  they  can  improve  their  homes.  The  upper  classes  of  this  country  have  as  much, 
if  not  more,  to  learn  from  the  homes  of  the  working  classes,  as  the  working  classes 
have  to  learn  from  them.  I  was  once  visiting  a  poor  sick  man  who  had  been  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  was  in  very  distressed  circumstances,  when  the  door  of  the  cottage 
quietly  opened,  and  a  little  girl  came  in  and  said  to  the  sick  man  :  "  Father  sends 
you  something  to  eat."  That  father,  I  found  out,  was  a  very  poor  man,  with  nine 
children  to  feed,  and  only  twelve  shillings  per  week  wages.  I  believe  that  he  must 
have  gone  without  his  dinner  that  day,  so  that  his  sick  neighbour  should  have  some- 
thing to  eat.  I  believe  that  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of 
unselfish  generosity  exists.  Another  case  was  not  long  ago  brought  to  my  notice,  of 
a  shoemaker  who  had  work  to  do  all  day,  who  sat  up  night  after  night  with  a  side 
friend,  who  had  no  one  to  nurse  him.  O  working  men  and  women,  I  need  not 
occupy  your  time  with  recounting  numberless  cases  to  show  that  you  have  much 
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cause  to  be  proud  of  vour  homes,  and  of  the  many  little  acts  of  kindness  and 
unselfishness  of  which  the  outer  world  knows  nothing ;  but  which  are  recorded  by 
Him  who  notes  even  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  another  in  the  name  of  the 
Master.  But  you  have  also  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  homes  of  working  men  and 
women,  when  you  remember  the  splendid  men  you  have  sent  forth  from  them  to 
improve  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  to  make  brighter  this  sin-sick  world.  We  have 
already  been  reminded,  by  the  eloquent  dean,  that  it  was  from  a  working  man's 
home  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  went  forth  to  live,  and  finally  to  die  for  us  pour 
sinners.  But  in  this  countrv,  many  have  gone  forth  in  the  spirit  of  that  Master  from 
working  men's  homes.  I  have  no  time  to  allude  to  many,  I  will,  therefore,  select 
only  two  specimens.  One  is  the  first  foreign  missionary  that  England  sent  to  India — 
Carey,  the  shoemaker's  son,  who  was  the  pioneer  of  our  foreign  missions.  The  next 
I  will  take  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  home  missionary.  I  refer  to  the  great  George 
Whitfield,  the  greatest  evan^ielist  of  the  last  centur}',  who,  with  his  colleague,  John 
Wesley,  did  so  much  for  his  country  and  to  l>enefit  our  National  Church,  by  waking 
up  our  ecclesiastical  ancestors  from  their  slumbers.  O  working  men,  while  you  may 
well  be  proud  that  from  your  homes  have  gone  forth  some  of  the  noblest  and  best 
that  this  world  has  seen,  do  not  forget  to  ask  the  secret  of  their  power,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  has  been  a  living  faith  in  God. 

I  once  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  kept  a  pet  eagle,  but  who  had  received  orders  to 
go  abroad.  Now  an  eagle  is  not  like  a  domestic  cat,  that  you  can  hand  on  tn 
anybody ;  so  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  bird.  He  walked  out  into  his 
garden  and  looked  at  the  king  of  the  feathered  tribe  before  ))im,  and  the  bird  looked  up, 
as  much  as  to  say,  '*  Why  don't  you  let  me  free? "  The  gentleman  decided  to  do  so, 
and  so  he  opened  the  cage,  expecting  the  eagle  to  fiy  away  at  once.  But  no ;  the 
bird  just  strolled  out  into  the  garden  and  strutted  about,  but  did  not  appear  to  know 
that  It  had  latent  powers  within,  which  it  had  never  used.  It  was  a  dull  day ;  but  all 
of  a  sudden  the  clouds  passed,  and  the  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  glorious  fulness. 
The  eagle  looked  up  at  the  sun,  which  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  awaken  in  it  the 
sense  of  its  powers,  and  spreading  his  wings  flew  right  away  towards  the  glorious  sun, 
till  the  gentleman  could  see  it  no  more.  The  new  life  to  the  eagle  must  have  seemed 
to  it  like  a  new  birth.  No  more  the  bars  of  the  cage  to  limit  its  powers ;  but  sweet, 
unrestrained  liberty,  to  exercise  powers  which  hitherto  had  been  latent. 

So  is  it  with  working  men.  Plenty  of  them  possess  great  ability  and  much  latent 
power,  but  it  is  not  till  the  glorious  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines  into  their  souls  that 
they  realize  the  full  powers  that  they  possess.  I  believe  in  the  old  doctrine  of  con- 
version, and  I  believe  that  it  is  not  till  the  Holv  Spirit  changes  a  man's  heart,  and 
gives  him  new  powers,  that  he  will  ever  live  the  life  that  his  Creator  intended  him  to 
Rve.  Then  religion  becomes  for  him  a  reality  and  not  a  sham.  How  many  there  are 
to  whom  religion  is  a  mere  sham,  there  is  no  realitv  in  it.  Perhaps  in  this  hall 
to-night  there  are  some  who  have  never  experienced  this  change  of  heart.  Your  life 
is  not  a  life  of  victory,  but  a  life  of  failure  in  the  contest  with  evil.  May  you  learn  the 
meaning  of  that  text,  "This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  fa^th." 
O,  working  men,  you  have  inherited  from  your  ancestors  the  grandest  empire  in  the 
world.  Never  in  the  history  of  this  world,  in  any  country,  at  any  age,  have  the 
working  classes  had  committed  to  their  care  such  a  splendid  heritage.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it  ?  Shall  it  be  broken  up  and  allowed  to  sink  down  into  a  second- 
rate  power,  or  will  you  hand  on  to  your  cnildren  a  nobler,  better  empire  than  that 
which  you  have  inherited  ?  Tlie  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  on  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  cultivate  religion  in  the  homes  of  the  working  classes.  You 
working  men  have  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  votes  of  this  country,  and  it  is  in  your  hands 
to  make  or  to  mar  the  empire,  and  we  must  never  forget  that  '*  Righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation."    It  is  impossible  for  us  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 

Jpestion.  The  home  is  the  unit  of  the  natk)n,  which  is  after  all  but  the  aggregate  of 
amilies,  and  the  home  is  the  nursery  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church,  in  its  hi^est  sense, 
is  the  nursery  of  heaven.  Taint  and  corrupt  the  springs  of  life,  and  the  nation  will 
soon  suffer  the  consequences. 

When  the  home  life  of  Greece  degenerated,  her  rival  Rome  gained,  but  when  the 
homes  of  Rome  degenerated  in  their  turn,  she  sank  to  rise  no  more.  I  must  not 
forget  that  1  am  speaking  in  Devonshire,  the  county  which  chiefly  manned  the  ships 
of  England  which  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada.  You  men  of  Devon  have  noble 
traditions  of  which  you  may  be  justly  proud.  Your  ancestors  rolled  back  tyranny, 
oppression,  priestcraft,  and  sacerdotalism.  Not  only  England,  but  Europe,  and  all 
the  world  are  indebteil  to  you  for  the  noble  part  your  ancestors  played  in  that  conflict 
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for  religious  and  political  liberty.  We  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  all  the  more  readily 
to  come  and  help  us  to  resist  other  evils,  and  thus  to  show  yourselves  worthy  descen- 
dants of  noble  men.  There  is  a  tide  of  evil  threatening  our  home  life,  and  we  ask 
your  help.  My  time  is  limited,  and  so  I  cannot  enlarge  much  on  the  means  to  be 
taken,  but  there  are  certain  things  we  must  carefully  guard.  The  Bishop  in  the  chair 
has  already  referred  to  the  sacred  day  of  rest,  and  the  Dean  of  Norwich  has  also 
referred  to  the  Bible.  O,  working  men,  introduce  that  sacred  volume  into  yoni 
homes,  and  read  to  your  little  ones  the  grandest  biography  of  a  Working  Man — the  son 
of  a  carpenter— that  has  ever  been  written.  Set  before  the  little  ones  the  highest 
ideal  of  a  true  man  that  this  world  has  ever  seen,  l^yrants  and  oppressors  may  shan 
that  book,  as  it  reproaches  their  seltish  hoarding  of  wealth ;  but  you,  working  men, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  it,  and  everything  to  learn,  as  it  teaches  you  how  to  pass 
through  things  temporal,  so  that  Hnally  you  lose  not  things  eternal. 

There  is,  however,  another  subject  closely  associated  with  the  Bible,  and  that  is 
prayer.  I  wonder  if  I  am  speaking  to  any  who  come  from  prayerless  homes.  1 
remember  hearing  of  a  working  man  who  had  an  only  boy  who  died.  The  poor 
father  was  heartbroken,  and  said  to  the  cler^man  who  tried  to  comfort  him,  "You 
do  not  understand  the  cause  of  my  sorrow.  That  dear  boy  of  mine  never  once  saw  his 
father  kneel  in  prayer."  O  fathers,  what  is  your  example  in  the  home?  Do  the 
little  ones  see  a  true  man,  or  a  degraded  beast  coming  in  drunk  ?  Do  their  young 
minds  first  awaken  to  the  meaning  of  an  oath  or  to  filthy  language  by  hearing  it  from 
the  lips  of  him  who  should  teach  them  to  pray?  Are  they  encouraged  to  bet  and 
gamble  by  the  example  their  father  sets  them  ?  O  Christian  fathers,  may  I  say  a 
word  to  you  ?  Do  not  be  content  to  be  a  mere  nominal  Christian,  but  show  your 
colours  for  Christ  in  the  home.  I  once  heard  of  a  little  boy  who  said  to  his  modier, 
'*  I  would  like  to  be  a  Christian  like  father,  and  not  like  you,  mother.  Every  one 
knows  you  to  be  a  Christian,  but  no  one  knows  father  to  be  a  Christian."  Shame  on 
us  fathers  if  our  little  ones  see  us  to  be  great  big  cowards  afraid  of  our  colours.  If  we 
have  really  been  brought  to  Christ,  let  us  act  on  the  words  He  made  use  of  to  the 
demoniac  whom  He  had  cured,  **Go  home  to  thy  friends  and  tell  them  what  great 
things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee. " 


(2)  Church  and  State. 

The  Right    Rev.    Mandell   Creighton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Peterborough. 

Good  People  of  Exrter,  I  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat  hardly  used.  Your 
President  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  |X)etr>'  to  discover  appropriate  connection 
l^etween  the  two  subjects  on  which  you  have  to  be  addressed  this  evening.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  begin  first  of  all  with  the  subject  which  is  most  close  to 
you  all,  your  own  homes ;  for  if  you  do  not  know  about  them,  how  are  you  to  know 
.  alx)ut  anything  ?  And  then,  after  two  eloquent  speakers,  to  call  upon  others  to  talk 
of  something  so  remote  as  Church  and  State  !  I  am  not  a  skylark,  or  an  eagle,  or 
even  a  parrot,  but  only  a  rather  dull  person  who  has  written  some  books  on  the 
subject  upon  which  I  have  got  to  speak  to-night.  I  am  a  dull  person  by  nature,  and 
my  wife  tells  me  that  I  have  carefully  improved  my  natural  advantages.  I  do  not  say 
this  from  any  motives  of  vanity,  but  only  by  way  of  introducing  myself  to  you,  because 
you  all  know  that  you  never  know  anybody  till  you  have  have  heard  his  wife's  opinion 
about  him. 

Well,  how  am  I  to  begin  to  reach  my  subject  ?  One  thing  of  which  I  make  a 
study  is  advertisements,  because  I  think  advertisements  contain  the  treasury  of 
wisdom  of  our  own  time.  Theie  are  two  advertisements  which  have  greatly  impr^sed 
me,  as  showing  that  somehow  or  other  we  are  working  our  way  out  of  present  diffi- 
culties. One  of  these  advertisements  is,  "  Don't  worry."  It  is  true  that  after  statii^ 
that  you  are  not  to  worry,  it  goes  on  to  tell  you  to  use  some  article  which  may  or  may 
not  make  you  worry.  About  this  article  I  know  nothing,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  that 
wise  remark  at  every  turn — "  Don't  worry."  Another  remark  which  you  may  see  on 
either  side  of  railway  embankments  implores  you  to  use  a  particular  form  of  pill,  with  this 
recommendation,  that  it  is  a  '*  small  dose."  Now  I  am  very  glad  to  see  tnat  somehow 
or   other   there   seems  a  prevailing  impression  that  the  jxiople  of  England  have  a 
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Kliminished  capacity  for  swallowing,  from  what  they  had  in  former  times,  and  that 
small  doses  are  r^arded  as  proper  now  to  administer.  But  you  must  recognize  that 
there  are  plenty  of  doses  provided  for  you  at  the  present  day,  and  lots  of  ready-made 
opinions  about  every  subject  Would  you  like  my  advice  as  to  what  to  do  with  them  ? 
Ljving  in  a  time  when  all  kinds  of  opinions  are  hurled  at  your  head,  what  are  you  to  do  ? 
There  is  only  one  way  to  treat  them,  and  that  is  to  think  about  them  by  your  own 
fireside  ;  use  your  own  common  sense  about  them ;  do  not  talk  about  them  without 
thinking  about  them,  for  there  you  make  a  mistake.  A  great  many  people  talk 
without  thinking  about  Church  and  State.  It  is  a  subject  which  above  all  requires 
accurate  thinking.  But  we  do  not  look  for  accurate  thinking  nowadays.  Why,  what 
would  become  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  people  thought  accurately  ?  But,  luckily, 
they  do  not.  Your  own  member  for  Exeter  doubtless  does  so,  but  then,  he  is  an 
exception.  Well,  now,  we  have  to  try  to  think  accurately  on  this  subject  of  Church 
and  State,  and  the  difficulty  of  thinking  accurately  is  this,  that  of  course  we  all  belong 
to  the  Church  and  we  all  belong  to  the  State.  Everybcxly  is  a  member  of  some  kind 
of  Church  or  another,  and  everybody  is  a  member  of  the  State  alsa  But  when  we 
talk  about  the  matter,  we  have  to  cut  ourselves  into  two  persons,  and  regard  ourselves 
partly  as  Churchmen  and  partly  as,  well,  not  statesmen,  but,  at  all  events,  members  of 
the  State.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  when  the  matter  is  looked  at  in  these  two 
ways  ?  What  is  the  State,  and  what  is  the  Church  ?  Let  me  define  the  State  as  being 
the  community  that  is  concerned  with  the  arrangements  of  the  common  life,  and  let  me 
define  the  Church  as  similarly  the  community  concerned  with  setting  forth  the  prin- 
ciples  on  which  all  life  rests.  You  will  see  that  if  you  take  these  two  divisions, 
both  Church  and  State  must  exist.  Why  should  they  not  exist  side  by  side?  For 
a  Ions  time  they  did,  and  nobody  thought  of  doubting  the  necessity  of  the  arrangement 
But  Uien  something  was  discovered  tnat  is  called  Liberty.  A  good  many  people 
nowadays  regard  liberty  as  a  kind  of  fad.  I,  for  my  part,  thmk  that  liberty  is  the  most 
valuable  principle  that  has  ever  been  discovered.  I  think  it  is  the  thing  we  ought  to 
stick  to  at  all  costs,  and  if  I  was  talking  politics,  which  I  am  not,  I  should  warn  you 
to  stick  to  your  liberty  above  all  things,  and  to  judge  every  political  principle  put 
before  you,  and  every  measure,  simply  and  solely  by  the  test  whether  it  promotes 
reasonable  liberty  or  not. 

But  as  I  am  not  talking  about  politics  at  present,  I  will  only  point  out  that  liberty 
involves  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  is  why  we  want  that  maxim  "Don't  worry." 
If  we  are  to  be  free,  we  must  be  content  to  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  must  be 
content  not  to  take  short  cuts  to  uniformity.  If  we  have  liberty,  we  must  submit  to 
the  existence  of  different  opinions,  and  must  take  the  trouble  to  devise  some  means 
whereby  we  can  have  unity  in  spite  of  these  differences.  The  State  has  devised  for 
this  puxpose  the  method  of  party,  whereby  politics — mind,  I  only  speak  of  the  outside 
of  politics — has  been  turned  into  a  sort  of  cricket  match ;  one  side  is  out  and  the 
other  in.  And  they  play  the  game  of  political  cricket,  the  object  of  the  out  side  being 
to  turn  the  in  side  out,  and  to  take  their  place.  This  does  not  much  affect  the  reiu 
politics.  We  know  quite  well  that  all  Englishmen  are  honest,  and  that  they  are  doing 
their  best.  We  know  that  the  way  this  game  goes  on,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time. 
People  say  it  is  rather  slow.  I  do  not  object  to  its  being  slow,  and  again  I  say, 
"  Dont  worry." 

But  the  game  goes  on,  and  it  affords  a  good  deal  of  excitement  to  a  good  many 
lookers-on.  Well,  by  that  means  the  State  manages  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of 
hazy  uncertainty  about  the  future.  But  the  Church,  unfortunately  from  that  point  of 
view,  fortunately  from  another,  is  concerned  with  eternal  principles,  which  do  not 
admit  of  ins  and  outs,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  played  with,  which 
do  not  admit  of  being  presented  in  doubtful  or  erroneous  forms;  and  the 
Church  of  England  claims  to  be  a  divinely  oiganized  institution  which 
cannot  deviate  from  any  principles  which  it  maintains,  or  any  points  which 
it  reg&rds  itself  as  having  been  divinely  commissioned  to  set  forth  on  earth. 
The  Church,  therefore,  cannot  attempt  to  apply  liberty  in  the  same'  way  as  does  the 
State.  But  then,  in  England,  we  being  a  very  adventurous  people,  and  very  inventive, 
have  invented  a  way  to  allow  people  to  have  their  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  the  Church  to  maintain  religioiis  truth.  The  way  we  have  invented  in  England 
is  to  have  a  National  Church,  and  by  the  side  of  it  voluntary  religious  societies. 
That  is  bow  we  stand. 

In  politics  we  preserve  great  difference  of  opinion  by  having  out  sides 
and   in  sides  playing  a  game  of  cricket.      In  religion,   on   the  other  hand,  we 
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have  one  Church,  and  we  allow  voluntary  organizations  as  they  like  to  form  organined 
bodies.  That  is  a  perfectly  plain  and  straightforward  regulation  of  the  matter.  I  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  it ;  yet  there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  people  who  have 
objections,  who  say  it  is  not  fair,  who  seem  to  think  that  in  some  way  or  other  it  may 
be  improved  upon.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  its  being  improved  upon,  if  tlie 
improvement  that  they  suggested  did  not  amount  to  this,  that  all  connection  between 
Church  and  State  should  be  abolished ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  English  nation  should 
avow  that  it  does  not  rest  its  life  upon  any  reli^ous  principle  whatever.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  matter.  Mind  you,  if  it  was  proposed  to  establish  another 
form  of  Christianity,  I  would  be  willing.  I  might  have  my  personal  objections,  but 
my  obligations  would  not  be  objections  of  principle.  But  when  it  is  proposed  that  the 
English  State  should  throw  away  its  connection  with  religion  altogether,  then,  as  aa 
Englishman,  I  feel  the  strongest  possible  objection.  I  feel  that  I  am  touched  in  a 
most  vital  point  of  my  being  and  my  beliefs.  It  does  not  do  for  people  to  say,  "  Look  at 
the  colonies,  they  get  on  very  well ;  America  gets  on  very  well."  I  would  like  to 
ask  you,  *'  Are  we  on  a  level  with  the  colonies  or  America  ?  " 

In  trade,  you  know,  a  new  firm  which  starts  may  do  a  number  of  curious  things 
which  cause  the  old-established  firms  to  shake  their  heads.  We  are  the  oldest  estab> 
lished  firm  in  Europe ;  if  we  do  not  keep  respectable,  who  is  to  keep  respectable  ?" 
We  cannot  afford  to  try  experiments,  or  to  play  pranks.  We  must  stand  by  what  we 
have  inherited,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  blow  to  civilization,  not  only  in  England, 
but  to  Europe  generally,  if  the  ancient  historic  land  of  England  abandoned  its 
connection  with  religion.  Well,  just  let  me  consider  very  briefly  some  of  ihe  reasons 
for  which  this  great  change  is  urged.  The  first  reason  is  that  it  is  so  desirable  to  free 
the  Church  from  the  Servitude  of  the  State.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  when  people  want 
to  liberate  me  from  something  I  do  not  like ;  it  is  very  kind  of  them  !  But  I  do  not 
feel  my  servitude,  and  I  do  not  wish  for  the  removal  of  imaginary  fetters.  I  say  I 
have  no  fetters  ;  I  do  not  feel  them. 

We  have  to  guard  against  one  of  the  most  common  tendencies  of  human  nature.  There 
was  an  old  gentleman  in  an  eating-house  in  London,  enjoying  his  beefsteak.  He 
finished  his  own  meal,  and  turned  meditatively  to  read  the  newspaper,  when  he  saw 
sitting  at  the  table  opposite  to  him  a  young  man  eating  a  beefsteak  without 
mustard.  'I  he  old  gentleman  looked  at  him  from  behind  his  newspaper,  and  said^ 
"  Sir,  you  have  no  mustard."  **  Thank  you  ;  I  don't  care  to  have  mustard,"  replied 
the  youn|;  m^,  going  on  with  his  steak.  The  old  gentleman,  with  a  gnint,  retired 
behind  his  newspaper.  Presently  he  could  not  help  looking  over  the  top  of  it,  and 
at  last  he  said,  **  You  had  much  better  have  some  mustard,  sir."  "Oh,  no,  thank 
you,  sir,  I  do  not  care  about  it."  The  old  gentleman  again  relapsed  behind  his  news- 
paper, but  after  waiting  a  bit  he  suddenly  threw  it  down,  and  seizing  the  mustard 
pot,  dabbed  some  of  its  contents  on  the  young  man's  plate,  crying,  **  Sir,  you  must 
have  mustard."  Well,  on  this  question  of  Church  and  State,  I  might  say,  **  I  do  not 
want  mustard  with  my  beefsteak  on  those  terms.  I  do  not  want  more  freedom  than 
I  at  present  possess,  and  I  am  not  going  to  have  liberty  thrust  upon  me  by  the 
Liberation  Society.'* 

Another  argument  used  is,  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  equality  amongst  all  relt* 
gious  bodies.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that  argument  at  great  length,  but  one 
point  I  should  like  to  make  clear  to  you.  Numbers  of  the  people  who  use  that 
argument,  when  they  come  to  other  matters  affecting  themselves,  say  that  the  evils 
of  society  are  due  to  unlimited  competition,  and  what  in  politics  they  ask  for  is 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  put  an  end  to  the  great  competition  which  is 
going  on  in  mercantile  matters.  Well,  now,  if  we  want  the  State  to  put  a  stop  to 
competition  in  some  things,  why  do  we  want  the  State  to  increase  competition  in 
religion  ?  Either  it  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing.  Do  you  want  competition  in 
religion,  or  do  you  not  ?  Some  who  care  for  unlimit^  competition  in  reli^on  declare 
that  they  do  not  want  it  in  commercial  matters.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  they  were 
a  little  more  consistent.  Consistency  does  not  count  for  much  nowadaj'S.  Why 
people  are  not  consistent  is  that  they  do  not  do  what  I  asked  you  to  do,  try  to  think 
out  a  thing  to  the  bottom.  If  a  man  talks  about  anything  that  comes  into  his  head, 
he  will  not  be  consistent.  But  none  of  you  will  be  inconsistent  if  you  make  up  your 
mind  about  things  with  a  due  notion  of  responsibility  in  the  sight  of  God  for  your 
opinions.  There  is  nothing  we  are  so  responsible  for  as  our  opinions.  A  sense  of 
that  responsibility  ought  to  be  infinitely  more  before  everybody's  mind  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  People  always  talk  as  if  opinions  were  the  freest  thing  in  the 
world.     But  you  cannot  think  what  you  like ;  you  must  think  what  is  right.    Voa 
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must  think  the  matter  out  for  yourself,  and  not  talk  the  nonsense  which  somebody 
else  puts  into  your  mouth  for  you.     You  must  be  in  earnest  about  it 

There  is  a  third  reason  given  for  severing  the  connection  between  Church  and  State, 
and  that  is  the  general  desire  going  loose  nowadays  to  take  somebody  else's  money  and 
use  it  for  some  other  purpose.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  in  that.  I  should 
quite  admit  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England  might  be  redistributed  if 
they  were  too  large  for  her  purposes,  or  if  they  were  not  used  for  those  purposes,  or 
if  the  Church  of  England  could  not  make  adequate  use  of  them.  But  you  know 
very  well  that  all  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England  are  employed  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  also  that  these  revenues  are  very  largely 
supplemented  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  are  being  more  and  more  supplemented 
in  that  way.  But  the  very  people  who  want  to  take  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  making,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  great 
mistake.  Their  object  is  to  assert  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  take  away  other  people's 
revenues.  I  am  pronouncing  no  opinion,  mind  you,  on  the  rightness  or  wrong- 
ness  of  their  proposals,  but  i  do  say  this,  that  if  vou  want  to  get  hold  of  other 
people's  money  in  the  name  of  the  public  welfare,  is  it  not  very  foolish  to  begin  to 
take,  in  the  name  of  the  public  good,  mind  you,  just  those  revenues  which  are  held 
upon  the  distinct  condition  of  rendering  in  return  for  them  service  to  the  public  ? 
^ow,  that  service  is  rendered  ;  you  know  it,  freely  rendered — rendered  with  mcreas* 
ing  zeal  and  energy,  I  venture  to  say,  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
rendered  to  every  member  of  society,  irrespective  of  party,  irrespective  of  denomi- 
nation. Given  to  everybody !  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  are  called  upon  to  help  the  people  in  business,  in 
sickness,  and  in  any  matters  in  respect  of  which  they  may  be  asked  for  aid,  I  heard 
a  story  of  a  clergyman  in  my  diocese  a  little  time  ago.  He  was  not  very  popular^ 
because  he  was  a  temperance  advocate,  a  very  staunch  and  a  very  outspoken  one, 
and  one  day  a  party  of  topers  in  the  public-house  were  criticizing  his  conduct  and 
abusing  his  character.  They  had  been  doing  this  for  a  long  time,  when  a  man 
who  was  sitting  there  very  slowly  removed  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  said,  **  Well,, 
vou  have  been  a  long  time  abusing  the  Rev.  M  r.  Jones.  I  do  not  quite  know  why.  You 
know  very  well,  everyone  of  you,  if  you  were  in  any  trouble  to-morrow,  you  would 
go  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  first  of  all."  The  men  were  perfectly  silent,  they  had  not 
another  word  to  say ;  they  felt  the  perfect  truth  of  the  remark.  I  appeal  to  you,  am 
I  not  speaking  things  you  know? 

The  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  day,  by  the  power  of  their 
Divine  Master,  are  working  fiom  morning  until  night.  Talk  about  eight  hours  a  day  1 
Why,  most  of  our  town  clergy  work  far  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  regularly  every 
day  ;  they  never  cease  from  the  time  they  get  up  to  give  attention  to  their  work, 
which  I  admit  may  include  a  number  of  little  things,  unimportant  in  the  eyes  of  some. 

We  have  been  talking  about  home.    It  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  is  the  most  precious^ 
thing  in  the  world.     What  are  the  important  things  of  life  but  the  little  ones.     "  For 
little   words   of  kindness,  little  deeds  of  love,"  make  up  all   that  bri^jhtens  and 
charms  our  life.     Therefore  I  say  that  the  destruction  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
clergy  would  be  the  greatest  loss  that  the  community,  as  a  whole,  could  suffer ;  for 
remember  that  if  the  Church  were  disestablished,  I  ao  not  say  that  the  Church  would 
lose  much.     It  would  go  on  as  before,  just  as  big  and  just  as  strong.     But  what  the 
community  would  lose  would  t>e  the  opportunity  of  the  clergy  to  render  assistance  to 
all.    At  present  the  parish  priest  has  the  right  to  go  to  every  house  in  his  parish  and  say, 
'*  Do  you  want  me?    If  you  want  me,  send  for  me  whenever  you  da"    Disestablish 
the  Church,  and  she  has  not  that  right.     House  after  house  would  be  left  unvisited, 
not  through  want  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  but  simply  that  the  power  would 
have  been  taken  away  from  them  by  the  State.  There  would  be  a  loss  of  service,  a  loss  of 
opportunity,  and  a  waste  of  power  and  strength ;  and  a  loss,  mind  you,  that  would  come 
home  to  the  poorest  and  lowliest ;  the  most  miserable  of  the  community  would  feel  it 
most.     I  have  been  talking  about  Church  and  State.    Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  one 
word  to  the  women  whom  I  have  here  before  me.    The  days  are  coming  when  the 
country — I  am  speaking  politically  if  you  like — will  want  the  services  of  women. 
There  are  innumerable  things  for  women  to  do,  that  women  can  do  better  than  men. 
I  have  in  mind  an  instance  in  my  own  diocese,  that  of  a  working  woman  who  main- 
tains herself  by  dressmaking  ;  not  only  herself  but  a  sick  husband,  unable  to  do  much 
work  himself.     Vet  she  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  a  large  town,  and 
she  attends  four  committees  in  the  week,   besides  doing  her  own  work.     That 
is  the  most  splendid  example  of  citizenship  that  I  know  at  the  present  day.    I  put  it 
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before  you  for  your  imitation.  Remember  this,  that  in  the  days  that  are  coming  Kngland 
wants  all  the  nelp  that  it  can  get ;  the  State  wants  all  the  help  it  can  possibly  have, 
if  it  is  to  do  the  work  that  the  country  is  casting  upon  its  shoulders,  if  it  responds  to 
the  cries  which  you  are  raising  for  it.  Is  the  State  to  do  that  work  best  by  cutting  the 
Church  adrift  ?  Is  the  State  to  do  that  work  by  standing  before  yon  as  merely  a 
nuiterial  organization  divorced  from  principles,  thinking  nothing  of  what  is  the  basis 
on  which  it  ought  to  act,  but  simply  a  brute  machine,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
people  who,  in  little  bands,  seek  one  after  another  to  lay  hold  of  a  handle  and  give  the 
machine  a  twist  in  the  direction  in  which  they  want  it  to  go.  Do  you  expect  order 
will  ever  come  out  of  that  ?  Do  you  expect  fraternity,  love,  unity,  will  ever  come  oat 
of  that?  Not  so.  We  must  have  the  Gospel  of  Christ  embodied  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  responsive  to  all  men's  best  desires,  striving  to  give  expression  to  all  that 
is  deepest  in  the  heart  of  men,  and  striving  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  good  of  alU 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

May  I  cap  the  story  of  the  Bishop's  just  told  by  another?  Mrs.  Bridges,  the  wife  of 
the  Rector  of  Old  Newton,  said  to  me,  "  The  highest  praise  I  ever  had  in  my  life  was 
from  an  aged  woman  in  our  parish  of  Old  Newton.  I  called  to  see  her  and  she  said  to 
me,  '  Neighbour  Jones  has  got  such  a  terrible  finger.'  I  said  to  her,  "Why  don't  you 
go  and  tell  Mrs.  Bridges?"  She  said  to  me,  *<  I  don't  like  to  trouble  the  lady."  I  said 
to  her,  "  Neighbour,  what  is  Mrs.  Bridges  made  for,  but  to  wait  on  such  as  we  ?  "  "  It 
is  not  only  the  clergyman,  but  the  clergyman's  wife  that  we  must  think  oC  We  are 
speaking  to  men  and  women,  and  I  trust  we  realize  how  often  we  get  from  the 
clergyman's  wife,  as  well  as  from  the  clei^yman,  just  the  thing  we  need. 


The  Rev.  Edgar  Jacob,  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester, 

Vicar  of  Portsea. 

I  AM  like  the  Dean  of  Norwich  in  one  respect,  because  I  unluckily  had  to  speak  at 
Birmingham  on  the  very  subject  with  which  I  have  to  deal  to-night.  He  regretted 
rather  that  he  could  not  give  you  the  remains  of  that  speech  to  wUch  I  listen^  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  repeated  my  Birmingham  speech  yon 
would  say,  '*He  is  a  lazy  fellow."  The  speeches  made  by  the  Dean,  Alderman 
Phillips,  and  myself  at  Birmingham  have  been  considerably  hawked  about  the 
country,  and  I  must  try  to  give  you  some  fresh  matter  to-night.  I  have  to  speak 
about  Church  and  State  in  twenty* nve  minutes. 

How  shall  I  begin  ?  I  was  fishing  about  for  something  to  get  me  off,  to  launch  me 
on  my  subject,  when  I  found  in  yesterday's  Tinus  an  extract  from  a  speech  by 
Dr.  Barrett,  of  Norwich,  the  President  of  the  Congregational  Union,  a  man  of  great 
weight,  a  representative  man  of  the  distinguished  body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  I 
am  going  to  read  to  you  what  he  says : — ' '  'Hiey  were  convinced  that  for  the  civil  power 
to  control  or  patronize  the  Church  was  to  endanger  or  impoverish  its  spiritual  power 
and  life,  and  it  was  because  they  believed  that  establishment  and  endowment 
inevitably  paralyzed  some  of  the  noblest  spiritual  activities  of  the  Church  .... 
that  they  were  so  resolutely  hostile  to  the  intermeddling  of  the  civil  power  With  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ." 

I  will  see  if  I  can  help  you  to  understand  that  the  reasoning  of  that  speech  is  false. 
First  of  all  Dr.  Barrett  says,  **  It  was  because  we  believed  that  establishment  and 
endowment  inevitably  paralyzed  some  of  the  noblest  spiritual  activities  of  the 
Church."  I  want  to  ask  you,  before  we  go  any  further,  wnether  you  think  that  the 
Church  Congress  at  the  present  moment,  or  whether  you  think  that  this  great 
meetii^,  affords  any  practical  proof  of  paralyzed  activities.  I  want  to  ask  yon,  my 
friends,  to  go  back  very  nearly  fifty  years,  and  I  put  this  plain  question  to  you,  has 
the  Church  of  England  since  that  time  ceased  to  have  influence — has  she  been 

rowing  or  has  she  l^n  going  back  ?  I  am  not  ^ing  to  deny  that  there  are  weak  points. 
suppose  that  there  will  be  always  weak  pomts.  I  And  that  among  the  Apostles 
there  was  a  Judas  Iscariot,  and  I  do  not  expect  ever  that  there  will  be  a  day  when 
there  will  not  be  some  unworthy  men  among  the  clergy  and  amongst  the  proliBnQis 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.     But  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  Church  as  a  whole. 
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and  if  you  look  at  her  history  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  yearSi  does  not  that  history - 
of  itself  prove  that  the  old  Church  of  England  is  not  dead  yet?  It  is  not  only  that 
the  old  Church  of  England  is  not  dead  yet,  but  is  not  there  a  marvellous  power  of 
recovery  in  the  Church  ?  You  know  when  the  dead  body  was  touched  by  Elisha,  it 
rose  again  ;  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Church,  which  is  a  true  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  even  if  for  a  time  it  slept,  has  some  marvellous  power  of  recovery,  because  it 
is  stamped  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  I  find,  therefore,  as  I  do 
find,  that  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time  is  the  Church  which  is  idvandng, 
is  the  Church  which  is  proving  that  she  is  indeed  the  mother  of  her  people,  and  if 
I  find  that  she  has  this  power  of  recovery,  then  to  my  mind  that  is  an  argument 
which  it  is  difficult  to  controvert,  that  she  is  a  true  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
I  think,  at  all  events,  you  will  acknowledge  that  her  activities  are  not  paralyzed  at 
the  present  time.  I  will  not  go  into  statistics  or  figures,  I  will  simply  refer  to  the 
"  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Church  of  England."  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  every  free 
library  and  library  of  the  country,  because  if  you  were  to  look  at  the  *'  Official  Year 
Book  "  of  the  Church  of  England  you  would  find  sufficient  statistics  to  satisfy  you  as  ■ 
to  what  the  Church  is  doing. 

But  the  President  of  the  Congregational  Union  tells  us  that  the  activities  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  paralyzed  by  establishment  and  endowment.  Let  me  dwell 
on  endowment  first.  Surely  the  reproach  involves  some  little  inconsistency.  We 
should  expect,  if  he  be  consistent,  not  to  find  any  endowments  in  the  body  of  which 
he  is  president.  Well,  I  have  got  a  book  here  from  which  I  will  read  you  some  extracts : 
*'  How  Dissent  is  Established  and   Endowed,"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Nye,  p.  35  :.^ 

**  Beverley,  Congregational,  houses  in  Naylor's  Road,  Drypool,  Hull,  part  of 
endowment  of  chapel  at  Beverley,  £600,  Reputed  to  be  the  most  richly  endowed 
chapel  in  the  country.  Also  an  estate  producing  ;f  100  yearly  for  the  support  of 
Nonconformist  preaching  ministers." 

"  Birmingham,  Congregational,  Carrs  Lane,  Dale  End.  '  Owns  property  in 
neighbourhcK>d,  from  which  Dr.  Dale  derives  much  benefit.' " 

'*  Canterbury t  Independent  (Guildhall).  This  chapel  has  an  endowment  said  to 
amount  to  jf  100  a  year,  derived  from  invested  funds." 

These  are  but  specimens.  I  might  multiply  the  instances  very  largely.  But  what 
I  have  quoted  b  enough  to  prove  that  Congregationalists  accept  the  principle  of 
endowment. 

But  if  what  Dr.  Barrett  says  is  true,  ought  he  not  to  say,  if  he  desires  to  be  con- 
sistent, *'  Let  us  make  haste  to  get  rid  of  our  endowments,  which  paralyze  our 
spiritual  activities  ?  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  go  out  naked  and  poor,  and  then  we 
shall  be  able  properly  to  teach  the  Master's  Word." 

But  so  far  as  Congregationalism  depends  not  upon  endowments,  but  upon  voluntary 
support,  is  its  experience  of  a  character  calculated  to  induce  us  to  part  with  our  endow- 
ments ?  Let  me  quote  some  extracts  from  the  "  Congregational  Year  Book  for  1894  " 
(Nye,  p.  75).  *'  One  of  the  most  capable  of  our  correspondents,  the  representative  of  a 
large  and  growing  town  in  the  West  of  England,  says :  — '  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Congre* 
gationalists  have  lost  ground  during  the  past  few  years.  I  am  s^rry  to  say  that  we  are 
practically  wheie  we  were  twenty  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  our  popula* 
tion.'  ...  A  third  reports '  Congregationalism  has  had  no  real  growth  In  the  Borough 
for  over  fifty  years,  while  the  population  in  that  time  has  more  than  doubled  itself. 
.  .  .  We  must  admit  (this  is  the  summing  up  of  the  report)  that  further 
worshipping  provision  should  be  made  for  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  that  if  the  just 
claims  of  the  whole  country  are  to  be  met,  the  additional  silttn^<(  to  be  supplied  will 
have  to  be  counted  by  millions.'  'One  by  one,*  says  a  writer  in  iYit  Im/ependent 
(March  I,  1894,  Nye,  p.  77),  '  the  congregational  chap«ls  in  the  City  of  London  have 
been  surrendering  the  tight  and  following  the  population  to  the  suburbs.'  Dr.  Parker 
of  the  City  Temple  (Nye,  pp.  61-62)  asserts  that  the  voluntary  system  *is  a  miserable 
failure.  That  is  a  strong  tning  for  a  staunch  Nonconformist,  as  I  am,  to  say,  but  it 
is  a  fact,  and  let  the  truth  be  spoken.'" 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  facts  I  have  stated  disclose  a  state  of  things  in  the  Con- 
gr^;ationalist  body  which  would  make  it  most  inexpedient  for  us  to  surrender  our 
endowments  and  rely  only  upon  voluntary  support.  Dr.  Barrett  speaks  of  our  endow- 
ments. Do  you  know  how  we  got  them  ?  In  the  very  earliest  days  many  were  given  to 
us.  The  endovmients  of  the  Church  of  England  are  mainly  of  two  kinds.  Tney  are 
principally  Pre-Norman,  or  Post- Reformation.  That  is,  they  are  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  or  after  the  Reformation.  There  are  not  many  dating  from  the  time 
between,  which  you  may  call  the  Roman  period  of  the  English  Cnurch,  when  the 
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Pope  of  Rome  had  very  great  power.  The  intermediate  period  was  the  lime  of 
in«>nasteries,  and  at  the  Reformation  the  monasteries  were  broken  up,  and  the  Cfaurcfa 
got  very  little  indeed  of  that  which  was  originally  Church  property.  I  do  not  suppose 
anyone  will  question  the  fact  that  property  given  to  her  since  the  Reformation  is 
Church  of  England  property  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  Church 
that  was  founded  in  this  country  centuries  before  the  Reformation  that  we  have  at  the 
pre-^ent  moment.  And  how  was  it  started  ?  Why  there  came  early  missionaries  ;  I 
cannot  tell  you  when  they  first  came,  it  was  somewhere  about  the  second  century. 
They  formed  the  early  British  Church.  Then  came  the  Saxon  invasion  which  drove 
the  early  Church  to  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Then  came  two  streams,  one  from  Rome 
\6d  by  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  to  Christianize  the  southern  part  of  the  land,  and 
one  from  Scotland,  led  by  Aidan,  to  Lindisfarne,  to  Christianize  the  northern  part  of 
the  country.  And  so  gradually  these  three  streams  met,  and  the  country  became  a 
Christian  country  with  a  Christian  Church  long  before  there  was  any  one  Christian 
State  at  all.  If  that  was  the  case,  how  did  these  endowments  come  to  us  originally? 
They  came  from  rich  men  and  landowners,  who  handed  over  to  the  bishop  certain 
lands,  and  they  said  :  *'  We  will  give  you  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  of  this  land." 
And  that  is  what  we  now  call  Tithe.  This  they  did  in  order  that  a  clergyman  might 
be  put  in  their  midst,  and  in  order  that  the  bishop  might  be  maintained,  and  able  to 
do  the  work  of  the  Church.  And  so  it  was  that  they  gave  up  their  lands  and  the 
tithes  were  duly  secured. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  If  this  be  State  property,  as  people  say,  will 
you  point  to  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  says  that  tithe  is  to  be  given  to  the  Choich 
bv  tne  authority  of  the  State,  as  though  it  were  not  already  the  property  of  the 
Cfhurch?  You  must  find  out  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  makes  over  to  the  Church 
lands  or  other  property  which  were  not  before  the  Church's,  before  you  can  say  that 
the  State  endowed  the  Church.  All  that  the  Parliament  has  done,  my  friends,  is  this, 
to  regulate  and  to  sanction  what  was  done  by  private  individuals.  People  came  and 
they  gave  their  tithes,  and  they  gave  their  lands,  and  then  the  State  intervened  after 
a'  time,  and  it  made  legal  what  before  had  been  habitual,  what  for  many  centuries  had 
become  the  custom  of  the  people,  of  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  of  the  land.  You 
cannot  say  that  this  is  State  property  at  all ;  it  is  property  given  by  individuals,  much  of 
it  given  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  for  Church  purposes,  given  to  the  Episcopate 
or  to  the  parishes,  given  that  the  work  of  the  Master  may  be  done,  and  I  want  to  know 
where  is  the  adequate  authority  to  us,  or  our  successors,  after  all  these  centuries 
of  growing  privilege,  to  make  it  lawful  for  us,  much  less  to  constrain  us,  to  hand  over 
for  secular  purposes  property  which  was  given  to  the  Master's  use,  dedicated  to  the 
Master's  glory,  and  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  mean  to  defend. 

Hut  Dr.  Barrett  says  that  our  spiritual  activities  are  paralyzed  by  establishment  and 
endowment.  What  is  establishment?  Is  it  such  a  very  wicked  thing  that  we  should 
be  established  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  establishment  ?  Do  you  mean  founded  ?  Do 
you  mean  a  State-founded  Church?  How  could  the  State  found  a  Church?  The 
Cliurch  is  a  divine  society,  planted  by  the  Lord  Himself  at  Pentecost  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down.  There  is  a  defined  means  of  admission  into  it,  and  that  is  baptism 
by  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  another  sacra- 
ment which  is  a  mighty  bond  of  union  between  its  member*:,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  There  is  a  threefold  ministry  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  with  which  we  dare  not  tamper.  This  is  a  society,  a  visible 
society,  planted  by  the  Master  Himself,  And  when  those  early  Christians  came  and 
planted  that  divine  society  in  this  land  they  did  it,  mind  you,  at  their  own  risk,  even 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Did  the  State  help  then)  to  doit?  Sometimes  a  king 
converted,  thank  God,  did  help  the  bishops  ;  but  I  say  the  State  never  founded  the 
Church ;  the  State  could  not  found  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  society  which 
can  only  be  founded  and  planted  by  means  ordained  by  the  Master,  by  those 
authorized  to  do  it,  and  the  Chutch  was  in  organized  existence  long  before  the  State 
was  in  organized  existence.  Even  that  branch  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  which  is  really 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  whole  fabric,  was  in  organic  union  with  the  rest  of  the 
Church  of  England  long  before  Parliament  existed.  My  friends,  remember  this,  that 
when  Parliament  was  founded  in  the  year  1263  Parliament  borrowed  from  the  then 
long-existing  Church  of  England  the  very  chapter-house  of  Westminster.  Talk 
about  established  Church,  and  say  it  was  established  by  the  State  !  What  State 
establishment  means  is  really  this,  that  all  that  the  State  does  is  to  affirm,  settle,  or  ratify 
what  has  been  already  done.  Found  the  Church  I  What  the  State  did  was  to  give  it 
legal  sanction,  and  to  regulate  it  in  such  a  way  that  its  work  might  be  duly  carried  on 
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I  want  to  ask  you  one  little  simple  Question — Do  you  think  our  Nonconformist 
brethren  axe  not  in  any  sense  established  tnemselves  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  nothing 
which  the  State  does  for  them  ?  Listen  a  moment.  Supposing  the  minister  of  a  Non- 
conformist body  preaches  the  wrong  doctrine — I  wish  to  speak  of  them  with  the 
highest  respect ;  1  love  them  with  all  my  heart»  and  if  you  ask' at  Portsmouth  how  I 
live  with  my  Nonconformist  friends,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  ansu  er.  Now,  when  the 
minister  of  a  Nonconformist  chapel  preaches  the  wrone  doctrine,  what  is  liable  to 
happen  ?  I  will  tell  you.  If  he  preaches  a  doctrine  suoi  as  he  has  no  business  by 
the  trust  deed  of  the  chapel  to  teach,  and  he  refuses  to  go,  what  happens  is  that  there  is 
■an  appeal  to  the  Court.  The  Court  sees  what  the  trust  deed  has  to  say,  and  they  look 
to  see  if  the  action  of  the  minister  is  in  accordance  with  it  or  against  it.  If  he  has  not 
gone  against  it,  and  if  he  is  within  his  rights,  they  keep  him  in  his  place.  Is  not  this 
State  regulation  of  Nonconformist  chapels  ?  Nonconformist  chapels  further  can  be  used 
for  marriages.  How  so  ?  By  Act  of  Parliament ;  simply  by  the  act  of  the  State. 
But  that  is  not  all.  'Ihe  Nonconformist  chapel  is  free  from  rates  like  the  church.  How 
is  that  ?  By  Act  of  Parliament.  Or  supposing  somebody  disturbs  the  worship  in  a 
Nonconformist  chapel,  what  is  the  remedy  then  ?  An  appeal  to  the  magistrates  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  You  observe  that  Parliament  has  mnde  provision  for  all  these 
various  things.  You  cannot  escape  from  Parliament  or  the  law  of  the  land.  And  so 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  degree.  There  are  certain  matters  in  the  Established  Church  in 
which  tlie  State  undoubtedly  exercises  greater  power  than  it  does  in  respect  of  other 
bodies,  but  there  is  no  religious  body  existing  which  is  altogether  beyond  control.  It 
is  a  question  of  degree,  and  if  you  ask  me  what  are  those  particular  matters  in  which 
the  State  does  intervene,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  State  nominates  the  bishops,  the 
deans  (except  in  Wales),  certain  canons,  and  certain  rectors,  vicars,  and  incumbents 
of  parishes.  But  from  what  bodv  is  the  State  able  to  take  them  ?  Can  the  State  take 
a  tmker  or  a  baker,  and  say,  '*  \  ou  shall  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  It  cannot 
doit.  It  has  to  make  its  appointments -from  those  wno  are  already  duly  qualified. 
When  I  was  ordained,  do  you  think  the  bishop  was  bound  by  the  State  to  ordain  me  ? 
No,  he  was  perfectly  and  absolutely  free.  He  had  to  see  whether  I  was  or  was  not  fit  to 
be  ordained  a  deacon  ;  he  had  afterwards  to  see  whether  I  was  or  was  not  fit  to  be 
ordained  a  priest ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  libeity,  and  after  due  examination,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  fit,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  did  he  lay  hands 
on  and  ordain  me.  It  is  only  from  such  men  who  are  duly  qualified,  who  are  beyond 
reproach,  men  whose  admission  to  office  can  be  refused  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  if  there  be  due  legal  reasons — it  is  only  from  such  men  that  the  State  is  able 
to  choose  the  incumbents  nominated  to  Crown  livings,  or  those  who  are  to  take  higher 
uffice  in  the  Church. 

Knowing,  as  he  does,  that  the  people  of  England  are  watching  him,  and  conscious 
as  he  must  be,  that  he  is  acting  in  the  full  face  of  England,  is  it  not  likely  that  the 
Prime  Minister  or  Mlhister  of  the  day  will  exercise  his  choice  with  a  due  sense  of 
responsibility,  so  that  he  may  find  a  man  fitted  for  the  place  he  proposes  to  fill  ? 
I  speak  without  fear  of  contradiction,  when  I  say  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  so, 
the  men  of  both  parties  in  the  State,  on  the  whole,  have  really  striven  to  make  proper 
appointments.  I  w  illingly  admit  that  from  time  to  time  fresh  adjustments  are  needed  as 
the  population  increases,  and  circumstances  alter,  to  facilitate  the  Church's  expansion  ; 
but  It  would  be  folly  to  undo  the  work  of  centuries,  and  to  go  back  again,  as  though 
we  had  no  English  history  to  boast  of,  no  descent  from  the  Church  of  primitive  days, 
in  order  to  build  up  the  Church  again  in  this  land.  Troublous  days  are  coming  upon 
us ;  we  cannot  tell  when  they  will  be ;  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  there  may  be 
troublous  times  and  political  emergencies.  What  I  have  to  say  is  this — Be  patient. 
Remember  that  more  important  still  than  even  the  union  between  Church  and  State, 
is  the  moral  tone  and  spiritual  life  of  this  dear  old  historical  Church  of  ours.  Take 
care,  I  pray  you,  that  nothing  is  done  and  nothing  is  said,  when  the  crisis  comes,  of 
which  afterwards  you  will  be  ashamed.  Take  care  when  the  judgment  of  the  English 
people  is  passed  upon  this  matter,  as  it  may  be  one  day,  to  remember  that  it  will  turn, 
as  tne  Bisnop  of  Ripon  so  eloquently  told  us  at  the  Portsmouth  Church  Congress, 
like  Solomon's  judgment,  more  upon  moral  considerations  than  upon  ai£uments  of 
history  ;  and  see  you  to  it,  my  friends,  that  you  so  live,  that  you  so  act,  tnat  you  so 
pray,  that  when  the  time  comes,  you  may  pass  on  that  glorious  inheritance  to  the 
children  yet  unborn,  and  that  the  sunshine  of  a  bright  to-morrow  may  follow,  and 
even  transcend,  the  brightness  and  the  promise  of  to-day. 
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My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — Much  trouble  has  been  taken  both  inside 
and  outside  that  mo&t  orderly  assembly,  the  House  of  Commons,  to  induce  English 
working  men  to  believe  that  a  Webh-bom,  Welsh-speaking  lay  Churchman  acaroely 
exists  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  I  am  here  to-night  as  an  example  of  one  who  has 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  some  kind  of  history  of  wnat  is  at  the  present 
time  going  on  in  Wales.  The  speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
come  from  homes  where  the  Church,  comparatively  speaking,  is  at  peace.  I  am  an 
envoy  from  the  seat  of  war,  from  that  part  of  the  globe  where  the  Church  is  fighting 
for  her  very  existence.  You  must,  therefore,  pardon  me  if  my  strain  is  more  martial, 
and  if  my  words  are  more  warlike,  than  the  words  of  those  who  have  preceded  me. 
The  greatest  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  numerical  position  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  numbering  of  the  Welsh 
people.  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  a  man,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  is  my  felloK'- 
townsman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gee,  addressing  a  large  meeting  in  Liverpool,  made  the 
astounding  statement  that  the  Welsh  Nonconformists  were  to  the  Church  people  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  When  he  returned  home  he  was  taken  to  task  for  the 
statement,  and  immediately  set  to  work,  at  his  own  expense,  to  take  a  census  of  the 
people,  that  is,  to  count  the  number  of  people  who  attended  various  places  of 
worship. 

In  order  to  show  you  the  kind  of  fair  play  to  which  we  are  subjected,  I  most 
tell  you  exactly  what  occurred.  Notice  was  sent  to  the  Nonconformist  congregations 
in  North  Wales  and  the  greater  part  of  South  Wales,  that  upon  a  certain  Sunday 
the  number  of  people  attending  the  chapels  would  Le  counted.  No  such^  notice 
was  sent  to  the  Churchpeople,  and,  conseouently,  on  this  Sunday  morning  we 
were  much  surprised  to  see  the  Chapel  people  nurrying  in  all  directions  to  be  counted. 
That  uas  how  Mr.  Gee's  first  census  was  taken.  Well,  1  need  not  tell  you  that  that 
could  not  be  tolerated  even  in  Wales,  and  a  repetition  of  the  census  was  insisted 
upon,  notice  being  given  to  the  Church  and  all  sects  alike.  That  census  took  place 
upon  a  day  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  which  is  quite  indescribable.  Imagme  a 
heated  Parliamentary  election,  a  school  feast,  and  a  monthly  singing  meeting,  com- 
bined, with  a  Clmrch  Congress  on  the  top  of  them,  and  you  will  form  some  idea  of 
the  excitement  of  that  day.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  were  seen  hurrying 
in  all  directions  to  tlieir  places  of  worship,  but  even  then  the  Nonconformists  had  the 
advantage  of  us,  because  the  various  sects  held  their  services  at  different  times, 
and  enabled  the  congregations  to  go  from  one  chapel  to  another.  In  the  town  of 
Denbigh,  a  parish  which  contains  some  4,500  inhabitants,  I  can  tell  you  that  no  less 
than  atx)ut  1,500  were  in  church  at  the  same  time.  Among  them  (and  I  wish 
publicly  to  note  this  fact)  were  included  hundreds  of  Nonconformists,  men  who  were 
on  the  side  of  honour  and  fair  play ;  men  who,  while  they  render  to  Csesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  did  not  forgetl  to  render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's. 
Do  not  imagine  that  there  is  a  deep  division  which  divides  the  Church  on  one  side 
from  Nonconform  it  V  on  the  other.  I  have  in  West  Denbighshire  active  canvassers 
working  for  me,  who  are,  and  always  have  been,  Nonconformists.  After  the  ceiwos 
was  taken,  you  would  have  expected  the  results  to  have  been  made  public  ;  nothing 
of  the  sort  has  ever  happened.  Piecemeal,  interim  reports  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made,  but  the  census,  as  a  whole,  has  never  seen  the  light  of  day.  What  is  the 
natural  deduction  to  draw  from  this  very  remarkable  fact  ?  Are  we  not  justified  in 
saying  that  the  figures  which  came  to  Mr.  Gee's  knowledge  were  such  as  to  induce 
him  to  consider  it  discreet  to  keep  the  result  to  himself?  However,  the  next  time 
Mr.  Gee  spoke  at  Liverpool  he  reduced  his  estimate  from  ten  to  one,  to  seven  to  one, 
and  latterly  the  proportion  has  been  still  further  reduced  by  liberationist  speakers 
to  five  to  one. 

But  I  say  there  is  not  the  smallest  justification  even  for  these  figures.  T^t  ns  take 
the  last  election,  to  which  our  opponents  are  so  fond  of  referring.  The  total  nnmba 
of  electors  who  (including  an  allowance  for  the  constituencies  where  there  was  do 
contest)  voted  at  the  last  election  in  Wales  was  235,719.  Of  these  146,969  voted  for 
Candidates  who  were  in  favour  of  disestablishing  the  Church,  whilst  those  who  voted 
in  favour  of  the  Church  numbered  88,750,  the  majority  being  only  ^8,219.  These 
figures  will  show  you  that  instead  of  being  ten,  or  even  five,  to  one.  Nonconformists 
are  not  as  two  to  one  to  Churchpeople.  It  is  often  stated  that  because  the  Liberals 
of  Wales  have  twenty-eight  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Churchmen 
only  two,  that  this  is  the  proportion  between  them.    The  figures  I  have  quoted  show 
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that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  statement,  for  whereas  it  took  27,583 
Church  votes  to  send  a  Conservative  to  the  House  of  Commons,  $,243  Nonconformist 
votes  were  sufficient  to  return  a  Liberal  member.  That  is  the  true  state  of  things. 
Again,  what  took  place  regarding  the  Suspensory  Bill  ?  You  have  no  doubt  heard  it 
stated  that  the  petitions  against  this  Bill  were  cooked.  I  am  in  a  position  to  tell  you 
that  this  charge  is  not  true.  I  canvassed  some  portions  of  the  Borough  of  Denbigh, 
when  I  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  County  Council,  the  election  for  which  was 
fought  on  something  like  political  grounds,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
question  of  Church  and  Nonconformity  in  Wales  is  also  one  of  politics.  When  I 
went  round  among  these  same  people  to  ask  them  to  sign  the  petition  against  the 
Suspensory  Bill,  many  who  had  refused  to  vote  for  me  for  the  County  Council 
consented  to  sign  it,  thereby  showing  that  the  Welsh  people  consulted  their  sense  of 
fair  play  and  justice,  and  refused  to  vote  away  property  wnich  did  not  belong  to  them. 
You  majTsay  that  the  maiority  against  the  Church  in  Wales  is  a  large  one  ;  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  large  one ;  I  should  like  you  fully  to  understand  why  it  is  so,  what  is  the 
real  reason  why  there  is  a  majority  in  favour  of  disestablishing  the  Church  at  all,  or 
that  there  was  such  a  majority  at  the  time  of  the  last  election.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  this  election  was  not  fought  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  disestablishment 
and  disendowment.  It  was  fought  upon  the  question  of  tithe  or  no  tithe.  Welsh 
Nonconformists  have  command  o?  the  vernacular  Press — I  am  sorry  that  many  Church 
laymen  are  not  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  language  as  they  should  b^^ 
consequently  the  vernacular  Press  has  all  its  own  way.  One  result  is  that  the  people 
believed  that  if  the  Church  were  disestablished  and  disendowed  the  tithe  would  come 
into  their  own  pockets.  That  is  one  reason  why  they  voted  as  they  did.  As 
illustrating  the  way  in  which  these  people  are  cajoled,  I  will  read  a  few  extracts  from 
the  Boner, 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  my  reading  them  to  you,  the  language  is 
not  such  as  ought  to  be  read  in  public,  still  I  think  you  should  know  the  kiml  of 
teaching  which  is  put  before  Welshmen  day  by  day.     Here  are  some  of  them  : — 

"  The  State  Church  has  drunk  copiously  of  its  adulterous  mother,  Great  Babylon, 
mother  of  the  harlots  of  the  earth.  It  has  washed  its  feet  a  hundred  times  in  the 
blood  of  dissent." 

"  The  dberaceful  deeds  that  have  been  done  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the 
ungodly  deeds  now  done  by  the  '  dearly  beloved  brethren '  in  the  name  of  religion, 
are  enough  to  drive  Beelzebub^presumptuous  and  devoid  of  all  shame  as  he  is — to 
hide  his  head  fur  shame  behind  his  throne  of  fire." 

"  It  is  well  known  that  popery  is  a  compendium  of  cruelty,  abominations,  and  the 
most  di^raceful  corruption  that  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  abode  of  the  devil. 
When  this  system  was  formed  the  bells  of  the  pandemonium  rang  merry  peals,  and 

dancing  and  diversion  prevailed  through  the  chambers  of  hell The  only 

difference  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Romish  Church  is  that  one  is  the 
head  an  1  the  other  the  tail." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  hear  you  laugh ;  you  wonder  that  anyone  can  be  led  astray 
by  such  rubbish,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  the  man  who  is  the  owner  and  editor 
of  the  paper  in  which  this  appeared,  is  one  who  calls  himself  a  minister  of  the  GospeL 
How  can  the  people  who  attend  the  same  place  of  worship  in  which  he  preaches, 
help  thinking  that  there  is  some  kind  of  truth  in  his  writings,  which  are  spread  broad- 
cast  throughout  the  country.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  truth  is  not  always  regarded 
as  it  should  be.  I  once  had  a  foreman  who  objected  to  using  strong  language.  A 
complaint  was  laid  aeainst  one  of  the  workmen,  who  was  brought  up  before  him. 
Adoressing  him,  he  said,  "John,  I  have  never  called  any  man  a  liar,  but  you  are  a 
stranger  to  the  truth.*'  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  a  great  many  strangers  to  the 
truth  going  about  at  the  present  day.  If  a  man  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can,  before  a 
ereat  assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons,  state  what  is  not  true,  what  will  he  not 
do  when  speaking  in  the  country,  where  his  words  are  all  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  the 
the  people  whom  he  addresses.  Yet  you  all  know,  that  without  the  smallest 
founaation,  Mr.  Ll(^  George  did  get  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day, 
and  accused  our  bishops  of  sending  out  circulars  to  the  clergy  for  the  purpose  of 
cooking  the  census  returns  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales.  There  was  not  a  vestige 
of  truth  in  the  statement,  yet  such  statements  are  repeated  and  sown  broadcast 
throughout  the  countrv.  They  are  believed,  and  that  is  another  reason  why  the 
majority  is  so  great  at  tne  present  time  against  the  Established  Church.  I'hat  feeling 
is  changing.    A  number  of  us  are  devoting  ourselves  to  enlightening  the  people  on 
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this  subject.  You  have  no  idea  how  they  are  receiving  words  which  they  have  never 
before  heard  in  their  hves,  and  I  am  sure  that  at  the  next  election  you  will  see  a  very 
great  change,  and  a  very  much  reduced  majority.  You  are  continually  being  told 
that  the  Church  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  people ;  it  is  not  so.  Look  at  Sir  Geo^ 
Osborne  Morgan's  Burial  Bill,  about  which  no  end  of  talk  was  made  some  time  aga 
It  has  now  been  passed  into  law,  and  is  almost  a  dead  letter  throughout  the  country. 
But  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  time  when  people  show  their  rol 
feelings  more  than  they  do  in  the  hour  of  sorrow.  I  will  give  you  another  instance  of 
what  has  occurred  in  my  native  town.  Some  eight  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gee 
found  it  necessary  that  the  Nonconformists  should  have  an  unconsecrated  burial 
ground ;  it  was  not  right,  he  said,  that  Nonconformists  should  be  buried  in  ground 
consecrated  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  induced  the  Corporation  to  pordiase  a 
piece  of  ground  and  convert  it  into  a  cemetery.  A  small  portion  of  the  ground  has  since 
been  consecrated  under  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  for  the  use  of  Romas 
Catholics.  Now,  has  this  ground  been  used  for  the  burial  of  the  townspeople?  Not 
at  all ;  with  the  exception  of  two  of  Mr.  Gee*s  grandchildren,  and  some  inmates  of  tht 
Lunatic  Asylutn,  who  had  no  choice,  not  one  single  Nonconformist  has  been  buried  io 
this  unconsecrated  ground.  My  friends,  the  Church  of  England  is  the  only  religions 
body  in  Wales  at  tms  moment  which  carries  its  teachings  and  ministrations  into  the 
homes  of  the  humble  and  poor,  and  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  any  religious 
services.  Think  of  the  work  the  Church  is  doing.  You  all  know  that  within  the  last 
five-and-twenty  vears  something  like  two-and-a-half  millions  have  been  spent  in  Wales 
in  Church  buildmg  and  restoration.  In  our  own  town  we  built  a  new  church  some 
fifteen  years  ago ;  since  then,  a  church  house  and  parish  room  have  been  added,  and 
now  a  new  church  is  being  built  entirely  at  our  own  coat.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
6nd  any  English  diocese  where  parish  work  is  better  attended  to.  Then  again  there 
is  the  great  Question  of  charity.     We,  in  Wales,  depend  a  great  deal  on  charity. 

In  Denbigti,  in  1892,  the  sum  of  £tjZ  was  given  in  promiscuous  charity,  not  to  asy 
particular  tvanch  of  religion,  but  for  soup  kitchens,  hospitals,  etc  Of  this  £lli, 
jf  700  was  given  by  Churchpeople,  and  the  other  fraction  by  Nonconformists.  There 
is  no  disputing  these  facts,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  are  effective,  and  telling  more 
and  more  in  favour  of  the  Church.  Suppose  the  Church  were  disestablished  to<morrow. 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  Why,  there  are  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  parishes 
throughout  Wales  in  which  there  is  no  Nonconformist  minister  resident,  none  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  poor,  except  the  Church.  What  would  become 
of  the  Church  if  the  proposed  Disestablishment  Bill  became  law  ?  Monev  that  hL< 
been  given  by  religious  people  to  the  Church  for  the  maintenance  of  God's  religion 
in  the  land,  is  to  be  handed  over  for  secular  purposes,  of  which  the  donors  had  no 
knowledge  whatever,  and  never  even  thought  ou 

True,  it  is,  that  the  clergy — such  of  them  as  are  incumbents  of  livings  —are  to  reaiw 
a  kind  of  pension,  but  the  poor  curates  are  to  be  turned  adrift  and  to  receive  no 
compensation.  We  are  told  we  may  keep  our  churches  if  we  give  security  that  we 
will  maintain  them  in  repair  ;  but  what  is  to  happen  to  our  cathedrals,  upon  which, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  has  been  spent  ?  They 
are  to  be  handed  over  to  a  commission,  with  probably  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  its  head, 
to  be  maintained  as  national  monuments.  We  do  not  want  national  monuments,  we 
have  them  already.  When  I  look  from  my  window  in  the  morning;,  I  see  an  undulating 
range  of  hills,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which  are  more  conical  than  me  rest.  These  have 
a  kmd  of  rampart  made  hy  men  around  the  summit.  These  are  the  strongholds  in 
which,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  our  ancestors  placed  their  wives  and 
children,  and  flocks  and  herds,  while  they  went  forth,  and,  headed  by  holy  men— the 
fathers  of  the  Church  to  which  we  this  day  belong — repelled  the  foreign  invader,  and 
maintained  our  Church  and  our  nationality  of  which  we  are  so  proud  ;  these,  I  say, 
are  our  national  monuments,  and  we  want  no  other. 

That  same  Church,  which,  one  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  repelled  the  foreign 
foe,  is  ready  to-day  to  lead  her  children  on  to  noble  deeds  for  God  and  for  countiy. 
She  has  capable  leaders  at  her  head  ;  we  know  that  she  is  passing  through  her  hour  of 
trial,  but,  m  my  belief,  that  hour  will  be  but  a  short  one.  We  know  that  we  have 
the  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  our  sisters  and  brothers  across  the  border.  ^Ve 
believe  that  we  have  the  good  will  of  every  man  who  calls  himself  a  British  workman; 
we  want  more  ;  we  need  your  help ;  I  appeal  to  you  to  give  us  that  help.  And  no 
matter  to  what  political  party  you  belong,  when  an  election  comes,  I  appeal  to  yoo 
solemnly  to  declare  that  you  will  vote  only  for  men  who  will  guarantee  not  to  support 
any  measure  which  will  paralyze  and  disintegrate  the  great  Church  which  has  helped 
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for  centuries  to  maintain  for  Britain  a  name  for  honour,  truthfulness,  upri|;htness, 
liberty,  and  love  of  fair  play,  such  as  has  been  accorded  to  no  other  nation  smce  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

Alderman  DOMVILLE,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor 

of  Exeter. 

Wb  have  been  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  workers  and  leaders  of  the 
Church  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  doing,  and  all  of  us  here  know  what  is 
the  strength  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  bond  of 
unity  to  us;  and  I  ask  you  solemnly  to-night — is  this  Church  worth  keeping?  is 
this  Church  worth  working  for  ?  is  this  Church,  men  and  women,  worthy  of  handing 
down  those  solemn  trut£  to  our  children?  I  only  ask  you  now  to  thank  our 
President,  who  has  thrown  himself  heartily  into  the  work.  During  these  last  trying 
weeks  he  has  not  spared  himself  in  mind  or  body ;  and  he  nas  shown  us,  as 
many  on  this  platform  have  shown  us,  that  workers,  and  working  men,  and  working 
women,  are  to  be  found  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  so  long  as  this  world  shall  last,  the  Church  of  England  will  last  too, 
and  there  will  always  be  found  workers  and  leaders,  for  the  work  is  the  Lord's  and 
we  are  in  His  Hands.  • 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

When  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  was  chosen  last  November,  my  heart  thanked  God  that 
he  would  he  bv  my  side  in  the  Church  Congress.  I  cannot  say  how  great  a  support 
and  strengrth  ne  has  been,  and  I  am  sure  if  we  are  permitted  to  rejoice  together  in 
the  Congress  which  has  thus  far  so  largely  prospered,  other  men  have  laboured,  and 
I  have  bien  permitted  to  enter  into  their  labours.  The  work  has  been  done — very 
little  by  myself— but  by  others,  for  whom  my  heart  rejoices  that  God  has  given  them 
the  privilege  so  to  labour  for  His  cause. 


ROYAL    PUBLIC    ROOMS. 
Thursday    Evbning,    October    iith,    1894. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  Gibraltar  in  the  Chair. 


SOLDIERS,    SAILORS,    &C. 

The  Work  of  the  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  : — 

(i)  In  the  Royal  Navy. 

(i)  Amongst  Soldiers. 

(3)  Amongst  Seamen  of  the  Mercantile  Service,  and  amongst 
Fishermen. 

PAPERS, 
(i)  In  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox-Edwards,  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  time  allotted  for  the  reading  of  this  paper  will  not,  I  think,  admit 
of  my  doing  more  than  setting  before  you  in  few  words  the  facilities 
afforded  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  Royal  Navy,  some  of  the 
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difficulties  which  beset  that  wcM'k,  the  organized  societies  which  aim  at 
assisting  the  chaplains,  and  some  of  the  requirements  needed  to  ensure 
a  larger  measure  of  success. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  facilities  for  Church  work.  This  work  is  at  the 
present  time  presided  over  by  ninety-eight  chaplains,  exclusive  of  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet.  Of  these  chaplains,  twenty  are  employed  in 
appointments  on  shore — ^hospitals,  dockyards,  naval  and  marine 
barracks,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  are  serving  in  ships  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  Queen's  Regulations  and 
Admiralty  Instructions  that  daily  morning  prayer  is  said  on  board 
every  ship  of  war,  and  that  the  usual  Sunday  services  are  held.  This 
applies  to  all  ships — ^not  only  to  those  carrying  chaplains,  but  to 
all  others.  Where  there  is  no  -chaplain,  the  commanding  officer, 
or  someone  deputed  by  him,  says  each  day  short  morning  prayer, 
and  also  conducts  a  service  on  Sunday  mornings  at  least.  Besides 
the  regular  Sunday  morning  service,  there  is  in  nearly  all  ships 
bearing  chaplains,  and  in  some  which  do  not  bear  them,  an  after- 
noon or  evening  service.  These  services  are  in  all  cases  held  in 
that  part  of  the  ship  which  is  found  most  convenient  for  gather- 
ing together  the  ship's  company,  and  everything  is  prepared  and 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  comfort  of  the  worshippers,  and 
with  a  view  to  rendering  the  place  suitable  for  the  occasion*  In 
ships  bearing  chaplains  it  is  ordered  that  the  Holy  Communion  shall 
be  celebrated  at  least  once  a  month ;  in  some  ships  there  is  a  weekly 
celebration,  but  in  all  there  is  a  celebration  at  least  once  a  month 
and  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church.  Provision  is  also  made  in 
the  regulations  for  the  spiritual  attendance  on  the  sick  in  smaller 
vessels  when  in  company  with  a  ship  bearing  a  chaplain.  Arrange- 
ments are  also  made  for  the  officers  and  men  of  small  ships  to  attend 
the  Sunday  morning  service  conducted  by  a  chaplain ;  and  the  ship's 
company  of  small  vessels,  when  in  harbour,  are  frequently  sent  on  shore 
on  Sunday  morning  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  church. 

Besides  these  customary  public  services,  meetings  for  prayer  and 
other  purposes  are  held  by  the  chaplain — Bible  classes,  communicants' 
meetings,  temperance  meetings  and  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
Naval  Church  Society.  The  regulations  are  careful  to  provide  that  a 
suitable  place  shall  be  screened  off  for  these  meetings,  to  ensure  as  far 
as  possible  the  quiet  which  is  needed  for  them. 

In  the  circulation  of  religious  literature,  chaplains  are  allowed  to 
demand  books  of  a  moral  and  religious  character  for  lending  to  officers 
and  men ;  and  ships  not  bearing  chaplains  are  supplied  with  suitable 
tracts  for  distribution  amongst  the  ship's  company. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  every  possible  provision  is  made  by  the 
Admiralty  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  the  chaplain  to  carry  on  his  work, 
and  to  afford  him  facilities  for  doing  it,  so  that  the  amount  of  success 
which  attends  that  work  depends  mainly  upon  the  energy  and  tact  of 
the  chaplain. 

A  very  important  sphere  of  a  chaplain's  work — perhaps  the  most 
important,  although  not  the  most  difficult — is  on  board  the  training  ships 
for  boys.  There  are  at  the  present  time  seven  of  these  stationary  ships, 
viz:  the  Ganges,  at  Falmouth;  the  Impregnabh  and  Lian^  at  Devon- 
port;   the  Boscawen  and  Minotaur,  at  Portland;  the  St.  Vincent,  at 
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Portsmouth ;  and  the  Caledonia^  in  Scotland^  at  Sonth  Queensferry. 
And  besides  these  stationary  ships,  the  Northampton  has  lately  been 
commissioned  as  a  sea-going  training  ship.  The  stationary  training  ships 
have  on  board  from  six  hundred  to  ftfteen  hundred  boys,  who  are  placed 
there  on  being  recruited,  to  undergo  their  training  for  seamen.  These 
boys  all  attend  school  nine  or  ten  hours  a  week  for  at  least  eight 
months.  The  Church  of  England  boys  are  regularly  instructed  in 
school  in  the  Catechism,  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  portions  of  Old  Testament  history,  in  addition  to  this  religious 
instruction  in  school,  they  come  undor  the  special  instruction  of  the 
chaplain  in  their  preparation  for  confirmation,  and  in  communicants' 
classes.  During  the  year  at  least  two  thousand  boys  are  confirmed  in 
these  ships ;  about  five  per  cent,  of  these  have  not  previously  been 
baptized.  In  one  of  these  training  ships  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  boys  were  confirmed,  and  three  thousand 
three  hundred  communions  were  made.  The  amount  of  anxious  work 
which  this  entails  upon  a  chaplain,  and  its  taxing  nature,  can  only  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  one  who  has  had  to  do  it ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  most  important  work  for  the  Church, 
gathering  in  as  it  does  those  who  have  escaped  through  the  meshes  of 
the  parochial  net. 

I  am  desirous  of  publicly  expressing  on  an  occasion  like  this  the 
gratitude  which  we  owe,  and  which  we  heartily  render,  to  the  Bishops  in 
whose  dioceses  these  training  ships  are  situated,  for  the  readiness  and 
kindness  displayed  by  them  in  undertaking  these  confirmations. 

I  come  next  to  speak  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  this 
work.  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  which  are  incidental  to  the  life 
and  routine  on  board  a  man-of-war,  these  difficulties  are  minimized  by 
the  zeal  and  tact  of  the  chaplain.  That  a  chaplain  holds  a  very  difficult 
position  will  be  quite  clear  to  you  when  I  remind  you  that  he  has  to 
live  in  the  same  house,  as  it  were,  with  all  his  parishioners,  and  in  the 
same  room  with  the  better  educated  of  them.  And  it  must  be  noted 
that  these  better  educated  people  are  not  all  of  them  attached  members, 
or  even  professed  members,  of  the  Church  of  England ;  probably  some 
one  or  more  may  be  Roman  Catholics ;  occasionally  there  may  be  an 
adherent  of  some  other  sect  of  religion.  There  will  perhaps  be  some 
whose  religious  views  it  is  difficult  to  define,  and  some  again  who  profess 
at  any  rate  to  have  what  they  call  free  minds  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
It  wiU  be  plain  to  you  that  under  such  circumstances  a  chaplain  must 
be  a  man  of  tact  and  judgment,  and  possess  considerable  self-com- 
mand. If  he  be  not  blessed  with  these  qualities,  he  will  constantly 
find  himself  in  difficult  and  uncomfortable  positions,  and  his  influence 
will  not  be  great,  nor  his  life  altogether  a  happy  one.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  does  possess  this  necessary  tact,  he  will  have  considerable 
influence  fore  and  aft  the  ship.  And,  further,  while  a  chaplain  will  in 
his  work  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  both  officers  and  men  who  are 
willing  to  assist  him  and  to  dp  much  for  the  furtherance  of  his  work, 
yet  he  will  occasionally  meet  with  an  earnest  religious  officer  or  man 
who  is  desirous  of  assisting  him,  but  who,  though  a  professed  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is  yet  unwilling  to  work  on  Church  principles 
and  to  stick  to  the  Church's  teaching.  Such  a  man  not  uncommonly 
-desires  to  form  his  own  scheme  of  Christian  work  and  teaching,  by 
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choosing  what  he  thinks  to  be  good  in  doctrine  and  practice  which  be 
has  observed  in  any  body  of  Christians  with  whom  he  has  been  throuro, 
or  of  whom  he  knows  anything.     He  will  probably  desire  to  work  and 
teach  on  undenominational  lines,  as  the  favourite  popular  phrase  goes. 
Such  a  man  is  difficult  to  deal  with  anywhere,  but  especially  difficult  in 
the  close  quarters  of  a  ship,  because  he  is  invariably  a  man  who  wishes 
to  lead,  and  is  unwilling  to  be  led.     With  such  a  man  a  chaplain  must 
often  find  himself  in  this  position,  that  is,  either  he  must  take  a  secoiMi 
place  in  his  own  proper  sphere  of  work,  and  tolerate  some  practices 
and  doctrines  with  which  he  does  not  agree,  or  he  must  reject  the 
proffered  assistance,  and  probatHy  thereby  create  a  rival  in  the  camp. 
Without  wearying  you  with  further  particulars  of  possible  difficulties 
incidental  to  the  circumstances  in  which  a  chaplain  has  to  live,  I  think 
that,  from  what  has  been  said,  my  clerical  brethren  here  at  any  rate 
will  be  impressed  with  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  a  chaplain's  position^ 
shut  up  for  three  years  at  a  time  in  such  close  quarters  with  men  of 
varying  religious  views,  and  with  no  views  at  all.     Verily  he  has  need 
to  be  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  as  harmless  as  a  dove.    And  I  feel  sure  that 
when  you  meet  with  men  who  under  such  circumstances  are  faithfully 
doing  the  Church's  work,  and  in  doing  it  earn  the  high  respect  of  all 
with  whom  they  live,  you  will  be  ready  to  grant  them  all  honour,  and 
to  esteem  them  as  being  of  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Some  difficulty  in  Church  work  in  the  Royal  Navy  arises  from  the 
periodical  removal  of  seamen  from  one  ship  to  another.  This  difficulty 
might  perhaps  be  remedied  to  some  extent  if  the  parochial  clergy  weie 
in  closer  touch  with  naval  chaplains,  and  paid  some  special  attention  to 
those  seamen  whose  families  reside  in  their  parishes,  and  who  from  time 
to  time  return  to  their  homes  while  serving  in  harbour  ships. 

Next,  I  would  point  out  that  there  are  two  societies  which  aim  at 
assisting  naval  chaplains  in  their  work.  The  Naval  Church  Society  was 
formed  in  order  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  for  Church  people,  and  to 
enlist  officers  and  men  in  the  religious  work  of  the  Church.  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  society,  because  I 
think  that  those  who  are  interested  in  Church  work  amongst  seamen  of 
the  Royal  Navy  would  do  well  to  become  members  of  it.  The  society 
consists  of  members  and  associates,  the  former  being  communicant 
members  of  the  Church,  and  the  latter  being  members  of  the  Churdi 
who  are  not  yet  confirmed,  and  not  yet  communicants. 

Another  society  which  aims  at  assisting  the  chaplains  in  their  work  is 
the  Royal  Naval  Scripture  Readers*  Society.  This  society  employs 
readers,  and  places  them  under  the  superintendence  of  naval  chaplains 
in  the  home  ports  and  on  some  foreign  stations.  The  society  does  not 
receive  that  amount  of  support  from  Churchpeople  which  its  aim  would 
warrant  us  to  expect. 

I  would  add  also  that  Church  work  in  the  Royal  Navy  has,  I  belief 
received  assistance  from  the  Corean  Mission,  over  which  Bishop  Coffer 
a  former  naval  chaplain,  presides.  The  funds  for  the  hoq)ital  work  of 
that  mission  have  been  and  are  still  provided  by  officers  and  men  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  And  this  effort  in  the  cause  of  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Church  must,  I  feel  sure,  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  ChiHch 
feeling  on  board  our  ships  of  war. 

And  now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  we  deem  our  special 
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requirements.  In  each  of  our  naval  ports  at  home  and  abroad  we  are 
anxious  to  see  a  Church  Institute  established  for  seamen  and  marines  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  There  are  in  places  like  Portsmouth  and  Devonport 
excellent  sailors'  homes  and  other  institutions,  which  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  our  seamen,  but  these  do  not  aim  at  doing  any  special  work  for  the 
Church.  When  the  local  clergy  are  approached  on  this  matter,  they  say 
that  their  hands  are  too  full  of  other  things,  and  that  the  naval  clergy  must 
work  it  themselves.  Unfortunately,  the  naval  clergy  are  periodically 
changing  their  positions,  and  do  not  remain  long  enough  in  a  place  to  un- 
dertake a  great  enterprise,  which  always  needs  for  some  time  the  fostering 
care  of  the  man  who  initiates  it  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  naval  clergy 
does  not  bring  them  into  touch  with  the  resident  laity,  who  might  be 
induced  to  assist  such  an  undertaking  by  expenditure  not  only  of  money, 
but  of  time  and  interest.  It  has  been  found  possible  at  Malta  for  the 
naval  clergy,  with  the  generous  help  of  officers  and  men,  to  found  such 
an  Institute,  and  this  has  proved  a  very  great  success.  But  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  large  fleet  like  that  in  the  Mediterranean  is  not 
possible  on  other  naval  stations  without  extraneous  assistance.  What, 
therefore,  we  need  is  some  help  in  establishing  Church  Institutes  not 
only  at  home,  but  in  those  British  ports  abroad  which  are  frequented 
by  our  ships  of  war.  These  Institutes  would,  of  course,  be  open  to  all 
our  seamen  without  regard  to  religious  belief;  but  whatever  religious 
work  could  be  carried  on  within  their  walls  would  be  work  on  the  lines  and 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England.  Let  me  here  remind  you 
that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  seamen  and  marines  of  the  Royal 
Navy  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  large  body  of  your 
fellow  Churchmen  leave  their  homes  and  all  your  parochial  organiza- 
tions for  the  protection  and  the  comfort  of  every  family  in  our  Empire. 

Then,  again,  what  we  need  above  all  in  our  work  is  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  for  us  and  for  our  congregations.  At  the  request  of  the  Naval 
Church  Society,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  drew  up  two 
prayers  for  the  use  of  those  families  and  parishes  who  have  sons,  and 
brothers,  and  friends  serving  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Those  prayers  are 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  as  Tract 
No.  2290.  I  venture  to  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
them,  because  I  am  sure  that  it  would  help  us  much  in  our  work,  if 
those  prayers  were  widely  known,  and  if  the  people  were  taught  to  say 
them  regularly  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  defend  their 
homes,  and  who,  in  their  service  and  for  their  protection,  occupy  their 
business  in  great  waters. 

I  must  now,  in  conclusion,  allude  to  a  question  affecting  our  seamen, 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  taken  in  hand  by  Convocation  ;  and  that 
is  the  marriage  law,  which  requires  banns  to  be  asked  for  three  Sundays 
in  the  churches  where  the  parties  reside  who  desire  to  be  married.  I 
should  have  thought  that  a  seaman  living  on  board  a  ship  might  be 
deemed  extra-parochial,  and  that  a  certificate  of  his  residence  there  ought 
to  suffice  in  the  place  of  banns.  But  the  custom — a  custom,  I  venture  to 
think,  without  any  legal  sanction  or  necessity — is  to  ask  these  banns  in 
some  church  of  the  town  at  which  the  ship  is  lying.  This  town  is 
probably  not  the  man's  usual  place  of  residence  when  at  home,  and 
presumably  he  is  quite  unknown  there.  To  ask  the  banns  under  such 
circumstances  is  no  sort  of  safeguard  against  irregular  marriage.    As  far 
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as  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  concerned,  the  banns  might 
as  well  be  asked  in  Timbuctoo  as  in  the  church  of  a  town  where  the 
man  is  quite  unknown.     And  yet  to  carry  out  a  law  which  was  intended 
to  prevent  irregular  marriages,  our  seamen  are  compelled  to  pay  a  fee 
for  what  would  appear  to  be  in  such  a  case  a  useless  form.     In  some  cases 
they  have  recourse  to  the  registry  office,  because  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  putting  up  of  banns  in  a  strange  place.     Many  years  ago  I  had 
a  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  the  late  Archdeacon  Philpotts, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  £xeter,  and  said  to  be  the  greatest 
■ecclesiastical  lawyer  in  England.     He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
banns  of  a  seaman  residing  on  board  a  ship,  should  be  asked  at  the 
church  nearest  to  where  the  ship  is  -  lying,  but  he  did  not  profess  to 
produce  any  legal  sanction  for  this  opinion,  nor  would  he  put  it  in 
writing  for  me.     In  reply  to  my  contention  that  a  seaman  on  board  a 
ship  is  extra-parochial,  and  that,  therefore,  a  certificate  of  such  residence 
ought  to  suffice  instead  of  banns,  he  stated  that  a  marriage  on  such 
a  certificate  would  undoubtedly  be  valid,   but  that    the    officiating 
clergyman  would  be  subject  to  pains  and  penalties  if  irregularity  could 
be  proved.     If  the  archdeacon's  opinion  with  regard  to  the  banns  being 
asked  at  the  nearest  church  be  correct,  then  at  Devonport  for  many 
years  the  banns  of  many  seamen  have  been  improperly  proclaimed,  for 
it  is  the  custom  there  for  banns  of  seamen,  no  matter  on  board  what 
ship  in  the  harbour  they  may  be  residing,  to  be  asked  at  Stoke  Church, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  church  nearest  to  many  of  the  ships.     I  have 
had  frequent  letters  from   clergymen  asking   what  course  should  be 
pursued  in  the  matter  of  the  banns  of  seamen  coming  home  from  abroad 
and  desiring  to  marry  immediately  on  their  return.     I  have  explained 
the  position  to  them,  and  in  some  cases,  I   am  glad  to  say,  these 
clergymen  have  had  the  courage  to  marry  on  a  certificate  of  residence 
on  board  a  ship,  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  the  couple  going  to  the 
registry  office  to  be  married,  instead  of  seeking  Holy  Matrimony  at  the 
hands  of  the  Church.     When  a  reform  of  Convocation  takes  place,  and 
the  naval  clergy  are  represented  there,  as  they  ought  to  be,  this  question 
of  which  I  am  speaking  will  certainly  receive  attention,  as  it  is  one  which 
intimately  affects  our  people. 


(2)  Amongst  Soldiers. 


The  Rev.  J,  B.  C.  Murphy,  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces, 

Portsmouth. 

To  me  there  is  no  subject  of  more  absorbing  interest  than  that  which 
I  am  privileged  to  bring  before  you  this  evening.  And  you  will,  I 
hope,  pardon  me  if  I  go  further,  and  say  that,  to  my  mind,  no  matter 
more  urgent,  or  of  more  immediate  importance,  could  engage  the 
attention  of  this  or  any  Church  Congress,  than  that  which  we  are  met 
to  discuss  in  this  hall  to>night — the  subject  of  Church  work  among  our 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

This  being  so,  I  can  only  regret  that  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
relates  to  the  Army  could  not  have  been  put  before  you  by  some  abler 
and  worthier  representative  of  the  Chaplains'  Department  than  myself ; 
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and  all  the  more  so  that  the  sister  Service  has  secured  the  strong  and 
able  advocacy  of  my  friend,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

I.— May  I  be  allowed  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  venture  to 
base  the  extreme  importance  of  Church  work  among  soldiers.  I  do  so 
for  three  reasons : — 

{a)  First  of  all,  because  it  is  work  of  a  special  kind — diflFering 
altogether,  in  some  respects,  from  any  other  branch  of  Church  work. 
It  is  work  which  presents  its  own  special  opportunities ;  which  has 
its  peculiar  difficulties  ;  its  special  discouragements. 

(b)  Secondly,  because  it  is  work  among  a  class,  allowed,  by  common 
consent  of  the  clergy,  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  others  to  attract,  to 
influence,  to  attach  to,  and  to  keep  for  the  Church — men^  and,  for  the 
most  part,  young  men,  at  the  most  critical  time  of  their  lives — incipient 
manhood. 

(c)  And  thirdly,  because  it  is  work  the  results  of  which  must, 
eventually,  make  all  the  difference  to  yourselves  I  The  measure  of  our 
success,  or  of  our  failure,  will  be  the  measure  of  the  satisfaction  enjoyed, 
or  the  discomfort  experienced,  at  last,  by  you,  at  your  own  doors  ;  for 
this  reason,  that  from  the  ranks  of  those  among  whom  our  work  lies, 
there  are  passing  out,  year  by  year,  on  an  average  something  like  twenty 
thousand  men,  in  one  continuous  stream.  These  men,  drafted  yearly  to 
the  Reserve,  are  settling  in  your  towns  and  villages.  And  they  come  back 
to  you  (they  must  come  back)  either  the  better  or  the  worse  for  that 
which,  in  these  days  of  short  service,  is  hardly  more  than  an  episode  in 
the  soldier's  life — his  period  of  service  with  the  Colours. 

II. — I  ask  you,  then,  first  of  all,  to  consider  the  two  hundred  thousand 
Englishmen — your  own  brothers,  fathers,  sons,  and  husbands — who 
make  up  England's  regular  Army,  merely  as  soldiers.  As  soldiers  they  are 
pledged  (and  remember  that  they  are  content,  whenever  called  upon, 
cheeSrfully  to  redeem  the  pledge)  to  go  anywhere,  at  any  time  ;  to 
attempt  anything  that  mortal  men  may  attempt;  to  '* endure 
hardness  ** ;  to  suffer  and  to  die,  for  their  country  and  their  Queen. 
You  cannot  do  wi^out  them.  For  your  safety  they  exist ;  for  your 
safety  they  are  ready,  whenever  the  necessity  shall  arise,  to  lay  down 
their  lives.  As  soldiers,  then,  they  have  the  very  strongest  claim  upon 
you  as  citizens,  as  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen. 

III. — But  I  ask  you,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  Army  from  a 
much  higher  standpoint.  I  ask  you,  now,  to  regard  these  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  not  in  the  mass,  but  to  think  of  them  as  separate 
individuals ;  each  man  with  his  own  personality,  his  own  characteristics, 
his  own  passions,  his  own  yearnings,  his  own  strong  temptations  ;  each 
one  with  the  battle  of  life,  and  its  eternal  issues,  before  him.  And  if  you 
and  I  need  all  the  help  that  God  and  God's  people  can  give  us,  in  this 
war  in  which  there  is  no  discharge,  the  soldier  needs  it  ten  times  more. 
Think  of  them,  then,  as  individual  men,  susceptible  to  the  workings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  a  prey  to  all  the  foul  influences  of  the  Spirits  of  Evil. 
Think  of  each  man  as  a  soul  for  which  Christ  died :  a  soul  that  must 
be  won  and  kept  for  Him,  or  else  allowed  to  drift  to  Satan  and 
perdition.  Think  how  that  a  man  must  either  be  awakened  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  link  between  his  soul  and  its  Creator ;  the  recognition 
of  a  real  spiritual  tie  between  a  living  man  and  a  living  God  ;  as  real, 
41 
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though  unseen,  as  the  tie  which  binds  together  parent  and  child,  whidi, 
in  one  word,  we  call  Religion  !  or  that  he  must  live  and  die  unconscious 
of  any  such  link — in  other  words,  an  irreligious  man  ;  fulfilling  in  his 
own  life  all  the  sadness  and  all  the  terrible  pathos  of  those  words  of 
Christ's  Apostle  :  "  Having  no  hope;  without  God  in  the  world  i'^ 

I  ask  you,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  I  am  capable,  to  r^ard 
the  soldier  in  this  way,  and  you  must  realize  the  claims  he  has  upon 
you  as  Christian  people,  as  Churchmen  and  Churchwomen. 

IV. — Think  of  it  in  this  way,  and  Church  work  in  the  Army 
forthwith  becomes  (it  must  become)  to  you  one  of  the  grandest, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  branches  of  Home  Mission 
work — even  as  the  Army  is  to  the  soldier  himself  the  hardest,  the 
weariest,  and  yet  withal  {because  of  its  very  wearinesses  and  its  difficulties, 
and  this  is  what  we  always  try  to  make  our  best  soldiers  feel)  the  most 
splendid,  the  most  glorious  field,  upon  which  a  man  is  ever  called 
to  **  strike  for  the  Lord  of  battles,*'  to  engage  in  the  fierce  struggle 
for  good  against  evil. 

I  urge  this  upon  you  earnestly  {vehemently ^  if  you  like),  not  for  mere 
effect,  but  first  of  all  simply  because  I  believe  all  that  I  have  said,  and 
feel  very  strongly  about  it ;  and  in  the  second  place  that  I  may,  God 
helping  me,  do  something  to  awaken — where  it  does  not  already  exist, 
and  that  I  may  stimulate  where  it  does — your  sympathy  and  interest  as 
individuals  in  Church  work  among  our  soldiers.  I  do  wish  that  I  could 
make  you.  Churchmen  and  Churchwomen,  feel  that  you  have  your  share 
of  responsibility  in  this  matter.  The  work  is,  to  a  large  extent,  yottr 
work.  The  Army  is  yours ;  it  exists  for  you.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
men  of  that  Army  belong  to  the  National  Church.  Then,  Churchmen 
and  Churchwomen,  if  1  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  if  I  have 
carried  you  with  me  thus  far,  may  1  not  only  ask  your  kind  attention 
to  what  now  remains  for  me  to  say,  but  also  confidently  reckon  upon 
your  sympathy  and  loyal  co-operation  with  that  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  Home  Mission  Field,  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  speak  more  in 
detail. 

V. — Now  it  is  always  well,  in  treating  of  any  subject,  to  clear  the 
ground  by  getting  rid  of  any  misconceptions  which  one  may  know  to  exist. 
Misconceptions,  superstitions,  errors  of  all  kinds,  we  know,  die  hard  ! 
And  there  are  certain  misconceptions  concerning  the  Army,  and  religion 
in  the  Army,  which  still  live  in  the  minds  of  some  good  people.  I 
should  like  to  thrust  the  sword  of  plain  facts  into  the  very  reins  of 
some  of  these  to-night. 

(a)  There  is,  for  example,  that  venerable  misconception  (I  will 
assume  that  in  this  loyal  and  enlightened  city  it  is  not  only  dead,  but 
decently  buried)  which  makes  some  people  regard  enlistment  into  the 
honourable  profession  of  arms  as  only  another  word  for  "  going  to  the 
bad,"  while  religion  in  the  Army  is  supposed  by  these  good  people  to 
come  into  the  same  category  as  the  celebrated  chapter  "  On  snakes  in 
Iceland."  There  are  certain  quarters  in  which  this  pitiful  misconception, 
if  it  is  dying,  is  at  any  rate  dying  very  hard.  I  merely  mention  this. 
But  I  will  not  insult  the  thousands  of  good  men  and  true— true  to 
their  God  as  you  know  them  to  be  to  their  Queen — who  are  wearing 
Her  Majesty*s  uniform  at  this  moment,  by  stopping  to  combat  it. 

{b)  Then  there  are  also  certain  misconceptions  in   some   quarters 
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about  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  Army.  I  have  found,  for  instance, 
(and  not  among  the  laity  alone),  a  strange  superstition  to  the  effect  that 
the  army  chaplain  is  one  who  has,  and  who  can  have,  but  very  little  to 
do.  Some  of  my  reverend  brethren,  indeed,  have  been  astonished  to 
learn  that  I  have  much  more  to  do  than  to  conduct  one  regulation,  or 
*' parade/'  service  on  the  Sunday  morning.  And  they  have  seemed  to 
imagine  that  when  that  service  is  ended,  troops  and  chaplain,  alike, 
"  dismiss ''  from  all  religious  functions  until  the  bugle  sounds  for  parade 
service  again  on  the  next  Lord's  Day.  I  should  just  like  to  mention 
that  it  is  for  us  no  uncommon  experience — in  our  beautiful  garrison 
church  at  Portsmouth  it  has  been  my  own  experience — to  conduct,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  six  full  services,  inclusive  of  Celebrations  of  Holy  Com- 
munion, with  four  sermons  and  addresses,  single  handed;  not  to*  speak 
of  daily  services  and  weekday  instructions  and  addresses ;  services  in 
hospital  and  in  prison;  teaching  in  the  schools;  visiting  among  the 
sick  and  whole ;  and  a  weekly  catechising  in  church  of  all  the  children 
of  the  garrison  schools. 

If  any  young  divine  is  under  the  impression  that  as  an  army  chaplain 
he  would  find  time  hang  heavy  upon  his  hands  for  lack  of  work,  I 
would  recommend  him  just  to  try  it !  If  any  cleric,  with  a  natural 
leaning  to  a  life  of  sloth  fulness  and  ease,  imagines  that  as  a  Chaplain  to 
the  Forces  he  would  exactly  find  his  vocation,  I  would  say  again,  let 
him  try  it !  Let  him  give  us  his  experience  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
and  let  him  publish,  for  the  information  of  all  whom  it  might  concern, 
the,  letter  which  I  will  undertake  to  say  he  will  be  in  possession  of, 
from  the  hard-working,  ever-watchful,  and  withal  kindest  and  most 
sympathetic  of  men,  the  Chaplain-General  of  the  Army. 

{c)  But  there  is  yet  another  misconception,  and  one  which  deserves 
more  serious  treatment,  because  it  may  possibly  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
earnest  priests  of  the  right  sort,  who  would  otherwise  offer  themselves 
for  this  special  work — namely,  that  the  chaplain,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  functions,  is  under  the  orders  of,  and  may  be  hindered  and 
harassed  by,  the  General  Officer,  or  Officer  Commanding,  in  the  place 
in  which  his  work  lies.  Let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  a  complete  * 
mistake.  As  a  priest,  in  the  performance  of  his  priestly  duties,  the 
chaplain  is  under  no  such  control.  Personally,  I  have  never  enjoyed  a 
freer  hand  than  I  have  enjoyed— and  at  this  moment  continue  to 
enjoy — as  a  garrison  chaplain.  Men  ¥rithout  sympathy,  men  without 
tact,  men  who  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  Quixotic,  are  to  be  found 
everywhere — in  the  Army  and  out  of  it,  among  clergy  and  laity  alike. 
Such  men  are  sure  to  have,  and  to  give  others,  a  bad  time  of  it !  But 
I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  there  are  in  the  Service,  General  and  Com- 
manding Officers,  who  interfere  with,  and  harass,  and  thwart  the  chaplains 
in  their  work,  /  have  never  met  them  /  I  can,  and  do,  on  the  other 
hand,  bear  my  glad  and  gratefiil  witness  to  the  kindly  help  and 
sympathy,  the  encouragement  and  personal  kindness  (more  than  I 
have  ever  deserved)  which,  in  my  work  as  an  army  chaplain,  I  have 
unvaryingly  received  from  every  General  I  have  served  under,  and 
every  Commanding  Officer  with  whom  I  have  had  to  do. 

VI. — No  I  As  far  as  control  of  this  kind  is  concerned,  the  Chaplain 
to  the  Forces  works  under  similar  conditions,  and  in  very  much  the 
same  way,  as  his  parochial  brother.     If  he  is  not  responsible  to  the 
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Diocesan,  he  is  to  the  Chaplain-General.  And,  while  I  am  on  this 
subject,  I  may  as  well  speak  of  the  points  of  similarity  between  the 
work  of  the  army  chaplains  and  that  of  parish  priests. 

Well,  then,  in  the  garrison,  as  in  the  parish  church,  you  will  find 
things  done  ''decently,  and  in  order."  That,  at  least,  is  the  rule.  If 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  the  Army,  so  there  are,  remember, 
in  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts.  In  the  garrison  church,  on 
Sundays,  you  will  find,  in  the  early  morning  and  at  mid-day,  reverent 
Celebrations  of  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  choral  matins  and  evensong.  In 
our  glorious  church  at  Portsmouth,  we  have  full  choral  evensong,  with 
choir  and  organ,  every  day  in  the  yhir  /  You  will  find  weekday 
and  Saints*  day  Celebrations ;  services  and  instructions,  communicants' 
classes,  guilds  (the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Standard  for  male,  and  the  Guild 
of  S.  Helena  for  female  communicants).  At  Aldershot  and  at  Ports- 
mouth you  will  see  deaconesses  in  the  recognized  habit  of  their  com- 
munity, at  work  among  the  married  families.  You  will  find  temperance 
work  going  on  ;  Bible  classes  conducted.  The  chaplain  visits  among 
his  people,  as  you,  my  reverend  brethren,  visit  in  your  own  districts. 
He  has  the  sick  in  hospital  to  whom  he  ministers  regularly,  and  he  is  in 
spiritual  charge  of  the  military  prison.  He  teaches  in  the  day  schools, 
and  he  has  his  garrison  Sunday  school,  his  mothers'  meetings,  his  bands 
of  hope. 

VII. — These  are  some  of  the  points  of  similarity  between  your  work 
and  his.  In  other  ways  his  work  differs  from  yours;  and  chiefly 
perhaps  in  the  fact  that  on  the  Sunday  morning  his  congregation  is 
marched  to  church.  Every  soldier,  on  enlistment,  must  declare  his 
religion,  and  every  soldier  must  attend  Divine  Service  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  This  compulsory,  or  *'  parade,"  service  is  attended  by 
officers  and  men  alike.  There  the  chaplain  comes  face  to  face  with  his 
men  in  the  mass ;  and  this  gives  him  such  an  opportunity  of  speaking,  as  a 
man  to  men,  as  you,  my  parochial  brothers,  may  well  envy.  I  have  never 
had  anywhere  a  more  interesting  and  interested  audience  than  that  I 
invariably  find  at  the  parade  service.  I  know  few  sights  more  thrilling 
and  impressive. 

VIII. — Then  there  are  certain  trials^  inseparable  from  the  army 
chaplain's  work,  which  are  not  found  in  yours.  His  men  are  constantly 
changing.  The  choir  which  he  has  been  at  infinite  pains  to  form  and  to 
train,  is  lost  to  him  in  a  moment.  The  regiment  which  supplied  that  choir 
is  suddenly  ordered  off ;  and  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  he  stands  and 
watches  the  battalion,  among  the  officers  and  men  of  which  he  has 
formed  life-long  friendships,  march  out  of  the  station  to  the  strains  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne."  "  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot ! "  Ah, 
never  will  some  of  the  old  familiar  faces  be  "  forgot "  by  him  j  and 
never  will  all  the  kindness  he  has  received  from  those  he  is  losing  ever 
fade  from  his  memory !  Then,  the  chaplain  himself  does  not  stay 
many  years  in  one  garrison.  He  is  moved  from  station  to  station. 
All  this  is  trying ;  but  it  has  its  advantages,  too.  Church  work  in  the 
Army  becomes  one  continued  mission. 

IX. — But  I  have  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  patience.  I  must  bring 
this  paper  to  a  close.  I  have  told  you  (imperfectly  enough)  something 
about  our  work.  I  could  tell  you  much  more.  But  there  is  the  work 
that  has  got  to  be  done.    There  are  the  men  to  be  won  for  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ.  How  is  this  work  to  be  done  ?  Not,  I  venture  to  say,  by 
the  Chaplains,  and  their  excellent  Christian  helpers  within  the  Army — not 
by  these  alone ! 

No !  This  work  must  be  done  by  the  Church  of  the  nation,  because 
//  is  Church  work.  The  Church  of  England  must  do  it,  because  God 
has  given  it  ta  her  to  do.  The  Church,  as  a  whole,  must  give  us  her 
Eucharists,  her  sympathy,  her  prayers,  and  her  alms. 

Now,  is  the  Church,'  as  a  Church,  doing  this  ?  I  venture  to  question 
it.  Churchmen,  and  Churchwomen,  are  you  doing  anything  for  us  ? 
What  are  you  doing  ?  Do  you  care  for  your  soldiers  ?  I  am  quite  sure 
that  other  branches  of  Church  work  find  a  place  in  your  intercessions. 
Do  you  pray  for  us  ?  Do  you  care  anything  about  us  and  our  work? 
Let  me  speak  quite  plainly.  Are  you  not  too  much  inclined  to  look 
upon  us,  the  chaplains,  as  *'free  lances,"  and  our  work  as  something 
apart  from  the  Church's  work ;  something  that  is  managed  by  the  State, 
through  the  Chaplain-General,  and  the  chaplains  under  hiin  ?  I  claim, 
emphatically,  for  our  work  that  iV  is  as  much  Church  work  as  the 
splendid  work  being  done  at  this  moment^  say,  in  Poplar,  and  other  parts 
of  East  London.  I  hold,  that,  as  such,  it  should  always  be  regarded, 
recognized,  watched  over,  legislated  for,  by  the  Church,  by  Convocation, 
by  the  Diocesan  Conferences.  < 

We  are  yours,  and  you  are .  ours.  We  are  priests  of  the  Church 
Catholic  first,  and  chaplains  to  Her  Majesty's  forces  afterwards. 
Circumstances  make  our  churches  extra-parochial,  but  we  yield  to  none 
in  our  loyalty  to  our  Mother  Church,  to  her  bishops,  her  Prayer-book, 
her  rubrics.  And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing,  in  the  name 
of  the  Chaplain-General,  and  the  whole  chaplains'  establishment,  our 
grateful  recognition  of  the  hearty  support  and  kindly  sympathy  which 
we  have  received  from  our  fathers  in  God,  the  late  and  present 
bishops  of  the  great  See  of  Winchester. 

X. — If  you  ask  me  what  you,  as  individuals,  can  do  for  us,  I  answer, 
you  can,  and  must,  first  of  all,  give  us  your  earnest  frequent  prayers. 
We  cannot  do  without  them.  You  cannot,  if  you  care  for  the  extension 
of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth,  withhold  them.  Next,  you  can,  you 
should,  give  us  your  aims.  We  need  help,  in  order  that  we  may  build, 
in  those  garrisons  where  our  work  is  hindered  by  inconvenient,  unsightly, 
and  (to  coin  a  word)  un-devotional  edifices,  churches  worthy  of  Him 
whom  we  worship  therein  ;  and  that  we  may  beautify  and  add  to  others. 
We  want  money,  that  we  may  be  able  to  build  in  every  garrison 
institutes,  or  Church  rooms,  where  chaplains  may  meet  their  men,  and 
come  into  personal  touch  with  them.  You  cannot  deal  with  souls  in 
masses  only.  You  must  get  into  touch  with  individuals.  My  dear  good 
friend,  and  brother  in  Jesus  Christ,  Colonel  Harrington  Foote,  will  have 
something  to  say  to  you  on  this  head,  and  he  will  say  it  out  of  a  much 
larger  experience,  and  in  much  better  and  weightier  words  than  any  I 
can  use.  I  only  want  to  make  one  remark.  People  sometimes  say  to 
us  :  **  Do  all  this  yourselves.  Raise  the  money  in  the  Army — you  want 
\\for  the  Army."  I  answer :  "  Nay  I  We  want  \tfor  the  Church.  Our 
work  is  a  branch  of  Church  work.  The  Army  is  the  grandest 
mission  field  in  the  Church."  And,  further,  may  I  venture  to  remind 
you,  that  Churchmen  and  women  have  given  freely  enough  (not  always 
wisely,  but  too  well !)  to  all  kinds  of  so-called  "  undenominational " 
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efforts  of  this  sort,  while  they  have  refused,  or  at  least  neglected,  td 
give  to  their  own  Church.     Surely  this  ought  not  to  be ! 

Again,  you  may  help,  us  by  helping  that  most  excellent,  well- 
conceived,  and  wisely- worked  organization,  *'  The  Church  of  England 
Men's  Help  Society."  Army  branches  of  this  society  have  lately  been 
formed,  and  I,  for  one,  look  with  confidence  to  great  and  happy  results 
from  our  affiliation  to  this  Association.  It  throws  a  net  large  and 
comprehensive  enough  to  catch  men  at  all  stages  of  their  spiritual  life, 
and  in  every  condition  of  their  moral  being.  The  society  is  in  a  healthy, 
vigorous  state,  is  daily  extending  its  work  and  usefulness,  and  is 
winning,  in  all  directions,  the  support  and  confidence  it  so  well  deserves. 
I  mention,  with  thankfulness,  the  fact  that  it  is  distinctly  a  Church  efort; 
although  it  does  not  refuse  the  benefit  of  its  help  and  spiritual  guidance 
to  those  without  the  National  Church.  Those  of  the  clergy  who  determine 
to  start  a  parochial  branch  of  the  Men's  Help  Society,  will  not  only  be 
assuring  the  continuity  of  our  work  for  soldiers,  through  the  medium  of 
the  **  discharged  soldiers'  department  "  ;  but  they  will  also  find  in  it,  I 
think,  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  and  influencing  the  men 
of  their  parishes  (and  that  without  adding  to  existing  parochial  organi- 
zations), for  which  they  will  be  really  thankful.  The  society  is  repre- 
sented at  this  Congress,  and  its  agents  will  very  gladly  supply  all 
information  that  may  be  needed. 

You  may  help  us  also  by  taking  '•  The  Sentry  " — our  monthly  recad 
of  Church  work  in  the  Army.  Copies  of  this  periodical  are  to  be 
obtained  at  the  Congress  stall.  In  it  you  will  find  what  we  are  doing, 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say  that  Church  work  among  soldiers  is,  to 
my  mind,  at  once  the  grandest,  the  pleasantest,  and  yet,  in  some  ways, 
the  hardest  work  any  priest  is  ever  called  to  do.  It  has  its  ups  and  its 
downs,  its  lights  and  its  shadows,  its  own  peculiar  trials  and  discourage- 
ments. But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I,  for  one,  heartily  echo  fi)e 
words  of  an  old  and  dear  friend  and  master,  written  to  me  when  I  was 
about  to  join  as  an  army  chaplain  at  Aldershot :  ''  The  grace  of  God, 
as  shown  in  barracks,  is  a  wonderful  sight,  and  should  rebuke  all 
despondency  ! " 

(3)  Amongst  Seamen  of  the  Mercantile  Service,  and  amongst 

Fishermen. 

The  Rev.  HENRY  Sidebotham,  Canon  of  Gibraltar,  Chaplain 
at    Mentone ;     Hon.    Secretary   of    the   Gibraltar    Mission   to 

Seamen. 

That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Church  to  make  provision  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  our  seamen  and  fishermen  is  happily  in  the  present 
day  generally  admitted,  but  it  was  a  duty  which  was  either  forgotten  or 
ignored  until  of  recent  years.  Seamen  and  fishermen  were  looked  upon 
much  as  other  parishioners  when  they  were  ashore,  but,  as  such  moi 
are  seldom  at  home,  they  were  practically  neglected,  and  all  honour  is 
due  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ashley,  who  was  the  originator  of  Church 
missions  to  seamen  afloat — 2l  work  which  he  began  in  1835  ^^  ^^  Bristol 
Channel,  and  carried  on  in  his  cutter  the  Eirene  for  twenty-one  years.  In 
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1856  the  Missions  to  Seamen  Society  was  established,  and  the  Bristol 
Channel  Mission  was  amalgamated  with  it  in  1858. 

The  operations  of  this  society  are  chiefly  confined  to  our  home  ports, 
but  the  society  entirely  supports  a  branch  of  the  mission  at  Havre,  and 
makes  grants  to  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Dunkirk.  In  southern 
Europe  it  supports  a  Scripture  reader  at  Lisbon  and  at  Malta,  and 
makes  grants  in  aid  of  the  work  of  the  branches  of  the  Gibraltar  Mis* 
sion  to  Seamen  at  Bilbao,  Barcelona,  and  Marseilles  ;  and  also  in  the  far 
East  it  supports,  or  aids,  Seamen's  Missions  at  the  ports  of  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai,  and  Yokohama. 

This  society  employs  fifty-seven  vessels  and  boats  in  roadsteads,  rivers, 
and  harbours,  by  means  of  which  13,000  ships  were  visited  in  the  last 
year,  and  some  2,300  services  were  held  on  board,  including  on  several 
occasions  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The  useful  work 
of  this  society  is  so  well  known  that  further  details  of  its  operations  are 
unnecessary. 

Another  society,  which  is  equally,  perhaps  even  better,  known,  is  the 
S.  Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission.  The  income  of  the  Missions 
to  Seamen  Society  is  upwards  of  ;£^35,ooo,  while  that  of  S.  Andrew's 
Waterside  Church  Mission  is  a  little  over  ;;^4,ooo.  Its  operations  are, 
therefore,  necessarily  upon  a  much  smaller  scale. 

This  society  was  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  E.  R.  Robinson  in 
1864,  ^n<l  until  1873  its  work  was  confined  to  visiting  the  ships  on  the 
Thames  at  Gravesend ;  but  since  that  date  the  work  of  the  spciety  has 
been  extended,  as  it  claims  by  its  motto,  "  into  all  the  world."  This 
is  done  by  making  a  large  number  of  small  grants,  varying  in  amount 
from  jQ^  tO|^5o,  to  a  number  of  foreign  ports.  The  original  and  most 
valuable  work  of  the  Waterside  Mission  in  the  Thames  has,  however, 
always  been  carried  ^n  with  the  greatest  success,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  good  which  has  been  done  by  the  visits  of 
the  clergy  and  by  their  kindly  words  of  counsel  to  the  many  thousands 
of  sailors  and  passengers  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact. 

Another  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  S.  Andrew's  Church 
Mission  is  that  of  visiting  the  fishing  fleets  of  the  North  Sea.  It  is  only 
right  here  to  mention  the  work  of  the  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen. 
Probably  no  mission  is  better  known,  partly  because  it  has  been  largely 
advertised ;  but,  although  it  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  a  Church 
mission,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  productive  of  great  good  in  protecting 
the  fishermen  from  our  northern  and  eastern  ports  from  the  terrible 
temptations  of  the  "  coopers" — the  floating  grog  shops  which  come  out 
from  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports  and  sell  bad  brandy  and  all  kinds  of 
villainous  concoctions  to  the  men.  This  society  has  a  regular  system 
of  hospital  ships,  and  in  the  last  year  had  11,670  medical  and  surgical 
in  and  out  patients;  it  also  provides  tobacco  for  the  fishermen  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  sold  by  the  "cooper"  grc^  ships.  Religious 
services  are  held  very  frequently,  and  though  they  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
services  of  the  Church  of  England,  such  services  are  occasionally  held 
when  a  clergyman  comes  out  to  the  Fleet,  and  the  Holy  Communion 
is  celebrated. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  the  S.  Andrew's  Water- 
side Church  Mission  the  Church  of  England  has  its  own  Mission  to 
Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  and  by  the  recent  munificent  gift  of  the  schooner 
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yacht  Goshawk  the  society  has  been  provided  with  a  commodious 
Church  ship,  which  will  provide  the  regular  ministrations  of  a  chaplain 
to  these  men,  to  whose  hard  toil  we  owe  so  much  of  our  abundant 
supply  of  fish.  On  one  occasion  the  sailing  curate  of  the  port  of  Great 
Grimsby,  when  with  the  fishing  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  held  a  service 
on  board  a  smack,  and  though  there  was  a  cooper-ship  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, out  of  the  forty  sailors  on  board  twenty-five  remained  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion. 

But  our  Church  owes  a  special  duty,  not  only  to  these  toilers  of  the 
deep  and  to  the  seamen  in  our  home  ports,  but  also  to  those  in  foreign 
harbours  throughout  the  world.  The  Church  owes  this  duty,  because 
these  men  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ  as  those  who  are 
more  easily  brought  within  the  scope  of  her  regular  ministrations,  and 
also  because,  from  our  insular  position  and  from  the  present  condition 
of  trade,  we  are  in  a  very  large  measure  dependent  upon  our  sailors  for 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  which  are  imported  from  foreign  lands. 
Seamen  not  only  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  away  from  home, 
but  many  thousands  of  sailors,  even  when  they  are  on  shore,  spend  far 
more  time  in  foreign  lands  than  they  do  in  England;  and  England 
and  the  English  Church  are  often  judged  from  the  conduct  of  these 
men. 

In  ports  where  nothing  is  done  to  protect  our  sailors  from  tempta- 
tion, they  readily  fall  a  prey  to  the  crimps  and  harpies  who  are  lymg  in 
wait  to  decoy  them  to  taverns  and  other  worse  places  as  soon  as  they 
set  foot  on  shore.  In  such  ports  the  English  sailor  becomes  an  object 
of  aversion  and  terror  to  the  inhabitants.  Last  year  I  wrote  to  the 
Vice-Consul  of  one  of  the  smaller  Italian  ports,  where  there  is  no 
English  chaplain,  to  enquire  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  premises  for  a 
sailors'  institute,  but  he  replied  that  the  chief  dipiculty  would  arise  from 
the  prejudice  of  the  people  against  our  sailors.  *'  These  people,"  he 
wrote,  ''are  accustomed  to  see  British  sailors  in  the  streets  almost 
always  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  therefore  they  fear  to  have  them 
in  the  same  dwelling." 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  a  regular  seamens'  mission  has  been 
established,  it  has  been  found  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  drunken- 
ness and  disorder  among  our  sailors,  and  that  they  are  no  longer  a  bye- 
word  and  a  reproach  to  the  English  flag. 

The  work  of  ministering  to  our  seamen  in  the  large  foreign  ports  of 
southern  Europe  is  chiefly  conducted  through  the  agency  of  the 
Gibraltar  Mission  to  Seamen,  in  conjunction  with  the  Missions  to 
Seamen  Society  and  S.  Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission.  The 
Gibraltar  Mission  was  established  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 
In  his  first  pastoral  letter  (in  1875)  the  Bishop  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  seafaring  population  under  his  charge 
were  entirely  without  spiritual  care  or  supervision.  The  work  was  begun 
in  a  few  ports,  and  in  1882,  when  it  had  extended  to  seven  ports,  the 
Bishop  raised  a  sum  of  ^1,200  at  Liverpool  and  ;^44o  at  Cannes,  and 
the  Gibraltar  Mission  was  formally  established.  This  society  spends  no 
money  on  advertisements,  and  is,  therefore,  comparatively  little  known. 
Every  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  any  kind  of  overlapping,  and  from 
the  first,  cordial  relations  have  existed  between  the  Gibraltar  Mission  and 
all  other  Church  societies. 
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In  every  annual  report  the  exact  amount  of  help  afforded  by  each 
society  has  been  carefully  recorded  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  The 
work  of  the  Gibraltar  Mission  now  extends  to  twenty-one  ports,  and,  as 
it  is  the  only  seamen's  mission  which  has  its  own  bishop,  it  may,  perhapsT 
be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  our  sailors  should  be  discharged. 

The  principal  methods  in  which  the  work  is  conducted  are  as  follows  : 

The  actual  ministrations  of  the  chaplains  stand  first.  It  is  con- 
sidered of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  themselves  visit  the 
ships  so  far  as  their  health  and  strength  and  opportunities  permit.  But 
in  many  ports  this  work  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  chaplain  to  deal 
with  alone.  In  some  ports  the  greater  number  of  the  ships  come  along- 
side the  quays,  and  the  sailors  can  walk  on  shore ;  so  that,  unless  these 
ships  are  promptly  visited,  the  crews  too  easily  become  dispersed  among 
the  various  taverns  which  are  always  to  be  found  close  to  every  harbour. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  every  chaplain  should  have  an  efficient 
lay  helper  to  assist  him  in  visiting  the  ships.  The  best  lay  helpers  are 
found  to  be  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Church  Army.  Two, 
who  are  still  members  of  that  body,  are  now  working  most  efficiently  at 
Marseilles,  a  third,  will,  it  is  hopedi,  shortly  begin  work  at  Genoa,  and 
another,  who  formerly  belonged  to  it,  is  doing  good  work  at  Odessa. 

Whenever  the  consent  of  the  captain  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  now 
seldom  withheld,  short  services  are  held  on  board  ship ;  but,  as  in  many 
pK)rts  the  sailors  spend  their  evenings  on  shore  (as  who  would  not  who 
had  no  place  but  a  dark  and  often  foul-smelling  forecastle  to  live  in),  it 
is  most  important  that  every  port  should  have  its  sailors'  institute. 
This  is  virtually  the  sailors'  club.  It  is  his  home  when  on  shore ;  his 
letters  are  addressed  to  it,  and  he  writes  home  from  it ;  he  reads  the 
newspapers  or  plays  at  games ;  he  obtains  cheap  and  wholesome  refresh- 
ments ;  he  makes  acquaintance  with  the  chaplain  and  his  helpers,  and 
feels  that  he  is  among  friends,  and  thus  he  is  prepared  to  listen  to 
kindly  words  of  counsel,  and  to  join  heartily  in  the  short  services  which 
are  held,  and  is  often  induced  to  go  to  church  if  he  is  in  port  on 
Sunday.  Every  institute  should  have  sleeping  accommodation,  and 
thus  be  also  a  sailors'  home. 

The  Seamen's  Guild,  an  organization  which  was  formed  last  year, 
has  been  found  most  useful  in  connecting  the  various  branches  of  the 
Gibraltar  Mission,  and  of  helping  seamen  to  realize  their  corporate 
union  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Nearly  700  members  have  been  enrolled 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  men  have  all 
undertaken  to  '*  pray  daily  for  themselves  and  shipmates,  and  to  read 
daily  some  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,"  as  well  as  to  lead  pure  and  sober 
lives,  it  is  surely  matter  for  deep  thankfulness  that  so  many  have  already 
joined  an  organization  which  gives  such  abundant  promise  of  success. 
The  Giiild  also  enables  chaplains  to  follow  up  the  subsequent  history  of 
those  who  are  enrolled.  Thus,  in  a  ship  which  visited  Genoa,  out  of  a 
crew  of  twenty-two  men,  eighteen  were  total  abstainers,  and  this  happy 
condition  was  found  to  be  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  two  members 
.of  the  Guild.  This  ship  went  on  to  other  ports,  and  eventually  arrived 
at  Odessa.  Meanwhile,  three  more  seamen  had  become  total  abstainers, 
and  had  also  joined  the  Guild  ;  others  joined  at  Odessa.  Two  months 
later  the  same  ship  was  heard  of  at  Marseilles,  where  an  enthusiastic 
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Guild  Meeting  was  held.  Six  members  of  the  Guild  were  drafted  ioto 
other  ships,  where  they  have  become  a  powerful  influence  for  good.  The 
Seamen's  Guild  thus  binds  seafaring  men  together,  and  teaches  them  the 
true  meaning  of  Christian  fellowship.  It  encourages  them  to  help  one 
another,  and  makes  every  member  a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Although  the  Guild  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Gibraltar 
Mission,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  other  societies,  and  its 
rules  have  been  framed  with  this  object. 

Sunday  labour  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  sfMritual 
work  among  sailors.  It  not  only  prevents  them  from  going  to  church, 
or  to  services  at  the  Sailors'  Institute,  but  it  makes  them  disinclined  to 
goto  church,  even  when  they  have  the  opportunity.  They  become 
irritable  and  discontented  when  they  are  kept  at  work  which  they  know 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  when  in  a  foreign  port  they  see  ships  of  other 
nationalities  moored  beside  them  in  which  the  crews  are  allowed  their 
day  of  rest.  For  it  should  be  proclaimed  far  and  wide,  that,  to  the  deep 
disgrace  of  some  of  our  English  shipowners,  it  is  for  the  most  part  only 
under  the  British  flag  that  unnecessary  Sunday  labour  prevails.  All  honour 
to  Sir  John  Bum,  the  managing  director  of  the  Cunard  Company,  who 
has  recently  issued  an  order,  that,  for  the  future,  no  Cunard  ship  is  to 
work  in  port  on  Sunday.  Let  us  hope  that  his  example  will  be  largely 
followed ;  but,  meanwhile,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  endeavoujring 
to  cultivate  a  strong,  healthy  tone  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject, 
which  will  induce  all  shipowners  to  secure  to  seamen  their  day  of  rest, 
and  no  longer  permit  the  desecration  of  the  day  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  God. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  plead  for  greater  unity  in  this  work.  This  can 
only  be  attained  by  two  means  : — 

(i)  By  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  our  seafaring 
population,  and  by  the  discharge  of  this  duty  as  a  part  of  the  missionary 
character  of  the  Church.  For  every  Sunday  which  sailors  spend  in 
port  they  spend  many  more  at  sea ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  lapse  into 
heathenism,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  reach  them  whenever  the 
opportunity  is  given.  There  are,  happily,  ships  in  which  some  service  is 
held  at  least  on  every  Sunday  by  the  captain,  or  by  one  of  the  officers, 
and  there  are  even  some  in  which  a  few  are  gathered  together  for  prayer 
daily.  But  the  number  of  such  ships  is  still  comparatively  small. 
Greater  efforts  are  needed  to  instruct  these  men  in  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  their  Christian  calling ;  to  prepare  them  for  confirmation, 
and  to  find  opportunities  for  them  to  be  confirmed  ;  to  bring  them  to 
Holy  Communion,  and  to  provide  celebrations  for  them  on  special 
occasions, 

(2)  I  would  plead  for  a  fuller  and  more  generous  co-operation  between 
the  various  societies  which  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  ow 
seamen.  There  may  be  great  difficulties  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
organizations  which  are  doing  good  work  outside  the  Church,  but  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  closer  relations  between  all 
Church  societies.  I  thankfully  acknowledge  the  cordial  relations  which 
exist  between  the  Gibraltar  Mission  and  the  Missions  to  Seamen  Society, 
as  well  as  with  S.  Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission ;  but  I  greatly  regret 
the  entire  absence  in  the  reports  of  these  last  two  societies  of  any  refeienoe 
whatever  to  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  other  Church  societies  in 
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many  of  the  ports  with  which  their  own  missions  are  connected.  Thus 
k  is  almost  ludicrous  to  read  of  the  same  work  in  the  port  of  Venice  in 
the  reports  of  three  different  societies,  and  to  find  in  two  of  them  each 
society  giving  an  account  of  the  work  as  if  no  other  Church  society 
were  assisting  it :  one  society  giving  ;;^io  a  year,  another  £^2^^  and 
each  ignoring  the  third,  which  is  really  responsible  for  th  work,  and 
supporting  it  by  an  annual  grant  of  jE^^o,  Such  omissions  islead  the 
public,  and  give  rise  to  suspicions  of  overlapping  and  rivalry,  which 
are  injurious  to  the  work  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  place  for 
littleness  in  such  a  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  differences  which  exist 
in  the  schools  of  thought  represented  in  our  Church,  we  have  the  same 
Prayer-book,  we  teach  from  the  same  Holy  Scriptures,  we  acknowledge 
the  same  Church  organization  in  our  episcopate  and  mmistry,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  draw  more  closely  together  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  and  to  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemies  of  the  Cross, 
while  we  set  before  our  seamen  our  common  aim  in  bringing  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  Saviour.  These  men  are  singularly  open  to 
religious  impressions,  they  never  do  things  by  halves  ;  and  once  brought 
to  take  their  stand  as  soldiers  of  Clirist,  they  may  become  our  best 
missionaries,  and  a  force  which  should  regenerate  the  world,  and  thus 
hasten  the  time  when  the  eartji  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 


ADDRESSES. 
(1)  In  the  Royal  Navy. 

Captain  SwiNTON  C.  Holland,  R,N.,  H.M.S.  Pembroke, 

Chatham. 

As  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  been  elected  to  represent  the  Royal  Navy  here  to-night, 
I  desire  at  once  to  say  that  I  am  here  only*as  a  substitue,  a  stop-gap,  and  no  one  is 
more  convinced  of  my  inefficiency  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion  than  myself. 

I  have  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  Royal  Navy  at  home  and  abroad. 

Respecting  the  work  abroad.  When  those  landing  abroad  from  our  men-of-war  are 
conspicuous  for  courtesy,  moderation,  honesty,  temperance,  uprightness,  and  general 
good  behaviour— and  this  conduct  is  due,  as  it  almost  invariably  is,  to  the  Church's 
work — then  the  work  of  the  Churcli  abroad  is  being  efficiently  carried  out ;  example, 
as  we  all  know,  is  better  than  precept,  and  to  put  an  old  adage  into  nautical  language, 
**  one  hoist  of  example  is  worth  a  whole'.cargo  of  precept.** 

The  man-of-war  is  the  "  working  home  "  of  those  in  the  Navy,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  Royal  Navy  at  Home. 

The  representative  of  the  Church  on  board  is,  of  course,  the  chaplain ;  but 
much  ignorance  usually  prevails  as  to  the  position  he  holds  on  board.  Many  get 
their  ideas  on  this  point  from  Dibdin's  songs ;  others  from  Marryatt's  novels.  Let 
me  read  an  extract  from  the  Queen's  Regulations  and  Admiralty  Instructions  con- 
cerning the  naval  chaplains.  These  regulations  and  instructions  form  a  very  big 
book,  and  are  a  compendium  of  the  duties  of  everybody  on  board  on  every  possible 
occasion.  We  cannot  write  a  letter  without  referring  to  them.  They  are  the  authority 
for  every  action  taken,  and  are  compiled  from  the  Articles  of  War.  The  following 
extract  is  from  the  chapter  on  Discipline :  "  The  captain  is  to  take  care  that  the 
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chaplain  is  treated  at  all  times  with  the  respect  due  to  his  sacred  office  ";  and  this  I 
can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  is  carried  out  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter. 
Chaplains  are  borne  in  all  the  more  important  ships,  and  in  all  training  ships.  In 
the  absence  of  a  chaplain,  the  captain  has  to  see  that  his  duties  are  carried  out,  and 
he  generally  undertakes  them  himself.  If  more  ships  than  one  aie  present,  the 
senior  officer  has  to  arrange  for  the  chaplain's  ministrations  to  be  available  for  all 
ships  present.  With  regard  to  the  chaplain's  duties  on  board,  there  are  disadvantages 
and  advantages.  First  of  all  there  are  the  personal  disadvantages  involved,  which 
are  accentuated  by  his  coming  to  sea  comparatively  late  in  life.  There  is  the 
feeling  of  want  of  space  and  privacy  in  his  cabin,  an  apartment  which  to  those  who 
come  to  sea  as  boys,  with  only  a  chest  and  a  hammock,  is  veritably  a  castle,  but  to 
him  may  seem  a  den. 

Let  me  run  briefly  through  the  first  day  of  a  chaplain's  life  on  board.  Of  course  he 
does  not  know  much  about  sea  life.  He  joins  late  at  night,  turns  into  his  bed,  and 
goes  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  is  awakened  by  his  marine  servant ;  but  he  cannot 
see  a  vacant  spot  on  which  to  pitch  when  he  turns  out,  except  it  be  in  his  bath,  or  on 
the  top  of  his  chair,  so  limited  is  the  space  available.  This  difficulty  is  solved  by  his 
servant,  who  instructs  him  when  he  turns  out  of  bed  to  put  his  chair  on  it,  and  so  to 
make  standing  room.  He  gets  his  breakfast  in  the  wardroom,  and  his  messmates  all 
give  him  a  hearty  welcome,  for  they  find  him  keen  on  his  work  and  respect  and 
appreciate  him  accordingly.  Then,  when  he  ha^  had  a  good  look  round  the  ship  and 
picked  up  the  run  of  his  work,  he  goes  again  to  the  wardroom  for  his  luncheon,  after 
which  he  goes  down  to  write  his  sermon,  having  put  it  off  until  now  so  that  he 
may  glean  some  expressions  and  ideas  of  a  nautical  character  to  introduce  into 
it.  But  he  is  disturbed  by  unaccustomed  noises — holy-stoning  overhead,  caulking 
outside  his  door,  chipping  in  the  double  bottom,  band  practice,  and  many  such 
sounds  foreign  to  his  ears.  He  cannot  get  on  with  his  sermon ;  but  there  is  one 
solace  yet  left  to  him — he  will  light  his  pipe.  He  lights  up  with  a  wax-vesta,  of 
which  he  has  taken  in  a  large  stock  to  last  out  the  cruise  ;  but  before  long  there  is  a 
knock  at  his  door,  and  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  looks  in  to  say  that  smoking  is  not 
allowed  in  the  cabins ;  he  is  next  politely  interviewed  by  the  officer  of  the  watch  on 
the  subject,  and  informed  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Service  to  smoke 
in  his  cabin  ;  he  further  gels  a  message  from  the  commander  that  he  would  like  to 
speak  to  him,  and  is  addressed  thus :  *'It  is  reported  to  me  that  you  have  a  large 
quantity  of  wax  matches  in  your  cabin.  It  is  against  the  Queen's  Regulations  to 
have  these  things  on  board  ;  we  are  allowed  nothing  but  safety  matches.  I  must  ask 
you  to  at  once  throw  these  wax  matches  overboard." 

However,  the  sermon  is  written  by  the  required  time,  and  he  has  at  any  rate  gained 
his  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  good  many  personal  advantages  as 
compared  with  Church  work  ashore.  The  chaplain  can  see  in  the  Navy  List  the  exact 
scale  of  pay  he  will  have  in  the  Navy,  and  the  pension  he  will  get  on  leaving  it.  Once 
in  the  Navy,  and  a  competence  is  assured  for  life.  His  board  and  lodging  are  very 
moderate ;  he  has  no  glebe  land  left  on  his  hand,  no  dilapidations  when  he  goes  from 
one  livihg  to  another,  and  he  is  unharassed  by  many  cares  and  anxieties  which  beset 
those  of  his  cloth  ashore.  There  are  also  many  general  advantages  of  ship  life.  His 
flock  are  well  fed  and  clothed,  there  are  no  poor,  a  doctor  always  is  at  hand,  medicine 
and  attendance  are  free  and  of  the  very  best,  all  are  trained  and  educated  to  habits 
of  discipline  and  cleanliness,  and  he  can  converse  with  any  of  his  parishioners  at  any 
time,  day  or  night.  Some  will  say  that  is  an  ideal 'parish.  But  every  question  has 
two  sides.  There  is  the  want  of  privacy,  there  is  no  quiet  place  for  meetings  but  his 
cabin,  and  the  men  hesitate  to  go  into  an  officer's  cabin,  even  if  it  is  the  chaplain's. 
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The  routine  work  of  the  ship  shifting  daily  necessitates  the  sandwiching  in  of  many 
meetings.  There  is  want  of  a  place  for  private  prayer  and  devotion.  We  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  regular  with  our  reading  and  prayers  when  we  have  every 
advantage,  but  how  much  greater  is  the  difficulty  in  a  ship  built  and  manned  for 
fighting  purposes,  with  every  available  space  occupied,  and  where  the  men  have  only 
hammocks,  bags,  and  messes,  and  are  always  together  in  a  very  limited  space.  There 
are  tremendous  disadvantages  in  this  way,  but  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  much  iit  detail  of  the  Church's  work.  I  would 
wish  to  have  spoken  of  the  Naval  Church  Society,  and  the  effort  now  being  made 
by  it  to  bring  closer  the  Church's  work  ashore  and  afloat  by  keeping  alive  home 
influences  in  our  young  seamen  when  they  go  to  sea,  passing  them  on  from  ship  to 
ship,  and  so  letting  the  work  of  the  Church  afloat  be  the  continuation  of  that  com- 
menced ashore. 

I  should  also  wish  to  have  spoken  of  the  double  capacity  held  by  our  chaplains,  of 
chaplain  and  naval  instructor,  and  they  have  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  training 
and  guidance  of  our  young  officers  for  the  flrst  three  or  four  years  of  their  sea  career. 
The  value  of  influence  exerted  at  this  time  when  boyhood  is  merging  into  manhood 
cannot  be  over  estimated. 

I  would  also  speak  of  the  Royal  Naval  Scripture  Headers,  who  work  in  the  home 
ports  and  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  chaplains,  for  they  perhaps  mix  more 
freely  with  the  men  than  is  practicable  for  others  to  do,  except  those  actually  living 
on  the  lower  deck. 

I  should  like  here  to  speak  of  the  good  even  one  layman  can  do  on  the  lower  deck. 
And  I  will  quote  an  instance.  The  Minotaur's  ship's  company  consists  of  about  eight 
hundred  people,  and  some  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  talking  to  the  commander, 
when  he  told  me  that  a  warrant  officer  had  lately  joined  them  with  the  result  that 
after  he  had  been  three  or  four  months  on  board  the  defaulter's  list  had  sensibly 
diminished,  chiefly  through  persuading  men  to  abstain  from  drink.  In  a  man-of-war, 
where  a  large  number  of  persons  are  collected  in  a  small  area  for  fighting  purposes, 
the  highest  discipline  is  necessary.  Now,  what  is  discipline  ?  It  is  the  organizing 
and  training  which  ensure  implicit  obedience,  unity  of  purpose,  and  combined  action 
to  meet  all  emergencies,  to  overcome  sudden  casualties,  and  the  combination  of  units 
which  gives  strength  and  solidity  to  the  mass. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  there  stricter  discipline  than  in  the  Navy,  and  there  is  no 
chapter  in  the  Queen's  Regulations  and  Admiralty  Instructions  so  important  as  that 
devoted  to  "  Discipline."  If  we  glance  through  it,  we  find  that  it  begins  by  providing 
for  the  services  to  be  performed  on  Sundays,  prayers  on  week-days,  Holy  Communion 
at  least  once  a  month,  ministrations  to  sick  and  prisoners.  And  as  to  the  position  of 
the  chaplain,  it  says :  "  The  chaplain  is  not  required  to  perform  any  executive  duties 
in  connection  with  his  sacred  office,  so  that  nothing  may  interfere  with  his  being  looked 
upon  as  a  friend  and  adviser  by  all  on  board."  The  chapter  ends  up  with  the  penal 
code  for  law  breakers  ;  so  that  it  begins  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  closes 
with  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Let  us  follow  the  argument,  and  trace  the  origin  of  this  arrangement.  The  State 
says :  "  We  are  insular ;  we  depend  on  our  Navy,  if  we  once  lose  command  of  the  sea, 
if  the  Navy  is  once  beaten,  as  a  Navy,  then  the  nation  and  empire  cease  to  exist  as  before  ; 
we  become  historical.  We  can  get  all  that  money  can  buy — ships,  guns,  men,  etc. — 
but  all  are  of  little  use  without  discipline ;  discipline,  which  is  the  all  important 
thing  for  efficient  fighting."  Then  the  State  argues  further :  '*  We  must  employ  the 
greatest  known  power  for  discipline,  and  the  greatest  power  for  discipline  is 
gained  by  following  the  Church's  teaching  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible.      For  those  who 
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gained  by  following  the  Church's  teaching  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible.  For  those  who 
have  not  been  taught,  or  who  will  not  follow  it,  laws  and  penalties  are  necessary,  and 
these  are  provided  by  the  State  in  the  Articles  of  War. 

What  is  ideal  discipline  ?  Is  it  not  that  each  individual  member  of  a  community  is 
in  a  perfect  state  of  self-discipline  from  the  highest  and  best  motives  ?  Human  nature 
does  not  run  to  this,  but  the  Church's  work  is  to  get  its  members  as  near  this  state  as 
possible.  What,  then,  does  the  Church  teach  ?  It  teaches  self-sacrifice,  self- 
abnegation,  fearlessness,  obedience,  charity  (or  humanity),  endurance,  patience, 
cheerfulness,  moderation,  humility.  Are  not  these  just  such  qualities  as  a  captain 
would  wish  to  find  in  those  who  follow  him  into  action?  Are  not  these  the 
characteristics  which  our  countr3rmen  would  desire  to  find  in  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  defend  our  Queen  and  country? 

The  work  of  the  Church  in  the  Royal  Navy,  looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view, 
is,  therefore,  to  maintain  discipline  frum  the  highest  motives  and  standpoint.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  representative  of  the  Churchy  cait  be,  and  sJkauU 
be,  and  not  infrequently  is,  the  most  influential  person  in  this  respect  on  board. 

Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that  the  whole  of  the  Church's  work  is  covered  by  one  small 
word,  "  love  ?  "  Can  we  not  now  recognize  why,  in  the  chapter  on  discipline,  the 
work  of  the  Church  is  put  by  the  State  in  the  forefront,  as  the  highest  motive  and 
power  for  swaying  men  ? 

There  are  two  incentives  to  action,  common  to  mankind;  two  great  levers  which 
move  all  peoples  in  the  world — '*  love  and  fear,"  and  it  is  by  these  that  discipline  is 
maintained  on  board.  The  Church  comes  first  with  guiding  example,  and  with  open 
Bible  teaches  "love;"  the  State  follows,  and  with  penal  laws,  obliges  those  who 
are  ignorant  of,  or  who  refuse  Church  teaching  to  o/>£y.  ''  Love "  attracts,  draws, 
and  leads;  fear  goes  behind  and  drives.  Thus  is  this  chapter  on  Discipline 
compiled.  Church  work  is  often  regarded  in  the  Royal  Navy  as  something  additional, 
something  outside,  something  extraneous ;  my  attempt  has  been  to  show  that  it  is 
recognize  by  the  State,  now,  as  in  ages  past,  to  be  the  very  heart  and  essence  of 
discipline,   and   that   which,   in    reality,   comes   before  all   else. 

This  book  of  Queen*s  Regulations  and  Admiralty  Instructions  is  not  of  yesterday's 
date — it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  Navy ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  chapter 
on  Discipline  yet  holds  its  own,  and  the  line  it  takes  is  emphasized  by  having  passed 
unchanged  through  successive  generations. 

The  gift  of  giving  and  gaining  love — call  it  what  we  will,  sympathy,  friendship, 
confidence,  trust,  sincerity,  kindness,  unselfishness,  or  by  the  name  of  any  other  of  the 
attributes  or  component  parts  of  love — is  not  given  to  all  in  the  same  degree,  but  none 
are  without  it,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  instructions  in  freeing  the  chaplain  from  all 
executive  duties,  so  that  '*he  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend. and  adviser  by  all  on 
lx)ard,"  is  very  apparent ;  for  an  executive  officer  may  be  ever  so  much  regarded,  ever 
so  sympathetic,  yet,  as  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State,  his  oflB.oe 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  fear  ;  with  the  chaplain  it  is  not  so. 

To  point  my  meaning  with  an  illustration  ;  in  the  official  evidence  given  as  to  the 
details  of  the  sad  accident  which  happened  to  one  of  our  ironclads  last  year,  there  was 
special  mention  made,  amongst  all  the  many  splendid  acts  of  courage,  bravery,  and 
discipline,  of  one  name — that  of  the  chaplain.  His  duty  in  case  of  action  or  accident 
was  with  the  sick,  to  attend  them,  help  them  into  a  place  of  safety,  and  watch  over 
them.  From  first  to  last  he  was  at  his  place  of  duty,  and  there  he  died.  .  It  was  the 
discipline  of  love  that  kept  him  at  his  allotted  post  up  to  the  very  last.  Is  it  possiUe 
that  such  love  could  have  been  present  in  the  daily  round  of  work  and  duty,  without 
making  its  influence  felt  for  good  ?    Those  who  best  knew   Mr.  Morris,  can  ^ar 
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best  testimony  to  the  quiet  but  powerful  influence  which  was  ever  present  in  the 
representative  of  the  Church.  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

In  conclusion,  we,  in  the  Services,  are  there  for  fighting  purposes — it  is  our  trade, 
our  business,  that  to  which  all  our  education  tends.  It  is  our  duty  to  fight,  not  for 
greed,  not  for  ambition,  but  for  the  defence  of  our  Queen  and  country  ;  remembering 
always  that  "peace,'*  which  we  all  desire,  is  best  assured  by  our  being  strong  and 
efficient  for  war.  As  we  pray  in  that  grand  old  prayer  at  sea,  which  is  appointed  to 
l:e  used  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy  every  day,  immediately  following  the  Psalms  in  the 
Prayer-book  :  '*  That  we  may  be  a  safeguard  unto  our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  Lady 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  dominions,  and  a  security  for  such  as  pass  on  the  seas  upon 
their  lawful  occasions  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  Island  may,  in  peace  and  quietness, 
serve  Thee  our  God.  ** 

There  is,  however,  but  one  way  in  which  we  shall  invariably  succeed,  one  method 
by  which  we  can  make  certain  of  always  holding  our  own  ;  by  which  we  can,  in  all 
futurity,  efficiently  safeguard  the  heart  of  oar  mighty  empire  that  throbs  in  the  great 
city  of  London,  by  which  we  can  securely  defend  the  throne  of  our  beloved  Queen  for 
ages  to  come  ;  and  that  is  by  fighting  with  our  swords  in  one  hand  and  our  Bibles  in 
the  other.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  teach  us  efficiently  to  use  the  gun  and  the 
sword ;  it  is  the  work  of  the  Church  to  guide  us  in  the  efficient  and  practical  use  of 
oar  Bibles. 


(2)  Amongst  Soldiers. 
F.  O.  Bakrington  Foote,  Esq.,  Lieut.-Col  R.A. 

The  actual  wording  of  the  subject  now  before  us  is,  "  The  Work  of  the  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad  amongst  Soldiers."  I  shall,  therefore,  do  my  utmost  to  keep  on 
Church  lines,  and  on  Church  lines  only.  I  shall  make  no  comment  on  sectarian 
work  in  the  Army,  either  the  official  work,  or  any  that  may  be  carried  on  by  various 
bodies  in  soldiers'  homes,  and  effi)rts  of  that  nature,  partly  because  I  should  be  "  out  of 
order,"  and  partly  because  it  might  draw  comparisons  and  bring  about  discussions, 
which  so  often  engender  bitterness  and  want  of  charity,  which,  to  my  mind,  should  be 
entirely  absent  at  such  a  meeting  as  this,  and,  indeed,  from  any  meeting  of  Christians. 
Oh  that  those  who  are  so  ready  and  willing  to  cavil  at  Christianity  might  be  forced 
at  least  to  exclaim,  as  was  exclaimed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  "  See  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another." 

The  work  of  the  Church  in  the  Army,  in  so  far  as  official  organization  is  concerned, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chaplain's  Department,  of  which  our  much  beloved  and  highly^ 
esteemed  Chaplain-General  is  the  head.  These  clergy  are  assisted  by  a  body  of  men 
known  as  Army  Scripture  readers.  This  is  not  an  official  body,  but  is  officially 
recognized.  What  test  these  have  to  undergo  as  to  actual  Church  knowledge,  of 
theology,  of  Church  history,  I  know  not.  I  should  like,  however,  to  say  that  I  have 
met  during  my  many  years  soldiering  some  most  excellent,  zealous,  and  earnest  men. 
Our  chaplains  move  about  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  home  garrisons,  but  they 
also  have  to  take  their  turn  of  foreign  service  in  the  colonies  wherein  any  of  our 
troops  may  be  quartered,  such  as  Malta,  Gibraltar,  The  Cape,  Bermuda,  Halifax,  and 
so  forth. 

Chnrch  work  in  India  is  on  quite  a  different  footing.  There  we  have  the  Indian 
Chaplains'  Department  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  bishops.  There  the 
chaplains,  are  employed  indiscriminately  for  civil  or  for  soldier  work.  I  doubt  not, 
thoagh,  but  that  the  bishops  recognize  the  vocation  of  individuals,  the  special  gifts 
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that  they  may  possess,  and  employ  them  so  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtamed. 

For  instance,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Adams,  known  to  any  of  us  soldiers  who  have  served  m 

that  part  of  the  world  as  '*  Padre  Adams,"  he  who  did  the  noblest  thing  that  any 

human  being  can  do — risk  his  own  life  to  save  others,  and  thereby  obtained  the 

soldier's  greatest  treasure  and  highest  ambition,  the  Victoria  Cross — surely  he  was 

essentially  a  soldier's  parson,  although  he  was  on  the  general  list  of  chaplains.    In 

several  places  in  England  where  our  men  are  only  in  small  numbers  the  parish  priest 

receives  an  allowance  from  Government  for  providing  the  one  parade  service  on 

Sunday,  for  baptisms,  churchings,  burials,  and  for  providing  any  spiritual  help  that 

opportunity  or  occasion  may  afford.     Churches  are  provided  in  our  larger  garrisons, 

and  many  of  them  are  fine  and  adequate  buildings.     Such,  then,  is  the  official  care  of 

souls,  and  we  shall  all  agree   that  it  is  a  generous  provision.     This,  alas,  though, 

often  means  that  soldiers  march  to  church  at   the  sacred  hour  of  ii.o  a.m.  for 

matins  and  sermon,  and    that    is    their   religion   for  the  week.     Frequently,  how- 

«ver,  it  may  be  for  a  fortnight,  or  even  more,  the  soldier  does  not  see  the  inside 

of  a  church.     Barrack  routine,  of  course,  has  to  be  regularly  carried  od,  and  this 

means  men  for  guards,   orderlies,   cooks,   cooks'  mates,   and  so  forth,   and  these 

naturally  have  to  be  absent  even  from  church  parade.    The  above  amount  of  church 

going  is  compulsory,  obligatory.      Dreadful  words,  are  they  not  ? — compulsion  and 

obligation — to   use   with    reference  to  what   should   be  the  highest  privilege,  the 

greatest  joy  of  anyone  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christian — to  worship  the  Lord  in 

the  beauty  of  holiness,   in   His  own  appointed  way,   and  in   His  own  appointed 

place.     Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  what  the  State  provides  for  our  soldiers.    Yon 

and  I,  and  all  who  pay  taxes,  take  our  share.      But  are  Churchpeople  generally 

going  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  feel  that  they  have  done  their  duty  ?     Surely  not. 

I  speak  to  you  here  to-day  as  representative  members  of  our  Church.    These  soldiers 

give  you  peace,  prosperity,  security,  and  that  greatest  blessing,  undisturbed  home 

life.    They  give  up  their  homes  and  go  forth— ready  at  any  moment  to  take  their  lives 

in  their  hands — so  that  you  may  abide  peacefully  in  yours.     You  employ  them  ;    they 

are  your  servants.     Well,  you  say,  we  pay  them  ;  we  give  them  their  wages.     Is  that 

the  idea  of  the  Christian  householder,  the  Christian  employer  of  labour  ?    Are  we 

just  to  dole  out  their  wage  to  our  servants,  to  our  employees,  and  then  leave  them  ? 

Does  our  responsibility  end  there  ?    Is  not  every  parish  priest  bound  to  do  his  utmost 

for  the  spiritual  life  of  his  flock  if  he  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  Master  ?     Are  we  not 

all  of  us  who  are  baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ  a  royal  priesthood  ?     Is  not  this 

one  way  in  which  we  can  take  our  share  in  this  glorious  position  ?    Every  head  of 

any  large  establishment,  be  it  factory  or  be  it  shop,  every  head  of  a  home,  be  it  large 

or  be  it  small,  is  responsible  not  only  by  giving  an  example  himself,  but  also  by 

putting  no  obstacle,  nay,  further,  by  giving  every  facility  and  encouragement  to  those 

under  him.     He  must  enable  them  to  observe  their  Sundays,  and,  above  all,  to  see 

that  they  are  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  which  we 

Church  folk  hold  to  be  the  great  channels,  the  divinely  appointed  channels,  of  grace. 

Well,  then,  what  about  our  soldiers  ?    How  are  most  of  the  civilians  in  this  great 

empire  helping  them  ?    Are  they  helping  them  at  all  ?    A  friend  of  mine  who  knows 

garrison  life  well,  but  who  is  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  sailor,  said,  and  I  venture  to 

think  said  truly,  "  More  money  is  sunk  by  civilians  in  tempting  Tommy  Atkins  to  go 

wrong  than  in  helping  him  to  keep  straight."     What  Englishman  or  Englishwoman 

will  venture  to  say  that  our  soldiers  (and,  of  course,  our  sailors,  too)  have  no  "  caR^ 

on  them.     Will  the  farmer  who  is  able  peacefully  to  look  after  his  lands  tell  me  this? 

The  merchant  who  is  receiving  all  his  merchandise  into  his  great  warehouses,  the 

actor  at  his  playhouse,  the  doctor  in  his  surgery,  the  banker  in  his  counting-house, 
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the  priest  carrying  on  quietly  his  high  calling  with  no  fear  and  no  anxiety  as  to  bodily 
danger  from  without,  will  any  of  these  dare  to  say  that  our  Army  and  our  Navy  have 
no  claim  upon  them  ?  Where  would  this  England  of  ours  be  without  our  soldiers 
and  our  sailors  ?  Would  there  be  an  England  at  all  ?  Yes,  they  have  a  claim,  and 
we  must  respond.  >Ve  must  take  our  share  in  this  most  important  branch  of  Church 
work.  How  ?  I  will  reply  in  the  words  of  a.  sermon  preaclMd  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Edghill,  our  present  Chaplain-General,  at  Woolwich.  He  said,  "  We  want  a 
connecting  link  between  the  pulpit  and  the  barrack  room  ;  *  places '  where  chaplains 
and  men,  and  any  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  soldiers,  can  meet  and  have 
friendly  intercourse  one  with  another,  without  which  the  chaplains  cannot  carry  out 
their  mission  satisfactorily."  Just  before  this,  by  the  splendid  determination  and 
faith  of  Colonel  Walker,  R.A.,  now  commandant  of  the  Gordon  Boys*  Home,  and 
suggested  by  Captain  Clisham  of  the  Royal  Scots,  then  Se^t. -Major  Clisham  of  the 
gymnastic  staff  at  Aldershot,  the  first  start  on  distinctly  Church  lines  (unofficial) 
was  made  for  our  soldiers.  Soon  after  others  joined  the  movement,  notably  the 
Rev.  J.  Wilson  Pickance,  now  warden  of  our  splendid  Church  of  England  Soldiers' 
Institute  at  Aldershot.  Various  sects  had,  long  before  this,  started  soldiers'  homes, 
and  we  thank  them  for  their  lead,  for  their  example.  The  Chaplain-General  had  this 
in  his  mind  when  he  preached  this  sermon.  That  was  the  sort  of  place  he  wanted. 
Since  then  this  parent  institute  has  grown,  not  only  in  size,  in  comfort,  in  appearance, 
but  it  has  become  the  great  centre  of  Church  work,  and  of  much  pleasant  and 
cheerful  sociability  in  that  great  militaij  camp.  And  now  there  are  children. 
Unlike  some  people,  we  want  more.  The  larger  our  family  is  the  better  we  shall  be 
pleased,  but  there  must  be  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  necessary  nourishment  and 
means  of  support.  At  present  our  family  consists  of  institutes  at  Malta,  Gosport, 
Colchester,  the  Guards*  Camp,  Pirbright,  and  Woolwich.  The  latter  is  the  baby, 
but  is  a  very  fine  child  for  its  age.  We  want  more.  The  work  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  these  places.  We  are  quite  honest.  We  nail  our 
colours  boldly  to  the  mast ;  on  them  is  seen  the  title  Church  of  England  Soldiers* 
Institutes.  We  do  tt4jf  fly  that  most  popular  flag  ''undenominational.'*  What  a  lot 
of  money  we  lose  by  this.  How  flourishing  would  be  all  our  banking  accounts  if  we 
took  that  line  which  is  so  acceptable,  so  agreeable  to  human  beings  of  the  jelly  fish 
order  of  creation,  the  line  marked  *'  indefmiteness."  Well,  that  is  what  we  do  net 
do.  True,  that  we  open  our  doors  freely  and  widely  to  all.  True,  the  only  passport 
is  Her  Majesty's  uniform.  We  welcome  all,  be  they  Churchmen,  Nonconformists,  or 
nothing  at  all.  True,  that  many  of  the  men  only  use  our  institutes  as  clubs  ;  but  that 
is  a  splendid  preventive  work  surely,  and  one  to  be  most  thankful  for.  But  true  also 
that  in  every  institute  we  have  one  room  specially  set  apart  for  devotional  purposes, 
and  in  that  room  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Church  of 
England  only,  is  heard.  All  our  leaflets  set  this  forth  quite  clearly.  The  men 
thoroughly  understand  it.  A  soldier  knows  perfectly  well  if  he  attends  prayers,  or  a 
Bible  class,  or  hears  an  address,  it  will  be  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  and 
handed  down  to  us  direct  from  the  Apostles  themselves.  But  we  ask  no  man  to  come 
to  that  room*.  Non-interference  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  association.  A 
soldier  is  no  more  coerced  into  saying  his  prayers  than  bullied  to  play  a  fifty  game  of 
billiards,  or  compelled  to  sing  a  comic  song  in  our  concert  hall.  There  is  the  room. 
Here  the  soldier  can  say  his  prayers,  read  his  Bible,  kneel  down  and  commune 
with  God  away  from  all  the  stir,  the  bustle,  the  publicity  of  the  barrack  room.  Here 
he  can  have  a  talk  with  his  chaplains,  and  with  any  who  associate  themselves  with 
our  work.     Here  is,  then.  Church  work  amongst  our  soldiers  of  a  most  definite  and 
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personal  character,  and  one  in  which  all  may  join.  The  Association  has  its  office  at 
the  Church  House.  So,  then,  in  conclusion,  I  would  ask  that  people  should  not 
hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  shortcomings  and  delinquencies  of  a  small 
proportion  of  our  men.  It  is  a  very  small  percentage  I  can  promise  you.  The  vast 
majority  are  quiet,  well-behaved  citizens.  It  is  so  easy,  is  it  not,  to  denounce  vices? 
Let  not  our  brother  Churchmen  be  contented  to  do  this ;  rather  let  me  ask  them  to 
help  on  and  encourage  efforts  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  them,  so  that 
our  soldiers  may  have  the  chance  at  least  of  practising  the  corresponding  virtues. 


(3)  Amongst  Seamen  of  the   Mercantile  Service,  and  amongst 

Fishermen. 

The  Ven.  C.  M.  WOOSNAM,  Archdeacon  of  Macclesfield,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Mission  to  Seamen  on  the  Mersey. 

There  has  been  during  the  last  few  years  a  most  marvellous  change  in  the  attitude 
of  our  Church  towards  our  merchant  seamen.  In  years -gone  by  the  two  used  to 
stand  in  distant  mutual  admiration  of  each  other,  the  Church  naturally  admiring 
the  merchant  service,  for,  even  after  the  strong  words  which  have  been  used  of  the 
importance  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  our  soldiers,  the  merchant  service  is  the  expression 
of  the  activity  and  the  strength  of  England's  commerce,  its  very  bone  and  sinew. 
The  Church,  therefore,  stood  in  admiration  of  the  sailor  as  representing  our  merchant 
service.  She  also  stood  in  admiration  of  the  merchant  sailor  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  she  saw  in  him,  perhaps  not  dressed  as  neatly  as  the  blue  jacket  or  the 
soldier,  pluck  and  courage  which  I  cannot  better  describe  than  by  pointing  to  the 
men  in  our  small  coasting  schooners  or  brigs,  undermanned  as  these  vessels  often 
are,  doing  their  watch  at  night  in  dirty  and  foul  weather,  and  up  again  in  the 
morning  patiently  resuming  duty  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  marvellous 
skill  in  navigation,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  ships 
like  the  Lucania  and  Campania^  in  five  and  a  half  days  with  such  punctuality  and 
regularity.  The  Church  naturally  stands  in  admiration  of  men  of  such  skill  and 
nerve.  But  there  is  something  deeper  still  in  the  feeling  of  every  member  of  the 
Church  towards  the  sailor — a  sentimental  sympathy  with  him  in  the  great  risks  of 
his  life — sentimental  somewhat  because  we  do  not  realize  what  those  risks  mean. 

Now  and  then  Englishmen  read  in  their  morning  paper  of  some  disastrous 
colliery  accident,  involving  the  loss  of  forty,  or  fifty,  or  more  miners'  lives. 
There  seems  to  go  a  thrill  through  the  whole  country ;  expressions  of  sympathy  pour 
in  from  all  parts  of  England ;  our  mayors  call  their  citizens  to  express  sympathy 
with  the  bereaved  by  that  terrible  accident.  Not  too  great  sympathy  is  shown. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  while  one  miner  loses  his  life  by  accident  in  his  employment, 
six  or  seven  merchant  seamen  lose  theirs. 

Almost  the  same  statistics  hold  good  with  reference  to  the  railway  service. 
The  figures  are  these : — In  1890  there  were  381,626  men  employed  on  our  railways. 
We  have  not  the  statistics  for  1893,  but  they  would  be  pretty  much  the  same. 
Last  year  there  were  thirty-eight  killed  monthly.  There  were  718,747  miners 
employed  last  year,  and  out  of  that  number  there  was  a  monthly  mortality  of 
seventy-five  by  accidents.  Our  merchant  seamen  numbered  only  about  a  third  of  the 
miners,  namely,  240,974,  and  yet  the  monthly  mortality  among  them  by  accidents 
was  175.  Men  are  going  away  to  sea  with  all  the  care  that  the  ship-owner  can 
show  to  his  ship,  but  still  with  their  lives  in  their  hands.  Yet  how  little  sympathy 
is  shown  at  the  death  of  these  men.     Perhaps  we  read  in  a  little  comer  of  the 
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iiewsp34>er  that  such  and  sach  ships  are  overdue.  That  means  that  there  are 
mothers  in  England  whose  hearts  have  been  beating  anxiously  for  their  boys  who 
have  gone  to  sea.  They  know  that  the  ship  has  been  expected  at  the  port  on  a 
certain  day,  they  have  not  heard  of  its  arrival,  they  watch  every  day,  and,  alas ! 
they  watch  in  vain.  But  they  wait  very  anxiously  until  the  day  comes  when  the 
ship-owner  writes  to  say,  "  We  are  afraid  that  something  has  happened  to  the  ship.'^ 
Who  knows  anything  about  this,  except  those  closely  related  to  the  sailor,  or  those 
of  us  who  have  been  living  amongst  them,  or  have  knelt  by  them  and  grasped  their 
hands  before  they  went  to  sea,  and  who  have  in  their  rooms  reminiscences  of  their 
friendship  while  they  were  on  shore  ?  The  Church  has  a  sentimental  sympathy,  but 
in  days  gone  by,  at  any  rate,  it  did  not  express  itself. 

A  change  has  taken  place.  The  sailor,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  in  distant  admiration 
of  our  Church.  In  days  gone  by  the  sailor  saw  a  beautiful  church,  a  stately  building, 
and  he  heard  the  bell  on  Sunday  morning,  but  he  did  not  know  the  parson,  and  he 
was  not  sure  if  there  was  a  seat  in  that  church  free  to  him,  or  whether  he  would  have 
to  stand  at  the  back  and  wait  for  some  vacant  seat,  or  trespass  in  that  of  another.  And 
so  he  stood  in  admiration,  but  in  distant  admiration.  A  change  has  taken  place,  men 
and  women  who  have  felt  for  the  sailor,  in  the  kindness  of  their  heart  have  in  days 
gone  by  raised  up  some  little  mission,  it  might  be  of  tin  or  of  wood— what  the  sailor 
calb  a  shanty — and  have  put  there  some  old  godly  seaman  to  speak  to  the  sailors.. 
But  that  did  not  represent  the  Church's  duty  towards  the  mercantile  seamen.  The 
parochial  clergyman  had  not  the  time  to  devote  to  the  interests  of  the  seamen — they 
were  with  him  one  day  and  gone  another — and  if  he  had,  he  was  not  always  the  man 
to  do  it.  You  may  take  nine  out  of  ten  parochial  clergymen,  and  from  the  way  one 
of  them  goes  on  the  ship,  the  sailor  says  he  is  only  a  land  lubber,  and  does  not 
approach  him ;  while  another  man  who  has  a  heart  in  the  sailor,  who  )(as  an  interest  in 
him,  and  has  studied  him  ;  from  the  way  he  slings  himself  over  the  side  of  the  ship 
the  sailor  understands  at  once,  and  says,  "  Why,  that  is  my  sky  pilot." 

Our  bishops  realize  why  there  should  be  special  men  who  understand  the  life  of 
the  sailor,  to  bring  the  Church's  ministry  direct  on  board  ship,  and  to  bring  the 
sailor  directly  under  the  influence  of  that  ministry.  We  need  not  bring  him  to  the 
parish  church,  and  we  do  not  for  one  moment  interfere  with  the  parochial  system. 
We  have  our  own  Sailors'  Mission  Church,  we  sing  the  same  hymns,  we  use  the 
same  prayers,  and  we  supply  her  sacraments,  thus  bringing  with  force  and  with 
a  reality,  that  which  the  sailor  understands,  the  Church's  life,  into  the  sailor's 
life.  What  is  the  result.  I  speak  of  fourteen  years  experience.  Fourteen  years  ago 
there  were  only  three  mission  churches  directly  for  seamen  that  were  licensed  for  the 
celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  whereas  there  are  now  twenty-three  in  the  Missions 
to  Seamen  Society.  Last  year  there  were  five  thousand  receptions  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion by  seamen  themselves.  And  it  is  not  merely  in  that  way  that  we  work  ;  there 
is  the  distribution  of,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  During  the  last  fourteen  years 
66,150  Bibles  have  been  sold  to  sailors  themselves,  in  thirty-one  languages.  The 
world  is  receiving  the  Bible  through  our  merchant  seamen.  In  the  same  period 
14,839  Prayer-books,  in  thirteen  languages,  have  been  bought  by  seamen  themselves, 
and  last  year  six  hundred  were  bought  through  the  agency  of  that  same  society. 

Is  this  affecting  the  sailor's  life  ?  I  need  not  answer  that,  if  we  believe  in  the 
means  of  grace.  Do  we  believe  that  there  is  a  difference  in  their  lives?  Last  year 
jf  189,333  were  transmitted  by  sailors  through  what  b  called  the  "  Midge  "  system,  from 
the  port  of  discharge  to  their  own  homes,  and  ;f  82,64a  were  deposited  in  the  savings 
banks.  There  are  other  ways  in  which  we  can  speak  of  the  Church's  work  through 
our  Missions  to  Seamen.    There  is  one  large  class  of  men  who  come  between  the 
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Royal  Navy  and  the  merchant  service.    There  are  twenty-four  thousand  Naval  Reserve 
men  and  eleven  hundred  officers,  and  it  is  entirely  left  to  the  voluntary  work  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  look  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  these  men. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  Admiralty  has  not  expressed  itself  in  any  way  of  approval 
of  the  work  done  on  any  of  our  Royal  Naval  Reserve  ships.   The  War  Office  rt  cognize 
the  chaplains  to  the  volunteers,  and  give  grants  to  the  parochial  cleigy  that  minister  to 
the  militia,  and  the  Admiralty  used  to  recognize  the  chaplains  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Volunteers,  a  now  extinct  service ;  but  no  recognition  is  made,  and  thus  no  continuity  is 
encouraged,  in  the  ministry  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  though  some  clergymen  have  for 
years  daily  conducted  morning  prayers  on  board  drill  ships,  and  done  all  in  their 
power  to  help  the  men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  to  lead  steady,  upright  lives. 

The  Missions  to  Seamen  Society,  with  its  increasing  energy  and  wider  scope  of  work, 
is  the  chief  society  doing  the  Church's  work  amongst  our  merchant  seamen,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  every  English  Churchman — support  by  sympathy,  pecuniary 
help,  and  by  constant  prayers. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Right  Rev.  CHAIRMAN. 

The  addresses  and  speeches  to  which  we  have  been  listening  are  very  encouraging  in 

this  respect,  that  they  show  us  that  the  eyes  of  Churchmen  are  now  opening  to  the 

duty  which  we  owe  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors.   It  is  evident,  from  what  we  have  heard 

this  evening,  that  good  and  earnest  work  is  being  done  to  aid  both  sailors  and  soldiers 

in  their  hard,  perilous,,  and  templed  lives.    And  I  believe  that  all  who  are  acquainted 

with  the  facts,  will  assure  us  that  a  man  is  made  all  the  better  soldier  and  sailor  for 

being  a  better  Christian.     But  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  the  work  amongst  oar 

soldiers  or  amongst  our  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for  though,  when  I  am  at  Gibraltar 

or  Malta,  I  am  ^dways  ready  to  help  the  chaplains  there  by  preaching  to  the  men,  by 

addressing  them  on  the  subject  of  temperance  or  other  kindred  subjects,  and  by 

confirming  any  who  may  be  presented  to  me,  the  work  of  the  naval  and  military 

chaplains  is  not  under  my  supervision.    The  few  words  which  I  have  to  say  will  be 

confined  to  the  work  with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted  amongst  sailors  of  the 

merchant  service  in  foreign  harbours.    Till   recent  years  this   work  was  woefully 

neglected  by  our  Church.   Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  began  my  life  abroad,  I  visited 

all  the  ports  lying  within  the  vast  area  which  stretches  from  Lisbon  to  Odessa,  and  I 

found  that  nothing  was  done  on  any  systematic  plan  by  our  Church  in  behalf  of  the 

sailors.     The  chaplains  rarely  visited  the  ships.     There  was  not  a  single  sailors' 

home  or  institute  in  existence.     Things  now  are  changed.     Much  is  being  done  by 

the  societies  which  Canon  Sidebotham  and  others  have  named,  through  the  agency 

of  chaplains,  lay-helpers,  and  seamen's  institutes.     The  last  are  a  special  feature  of 

our  work,  and  are  found  to  be  specially  helpful  as  supplying  havens  of  refuge  from 

the  low  taverns  which  are  the  sources  of  greatest  temptation  to  the  men  when  they 

are  allowed  to  go  ashore.     But  even  now  the  work  done  falls  far  short  of  the  work 

required.     We  are  dreadfully  crippled  for  lack  of  funds,  and  we  know  not  where  to 

turn  for  aid.      You,  in  England,  have  so  many  home  interests  engrossing  your 

thoughts,  engaging  your  energies,  taxing  your  liberality,  that  you  are  apt  to  forget 

the  claims  which  work  for  your  fellow-countrymen  abroad  has  upon  you  for  sympathy 

and  support.    That  this  special  work  has  claims  cannot  be  denied.     Our  existence 

as  a  nation  depends  upon  our  sailors.     Our  sea-borne  commerce,  which  is  estimated 

at  a  thousand  millions  sterling,  is  our  very  life-blood.    We  have  the  largest  mercantile 

fleet  in  the  world.     Not  only  are  our  own  exports  and  imports  carried  to  and  fro  in 

British  ships,  our  ships  absorb  more  than  halt  the  carrying  traffic  of  the  world.    Not 

long  ago  I  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  I  was  told  that  three-fourths  of  the 

vessels  which  used  the  canal  were  British.     The  value  of  the  commerce  that  is 

dependent  upon  our  sea  power,  and  which  our  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy  would  have 

to  protect  in  case  of  war,  is  not  less  than  two  thousand  millions.     If  our  sea  power 

failed  us,  the  wealth  and  prasperity  of  the  nation  would  perish,  and  as  a  nation  we 
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should  cease  to  exist.  But  I  must  limit  my  remarks  to  my  own  special  field  of 
labour.  It  is  computed  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  British  seamen  annually  pass 
throuch  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  These  multitudes  would,  by  themselves,  form  a 
consiaerable  diocese.  Now,  if  these  multitudes  of  human  souls  are  to  be  reached  at 
all  by  our  Church,  they  must  be  reached  by  us  whose  work  lies  in  foreign  sea-ports. 
The  men  never  stay  long  at  home.  Though  they  stay  with  us  but  for  a  short  time, 
being  with  us  one  day  and  off  the  next,  yet  they  stay  long  enough  for  much  good  to 
be  done,  or  much  evil  averted,  by  a  chaplain  whose  heart  is  in  his  work.  There  are 
some  Englishmen  at  home  who  maintain  that  when  our  roving  people  leave  our 
shores,  they  should  worship  in  the  churches  of  whatever  country  they  may  at  the 
time  be  visiting,  and  that  we  are  intruders  and  schismatics  when  we  establish  churches 
and  services  of  our  own.  But  should  such  visionary  ideas  prevail,  what,  I  ask, 
would  become  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  seamen  who  throng 
foreign  harbours  ?  They  are  disowned  by  the  Church  of  the  country  whose  harbours 
they  frequent.  Are  they  also  to  be  forgotten  by  their  own  Mother  Church  ?  Are 
these  scattered  sheep  of  the  Anglican  fold  to  be  left  a  prey  to  the  crimps  and  other 
agents  of  evil  ?  Are  they  to  be  left  to  sink  into  heathenism  ?  No.  Unless  our  Church 
would  prove  herself  unworthy  of  the  title  which  she  bears  as  the  National  Church  of 
a  country  which  is  mistress  of  the  seas,  she  will  not  forget  her  sailor-sons  when  they 
quit  the  green  fields  and  white  cliffs  of  England,  but  will  follow  them  into  all  lands. 


Colonel   Milne   Home,  in  command  of  the   nth  Regimental 

District  and  the  Garrison  of  Exeter. 

Colonel  Barrington  Foote  told  you  that  he  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
speech.  I  have  not  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  speech,  but  I  have  been  bold  enough 
to  volunteer  for  it.  And  the  reason  I  have  volunteered  for  it  is  this,  that  I  believe  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  the  senior  officer  on  full  pay  in  either  of  Her  Majesty's 
Services  in  this  hall,  and  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  Churcn  Congress  Committee  tnat  we 
should  express  to  them  our  obligations  for  the  important  place  they  have  given  to  the 
Navy,  and  the  Army,  and  the  mercantile  marine,  in  the  large  and  interesting  pro- 
gramme that  they  have  crushed  into  this  very  short  week.  I  am  sure,  you 
will  not  mind  having  such  a  tribute  from  me  personally,  when  I  say  that  it  comes  not 
from  a  Church  of  England  man,  but  from  a  Presbyterian — from  one  who  can 
sympathize  with  every  aim  and  every  object  of  this  Congress,  every  doctrine  of  your 
Church,  and,  may  I  add,  more  especially  in  these  critical  times,  with  the  motto  that 
hangs  in  Longbrook  Street  (close  to  the  hall),  "  Church  and  State.**  So  far  as  I  have 
seen  of  the  meetings  of  this  Church  Congress,  3rour  aims  and  your  objects  are  so  high 
and  so  great  that  if  you  carry  them  out  I  do  not  think  the  Church  of  England  need  be 
afraid  of  her  enemies.  I  was  glad  to  hear  to-night  the  account  of  the  work  of  the  Church 
of  England  chaplaincies  in  the  Army  throughout  the  kingdom  and  abroad,  as  well  as 
in  the  Navy.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it  myself  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
ser\'ice,  and  I  acknowledge  the  great  amount  of  work  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
done,  is  still  doing,  and  wants  to  do  in  the  Army  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to  touch  upon.  First,  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  chaplains.  I  think  at  the  Folkestone  Church  Congress  the  question  of 
the  paucity  of  chaplains  at  large  garrisons,  such  as  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  was 
broi^ht  forward.  I  would  like  to  throw  out  the  opinion  that  a  station  like  Exeter 
ought  to  have  a  chaplain  of  its  own.  We  have  a  most  excellent  acting  Church  of 
England  chaplain,  a  man  whom  we  all  revere,  respect,  and  love ;  still  he  is  but  an 
acting  chaplain.  He  has  a  large  parish  to  attend  to,  and  he  cannot  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  commanding  officers,  or  of  any  one  else,  except  on  a  few  occasions.  If  the 
Government  cannot  afford  to  give  a  station  like  Exeter  a  chaplain  for  itself  to  minister 
to  our  batteries  of  artillery  at  Topsham  Barracks  and  the  dep6t  of  infantry  at  the 
higher  barracks  in  the  town,  they  might  at  all  events  appoint  some  unbeneficed  clergy- 
man in  Exeter  who  mi^ht  take  that  military  parish  to  himself.  Someone  has  spoken 
of  the  Discharged  Soldiers*  Department  of  the  Men*s  Help  Society  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  have  had  some  communication  with  the  secretarv  of  that  societ]^  within  a 
week  or  two.  Whether  I  have  been  communicated  with  as  tne  chief  recruiting  officer 
of  the  district  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  at  all  events  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  think  I 
have  found  two  excellent  agents  for  the  City  of  Exeter,  namely,  a  retired  officer  of  the 
Royal  Artilleiy  and  his  wi^.     So  far  as  I  nave  seen  of  the  meetings  of  this  Congress, 
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your  aim  and  3rour  object  is  that  you  will  in  the  future,  more  than  you  have  done  in 
the  past,  do  what  you  can  as  Churchmen  and  Churchwomen  to  enable  us  in  all  classes, 
whether  we  be  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  or  mariners  or  civilians,  to  put  religion  more 
into  our  practice  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  to  let  the  spirit  of  holiness  and  Christli- 
ness  pervade  every  work,  nay  every  amusement,  so  that  in  the  end  you  may  defy  all 
our  enemies  and  work  out  the  aspiration  which  is  best  expressed  in  the  old  Soitch 
paraphrase : — 

"That  to  perfection's  sacred  height 

We  nearer  still  may  rise ; 
And  all  we  think,  and  all  we  do, 

JJe  pleasing  in  Thine  eyes." 


The   Rev.   J.  C.  P.  Aldous,   H.M.S.  Britannia,  Dartmouth. 

I  WOULD  ask  for  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  Congress  with  what  is  being  done  as  a 
foundation  for  that  of  which  tiie  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet  has  spoken.  The  Britannieiy 
the  great  training  establishment  through  which  all  the  executive  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy  pass,  is  at  Dartmouth,  in  this  diocese.  The  cadets  come  on  board  in  batches  of 
sixty  or  seventy,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Who  is  there  here  who  has  not  an  interest 
in  the  schoolboy  ?  Well,  he  goes  to  turn  in  the  first  night,  he  is  on  an  open  deck,  there 
is  his  hammock  hanging  over  him,  and  his  chest  below  ;  his  first  difficulty  is  where 
shall  he  kneel  ?  In  old  times  there  was  hardly  ever  an  instance  in  which  a  youDg 
boy  did  not  turn  in  on  the  first  night  in  the  Britannia  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
without  kneeling.  The  practice  of  kneeling  night  and  morning  in  prayer,  when  once 
lost,  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to  recover.  I  am  thankful  to  say,  however,  that  by  com- 
munieating  with  the  parents  of  cadets  before  they  come,  I  have  ensured  that  when 
they  do  come  on  board  all  the  cadets  kneel  both  night  and  morning.  I  am  sure 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  one  important  point  gained. 
If  a  boy,  during  the  two  years  he  is  in  the  Britannia,  kneel  both  night  and  morning 
at  his  chest,  if  his  parents  have  spoken  to  him  about  it  as  his  meeting  place  with  God, 
then  I  feel  confident  that  when  he  goes  to  sea  with  that  same  chest  he  will  continue 
the  practice.  I  am  told  that  this  is  so.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  there  is  a  Confirmation  on  board  yearly,  before  Easter.  The  time  of 
preparation  is  a  period  which  corresponds  to  a  Mission  on  board,  as  about  one  half  of 
them  are  under  preparation.  We  are  able  then  to  send  them  to  sea  as  communicants. 
During  the  time  they  are  on  board,  we  make  a  strong  point  of  the  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Communion  and  preparation  for  it.  There  are  two  early  Communions  in  the 
month,  and  one  at  mid-day,  and  all  but  very  few  leave  the  ship  as  earnest  commu- 
nicants. During  the  sixteen  years  I  have  been  chaplain  to  the  cadets,  I  have  more 
and  more  aimed  at  increasing  the  interest  which  the  parents  take  in  the  religious  life  of 
their  boys  by  telling  them  more  about  it,  and  working  with  them.  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  linking  of  the  parents  with  the  inner  life  of  the  boys  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of 
most,  if  not  all,  of^the  difficulties  which  the  young  officers  meet  with  at  sea. 


The  Rev.  E.  J,  Hardy,  Chaplain  to  H.  M.  Forces,  Plymouth. 

As  the  author  of  a  book  that  many  of  you  probably  have  read — "  How  to  be  Happy 
Though  Married,"  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject  in  reference  to  soldiers. 
A  too  cheerful  philosopher  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  we  should  marry  early  and  often. 
Two  classes  of  persons  are  only  too  ready  to  follow  this  advice — impecunious  cler^'- 
men,  and  private  soldiers,  who  are  even  less  capabl  e  of  supporting  wives.  A  soldier 
is  not  allowed  to  marry  until  he  has  six  years  service,  and  indeed  it  is  unnecess.vy 
that  short  service  men  should  marry  at  all,  for  they  enlist  at  about  eighteen  years  old, 
and  can  well  wait  until  twenty-four,  when  they  rejoin  civilian  life.  Unfortunately  they 
are  even  less  prudent  in  this  matter  than  their  long  service  predecessors.  Too  many 
of  our  boy  soldiers  marry  as  a  sort  of  joke,  which  is  a  very  poor  one  indeed  to  their 
wives.  And  not  only  do  these  soldiers  marry  early,  but  some  of  them  marry  often, 
taking  to  themselves  wives  in  every  new  station.  One  regiment  when  moved  from 
Plymouth,  where  I  am  now  senior  chaplain,  left  a  heritage  of  woe  in  the  shape  of 
about  two  hundred  wives.     I  got  a  little  money  and  sent  a  few  of  them  after  their 
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husbands.  Bad  was  the  reception  the  poor  things  received.  One  or  two  found  that 
their  places  had  been  Blled  up  in  less  than  six  weeks'  time.  If  girls  in  earrison  towns 
knew  that  private  soldiers  have  only  five  shillings  a  week,  and  less  when  there  are 
stoppages,  they  would  not  be  as  ready  as  they  are  ''  to  set  their  caps  at  them."  Only 
those  who  know  garrison  towns  are  aware  of  the  terrible  vice  and  misery  that  comes 
from  soldiers  marrying,  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  Parochial  clergymen  might  do 
something  to  prevent  these  disastrous  marriages,  and  something  that  is  easily  done. 
Whenever  a  clergyman  hears  of  a  soldier  going  to  perpetrate  matrimony  on  nothing  a 
week,  it  is  certain  he  should,  if  he  knows  the  girl,  inform  her  as  to  her  young 
man's  real  financial  position,  and  that  if  he  marry  without  leave  she  will  have  to  put  up 
with  all  that  is  meant  by  a  soldier's  wife  being  "  off  the  strength."  Then  he  should 
do  the  lawful  and  right  thing,  and  inform  the  commanding  officer  of  the  soldier's 
matrimonial  designs.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  in  extenuation  of  Tommy 
Atkins,  that  he  is  greatly  tempted  in  this  matter.  That  this  is  so  will  be  understood 
when  I  say  that  servant  maids  in  London  give  guardsmen  half>a-crown  an  hour  for 
walking  out  with  them,  and  so  making  them  the  fashion.  In  saying  this  I  have  only 
been  speaking  of  unscrupulous  soldiers.  I  know  that  the  average  respectable  man 
would  not  bring  a  girl  into  abject  poverty  and  consequent  temptation  by  marrying 
her  on  his  pay  alone,  and  without  the  consent  of  his  Commanding  Officer.  I  am 
aware  also  that  when  soldiers  exercise  self-control  and  postpone  marriage  till  they  can 
afford  it,  and  find  suitable  wives,  they  make  most  excellent  husbands.  All  things, 
including  domestic  felicity,  come  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait 


The  Rev.  A.  H.  Etty,  Indian  Chaplain. 

I  DESIRE  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  soldiers,  from  the  Indian  point  of  view. 
Col.  Barrington  Foote  and  myself  are  members,  and  members  of  the  council,  of  the 
great  Army  guild,  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Standard,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  bearing  witness  from  the  distant  parts  of  India  to  the  great  good  that  that  guild 
has  done  amongst  the  soldiers  in  India.  I  am  one  of  the  original  members,  and  have 
worked  that  guild  ;  and  wherever  I  have  been  there  is  a  sister  guild  for  soldiers'  wives 
and  daughters — the  Guild  of  S.  Helena.  These  are  of  the  greatest  help  to  chaplains  in 
India  in  bringing  soldiers  and  their  families  together  and  making  them  true  communi- 
cants. With  regard  to  Soldiers'  Institutes,  they  have  not  yet  spread  to  India ;  but, 
as  Col.  Barrington  Foote  said,  they  have  come  to  great  perfection  at  Aldershot  and  in 
other  parts  of  England  ;  and  I  only  wish  they  could  be  extended  to  India.  They  do 
afford  one  of  those  good  opportunities  to  the  soldier  which  he  so  much  needs  of 
saying  his  prayers,  of  having  a  quiet  time,  of  meeting  his  chaplain,  and  having 
friendly  counsel  and  guidance.  One  thing  which  I  have  tried  to  promote  has  been 
.Soldiers'  Popular  Choral  Unions.  I  believe  that  has  been  tried  in  England,  and  I 
wish  it  would  be  tried  more  generally  in  the  Army  at  home  and  in  India.  The  guild  is 
one  of  the  means  of  pressing  the  great  Sacrament  upon  their  notice  and  helping  them 
to  become  communicants.  But  I  do  not  believe  our  British  soldiers  will  ever  ^come 
communicants  in  large  numbers  until  we  have  the  Holy  Communion  as  a  parade 
service.  I  hope  the  idea  will  be  kept  alive,  and  be  more  acted  upon.  It  would, 
above  all,  help  those  who  have  been  baptized  and  confirmed  to  make  that  confession 
in  the  noblest  way,  by  kneeling  at  the  altar  and  receiving  the  Blessed  SacramenL 


The   Rev.  James  Burkitt,  Superintendent  of  the  Missions, 
to   Seamen,    ii,   Buckingham   Street,   W.C. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  few  moments  given  to  me,  to  explain  the  large  and 
varied  Church  work  carried  on  by  the  Missions  to  Seamen  in  sixty-four  seaports  at 
home  and  abroad,  among  all  the  seafaring  classes,  British  Naval  and  Merchant  sea- 
men, fishermen,  bargemen,  and  boatmen,  and  also  amonc  foreign  seamen,  speaking 
thirty-one  languages.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  by  this  soaety  for  nearly  half  a 
century  in  Plymouth  Sound,  and  it  has  also  well  worked  stations  at  Dartmouth  and 
Teignmouth,  and  in  the  Exe.  Many  of  you  Devonshire  people  therefore  know  it  well. 
I  desire  briefly  to  plead  before  the  Congress  the  urgent  claims  of  one  class — the 
'  largest  and  least  cared  for  of  all  the  seafaring  classes — our  250,000  British  merchant 
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seamen.     We  often  say,  and  rightly,  that  the  Royal  Navy  of  England  ought  to  be 
equal  to  the  fightinfi;  navies  of  any  two  other  countries  combined.      But  it  is  a 
marvellous  fact  that  tne  merchant  navy  of  England  is  larger  than  the  merchant  navies 
of  all  other  countries  put  together.     God  has  greatly  blessed  us  in  this  respect.    We 
depend  upon  these  merchant  seamen.    There  are  no  seamen  like  English  seamen  for 
their  skill  and  courage  and  the  firm  discharge  of  their  duties  in  times  of  peril  at  sea, 
but  unfortunately  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  demoralized  in  port,  especially 
when  paid  off  in  foreign  seaports.     I  have  recently  returned  from  visiting  one  of  our 
stations  abroad,  Antwerp,  in  Belgium,  which  is  entered  annually  by  over  60,000 
British  seamen,  and  where  the  wages  paid  to  British  seamen  in  one  year  amounted 
to  over  ;f  81,000.     I  saw  British  seamen  who  had  been  for  a  day  or  two  in  bad  hands 
on  shore,  coming  up,  only  half  sober,  to  receive  in  one  sum  in  gold  the  earnings  of 
many  months  at  sea.     I  saw  one  man,  right  before  my  face  receiving  in  such  a  state 
;^40  in  gold,  and  putting  the  sovereigns  loose  into  his  pocket,  without  any  purse,  and 
then  going  out  01  the  Consulate  into  the  midst  of  the  crimps  who  swarmed  in  the 
street  for  their  prey.    When  I  saw  these  things,  I  felt  that  the  National  Church  of 
this  great  maritime  country  needed  to  be  stirred  to  ht* r  duty  to  our  seamen  who  are  of 
ths  bravest  of  her  sons.    While  we  justly  value  the  splendid  seamen  of  our  Royal 
Navy,  we  should  always  remember  that  our  Naval  seamen  are  comparatively  few,  and 
that  if  war  should  come,  the  large  reserve  of  our  sea  power  must  lie  in  the  skilled 
seamen  of  our  merchant  fleets.     Foreign  seamen  will  not  do  for  this.    The  men  who 
will  fight  to  the  death  for  our  native  land,  are  Englishmen  who  have  drunk  in  the  love 
of  England  from  their  birth.     I  believe  that  our  sailors  dearly  love  our  country,  and 
with  all  their  faults  I  know  no  men  like  them  for  their  manliness,  their  generosity, 
their  simplicity,  and  their  peculiar  impressiveness  in  matters  of  true  religion.     I  believe 
that  if  we  deal  with  them  straight  about  God,  about  eternity,  about  their  sins,  and 
about  their  Saviour,  about  the  earthly,  and  much  more  about  the  Heavenly  home,  we 
shall  meet  no  men  more  softened  by  the  Saviour's  love,  and,  when  their  hearts  are 
touched  by  His  grace,  more  faithful  to  serve  Him  in  simplicity  and  Godly  sincerity. 


DRILL    HALL. 
Thursday   Evening,    October    iith,    1894. 


The    Very     Rev.    FRANCIS    PiGOU,   D.D.,   Dean    of    BristcJ, 

in  the   Chair. 


CHURCH  WORK  AND  CHURCH  WORKERS. 

(i)  The  Organized  Ministration  of  Laymen. 

(2)  The  Ministry  of  Women. 

(3)  By  what  means  to   Enlist  the  Sympathy  and  Interest  of 

YOUNG   Laymen   of  the   Upper   and    Middle   Classes   in 
the  Social  and  Religious  Work  of  the  Church. 

PAPERS. 

The  Very  Rev.  CHAIR^fAN. 

The  large  gathering  here  to-night,  which  has  been  anticipated  by  asking 
those  who  wish  to  attend  the  meeting  to  transfer  themselves  to  the 
Drill  Hall,  shows  the  great  interest  that  is  taken  in,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  practical  subjects   that  can  be  brought  before  our  Congress, 
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regarded  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  I  suppose  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  that,  in  this  age  of  revived  activity  in  the  Church,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  spiritual  force  latent  in  the  hearts  of  God's  children, 
which  may  be  evoked  and  turned  into  wholesome  and  practical 
channels.  The  mere  multiplication  of  clergymen  will  never  meet  the 
necessities  of  our  modern  revived  life.  It  is  not  so  much  that  which 
we  have  to  fall  back  upon,  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  almost  limitless 
resources  which  the  Church  has  in  her  godly  laity,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  in  the  addresses  that  will  be  given  to  you  to-night,  by  men  of 
large  experience,  that  many  of  you  here  may  be  stimulated  and 
encouraged  to  offer  yourselves,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  for 
some  definite  work  in  connection  with  the  ministrations  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  We  have  a  great  many  gentlemen  who  desire  to  speak,  and 
after  they  shall  have- spoken,  I  will  call  on  others  who  may  send  up 
their  cards.  The  only  consolation  I  can  offer  *'  five  minute  "  speakers 
is  that  of  an  old  Eastern  saying,  ''Blessed  is  the  man  who  maketh  a 
short  speech,  for  men  shall  ask  him  to  speak  again." 


(i)  The  Organized  Ministration  of  Laymen. 

The  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Earle,  D.D.,  Suffragan   Bishop  of 

Marlborough 

The  increased  and  ever  increasing  workfulness  of  the  faithful  laity  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  the  surest  proof  of  her  increasing  usefulness, 
and  the  safest  pledge  of  her  future  permanence  and  growth. 

There  was  a  time,  thank  God  that  day  has  long  passed,  when  we 
seemed  to  be  so  enamoured  of  the  great  three-fold  orders  of  the  Church's 
ministrations  as  almost  to  disregard  the  position  of  the  laity,  as  holding, 
together  with  the  ordained  clergy,  a  position  of  workful  responsibility 
within  the  Church  of  Christ,  altogether  forgetful  of  the  early  condition 
of  the  primitive  Church  in  which  all  were  workers ;  and  of  those  great 
words  of  the  Divine  worker  which  seal  every  believer  with  the  awful 
potentialities  of  Christian  workfulness,  and  leave  none  outside  the  labour 
field  of  the  Church  :  ••  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do 
shall  he  do  also  ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go 
to  My  Father."  It  is  because  of  these  great  words  of  the  great  Worker 
ever  ringing  in  my  ears  that  I  value  lay  work,  and  would  open  the 
widest  and  most  spacious  opportunities  to  all  who  are  ready  to  accept 
their  meaning  and  obey  their  call,  for  with  these  words  upon  our  con- 
sciences we  see  that  there  is  no  room  for  idlers  within  the  Church.  He 
that  believeth  shall  do  the  work  that  Christ  did,  and  in  His  strength  even 
greater  works.  "He  that  believeth,"  not  priest  or  bishop,  not  prophet  or 
apostle ;  "  but  he  that  believeth."  Oh,  my  brethren,  how  full,  how  preg- 
nant are  these  words ;  when  shall  we  all  accept  their  meaning  and  in  their 
awful  power  join  with  full  devotion  in  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  our  belief  in  Him  ?  The  laity  have  a  just 
and  equal  right  to  share  with  the  priesthood  in  the  honour  of  extending 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  doing  His  work.  To  exclude  them  from  such 
work  is  to  deprive  them  of  their  privilege;  this  the  faithful  laity  cannot 
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but  know.     They  know  the  words  of  Christ ;  they  know  the  teaching 
of  S.  Paul ;  they  know  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  enable  the 
whole  body  of  believers  to  do  the  work  of  Clirist ;  they  know  that  there 
may  be  diversities  of  ministrations,  but  one  Spirit:  and  on  this  know- 
ledge— with  that  higher  appreciation  of  their  true  position  as  Churchmen, 
which  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  great  revival  of  the  Church's 
life — ^they  are  claiming  on  all  sides  the  honourable  privilege  which  is 
theirs  of  Christian  right,  the  privilege  to  work  for  Christ.     Who  shall 
hinder  them  ?    The  Church,  in  my  judgment,  should  welcome  all ;  should 
welcome  all  under  such  conditions  only  as  prudence  and  experience 
may  dictate,  and  should  not  only  be  prepared  to  welcome  all,  but  with 
the  frankest  trustfulness,  to  select,  and  train,  and  teach,  and  group ; 
to  organize,  unite,  commission,  and  send  all  who  may  offer  them- 
selves.   Selection,  training,  uniting,  sending — these  are  the  four  cardinal 
necessities  of  successful  lay  work. 

(i)  Selection — All  are  not  fit  for  all  work.  Nay,  all  are  not  fit  for 
the  special  work  which  they  may  wish  to  do.  There  must  be  careful 
selection. 

(2)  Training  and  teaching. — In  my  judgment  here  is  the  most  urgent 
duty  of  the  Church  at  the  present  time  in  connection  with  lay  work. 
She  ought  to  be  prepared  in  any  diocese  to  train  and  teach  all  who  are 
willing  to  entrust  themselves  to  her  care  and  supervision  as  workers. 

(3)  Next  should  come  grouping,  uniting,  marshalling.  As  we  are 
bound  to  train  and  teach  our  workers,  after  careful  selection,  so  I  think 
we  are  bound  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  work. 
The  strength  of  unity  is  proverbial,  the  fellowship  of  our  workers 
should  be  the  strength  of  the  Church — each  one  gaining  strength  by 
touch  with  his  neighbour,  each  one  strong  in  his  fellow  worker's 
strength,  each  one  feeling  the  blessedness  of  communion  under  one 
Spirit  in  the  exercise  of  the  one  great  Spirit's  common  gifts,  and  all 
as  one  in  one  common  life  of  laborious  love,  working  for  one  common 
cause.  Think  what  a  strength  to  the  Church  such  an  army  of  united 
workers  might  prove  in  any  crisis  of  the  Church's  life,  launched  in  all 
its  force  at  the  bidding  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  on  some  special 
mission  in  some  special  hour  of  trial  and  necessity ;  and  not  only  so, 
how  this  fellowship  of  Church  workers  in  every  diocese  would  tend 
to  destroy  the  narrowness  of  parochialism  and  party  life  which  are 
often  so  disastrous  in  their  results. 

(4)  Lastly,  the  solemn  commission  of  those  in  authority  should  be 
the  open  seal  of  their  ministry — before  the  Church  and  to  themselves 
the  worker  should  be  lawfully  called  and  sent.  The  Divine  Master, 
the  great  unflagging  Worker  of  the  Gospel  page,  felt  in  the  day  of  His 
flesh  here  on  earth  the  Grace  of  His  Commission,  recalling  it  in  hours 
of  special  opposition  and  trial,  and  strengthening  Himself  by  the  thought 
that  He  was  sent.  So,  too.  His  servants  nowadays,  in  the  work  which 
they  undertake  for  their  absent  Lord,  will  gain  strength  and  courage, 
confidence  and  trust,  and,  above  all,  the  grace  of  submission,  patience, 
and  obedience,  when  day  by  day  they  go  forth  to  their  work,  not  as 
irresponsible  and  individual  workers  moved  to  work  only  of  their  own 
kind  will  or  benevolent  fancy,  but  as  duly  and  authoritatively  com- 
missioned and  sent  to  work  for  Christ  and  for  His  Church. 
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These  are  the  things  which  1  understand  by  organized  lay  work — 
selection,  training,  uniting,  sending — and  it  is  at  all  these  that  we  are 
aiming  in  the  diocese  of  London  and  elsewhere,  wherever  organized 
work  is  a  reality. 

In  the  London  diocese  we  have  the  I^ondon  Lay  Helpers'  Associa- 
tion at  work.  This  association  was  founded  in  1864,  in  consequence  of 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  in  connection  with  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Fund,  to  enquire  into  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  ever  increasing  population  of  London.  The  report 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  multiply  clergymen  and  salaried 
agents  in  such  proportion  as  would  fully  meet  the  wants  of  our  continu- 
ally growing  population  ;  and,  furthermore,  directed  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  more  systematically  organizing  the  great  amount  of  lay  help 
.-which  the  zeal  of  our  people  was  ready  to  aflford. 

The  Bishop  is  the  president  of  the  association.  The  committee,  con- 
sisting in  about  equal  proportions  of  laity  and  clergy,  is  appointed 
annually  by  the  Bishop.  The  diocese  is  mapped  out  into  districts 
conterminous  with  the  rural  deaneries,  and  in  each  of  these  a  district 
secretary  is  appointed  by  the  committee  to  represent  the  association, 
conduct  its  affairs,  and  promote  its  objects.  In  each  parish,  again,  the 
incumbent  is  requested  to  appoint  a  parochial  correspondent  as  his 
representative  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  association. 

The  qualification  for  membership  is  the  being  '*  a  communicant  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  qualified  to  give  lay  assistance  in  parochial 
work."  Recommendations  for  admissions  are  made  to  the  Bishop,  either 
by  the  incumbent  or  any  two  members  of  the  association.  These  are 
sent  to,  and  if  approved  initialled  by,  the  Bishop  Suffragan.  The  names 
of  members  are  all  entered  in  the  annual  list  under  the  parishes  in 
which  they  work.  One  feature  is  the  absence  of  any  nioney  qualifica- 
tion. The  work  of  the  associates,  freely  given,  is  freely  accepted. 
The  Bishop  of  London's  Fund,  on  behalf  of  the  diocese,  charges  itself 
with  the  main  portion  of  the  annual  expense,  and  the  remainder  is 
raised  by  church  collections  and  donations  from  friends.  The  list 
includes  labourers,  domestic  servants,  mechanics,  clerks,  business  and 
professional  men,  and  noblemen  ;  like  the  Misericordia  of  Florence  and 
other  brotherhoods  of  old  standing. 

In  the  annual  report  suggestions  as  to  the  work  that  may  be  done  are 
printed.  Help,  teaching,  guidance,  are  afforded  to  our  workers.  Within 
the  diocese  there  is  an  annual  general  meeting,  with  holy  communion 
and  sermon  at  S.  Paul's.  There  are  other  services,  with  holy  com- 
munion and  addresses,  and  lectures  in  the  crypt  of  S.  Paul's.  There 
is  a  general  quiet  day,  conducted  by  some  well-known  clergyman.  There 
are  local  quiet  days,  and  lectures,  and  conferences  in  the  different 
deaneries  and  localities.  There  are  special  lectures  in  the  Chapter 
House  at  S.  Paul's  and  at  King's  College  on  special  subjects. 

On  one  Sunday  in  the  year  all  the  lay  helpers  are  requested  in  their 
several  parishes  to  make  special  recollection  of  their  common  work.  All 
this  will  go  to  show  that  the  training  and  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
lay  helpers  is  not  neglected.  But,  in  my  judgment,  more  might  be 
done,  and  probably  will  be  done,  as  time  goes  on,  for  the  special 
training  of  special  workers. 
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The  lay  helpers  are  admitted  with  a  special  service  and  special 
prayers  for  their  special  work.  The  members,  according  to  the  last 
report,  amount  to  between  6,000  and  7,000. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  lay  helpers  we  pass  on  to  the  readers. 
In  the  diocese  of  London  all  Readers  are  members  of  the  Lay  Helpers' 
Association,  so  that  an  intimate  connection  is  thus  kept  up  between  the 
various  orders  of  lay  workers.  Readers  are  admitted  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  the  resolutions  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  passed  at 
Lambeth  on  Ascension  Day,  1866. 

Readers  in  the  diocese  of  London  are — parochial,  under  the  old 
regulations,  86 ;  under  the  new,  52  ;  diocesan,  26 ;  in  all  164. 

At  the  close  of  1888  the  committee  on  readers  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  presented  a  report  which  was  published  in  the 
■Diocesan  Magazine^  May,  1889,  and  which  (among  other  things)  recom> 
mended,  (i)  that  in  future  there  should  be  two  classes  of  readers  in 
the  diocese,  and  that  the  Readers  of  one  class  should  receive  from 
the  Bishop  a  commission  which  should  be  held  permanendy,  unless 
revoked  by  the  Bishop,  and  which  should  entitle  the  holder  to  be 
licensed  to  conduct,  besides  open-air  and  mission-room  services,  such 
extra  services  in  consecrated  buildings  as  the  incumbent  might  wish, 
and  as  the  Bishop  might  approve;  and  (2)  that  a  Board  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Bishop  to  supervise  all  matters  connected  with  readers 
in  the  diocese. 

The  report  was  approved  by  a  resolution  of  the  Diocesan  Conference 
in  April,  1890,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  resolution  the  Bishop  appointed 
a  Readers'  Board,  who  have  drawn  up  the  regulations,  which  he  has 
approved. 

I  am  aware  that  many  persons  object  to  this  order  of  Diocesan 
Readers,  and  that  the  Convocation  of  York,  I  venture  to  think,  with- 
out really  understanding  the  true  position  of  these  Diocesan  Readers, 
voted  against  the  admission  of  any  laymen  to  the  pulpits  of  the  Church. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much  advantage  will 
accrue  to  the  Church  in  many  districts  from  the  work  of  these  com- 
missioned diocesan  readers. 

It  must  be  remembered  they  are  nowhere  employed  except  at  the 
request  of  the  clergy  and  on  appointment  by  the  clergy ;  that  very 
great  care  is  taken  in  their  selection;  that  they  can  only  take  the 
extra  services  after  the  regular  services  have  been  given ;  that  they 
are  removable  at  the  request  of  the  clergy,  and  that  many  persons 
who  loudly  object  to  their  taking  services  or  preaching  within  the 
Church,  employ  their  lay  brothers,  the  parochial  readers,  to  preach  in 
mission  rooms. 

I  see  no  greater  danger  in  letting  laymen  preach  under  proper  restric- 
tion, within  the  church's  walls,  than  in  a  mission  room.  I  would  also 
remark  that  there  is  in  many  of  our  very  large  parishes  a  difficulty  in 
providing  clergy  for  all  the  services  required,  and  that  in  some  parishes 
there  are  classes  of  persons  who  in  very  great  number  cannot  attend,  by 
reason  of  their  occupations,  the  ordinary  services  of  the  Church,  but 
who  might  attend  extra  services  if  they  could  be  given.  Again,  there  is, 
in  my  judgment,  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  entrust  the  children's 
services  in  Church  to  laymen  authoritatively  commissioned.     I  know 
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many  parishes  in  which  laymen  have  for  years  conducted  these  services 
without  any  commission  or  recognition  from  the  Bishop.  This  is 
irregular,  and  plainly  contrary  to  the  Article,  which  does  not,  in  my 
judgment,  prohibit  lay  ministrations  by  authorized  and  commissioned 
laymen,  but  does  clearly  prohibit  unauthorized  ministrations  of  clergy 
and  ^ity  alike. 

As  to  the  ancient  use  of  the  Church,  it  is  quite  clear  that  laymen  were 
in  the  habit  of  preaching,  with  the  sanction  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop,  in  the  Church,  as  we  can  learn  from  Eusebius,  Ec€.y  Hist. 
vi.,  19,  where  we  read  that  when  Demetrius  of  Alexandria  complained 
that  Origen,  who  was  not  a  priest,  had  been  asked  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  discourse  and  to  interpret  Holy  Scriptures  publicly  in  church 
at  Oesarea,  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  Qesarea  denied  the  truth  of 
one  ground  taken  by  Demetrius,  namely,  that  laymen  had  never  been 
known  to  preach  before  bishops.  **  If,"  they  replied,  "  any  persons  are 
anywhere  found  capable  of  benefiting  the  brethren,  they  are  encouraged 
by  the  Holy  Bishops  to  preach  to  the  people."  They  then  gave 
instances — *'at  Larandi,  Euelpis  was  asked  by  Neon;  at  Iconium, 
Paulinus  by  Celsus ;  at  Smyrna,  Theodore  by  Albicus,  our  brethren  now 
in  bliss,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  has  been  done  in  other  places  with- 
out our  knowing.*'  Such  was  the  judgment  of  these  two  early  bishops 
in  the  case  of  Origen. 

In  considering  the  question  of  principle,  I  think  we  should  not  forget 
that  in  the  Synagogue,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  laymen  were 
invited  to  preach — and  that  the  most  reasonable  interpretation  of  several 
passages  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Rom.  xii.  6 ;  i  Cor.  xii.  10-28 ; 
xiv.  I,  6,  31,  etc.,  would  seem  to  imply  that  when  the  gift  of  prophesy- 
ing was  present  it  was  exercised  by  those  of  the  congregation  who 
possessed  it,  whether  lay  or  not.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  with  the  Bible 
in  our  hands,  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  to  be  noted  between  the 
position  of  those  who  held  the  priestly  offices  and  ministered  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  those  who  taught  and  prophesied.  Moses,  the  great 
teacher,  was  a  layman,  as  contrasted  with  Aaron,  the  priest  of  the 
sanctuary ;  and  many  of  the  greatest  Biblical  teachers  were  also  laymen 
— Job,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  and  several  of  the  prophets.  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  did  not  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
layman.  In  my  judgment,  the  position  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
services  of  the  Sanctuary  would  be  accentuated  and  strengthened  by 
the  admission  of  duly  qualified  laymen  to  the  pulpits  of  our  churches. 
The  very  fact  that  they  might  preach  and  teach  with  the  authority  of 
the  bishops,  but  not  minister  in  the  sanctuary,  would  mark  their 
position  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  English  pulpit  would  suffer  by 
the  presence  and  learning  of  such  men  as  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord 
Harrowby,  the  late  Lord  Blachford,  who  published  an  admirable  volume 
of  sermons,  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  Mr.  George  Spottiswoode,  or  your  own 
John  Shelly ;  and  the  efifect  of  the  open  Christian  witness  for  Christ  in 
these  days  of  rampant  infidelity  and  latent  indifference  would,  in  my 
mind,  be  of  inestimable  value. 

To  turn  from  London  to  other  dioceses,  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  in  Durham,  Lichfield,  Rochester,  and  York,  to  select  and  train 
men  fitted  for  Church  work,  and  organize  them  when  so  trained. 
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Canon  Body  writes  fully  of  the  work  in  Durham  ;  Mr.  Colvile  and 
others  from  Lichfield ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  from  the  diocese 
of  Rochester. 

I  have  not,  so  far,  said  much  about  the  work  of  women  ;  not  because 
I  do  not  value  it.  As  in  earlier  days  so  now,  it  was  from  the  ranks 
of  womanhood  that  the  greatest  number  of  our  lay  workers  were  taken. 
In  London  their  work  is  above  praise,  but  I  think  there  is  room  for 
more  selection,  more  training ;  and  a  more  distinct  recognition  of  the 
necessity  and  grace  of  an  authoritative  commission  might  be  of  great 
service  throughout  the  diocese  in  elevating  the  tone  of  women's  work. 
Of  the  organized  work  done  by  our  devoted  sisters  and  deaconesses,  no 
true  member  of  the  Church  will  speak  or  think  without  devoutest 
gratitude.  I  should,  just  because  I  value  their  work  so  highly,  like  to 
have  them  brought  more  organically  within  the  diocesan  or  provincial 
system,  more  directly  under  the  visitation  and  control  of  the  Diocesan. 
I  venture  to  think  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  would  profit  by  this,  and  I 
think  that  their  sanctifying  and  elevating  influence  might  be  more  widely 
spread,  if  occasionally  they  proffered  to  their  lay  sisters  outside  their 
various  communities  the  benefits  of  some  such  assistances  as  are 
periodically  afforded  by  Keble  College  and  by  the  Chapter  of  S.  Paul's 
to  the  lay  male  workers  of  the  Church. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  one  particular  class  of  female  work 
which  we  are  trying  to  organize  more  carefully  than  in  the  past  in 
London.  I  mean  the  work  of  those  ladies  who  are  engaged  in  the 
rescue  of  their  poor  fallen  sisters. 

When  I  first  went  up  to  I^ondon  the  Bishop  asked  me  to  turn  ray 
attention  to  this  work,  and  we  have  now  in  the  part  of  London  where  I 
work  a  very  workable  organization  at  work.  The  whole  district  is 
divided  into  six  separate  districts,  each  is  represented  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  council,  which  meets  frequently ;  the  work  is  under 
continual  careful  supervision ;  quiet  days  and  other  helps  are  afforded ; 
and  the  work  is  fairly  in  hand.  We  know  what  is  doing ;  we  are  not 
fighting  alone.  We  are  now  all  formed  together,  and  all  know  what  we 
have  to  do  and  what  is  being  done,  and  a  careful  roister  of  all  oar 
many  refuges  and  homes  is  at  the  service  of  all  who  want  assistance  or 
information ;  but  we  want  more  trained  workers,  and  I  think  in  time 
the  diocesan  penitentiaries  may  perhaps  see  their  way  to  help  us  in 
this  matter.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  ladies,  from  the  very 
highest  high  born  and  wealthy,  to  the  humblest  classes,  are  working 
together  in  this  holy  work,  and  find,  I  am  assured,  much  help  and 
encouragement  from  organizations  recently  established. 

In  the  diocese  of  Rochester  a  scheme  has  been  set  on  foot  of  a 
College  of  Women  Workers  for  the  Church  of  God  in  South  London. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  organized  lay  work  on  which  I  should 
like  to  speak  if  time  allowed. 

The  Church  of  England  Scripture  Readers'  Society,  to  whom  I  owe 
no  small  gratitude,  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  very  narrow  party 
society.  I  have  not  found  it  so.  Recently  they  accepted  a  man  of 
considerable  ability  and  fitness,  but  of  very  decided  opinions,  not  in 
harmony  with   their  own,  at  my  recommendation,  after  examination, 
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to  work  in  a  very  slumtoy  parish.  The  graver  spiritual  necessities  of 
London  work  are  doing  much  to  bring  us  together  und  lessen  the  effect 
of  theological  differences,  and  I  thank  God  for  it. 

Then  there  is  the  Church  Army,  highly  organized,  and  striving  to 
do  on  strictly  Church  lines  a  work  of  tremendous  difficulty.  I  see 
much  of  them ;  I  believe  that  every  year  their  organization  improves 
and  their  influence  extends.  Quite  recently  Lord  Portman,  who  has 
dealt  with  princely  generosity  with  the  poor  parishes  in  which  he  has 
property,  placing  ;;^i,ioo  per  annum  at  my  disposal  for  their  use,  has 
at  my  request  handed  over  the  well-known  Brunswick  Chapel  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  Army,  to  raise  the  tone  of  their  services  and  help 
them  forward.  Mr.  Carlile  is  here  and  will  speak  on  the  organized  work 
of  the  Church  Army.  There  is  one  other  class  of  organized  work  on 
which  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words,  but  seeing  that  my  time  would 
run  short,  I  have  asked  my  dear  friend  Mr.  John  Shelly,  whose  praise 
is  in  the  Churches,  to  say  a  few  words  thereon.  I  mean  the  organized 
work  of  Church  guilds.  One  cannot  live  long  in  London  and  be 
brought  into  touch  with  the  great  City  Companies,  without  learning  that 
in  past  days  these  great  guilds  exercised  an  immense  influence  on  the 
lifeof  England,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Church  could  see  her 
way  authoritatively  and  generally  to  re-establish  the  ancient  guilds  for 
distinctly  religious  purposes,  much  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  Church 
and  the  community  at  large — such  an  organization,  reaching  every  trade 
and  occupation,  would  do  much  to  Christianize  and  leaven  the  great 
masses  of  the  working  people  in  \^ose  hands  under  God  are  entrusted 
the  destinies  of  our  Church  and  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  faithful  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  risen  to  a  very  lofty  standard  of  spiritual  life 
and  religious  knowledge.  They  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  religious  and 
theological  questions ;  they  study  far  more  profoundly  than  some  of 
us  are  aware  the  burning  questions  of  the  day ;  they  are  highly  educated 
and  trained;  they  naturally  know  the  mind  of  the  laity  better  than  we 
can;  and  they  are  as  full  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their 
personal  lives  as  the  best  of  us,  and  such  being  the  case  should,  in  my 
judgment,  be  admitted  to  very  spacious  opportunities  of  service,  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  calls  upon  us  in  these  days  of  rapid, 
popular  development  and  growth. 


(2)  The  Ministry  of  Women. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Durst,  Rector  of  S.  Mary's,  Southampton, 

and  Canon  of  Winchester. 

According  to  S.  Paul's  anal(^y  between  the  natural  body  of  man 
and  the  spiritual  Body  of  Christ,  the  place  of  woman  in  the  economy 
of  the  Church  would  seem  to  represent  that  seat  of  the  affections  which 
we  associate  with  the  heart.  Woman  may  be  called  the  heart  of  the 
spiritual  body. 
God  has  given  to  woman  a  great  wealth  of  sympathy  and  love.    It  is 
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her  special  grace  and  her  special  power.  When  she  lays  aside  her 
loving  gentleness  she  abdicates  her  power,  and  no  other  qualificaticMi 
can  possibly  restore  it.  God  has  given  her  this  splendid  endowment 
primarily  to  fit  her  for  the  sacred  duties  of  motherhood,  and  He 
Himself  employed  this  same  grace  in  the  salvation  of  His  rebellioas 
children  in  the  world.  The  attraction  of  the  Cross  was  woman's  great 
power  of  patient,  self-sacrificing  love.  In  His  perfect  humanity  the 
Lord  Himself  was  the  embodiment  of  every  grace  and  strength  both 
of  man  and  woman.  His  nature  was  epicene  in  its  perfections,  and  it 
was  the  womanly  perfection  of  self-sacrificing  love  which  drew  all  men 
unto  Him. 

If  we  realize  this  thought  we  shall  understand  the  marvellous 
influence  which  woman  has  at  her  command  in  dealing  with  the 
indifferent  and  the  hardened,  and  the  importance  in  the  present  day 
that  woman's  work  should  be  organized  and  authorized  in  the  Church. 

I  have  to  speak  more  particularly  about  the  trained  workers,  but  I 
wish  to  make  one  reference  to  the  great  army  of  volunteers  who  are 
doing  so  much  good  work,  and  yet  might  do  so  much  more. 

In  these  days,  when  we  are  so  deeply  concerned  at  the  estrangement 
of  vast  masses  of  the  people  from  all  allegiance  to  God  and  the  Church, 
when  we  are  looking  about  on  all  sides  for  fresh  weapons  in  our 
spiritual  warfare,  and  new  methods,  both  wise  and  otherwise,  are  being 
adopted  to  arouse  and  excite  the  indifferent,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  patient  personal  work  of  individual  workers,  animated  with  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  service,  is  in  the  end  &r  more  effective  than  the 
transient  fires  of  excitement,  which  may  be  very  useful  in  arousing 
attention,  but  have  an  exceedingly  limited  power  of  effecting  a  lasting 
change  in  human  hearts. 

In  this  personal  work  the  great  volunteer  army  of  district  visitors  and 
Sunday  school  teachers  should  have  a  conspicuous  place.  If  only 
they  could  realize  it,  there  are  untold  fields  of  influence  open  before 
them.  If,  for  instance,  such  work  as  that  of  the  district  visitors 
could  be  raised  to  a  true  ideal,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its 
value.  No  great  work  was  ever  accomplished  without  a  great  ideal. 
We  shall  fall  miserably  short  of  our  aim,  but  we  must  aim  high. 
<  I  would  suggest  that  the  ideal  of  the  district  visitors  should  embrace 
these  four  necessary  things  : — 

First,  let  them  remember  that  the  mere  kindly  office  of  collecting 
club  money  or  dispensing  alms  is  not  the  highest  possibility  which 
God  puts  in  their  way.  It  is  very  good,  but  not  the  best.  The 
life  is  more  than  the  meat.  People  have  souls  as  well  as  bodies. 
I  should  like  to  see  every  district  visitor  aiming  to  become  a  missionary 
as  well  as  an  almoner.  There  are,  no  doubt,  limits  to  what  is  possible 
or  even  expedient.  Discretion  is  wanted,  and  affectionate  sympathy, 
and  they  must  be  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  rather  than  try  to  force 
their  message ;  but  if  the  message  is  burning  in  their  hearts,  they  can 
afford  to  wait  for  God  Himself  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity.  "  Out 
of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  And  this  point  is  the 
greatest  need  of  all :  the  fire  must  be  first  kindled  in  their  own  hearts. 
This  is  the  true  remedy  for  dumb  lips.  Sometimes  we  are  too  shy, 
and  sometimes  too  diffident,  but  more  often  we  are  too  unconcerned. 
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Secondly,  let  them  remember  that  no  true  work  can  be  done  without 
pains  and  self-sacrifice.  It  must  not  be  taken  up  as  a  thing  subordinate 
to  every  claim  of  social  life.  Spiritual  children  are  bom  in  spiritual 
travail.  "Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it 
al)ideth  alone,  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit/' 

Thirdly,  that  power  is  the  outcome  of  prayer,  and  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  expect  success  who  has  not  commended  her  work  to  God,  and 
asked  Him  to  use  it  and  to  bless  it. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  that  love  and  sympathy  are  the  credentials  which 
will  always  gain  an  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  Sympathy  is 
like  the  warm  sunshine  beneath  which  the  flower  unfolds  its  petals,  and 
the  lack  of  it  is  like  the  nipping  east  wind,  which  makes  the  sensitive 
blossom  hide  itself  away.  Let  every  visitor  remember  that  sympathy  is 
kindled  when  she  tries,  before  the  throne,  to  enter  into  the  wants  and 
difficulties  and  temptations  and  circumstances  of  others,  and  asks  God 
for  grace  to  go  and  help  them. 

But  it  is  the  question  of  trained  women-workers  which  is  of  most 
importance  to  the  Church,  for  it  is  here  that  we  see  the  special  power  of 
woman  put  forth  in  its  strength,  partly  because  such  women  have  more 
thoroughly  realized  a  true  ideal,  and  partly  because  their  lives  are  wholly 
consecrated  to  this  one  thing. 

Trained  work  has  assumed  many  forms  to-day,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so,  because  in  every  age  the  Church  must  adapt  herself  to 
the  conditions  of  social  life  as  she  finds  them. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  some  particular  phase  of 
woman's  consecrated  life,  which  has  been  without  a  competitor  in 
another  century,  is  the  only  tme  ideal  for  the  nineteenth  century,  or 
the  only  form  consistent  with  true  Church  principles.  We  must  be 
on  our  guard  against  narrow  views  of  this  sort. 

In  the  Primitive  Church  the  order  of  deaconesses  was  duly  recognized, 
and  the  office  was  of  great  importance,  as  is  evident  from  S.  Paul's 
Pastoral  Epistles.  Bishop  Lightfoot  held  that  the  diaconate  was 
incomplete  unless  it  embraced  both  deacons  and  deaconesses.  It  was 
an  order  conferred,  as  we  leam  from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  After  a  while,  however,  the  office  of  the 
deaconess  seems  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  religious  com- 
munities of  women,  or  Sisterhoods,  sprang  into  existence  throughout 
the  Church.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  may  have  had  much 
to  do  with  this  change,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  idea  of 
the  religious  life  in  the  community  attracted  devout  women  who  longed 
to  escape  from  the  evil  that  was  in  the  world,  and  pass  their  days  in 
seclusion  and  contemplation. 

But  to-day,  amidst  greater  mental  activity,  more  pressing  demands 
for  active  service  in  the  densely-crowded  fields  of  human  life,  and,  as  I 
venture  to  think,  tmer  ideas  conceming  the  aims  and  objects  of  our  life 
*  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  more  primitive  office  of  deaconess  has  been  once 
again  restored  to  the  Church,  mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  those  two 
great  prelates — Bishops  Harold  Browne  of  Winchester  and  Lightfoot 
of  Durham.  If  we  accept  the  teaching  of  these  two  bishops,  the  order 
of  deaconesses  is  at  once  the  most  primitive  and  the  most  authorized 
ideal  of  women's  work  in  the  Church.  It  is  an  office  for  which  women 
are  specially  prepared,  both  spiritually  and  intellectually. 
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'  The  distinction  between  a  deacoDess  and  a  sister  is  this : '  the 
deaconess  is  a  woman  admitted  to  an  order  of  ministry  in  the  Church 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  and  duly  licensed  by  him 
for  Work  in  the  diocese.  The  sister  is  a  member  of  a  religious  com- 
munity bound  to  the  community  by  their  rule  and  by  the  vow  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  The  ideas  are  distinct,  but  in  no 
wise  opposed. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  public  mind  should  be  cleared  of  the 
many  misconceptions  which  have  been  formed  concerning  the  office  of  a 
deaconess  in  the  Church,  for  a  great  confusion  has  arisen,  through  the 
assumption  of  the  title  without  the  necessary  qualifications,  just  as  in 
another  direction  the  meaning  of  the  word  sister  has  been  obscured  by 
those  belonging  to  no  religious  community  adopting  the  name.  Women 
who  have  never  been  set  apart  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  who  have 
niever  received  the  bishop's  license  or  authority,  call  themselves  deacon* 
esses,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the  office  itself,  and  to  the 
hindrance  of  this  most  important  restoration  of  a  primitive  order  in 
the  Church. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  undervalue  the  admirable  work  of  such  institutions 
as  *'  Mildmay,'*  or  the  usefulness  of  those  excellent  Church  workers,  or 
mission  women,  who  go  by  the  name  of  deaconesses  in  some  parishes  ; 
but  I  wish  very  much  that  they  would  drop  a  title  to  which  they  have 
no  claim,  whether  it  be  that  of  deaconess  or  sister. 

Women's  work  represents  three  distinct  ideas:  (i)  The  order  of 
deaconess ;  (2)  the  community  life  of  the  sister ;  (3)  the  ordinary 
Church  worker,  whether  mission  woman,  parish  nurse,  or  any  other  form 
of  parochial  assistant.  These  three  ideas  ought  to  be  kept  distinct,  and 
in  diocesan  organization  each  of  them  should  be  recognized  and  brought 
under  due  authority,  if  women's  work  is  to  be  put  upon  its  proper 
footing. 

The  deaconess  is  not  necessarily  a  sister,  although  the  office  may  be 
exercised  with  best  advantage  in  connexion  with  the  community  life. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  our  experience  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 
In  that  diocese  each  phase  of  woman's  work  is  being  developed  at  the 
diocesan  centre  in  Portsmouth.  A  noble  home  has  been  created  by  the 
offerings  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese,  under  the  very  able  and  self-deny- 
ing administration  of  the  head  deaconess  sister.  Within  five  years 
nearly  ;^  12,000  has  been  raised,  and  a  home  erected,  with  its  beautiful 
chapel  and  various  workrooms,  capable  of  receiving  fifty  ladies.  The 
prominent  idea  of  the  home  is  the  employment  and  training  of  deacon- 
esses for  the  work  of  the  diocese,  but  whenever  a  highly-qualified  woman 
has  a  distinct  vocation  for  the  life  of  a  sister,  she  is  received  into  the 
community  of  S.  Andrew,  as  well  as  admitted  into  the  order  of 
deaconess.  On  the  other  hand,  she  may  become  a  deaconess,  and 
exercise  her  ministry  without  belonging  to  the  community. 

In  this  central  home  we  are  seeking  to  develop  woman's  work  in  its 
various  phases.  There  are,  in  association  with  tt,  branch  houses  for 
mission  work ;  a  home  for  little  girls  who  have  been  rescued  from  the 
most  terrible  degradation ;  a  laundry  for  the  employment  of  young 
mothers  who  have  fallen  into  sin  for  the  first  time,  that  they  may  be 
helped  to  recover  themselves  without  separation  from  their  infants ;  the 
charge  of  refuges,  and  other  special  departments  of  rescue  work ;  and 
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arrangements  are  made  for  receiving  Church  workers  from  the  diocese  as 
temporary  visitors,  upon  the  payment  of  a  guinea  a  week,  that  they  may 
work  with  the  sisters,  and  gain  experience  for  their  own  parishes.  God 
has  prospered  the  work  abundantly ;  but  the  wonder  is  that  there  are  not 
more  ladies  in  the  Church  of  England  ready  to  offer  themselves  wholly 
for  the  service  of  God, 

No  life  can  be  happier  or  more  useful  than  the  life  in  such  a  home  as 
that  at  Portsmouth.  Everything  is  bright  and  attractive  to  those  who 
are  ready  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  service  of  God.  But,  alas !  the 
English  Church  has  much  to  learn  in  this  respect.  We  English  people 
are  so  tied  and  fettered  by  the  supposed  claims  of  society.  Mothers  will 
not  give  up  their  daughters  to  the  religious  life,  and  the  daughters  are 
condemned  to  waste  and  wreck  their  lives  in  idleness.  Most  English 
parents  do  not  seem  able  to  conceive  that  life  can  be  happy  for  their 
daughters  without  matrimony  as  its  ultimate  goal.  Self-sacrifice  is  dis- 
couraged, and  the  Church  is  suffering  through  the  loss  of  one  of  its  greatest 
powers.  Our  great  want  is  for  the  flower  of  English  womanhood  to  take 
its  proper  place  in  the  consecrated  army  of  those  who  have  given  up  all 
to  follow  Christ.  Not  the  weak  or  the  hysterical,  or  those  who  are  not 
happy  at  home,  but  the  best  and  the  bravest,  the  most  loving  and  the 
cleverest,  the  strongest  in  body,  soul  and  spirit ;  let  these  join  the  army 
of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  measure  the  power  of  their  ministry  ? 

The  particular  manner  in  which  a  woman  is  to  devote  herself  ta 
God's  work  depends  upon  *'  vocation,"  and  God's  calls  are  manifold. 
To  one,  the  community  life  is  all  important ;  to  another,  a  life  of 
greater  personal  freedom  is  equally  a  necessity.  If  each  one  is  following 
the  leadings  of  God,  she  is  following  out  the  true  ideal  for  herself* 
In  the  body  of  Christ  there  are  differences  of  gifts  and  differences  of 
ministrations.  We  must  recognize  the  call  of  God,  in  whatever  form 
it  comes.  There  must  be  no  claim  for  superiority  of  one  above  another 
if  the  leading  hand  of  God  is  recognized  ;  but  those  who  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  mission  work  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
splendid  successes  of  those  who  have  been  led  to  take  the  vows  of  a 
sister's  life.  Their  work  is,  as  a  rule,  far  more  telling  than  that  of 
ordinary  workers.  There  is,  however,  in  the  minds  of  many  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  idea  of  vows,  and  yet  the  sisters  would  tell  you  that 
therein  lies  their  strength. 

Now  what  does  the  sister's  vow  imply  ?  In  effect  it  simply  reflects 
the  underlying  principles  of  what  may  be  termed  our  Lord's  *'  Saviour  " 
life — His  Saviour  life  as  distinguished  from  His  personal  life.  The  vow 
is  an  obligation  undertaken  in  harmony  with  His  perfect  life  of  conse- 
cration for  the  sacred  purpose  of  saving  souls,  it  is  the  willing  offering  of 
those  who  are  called  to  such  high  purposes  as  the  Saviour  Himself  came 
on  earth  to  accomplish.  Shall  we  forbid  them  ?  Shall  parents  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  daughters  giving  up  their  lives  as  He  conse- 
crated  His  ?  The  terms  of  the  vow,  "  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience," 
require  to  be  understood.  Poverty  does  not  imply  beggary,  but  disen- 
tanglement from  all  mundane  cares  and  anxieties.  Chastity  does  not 
refer  to  the  life  of  purity  which  is  binding  upon  every  Christian,  but  a  volun- 
tary renunciation  of  the  marriage  relationship,  in  order  that  the  devotee 
"  may  care  only  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  how  she  may  please  the  Lord," 
and  obedience  is  the  faint  shadow  of  His  absolute  self-surrender  Who 
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prayed  in  Gethesemane  "  not  My  will  but  Thine  be  done."  The  human 
life  of  our  Ix>rd  was  a  life  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  just  io 
this  sense.  Let  us  admit  that  false  conceptions  of  a  true  ideal  have 
marred  the  history  of  some  religious  communities  in  the  past.  A  Ufe 
of  mere  seclusion  from  the  world,  even  though  its  object  be  devotion 
and  prayer,  is  not  true,  because  it  does  not  recognize  the  pnmaiy 
Christian  duty  of  service  and  labour,  such  a  life  too  easily  d^enerates 
into  idleness  with  its  attendant  vices ;  but  a  life  consecrated  both  to 
spiritual  devotion  and  service,  which  makes  service  the  outcome  of 
devotion,  which  keeps  both  of  these  great  fundamental  principles  in  true 
relationship  one  to  another,  surely  cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  character, 
and  is  a  very  close  following  in  the  steps  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  Here 
lies  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  successes  which  God  has  wrought  at  the 
hands  of  both  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  His 
service  in  the  religious  life. 

We  want  more  of  such  helpers,  for  the  conflict  with  sin  and  Satan 
grows  fiercer  every  day,  and  the  English  Church  must  not  fail  in  one  of 
its  strongest  arms  through  unreasoning  prejudices  founded  upon  mis- 
conceptions as  to  the  causes  of  failure  in  another  age. 


(3)  By  what  means  to  Enlist  the  Sympathy  and  Interest  of 
YOUNG  Laymen  op  the  Upper  and  Middle  Clasps  in 
THE  Social  and  Religious  Work  of  the  Church, 

The  Rev.  Norman  Campbell,  Vicar  of  S.  Anne's, 

Wandsworth^ 

A  common  complaint  that  the  clergy  do  not  visit  is  often  heard  in 
many  a  parish.  I  frankly  allow  that  the  fault  may  lie  at  the  door  of 
the  parish  priest.  Yet  I  venture  to  ask  those  who  bring  this  charge, 
if  they  realize  the  many  claims  that  are  made  upon  a  clergyman's  time  ? 
Take,  for  instance,  one  of  our  large  town  parishes,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  between  15,000  and  20,000  people,  such  as  I  have  lately  left. 
How  difficult  it  is,  with  the  various  services  of  the  Church,  the  all- 
important  work  of  our  day  schools,  and  the  many  parochial  organiza- 
tions, to  find  time  to  call  from  house  to  house  on  persons  that  are 
constantly  changing.  Week  after  week  goes  by  only  to  repeat  the  tale 
of  much  that  has  had  to  be  abandoned  from  want  of  time. 

One  solution  of  this  difficulty  is,  I  am  convinced,  for  the  clergy  to 
seek  for  help  that  will  relieve  them  of  certain  sections  of  work  which  can 
be  done,  and  often  done  better,  by  the  laymen  of  the  parish.  Our 
subject,  then,  this  evening,  "  By  what  means  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  young  laymen  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  the  social 
and  religious  work  of  the  Church,'*  is,  I  maintain,  all  important,  when 
the  claims  on  the  time  of  a  parish  priest  are  constantly  increasing  in 
this  busy  age.  The  days  have  surely  passed  when  the  work  of  laymen 
was  coldly  welcomed  and  received,  and  the  clergy  are  realizing  that  the 
more  workers  who  can  be  introduced,  the  better  it  is  for  the  parish 
generally. 

What  means,  then,  shall  be  used  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
can  render  assistance  which  is  so  much  needed  ? 
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I. — ^Workers  must  be  obtained,  I  think,  by  direct  personal  invitation. 
Public  appeals,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  else  in  the  pages  of  the 
parochial  magazine,  are  apt  to  be  ineffective.  A  man  comes  forward 
who  is  manifestly  unfit  for  the  particular  work.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
The  clergyman  has  either  to  refuse  the  offer,  or  else,  on  accepting  it,  by 
experience  to  prove,  what  instinctively  he  sees,  that  the  applicant  is  not 
suited  to  the  work.  I  remember  onqe  hearing  of  an  eloquent  appeal 
in  a  sermon  for  more  teachers  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  growing  Sunday 
school,  resulting  in  one  dear  old  woman  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age  coming  forward  to  offer  her  services.  No ;  I  maintain  that 
workers  must  be  sought  for  simply  by  personal  invitation.  It  may  be  a 
slow  process,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  safe  one.  I  urge  "personal 
invitation."  Yet  let  not  this  method  be  misapplied.  Does  not  one 
explanation  of  failure  consist  in  the  fact  that  laymen  are  often  asked  to 
undertake  work  for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  you  cannot  ask  all  laymen  to  teach ;  but  there  are  many  other 
spheres  in  which  they  can  render  invaluable  aid.  The  keeping  of  the 
different  parochial  accounts — and  the  more  the  clergy  are  relieved  of 
them  the  better — the  heavy  correspondence  of  a  parish,  the  co-operation 
in  the  choir  or  musical  society,  the  management,  of  clubs,  the  organiza* 
tion  of  relief  and  entertainments,  are  surely  all  openings  where  laymen 
may  contribute  in  a  most  helpful  manner  to  the  work  of  the  Church* 
Again,  I  fear  there  are  many  who  positively  dread  us  clergy.  And  why? 
Because  they  know  that  often  directly  a  clergyman  sees  a  young  man 
he  is  wont  to  pounce  upon  him  like  a  bird  on  its  prey,  and  ask  him, 
sometimes  even  openly  before  others,  to  come  and  help  in  this  or  that 
work,  without  the  very  least  knowledge  of  his  qualifications  for  the  post. 
No  wonder  that  young  men  who  are  naturally  distrustful  of  their  own 
powers  resent,  and  rightly  so,  such  treatment.  Rather  let  the  parish 
priest  make  a  list  of  laymen  in  his  midst ;  take  pains  to  know  them  and 
their  inclinations;  then  go  and  seek  their  aid.  By  such  means  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  often  he  will  succeed.  There  comes  one  time  in 
the  year  when  this  course  of  action  is  rendered  comparatively  easy  and 
simple.  I  refer  to  the  period  of  the  weeks  preceding  the  sacred  rite  of 
confirmation,  which  should  be  the  annual  little  mission  in  a  parish. 
The  weeks  of  preparation  give  a  special  opportunity  of  unique  value  for 
knowing  the  candidates.  How  natural,  in  the  last  solemn  interview  with 
the  elder  candidates,  for  the  parish  priest,  ere  kneeling  in  prayer,  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  this  or  that  work  which  seems  suited  to 
their  powers.  But  whether  in  this  way  or  otherwise,  I  believe  that  the 
best  way  for  gaining  workers  is  by  the  method  of  direct  and  personal 
invitation. 

II. — Again,  I  think  we  must  make  laymen  realize  the  sense  of  their 
responsibility.  This  may  not  be  possible  at  first,  but  it  is  the  ideal  that 
must  be  aimed  at.  Only  by  a  worker  realizing  his  position  can  all  his 
best  qualities  be  drawn  out.  If  he  undertakes  a  Bible-class,  make  him 
realize  that  it  is  his  Bible-class ;  if  he  is  capable  of  superintending  a 
Sunday  school  or  taking  a  missidn  service,  let  him  feel  that  it  is  his 
Sunday  school  and  his  mission  service.  And  let  the  same  rule  hold 
good  with  regard  to  social  work.  The  secret  of  success  with  the 
clubs  and  societies  of  a  parish  is  not  to  subsidize  them  with 
charity,  but  to  make  them,  as  far  as  possible,  self-supporting  by  the 
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weekly  or  monthly  subscription.  Let  the  layman  clearly  un<}erstand 
that  he  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  club — the  members,  the 
working,  the  finance — and  you  are  on  the  road  to  success.  If  a  man 
knows  that  he  is  merely  expected  to  carry  out  the  ordinary 
round  of  duty,  he  will  perform  it  in  a  perfunctory  manner  and  with  little 
heart.  Instil  into  him,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  his  post, 
as  work  to  be  done  for  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  ;  and  though 
ready  to  help  in  any  way,  you  make  him  responsible,  and  you  wUl 
invoke,  in  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  him,  all  the  latent  energies 
of  his  nature.  I  am  sure  that  we  clergy  need  to  trust  our  workers 
more,  and  the  more  trust  we  impose  in  them  the  better  will  the  work 
be  done. 

III. — In  considering  the  means  of  invoking  the  aid  of  others,  it  is 
well  to  go  back  and  remind  ourselves  of  the  source  of  the  power  by 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  drew  to  His  side  so  many  men  of  diffezent 
characters.  His  wondrous  power  of  entering  into  the  varied  feelings 
and  wants  of  mankind — that  was  the  cause,  was  it  not,  of  His  great 
influence  ?  Let  us,  then,  remember  that  we  must  use  the  same  means, 
and  that  sympathy  is  the  link  that  must  bind  workers  together.  For 
instance,  a  clergyman  cannot  relegate  a  certain  portion  of  work  to  a 
la>  man,  take  little  or  no  interest  in  it,  and  then  expect  it  to  prosper. 
No,  I  say  there  must  be  the  sympathetic  interest.  There  are  always 
difficulties  in  every  parish — times  of  success  and  times  of  apparent 
failure.  Let  the  vicar  consult  from  time  to  time  with  his  fellow-workers, 
and  talk  about  the  individual  who  is  causing  trouble  in  the  class,  or 
club.  It  may  be  that  the  case  is  an  urgent  one,  and  the  right  course 
of  action  seems  by  no  means  clear :  let  priest  and  layman  meet  at  the 
^ly  Celebration  around  their  common  altar,  and  in  the  Divine  service 
plead  for  wisdom  and  direction. 

A  visit  to  the  Bible-class  and  the  closing  of  a  Sunday-school  are,  after 
all,  but  little  acts ;  yet  they  serve  to  keep  up  that  bond  of  union  which 
makes  all  strength.  And  so  with  social  work.  A  clergyman  does 
not  lose  time  by  visiting  the  cricket  or  football  field,  by  taking  the  chair, 
if  but  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  smoking  concert  which  the  members  oif 
the  men's  club  may  have  arranged,  or  by  joining  in  the  annual  excur- 
sion to  some  seaside  town.  By  these  means  I  cannot  but  think 
there  is  given  in  the  busy  round  of  parochial  life  a  special  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  to  know  something  of  the  character  of  many  a 
parishioner.  Such  acts  make  a  layman  feel  that  he  has  the  sympathy 
of  his  vicar,  and  this  fact  cannot  fail  to  be  to  him  a  stimulus  and  an 
encouragement  in  his  work. 

IV. — Direct  invitation,  sense  of  responsibility,  personal  sympathy,  are 
some  means  I  have  advocated  for  increasing  the  interest  of  young  men 
in  the  work  of  the  Church.  I^t  me  add  yet  one  more.  Laymen  must 
influence  laymen.  Let  clergy  earnestly  impress  on  laymen  who  have 
joined  their  sta£f  of  workers  the  duty  of  using  their  influence  amongst 
their  own  friends.  We  clergy  often  fail  where  you  laymen  are  almost 
sure  to  succeed,  for  laymen  are  wont  to  listen  to  laymen.  No  less 
an  authority  than  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham  has  said:  *'We 
cannot  rightly  rest  till  every  Churchman — as  I  have  said  again  and 
again,  and  I  will  not  be  ashamed  to  repeat  the  words  as  long  as  I  am 
allowed  to  labour  among    you — till  every  Churchman  is  a  Church 
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worker  ?  "  This  is  a  grand  ideal.  The  accomplishment,  I  am  convinced, 
lies  in  every  layman  being  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  missionary, 
that,  strengthened  and  braced  by  prayer,  he  may  go  forth  to  win  by  wise 
and  thoughtful  means  others  to  listen  to  the  call  to  action  that  sounck 
so  loudly  in  our  ears.  This,  I  believe,  to  a  very  large  extent,  has  been 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  a  movement  of  recent  growth  in  our  sister 
Church  in  America.  The  object  of  the  Brotherhood  of  S.  Andrew  i? 
the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  amongst  young  men.  Two  simple  rules 
unite  the  members — the  rule  of  prayer  and  the  rule  of  service — to  pray 
daily  for  God's  blessing  upon  the  labours  of  the  brotherhood,  and  t6 
make  an  earnest  effort  each  week  to  bring  at  least  one  young  man 
within  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  and  in  young  men's  Bible-classes.  The  brother- 
hood, we  are  told,  is  solving  in  America  the  problem  so  often  discussed, 
how  to  impress  upon  the  laity  that  it  is  their  right,  their  duty,  and  their 
privilege  to  take  an  active  and  definite  part  in  extending  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  One  result  of  this  society  I  cannot  but  allude  to.  It  was 
but  lately  that  the  Church  of  old  S.  Paul's,  Boston,  was  packed  to  the 
doors  in  the  early  morning  with  690  young  men  who  had  come  forward 
to  receive  together  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  Such  an  achievement  is  proof,  indeed,  of  my  contention  that 
laymen  must  influence  laymen. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  my  own 
experience  of  nearly  eight  and  a  half  years  in  the  parish  of  S.  George, 
Camberwell,  which,  as  the  centre  of  the  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Mission,  was  specially  favoured.  One  object  we  laboured  for  was  to 
enlist  as  many  workers  as  possible  in  the  different  districts  of  our 
large  parish.  Foremost  amongst  our  organizations,  started  mainly  by 
the  great  generosity  of  a  layman,  was  Trinity  Court,  the  home  of  the 
Lay  Settlement.  Here  there  live  those  who  have  recently  taken  their 
degree,  and  undergraduates  who  pay  a  short  visit  when  passing  through 
town,  or  who  come  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  vacation  in  South  London. 
The  work  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  Settlement  is  of  the  most 
varied  kind.  It  is,  of  course,  mainly  philanthropic  and  social.  Some 
members  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  important  duties  connected 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  both  by  serving  on  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  the  local  branch  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  also  by 
carrying  out  a  system  of  parochial  relief.  Others  have  attempted 
educational  work  by  means  of  lectures  and  debates ;  while  others  have 
taken  part  in  the  gymnasium  clubs,  as  well  as  providing  endless  enter- 
tainments during  the  winter  months.  But  in  all  this  the  religious 
element  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  many  members  have  made  them- 
selves most  useful  in  the  Bible  classes  and  Sunday  schools  connected 
with  the  mission.  Nor  was  the  parish  behind  the  Settlement  in  furnish- 
ing members  to  swell  the  little  army  of  between  400  and  500  workers. 
For  the  main  body  of  our  workers  was  drawn  from  the  parish  and 
neighbourhood ;  many  of  whom,  in  office,  shop,  or  factory,  were  occupied 
in  the  too  long  hours  of  London  life,  and  yet  were  ready  on  Sundays 
and  week-night  evenings  to  help  us  in  one  way  or  another.  One  noble 
example  I  cannot  help  quoting,  which  doubtless  had  a  stimulating  effect 
on  others.  It  happened  a  few  years  ago  that  one  of  our  missioner's 
untiring  energies  resulted  in  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  limited  size 
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of  the  Mission  Room.  No  sooner  was  the  need  known  than  the  men 
came  forward  and  offered  to  carry  out  the  work,  if  only  the  materials 
were  provided.  And  so  of  an  evening,  with  lanterns  and  lights  burning 
until  midnight,  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  Mission  Room 
enlarged  for  the  harvest  festival. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  an  end,  I  cannot  but  express  the  opinion 
that  we  clergy  need  to  be  more  hopeful  as  to  enlisting  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  young  men  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  I  believe  if  we 
approach  them  rightly,  and  offer  them  work  suited  to  their  own  tastes 
and  inclinations,  we  shall  find  them  willing  and  ready  to  assist  us.  WiA 
their  cordial  co-operation  and  loyal  support  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  must 
advance.  For  this  object,  then,  let  us  pray  and  strive,  and  I  am  sure 
we  shall  not  labour  in  vain. 


ADDRESSES. 

(i)  The  Organized  Ministration  of  Laymen. 

Sir  William  B.  Forwood,  LiverpooL 

I  WAS  present  at  the  Lay  Convocation  of  York  last  spring  when  the  Archbishop 
proposed  we  should  consider  the  desirability  of  giving  permission  for  laymen  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  in  our  parish  churches  when  these  churches  were  not  required 
for  the  usual  services,  and  he  quoted  the  instance  of  London,  and  urged  upon  us 
the  very  favourable  consideration  of  the  subject.  The  House  of  Laymen  were  at 
first  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  ventured  to  ask  them  to 
pause  for  one  moment  and  to  remember  that  possibly  the  very  men  who  might  wish 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  might  be  the  very  men  we  should  not  wish  to  do  so.  Tlien  I 
felt  it  might  be  the  most  eloquent  of  the  parishioners  who  might  aspire  to  that 
position,  and  this  might  very  soon  weaken  the  influence  of  the  vicar  or  rector  in 
the  parish,  and  that  would  be  a  very  mischievous  thing.  There  was  this  farmer 
consideration  presented  to  us.  We  have  heard  that  Nonconformists  claim  the  right 
for  their  ministers  to  stand  in  the  pulpits  of  their  parish  churdies— a  right  of  which 
we  may  hear  more  in  the  future— and  if  we  allowed  our  young  laymen  to  occupy  this 
position  we  should  have  greatly  weakened  our  argument  against  the  Nonconformist 
demands.  For  these  reasons  the  Lay  House  of  Convocation  came  to  the  dedsion 
that  it  was  unwise  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  allow  laymen  to  occupy  the 
pulpits  in  consecrated  buildings.  To-night  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
a  very  able  paper  by  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough,  who  has  toid  us  of  the  work  of  the 
Lay  Helpers'  Association  in  London,  and  that  it  has  been  established  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  that  there  are  twenty-six  of  these  laymen  licensed  to  occupy 
the  pulpit. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough. 

You  are  in  error,  I  assure  you,  in  the  whole  line  of  your  argument.  They  are  not 
taken  from  the  Association ;  it  is  a  distinct  organization  altogether.  I  think,  if  I  am 
allowed  to  reply — 

The  Chairman^ 

Wb  cannot  have  any  discussion,  if  you  please. 
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Sir  William  B.  Forwood. 

Your  lordship  will  excuse  me,  I  am  nol  willing  to  make  any  mis-statements.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  put  before  us  the  example  of  London,  and  we  thought  that 
there  was  a  large  number  of  laymen  in  the  diocese  permitted  to  occupy  the  pulpit. 
That  was  the  strong  argument  that  was  placed  before  us.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
that  is  not  the  case,  that  there  is  a  distinct  association  from  which  these  selected 
laymen  are  drawn.  It  may  be  said  to  me  that  if  laymen  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
come  forward  and  take  a  personal  individual  interest  in  the  spiritual  administration 
of  the  Church  by  occupying  the  pulpit,  what  are  they  to  do.  in  the  Church  ?  What 
is  there  to  attract  and  interest  them  in  Church  work  ?  Those  who  raise  that  pointt 
I  think,  have  a  small  idea  of  the  immense  change,  the  evolution,  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  country.  We  can  see  that  an  evolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  social  life  of  the  people,  but  we  hardly  realize  that  a  similar  movement 
has  taken  place  in  the  religious  life.  The  ideal  of  a  religious  life  to-day  is  very 
different  from  the  ideal  which  prevailed  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  so 
in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  times.  First,  in  the  early  ages,  it  was 
Christ  the  Good  Shepherd,  then  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  to-day,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  said  in  his  eloquent  sermon  on  Sunday,  it  is  '*  Christ  our  King."  All 
that  involves  a  certain  change  of  thought.  Christians  have  been  induced,  not  only 
to  consider  their  faith,  but  also  how  they  may  vitalize  that  faith  with  good  works« 
They  have  seen  that  our  Lord  was  ever  going  about  doing  good,  and  they  realize 
the  eleventh  commandment  He  gave  us — "  This  is  My  commandment,  that  ye 
love  one  another." 

And  so  it  has  come  about  that  we  have  learned  if  we  are  really  to  be  sincere 
Christians  we  must  act  up  to  the  great  example  of  our  Master,  our  lives  must  be  given 
up  to  good  works.  Work  for  God  and  work  for  humanity  is  now  the  motto  of  the 
English  Church,  and  there  is  a  desire  on  all  sides  to  take  more  interest  in  Church  and 
philanthropic  work,  and  laymen  are  anxious  to  take  their  part  in  the  work  of  the 
parish.  To-day  those  churches  that  remain  closed  from  week  end  to  week  end  are 
"  not  in  it,"  to  use  the  common  phrase.  Our  churches  must  not  only  be  the  centre  of  alt 
spiritual  life,  but  also  the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  the  people.  Xhe  Church  must  not 
only  have  its  schools,  but  have  also  a  mission  hall  and  parish  room,  and  every  organiza- 
tion for  helping  the  people,  and,  if  a  surburban  church,  it  ought  to  have  a  poor  town 
parish  affiliated  to  it.  What  is  the  machinery  for  doing  this  Church  work  and  philao. 
thropic  work,  so  universally  demanded?  Surely  it  is  a  work  which  cannot  be 
overtaken  by  the  rector  and  his  curate.  It  requires  much  organization  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  lay  help.  There  are,  however,  two  difficulties  in  connection  with  lay 
help,  and  particularly  organized  lay  help ;  for  lay  help,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  organized. 
There  is,  first,  the  flavour  of  monasticism  which  attaches  to  it  in  some  minds,  but  this 
is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  gradually  dying  out.  The  other  difficulty  is  with  the  clergy 
themselves.  The  objection  of  the  clergy  is  partly  reasonable  and  partly  unreasonable. 
It  is  reasonable  in  so  far  as  it  would  be  improper  for  any  layman  to  obtain  such 
influence  in  the  parish  as  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  But  it  is  very 
unreasonable  of  the  clergy  to  reject  all  lay  help  whatever,  so  long  as  it  is  under  their 
control  and  direction.  It  shows  that  the  clergy  have  not  full  confidence  in  the  laity. 
But  they  must  know  the  more  they  trust  the  laity  the  more  the  laity  will  support  them, 
and  there  is  good  work  which  can  be  carried  out  by  the  laity  in  every  parish,  and 
which  cannot  be  done  without  lay  help.  I  should  have  liked  to  say  a  word 
about  the  organization  of  lay  help,  because  we  all  know  that  work  is  wasted  if  not 
carried  on  systematically;    it  must  be  organized.      Men  must   work  together  in 
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unison  if  they  are  to  effect  anything.  I  do  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
have  in  every  parish  an  association  of  lay  helpers,  both  seniors  and  juniors,  banded 
together  iD  guilds  which  might  absorb  the  Church  Army  and  the  Church  Brigade. 
A  few  simple  rules  and  regulations  would  be  necessary,  but  too  close  an  attendance 
at  Church  or  prayer  meetings  should  not  be  required.  We  want  strong,  vigorous 
Christianity  and  vigorous  work.  If  you  get  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  you  will  get 
good,  vigorous,  honest  work  from  them,  without  making  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  they 
should  attend  all  the  services  of  the  Church.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  have  any  particular  badge ;  I  think  it  is  against  the  feeling  of  the  present 
day  that  a  man  should  wear  a  badge  showing  that  he  is  righteous  above  others.  I 
think  we  can  do  good  work  for  the  Church  without  a  badge. 


(2)  The  Ministry  of  Women. 

The  Rev.  the  Hon.  Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of 

Kensington. 

^'  Wherever  sorrow,  suffering,  or  sickness  is  found,  there  runs  the  golden  thread  of 
woman's  sympathy  and  woman's  ministry."  So  wrote  last  year  to  the  Women's 
Conference  at  Chicago  a  noble  English  lady,  herself  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  of 
women-ministers,  now,  alas  !  herself  one  of  the  sufferers. 

I  am  to  speak  to-night  about  the  ministry  of  women — as  it  affects  our  parochial  life — 
whose  work  is  more  distinctly  local,  and  who  are  known  to  us  as  district  visitors  and 
the  like,  and  a  few  figures  will  give  us  encouragement  as  to  the  number  of  that  great 
reserve  force  behind  the  parochial  clergy,  which  we  in  our  parishes  know  of  as  the 
ministry  of  women. 

There  are  just  about  13,500  parishes  or  incumbencies  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
if  you  give  to  each  of  these  incumbencies  five  workers,  we  have  an  army  of 
^7i5^^  women  workers.  But,  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  ''Official  Year 
Book  "  of  the  Church,  we  have  176,000  well  organized  lay  agents — women  of  the 
Church—from  the  12,299  parishes  that  sent  in. returns  to  the  *' Year  Book,'*  leaving 
put  of  the  account  the  number  that  might  have  been  added  to  these  from  the 
remaining  1,263  incumbents  (those  terrors  to  every  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  rural 
dean),  who  never  answer  letters  or  send  information  to  anyone.  Those  who  did  send 
returns  accounted  for  53,689  district  visitors,  121,555  women  Sunday  school  teachers, 
and  863  mission  women. 

I  wish  to-night  we  had  the  time  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the  ministry  of  women 
in  our  Church  since,  let  us  say,  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  an  event  of  which 
Mr.  Lecky  (who  is  not  usually  accused  of  any  strong  ecclesiastical  bias)  has  written, 
"  No  event  in  modem  history  is  more  deeply  to  be  deplored."  That  dispersion  had 
the  effect  of  splitting  up  into  fragments  all  the  communities  of  ministering  women 
who  had  been  gathered  together  in  convents  and  conventual  societies.  We  may  say, 
roughly  speaking,  that  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  was 
this  fact  that  characterized  the  ministry  of  women — that  it  was  individual  and 
sporadic  work,  and  was  not  collective  and  aggregate  work.  If  here  and  there  there 
was  to  be  found  in  England  the  sweet  reality  of  that  beautiful  picture  that  George 
Herbert  drew  for  us  of  "  The  Parson's  Wife,"  and  if  there  were  in  not  a  few  squires* 
houses  a  lady  who  acted  as  the  "  Lady  Bountiful,"  yet  still  women's  ministry  was 
only  small  comparatively  in  those  darker  days  of  our  Church's  life. 

But  when  the  great  Evangelical  movement  was  felt  throughout  the  Church  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  when  hearts  fired  with  the  love  of  Christ  had 
begun  to  look  around  them  for  further  objects  of  loving  ministry,  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  woman's  work  for  Christ.  Then  Hannah  More  and  her  four  sisters  gathered 
round  them  for  Christian  teaching  the  children  of  the  scattered  villages  of  the 
Mendip  Hills,  and  were  the  pioneers  of  the  great  educational  movement  of  the 
Church.  Then  Sarah  Martin  and  Elizabeth  Fry  were  the  first  to  enter  for  ministry 
the  prisons  and  bridewells  of  the  land,  and  became  the  leaders  of  that  great  band  of 
ministering  women  that  now  go  in  and  out  of  prisons,  workhouses,  and  gaols  as 
messengers  of  love  and  mercy. 

Then,  coming  further  down  the  century  into  "  the  fifties,"  we  have  such  workers 
as  Catharine  Marsh,  who,  amongst  the  navvies  in  her  father's  parish  at  Beckenham, 
began  a  work  which  Mrs.  Garnet,  by  the  present  Navvy  Mission,  has  fulfilled  ;  while 
in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  "  The  laly  with  the  lamp,"  Florence  Nightingale,  was  the 
forerunner  of  that  army  of  trained  nurses  who  have  followed  her,  in  homes  and 
hospitals,  to  minister  to  every  form  of  suffering  and  disease.  It  was,  I  believe,  the 
great  Evangelical  revival  at  the  beginning  of  our  centu^  that  stirred  the  hearts  of 
women  to  find  fresh  avenues  of  mercy  and  love,  and  gave  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
ministry  of  women. 

But  we  must  look  to  that  second  great  spiritual  revival  which  we  call  the  Oxford 
Movement  for  the  great  development  of  the  ministry  of  women,  and  it  was  when  that 
great  wave  swept  over  the  Anglican  Church  that  there  came  that  great  spiritual 
revolution  that  left  its  mark  upon  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  ministry  of  women. 
Before  this  it  had  been  individual  work.  By  that  movement  the  Church  at  last 
recognized  her  full  corporate  power  and  life.  That  which  had  hitherto  been 
spasmodic  and  individual'  became  collective  and  associated.  We  have  the  names  of 
Miss  Sellon  and  Mrs.  Monsell  to  remind  us  of  the  wonders  effected  then  on  the  con- 
ventual side  of  the  ministry  of  women.  But,  beyond  this,  into  every  department  of 
women's  work  there  came  that  great  power  which  the  Church  alone  can  give  to  make 
her  workers  feel  that  the  Church  is  the  centre  within  which,  and  around  which,  all 
work  may  be  grouped,  that  the  Church  is  herself  the  mother  of  all  organizations,  the 
origin  of  all  those  guilds,  associations,  leagues,  societies  which  crowd  upon  us 
here  and  now. 

But  if  it  did  this  for  us,  and  gave  this  impetus  to  Church  work,  and  taught  us  that 
the  best  ministry  of  women  was  to  be  under  the  organization  of  the  Church,  let  us  be 
true  to  history  and  recollect  there  is  a  danger  even  in  our  day  lest  some  work  con- 
nected with  the  ministry  of  women  should  lose  much  of  its  efficacy  and  power  in  the 
desire  for  independence.  We  must  admit  the  fact  that  side  by  side  with  the  Church, 
not  actually  under  her  organization  or  within  her  pale,  and  yet,  certainly,  not 
altogether  outside  of  it,  there  is  to  be  found  a  vast  amount  of  religious  and  philan- 
thropic work,  and  there  are  also  many  agencies  which  began  outside  the  Church  and 
which  are  gradually  attracted  and  drawn  under  the  Church's  government  and  rule. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  crtche  (so  called  to  remind  us  of  the  manger  in  which  was 
laid  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem),  an  institution  which  was  brought  into  England  less  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  was  established  first  in  the  East  End  of  London  by  a  lady, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  which  now  has  come  to  be  an  essential  feature 
in  the  organization  of  every  large  town  parish  of  our  Church. 

Then  we  must  also  admit  that  because  of  that — what  shall  I  call  it? — ^that  natural 
self-respect  which  women  have,  and  which,  perhaps,  some  might  even  call  by  a 
stronger  name,  that  desire  to  set  up  their  own  methods  of  obedience,  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  sex,  there  must  be,  even  in  religious  work,  a  certain  element  of 
independence  of  control.    The  reasons  for  this  independent  work  are  various  and 
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obvious.  For  instance,  how  very  often  it  happens  that  there  is  a  certain  amottntt  of 
what  we  may  call  "  strong  feeling  "  between  the  ladies  of  the  parsonage  and  the  hall, 
which  not  unfrequently  is  the  origin  of  certain  parochial  independent  work.  Beades 
this,  how  true  it  is  the  very  impulse  towards  philanthropy  and  die  desire  to  do  some- 
thing kind  and  generous  waits  not  to  enquire  whether  there  is  not  already  existing  ia 
the  Church  equipment  some  organization  which  is  already  doing  just  the  work  thai 
the  independently  benevolent  lady  is  promoting  as  her  own  peculiar  fad. 

And  sometimes  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  parochial  clergy  have  in  our  parish 
rl^ster  some  terrible  specimen  of  the  **  new  woman  '*  or  the  "  superior  person,"  who 
wants,  as  she  tells  us,  to  go  out  in  philanthropy,  and  who  is  not  too  much  blessed 
with  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  can  conform  to  the  parochial 
system,  or  sit  in  patience  at  a  committee  table. 

But  most  of  all,  I  think  the  reason  for  this  independent  work  is  that  the  workers 
have  not  really  been  taught  what  is  the  organisation  of  the  Church  itself.  They  have 
failed  to  realize  the  great  truth  that  the  Church  is  or  ought  to  be  a  strength  and 
power  for  work,  and  that  whatever  work  they  may*'g!^  for  the  good  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  will  be  infinitely  better  done  by  these  nten  and  women  if  it  is  done  under 
an  agency  existing  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  quite  true  that  women 
as  well  as  men  will  do  their  work  much  better  in  combination  than  aloiie.  It  is 
quite  true  that  in  organization  of  women,  as  of  men,  the  work  will  go  much  further ; 
and  I  suppose  it  is  also  true,  especially  of  women,  in  things  ecclesiastical,  if  not  in 
things  domestic,  that  the  stricter  the  rule,  the  more  it  will  attract.  If  we  cannot 
suppress  these  free  lances,  these  independent  workers,  let  us,  at  all  events,  try  to 
influence  them,  i^nd  attract  them  to  the  work  of  the  Church. 

Very  briefly  may  I  say  just  one  word  about  another  danger,  a  danger  which  lies,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  failing  of  the  workers  themselves.  It  is  something  which  ought 
to  he  touched  by  a  light  and  delicate  hand.  I  am  not  going  to  urge  celibacy  on  the 
clergy«  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  some  of  the  clergy  do  not  possess  wives  who, 
before  marriage,  have  been  parish  workers,  but  I  wish  to  say  most  emphatically  that 
the  motives  of  a  Church  worker  should  be,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion,  and  that 
the  combination  of  flirtation  and  Church  work  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  shield  of  woman's 
ministry. 

I  have  no  time  to  bring  before  you  the  other  dangers,  but  before  I  sit  down,  may 
I  just  say  how  many  women  there  must  be  round  us  who  would  be  infinitely  happier 
if  we  could  give  them  some  direction  in  their  life,  if  we  could  induce  them  to  live  a 
little  more  for  other  people  by  joining  the  ranks  of  women's  ministry.  We  heard  on 
Sunday  last — did  we  not?— of  those  holy  women  who  accompanied  the  Lord  Jesas 
Christ,  who  served  the  Church  in  serving  Him,  who  gave  themselves  to  His  work,  and 
ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance.  The  time  here  and  now  is  ripe  for  other 
women  whom  we  need  for  the  work  that  is  around  us  in  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow. 
Let  them  tread  in  the  Master's  footprints  and,  in  the  Church,  minister  to  Him. 


(3)  By  what  means  to  Enlist  the  Sympathy  and  Interest  of 
YOUNG  Laymen  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes  in 
THE  Social  and  Religious  Work  of  the  Church. 

The  Hon.  Lord  Hugh  Richard  Heathcote  Cecil. 

It  is  obvious  that  my  subject  is  a  limited  one,  for  I  am  asked  to  speak  on  the 
question,  "How  may  laymen  be  induced  to  undertake  Church  work?"  I  have 
not  to  deal  with  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  Church  work*     I  have  only 
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to  deal  with  those  who  are  indiflferent  to  it.     My  observations  might  perhaps  be 
entitled  "The  lukewarm,  and  how  to  heat  them.*' 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of 
lukewarmness  among  laymen  about  Church  work,  whether  social  or  religious.  I 
believe  that  the  source  of  that  lukewarmness,  and  therefore  the  most  important 
remedy  for  it,  is  to  be  found  far  back  in  the  training  that  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
educated  classes  go  through.  Many  of  the  elements  that  ought  to  be  in  their  religious 
training  are  wanting.  First,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  religious  ignorance  among  those 
who  are  reckoned  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  I  heard  a  curious  anecdote 
the  other  day  which  vividly  illustrates  how  ignorant  some  people  are  about  Church 
matters.  A  man  of  high  social  position  was  talking  to  a  bishop,  whom  I  shall  not 
name,  about  his  cathedral.  He  said,  "  It  is  a  very  beautiful  building.  I  suppose,  my 
lord,  it  is  very  old.**  "  Yes,"  said  the  bishop,  "  very  old.  Part  of  it  dates  lMu:k  to  the 
days  of  William  the  Conqueror."  "Oh,"  said  the  layman,  "and  was  it  always  a 
Protestant  cathedral  ?  "  If  that  is  a  specimen  of  the  geiieral  ecclesiastical  knowledge 
of  this  layman,  you  can  conceive  that  there  are  many  depths  of  ignorance  existing  in 
his  mind. 

Lajrmen  do  want  many  of  the  stimulating  ideas  which  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
subject  would  give  them,  ideas  of  the  Church  and  its  history  and  its  work,  which,  were 
they  once  possessed  of  them,  would  often  bring  a  stimulus  to  engage  in  work.  Next 
there  is  a  matter  which  is  often  noticed,  and  which  therefore  I  shall  dismiss  quite 
shortly — the  question  of  how  far  scepticism  spreads  among  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  and  how  far  it  paralyzes  the  inclination  to  Church  work.  Sometimes  one  is 
disposed  to  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  scepticism  that,  as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
said  in  a  very  interesting  lecture  the  other  day,  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  full  of 
latent  Unitarianism.  Whether  it  goes  as  far  as  that,  or  whether  it  is  merely  sufficient 
to  hamper  any  inclination  to  positive  work,  while  leaving  to  religion  still  a  considerable 
negative  effect,  I  am  not  certain.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  people  who  take  the  rather  ignoble  view  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
be  enough  of  a  Christian  to  escape  hell,  if  after  all  there  should  be  such  a  place,  but 
who  are  not  prepared  to  engage  in  any  very  zealous  positive  work,  and  consider  that 
they  quite  attain  their  object  if  they  avoid  some  of  the  grosser  sins.  Then — and  this 
is  much  the  most  important  point — there  is  a  great  want  of  a  real,  religious  ideal 
put  before  boys  and  young  men  as  they  grow  up.  There  is  much  too  great  a  tendency 
Xo  substitute  the  avowedly  easily  attainable  ideal  of  a  merely  respectable  life  for  one 
of  perfection.  Fathers  and  mothers  are  too  apt  to  represent  that  the  whole  object  of 
life  is  to  avoid  being  a  worry  to  your  parents,  to  avoid  extravagance  and  some  of  the 
grosser  vices,  and  that,  if  this  be  done,  ultimately  you  will  be  rewarded  by  a  happy 
inarriage  and  children  of  your  own.  I1iat  is  what  I  call  setting  up  the  standard  of  a 
respectable  life  in  place  of  Christian  perfection,  and  though  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  good,  yet  I  believe  that  the  absence  of  anything  warmer  and  anything  more  religious 
greatly  paralyzes  the  inclination  to  engage  in  any  form  of  Church  work.  It  is  really 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  I  think,  that  S.  James*s  dictum,  that  true  religion  and 
undefiled  consists  in  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  keeping 
one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world,  is  watered  down  to  giving  something  in  the 
offertory  and  keeping  out  of  the  divorce  court.  It  is  this  spirit  of  being  content  with 
a  mediocre  standard  which  I  think  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  among  parents,  so  that  they 
may  bring  up  young  men  to  know  that  there  is  a  higher  ideal  altogether,  an  ideal  of 
unattainable  perfection  which  it  is  everyone's  business  to  try  to  live  up  to.  Therefore, 
my  first  remedy  is  the  radical  oiie  of  altering,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  the  religious 
training  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.     I  believe  that  if  you  could  animate  them 
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with  a  stronger  religious  enthusiasm  by  more  judicious  training,  all  other  diffi- 
culties would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  you  would  find  it  easy  enough  to  get 
workers. 

But  let  me  say  a  practical  word  or  two  about  the  way  in  which  appeals  may  be: 
made  to  young  men  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  Church  work.  You  know  that  at  the 
Church  Congress  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  laity  to  preach  to  the  clergy,  therefore  I  am 
going  to  give  my  clerical  brethren  a  few  hints.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  supposing  yoa 
have  once  got  a  little  more  religious  feeling  to  work  upon — if  you  have  not  enough 
now,  you  certainly  would  have — if  religious  training  were  a  little  better  than  it  is,  do 
not  appeal  only  to  philanthropic  motives,  appeal  principally  to  the  religious  motive. 
Even  now  I  believe  that  this  is  the  right  course  though  now,  perhaps,  the  religious 
motive  is  not  the  motive  which  moves  the  largest  number ;  but  even  now  where  it  exists, 
it  is  incomparably  the  most  powerful.  You  will  never  get  people  to  work  so  hard  for 
the  culture  of  the  masses,  or  whatever  other  philanthropic  phrase  ]rou  may  adopt,  as 
you  will  if  you  induce  them  to  do  it  from  fear  and  trembling  for  their  own  salvation,  or 
from  personal  loyalty  to  their  Lord  and  Master.  That  is  the  motive  which  will  bring 
out  all  the  best  and  most  vigorous  work  t  And  I  think  that  the  clergy  often  slide  into 
catching  a  few  cheers  by  airing  philanthropic  sentiments,  and  appealing  to  philan- 
thropic motives  when  really  the  religious  motive  is  the  one  that  ought  to  be  relied 
upon. 

Then,  secondly —and  this  sounds  rather  rude — I  think  that  I  should  say,  "  Do  not 
gush."  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  fervent  rhetoric  is  not  a  very  excellent  thing  if  yoa 
can  manage  it.  I  define  gush  as  using  high-flown  language  or  emplo)ring  a  senti- 
mental tone  or  gesture,  which  are  not,  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  felt  at  the  bottom 
of  the  speaker's  heart.  It  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  true  or  not  They 
generally  are  perfectly  true  and  perfectly  sincere,  but  they  do  not  express  the  speaker's 
feeling  at  the  moment,  and  in  consequence  they  sound  false  and  artificial  to  the 
audience.  The  educated  mind — and  the  more  highly  educated  the  more  it  is  so — is 
extraordinarily  fastidious,  and  anything  that  in  the  least  jars  upon  their  taste  or  gives 
them  the  idea  that  the  whole  thing  is  cant,  will  drive  educated  people  away  as  much  as 
anything  in  the  world.  And  therefore,  if  a  clergyman  is  going  to  speak  on  any  of  these 
questions,  I  would  advise  him,  if  he  happens  to  feel  out  of  spirits  and  not  equal  to 
really  fervent  speaking,  to  speak  quite  plainly.  That  is  very  much  the  better  course. 
A  plain  simple  statement,  or  a  plain  simple  exhortation,  will  often  do  much  more  than 
the  most  elaborate  periods.  Then  I  would  also  say  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  it 
quite  clear  to  your  audience  what  good  they  will  do  by  doing  what  you  want  them 
to  do.  That,  I  believe,  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  thing,  because  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  many  works  not  to  produce  an  immediate  result  which  you  can  point  to, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  you  can  say,  *'This  good  has  been  done,  and  if  you  will 
come  with  me,  I  will  show  you  how  to  do  iL"  It  is  often  a  matter  of  impression. 
You  are  quite  sure  that  laymen  are  doing  good ;  but  you  cannot  put  into  words 
exactly  what  the  good  is.  But  still  I  think  ibat  a  great  efibrt  should  be  made  to 
convince  people  that  they  really  can  do  good.  They  will  not  make  even  the  slightest 
sacrifice  to  gratify  the  speaker,  or  merely  because  he  uses  eloquent  expressions  about 
philanthropy  and  solving  social  problems.  "  I  wish  to  know,'*  a  young  man  says, 
"  what  definite  good  I  shall  do  by  making  this  sacrifice  before  I  go  and  make  it'*^; 
and,  therefore,  I  am  sure  that  the  great  thing  is  to  be  as  definite  as  possible  in  showing 
that  good  can  really  be  done. 

After  what  has  been  said  by  other  speakers,  I  need  hardly  enlarge  to  this  assembly 
on  the  importance  of  the  question  we  are  discussing.  It  may  be  a  dream,  but  I 
confess  that  I  think  that  it  is  an  inspiring  one,  to  reflect,  how  profoundly  the  position 
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of  the  Church  would  be  changed,  if  she  could  rely  'upon  a  general  enthusiasm 
among  the  better  educated  classes.  There  would  be  an  end  to  all  difficulties  about 
money,  under  which  many  of  the  best  Church  organizations  are  labouring.  There 
would  be  an  end  to  all  the  paralj^is  of  work  which  you  often  hear  complained  of. 
Every  branch  of  her  manifold  activity  would  be  animated  by  a  flow  of  zealous 
workers,  gifted  with  all  the  resources  of  money  and  all  the  capacities  of  education. 
That,  I  believe,  is' what  we  should  look  forward  to  in  the  future.  It  may  be  that  it 
is  a  visionary  aspiration  to  hope  that,  some  day  or  another,  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  this  country  may  help  in  Church  work,  not  by  twos  and  threes,  not  here  and  there 
one  adherent,  but  generally  realizing  in  the  warmth  of  enthusiasm  what  it  is  to  be 
members  of  the  Christian  Church.  At  least,  we  know  that  if  the  work  suffers  from 
the  want  of  workers,  it  has  ever  been  so.  As  we  have  heard  in  the  lesson  this 
evening,  the  harvest  is  great.  Let  us  hope  that  the  labourers  will  soon  come  in  to  bring 
It  m. 

The  Chairman. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  thanks  of  the  clergy  present  to  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  for 
having  so  candidly  and  gently  dealt  with  us. 


DISCUSSION. 


The    Rev.    JOHN    Toone,    Warden    of    Rochester    Diocesan 

Deaconess  Institution  ;  Vicar  of  S.  John's,  Battersea. 

• 

I  DESIRE  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  office  of  the  parish  deaconess.  While 
I  asree  with  Canon  Durst  that  the  three  ideas  of  deaconess,  sister,  and  Church 
worker  ought  to  be  kept  distinct,  I  would  go  further,  and  would  say  that  the  office 
of  deaconess,  sister,  and  Church  worker  should  be  kept  distinct.  There  are  depart- 
ments of  the  Church's  work  which  can  be  best  carried  on  by  sisters  living  in  com- 
munity, but  there  is  now  a  great  need  of  women  of  culture  and  trainine  to  live  in 
our  parishes  and  work  as  parish  deaconesses  under  the  parish  priest.  Canon  Durst 
has  said  that  experience  m  the  diocese  of  Winchester  nas  shown  that  the  office  of 
deaconess  can  best  be  exercised  by  women  living  in  community.  Such  is  not  the 
experience  in  the  Rochester  diocese.  Our  institution  was  founded  by  Bishop  Thorold, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Diocesan  Conference.  We  have  now  fifteen 
deaconesses  licensed  in  the  diocese,  and  letters  written  lately  by  incumbents  of 
parishes  in  which  deaconesses  are  licensed  prove  the  inestimable  value  to  the  Church 
of  deaconesses  living  and  working  in  parishes  under  the  sole  control  of  the  parish 
priest  and  the  bishop.  The  deaconess  is  of  the  Church,  the  sister  of  the  com- 
munity. Hence,  in  the  Rochester  diocese,  we  avoid  giving  to  the  deaconess 
officially  the  title  of  sister.  To  drop  the  title  of  deaconess  and  adopt  that  of  sister 
leads  to  confusion.  I  invite  those  interested  in  the  office  and  status  of  the  deaconess 
to  read  a  sermon  lately  preached  by  the  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, Professor  Robinson,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  setting  apart  of  his  sister,  who 
has  been  trained  at  the  Rocnester  Institution,  to  the  office  of  deaconess.  If  the 
Church  is  to  overtake  her  work  in  populous  parishes,  one  of  the  most  helpful 
agencies  will  be  the  ministry  of  women,  definitely  trained,  definitely  set  apart  by  the 
bishop's  layinff  on  of  hand?,  definitely  licensed  by  the  bishop  to  Hork  in  a  particular 
parish  under  the  parish  priest.  Who  is  so  well  qualified  as  the  parish  deaconess  (a 
women  of  culture  and  training,  who,  after  probation  spent  in  community  life,  receives 
a  commission  from  her  bishop)  to  go  forth  and  do  the  ordinary  pastoral  house-to- 
houae  visitation  in  a  parish,  and  under  her  parish  priest,  to  minister  to  her  sisters, 
and  oft  times  her  brothers,  in  times  of  sickness  and  spititual  distress,  and  to  be  the 
pioneer  and  leader  in  all  departments  of  women's  work  in  the  parish  ? 
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J  AM  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  laymen  can  do  the  work  better  than  the  clergy. 
I  think  there  is  a  place  for  the  layman's  voice  in  the  pulpit,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  should  place  him  in  the  pulpit  would  be  that  he  should  become  less  dogmatic.     We 
have  heard  a  great  many  sermons  containing  downright  dogmatism  from  lajrmen.     I 
listened  to  one  lecture  to  the  clergy.    The  text  was  stick  to  the  point,  yet  I  searched 
in  vain  for  the  head  under  which  the  gentleman  was  speakin?,  and  he  did  not  come 
to  the  point  at  all  till  the  Brst  bell  had  rung.     If  laymen  knew  something  of  the 
difficulties  in  preaching  of  speaking  to  the  point,  they  would  have  a  litUe  more 
sympathy  with  us  in  our  office.     We  know  that  the  clergy  certainly  can  work  as  well 
as  laymen,  and  for  downright  straight  preaching  give  me  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough. 
I  remember  the  first  night  when  he  came  to  my  parish,  we  put  him  in  the  chair  at 
the  meeting,  he  made   a  tremendous  impression.     Someone  asked  him,   ^  How 
much  do  you  set  for  coming  here  ?  "  and  he  was  able  to  answer,  "  My  dear  brother,  I 
never  get  anyming,  but  I  lost  £^  or  £fi  by  coming  here."    I  believe  that  was  the 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  parishj  and  it  gave  us  a  tremendous  impulse  forward. 
We  have  done  something  in  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  with  regard  to  laymen  preaching 
in  the  Church.     Laymen  are  allowed  to  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church  or  from  the 
chancel  steps,  but  these  men  were  carefully  prepared  in  the  faith  and  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  bishop  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  were  trained  for  twelve  months,  and 
that  is  an  important  point.   If  we  are  to  send  forth  lay  evangelists,  let  us  take  care  that 
they  are  clearly  and  defmitely  grounded  in  the  faith,  so  that  they  may  go  forth  and  preach 
the  cross  to  the  people,  that  they  may  give  the  faith  which  reveals  the  whole  Cnrist — 
Christ  the  Saviour ;   Christ  the  head  of  His  Church ;  Christ  standing  before  the 
throne  pleadins  for  our  sins ;  Christ  ministering  to  our  needs.     Men  who  have  grasped 
the  Catnolic  faith,  and  who  can  clothe  that  faith  in  evangelical  terms,  are  the  men 
who  will  meet  the  needs  of  this  day,  because  the  people  are  crying  out  for  a  teacher. 
Their  hearts  are  open  to  receive  the  ancient  faith,  and  great  will  be  the  glory  of  thai 
diocese  or  that  bishop  who  devises  the  means  by  which  the  laity  can  be  gathered  into 
communities  to  go  forth  strong  in  the  faith  of  God  to  win  the  people  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.    Then  mere  is  another  4X)int.    These  men  must  not  be  left  alone.    They 
must  work,  I  will  not  say  in  subordination  to  the  clergy,  but  in  loyal  brotherhood  with 
them,  being  advised  by  them  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know  these  working  men,  I  have  foond 
them  more  than  ready  to  listen  to  any  advice  which  may  be  given  to  them,  and  to 
improve  themselves  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  clergy.     One  thing  more. 
Their  spiritual  life  must  not  be  neglected.     They  are  as  workers  for  God  pUced  in 
positions  of  awful  peril. 

P.  V.  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the   Diocese  of 

Manchester. 

I  HAVE  been  in  a  manner  compelled  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  remarks  which 

have  been  made  upon  the  London  Diocesan  Readers.     We  nave  had  a  confession  from 

Sir  William  Forwood  that  the  Northern  House  of  Laymen,  when  they  passed  their 

resolution  condemning  the  admission  of  laymen  to  take  services  and  give  addresses 

in  consecrated  buildings,  were  under  a  very  serious  misapprehension  as  to  the  number 

of  those  who  were  authorised  to  do  this  work  in  the  Diocese  of  London.     Three  and 

a  half  years  ago,  eighteen  were  admitted  to  that  office  by  the  Bishop  of  London  at  a 

solemn  service  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  during  these  three  and  a  half  years  the 

■number  has  only  increased  to  twenty-six.     Sir  William  Forwood  would  have  led  you  to 

suppose  that  any  layman,  who  desired  tu  do  so,  might  claim  the  right  to  intrude 

himself  into  the  office,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  might  claim  the  further  right  to  intrude 

himself  into  any  church   whether  the  incumbent  were  willing  or  not.     Nothing  can 

be  more  contrary  to  the  fact.     Those  only  are  admitted  to  the  office  whose  qualmca> 

tions  have  been  carefully  considered  and  approved,  first  by  the  Readers'  fioard — a 

body  of  laity  and  clergy  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  bishop— and  then  by  the 

Bishop  of  London  himself.     Far  more  applicants  for  the  office  are  rejected  than  are 

admitted,  and  when  they  have  been  admitted  it  rests  entirely  with  the  incumbents  to 

determine  whether  they  shall  be  invited  to  render  their  services  or  not,  and  when  and 

how  often  they  shall  do  so.     Coming  now  to  the  reasons  why  this  ministration  of  the 

laity  in  consecrated  buildings  is  advocated,  I  pass  by  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Ring, 

that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  officiating  laymen  themselves,  and  I  claim  that  it  is 
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useful,  both  as  a  relief  to  the  clergy,  and  as  a  benefit  to  the  Church  generally.  I 
know  from  experience  of  more  than  one  over-burdened  clergyman  in  a  poor  district 
in  London,  working  with  only  one  assistant  curate.  Perhaps  this  curate  is  summoned 
away  to  thedeath-b«d  of  a  relative,  or  he  takes  a  well-earned  holiday,  and  the  clergyman 
is  left  single-handed.  *  He  is  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  avoid  calling  upon  his  equally 
over-burdened  clerical  neighbours  for  help,  and  to  find  a  layman  ready  to  give 
oacasional  evening  addresses  in  the  church,  and  so  relieve  him  of  some  of  his  labour. 
I  may  explain  that  though  the  London  Diocesan  Readers  are  only  allowed  to 
take  extra  services,  and  cannot  take  any  part  in  the  regular  services,  yet  they  are  per- 
mitted to  preach  the  sermon  af\er  evening  service,  since  that  sermon  is  looked  upon 
as  extra,  there  being  no  direction  for  it  in  the  Prayer-book.  I  claim  further  that  the 
practice  is  a  benefit  10  the  whole  Church.  I  readily  admit  that  no  layman  is  able  to 
preach,  or  even  to  speak,  as  well  as  the  best  and  most  efficient  of  our  clergy  ;  but  I 
maintain  that  there  ore  some  of  the  laity  who  are  able  to  preach  better  than  the 
rawest  and  least  efficient  of  the  clei^y,  and  why  should  not  their  services  be  taken 
advantage  of  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  walls  of  our  churches  ?  The  only  possible 
reason  against  it  is  that  you  will  thus  be  breaking  down  the  barrier  between  conse- 
crated and  unconsecrated  buildings.  I  am  afraid  that  this  barrier  exists  only  too 
firmly  in  our  poor  parishes,  at  any  rate,  in  London ;  for  we  too  frequently  find  that 
working  men  who,  when  Church  work  is  first  begun  in  a  new  district,  are  willing  to  go 
to  the  preparatory  mission  room,  abstain  from  attendance  when  that  room  is  super- 
seded by  a  consecrated  building,  and  appear  to  think  that  they  have  no  place  in  it. 
This  results,  I  suppose,  from  some  mistaken  idea  that  a  church  is  the  house  of  the 
parson  and  not  the  house  of  the  people.  Anything  that  will  break  down  that  notion, 
whether  it  be  the  presence  of  a  layman  in  the  pulpit,  or  any  other  measure,  is  surely 
an  advantage,  and  not  a  disadvantage,  to  the  whole  Church. 


F.  J.  Bowles,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Docks,  Falmouth. 

• 

I  SHALL  occupy  my  five  minutes  by  making  five  remarks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
class  to  which  I  belong — a  class  which  I  think  has  not  yet  been  represented  on  this  plat- 
form to-night— ordinary  middle  class  lay  workers,  who  have  no  special  advantages  of 
leisure  or  education,  and  who  carry  on  their  secular  employment  all  the  week  ;  men  who 
can  only  devote  to  the  Church  their  evening's  leisure  and  such  time  as  may  be  spared 
after  the  necessities  of  their  personal  worship  on  the  Sundays.  First,  with  regard  to 
*'  selection,"  I  would  emphasize  with  all  the  power  of  which  I  am  capable,  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  subject  of  choosing  your  lay  readers  rather  than  inviting  them 
to  offer  themselves.  As  a  rule  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth  in  our  parishes 
in  lay  work,  and  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  it  does  not  lie  on  the  surface.  Some  of 
our  best  lay  readers,  who  are  ^ving  services  in  our  Church  to-day,  have  told  me  that 
they  would  never  have  offered  themselves.  If  the  clergy  resort  to  the  Apostolic  method 
of  choosing  their  men,  then  these  men  feel  that  at  least  they  cannot  be  accused  of 
vanity,  trien  on  the  point  of  *'  commission ''  I  would  join  in  saying  that  the  commis- 
sion ought  not  to  be  always  a  parochial  one.  Much  more  might  be  done  in  the  direction 
of  diverting  lay  help  to  parishes  where  it  is  sorely  needed  from  other  parishes  where  it 
is  superfluous.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  so  long  there  will  be  many 
clergymen  who,  having  more  lay  helpers  than  they  need,  will  provide  subordinate 
officers  rather  than  send  forth  the  surplus  workers  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  help  their 
less  favoured  brethren.  Then  comes  the  third  point — the  question  of  confederation. 
We  middle  class  lay  workers  are  alone.  I  am  speaking  of  small  towns.  We  have 
to  work  too  much  alone.  If  the  clergyman  succeeds  in  getting  a  lay  reader,  he  often 
works  the  willing  horse  to  death.  We  do  need  to  have  more  quiet  days,  more 
opportunities  of  gathering  together.  We  ought  to  realize  that  we  are  not  merely  helping 
the  parson,  but  that  we  are  taking  our  proper  place  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  and 
are  parts  of  a  great  whole.  The  next  question  is  localization.  Where  shall  the 
laymen  preach?  I  have  no  personal  aiAbition  to  preach  in  consecrated  buildings, 
l)ut  I  do  press  upon  clergymen  that  there  is  a  wide  field  of  work  for  lay  readers  in 
special  services  for  children,  for  the  militia,  for  fishermen,  for  tramps,  for  seamen, 
and  in  the  workhouses.  We  have  only  too  many  workhouses  with  no  proper  chaplain. 
There  pan  thus  be  services  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  who  at  present  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  ordinary  services  of  the  Church.     The  last  point  is  direction.     We 
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most  have  direction  as  to  study,  and  as  to  the  methods  and  limitations  of  oar 
work.  The  best  of  all  direction  is  the  personal  influence  of  the  clergyman,  as  when 
he  is  himself  an  earnest  worker,  his  helpers  feel  that  they  cannot  do  better  than 
listen  to  what  he  says,  and  try  to  ser\'e  the  Master  whom  he  evidently  serves  on  the 
lines  his  larger  experience  may  approve. 


The    Rev.    W.   H.    Hunt,   Secretary  of  the  Church  Army 

Social  Work,  130,  Edgware  Road. 

One  word  to  emphasize  what  the  last  speaker  was  in  the  act  of  doing  when  he 
was  called  on  to  sit  down,  and  that  was  the  point  of  organizing  and  directitig  the 
lay  workers.  We  have  learned  a  good  many  lessons  by  failures  and  otherwise  in 
the  Church  Army.  One  of  the  lessons  is  this :  there  must  be,  no  matter  how 
hiehly  organized  we  are — and  I  am  sure  some  of  us  would  gladly  hail  the  time 
when  the  Church  could  take  hold  of  us  and  all  similar  societies,  and  absorb  them 
into  herself— I  say  no  matter  how  organized  we  are,  there  must  be  differentiation. 
If  we  wish  to  work  amongst  all  classes  of  men  and  women,  we  must  draw  as 
workers  men  and  women  from  all  classes.  The  other  day  one  of  our  men  was 
visiting  a  collier,  aod  the  collier  said,  measuring  the  man  as  if  he  were  going  to 
fit  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes:  *'  Well,  thee  can  come  in  and  sit  down."  The  man 
went  in  and  sat  down,  and  the  collier  said,  "  I  am  going  to  have  my  tea,  and  thee 
can  have  a  bit  with  me  if  thee  like  ;  but  we  have  only  one  knife  and  fork,  and  if  thee 
are  to  have  a  bit  with  me  thee  must  find  thee  own.''  This  class  of  men  has  to  be 
dealt  with  if  the  Church  is  to  reach  the  lowest  depths  to  which  this  National  Church 
would  lay  claim.  They  are  in  the  nation,  and  we  must  get  down  to  them  no  matter 
bow  low  they  are.  This  poor  man,  our  evangelist,  who  was  a  working  man  and 
had  acquired  some  self-respect,  helped  himself— of  course  much  against  his  wiU — 
to  thai  food,  and  he  drank  of  that  man's  cup  in  a  deeper  sense  than  lies  on  (he 
surface.  And  what  happened  ?  The  collier  jumped  up  and  slapped  him  on  the 
back,  saying:  "Man,  come  again  and  again."  And  I  believe  that  we  want  tMs 
class  of  workers — half-educated,  or  uneducated,  if  you  like,  all  can  be  absorbed  in 
the  Church.  Do  anything  you  like  with  him ;  send  him  to  the  man  who  under* 
stands  his  phraseology,  and  who  measures  him  up  in  some  such  fashion  as  that  I  have 
told  you  of.  Trades  unions  have  learned  that  the  more  highly-organized  they  are 
the  more  they  can  hold  an  influence  over  every  member  of  the  society,  and  the  more  they 
are  responsive  to  the  executive  committee.  We  have  taken  the  hint  Lately,  at  a 
meeting,  a  man  turned  round  to  the  vicar — we  have  had  vicars  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Church  Arm^ — and  he  said,  '*  You  must  mind  what  you  are  about,  I  have 
got  the  people  behind  me."  It  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  an  awful  fiact.  And  the  vicar 
said,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad."  There  is  something  like  a  limited  liability  company  if 
you  like. 

The  Rev.  R  R.  Ford,  Warden  of  the  S.  R  C.  K.  Church 
Training  College  for  Lay  Workers. 

Wb  must  all  agree  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  how  desirable  it  is  to  get  the  laity 
to  come  forward  and  undertake  the  keeping  of  accounts  and  such  business  matters,  so 
as  to  relieve  the  clergy ;  but  I  think  I  may  spend  my  five  minutes  in  trying  to  show 
that  there  is  diversity  of  gifts  among  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  there  are 
many  whose  special  powers  are  not  fully  employed  if  given  that  wonc  to  do.  There 
are  many  who  have  had  bestowed  upon  them  even  in  a  remarkable  d^ee  the  gift  of 
public  speech.  We  want  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  possibility  of  empIoyiDg  workers 
of  all  kinds,  and  sending  them  to  that  particular  work  which  they  are  ntted  to  do.  It 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  if  you  would  realize  it,  it  is  necessary.  Are  we  all  convinced 
of  the  great  necessity  there  is,  apart  from  the  desirability  of  giving  laymen  definite 
spiritual  work  to  do  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  ofliering  themselves  for  ordination.  Up  to 
1886  there  had  been  a  steady  increase — in  that  year  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  deacons 
were  ordained — then  the  tide  turned,  and  since  that  year  there  has  been  a  continual 
almost  uniform  decrease  until  1892 — I  have  not  the  figures  for  last  year — but  in  1892 
the  number  had  fallen  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  a  decrease  of  serenty-seven 
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in  six  years.  All  this  time  the  population  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  that  may  be 
almost  called  alarming.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  population  in  country  districts 
seems  to  remain  almost  stationary,  but  in  the  towns  there  is  a  yearly  increase  in 
England  and  Wales  of  nearly  one-third  of  a  million— more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
every  year.  The  number  of  those  ordained — although  the  number  has  decreased 
slowly  in  cases  of  those  who  fall  out  from  bodily  infirmity,  or  death,  or  resignation — 
the  number  of  clergy  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  only  one-half  per  cent.  While  the 
population  has  increased  in  towns  by  seventeen  per  cent,  the  number  of  clergy  has 
only  increased  by  something  like  five  per  cent.  I  think  there  are  particular  districts, 
such  as  East  London,  in  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  live  and  work,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  clergymen  to  the  population  has  been  increasing ;  but  there  are  many  districts 
where  the  population  has  enormously  grown,  where  it  has  not  been  possible  to  increase 
the  number  of  clergymen.  Looking  at  the  situation  as  a  whole,  we  are  losing  ground. 
We  must,  then,  fall  back  on  the  necessity,  although  that  is  not  the  only  reason  why  we 
should  have  the  ministration  of  laymen.  But  I  must  say  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  advisability  of  their  being  trained.  I  do  not  say  that  because  I  happen  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  training  institution. 


The  Very  Rev.   Chairman. 

We  must  all  be  impressed  with  the  tone  that  has  prevailed  amongst  us  this  evening. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  many  earnest  workers  here  will  go  home  refreshed  in  spint, 
and  proceed  in  their  spiritual  life  to  nobler  and  truer  work.     I  would  suggest  to  you 
that  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  if  we  would  do  ■ 
our  work  in  an  acceptable  spirit,  should  pray  that  the  love  of  God  may  be  shed  abroad  iiv 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  we  would  always  honour  Him  in  all  we  think  or  do, 
for  wherever  that  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
He  reveals  to  us  the  greatness  of  the  redeeming  love,  and  the  debt  we  owe  to  Him  for 
His  death  on  the  Cross,  He  at  the  same  time  opens  our  eyes  to  see  the  doors  of  iiseful- 
ness  which  are  on  all  sides  increasing  amongst  us,  and  he  inclines  our  hearts  to  place ' 
ourselves  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Him  vmo  has  redeemed  us.    As  a  rule,  persons 
who  choose  work  for  themselves,  never  work  so  well  as  they  for  whom  work  is  chosen. . 
Workers  here  will  bear  me  out  in  this.    It  is,  I  think,  the  experience  of  the  parish  priests, 
that  those  who  are  specially  called  to  work  always  do  that  work  better,  and  with  a 
more  single  eye  to  God's  glory,  than  those  who  rush  into  work  for  which  they  have 
never  be«a  called.     We  can  dei>end  surely  upon  the  teaching  and  ^idance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  to  the  form  in  which  our  work  should  be  moulded,  and  then  we  have 
the  grand  secret  of  self-forgetfubiess  and  self-surrender,  that  Christ  may  be  glorified. 
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EXE  TER     CA  THE  DEAL. 

Friday     Morning,     October     i2Th,      1894 


DEVOTIONAL    MEETING. 


THE    DOCTRINE    AND    DISPENSATION     OF    THE 

HOLY    SPIRIT. 

(1)  The  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(2)  The  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church. 

(3)  The  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Conversion 

OF  THE  World. 

(4)  The  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Individual 

Life. 

PAPERS. 

r 

(i)  The  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of   Divinity, 

Cambridge ;   Fellow  of  Caius  College. 

Cod  is  a  Spirit.  Yet  there  is  a  Spirit  of  God,  as  all  Scripture  testifies, 
the  Old  Testament  equally  with  the  New.  At  first  sight  the  two  state- 
ments appear  to  be  irreconcilable.  The  human  spirit  is  a  constituent 
of  a  complex  nature,  and  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  body  and 
the  lower  life.  But  the  Divine  Nature  is  at  once  simple  and  purely 
spiritual.  How  shall  we  conceive  of  a  Divine  Spirit,  differentiated  in 
any  sense  from  God  Himself? 

Three  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question. 

(i)  Arianism  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  denying  the  proper 
Godhead  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  of  God,  it  urged,  is  not  called  God 
in  Scripture ;  He  belongs  to  God,  but  not  as  possessing  the  Divine 
Essence.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  first  of  all  the  intelligences  which 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  Word.  Far  above  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels, admitted  into  the  glorious  Triad  which  begins  with  the  Almighty 
Father,  He  is  nevertheless  infinitely  removed  from  the  majesty  of  the 
Uncreated  Life. 

To  a  devout  mind  this  answer  needs  no  refutation.  It  shocks  the 
Christian  consciousness ;  it  jars  upon  the  ear  which  is  attuned  to  the 
harmony  of  Christian  truth.  The  Arian  hypothesis  co-ordinates  a 
creature  with  the  Uncreated,  the  finite  with  the  Infinite ;  in  principle 
and  in  its  consequences  itns  a  return  to  Paganism,  for  it  erects  an  order 
of  inferior  deities  and  thus  practically  disint^rates  the  Divine  Unity. 
It  makes  the  Christian  life  impossible ;  for  how  can  a  created  Spirit 
quicken,  sanctify,  divinize  humanity?  It  breaks  down  the  analogy 
which  S.  Paul  recognizes  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
man.  The  spirit  of  man  is  human,  and  belongs  to  the  being  of  man. 
Unless  the  Spirit  of  God  belongs  to  the  Divine  Essence,  it  does  not 
stand  in  a  corresponding  relation  to  the  Nature  of  God. 
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(2)  The  second  answer,  which  is  that  of  the  Unitarian  Theist,  escapes 
from  these  difficulties.  The  Spirit  of  God,  it  acknowledges,  is  neces- 
sarily  Divine.  The  Holy  Spirit  is,  in  fact,  God  Himself,  but  God 
regarded  in  the  light  of  His  workings  upon  Nature  and  man;  the 
Presence  of  the  Infinite  Life  pervading  all  that  lives  and  is.  It  was 
this  gracious  operative  Presence  which  brooded  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters^  when  the  earth  was  yet  waste  and  void  ;  which  reluctantly  with- 
drew itself  from  the  life  of  men  as  they  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  flesh ; 
which  is  revealed  as  the  source  of  wisdom  in  the  wise,  of  skill  in  the 
mechanic  and  the  artist,  of  prophecy  in  the  seer,  of  holiness  in  the 
saint.  The  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  urged,  has  been  identified  with  the 
Divine  Presence  in  the  parallelisms  of  the  Psalmists :  "  Cast  me  not  away 
from  Thy  presence^  and  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me  .  .  .  whitfier 
shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  presence  ?  " 
All  such  references  to  the  Spirit  of  God  are  sufficiently  explained  if  we 
assume  the  working  of  a  Divine  Energy  which  penetrates  Nature  and 
inspires,  man. 

(3)  There  is  a  third  answer  which  does  not  exclude  the  second,  but 
is  complementary  to  it.  The  Catholic  faith  teaches  all  that  the  Old 
Testament  teaches — that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  God  Himself,  that  He  is  the 
mysterious  Presence  which  is  immanent  in  the  world  as  the  principle  of 
life  and  which  in  rational  creatures  supplies  the  supernatural  gift  of 
sanctifying  grace.  But  it  goes  beyond  this  teaching  as  Christ  went 
beyond  it,  and  to  some  extent  corrects  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  led. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  it  declares,  is  God  proceeding  from  God.  He  is 
God  in  a  certain  eternal  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He  is  not 
the  Father  or  the  Son,  but  the  Spirit  of  Both.  We  identify  Him  with 
Grod,  we  distinguish  Him  as  a  Person  from  the  other  Persons  in  God. 
Thus  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  not  satistied  with  the  discrimination  of 
God  the  Spirit  as  God  present  and  operating  in  the  creature  ;  it  pushes 
the  enquiry  further  back,  and  finds  a  distinction  within  the  Life  of  the 
Creator.  The  Spirit  is  God,  but  God  is  tri-personal,  and  the  Spirit  is 
the  Third  Person  in  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence. 

We  are  here  on  holy  ground,  nay,  we  are  entering  into  the  holiest  of 
all.  But  the  Incarnate  Son  Himself  lifts  up  the  veil  and  bids  us  enter. 
The  Spirit  itself  vouchsafes  to  be  our  guide,  speaking  to  us  through  the 
Apostolic  writings  interpreted  by  the  Universal  Church. 

I. — What  are  we  to  understand  by  a  Person  in  God  ? 

We  confess  our  faith  in  a  personal  God,  and  as  we  utter  the  wordsr 
we  are  conscious  of  the  intellectual  difficulties  which  lurk  behind  them.. 
Personality,  as  we  know  it,  involves  limitations ;  it  belongs  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  distinguishes  him  from  other  members  of  the  same  race. 
Before  we  apply  this  conception  to  the  Illimitable,  it  must  be  divested 
of  the  conditions  which  surround  the  only  form  of  personality  of  which 
we  ourselves  have  cognizance.  The  personal  God  is  the  Divine  Nature 
in  Its  one  undivided  Life ;  the  One  Living  God  as  opposed  to  the 
multitude  of  lifeless  idols,  to  the  abstractions  of  the  human  mind,  to  all 
mere  personifications  of  the  Absolute.  We  use  the  expression  to  indicate 
that  the  Object  of  our  faith  and  worship  is  not  rh  6v,  but  6  &v, 
a  self-conscious  Intelligence  who  can  will  and  act,  who  may  be  trusted, 
adored,  and  loved.  In  this  sense,  then,  we  believe  in  the  personality 
of  the   Holy  Ghost.     He   is  personal   because   He  is  God,  not  a 
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personified  Energy,  not  the  idealized  Presence  of  God,  but  God  Himself, 
the  Living  God.  This  conviction  rests  on  the  plain  teaching  of  our 
Lord.  It  was  not  a  mental  abstraction  that  Christ  announced  as  the 
other  Paraclete  Who  was  sent  to  perfect  Christ's  own  work  of  shaping 
by  an  influence  purely  personal  the  habits  and  life  of  men.  It  was  not 
an  idealized  Presence  which  He  co-ordinated  with  the  living  Father  of 
our  spirits,  and  with  the  personal  Son  Who  was  made  man.  The 
hypothesis  of  personification  breaks  down  utterly  in  view  of  our  Lord's 
recorded  words.  The  Spirit  He  promised  was  a  personal  Being.  And 
the  Spirit  received  by  the  Apostolic  Church  corresponded  to  the  promise 
of  Christ.  He  was  a  Person  who  commanded  and  forbade,  Who  leads 
and  helps  and  intercedes,  Who  can  be  resisted  and  grieved.  The 
hypostatization  which  begins  in  the  revelation  of  the  Lord's  last  dis- 
course is  consistently  maintained  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

But  we  advance  a  step  further  when  we  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
merely  as  personal,  but  as  a  Person  in  God.  We  recognize  that  He 
not  merely  possesses  the  Divine  Essence,  but  possesses  It  after  a 
manner  peculiar  to  Himself.  We  contrast  God  the  Spirit  with  God  the 
Father  and  God  the  Son,  and  affirm  that  Each  of  the  Three  possesses 
the  Same  Divine  Life  after  a  different  mode.  We  call  these  modes  of 
having  the  Divine  Essence  "  Persons " ;  but  the  analogy  of  human 
personality  fails  us  here.  It  can  scarcely  be  matter  for  surprise  that 
untrained  minds  should  have  gathered  from  this  use  of  the  term  a  con- 
ception of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  borders  on  Tritheism.  The  idea  of 
One  Undivided  Essence,  subsisting  eternally  after  a  threefold  manner 
and  in  a  threefold  relation,  finds  but  very  partial  correspondences  in  the 
nature  of  man  or  in  any  finite  nature.  When  we  try  to  express  it  in 
precise  language,  our  terminology  is  necessarily  at  fault;  the  ''hypo- 
stasis" of  the  philosophical  East,  the  *'  persona  "  of  the  practical  West, 
are  alike  inadequate ;  in  the  things  of  God  we  speak  as  children,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  do  so  until  **  that  which  is  perfect  is  come.*'  Yet  our 
imperfect  terms  represent  eternal  verities.  The  currency  may  be  base, 
but  it  serves  for  the  time  to  circulate  amongst  men  the  riches  of  God's 
revelation  of  Himself. 

Further,  we  speak  of   the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  for  He  is  third  in  the  order  of  the  Divine  Name  as 
revealed  by  our  Lord.     No  doubt  it  is  possible  to  press  this  order  too 
far.    S.  Paul  in  one  place  reverses  it — "  one  Spirit .  .  one  Lord,  .  one  God 
and  Father;^'  in  another  he  places  the  Spirit  second — ^^ through  Him 
(Christ  Jesus)  we  both  have  our  access  in  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father^ 
The  order,  then,  is  not  essential ;  it  does  not  indicate  inequality  of 
nature  or  dignity.     Yet  it  is  not  accidental.      It  corresponds  to  the 
history  of  revelation,  for  the  Spirit  was  the  last  Person  in  God  to  be 
revealed  in  His  personal  life ;   the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  followed 
the  dispensation  of  the  Son.     Moreover  the  historical  order  is  itself  the 
echo  of  an  order  in  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Being.     Apart  from 
revelation,  apart  from  all  manifestations  of  God  in  human  history,  we 
must  conceive  of  the  Spirit's  eternal  mode  of  subsistence  as  third  in  the 
Divine  Tri-personality.     He  is  not  first  in  order,  for  He  is  not  the 
Source  of  the  Divine  Life.    He  *' proceedeth  from  the  Father,'*  He  is  sent 
from  the  Father ;  the  converse  is  not  true,  the  Father  does  not  proceed 
from  the  Spirit  and  is  not  sent.  Nor  again  is  the  Spirit  second  in  the  order 
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of  the  Godhead.  He  is  sent  from  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  in  the  Son's 
Name ;  **  He  shall  not  speak  from  Himself  but  what  things  soever  He  shall 
hear  these  shall  He  speak.  •  .  He  shall  glorify  Me  (the  Son  testifies), 
for  He  shall  take  of  Mine  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you,'*  These  things 
are  said  of  the  temporal  mission  of  the  Spirit,  but  they  are  based  upon 
His  eternal  relations  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  Essence  He  is 
One  with  Them ;  in  Person,  in  His  manner  of  possessing  the  Essence, 
He  is  distinguished  from  Either,  and  the  distinction  is  such  that,  if  we 
may  use  the  word  in  the  limited  sense  already  indicated,  it  subordinates 
Him  to  Both. 

IL— What  is  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  ? 

The  Spirit's  relation  to  the  Father  is  defined  in  the  great  Eucharistic 
Creed  as  one  of  procession.  The  phrase  is  our  Lord's,  but  in  using  it 
the  Church  has  accentuated  its  significance  by  a  change  of  preposition 
which  represents  the  Father  as  the  Source  out  of  which  the  Divine  Life 
of  the  Spirit  issues  forth.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  Procession  of  the 
Spirit  answers  to  the  Generation  of  the  Son.  Each  is  what  He  is  by 
the  Father's  eternal  gift.  **  The  Father  gave  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
Himself*^  and  we  may  reverently  extend  this  saying  to  the  Third  Person 
in  God.  But  whereas  the  Second  Person  receives  the  gift  after  the 
manner  of  filiation,  the  Third  receives  it  after  the  manner  of  spiration ; 
the  Second  Person  by  virtue  of  the  gift  of  the  Divine  Essence  is  the 
Eternal  Son,  the  Third  Person  by  virtue  of  the  same  gift  is  the  Eternal 
Spirit  of  God.  These  facts  defy  analysis ;  we  cannot  go  behind  them, 
yet  we  may  not  ignore  them.  It  is  wise  and  reverent  to  recognize  here 
the  limitations  of  our  knowledge,  while  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
shrink  from  the  revealed  truth  which  stands  immediately  in  front  of  an 
impenetrable  mystery.  We  hear  a  Voice  which  says,  "  Hitherto  shall 
thou  come^  but  no  further.*' 

But  what,  we  may  rightly  ask,  is  the  Spirit's  relation  to  the  Son  ?  He 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  even  as  He  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father — not 
simply  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  or  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Son  in  virtue  of  His 
Sonship  and  as  being  in  fact  the  very  Spirit  of  Sonship.  If  our  Lord  is, 
as  we  believe,  the  Eternal  Son,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Son 
in  the  beginning,  and  not  merely  in  His  historical  manifestation.  The 
Western  Church  has  expressed  this  eternal  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
Son  by  the  simple  but  somewhat  rough  expedient  of  extending  the  phrase 
which  defines  His  relation  to  the  Father.  If  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
proceeds  from  the  Father,  it  seemed  to  follow  that  since  He  is  also  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son,  He  proceeds  likewise  from  the  Son — that  the  Spirit 
of  Both  proceeds  from  Both.  Yet  even  in  the  act  of  giving  prominence 
to  this  new  formula  the  trained  mind  of  Augustine  foresaw  the  risk  of 
misapprehension.  The  Spirit,  he  was  careful  to  explain,  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  from  one  principle  and  by  one  spiration — 
from  the  Father  primarily  as  the  Source  of  Godhead,  from  the  Son  in  a 
secondary  sense  as  One  with  the  Father  and  having  received  from  Him 
in  His  eternal  generation  the  power  to  give  procession  to  the  Spirit.  Yet 
what  was  this  but  to  admit  that  the  word  "  proceed  "  bore  two  different 
senses  in  the  extended  phrase  ?  And  was  there  not  a  real  danger  that  as 
the  new  formula  prevailed,  the  explanation  would  be  overlooked — that 
the  Son  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Source  of  the  Spirit's  life  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  Father  is  the  Source  both  of  the  Spirit  and 
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of  the  Son  ?  So  at  least  it  seemed  to  the  subtler  Greek  mind,  and  we 
know  the  terrible  result  of  this  misgiving,  the  schism  which  is  yet  un- 
healed after  a  thousand  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  formula 
had  the  advantage  of  securing  to  the  Church  a  sense  of  ttfe  eternai 
relation  which  the  Spirit  bears  to  the  Son,  and  which  the  East,  in  its  zeal 
for  the  essential  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  has  too  generally  forgotten.  To 
ignore  the  point  which  Augustine  desired  to  teach,  to  neglect  the  truth 
that  the  Spirit  is  what  He  is  through  the  Son,  would  be  to  abandon  a  part 
of  the  revelation  committed  to  the  Church.  It  seems  to  be  clearly  revealed 
that  in  the  timeless  life  of  God  the  Son  receives  from  the  Father,  and 
the  Spirit  from  the  Son.  The  Son  is  thus  the  intermediary  of  the  Self- 
communication  of  God ;  His  mediation  in  Creation  and  in  Grace  rests 
ultimately  on  His  mediation  in  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  These 
profound  truths  are  enshrined  for  us  Westerns  in  the  Filioque  ;  and 
however  much  we  may  regret  the  circumstances  of  its  admission  into  the 
Creed,  or  the  ambiguity  of  the  formula  itself,  we  guard  it  as  a  part  of 
our  heritage  until  such  time  as  it  shall  please  God  to  guide  His  Church, 
possibly  in  the  hour  of  reunion,  to  a  happier  and  more  exact  expression 
of  His  truth. 

HI. — As  we  look  into  these  depths  of  God,  is  there  anything  we  can  learn 
with  regard  to  the  functions  which  the  Holy  Spirit  discharges  in  the 
inner  Life  of  Deity  ? 

The  very  name  by  which  He  is  distinguished  suggests  a  partial  answer. 
If  we  interpret  it  as  the  "  Breath  '*  of  God,  it  leads  us  to  think  chiefly 
of  His  external  operations.  But  adopting  the  other  sense,  which  finds 
ample  justification  in  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament — that  which  reveals 
to  us  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  counterpart  of  the  human  spirit,  we  can 
dimly  see  Him  working  in  the  inner  Life  of  God.  "  Who  among  men 
knowtth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  the  man  which  is  in  him  f 
Even  so  the  things  of  God  none  kno7veth  save  the  Spirit  of  God"  It 
seems  to  be  a  legitimate  inference  from  this  train  of  thought  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  sphere  of  the  Divine  Self-revelation.  In  the  Spirit  God 
knows  Himself;  in  the  Spirit  the  activities  of  self-consciousness,  intelli- 
gence, volition,  have  their  seat.  In  the  Spirit  the  mutual  love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  realized,  or  rather,  since  all  in  God  is  living  and 
personal,  the  Spirit  is  Himself  Their  mutual  Love.  In  the  Spirit  the 
Son  is  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Father  with  the  Son ;  He  is  the 
personal  Unity,  the  Bond  of  the  Divine  Life  ;  in  Him  the  inexistence 
of  the  Divine  Persons  is  effectuated,  the  Father  is  in  the  Son  and  the 
Son  in  the  Father  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  Spirit,  lastly, 
the  Godhead  finds  Its  limit,  if  the  word  may  be  permitted  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Illimitable ;  the  Infinite  proceeds  no  further,  or,  if  it  proceeds, 
passes  from  the  interior  life  of  Godhead  into  relation  with  created  life. 
This  is  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  but  faltering  words  may  be 
pardoned  if  they  assist  us  to  know  and  to  adore. 

We  ask  ourselves,  in  conclusion,  what  relation  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  the  Spirit  bears  to  Christian  life  and  work. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  a  precise  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
essential  to  a  genuine  and  fruitful  life  in  the  Spirit.  The  first  age  of  the 
Church  was  at  little  pains  to  formulate  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  and  so 
far  as  it  dealt  with  the  subject,  thought  and  spoke  of  His  operations 
rather  than  of  His  Person  ;   yet  the  first  age  was  certainly  instinct  with 
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His  Presence  and  rich  in  the  fruits  of  His  grace.  The  very  abundance 
of  His  gifts  placed  it  above  the  necessity  of  working  out  the  problems 
which  arise  out  of  His  relation  to  God.  A  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  did  not 
become  necessary  till  love  had  begun  to  wax  cold,  and  heresy  had 
denied  what  faith  instinctively  believed.  Not  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  did  the  Church  seriously  apply  herself  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit's  Person,  because  not  till  then  was  this  article  of  the  Faith' 
seriously  threatened.  Yet  those  who  defended  it  were  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  doctrine  itself  was  not  a  novelty,  but  had  been  implicit  in 
Christian  worship  from  the  first. 

Such  an  implicit  faith  sufficed  until  the  Church  was  called  to  give  a 
definite  form  to  her  belief.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  it  suffices 
now — at  any  rate,  where  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  within 
reach.  It  may  be  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  without  the  help  of 
accurate  definition  to  maintain  a  right  attitude  of  mind  and  will  towards 
the  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us.  Let  men  abandon  the  teaching  to  which 
the  Church  has  been  guided  by  the  Spirit  Himself  interpreting  to  her 
the  scattered  voices  of  Revelation,  and  the  primitive  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  the  Christian  life  will  fade  out 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  baptized.  It  was  not  in  the  interests  of 
speculation  or  even  of  dogmatic  precision  that  Athanasius,  Basil,  the 
two  Gregories,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  laboured  to  establish  upon 
a  permanent  basis  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Spirifs  Person. 
They  worked  under  the  conviction  that  the  very  life  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity was  at  stake.  If  the  Spirit  were  not  worshipped  and  glorified 
together  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  He  must  cease  to  claim  the 
supreme  trust  and  obedience  of  the  Christian  heart.  The  whole  edifice 
of  the  Christian  life,  they  were  assured,  must  collapse  before  a  denial  Of 
the  Godhead  of  the  Person  to  Whom  its  inception  arid  its  perfection 
are  alike  due.  To  deny  the  Spirit  was  to  make  shipwreck  of  the  entire 
Faith.  "  He  who  believes  not  the  Spirit,"  exclaims  S.  Basil,  •*  believes 
not  on  the  Son,  and  he  who  believes  not  the  Son,  believes  not  on  the 
Father.  .  .  •  Such  an  one  can  have  no  part  in  true  worship." 

But  if  a  denial  of  the  Spirit's  Divine  power  and  glory  is  fatal  to 
devotion,  a  clear  apprehension  of  this  truth  is  among  its  best  helps.  To 
the  man  who  believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  life  both  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  individual  member  of  Christ  gains  a  solemnity  and  a  glory 
which  the  world  is  not  permitted  to  apprehend.  Amidst  the  divisions 
of  Christendom  and  the  imperfections  of  Churches,  we  recognize  the 
imperishable  unity  and  sanctity  which  fiow  from  the  presence  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  no  empty  name  to  those 
who  realize  the  majesty  of  the  Spirit's  Person.  Again,  the  mystery  of  our 
sanctification  becomes  intelligible  in  proportion  as  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  Paraclete  is  revealed  to  our  faith.  Prayer,  the  Holy  Sacraments, 
the  conflicts  of  the  inner  life,  the  very  body  of  the  Christian,  are  invested 
with  a  new  sacredness.  We  know  ourselves  to  be  in  the  most  intimate 
relation  with  a  Divine  Person  under  Whose  direction  our  whole  spiritual 
history  is  working  itself  out.  In  the  light  of  this  truth  we  discover  our 
full  responsibility  :  "  //"  any  man  destroy eth  the  tetnpU  of  God,  him  shall 
God  destroy :  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God^  in  whom  ye  were  sealed 
unto  the  day  of  redemption'*  In  the  assurance  of  this  Divine  guidance 
and  help  we  are  strong  :  "  ^ j  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  these 
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are  sons  of  God  ,  ,  ,  the  Spirit  Himself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit .  .  . 
the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmity  ...  we  are  strengthened  with  power 
through  His  Spirit  in  the  inward  man.^^  These  great  hopes  vary  with 
the  strength  of  the  conviction  that  the  Spirit  is  such  as  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  His  Person  declares  Him  to  be. 

Lastly,  if  the  higher  life  of  the  great  future  is  to  be  spent  in  the  full 
light  ot  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  cannot  be 
unimportant  to  realize  while  we  are  here  all  that  He  has  revealed  to  us 
concerning  His  innermost  Being.  The  revelation  is  not  such  as  it  shall 
be  :  **  now  we  see  in  a  mirror ,  darkly  ;  hut  then  face  to  face.^  .Yet  the 
indistinct  reflection  is  designed  to  prepare  us  for  the  open  vision ;  the 
lineaments  dimly  traced  in  the  mirror  are  a  first  study  of  the  Face  of 
God,  which  we  cannot  safely  neglect  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given  /  " 
he  who  now  welcomes  and  assimilates  that  which  he  knows  in  part  may 
hope  hereafter  to  know  even  as  also  he  has  been  known. 
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Next  to  the  profession  of  faith  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  creeds  both 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  express  belief  in  the  "  Holy 
Catholic  Church  " ;  and,  therefore,  the  portion  of  this  great  subject 
which  is  entrusted  to  me  follows  naturally  upon  the  dissertation  on  "  the 
Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  order  in  the  Creeds  indicates  the 
close  connexion  between  the  two  articles  of  faith.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  says:  ** Because  (the  italics  are  ours)  we  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  a  Commu- 
nion of  Saints,  a  Church  visible  and  invisible "  ;  and  the  converse  of 
this  is  true,  because  we  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church,  we  believe  in 
the  Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  the  contemplation  of  the  visible 
universe  leads  the  mind  back  to  a  first  cause,  to  a  belief  in  God ;  so 
through  the  Incarnation  we  realize  the  distinct  personality  of  God  the 
Son ;  and  through  the  visible  Church  we  grasp  the  doctrine  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Spirit  of  God  was  regarded 
as  the  name  of  a  divine  energy  or  influence,  and  even  in  the  New 
Testament  He  was  not  fully  known  as  a  distinct  Person  of  the  Godhead 
until  His  descent  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  then — that  which  had 
been  **  promised  in  the  Gospels  "  became  **  fact  in  the  Acts." 

**  The  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  "  may  be  regarded 
as  creative,  progressive,  and  perfective.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
that  can  be  attempted  upon  so  vast  a  subject  within  the  prescribed 
limits  of  time,  must  be  to  give  a  sketch  or  outline  of  these  three  aspects 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  may  be  suggestive,  but  cannot 
be  exhaustive. 

I. — And,  first,  the  creative  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  the  creation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles — a  book  which  has  been  called  "the  Gospel  of  the  Holy 
Ghost " — we  have  the  account  of  His  arrival  upon  earth,  according  to 
Christ's  **  most  true  promise."     The  event  which  is  recorded  in  the 
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second  chapter  of  that  book  is  analogous  to  the  event  which  is  recorded 
in  the  beginning  of  S.  Luke's  gospel.  The  same  evangelist  describes  in 
the  one  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  the  other  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  in  the  Gospel,  the  coming  of  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity ;  in  the  Acts,  the  coming  of  the  Third.  We  shall  never 
righdy  estimate  the  mystery  of  Whitsun-Day  until  we  put  it  in  line  with 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  creation  of  the  Church  were  both  wrought  through  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "We  are  unable  to  doubt,"  says  S.  Ambrose, 
'*that  the  Spirit  is  Creator,  Whom  we  recognize  as  the  author  of  our 
Lord's  Inournation."  The  union  between  the  created  nature  of  man 
and  the  Uncreated  Word  of  God  was  effected  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  angel  said  to  Mary,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee"  (S.  Luke  i.  35);  and  S.  Matthew  preserves  words  which 
record  the  result  •*  that  which  is  begotten  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost  " 
{S.  Matthew  i.  20).  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  the  Apostles,  and  then  the  Christian  Church  began. 
S.  Augustine  calls  that  day  **  the  birth-day  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  neither  case  was  it  a  creation  ex  nihiio.  Our  Lord 
was  **  made  of  a  woman  "  (Gal.  iv.  4),  was  "  Man  of  the  substance  of  His 
mother " ;  and  the  Church  was  formed  in  the  persons  of  Christ's 
disciples,  through  the  Spirit's  indwelling. 

There  are  differences,  as  well  as  points  of  likeness  between  the  two 
mysteries  which  we  have  ventured  to  compare — the  Incarnation  and 
the  creation  of  the  Church — e,g.^  the  Person  of  the  Word  was  not 
united  to  a  man,  but  to  man's  nature ;  the  Spirit's  union  is  with  human 
persons.  Again,  the  Son  of  God  was  united  with  our  nature  by  an 
indissoluble  union ;  but  the  union  with  the  Spirit  may  be  severed  by 
sin  on  the  part  of  individuals,  though  not  according  to  Christ's  promise 
from  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

Theologians  divide  Divine  missions  into  visible  and  invisible.  When 
our  Lord  says,  "  If  any  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words,  and  My 
Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will  come  to  him^  and  make  Our  abode 
with  him  "  (S.  John  xiv.  23) ;  and  when  S.  Paul  affirms  that  "  the  love 
of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given 
to  us"  (Romans  v.  5),  invisible  missions  of  Divine  Persons  are  spoken 
of,  secret  spiritual  operations  of  grace,  unaccompanied  by  any  outward 
sign  or  symbol.  But  when  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  '*  like  a  dove  " 
at  Christ's  baptism  (S.  Matt.  iii.  16),  and  when  Christ  '*  breathed  "  on 
His  Apostles,  and  said,  "receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  (S.  John  xx.  22) — 
those  were  visible  missions.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  visible  and 
invisible  missions  were  combined.  "Suddenly  there  came  a  sound 
from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house 
where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues 
like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them  "  (Acts  ii  23);  that  was 
visible  mission.  "  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost " ;  that 
was  invisible  mission.  There  were  the  outward  signs  and  the  inward 
grace.  The  former  intimate  to  us  something  about  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Church. 

The  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  notified  by  sensible  signs.  No 
appeal  to  the  senses  accompanied  the  Spirit's  operations  in  the  Old 
Testament.    His  influences  were  felt,  His  operations  not  unknown  both 
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in  the  external  world  and  in  man,  as  Scripture  testifies.  Signs  denote 
effects.  The  invisible  Spirit  was,  in  a  manner,  to  become  visible 
through  the  Church,  the  sotris  and  bodies  of  those  disciples  which 
He  had  knit  togetha:  and  made  into  one  entity,  of  which  He  had 
become  the  Soul,  the  ''  Giver  of  Life."  This  was  an  extension  of  the 
method  of  the  Incarnation.  God  reached  man  through  the  gatewa>-s  of 
the  senses.  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh."  The  Unseen  God  becomes 
visible ;  and  the  principle  once  adopted,  which  met  the  needs  of  man, 
was  continued  by  means  of  a  visible  Church.  In  the  Gospel  history 
not  only  the  life  of  Christ  itself,  but  the  environment  of  the  Mysteries, 
the  setting  of  the  gems,  their  aesthetic  or  artistic  adjuncts,  appeal  through 
the  senses  to  man's  interior  faculties.  The  glorious  light  on  the  plains 
of  Bethlehem,  and  the  heavenly  minstrelsy ;  the  star  shining  down  with 
pure  and  passionless  ray  upon  the  place  where  "the  young  Child  was  "  ; 
the  flock  of  angels  ministering  to  the  hungering  Saviour,  after  the 
mystery  of  the  temptation ;  the  radiance  of  His  countenance  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration ;  the  darkness,  the  rent  veil,  and  the  quaking 
earth,  marking  the  awfulness  of  the  tragedy  of  Calvary ;  and  the  weeping 
Magdalene  in  the  dim  light  of  the  earliest  dawn,  recognizing  the  Risen 
Lord  :  how  da  all  these  retain  an  enduring  hold  upon  the  mind  and 
imagination  of  man  through  the  messages  of  the  senses.  The  same 
principle  of  reaching  the  soul  from  without  is  acted  upon  in  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  in  the  lives  of  her  saints,  in  the  wisdom  of  her  councils, 
and  even  in  her  glorious  buildings  and  solemn  ceremonial.  How 
may  we  recall,  on  this  the  first  occasion  when  the  devotional  meeting  of 
the  Church  Congress  is  held  within  the  walls  of  a  cathedral,  Ruskin's 
words  :  "  Every  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  raises  a  htman 
soul  nearer  to  heaven."  The  signs  of  Pentecost  were  an  outward 
notification  that  the  Spirit  of  God  then  created  the  Church,  <*  so  that  the 
substance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  joined  with  us,  making  us  holy  and 
righteous,  and,  in  short,  the  sons  of  God."  "  Thou  sendest  forth  Thy 
Spirit,"  says  the  psalmist :  "  they  are  created  "  (Psalm  civ.  30).  The 
Spirit  came  among  us  '*  in  a  bodily  manner,"  to  use  the  expression  of 
S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  by  His  personal  indwelling  of  human  persons* 
Thus  began  the  Christian  Church  ;  thus  began  the  Dispensation  of  the 
Spirit. 

II. — Now  let  us  attempt  to  trace  the  progressive  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church.  We  may  consider  this  with  regard  to 
spiritual  authority,  proclamation  of  the  truth,  and  bestowal  of  grace. 

(i)  The  progress  of  the  Church  by  means  of  spiritual  authority.  S. 
Basil,  in  his  treatise  on  **  The  Holy  Spirit,"  expressly  says :  "  Is  not  the 
Church  clearly  and  beyond  contradiction  governed  and  preserved 
through  the  Spirit."  The  Church  is  a  visible  society;  and  society 
cannot  exist  and  progress  without  organization.  There  must  be  in  civil 
society  the  governing  and  the  governed,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
the  philosophical  basis  of  society,  or  of  the  form  which  the  government 
should  take.  The  Church  is  called  in  Holy  Scripture  a  kingdom — 
**  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  ''the  Kingdom  of  heaven";  the  State  is 
based  on  natural  law,  and  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordered  of  God  " 
(Romans  xiii.  i).  But  spiritual  authority  stands  upon  a  different  footing. 
It  comes  directly  from  God ;  it  has  its  source  in  Divine  Commission. 
In  the  New  Testament  we  see  both  its  origin  and  its  exercise.     Christ 
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said  to  His  Apostles,  "  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I 
you.''  And  He  breathed  on  them  and  said,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (S.  John  xx.  21,  22}.  The  power  of  the  keys,  already  promised 
(S.  Matt.  xvi.  19  and  xviii.  18)  was  accompanied  with  a  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
The  commission  was  given  not  to  one  Apostle  only,  but  to  all ;  and  was 
passed  on  by  the  Apostles  to  their  successors.  The  hierarchy  is  the 
organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  activities  of  the  Blessed  Spirit,  by  means 
of  the  ministry,  are  laid  bare  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  As  '*  Christ's 
Vicar"  He  is  sending  forth  apostles.  <*  The  Holy  Ghost  said,  separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them." 
So  when  they  had  laid  their  hands  on  them  they  were  "  sent  forth  by 
the  Holy  Ghost "  (Acts  xiii.  2-4).  Grave  questions  were  settled  by  the 
Apostles  and  elders  in  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  decisions  were 
accompanied  with  the  solemn  formula  :  *'  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us"  (Acts  xv.  28).  S.  Paul  charged  the  elders  of 
Ephesus  to  ''  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  all  the  flock  over  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers "  (Acts  xx.  28).  He 
gave  orders  to  cast  out  the  incestuous  Corinthian  from  the  Church. 
And  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  exhorts  the  members  of 
the  Church  to  '*  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  them,"  and  "  submit " 
themselves.  He  uses  a  word  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Greek 
Testament  (vn-cficcri),  the  meaning  of  which  Dr.  Vaughan  thus  expounds  : 
it  is  "the  yielding  of  the  self-will  to  the  judgment  of  another  which 
recognizes  constituted  authority,  even  while  it  maintains  personal 
independence."  Enough  has  been  said,  without  going  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  New  Testament,  to  show  how  the  personal  presence  of 
the  "  Lord  "  and  "  Giver  of  Life  "  in  the  Church  was  manifested  by  the 
Operation  of  spiritual  authority  in  conferring  order  and  mission,  in  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  and  in  the  determination  of  doctrine,  which  was 
the  strength  of  the  divine  society,  and  a  necessity  for  maintaining 
unity  in  the  midst  of  rapid  expansion. 

.  (2)  We  come  now  to  the  proclamation  of  truth.  The  Apostles  received 
a  Divine  revelation  from  Christ  and  the  Spirit.  They  were  to  teach  all 
nations  whatsoever  Christ  had  commanded  them.  The  Divine  revela- 
tion  was  not  sown  broadcast  and  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  was 
entrusted  to  a  few  persons.  This  method  was  not  a  mark  of  Divine 
exclusiveness,  but  of  Divine  wisdom.  It  was  designed  to  preserve 
the  truth.  It  was  designed  to  propagate  the  truth.  Ideas  need 
a  home,  a  society  where  they  are  guarded  and  defended,  defined 
and  developed,  applied  and  disseminated.  Some  people,  a  living 
writer  has  reminded  us,  dislike  ideas  because  they  are  disinclined 
to  make  the  exertion  which  is  required  for  assimilating  them ; 
and  others  are  incapable  of  thought,  and  therefore,  "ideas  fly 
over  their  heads  plaintively  crying  for  a  place  where  they  may  settle 
down,  like  wildfowl  in  winter."  If  this  be  the  case  with  natural  ideas, 
how  is  the  difficulty  of  reception  increased  when  they  are  Christian 
ideas !  For  the  admission  of  these  there  is  in  the  human  heart,  says 
Chalmers,  a  "native  indisposition."  The  Apostles  possessed  "the 
pearl  of  great  price,"  what  S.  Paul  calls  "  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
Blessed  God,"  that  body  of  truth  which  no  human  mind  could  of 
itself  have  discovered,  and  which  alone  can  cast  light  upon,  if  it  does 
not  altogether  remove,  the  darkness  which  envelops  the  problems  of 
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our  earthly  existence ;  yet  they  had  the  order  to  go  into  all  the  world 
and  win  disciples.  This  shows  that  Christian  ideas  if  left  to  them- 
selves would  not  attract  the  corrupt  mind  and  heart  of  man.  They  had 
to  be  taught.  Man  had  to  be  reached  through  roan,  and  this  could 
only  be  accomplished  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Apostles  had 
to  wait  for  His  coming.  They  had  received  the  revelation  of  Christ, 
but  they  needed  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit.  The  promise  to  them 
had  to  be  accomplished :  •*  When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come,  He  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth."  They  needed  the  tongue  of  fire  before  they 
could  kindle  others'  souls.  Christianity  had  to  be  made  visible  in 
human  lives,  and  to  be  winged  with  the  fervour  of  human  hearts  and 
human  lips ;  and  when  the  Spirit  had  come  and  the  lips  of  Apostles 
were  unsealed,  the  little  assembly  began  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
And  '*  the  grain  of  mustard  seed " — an  image  which  sets  forth  the 
smallness  and  vitality  of  the  beginning  of  the  Church  and  the  vastness 
of  the  result — became  a  tree  so  immense  that  the  birds  of  the  air,  i,e,^ 
the  nations  of  the  world,  could  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.  By 
means  of  oral  teaching  at  first,  then  by  revelation  and  inspiration,  then 
by  interpretation  of  the  Divine  deposit  and  of  the  written  Word,  the 
Spirit  of  God  took  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ  and  made  them,  through 
human  agency,  known  to  mankind. 

(3)  Again,  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  Church  depended 
upon  ''the  ministration  of  the  Spirit"  by  *  means  of  Sacraments 
and  Rites.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Sanctifier.  The  three  thousand 
who  were  pricked  to  the  heart  by  S.  Peter's  discourse  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  were  **  added "  to  the  Church  by  the  reception  of  Holy 
Baptism.  "  By  One  Spirit "  they  were  "  all  baptized  into  One  Body ; " 
"  all  made  to  drink  into  One  Spirit  (i  Cor.  xii.  13).  The  Apostles  laid 
their  hands  on  the  baptized  and  communicated  to  them  a  fuller  gift  of 
the  Spirit.  The  power  of  absolution  was  vouchsafed  with  the  words, 
"  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  Holy  order  is  communicated  with  the 
solemn  bestowal  of  the  Spirit,  i*  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office 
and  work  of  a  priest,"  or  "for  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop";  and 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  especially  in  the  East,  has  had  a 
most  important  place  in  the  Eucharistic  mystery.  Thus  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  expansion  of  the  Church  relate  to  government, 
teaching,  and  sacraments. 

HI. — We  can  only  glance  at  the  perfective  character  of  the  Spirit's 
operations.  S.  Basil  describes  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  **  Perfecter  of 
the  works  of  God."  **The  original  cause  of  existing,"  he  says,  "is  the 
Father ;  the  creating  cause,  the  Son  ;  the  perfecting  cause,  the  Spirit " 
(ch.  xvi.).  The  Father  wills  "to  make  perfect  through  the  Spirit." 
The  Church  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Ye  also,"  S.  Peter 
says,  "  as  lively  stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house  "  (i  Pet.  ii.  5).  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  this  image  is  most  prominent.  Christians 
are  said  *'  to  be  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit"  (Eph.  ii.  22).  In  the  words  of  S.  Augustine,  ^^ Simul  omnes 
unum  templuffiy  et  singuii  singula  templa  sumus"  (Ep.  187,  30).  The 
operations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  individual  are  a  microcosm  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  whole  society.  The  figure  of  a  temple  is  used  both  indivi- 
dually and  collectively.  The  Spirit's  operations  before  the  formation  of 
the  Church  were  sporadic ;  the  Spirit  now  dwells  in  the  mystic  body  of 
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Christ  and  operates  through  its  ordinances  "  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints."  There  is  not  only  the  individual  process  of  sanctification,  but 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  redeemed  are  to  become  as  one  individual, 
the  Mystic  Body  of  Christ,  a  vast  organic  result  of  the  Spirit's 
indwelling,  according  to  the  promise,  "  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk 
in  them*'  (2  Cor.  vi.  16).  The  One  Spirit  inhabits  the  One  Body. 
As  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  so  the  Spirit  dwells  in  majesty 
in  the  whole  Body,  as  compared  with  His  operations  in  a  single  member 
of  it.  His  perfective  work  is  accomplished  by  means  of  **  fellowship." 
This  (jt\  Koivwvia)  may  be  called  a  key-word  of  the  Spirit's  operations 
in  the  Church.  "  Our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,"  S.  John  says,  but 
our  access  is  "by  one  Spirit  to  the  Father."  According  to  S.  Paul 
we  have  fellowship  with  the  Son,  because  through  the  Spirit  we 
have  been  made  the  members  of  Christ,  ^^e  have  fellowship  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  Apostolic  benediction,  "the  communion, 
or  fellowship,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all."  We  have  fellowship 
with  the  Apostles  through  the  unbroken  chain  of  an  Apostolic  ministry 
(Acts  ii.  22) ;  we  have  fellowship  with  the  Church  invisible,  both  with 
the  triumphant  saints  in  glory,  and  with  the  souls  not  yet  admitted  into 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  "we  have  fellowship  one  with  another.*' 
(i  S.  John  i.  7).  There  is  inter-communion  between  the  Church 
visible  and  invisible.     It  is  one  "host" — 

"  One  family  we  dwell  in  Him, 
One  Churcli,  above,  beneath; 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream, 
The  narrow  stream  of  death. 

One  army  of  the  Living  God, 

To  His  command  we  bow ; 
Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood. 

And  part  are  crossing  now." 

And  this  "  Fellowship  "  meets  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  man's  being. 
Man  in  his  deepest  self  is  not  "  solitary,  but  social.'*  He  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  God  is  social.  You  become  beware  of  an 
instinct  when  the  instinct  is  unsatisfied.  There  is  a  craving  which  is 
suffering — 

"  Had  not  his  poor  heart 
Spoken  with  That,  which  being  everywhere 
Lets  none,  who  speak  with  Him,  seem  aU  alone, 
Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude." 

The  Church  as  a  Divine  society,  the  most  perfect  fellowship,  delivers 
man  from  solitude.  **The  Holy  Spirit,"  says  S.  Chrysostom,  "  is  as  the 
cement  which  binds  together  the  living  stones  in  the  walls  of  the  temple 
of  God."    The  process  of  sanctification  is  furthered  by  association. 

Individualism  is  not  without  its  dangers,  viewed  now  only  in  its  moral 
and  spiritual  aspects.  Its  exaggeration  is  injurious  to  the  formation  of 
the  Christian  character.  There  are  virtues  which  can  only  thrive 
through  intercourse,  and  which  must  wither  and  die  when  there  is 
isolation.  There  is  grace  given  to  us  which  can  only  be  expended  on 
others.  The  deep  root  principles,  for  instance,  of  humility  and  self- 
conquest  cannot  be  developed  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  each  man 
stands  alone  and  lives  for  himself,  or  at  least  is  himself  to  himself  the 
central  and  most  prominent  object     Self-seeking  and  self-importance 
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are  the  very  opposites  of  all  that  is  great,  noble,  or  heroic.  The  indi- 
vidual must  be  brought  into  just  relations  with  a  "  life  larger  than  his 
own,*'  where  he  will  be  warmed  by  a  sense  of  fellowship,  and  be  kindled 
into  enthusiasm ;  and  thus  be  delivered  from  self-love,  and  in  its  place 
know  the  expansive  joy  of  ''  love  of  the  brethren."  The  unit  has  his 
work  to  do,  but  he  can  only  go  on  to  perfec^on  when  he  finds  his  true 
place  in  the  ''  Spirit-bearing  Body.*'  To  use  an  illustration  :  There  is 
not  only  melody  but  harmony  in  the  music  of  the  Church,  a  joining 
and  fitting  together  of  souls  in  the  spiritual  temple,  according  to  their 
vocation  and  capacity,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
inter-relation  of  sounds  in  musical  harmony  is  an  image  and  analogue  of 
the  fellowship  of  the  saints.  Where  individualism  or  selfishness  rules 
there  will  be  discord,  and  life's  harmony  will  be  broken  and  interrupted 
by  harsh  and  discordant  bounds.  Thus,  music,  according  to  the  Greek 
philosopher,  was  an  educating  pursuit,  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  the 
art  itself,  but  in  the  moral  life.  It  taught  each  one  to  take  his  own 
part,  and  to  keep  that  part  in  true  accord  with  others. 

The  Church  on  earth  is  like  a  vast  manufactory,  in  which  the  per- 
fecting process  is  going  on,  or  a  vast  smelting  furnace,  in  which,  through 
the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  true  metal  is  being  separated  from  all 
alloy.  The  results  of  the  Spirit^s  operations  will  be  seen  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  heaven,  where  the  ''  glorious  Church  "  shall  be  without  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  *'  and  shall  be  holy  and  without  blemish  *' 
(Eph.  V.  27). 

This  outline  of  the  creative,  progressive,  and  perfective  operations  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Church  may,  it  may  be  hoped,  lead  us  to  pray  more 
earnestly  for  visible  unity — **  O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  " — ^and 
awaken  in  us  true  devotion  to  the  Church  herself.  \Vhat  cause  should 
excite  greater  enthusiasm  ?  What  motto  be  a  more  successful  rallying 
cry  than  *'  Pro  Ecclesia  Dei^*  f  In  it  is  a  cause  which  transcends  the 
narrow  limits  of  time,  and  reaches  out  into  eternity.  It  is  as  the  Bride 
of  Christ,  and  the  home  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  mother  of  saints,  and  the 
organ  of  salvation,  and  the  school  of  worship,  that  the  Church  has  an 
enduring  claim  on  Christian  hearts  and  Christian  lives. 


(3)  The   Operation   of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Conversion  of 

THE  World. 

The  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox,  Vicar  of  S.  Nicholas',  Durham. 

A  WORLD  created  by  God  must  be  for  God.  The  destiny  of  a  race  made 
in  the  Divine  Image,  and  through  the  Incarnation  linked  with  the  Divine 
nature,  cannot  be  an  eternal  lapse.  And  yet  as  a  race  it  remains,  after 
many  generations,  still  rebel  and  ruined.  Whatever  we  may  mean  by  the 
"ascent  of  man,"  human  nature  in  itself  is  as  far  from  God,  from 
holiness  and  heaven,  as  in  the  day  when  it  first  fell.  Whenever  grace 
has  reversed  the  downward  trend,  and  drawn  the  individual  soul  back  to 
the  Father,  it  has  had  to  overcome  a  resistant  force  still  universal  in  its 
action.  The  world  has  never  yet  found  its  lost  God.  All  down  the 
ages  there  has  been  rising  ceaselessly  from  humanity  the  mournful  waih 
half  prayer  half  plaint,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good?"    Two  thousand 
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years  have  almost  passed  since  the  large-hearted  Apostle  spoke  of  the 
**  whole  world  lying  in  the  evil  one,"  and  who  that  looks  out  into  the 
darkness,  which  on  every  side  closes  round  the  Church,  would  dispute 
to-day  the  awful  realism  of  that  inspired  picture  ?  Two  thousand  years 
have  almost  passed  since  the  Blessed  One,  whose  birth  was  heralded  by 
the  Angel-hymn  of  peace,  sent  forth  His  servants  to  be  His  witnesses 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  And  what  does  that  earth,  with 
its  nations  armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces, 
know  of  that  gospel  of  peace  and  goodwill  ?  More  than  half  the  world 
is  not  yet  evangelized,  much  less  Christianized.  Even  of  Christendom 
itself  how  large  a  part  needs  to  be  recalled  to  its  primitive  faith.  And 
men  tell  us  that  Paganism  and  Mohammedanism  are  outstripping  by 
natural  increment  alone  the  advances  made  by  the  missions  of  the 
Church.  Do  you  wonder  that  when  we  talk  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  the  unbeliever  mocks,  and  even  devout  souls  are  tempted  to 
doubt  if  they  have  not  misread  the  promises  which  seem  to  foretell  a 
universal  reign  of  righteousness  and  a  world-wide  submission  to  God 
and  His  Christ. 

And  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  no  hope  is  more  constantly  held 
out  in  Holy  Scripture,  than  that  this  world  (not  merely  an  elect  Church), 
but  the  world  in  its  largest  sense,  redeemed  and  reconciled  by  Christ, 
renewed  and  radiant  through  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  glories  of  His 
grace,  shall  witness  the  reversal  of  the  ancient  curse,  and  jubilant  with 
perpetual  praise,  shall  join  with  heavenly  hosts  in  the  service  and  worship 
of  that  one  kingdom  where  God  will  be  *'  all  in  all."  Make  what 
allowance  you  will  for  prophetic  phrase  and  poetic  figure,  the  fact  stands 
sharply  out,  which  no  accornmodation  can  explain  away,  and  no 
preterist  interpretation  can  satisfy,  that  this  world,  once  the  place  of  His 
humiliation,  shall  yet  be  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  triumph ;  that  evil 
shall  give  place  to  universal  good,  that  all  wrong  shall  be  righted,  that 
suffering  and  sorrow  and  sin  shall  pass  away  for  ever,  and  creation 
herself  share  in  the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  gf  God."  And 
surely  reason  responds  to  the  Christian's  hope.  No  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being  can  be  adequate  which  does  not  look  for  that  supremacy 
to  become  at  length  a  universally  acknowledged  fact,  and  which  does 
not  account  for  the  permitted  violations  of  Divine  will  as  preparations 
for  a  fuller  display  of  Divine  power. 

This  all  seems  to  us  so  certain,  that  the  only  questions  which  arise 
are,  when  and  how  ?  Will  the  ultimate  victory  of  good  be  achieved  in 
the  existing  order  of  this  worid?  Are  we  to  look  for  it  along  the  line  of 
those  spiritual  and  moral  agencies  with  whose  workings  we  are  now 
familiar,  and  which  alone  the  Gospel  has  sanctioned  for  the  conversion 
of  men  ?  Will  Christianity,  aided  by  the  growing  forces  of  civilization, 
gradually  extend  her  beneficent  sway  over  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth, 
till  every  false  faith  has  become  extinct,  every  foul  and  unholy  thing 
been  purged  away,  every  division  healed,  and  every  knee  been  brought 
to  bow  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ? 

Or  is  world-conversion  only  possible  under  altered  conditions? 
Must  a  new  dispensation  dawn  before  the  era  of  universal  righteousness 
and  peace  ?  Must  the  Churches,  like  the  disciples  of  old,  confess  their 
failure  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirits?    Can  the  final  conquest  only  be 
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accomplished  when  He  comes  to  Whom  alone  belongs  the  right  to 
reign  over  a  ransomed  world  ? 

These  are  questions  which  it  is  certain  no  human  speculation  can 
answer.  The  clue  can  only  be  found  as  we  reverently  search  the 
Scriptures,  and  learn  the  mind  of  Him  "unto  Whom  are  known  all  His 
works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.'*  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the 
enquiry  may  take  this  form :  Did  our  Blessed  Lord  lead  His  followers 
to  look  for  a  general  conversion  of  the  world  before  His  return  ?  or  if 
not,  what  expectation  did  He  set  before  them  ?  and  how  was  it  to  be 
realized  ?  The  materials  for  reply  are  not  scanty.  Both  in  His  own 
discourses,  and  in  the  writings  of  His  apostles,  there  are  to  be  found 
prophetic  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  world  in  the  age  which  shall 
immediately  precede  His  return.  They  are  given  with  graphic  detail ; 
their  meaning  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  those 
who  accept  their  authority,  that  every  one  of  them  is  inconsistent  with 
an  antecedent  and  universal  prevalence  of  Christianity.  So  far  from 
presenting  scenes  where  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  cover  the 
earth  with  harmony,  and  order,  and  holiness,  the  picture  glows  with 
lurid  flames.  An  abounding  iniquity,  paralleled  only  in  the  days  of 
antediluvian  apostasy,  and  unchecked  by  a  religion  whose  power  has 
been  lost  in  formalism  and  hypocrisy  ;  lawlessness,  which  a  faded  faith 
and  love  waxed  cold  are  unable  to  restrain ;  the  arrogance  of  unsanctified 
intellect ;  the  audacity  of  a  vast  anti-christian  confederacy,  these  are  the 
prominent  features  of  the  last  times.  They  mean  that  either  the  world 
will  never  have  been  converted  to  God,  or,  worse,  will  have  been 
re-converted  to  diabolism. 

The  dream  of  a  Christ  Who  is  to  be  welcomed  by  expectant  and 
adoring  nations,  and  to  ascend  the  throne  which  loyal  peoples,  educated 
by  the  spiritual  ministries  of  the  Church,  shall  combine  to  erect,  is  a 
beautiful  dream,  but  a  dream  only,  for  which  Holy  Scripture  gives  no 
warrant.  But  if  this  be  so,  what  is  the  expectation  of  the  Qiurch  ? 
A  very  kindred  question  was  once  put  to  our  Lord  by  His  disciples. 
The  answer  which  He  gave  them — ^the  last  which  was  ever  heard  by 
earthly  ears— covers  the  whole  interval  between  His  Ascension  and  His 
Advent,  Was  the  kingdom,  they  had  asked,  soon  to  come  ?  His  reply 
neither  denies  nor  affirms  the  proximity ;  it  assumes  the  coming,  but 
reveals  a  precedent  design,  into  whose  full  meaning,  alas,  the  Church  of 
no  succeeding  age  has  ever  entered.  Endued  with  the  superhuman 
powers  of  the  promised  Spirit,  His  servants  were  to  go  forth  as  His  am- 
bassadors and  heralds,  in  circles  of  ever  widening  radius,  and  proclaim 
the  terms  of  a  royal  amnesty  to  a  rebel  world.  They  were  to  preach, 
as  He  had  told  them  before,  **  this  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  '*  (you  will 
mark  the  significance  of  that  phrase) — *'this  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  " — 
not  Gospel  of  the  Church,  which  is  too  often  substituted  for  it,  "must 
be  preached  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come." 
For  this  great  end  therefore,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given ;  and  for  this 
is  His  present  dispensation.  All  His  other  operations,  convicting, 
quickening,  enlightening,  interceding,  sanctifying,  all  tend  and  lead  up  to 
this  final  purpose.  In  short,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  great  business  of  the 
Church  in  this  age  is  not  so  much  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ,  as  to 
bring  Christ  to  the  world.  And  just  as  Christians  are  again  energized 
by  that  Holy  Spirit,  so  there  will  be  seen  in  exercise  the  same  results  as 
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of  old,  the  same  centrifugal  forces  which  scattered  the  early  Church ; 
which  impelled  men  to  think  more  of  aggression  than  conservation, 
which  made  them  even  cheerfully  give  up  their  choicest  leaders,  when 
separated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  evangelists  to  regions  beyond. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  how  many  a  sad  page  of  history  tells, 
when,  and  as  the  Church  drew  back  from  her  appointed  work,  and  set 
herself  to  seek  other  ends,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  withdrew  His  gracious 
influence.  Other  aids  and  other  forces  were  substituted  for  His.  Then, 
infested  by  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  inflated  with  her  own  importance, 
ashamed  of  her  old  simplicity,  and  corrupted  by  false  ambitions,  the 
Church  became  the  prolific  nidus  for  every  heresy  and  schism ;  and 
Christian  missions  to-day  find  few  greater  hindrances  to  the  Gospel  than 
those  caused  by  a  debased,  aberrant,  or  unspiritual  Christianity.  What 
wonder  that  the  Advent  of  the  Lord,  and  the  world's  deliverance,  still 
lie  in  the  future  ? 

Of  course,  there  is  no  novelty  in  this  view  of  the  dispensation- 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  it  has  been  often  forgotten.  It  was- 
the  view  of  the  primitive  Church.  Perhaps  no  graver  question  ever 
threatened  that  Church  than  that  for  which  the  first  council  at  Jerusa- 
lem  was  assembled.  Two  lines  of  proof  were  open  to  support  the 
Gentile  claim  for  recognition.  S.  Peter  naturally  approached  the 
question  from  its  practical  or  experimental-  side.  He  treated  it  as  a 
causa  soluia.  Indeed,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  had  already 
been  bestowed  on  Gentile  converts,  made  further  argument  vain.  The 
president  of  the  council  reached  the  same  conclusion  from  a  different 
standpoint.  He  proved  from  Scripture  that  the  election  of  a  Gentile 
Church  was  included  in  the  original  design  of  God,  and  was  intended 
to  be  the  means  by  which,  "  afterwards  "  (1.^.,  on  the  consummation  of 
the  work  given  to  the  Church),  the  Davidic  covenant  should  be  fulfilled, 
Israel  restored,  and  by  the  outpouring  of  that  Spirit  whose  first  showers 
had  descended  at  Pentecost,  the  great  ingathering  of  the  worid 
accomplished. 

If  this,  indeed,  be  the  purpose  for  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  now 
dwelling  upon  earth,  does  it  not  seem  to  you  to  give  a  stronger  claim  and 
a  brighter  hope  for  the  work  of  what  we  call  Foreign  Missions  ?  Did  I 
believe  that  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  must  be  accomplished 
before  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  I  hardly  know  how  I  should  escape 
from  despair  of  His  Coming  at  all.  If  the  fiiture  be  judged  by  the  long 
experience  of  the  past,  what  would  there  be  but  an  ever  lengthening 
vista  of  improbabilities  ?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  evangelize  the  world  by  means  of  the  Church,  to 
bring  to  every  nation  the  message  of  a  Father's  love,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  Saviour's  grace,  how  near  does  it  bring  the  day  of  earth's 
redemption ! 

Surely,  it  is  a  fact  of  the  deepest  significance  that  as  our  Master's  last 
public  words  were  full  of  this  promise  and  this  duty,  so  are  the  last 
words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.  It  is  He  Who, 
with  and  in  the  bride,  lifts  that  longing  cry  which  rings  through  the 
Apocalypse.  And  immediately  after  this  cry  to  the  coming  Lord,  it  is 
He  Who,  through  the  bride,  proclaims  that  world-wide  invitation  to 
souls  thirsting  for  living  water.  And  then,  after  an  affirmation  whose 
intense  solemnity  must  be  measured  by  its  relation  to  the  context. 
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there  is  heard  from  heaven  the  voice  of  the  Faithful  Witness  Himself, 
"  Surely,  I  come  quickly." 

Oh  children  of  the  Resurrection!  Children  of  the  Light!  UTiat 
might  not  the  effect  be  even  upon  that  Coming,  if  rising  from  every 
heart  in  this  vast  assembly,  and  echoed  from  to-day  through  every  life, 
there  sounded  out  in  continuous  prayer  and  consecrated  activities  the 
fervent  response,  **  Even  so — EVEN  SO  1    Come  Lord  Jesus  !  *' 


(4)  The  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Individual 

Life. 

The  Right  Rev.  JOHN  GOTT,  D.D.,  Lord   Bishop  of  Truro. 

Is  it  not  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to  know  a  little  of  the  energy  and  illumi- 
nation of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  one  of  the  least  of  His  saints,  to  spell  out 
the  ABC,  that  one  may  learn  to  read  His  language  afterwards  in  the 
clearer  light  of  a  holier  world  ? 

And  His  operations  are  not  quite  alike  in  any  two  children  of  men. 
His  own  light  is  purest  white,  becoming  blue,  and  red,  and  golden,  even 
the  seven  colours  that  compose  pure,  perfect  light,  and  all  their  infinite 
shades  and  combinations,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  hearts  of  men. 
Therefore,  you  will  each  miss  something  different  in  this  twenty 
minutes ;  each  of  you  will  supply,  in  the  grace  He  has  allotted  to  you, 
and  the  increase  you  have  won  by  its  use,  that  which  my  soul  has  been 
too  little  to  receive,  or  too  weak  to  use. 

There  is  a  remarkable  legend  of  old  Jewish  life,  and  Bishop  Westcott 
has  found  it  for  us,  which  tells  how  the  voice  of  God  reaches  the  world. 
Each  nation  heard  it  in  its  own  tongue,  and  their  souls  failed  them ; 
but  Israel  heard  and  suffered  not.  And  each  one  in  Israel  heard  it 
according  to  his  capacity ;  old  men  and  youths,  and  boys,  and  sucklings, 
and  women :  the  voice  was  to  each  one  as  each  one  had  power  to 
receive  it. 

This  seems  to  me  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  individual 
life.  He  is  always  at  work  everywhere,  whether  we  see  Him  or  not. 
Whither  can  I  go,  then,  from  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  The  voice  is  never  silent. 
The  in-breathing  of  God  never  stops — inspiring,  articulate,  bearing  on  its 
living  waves,  thoughts,  resolves,  possibilities,  achievements,  by  which 
God  becomes  incarnate  in  you  and  me.  A  Being  Objective — real,  true, 
and  independent  of  us.  This  is  the  first  note  of  the  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  is  not  the  creature  of  my  feelings  or  called  into  being  or 
neighbourhood  by  my  desires  or  goodness.  He  is  above  and  beneath 
me,  before  and  behind  me,  in  me  and  everyone  I  meet,  always,  more 
or  less,  yet  this  less  is  more  than  I  can  fathom,  and  I  dare  aspire  to 
His  more.  He  is  the  environment  of  each,  1.^.,  that  divine  part  of  my- 
self which  I  have  not  yet  absorbed. 

He  is  to  you  and  me  the  Revelation^  the  Epiphany,  the  showing  forth 
of  my  Father  and  my  Saviour,  as  He  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  gives  them  to  us. 

He  is  the  inspiration^  breathing  into  me  at  every  breath  all  instincts 
that  live  in  me,  all  gifts  that  make  me  live,  all  longings  that  come  fi'om 
Heaven  and  return  there  again,  all  achievements  that  this  hero-soul 
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would  fain  fulfil,  all  graces  that  beautify  you  into  the  likeness  of  your 
Ix)rd. 

The  effect  which  consecration  has  upon  a  new  church,  or  upon  the 
bread  and  wine  at  Holy  Communion ;  the  effect  which  genius  has  on  a 
man,  the  sun  of  springtide  on  the  fields,  a  love  returned  on  the  human 
heart ;  the  effect  of  living  water  on  parched  land,  and  a  ship  in  sight  to  a 
derelict,  and  health  returning  to  one  who  has  long  lain  at  the  door  of 
death  :  these  are  parables  of  the  rich  breathings  of  God  upon  the  mendi- 
cant soul  of  man. 

The  voice  must  speak,  else  the  ear  is  a  vain  gift ;  the  voice  of  God 
must  tell  all  things  into  the  heart  of  His  child,  else  I  listen  and  hope 
in  vain.  Whether  I  am  a  spiritual  or  a  carnal  person,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
certainly  around  and  within  me. 

But  the  legend  says  truly  that  it  brought  suffering  to  some  and  healing 
to  others.  So  the  sun  parches  the  desert  and  fertilizes  the  garden ; 
so  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  cause  only  of  a  deeper  condemnation  to  some 
one  man,  and  being  grieved,  resisted  and  quenched,  causes  the  only 
unpardonable  sin ;  and  in  another  His  fruits  bloom  and  ripen  and 
seed — *'  Love,  joy  and  peace  "  are  grafted  on  my  wild  stock  and  gladden 
all  the  land. 

This  is  my  first  thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit — whether  I  am  good  or 
bad,  saintly  or  worldly,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  dealing  daily  with  me—  I 
have  to  reckon  with  Him,  I  have  to  accompany  Him. 

Second,  comes  the  subjective  sense  of  Him. — The  voice  is  to  each 
one  as  each  one  has  power  to  receive  it.  Each  hears  it  according  to 
his  capacity. 

Here  lies  the  awfulness  of  our  free  will.  Capacity  means  the  making 
room  for  Him,  cutting  out  things  that  cumber  the  heart,  clearing  away 
things  that  disagree  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  whatever  things  are  fleshly, 
worldly,  selfish ;  enlarging  the  soul  with  whatever  things  are  true,  what- 
ever things  are  honourable,  whatever  things  are  pure,  whatever  things 
are  lovely,  so  the  heart  gains  a  great  capacity,  and  each  one  wins  new 
power  to  receive.  For  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  co-opera- 
tion, a  transaction,  a  correspondence  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  with  youc 
spirit  and  mine. 

Third,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Christian — who  descended  on  Pentecost — 
is  "  the  Spirit  of  Jesus"  ;  not  now  as  when  He  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  strove  with  the  men  before  the  flood ;  but  much  more  than* 
this,  having  taken  His  own  part  in  all  the  great  redeeming  and  renewing, 
acts  of  Jesus  our  Lord — ^by  whom  the  Christ  was  conceived,  by  whom- 
He  offered  Himself,  who  descended  on  our  Lord  in  the  Jordan  and  led' 
Him  in  the  wilderness,  in  whose  strength  our  High  Priest  took  up  His 
great  ministry.  Therefore,  then,  we  have  a  new  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
"  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  "  (Phil.  i.  19),  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ "  (Rom.  viii.  9)— 
adding  a  new  meaning,  grace,  and  virtue  to  the  older  title  before 
Christ ;  for  as  He  shared  in  the  incarnation,  humanity,  and  ministry 
of  our  Lord,  a  humanity  passed  into  Him,  and  with  it  a  new  power 
of  mixing  with  our  spirit,  a  fresh  sympathy  and  a  true  indwelling ; 
therefore,  the  Bible  tells  us  of  "  the  Communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'* 
and  we  daily  pray  for  this  "fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit''  as  the  crown 
and  sum  of  all  our  devotions. 

If  I  may  venture  very  reverently  to  say  it,  the  whole  truth  of  this 
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dispensation  of  the  Spirit  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  bare  statement 
that  He  descended  into  man  on  Whit-Sunday ;  but  a  higher  and  richer 
truth  is  ours,  when  we  realize  that  in  Christ  He  took  not  only  a  new 
ministry,  but  new  means  of  co-operating  with  man,  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  Gospel.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  thought  is  one  of  the  main  ways 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the  individual  man. 

You  and  I  have  within  us  the  Spirit  that  made  Moses  esteein  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Spirit  that  guided  Bezaleel's  hand  in  making  the  tabernacle  beautiful, 
and  the  Spirit  that  helped  Samuel  to  write  history,  and  David  to  sing, 
and  Isaiah  to  foresee  the  Christ.  This  is  a  grand  gift ;  enough  to  nake 
the  poorest  a  king,  to  beautify  the  outcast.  But  we  have  also  the  spirit 
that  gave  birth  to  our  Lord,  and  was  His  dove  that  led  Him  through 
temptation,  that  strengthened  and  filled  Him  in  the  wilderness,  in 
whose  communion  He  offered  Himself  as  a  sacrifice,  and  arose  from  the 
dead.     Nothing  less  than  this  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Christian. 

Let  us  come  to  the  acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ^  and,  first,  with  the 
Christian  child. 

(i)  He  begins  to  operate  on  many  of  us  in  the  womb,  for  they  are 
holy  who  are  bom  of  holy  parents  (i  Cor.  vii.  14).  Among  those 
unconscious  throbs  of  life  there  was  one  that  was  divine,  the  beat  of  a 
pulse  that  marked  a  transcendent  life.  For  in  a  Christian  home  the 
babe  is  born  of  those  who  have  been  born  again,  who  have  constantly 
partaken  of  God,  whose  breath  has  grown  sacred  by  countless  prayers, 
whose  body  has  become  holy  by  enshrining  a  holy  soul.  Therefore, 
let  us  parents  sanctify  ourselves  for  our  children's  sake. 

(2)  And  the  Holy  Spirit  has  another  preparation  for  us.  Before  the 
Giver  of  life  brings  us  into  the  world.  He  has  prepared  the  Church 
as  a  heavenly  home,  as  our  nursery  and  school,  as  the  family  of  God, 
and  the  society  of  Christ — a  Church  whose  shelter  is  holy  ground, 
with  its  heirlooms  of  the  martyrs,  apostles,  and  fathers.  Therefwe 
let  us  make  the  Church  a  special  reality  and  help  to  children. 
When  its  catechism  seems  sometimes  too  deep  for  them,  and  its 
worship  too  high,  let  us  show  the  Church  to  them  as  a  home,  a  castle, 
a  paradise  of  our  Lord,  wherein  grow  all  things  pleasant  to  the  sight 
and  good  for  food,  with  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
and  where  the  only  forbidden  thing  is  the  tree  of  death. 

(3)  And  yet  so  far  He  has  only  been  working  indirectly,  through  others, 
on  the  child  of  His  promise ;  but  in  holy  baptism  He  begins  to  act 
immediately,  the  babe  is  "  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit,"  becomes  a 
"  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  set  apart  for  holy  uses,  given  to  God  openly 
in  the  Church,  and  separated  publicly  from  the  things  that  separate  us 
from  heaven — separated  by  a  wall  he  may  climb  over  if  he  will, 
separated  by  guards  he  may  escape  if  he  wishes;  he  becomes  a 
spiritual  being,  with  new-bom  instincts,  appetites,  and  aspirations, 
Longings  and  possibilities  of  good  are  given  him  to  see  what  he  will  do 
with  them,  to  enable,  and  start  him  aright.  On  the  spiritual  morning 
of  the  Congress  I  am  content  to  say,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  we 
•*  Baptize  into  the  Holy  Spirit." 

(4)  On  many  a  day  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  to  the  growing  child  in  a 
mother's  loving  voice,  a  father's  example,  and  in  a  school  friend's 
dawning  heroism.    A  true  schoolmaster  is  a  minister  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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and  so  are  also  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Tennyson's 
•*  Arthur." 

(5)  And  along  the  days  of  Christian  childhood  the  •*  Holy  Spirit 
begins  to  move  him  at  times  in  the  camp  **  of  God,  sometimes  •*  coming 
on  him  mightily,"  sometimes  seeming  to  desert  him,  in  order  that  his 
free  will  may  be  unfettered.  And  the  child  is  led  up  from  his  baptism 
by  the  Spirit,  sometimes  through  a  garden,  sometimes  through  a 
wilderness,  often  among  beasts  of  prey,  amid  many  temptations,  led, 
not  carried ;  "  led  up  by  the  Spirit "  if  he  will  follow,  till  he  returns  from 
his  temptations  in  the  school  and  college,  *'with  the  power  of  the 
spirit,"  to  do  his  life  work. 

(6)  And  at  the  very  hinge  of  the  door  which  opens  manhood  or 
womanhood,  just  where  new  passions,  new  temptations,  new  duties, 
meet  him.  Holy  Church  comes  to  help  him  side  with  a  new  operation 
of  God;  his  bishop  'Mays  his  hands  upon  him  and  he  receives  the 
Holy  Spirit."  No  charm  is  here,  no  overpowering  control,  only  larger 
help  and  a  new  indwelling,  if  he  will  to  use  them,  else  he  is  only 
another  Simon  of  Samaria,  for  his  '*  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God." 
And  yet  the  grace  is  given,  whether  the  candidate  use  it  or  no,  for 
Confirmation  cannot  be  repeated,  so  its  unused  spirit  lies  dormant  until 
the  man  discovers  his  divine  strength,  and  begins  to  know  what  manner 
of  spirit  he  is  of. 

Mark  you,  all  through  this,  how  the  Holy  Spirit  respects  the  boy's 
free-will.  He  calls  out  our  correspondence  \  His  type  is  the  dove,  not 
the  eagle ;  the  breath,  not  the  gale ;  the  comforter,  not  the  compeller. 
He  is  the  partner  of  our  weakness,  avvavriXo/LiPave  rai  raic  ats^ivhlaiq 
fyjiufv.  Is  not  confirmation  the  ordination  of  our  laymen,  the  beginning 
of  the  priestly  life  in  every  Christian  ? 

(7)  So  the  child  draws  near  with  faith  and  takes  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
and  remembers  his  Lord  eventually.  It  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  he 
can  do  this  worthily,  or  even  wish  to  do  it.  Then  indeed  the  Holy 
Spirit  shows  him  the  things  of  Christ,  and  makes  him  a  partaker  of  the 
divine  nature.  The  Spirit  gives  the  hunger  which  Christ  feeds,  the 
Spirit  gives  the  penitence  which  Christ  absolves,  the  Spirit  lights  the 
sacrifice  which  Christ  presents  to  the  Father, 

And  so  the  child  enters  manhood,  as  he  entered  childhood,  by  the 
door  of  Christ,  by  a  new  and  living  way  which  He  has  consecrated  for  us. 

(i)  To  him  the  Bible  becomes  a  Sacrament,  and  its  words  are  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

(2)  To  him  every  sorrow  and  failure  are  transfigured  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  Lord's  sufferings,  for  the  Comforter  of  Jesus  is  in  him;  He 
has  considered  the  poor  and  needy,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  all  his 
bed  in  his  sickness. 

(3)  In  him  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  intercession,  breathes  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  pleads  within  him,  as  Christ  is  pleading  above  him ;  He 
removes  wandering  thoughts  in  church,  and  gives  him  the  spirit  of 
praise. 

(4)  To  him,  even  in  the  swine  fold,  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  and  talks 
about  home  and  the  boy  he  once  was,  and  the  man  he  might  have  been, 
until  he  arises  and  says,  *•  Father,  I  have  sinned." 

(5)  By  him— by  the  influence  of  his  Christian  life — the  Holy  Spirit 
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converts,  guides,  illumines  others ;  his  own  gift  increases  by  use,  smd 
becomes  a  seed  gift  in  many  another  heart. 

(6)  For  him  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  a  way  in  the  desert,  a  light  in  the 
night,  company  in  solitude,  hope  in  failure,  power  out  of  his  weakness. 

(7)  Around  his  deathbed  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  the  angels  of  God, 
a  sense  of  the  presence,  the  peace  of  God  passing  all  understanding, 
and  the  faith  that  says  '*  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  put  my  trust  in 
Him."  His  mourners  are  consoled  by  a  Comforter,  and  his  ver>' 
memory  hallows  his  friends  after  he  is  gone. 

If  he  be  a  parish  priest,  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  him — 
(i)  The  ordained  heart,  /.^.,  the  love  of  souls — our  Lord's  own  love  of 
souls. 

(2)  The  new  sense  that  hears — the  Ephphatha  ear— the  Dove  that 
whispers  in  his  ear. 

(3)  The  Ephphatha  eye  that  sees  Him  who  is  invisible,  for  its  beam 
is  daily  cast  out 

(4)  The  Ephphatha  lips  touched  by  fire  from  the  heavenly  altar. 

(5)  The  Spirit  of  intercession  for  his  people. 

(6)  The  life  of  sacrifice— a  drink  offering  ever  poured  out  for  his 
people. 

(7)  And  eternal  fruits  of  the  travail  of  his  soul. 

These  are  the  doors  by  which  He  enters  me ;  but  there  is  another  door, 
by  which  I  may  expel  Him  from  me,  and  quench  my  light — the  door  of 
disuse,  of  barrenness,  and  of  striving  against  Him.  How  deep  is  that 
darkness,  how  hard  is  that  ice  ! 

Let  me  show  you  seven  doors  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  wont  to 
frequent  our  hearts. 

(i)  The  first  door  is  made  by  breaking  through  the  wall  of  worldly 
and  fleshly  things,  thoughts  and  habits  which  bar  His  entrance,  and  the 
excommunication  of  those  things  that  disagree  with  Him  after  He  has 
entered  us  by  any  means  of  grace ;  the  body  is  a  parable  of  the  soul, 
and  if  the  body  be  diseased  it  vitiates  the  good  food  which  enters  it. 
As  we  daily  sing  in  the  Absolution,  '^We  beseech  Thee  to  grant  us 
true  repentance  and  Thy  Holy  Spirit."  The  two  are  bracketed  together, 
and  repentance  is  the  preventing  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(2)  The  Door  of  Hope — expect  great  things  from  God,  look  to  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  thirst  for  a  divine  thirst  for  the  waters  of  life. 
Hope  that  you,  even  you  and  I,  shall  receive  the  Holy  Comforter 
every  day — aim  higher  than  pardon,  aspire  to  saintliness. 

(3)  The  Door  of  the  Oracles  of  God,  for  the  Christian  aims  at 
nothing  lower  than  the  highest.  The  Bible  is  inspiring,  as  well  as 
inspired,  1.^.,  its  words  are  shrines  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  you  really 
look,  the  letter  scarcely  veils  the  spirit  which  shines,  and  burns,  and 
breaks  through  it.     Read  it  daily  on  your  knees. 

Let  us  meditate  on  it  till  it  passes  into  us,  and  we  become  living  Epistles 
written  within  and  without.  Daily  meditation  on  some  act  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  transfigures  us  into  His  likeness.  'SConcaluit  cor  meum 
intra  me ;  et  in  meditatione  mei  exetardescit  ignis  "  (Ps.  xxxix.  3). 

(4)  The  Door  of  Communion  with  all  holy  people  and  all  holy 
things— for  the  earth  is  a  sacrament,  all  things  that  are  not  corrupted 
are  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  from  the 
strength  of  the  mountains  to  the  sweetness  of  the  flowers  in  their  lap, 
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from  the  view  of  a  gilded  cathedral  or  the  door  of  obedience,  for  He 
speaks  often  and  clearly  when  He  sees  that  we  obey  Him.  So  shalt 
thou  hear  a  voice  behind  thee^  saying,  *'  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it, 
when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left ; "  to  the 
anthem  within,  or  the  engraving  on  your  study  walls. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  in  each  heart  I  meet,  in  the  face  of  an  innocent 
child,  and  the  beauty  of  the  young  man  and  girl,  and  the  lines  that 
sorrow  has  engraved  on  older  faces. 

(5)  The  Door  of  Increase  by  use. — ^There  are  no  stagnant  pools  in 
the  river  of  life.  Living  water  is  water  that  constantly  moves  on  to 
destiny.  The  confirmation  gift  includes  the  power  daily  to  increase  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  more  and  more. 

(6)  The  Door  of  the  Veni  Creator,  by  which  the  Paraclete  enters  in 
answer  to  His  name,  the  one  called  for,  the  Lord  summoned  to  the 
rescue.  As  we  enter  every  day,  every  act,  every  room,  every  office,  holy 
or  common,  every  book,  every  temptation — at  least  let  us  inhale  one 
real  breath  with  the  thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  author  and 
worker  of  everything.  With  such  an  interest,  bed  and  board,  society 
and  amusement,  become  spiritual. 

(7)  The  Door  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  which  I  not  only  adore  my 
Lord  and  offer  my  sacrifice,  but  in  which  I  also  receive  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus.  By  the  spirit  of  Christ  I  mean  much  more  than  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  shone  with  the  men  before 
the  flood,  spoke  in  Isaiah,  and  prepared  for  Christ  in  the  Baptist ;  I 
mean  the  Spirit  by  which  Our  Lord  was  born,  Who  led  Him  through 
temptation,  by  whose  help  He  offered  Himself  to  the  Father. 

I  have  done — and  how  commonplace  it  all  sounds  ! — ^and  it  is 
commonplace ;  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  common  to  every  day, 
every  place,  every  man  and  woman;  He  uses  commonest  methods, 
simple  means;  weak  men  and  natural  ties  become  sacramental. 
Yet  under  His  hands  every  one  of  us  may  become  (i)  pure  as  He  is 
pure ;  (a)  holy  even  as  He  is  holy,  even  a  man  greatly  beloved  of  God ; 
(3}  loving  and  lovable ;  (4)  our  very  flesh  may  become  a  spiritual 
t>o<ly  i  (5)  we  may  have  the  mind  of  Christ ;  (6)  goodness  grows  up  in 
us  as  our  second  nature,  which  is  the  daily  ripening  of  our  new  birth ; 
(7)  we  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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Registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 

Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. 

We  are  invited  to  consider  the  effect  of  "  Party-spirit "  in  different 
schools  of  thought  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  Church;  and  our 
consideration  of  this  subject  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  which 
befits  a  devotional  conference — that  is  to  say,  in  the  calm  and  serious 
spirit  of  those  to  whom  God's  honour  is  dear,  and  to  whom  the  welfare 
of  God's  Church  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

"  Party-spirit "  is  an  expression  which  jars  upon  the  ear.  It  is  a 
word  suggestive  of  dispute  and  discord.  And  many,  perhaps,  would  be 
ready  to  affirm  hastily  that  its  effect  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  Church 
always  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  evil  and  disastrous.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  party-spirit  is  of  two  kinds.  The  word 
itself  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  French  expression  esprit  de  corps^  and 
when  it  means  only  what  the  French  expression  means,  it  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  valuable  aid  to  every  enterprise,  and  a  powerful 
factor  for  good  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Church.  For  there 
can  be  no  question  that  party-spirit  in  this  good  sense  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  growth,  and  vigour,  and  beauty,  and  stability 
of  the  Church's  religious  life.  This  kind  of  party-spirit — this 
esprit  de  corps — is  an  instinct  of  our  nature.  It  was  a  doctrine  of 
ancient  philosophy  that  man  is  "  a  social  animal."  Cicero  af&ms  that 
the  desire  of  uniting  in  societies  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  our 
nature.  He  says  that  men  are  not  led  to  this  merely  with  a  view  to 
the  mutual  supply  of  their  wants — for  if  a  man  could  command  all 
things  needful  or  desirable  for  himself  by  the  virtue  of  a  magic  wand, 
he  would  still  covet  the  social  union. 

And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  recognizing  as  He  always  does  the 
instincts  and  principles  which  belong  to  our  nature,  did  not  merely 
leave  behind  Him  doctrines  and  precepts  for  each  separate  individual  to 
accept  and  obey,  but  He  founded  a  Divine  Society — a  Church — ^into 
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which  all  His  followers  were  to  be  gathered  by  a  formal  act  of  admission, 
of  which  He  Himself  is  the  Head,  and  all  they  are  members.  His 
object  clearly  was  that  His  followers  should  be  bound  together  by 
mutual  affection  and  sympathy,  animated  by  common  aims,  fired  by  a 
common  enthusiasm,  and  supported  by  common  consolations  and  hopes. 
The  stimulus  thus  imparted  to  the  religious  life  of  the  infant  Church, 
and  the  power  infused  into  its  struggle  for  continued  existence  and 
progress,  is  matter  of  history.  Christ  laid  hold  of  the  natural  instinct  of 
esprit  de  corps^  and  utilized  it,  both  for  the  spiritual  giowth  of  individual 
believers,  and  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth. 

This  kind  of  party-spirit,  then,  this  association  of  men  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  and  in  common  sympathy,  is  an  instinct  which  God 
Himself  has  implanted  in  our  nature,  and  which  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God  has  markedly  employed  in  the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom 
upon  earth. 

Now,  the  Church  of  England — that  branch  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church 
planted  in  this  land  in  Apostolic  days,  and  preserved  through  many 
struggles  and  vicissitudes  during  all  the  centuries  till  to-day — owes  much 
of  her  present  vitality  and  power  to  the  operation  of  a  natural,  whole- 
some, and  effective  "  party-spirit.'*  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  this. 
Let  a  contrast  be  drawn  between  the  religious  life  of  the  Church  in 
England  at  the  beginning  of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  its  condition 
at  the  present  moment.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  religious  life  of  the 
Church  was  at  such  a  low  ebb,  that  Bishop  Horsley  in  a  charge  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  in  the  year  1800,  affirms  that  **for 
the  last  thirty  years  we  have  seen  but  little  correspondence  between  the 
lives  of  men  and  their  professions,  a  general  indifference  about  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  general  neglect  of  its  duties."  And  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in 
Bishop  Horsley's  statement.  Nor  can  this  low  condition  of  religious 
life  be  wondered  at,  when  we  read  of  how  the  clergy  neglected  their 
duties ;  when,  in  parish  after  parish  in  the  country,  the  appointed 
spiritual  guide  of  the  people  was  chiefly  known  as  a  keen  sportsman  ; 
when  many  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Bishop  Burgess  were,  as  he 
says,  *M"ncompletely  educated,  and  disgraced  their  profession  by 
insobriety,  and  other  degrading  vices ; "  when  a  good  man  like 
Dr.  Van  Mildert,  rector  of  a  large  London  parish,  asked  also  for  the 
living  of  Farningham,  near  Sevenoaks,  "as  an  agreeable  retreat  within  a 
convenient  distance  from  town,"  and  obtained  it  for  this  very  purpose 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  when  Bishop  Courtenay,  of  Exeter, 
held  with  his  bishopric  the  living  of  S.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  with 
a  population  of  over  43,000 ;  when  Bishop  Ryder  was  also  Dean  of 
Wells ;  and  Bishop  Coplestone,  of  LlandafT,  was  also  Dean  of  S.  Paul's. 

At  the  same  time,  the  country  churches  everywhere  were  neglected  and 
dilapidated,  with  rare  celebrations  of  Holy  Communion,  with  scanty 
congregations,  and  miserable  music.  While,  in  the  towns,  there  was, 
as  Sidney  Smith  expressed  it,  "the  dignified  tameness  of  ordinary 
sermons,  amid  whole  acres  and  furlongs  of  empty  pews."  Yet,  the  dearth 
of  church  accommodation  was  terrible ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  parish  of 
S.  Pancras,  where,  amid  a  population  of  over  50,000,  there  was  but  one 
church  and  one  chapel-of-ease»  each  holding  two  hundred  persons.  There 
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was,  too,  an  absence  of  any  efTort  for  further  provision,  six  churches  only 
having  been  built  in  the  Metropolis  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  As  to  the  Universities,  Bishop  Copleston,  Provost  of  Oriel, 
declared  of  Oxford,  in  1 8 14,  that  the  leading  Church-people  appeared  to 
him  to  be  only  occupied  with  the  thought  of  converting  the  property 
of  the  Church  to  their  private  advantage,  leaving  the  duties  of  it  to 
be  performed  how  they  can.  And  Cambridge  was  but  little  better. 
And  as  to  missions  to  the  heathen,  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  an 
abiding  obligation  upon  the  Church  was  only  just  coming  to  the  birth. 

Now,  let  all  this  be  contrasted  with  the  state  of  things  at  the 
present  moment.  Everything  has  been  changed  The  bishops  now 
are  models  of  spiritual  earnestness,  and  self-denial,  and  hard  work.  The 
clergy,  especially  in  towns,  hold  as  a  rule  the  very  loftiest  standard  of 
clerical  life  and  work.  Church  services  have  been  multiplied  indefinitely. 
The  frequency  of  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  leaves  almost 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Millions  of  pounds  have  been  voluntarily 
subscribed  for  the  erection  and  restoration  of  churches,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Christian  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
elementary  schools.  A  vast  army  of  devoted  laymen  and  laywomen 
hold  their  posts  and  do  their  work  in  the  Church's  warfare.  The 
missionary  idea  is  taking  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  Church. 
In  short,  turn  in  whatever  direction,  the  greatness  of  the  change  is 
so  manifest  that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  work  before  the  Church  is  greater  than  ever  in  the  crowded 
town,  and  in  the  wide  world  ;  but  the  Church  herself,  instead  of  being 
an  almost  lifeless  skeleton,  is  clothed  with  flesh  and  sinew,  the  life- 
blood  of  true  spiritual  devotion  courses  through  her  veins,  and  her  heart 
beats  high  in  aspirations  for  the  continued  expansion  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  great  change  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
the  change  is  mainly  due  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
first,  through  the  great  Evangelical  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  then  through  what  is  known  as  the  Oxford  movement, 
which  followed  afterwards.  Other  subordinate  causes  have,  no  doubt, 
been  at  work,  but  to  those  two  causes  above  all  others  is  the  great 
result  to  be  attributed. 

By  the  Evangelical  Movement  is  meant  the  great  movement  in  the 
direction  of  personal  spiritual  life  led  by  Henry  Venn,  John  Newton, 
Thomas  Scott,  Charles  Simeon,  Isaac  Milner,  John  Venn,  Dr.  Dealtry, 
Josiah  Pratt,  Wm.  Wilberforce,  the  Thorntons,  Lord  Teignmouth, 
Z.  Macaulay,  Edward  Bickersteth,  and  others.  These  were  men  of  saintly 
lives,  and  the  influence  that  flows  from  a  saintly  life  is  always  of  necessity 
powerful  and  constraining.  But  who  can  suppose  that  these  individual 
men,  however  earnest  and  saintly,  could  possibly,  by  their  isolated  lives 
and  energies,  have  prevailed  to  lift  up  to  a  higher  level  the  whole  spiritual 
tone  of  the  English  Church?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  and  their 
followers  were  organized  into  a  party — there  was  a  very  definite 
**  Clapham  sect " — and,  as  a  party  acting  together,  they  were  animated 
by  common  views  and  aims.  They  meant  to  leaven  the  English  Church 
with  true  spiritual  religion.  For  this  purpose  they  supported  and  helped 
one  another.  They  devised  organized  schemes  of  action,  and  their 
party  union  proved  to  be  strength.    They  were  enabled  to  do  as  a  party 
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what  they  never  could  have  done  separately.  There  was  a  wholesome, 
vigorous,  controlling  *'  party-spirit "  among  them,  which  gave  force  and 
momentum  to  their  aims  and  schemes.  It  is  true  to  say  that  without 
this  party-spirit  the  Evangelical  movement  would  have  been  without  half 
its  power,  and  would  never  have  been  enabled  to  pour  such  a  stream  of 
spiritual  life  throughout  the  Church,  the  blessed  efifects  of  which  the 
Church  is  feeling  to-day. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  Oxford  Movement  which  followed — that  move- 
ment which  Keble  inspired — to  which  Froude  lent  force — which  Newman 
so  long  directed — and  with  which  the  name  of  the  saintly  Dr.  Pusey 
is  so  closely  associated.  These  men  and  their  successors,  whose  names 
are  so  familiar,  have  prevailed  to  inspire  the  whole  Church  with  a 
powerful  influence.  To  them  mainly  is  due  the  strong  assertion 
of  the  claim  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  be  by  historic  descent  the  true 
branch  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church  in  this  land ;  to  them  mainly  is 
due  the  higher  conception  of  the  clerical  life  which  now  happily  prevails ; 
to  them  mainly  is  due  the  transformation  of  the  parish  churches  of 
the  land  into  buildings  fit  to  be  Houses  of  God ;  to  them  mainly  is  due 
a  loftier  conception  of  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  public  worship ;  to 
them  mainly  is  due  the  elevation  of  Church  music  and  the  consecration  of 
architecture  and  art  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary ;  to  them  mainly  is 
due  the  vindication  for  the  Holy  Communion  of  its  rightful  place  of 
suprerhacy  in  Christian  worship. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  all  Churchmen  to  agree  in  every  view  of 
doctrine,  and  in  every  view  of  ritual,  and  in  every  recommended  practice  of 
the  leaders  and  disciples  of  the  Oxford  movement.  There  is,  indeed,  not 
a  little  in  it  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  deserves  grave  condemnation. 
But  it  would  be  a  want  of  aU  candour  and  truth  not  to  admit  that,  in  spite 
of  that  which  many  cannot  approve,  the  movement  has  been  fruitful  in 
rich  blessing  to  the  Church,  and  has  largely  stimulated  and  elevated  her 
religious  life.  But  the  movement  could  never  have  grown  and  spread 
and  become  powerful,  if  its  leaders  had  not,  like  the  Evangelical  leaders 
before  them,  organized  a  party.  Thsre  grew  up  an  Oxford,  or,  if 
one  must  use  the  term,  a  High  Church,  party.  Its  members  were  drawn 
together  by  common  convictions  and  aims ;  they  were  welded  together 
by  common  efforts ;  they  were  animated  by  a  common  spirit,  which  was 
the  spirit  of  their  party. 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Church  is  what  she  is  to-day — 
defective,  it  is  true,  in  many  points,  weaker  and  less  enthusiastic  than 
she  ought  to  be,  but  immeasurably  more  spiritual,  more  alive,  more 
devoted,  more  powerful,  more  alert  to  recognize  her  true  position  and 
vocation  than  she  was  a  century  ago.  And  this  has  happened 
mainly  through  the  spiritual  influence  poured  into  her,  first  by  the 
Evangelicals,  and  then  by  the  High  Churchmen,  and  still  by  both ;  and 
the  efforts  of  these  could  never  have  achieved  such  a  result  if  they  had 
not  both  been  organized  into  parties,  and  if  both  had  not  been  swayed 
by  the  spirit  of  their  party.  We  have,  therefore,  to  be  thankful  for  the 
wholesome  party-spirit,  which,  by  pouring  these  two  streams  of  spiritual 
influence  into  the  Church,  has  so  lifted  and  vitalized  and  beautified  her 
whole  religious  life. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  party-spirit,  different  from  that  which  has 
been  described,  and  wholly  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  the  religious 
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life  of  the  Church.  This  kind  of  party-spirit  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
objects  and  fortunes  of  the  party,  that  it  becomes  intolerant  towards  all 
other  parties,  and  treats  them  with  more  or  less  of  active,  and  sometimes 
not  very  scrupulous,  hostility.  Thucydides  has  admirably  portrayed  its 
features  in  speaking  of  the  political  parties  of  his  day.  He  jsays  that  no 
assurances  or  pledges  of  either  party  could  gain  credit  with  the  other ; 
the  most  reasonable  proposals  coming  from  an  opponent  were  received 
not  with  candour,  but  with  suspicion  ;  all  recommendations  of  moderate 
measures  was  reckoned  a  mark  either  of  cowardice  or  insincerity ;  he 
only  was  accounted  a  safe  man  whose  violence  was  blind  and  boundless ; 
and  those  who  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course  were  spared  by 
neither  side. 

This  is  what  happens  when  party-spirit  of  the  right  sort  has  passed 
into  that  other  party-spirit,  which  tore  asunder  the  infant  Church  of 
Corinth,  and  which,  in  our  own  days,  has  moved  the  scorn  of  the  world, 
and  has  disgraced  the  name  of  Christian.  This  is  the  party-spirit 
which  has  freely  hurled  opprobrious  epithets  on  brother  Churchmen  who 
differ  in  opinion  and  pursue  different  methods  of  work.  The  men  of 
one  party  have  been  held  up  to  contempt  as  Romanizers,  Ritualists,  or 
Sacerdotalists  \  whilst  the  men  of  the  opposite  party  are  called  Calvinists, 
un-Catholic  Protestants,  and  serai- Dissenters.  This  is  the  party-spirit 
which  has  actually  prevailed  to  put  two  or  three  clergymen  in  prison, 
not  for  any  crime  or  moral  offence,  but,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  really  for 
their  opinions.  This  is  the  party-spirit  which  has  prosecuted  an  eminent 
Bishop,  almost  as  though  he  were  a  malefactor;  and  which  did 
not  hesitate  to  commit  the  shocking  sacrilege  of  abstracting  one  of 
the  elements  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  in  order  to  furnish 
evidence  in  a  law  court.  This  is  the  party-spirit  which  is  kept  alive 
by  party  societies  like  the  Church  Association  and  the  English  Church 
Union — both  of  which  societies  might  be  dissolved  and  forgotten 
to-morrow,  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  party-spirit 
which  has  its  newspaper  organs,  wherein  a  free  rein  has  so  often  been 
given  to  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  misrepresentation  and  hatred. 
This  is  the  party-spirit  which  has  striven,  happily  without  effect,  to  thrust 
out  of  the  Church  each  of  three  great  schools  of  thought  in  turn.  This 
is  the  party-spirit  which  is  a  bitter  satire  upon  the  Saviour's  command  to 
His  disciples  to  love  one  another,  and  which  has  made  the  "odium 
theologicum"  to  be  the  just  reproach  and  the  abiding  shame  of  the 
Church. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  sort  of  party-spirit  upon  the  religious 
life  of  the  Church  ?  It  has  struck  at  the  root  of  the  chiefest,  and  most 
beautiful,  and  most  Christ-like  of  Christian  graces — charity.  It  has 
made  the  men  who  ought  to  have  loved  one  another  as  children  of  the 
same  Father,  and  redeemed  by  the  same  Saviour,  bitter  and  censorious, 
hostile  and  unkind,  unfair  and  untrue  one  toward  another.  It  has  made 
the  man  who  calls  himself  a  Catholic  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the 
man  who  calls  himself  a  Protestant,  in  strange  forgetfulness  that  as 
Anglican  Churchmen  both  are  of  necessity  Catholics,  and  both  of 
necessity  Protestants.  It  has  sometimes  made  men  pay  more  heed  to 
the  fuglemen  of  their  party  than  to  their  spiritual  fathers.  It  has 
sometimes  made  men  accept  their  theology  firom  T?u  Rock  or  The 
Church  Times ^  rather  than  from  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book.    It  has  even 
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made  the  great  Sacrament  of  love  to  be  the  battlefield  of  angry  and 
furious  disputants.  And  the  result  has  been  sore  damage  to  the 
religious  life  of  the  Church.  Love,  meekness,  gentleness,  forbearance, 
and  kindness  have  given  way  to  anger  and  strife,  and  intolerance  and 
unchahtableness.  And  men  of  different  parties,  bearing  the  name  of 
Christy  and  truly  loving  Him,  have  shown  but  little  of  His  spirit  of  love 
and  gentleness. 

Thank  God  that  this  evil  party-spirit  no  longer  prevails  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  among  us.  We  have  become  tired  of  it ;  we  have 
become  ashamed  of  it;  we  are  getting  rid  of  it.  High  Churchmen, 
Low  Churchmen,  Broad  Churchmen,  still  hold  their  distinctive  views  of 
the  truth ;  but  we  are  all  coming  to  see  that  those  who  differ  from  us 
need  not  love  their  Lord  the  less,  or  serve  Him  with  scantier  service, 
because  they  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  all  learning  to  think  much  less  of 
our  party  and  to  love  much  more  our  Saviour  and  our  Church.  And  the 
result  is  that  the  religious  life  of  the  Church  is  gradually  rising  to  a 
higher  level,  being  penetrated  more  and  more  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Christ.  And  with  the  elevation  of  that  religious  life  will  inevitably  come 
increased  power  and  vigour  and  success  in  fighting  the  great  battle  of 
good  against  evil,  of  the  Prince  of  Light  against  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 
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The  limits  of  our  subject  have  been  distinctly  and  wisely  defined.  We 
have  to  deal  with  the  influence  on  the  life  of  the  Church,  not  of  parties, 
but  of  party-spirit.  There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  two. 
Many  things  combine  to  make  uniformity  of  religious  thought  impossible 
among  us.  The  infinite  nature  of  God's  truth  ;  the  progressive  appre- 
hension by  men  of  the  full  meaning  of  old  truths  and  the  gradual 
appropriation  of  new  ones  ;  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge,  which 
make  different  aspects  of  one  truth  look  like  contradictions;  the 
differences  among  men,  which  are  the  outcome  of  character,  or  of 
bringing  up,  or  of  circumstances ;  the  conditions  under  which  we 
English  Churc'hmen  live,  whereby  private  judgment  is  not  crushed,  only 
instructed  and  guided,  and  independence  of  thought  is  not  counted  a 
sin,  nor  trampled  upon  by  an  imperious  tyranny.  All  these  help  to  the 
formation  among  us  of  parties  or  schools  of  thought. 

Indeed,  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  owing  to  some  or  all  of 
these  causes,  parties  have  found  a  place  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
How  slowly  the  full  meaning  of  the  principle  of  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  was  laid  hold  of,  not  only  by  the  Church  at  large,  but  by  the 
Apostle  S.  Peter.  How  eloquently  parties  for  and  against  fuller 
liberty,  in  which  even  Apostles  took  part,  told  not  only  of  the  many- 
sidedness  of  God's  truth,  but  also  the  finiteness  of  human  understanding. 
How  quickly  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  with  its  freer  atmosphere  of 
unshackled  and  independent  thought,  parties  sprang  up  which,  by  the 
virulence  of  party-spirit,  brought  upon  themselves  the  Stern  rebuke  of 
the  Apostle  who  had  founded  the  Church  there.  How  plainly,  as 
Bishop  Lightfoot  points  out,  the  last  notice  of  the  Church  at  Rome  in 
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the  Apostolic  writings  seems  to  point  to  two  communities  or  two 
sections  of  one  community — the  Judaizing  party  and  a  more  liberal  and 
catholic  party,  amalgamated  at  kst  by  the  influence  of  Clement,  who, 
says  the  same  writer,  belonging  to  no  party,  seemed  to  belong  to  all. 
If  then  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  even  in  Apostolic  times, 
there  were  parties  among  Christians,  can  we  wonder  that  it  has 
continued  so  ever  since,  and  that  still  to-day  they  are  to  be  found 
among  ourselves  ? 

How  then  shall  we  regard  them?  There  are  those  who  talk  and 
write  as  if  not  only  schools  of  thought  but  even  schisms  were  to  be,  if 
not  commended,  at  any  rate  condoned,  because  of  the  good  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  them.  But  nothing  can  make  .wrong  right, 
or  the  imperfect  sufficient.  True,  God  can,  has  again  and  again  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  brought  good  out  of  what  was  faulty.  He  has 
made  the  shortcomings  of  men  to  glorify  Him,  even  as  He  has  over- 
ruled the  sin  of  schism  to  the  working  out  of  His  eternal  purposes.  But, 
after  all  has  been  said,  the  existence  of  parties  in  our  midst  should 
make  and  keep  us  humble.  They  are  witnesses  of  human  limitation, 
preachers  of  human  imperfection,  reminders  of  human  weakness. 
They  are  the  spots  and  wrinkles  in  the  Bride  of  Christ,  bidding  us  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  **  shall  present  His 
Church  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  holy  and  without  blemish.** 
Glory  or  boast  of  party  !  As  well  the  man  pride  himself  on  his  physical 
deformity,  or  the  woman  in  the  marks  that  disfigure'  her  beauty.  No  ; 
instead  of  being  content  with  such  a  state  of  things,  or  priding  ourselves 
upon  it,  as  did  the  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church  of  old,  it  surely 
becomes  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  try  and  counteract  the  disin- 
tegrating tendency  of  parties,  to  keep  schools  of  thought  in  check,  to 
hedge  them  in  so  that  they  shall  not  break  forth  unrestrained,  marring 
the  oneness  of  the  faith  they  should  combine  to  set  forth. 

But  this  is  just  what  party-spirit  will  not  let  men  do.  Instead  of 
minimizing  what  is  f&ulty,  it  accentuates  the  limitations,  it  emphasizes 
the  differences,  it  exaggerates  the  divergences  of  thought,  it  fills  with 
pride  instead  of  humility,  it  makes  each  think  that  the  party  to  which 
he  belongs  has  a  monopoly  of  the  truth.  It  obscures  the  magnitude  as 
well  as  the  many-sidedness  of  divine  truth,  so  that  under  its  blinding 
influence  men  are  unable  to  perceive  that  what  seem  to  be  errors  are 
often  in  reality  other  sides  of  that  truth  which  is  always  vaster  than  any 
party  conception  of  it.  True,  there  are  some  who  talk  as  if  party-spirit 
and  enthusiasm  were,  if  not  identical,  at  any  rate  inseparable.  The 
man  who  stands  aloof  from  party  organizations,  and  is  unmoved  by 
party  feeling,  is  spoken  of  slightingly  as  a  '*  moderate "  man,  and 
"  moderation "  has  come  to  be  with  not  a  few  only  a  synonym  for 
indifference.  But  have  we  not  a  right  to  ask  such  accusers  of  their 
brethren,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  enthusiasm  ? "  Do  you  mean 
enthusiasm  for  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake  ?  the  desire  to  know  more, 
the  reaching  forward  to  a  fuller  grasp  of  what  God  has  revealed  to  men? 
or  do  you  mean  zeal  for  party,  enthusiasm  for  the  increased  influence  of 
party  truth,  jealousy  of  the  growth  of  rival  parties  ?  Nay,  is  not  such 
an  enthusiasm  as  this  wanting  in  the  primary  elements  which  belong  to 
true  enthusiasm  ?  Does  it  not  lack  all  that  can  make  it  divine  and  true 
to  its  name?     Does  it  not  come  under  the  ban  of  the  Apostle, 
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^'  Whereas  there  is  among  you  jealousy  and  strife,  are  ye  not  carnal  and 
walk  after  the  manner  of  men  ?  " 

For  what  is  party- spirit  ?  Let  me  answer  in  definitions  laid  down  by 
men  belonging  to  different  parties  in  the  Church.  ''  He  who  would 
desire/'  writes  Archbishop  Whately,  "  to  have  an  accurate  description 
of  party-spirit  need  only  go  through  S.  Paul's  description  of  charity, 
reversing  every  point  in  the  detail."  Frederick  William  Robertson, 
speaking  of  the  parties  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  says  "  That  the  guilt 
of  these  partizans  did  not  lie  in  holding  views  differing  from  each  other. 
It  was  not  so  much  m  saying  '  this  is  the  truth '  as  it  was  in  saying  '  this 
is  not  the  truth/  "  Archbishop  Magee  describes  party-spirit  "  as  the 
evil  spirit  which  gathers  men  in  separate  and  hostile  bands,  each  round 
its  own  miserable  banner,  on  which  some  wretched  party  device  replaces 
the  one  sign  which  lifted  up  should  draw  all  together — the  spirit  which 
leads  men  to  substitute  their  shibboleths  for  the  creeds  of  the  Church, 
their  leaders  for  the  Church's  Head,  their  party  sympathies  and  attach- 
ments for  the  communion  of  saints." 

Do  you  ask  whence  party-spirit  comes  ?  The  answer  is  not  hard  to 
find.  Party-spirit  is  the  offspring  of  pride.  It  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  poor  in  spirit,  to  whom  our  Lord  promises  the  first  beatitude 
of  His  kingdom,  for  those  in  whom  party-spirit  lives  and  reigns  are 
"  men  in  high  conceit  with  themselves."  Many,  therefore,  are  the  evils 
which  follow  in  its  train.  Party-spirit  is  the  foe  of  charity ;  it  is  "  the 
death  of  love,"  dividing  those  who  should  be  one  in  Christ.  It  takes 
men  from  active  work.  Party  questions  are  more  exciting,  more 
absorbing,  and  men  are  so  busy  shouting  their  party  shibboleths  that 
the  cries  of  the  dying  are  drowned.  Spiritual  tone  is  lowered  by  it. 
The  defence  of  the  truth  is  more  thought  of  than  the  truth  itself. 
Controversy  interests  more  than  doctrine.  The  soul  is  hindered  by  the 
armour  in  which  it  fights.  Truth  is  narrowed  and  contracted  by  party- 
spirit  till  men  come  to  believe  that  it  is  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  their 
limited  perception,  and  the  proportion  of  the  faith  is  destroyed.  Party 
spirit  is  the  parent  of  inconsistency  in  the  lives  of  good  men,  and  the 
call  of  party  is  sometimes  stronger  than  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

Are  not  these  things  so?  Is  this  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
character  and  tendency  of  party-spirit  ?  What  says  the  history  of  our 
own  Church  ?  Parties  exist  among  us ;  we  must  expect  it  to  be  so. 
Comprehensiveness  must  be  on  earth  the  characteristic  of  a  Church 
calling  itself  National,  and  yet  claiming  to  be  Catholic.  There  are  but 
two  possible  alternative  conditions  for  a  Church  here  on  earth. 

On  the  one  hand  a  Church  may  be  dominated  by  a  hard  and  fast 
uniformity — a  peremptory  crushing  out  of  all  difference  of  opinion ; 
an  unbending  cast  iron  agreement ;  a  silencing  every  divergence  of 
expression;  a  repression  of  all  individuality  of  thought.  We  have 
the  visible  embodiment  of  such  a  system  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
to-day.  Ever  apd  anon  some  utterance  breaks  forth  of  a  thought 
that  will  no  longer  be  restrained.  Sometimes  independent  thinkers,  for 
there  are  always  such  to  be  found  in  the  closest  system,  will  protest 
against  a  novel  dogma,  criticize  a  papal  letter  or  an  episcopal  act,  or 
<lare  to  prove  and  maintain  the  validity  of  orders  other  than  Roman, 
but  the  utterance  is  short-lived,  the  difference  of  opinion  is  hushed,  and 
46 
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once  again  the  stillness  of  a  rigid  uniformity  reigns  around,  which  some 
call  peace  and  unity,  but  which  to  others  seems  like  the  silence  of  the 
grave. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Church  may  be  characterized  by  a  diversity  in 
unity,  by  a  divergence  of  thought  based  upon  the  immovable  ground  of 
Divine  Truth,  one  foundation  but  the  edifice  built  upon  it  marked  by 
variety  of  architecture ;  like  one  of  our  cathedrals,  its  foundations  laid  in 
the  distant  past,  its  cruciform  plan  the  work  of  the  architect  whose  master 
mind  originated  the  design,  but  the  building  carried  on  through  different 
ages,  by  different  minds,  in  different  styles,  each  seen  in  its  distinctness, 
yet  all  welded  together  and  making  one  grand  harmonious  whole. 

It  is  so  with  our  Church  to-day.  The  Word  of  God,  as  interpreted 
by  the  creeds  of  an  undivided  Christendom,  the  foundations  on  which 
she  stands,  continuing  stedfastly  in  the  Apostles'  teaching  and  fellow- 
ship, in  sacramental  life  and  common  worship,  and  yet  with  her  parties 
or  schools  of  thought;  for,  as  in  all  God's  creation,  no  dead  level  of 
uniformity  is  hers,  but  that  variety  which  belongs  to  all  living  unity. 
By  some,  indeed,  this  diversity  has  been  regarded  as  a  fatal  blot  which 
disproves  her  claim  to  catholicity,  and,  allured  by  the  glamour  of 
external  uniformity,  they  have  been  led  into  the  sin  of  schism.  But 
uniformity  is  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  dumb  acquiescence  and 
silenced  reason,  and  there  are  clear  signs  to  observant  minds  that  no 
uniformity  can  crush  out  variety  of  thought,  and  that  silence  of 
expression  does  not  necessarily  mean  unanimity  of  opinion. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  allowing  these  schools  of  thought  room  within 
her  borders,  the  Church  of  England  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  repeated 
the  mistakes  of  the  history  of  the  past,  and  by  the  arbitrary  trampling 
down  of  all  independent  thinking  had  forced  parties  to  become  schisms, 
would  it  have  been  better,  think  you,  for  our  Church  and  country, 
better  for  the  cause  and  development  of  God's  truth  ?  Nay,  who  of  us 
reading  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present  would  wish  that  any  one  of 
these  schools  of  thought  had  never  seen  the  light  ?  The  Low  Church, 
with  its  revival  of  personal  religion,  its  accentuation  of  the  direct 
relation  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  his  God.  The  High  Church, 
with  its  teaching  of  the  visible  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  Who  is  its 
head  ;  of  the  value  of  corporate  Church  life ;  of  the  necessity  of  the  two 
great  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ,  the  God  given  means  for  the 
implanting  and  sustenance  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  Broad  Church, 
with  its  proclamation  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  man  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  its  insistence  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not 
a  kingdom  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  placed  in  the  world  to  restore 
and  purify  it ;  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  profitable  for  all  men,  under 
all  circumstances,  in  all  the  concerns  of  life.  Which  of  these  parties 
could  we  spare  ?  Which  aspect  of  truth  as  taught  by  them  could  we 
afford  to  part  with  ? 

The  question  then  for  us  is  how  the  influence  of  these  schools 
of  thought  may  be  best  utilized  for  the  higher  glory  of  God,  the 
greater  happiness  of  man,  the  wider  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
the  more  complete  knowledge  of  divine  truth  ?  It  has  not  always 
been  so.  Suspicion,  rivalry,  antagonism,  have  too  often  marked  tibe 
course  of  parties  in  the  Church.  Party-spirit  has  created  discord 
where  there  ought  to  have  been  harmony,  and  carried  away  by  its  force 
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each  party  has  claimed  for  itself  that  it  possessed  the  truth  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  Happily  this  state  of  things,  except  with  a  very 
few,  has  passed  away,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize  it  now. 
Indeed,  to  some  younger  persons  among  us  such'  a  statement  may 
seem  to  be  exaggerated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  go  back  to  the  time  when, 
as  a  speaker  in  the  Church  Congress  of  1877  reminded  his  hearers,  the 
divergence  of  opinion  between  those  saintly  men,  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey 
and  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  was  so  intense  that  the  former  said  in 
despair — **  We  do  not  believe  in  the  same  God."  Or  when  a  well 
known  Low  Church  dean  wrote  in  the  Times^  at  an  eventful  crisis  in  the 
history  of  this  diocese,  comparing  two  godly  representatives  of  High  and 
Broad  to  two  lepers,  the  latter,  as  he  said,  so  evidently  a  total  leper  that 
men  instinctively  avoided  him,  and  he  ceased  to  be  dangerous ;  the 
other,  Dr.  Pusey,  the  partial  lepef,  less  deeply  tainted,  but  on  that  very 
account  more  dangerous,  because  less  likely  to  terrify  people  from  coming 
near  him.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  it  seems  like  a  bad  dream,  that  only  a 
few  years  back,  a  so-called  Church  Society  was  formed,  having  for  a  time 
the  avowed  support  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  one  party  in  the  Church, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  law-suits  on  matters  of  ritual  and  doctrine 
against  those  belonging  to  other  parties  ;  hard  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  time  when  a  Church  Congress  was  looked  forward  to  by  many  with 
considerable  uneasiness,  and  marked  by  much  impatience  on  the  part  of 
both  hearers  and  speakers,  and  that  not  a  few  good  men  refused  to  take 
part  in  Church  Congresses  because  men  of  other  parties  were  selected  as 
readers  and  speakers ;  hard  to  go  back  to  the  day  when  the  pet  theme 
of  many  sermons  was  the  denunciation  of  other  parties  in  the  Church, 
and  preachers  by  condemning  them  from  the  pulpit  advertised  books 
written  by  men  belonging  to  other  schools  of  thought. 

Thank  God,  a  wonderful  change  has  come  over  English  Churchmen. 
Many  things  have  combined  to  bring  this  about.  Assaults  on  the 
common  faith  have  drawn  the  faithful  nearer  to  one  another,  and, 
as  the  foe  has  assailed,  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  have  learned  that 
one  wall  girds  them  all,  one  citadel  unites  them.  Church  organiza- 
tion has  been  built  up  little  by  little.  The  diocese  has  come  to 
l>e  regarded  as  the  unit,  instead  of  the  parish  or  the  party.  Bishops 
have  taken  their  rightful  places  as  the  fathers  in  God  of  all  of  every 
party,  tolerant  to  all,  working  with  all,  strengthening  the  hands  of 
each  honest  labourer  in  God's  vineyard ;  each  bishop  a  centre  of  unity 
gathering  up  in  himself  all  party  work  and  interests.  The  restoration 
of  Convocation  to  something  of  its  rightful  place  and  authority ;  Synods, 
Conferences,  Ruridecanal  Chapters,  united  parochial  missions,  days  of 
intercession,  not  for  a  particular  society,  but  for  the  work  done  by  many 
societies  of  different  party  colour;  the  Houses  of  Laymen ;  the  healthy 
influence  of  these  Church  Congresses,  at  which  good  but  not  necessarily 
wise  people  used  to  shake  their  heads ;  the  improved  tone,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  of  religious  newspapers ;  and,  may  we  not  say  it  with 
special  emphasis,  here  in  the  West  of  England,  the  great  and  sober 
judgment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  from  first  to  last 
no  party-spirit  finds  a  place ;  these,  I  say,  and  many  other  causes  are 
combining  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of  party,  and  to  make  the  English 
Church  realize  more  and  more  "  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 
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How  can  we  perpetuate  this  altered  state  of  things  ?  How  can  we 
make  this  divergence  of  thought  work  together  for  the  best  good  of 
humanity  ?  How  can  we  prevent  the  carnal  spirit  of  party  jealousy  and 
envy  regaining  its  power  over  us  ?  Not  by  obliteration  of  party — that 
cannot  be  until  the  truth  is  apprehended  by  men  in  all  its  perfection  and 
the  limitations  of  man's  spiritual  perception  are  removed ;  but  by  casting 
out  the  demon  of  party-spirit,  which  is  the  destroyer  of  true  unity. 
Not  by  the  breaking  up  of  all  party  societies :  it  is  natural  for  men  of 
like  mind  to  be  drawn  closely  together,  and  differences  of  thought  will 
find  their  healthy  expression  in  differences  of  operation;  but  by  realizing 
that  as  the  one  truth  has  many  sides,  so  different  modes  of  promulgating 
it,  instead  of  being  antagonistic  or  mutually  destructive,  together  work 
out  God's  great  purpose  for  man  ;  by  friendly  deliberation  and  brotherly 
co-operation  for  the  common  weal,  each  society  careful  in  no  way  to 
hinder  the  usefulness  of  the  rest,  avoiding  an3rthing  which  looks  like  an 
assertion  of  superiority,  or  has  the  appearance  of  party  cojnparison. 
Not  by  impatiently  expecting  or  claiming  for  a  party  a  complete  grasp 
of  the  truth ;  but  by  remembering  we  are  children  in  God's  school,  only 
learners,  humble  because  we  know  so  little,  bearing  in  mind  that  party 
knowledge  is  only  another  name  for  part  knowledge.  Not  by  mistaking 
haziness  of  belief  for  toleration ;  but  by  striving  after  that  firm  grasp  of 
truth  which,  just  because  it  is  strong,  can  afford  to  be  tolerant  of  others. 
Not  by  excommunicating,  at  our  own  self-constituted  infallible  party 
tribunal,  the  parties  to  which  we  do  not  belong ;  but  by  realizing  that 
each  is  '*  an  integral  essential  part  of  the  'whole,"  and  indispensable  for 
the  development  of  the  truth  in  its  fulness.  Not  by  attacking  the  tenets 
of  others ;  but  by  recognizing  that  God  reveals  to  others  sides  of  truth 
which  are  hidden  from  us,  understanding  how  bad  a  thing  it  would  be 
for  the  cause  of  truth  if  in  this  imperfect  stage  of  knowledge  all  were  to 
think  exactly  alike. 

Not  by  the  appropriation  of  names  to  distinguish  and  divide  us 
from  our  brethren  in  Christ,  as  though  the  Evangelical  could  not  be 
Catholic,  nor  the  Catholic  Protestant ;  but,  admitting  that,  whatever 
party  we  belong  to,  we  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  all  of  these.  Protestant 
because  pledged  by  our  baptism  to  war  with  all  that  is  not  true ;  Evan- 
gelical because  knowing  no  other  Gospel  save  that  preached  by  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles ;  Catholic,  or  we  are  not  a  Church  but  a  sect. 
Not  by  magnifying  trifles,  or  mistaking  the  material  for  the  spiritual,  the 
outward  for  the  inward,  accessories  for  principles  Not  by  chaining  a 
doctrine  to  a  posture,  or  by  measuring  the  reality  of  worship  by  the 
elaborateness  or  simplicity  of  the  ritual;  but  by  endeavouring  to 
maintain,  and,  oh,  how  difficult  it  is,  the  true  proportion  of  things — 
"  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas^  in  omnibus  caritas^^  Not  by 
coining  shibboleths,  or  disputing  about  words  whose  real  meaning  is  often 
misunderstood.  Not  by  setting  up  party  banners,  or  using  terms 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  are  true  to  the  spirit  of,  the  Prayer- 
book,  but  striving  to  the  utmost  to  be  faithful  to  the  Church  to  which  we 
belong,  true  and  loyal  to  her  teaching  and  formularies  ;  careful,  over- 
careful  if  you  will,  lest  by  the  exhibition  of  party-spirit  we  make  our 
brother,  weak  or  strong,  to  stumble. 

Above  all,  not  by  making  feelings  or  opinions,  or  even  doctrines,  the 
all  in  all  of  our  rdigion,  but  by  remembering  that  the  living  Christ  is 
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the  only  centre  of  Church  life  and  unity,  and  that  the  closer  we  live  to 
Him  the  nearer  we  are  drawn  to  one  another,  believing  that  lines  of 
thought  which  seem  to  us  widely  divergent  may,  if  traced  back,  be 
found  to  meet  in  Him ;  content  to  wait  and  work  and  pray  ^'  till  we 
attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  unto  a  full  grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ,*' 

(2)  How  Best  Promoted  in  Ordinary  Life. 

The  Ven.  W.  M.  Sinclair,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  London, 

and  Canon  of  S.  Paul's. 

When  the  disciple  of  Christ  has  realized  that  he  is  indeed  ideally  a 
member  of  His  Divine  Master,  has  been  translated  into  a  new  atmos- 
phere, and  that  his  whole  life  has  become  related  to  a  new  society,  he 
hopes  at  first  that  the  truth  that  all  things  are  become  new  will  be  easily 
made  the  dominant  and  effective  factor  of  his  whole  existence. 
As  time  goes  on,  and  he  finds  himself  necessarily  mixing  in  the  same 
social  surroundings  as  before,  influenced  by  the  same  bodily  wants  and 
conditions,  passing  his  days  with  the  same  friends,  reading  the  same 
newspapers,  immersed  in  the  same  literature,  sharing  in  the  same  recrea- 
tions, taking  his  part  in  the  same  worldly  organizations,  recognizing  the 
same  duties  as  a  citizen,  with  the  same  intellectual  and  aesthetic  tastes, 
listening  to  the  same  light  and  cheerful  conversation,  and  moving  about 
amongst  numberless  pleasant  and  respectable  people  who  cannot  be 
credited  with  any  consciousness  of  the  obligations  and  privileges  of  a 
regenerate  life,  there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  to  yield  to  the  immediate 
pressure  of  the  influences  that  are  tangible,  immediate,  and  earthly, 
and  to  reckon  the  spiritual  realities  as  remote,  or  at  best  only  to  be 
vividly  felt  on  intermittent  occasions.  The  religious  life  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  liable  to  be  overlaid  by  the  continual  pressure  of  ordinary 
life.  The  circumstances  of  ordinary  life  ought,  of  course,  all  to  be  trans- 
formed by  the  facts  of  the  inner  life,  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God ;  but  we  find  that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

There  are,  for  example,  ministers  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  who 
are  worldly,  who  are  perhaps  anxious  about  promotion,  or  eager  for 
earthly  honours,  or  who  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  amuse- 
ments or  secular  pursuits,  or  who  are  inconsistent  and  even  faulty  in 
their  conduct  There  are  laymen  who  think  that  any  thought  or  con- 
versation about  the  religious  life  is  all  very  well  for  Sunday,  hut  that 
unless  it  is  banished  on  the  other  six  days  of  the  week  it  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  prerogatives.  And  indeed  we  have  to  renoember  that 
almost  all  worldly  and  fashionable  men  and  women,  almost  all  persons 
of  evil  life  or  unbecoming  conduct  in  all  classes  of  society  are  nominally 
Christians.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther  than  that  thought  in  order 
to  remember  how  glaring  is  the  contrast  in  the  majority  of  cases 
between  the  Christian  ideal  and  the  common  experience.  And  we  have 
only  to  look  into  our  own  hearts  and  measure  faithfully  our  own  con- 
duct in  order  to  prove  the  interest  which  we  ourselves  personally  have 
in  this  consideration. 

How  can  we  safely  move  as  our  Lord  wishes  us  "in  the  world," 
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and  yet  be  "  kept  from  the  evil  ?  "  It  can  only  be  by  earnestly  and  prayer- 
fully bending  ourselves  to  realize  more  fully  and  unremittingly  His 
Divine  Presence.  "  Abide  in  Me/*  said  our  Lord,  "and  I  in  you.  As 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no 
more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Me.  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the 
branches.  He  that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit :  for  without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing."  This  is  the  most 
precious  and  fertile  truth  of  the  Christian  life  when  once  faith  has 
become  operative.  We  cannot  suppose  that  this  is  thoroughly  and  intelli- 
gently grasped  by  all  Christians.  Our  Lord  is  far  more  to  us  than  the 
object  of  our  allegiance,  or  the  pivot  of  our  faith.  He  is  more  than  a 
Divine  character  for  our  imitation,  or  a  Master  Whom  we  have  to  serve. 
He  is  more  even  than  the  revelation  of  God,  and  the  keystone  of  the 
system  of  doctrine  on  which  we  rest.  He  is  a  living  Presence  in  our 
hearts,  Who  can  be  there  continuously  and  without  interruption  from 
the  present  moment  to  the  very  latest  breath  of  our  lives.  We  can  know 
Him  as  dwelling  within  us  in  all  the  fulness  and  detail  of  His  character 
of  love  and  sympathy,  and  wisdom  and  graciousness,  which  shines  forth 
on  every  page  of  His  Divine  Gospels.  "  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will 
keep  My  words :  and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will  cbme  unto 
him,  and  make  Our  abode  with  him."  This  is  no  mere  rhetorical  phrase 
or  poetical  ornament.  It  expresses  the  deepest  secret  of  our  spiritual 
life.  We  are  privileged  to  speak  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  us,  the 
hope  of  glory.  S.  Paul  travailed  again  with  his  converts  untO  Christ 
was  completely  formed  in  them.  To  our  beloved  Saviour,  as  we  know 
Him  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists,  we  can  take  every  thought,  every 
idea,  every  choice  of  action,  every  suggestion,  every  friendship,  every 
acquaintance,  every  amusement  and  pleasure,  every  difficulty  and  hesita- 
tion, and  ask  Him  what  He  thinks  of  it.  And  the  answer  will  not  be 
merely  an  analogy,  supplied  by  our  reasoning  faculties  from  our  under- 
standing of  His  ways  and  lessons.  It  will  be  more  than  a  direction  of 
our  conscience  enlightened  by  the  recollection  of  His  teaching.  It  will 
be  direct  from  Himself  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  of  our  faith  and 
the  sincerity  of  our  prayers.  We  can  never  in  this  life  fully  explore  ^  what 
is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  to  usward  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  His  mighty  power,  which  He  wrought  in 
Christ,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  set.  Him  at  His  own 

right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places and  gave  Him  to  be  the  head 

over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him 
that  filleth  all  in  all."  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless :  I  will  come 
unto  you."  '^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  We  are  already  **  risen  with  Christ."  In  Him  we  are  already 
'^raised  up  together,  and  made  to  sit  in  the  heavenly  places." 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  vital  and  essential  truth  is,  that  besides 
being  to  us  all  that  He  is  in  other  ways,  our  lx>rd  is  our  own  familiar 
friend,  with  Whom  we  can  converse  and  take  sweet  counsel.  "  Ye  are 
My  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.  Henceforth,  I  call 
you  not  servants ;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth : 
but  I  have  called  you  friends."  "  Whosoever  will  do  the  will  of  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  My  brother  and  sister  and 
mother."  At  any  moment  we  can  look  up  to  this  adorable  and  Divine 
being  as  revealed  in  the  Gospels,  and  ask  Him  His  advice,  His  help. 
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His  guidance.  We  have  not  to  entreat  Him  to  condescend.  He  is 
here,  with  us,  our  Brother,  our  nearest  and  dearest  and  truest.  '*  Him 
that  Cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out."  *'  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  in  My  Name  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son." 

Ordinary  life  consists  of  the  general  outlines  on  which  our  scheme  of 
existence  is  framed,  and  the  daily  details  of  which  it  is  made  up.  First, 
with  regard  to  general  outlines,  we  cannot  all  choose  our  professions 
and  employments.  For  many  of  us  the  choice  seems  fixed  by  circum- 
stances. Nor  can  all  professions  and  employments  be  considered  ideal. 
From  the  Christian  point  of  view,  the  calling  of  the  healer,  and  the 
calling  of  the  minister  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  would  be  the  highest ; 
in  many  callings  there  is  much  of  the  earth  inseparably  associated. 
But  all  callings  alike,  that  are  not  immoral,  can  be  consecrated.  There  is 
no  employment  so  humble  or  so  repulsive  that  cannot  be  used  as  a  means 
of  grace.  Our  Lord  Himself  was  engaged  for  many  years  m  one  of  the 
humblest  of  occupations ;  and  there  must  have  been  much  of  discomfort, 
roughness,  and  unpleasantness  in  His  wandering  life.  We  have  all  of 
us  to  accept  much  as  it  comes ;  and  to  see  that  our  consciences 
undertake  nothing  in  which  He  could  not  share.  In  all  our  concerns 
He  must  be  our  partner.  If  we  are  constantly  alive  to  our  responsi- 
bilities in  our  relations  as  employers  or  employed,  and  in  all  the  various 
aspects  of  our  ways  of  business,  they  cannot  but  be  helps  to  our 
religious  life.  In  any  case  they  must  be  tests  of  our  spiritual  reality. 
If  a  man  is  inclined  to  extract  every  advantage  he  can  out  of  his 
commercial  enterprise,  without  considering  the  interests  of  those  who 
work  for  his  advantage,  but  treating  them  as  mere  inanimate  pawns  on  a 
chess-board,  he  cannot  flatter  himself  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  with 
him  in  such  an  estimate  of  his  position.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
justice,  pity,  tenderness,  and  love  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  be 
admitted  as  the  dominant  factor  of  business  relations,  then  each 
incident  of  the  most  common-place  and  unspiritual  transactions  becomes 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  self- discipline,  virtue,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  ideal. 

The  other  part  of  ordinary  life  consists  of  the  details  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Here,  we  think  of  such  departments  as  home,  conversation, 
society,  and  recreation.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  human  beings 
while  in  the  world  to  be  unceasingly  conscious  of  the  Divine  element  in 
their  lives.  Such  an  attempt  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  human  brain,  limited  as  it  is  by  physical  conditions, 
and  by  inherent  imperfection  and  feebleness.  The  attempt  *'  to  tune 
ourselves  too  high  "  must  necessarily  tend  to  the  cracking  of  the  strings. 
But  each  day  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  quiet  unconscious 
sense  of  fixed  principles  and  a  definite  order.  The  life  as  a  whole 
consists  of  the  separate  days  as  units ;  as  one  day,  so  the  year ;  as  the 
year,  so  the  aggregate.  There  will,  of  course,  at  the  beginning  be  the 
private  dedication  of  ourselves  afresh  to  God,  and  the  earnest  entreaty 
for  the  continued  counsel  and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Then  there  will  be  the  assembly  of  the  whole  family  for  worship, 
meditation,  and  instruction.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  house- 
hold can  consider  itself  Christian  without  such  a  wholesome  and  invalua- 
ble custom.    Such  a  state  of  things  as  is  revealed  in  a  recent  powerful 
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novel  on  the  life  of  an  English  servant — Esther  Waters — could  hardly 
exist  without  the  protest  of  the  Individual  conscience,  even  of  the  simplest 
and  most  ignorant,  if  family  prayers  were  universal,  simple,  earnest,  and 
graced  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  Scotland  the  habit  may 
be  said  to  be  the  rule  even  in  the  huts  of  the  lowest  peasants.  In 
England  its  restoration  is  far  more  worthy  of  promotion  than  many  an 
enterprise,  ecclesiastical  or  religious,'  that  has  been  pursued  with  ardour 
and  self-sacrifice.  Let  me  urge  on  this  influential  assembly  to  do  their  very 
utmost  to  revive  it  in  every  cottage  where  their  responsibilities  extend. 

Then  there  is  the  daily  reading  of  the  Word  of  God.  Whether  the 
passage  be  long  or  short,  whether  read  in  the  morning  or  evening,  it 
cannot  be  safely  neglected.  Many  persons  have  banded  themselves 
together  into  unions  for  this  purpose,  and  receive  every  year  a  syllabus 
of  selected  passages,  of  no  great  length,  but  of  varied  and  important 
bearing.  Such  associations  may  very  likely  be  of  great  help  in  fixing  a 
habit,  in  supplying  a  guide,  and  in  giving  the  encouragement  of 
sympathy.  At  all  events,  the  spiritual  life  cannot  grow  if  it  is  not 
sustained  by  regular  consultation  of  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

In  other  ways  the  constant  realization  of  tho  presence  of  Christ  will 
drive  away  from  the  home  its  chief  enemies — the  spirits  of  frivolity, 
carelessness,  self-assertion,  self-will,  the  quarrelsome  temper,  and  all  that 
is  unseemly. 

With  regard  to  conversation,  the  consciousness  which  we  have  of  the 
Divine  indwelling  will  be  regulative,  rather  than  exclusive  and  imperious 
in  its  effect.  To  aim  always  at  improving  our  religious  talk  would  be 
artificial ;  the  strain,  even  for  the  best,  would  be  too  great.  **  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  the  heart  is  to  take 
its  full  share  in  the  concerns  of  this  world,  as  well  as  to  ponder  on 
that  which  is  to  come.  Nothing  that  is  human  is  alien  to  the  Christian 
disposition ;  there  is  a  time  to  laugh  and  be  merry,  as  well  as  a  time  to 
be  thoughtful ;  a  time  to  play,  as  well  as  a  time*  to  work ;  a  time  to  love, 
as  well  as  a  time  to  aspire.  What  is  needed,  is  that  nothing  should  be 
said  or  thought  that  is  incongruous  to  the  Christian  ideal;  the  idle 
talking  and  jesting  of  which  S.  Paul  spoke  were  clearly  about  things 
improper  and  unbecoming.  The  spiritual  life  would  be  hindered  by 
gossip,  slander,  censure,  back-biting,  detraction,  exaggeration,  untruth- 
fulness, dissimulation,  crossness,  and  all  forms  of  ill-temper,  and  every- 
thing approaching  to  coarseness  and  vulgarity ;  by  self-restraint  in  all 
these  points  it  would  be  sustained. 

As  to  recreation,  we  all  need  times  of  relaxation.  There  is  nothing 
incongruous  between  sport  and  the  truly  religious  life.  Whatever  is 
really  manly,  is  fitting  and  becoming.  I  have  known  an  earnest  and 
humble-minded  clergyman  read  his  daily  psalms  while  waiting  behind 
the  butt  of  a  grouse  drive.  We  all  of  us  have  our  different  tastes  for 
recreation,  and  they  vary  greatly  according  to  our  circumstances  and 
resources.  What  is  one  man's  meat,  is  another  man's  poison.  We  can 
lay  down  no  rule  for  others,  nor  attempt  to  judge  them.  All  depends 
on  the  temper  in  which  the  relaxation  or  amusement  is  carried  out.  We 
may  remember  that  our  Lord  went  to  a  marriage  feast,  and  that  He  dined 
with  a  Pharisee.  Whatever  is  in  itself  neither  foolish  nor  harmful,  need 
not  be  incongruous  to  His  Spirit.  If  we  condemn  others  in  what  their 
own  conscience  allows,  we  may  be  classing  ourselves  amongst  that  evil 
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genetationt  who,  when  the  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking  saict 
"  Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  winebibber.** 

Lastly,  as  to  society :  how  can  the  spiritual  life  be  promoted  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  the  drawing  room  or  the  workshop?  The  right 
principle  seems  to  be  to  take  it  as  it  comes;  neither  to  seek  it  nor  to 
avoid  it;  to  go  where  your  duty  sends  you,  to  receive  those  who 
naturaUy  come  to  your  house.  Here,  again,  at  each  moment  we  may 
have  with  us  the  Lord  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  We  should  be  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  His  benign  temper,  His  friendly  sympathy  for 
human-kind,  His  scorn  of  lies  and  hatred  of  wrong,  that  wherever  we 
go  His  Divine  Presence  checks  ungodliness  and  folly,  and  purifies  and 
sweetens  the  atmosphere. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  help  received  through  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church,  because  my  subject  was  to  be  that  which  comes  through 
the  right  use  of  ordinary  life.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  are  all  directed  towards  strengthening  in  us 
this  spiritual  faculty  of  being  conscious  of  the  indwelling  presence  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  hearing  the  voice  of  our 
Saviour,  as  the  sheep  hear  the  words  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  of 
following  Him  in  and  out  and  finding  pasture.  It  is  not  once  in  our 
lives  only,  it  is  not  once  every  day,  it  is  at  every  moment  that  we  are  to 
look  to  Him  for  guidance  and  light,  and  obey  His  gracious  invitation : 
'*  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me ;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  My 
yoke  is  easy,  and  My  burden  is  light ! '' 
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"Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.'* 
The  ways  of  the  Church  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace.  Walk  ye  in  them.  I  have  put  these  words  at  the  very  forefront 
of  my  paper,  because  they  exactly  express  the  answer  I  wish  to  give  to 
the  question,  *'  How  is  Religious  Life  in  the  Church  best  promoted  in 
ordinary  life  ?  "  By  "  ordinary  life  "  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
intended  to  understand  the  Churchman's  life  in  his  home,  his  business, 
and  his  recreations,  as  well  as  in  the  multifarious  civil  and  social  duties 
which  fall  to  his  lot  in  daily  life. 

These  are  all  of  God's  appointment,  and  in  one  and  all  the  Church- 
man must  be  guided  by  the  Church's  rules  and  spirit  if  he  would  not  go 
astray.  He  must  never  forget  he  is  a  Churchman.  He  must  never 
water  down  inconvenient  truths.  He  must  never  accept  a  lower 
standard  of  action.  In  an  age  of  compromise  I  plead  for  uncom- 
promising consistency  to  the  principles  of  the  Church. 

Such  virtues  as  obedience,  temperdnce,  self-discipline,  together  with  a 
true  sense  of  brotherhood,  are  amongst  the  most  important  truths  which 
the  Church  is  ever  inculcating,  alike  in  her  oral  teaching  and  in  the  still 
more  eloquent  witness  of  her  services  and  formularies ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  obedient  to  her  orders,  so  far  shall  we  be  able  to  fulfil  our  secular 
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duties  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves — tempered  though  it  be  at  times 
with  a  terrible  sense  of  failure — and  with  benefit  to  others. 

Religious  life  in  the  Church  is  necessarily  a  separated  life.  It  has  its 
own  laws,  its  own  standards,  its  own  privileges,  which  run  counter  in 
many  respects  to  the  world*s  maxims  and  ideas,  and  he  best  promotes  it 
in  ordinary  life  who  allows  no  indulgence  of  self  to  abrogate  its  laws,  no 
compromise  with  the  world  to  lower  its  standards,  no  want  of  faith  or 
self-assurance  to  rob  him  of  its  helps  and  privileges. 

The  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  primitive 
Church  will  show  us  how  intensely  real  this  life  of  separation  from  the 
world  was  to  the  early  Christians.  To  them  it  was  no  exaggeration  to 
speak  of  the  newly  baptized  as  "  dead  in  Christ" — dead,  that  is,  to  the 
world— so  that  from  henceforth  they  were  bound  while  living  in  the 
world  not  to  be  of  the  world.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  Church's 
whole  system  of  religious  life  is  based.  In  baptism  we  are  made 
"  Members  of  Christ."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  in  Confirmation  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  children  to  persevere  in  this  separated  life  just 
when  the  attractions  of  the  world  are  becoming  most  fascinating  and 
dangerous.  By  Absolution  the  penitent,  who  has  wandered  off  into 
the  broad  and  easy  ways  of  the  world,  is  restored  to  the  paths  of  peace ; 
whilst  in  the  Holy  Communion  we  feed  on  Him  who  is  the  Bread  of 
Heaven,  in  order  that  we  may  evermore  dwell  in  Him  and  He  in  us, 
and  so  be  as  separated  from  the  world  as  is  Our  Blessed  Lord  Himself. 

In  an  assembly  of  Churchmen  it  would  be  an  impertinence  on  my 
part  to  elaborate  the  argument.  It  must  be  as  clear  as  daylight  to  one 
and  all  of  us.  How  best  to  promote  this  separated  life  in  ordinary  life  is, 
however,  a  point  on  which  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion,  though 
whether  from  a  Churchman's  point  of  view  there  is  any  room  for  such 
variety  appears  to  me  more  than  doubtful. 

(i)  The  popular  answer  of  the  day  is — I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  put  it 
with  perfect  fairness — that  we  Churchmen  shall  best  promote  religious 
life  by  insisting  on  the  points  on  which  we  agree  with  other  bodies  of 
Christians,  and  by  quickly  passing  over  those  which  divide  us  as  being 
of  littie  importance.  Now  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  exalt  their  own  private 
convictions,  however  strongly  they  may  hold  them,  into  the  dignity  of 
principles  of  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  Saints.  By  all  means 
let  us  be  as  tolerant  as  we  can  of  pious  opinions,  however  much  they 
may  seem  to  us  to  destroy  the  proportion  of  the  faith,  but  do  not  let  us 
take  upon  ourselves  burdens  which  our  fathers  were  not  able  to  bear, 
by  insisting  that  this  or  that  interpretation  of  the  truth  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember 
that  truth  is  God's  and  not  ours,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  hold  it 
back — whether  people  like  it  or  not  we  are  bound  to  teach  the  whole 
truth.  The  points  on  which  we  differ  from  Nonconformists  are  either 
vital  or  not.  If  not  vital,  then  shame  on  Nonconformists,  and  more 
shame  on  Churchmen,  that  for  so  many  years  matters  of  non-vital 
importance  have  kept  us  apart.  If,  for  instance.  Episcopal  Ordination  is 
not  an  essential  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  only  a  matter  of  '*  doing  all 
things  decenUy  and  in  order,'*  then  let  us  clergy  no  longer  insist  on  a 
position  which  is  a  stumbling-block  to  our  brethren,  and  which,  as 
history  proves,  may  be  a  source  of  pride  and  weakness  to  ourselves ;  but 
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if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  grace  of  Order  is  part  of  God's 
revelation,  then  we  are  faithless  to  our  trust  if  we  in  any  way  belittle  or 
explain  it  away. 

(2)  And  as  with  doctrine,  so  with  worship.  The  popular  cry  of  the 
day  is,  You  must  bring  religion  down  to  the  people  if  you  would 
promote  religious  life — you  must  make  religion  popular.  Religion  was 
never  intended  to  be  popular,  and  if  it  is  for  that  reason  and  with  that 
object  you  ask  for  ritualistic  services,  or  Sunday  concerts,  with  an 
occasional  extra  excitement,  such  as  the  newest  abomination  oif  choirs  of 
ladies  clad  in  the  correctest  ecclesiastical  garb  and  a  college  cap,  or  the 
announcement  of  a  list  of  well-known  and  sometimes  notorious  public 
singers,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  take  the  leading  parts  in  the 
anthems,  which,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  are  certainly  not  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God — then  you  are  degrading  and  not  promoting 
religious  life.  The  keynote  of  our  liturgy  is  that  of  sober,  dignified, 
reverential  seriousness.  In  the  main,  its  burden  is  the  acknowledgment 
and  confession  of  sin :  even  in  the  Eucharist,  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  we  all  know  how  abundantly  present  the  element  of 
seriousness  is.  Depart  from  it,  with  the  view  of  popularizing  religion, 
and  you  are  only  preparing  for  yourself  a  certain,  and,  to  my  mind,  a 
well-merited  disappointment. 

(3)  Again,  often  enough  this  spirit  of  compromise  intrudes  into  the 
privacy  of  our  home  life.  We  are  accused  of  making  ourselves  peculiar 
if  we  conscientiously  obey  the  rules  of  the  Church,  and  we  are  warned 
ad  nauseam  of  the  danger  of  over-strictness.  Clergymen's  families  are 
not  unfrequently  pointed  to  as  the  awful  examples  of  how  such  over- 
strictness  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  dangerous  re-actions.  In  my  opinion 
the  exact  opposite  is  true.  The  re-action  is  the  result  of  the  marked 
inconsistency  between  theory  and  practice,  an  inconsistency  which  more 
than  anything  else  tends  to  make  young  people  lose  their  faith  and 
become  indifferent  to  the  practices  of  our  holy  religion.  Come  what 
may,  then,  we  have  nothing  to  gain  and  absolutely  everything  to  lose  if 
we  too  easily  acquiesce  in  the  easy  going  ways  which  only  too  commonly 
pass  muster  for  religious  life  in  the  Church,  because,  in  our  opinion, 
they  seem  better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life.  In  the  long 
run  there  is  one  and  only  one  way  of  best  promoting  religious  life  in  the 
Church  in  ordinary  life,  and  that  is  by  loyalty  to  the  Church.  It  is  this 
which  more  than  anything  else  attracts  and  takes  captive  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  the  young.  It  is  this  which  appeals  alike  to  the  hard- 
headed  business  man,  and  to  the  overworked  artisan,  and  it  is  this 
which  can  best  support  the  tottering  steps  of  those  whose  pilgrimage  is 
well  nigh  over. 

Bear  with  me  whilst  I  put  my  own  theory  to  the  test. 

(i.)  I  suppose  I  am  not  the  only  clergyman  here  who  has  to  deplore 
the  apparent  want  of  true  religion  in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
called  upon  to  minister,  and  whose  conscience  tells  him  quite  unmis- 
takably that  to  a  great  extent  his  ministry  has  proved  a  failure.  In  a 
certain  way  of  course  this  sense  of  jfailure  is  quite  unavoidable  even 
though  the  parish  priest  be  a  Hook  or  a  Lowder ;  but  may  it  not  also 
result  from  a  want  of  thoroughness  in  carrying  out  the  Church's  system  ? 
For  instance,  it  is  impossible,  I  believe,  to  exaggerate  the  influence 
which  an  open  Church,  with  its  daily  services,  Eucharist  (where  possible). 
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matins,  and  evensong,  has  on  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  even 
though  they  may  seldom  or  never  attend.  If  at  these  services  the 
clergy,  who  are  known  to  be  very  busy  men,  and,  so  far  as  possible^ 
their  families,  are  invariably  present,  you  have  at  once  an  object  lesson 
in  the  value  and  blessing  of  prayer  which  is  worth  many  a  sermon,  and 
in  time  must  necessarily  promote  religion  in  ordinary  life. 

(ii.)  Then  again,  so  far  as  we  clergy  are  concerned,  what  about  our 
solemn  Ordination  vows  always  *^  to  minister  the  Doctrine  and  Sacraments 
and  the  Discipline  of  Christ  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded  and  as  this 
Church  hath  received  the  same "  ?  Have  we  not  much  to  blame  our- 
selves with  here,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Discipline  of  Christ  ?  I 
have  heard  people  say  sometimes  that  there  is  no  body  of  Christians 
where  the  Sacraments  of  God  are  so  little  guarded  as  in  the  English 
Church,  and  the  superior  tolerance  of  the  Church  of  England  is  some- 
times commended  for  this  very  reason.  Now  I  am  well  aware  that  we 
have  no  right  to  reject  any  who  present  themselves  unless  they  be  open 
and  notorious  evil  livers,  and  then  we  can,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  only 
persevere  in  our  rejection  if  the  Ordinary  consents  to  our  doing  so ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult  for  tolerance  to  shade  off  into  laxity. 
It  is  not  to  promote  religious  life  in  the  Church  in  ordinary  life,  but  just 
the  opposite,  if  we  make  the  outward  expression  of  religion  too  easy  for 
the  people.  There  must  be  discipline — the  discipline  of  the  Cross — for 
the  Church's  life.  If  my  parochial  experience  teaches  me  anything, 
it  is  this,  that  we  want  to  keep  people  back  from  the  sacraments  rather 
than  to  hurry  them  on  to  their  reception.  The  wholesale  baptism  of 
infants  without  any  pains  being  taken  to  insure  that  those  who  are 
baptized  will  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord,  or  of 
adults  without  a  long  and  careful  preparation,  is  simply  to  prepare  souls 
for  the  great  apostasy.  Over  eagerness  for  a  large  number  of  names  on 
our  communicants'  roll  should  be  carefully  guarded,  lest  it  lead  us  into 
the  terrible  mistake — I  had  well  nigh  said  sin—  of  accepting  people  too 
easily  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  spiritual  statistics 
in  our  visitation  returns,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  columns  of  Church 
and  local  newspapers. 

Religious  Life  in  the  Church  can  only  be  promoted  in  ordinary  life 
by  dealing  with  souls  individually.  Like  our  Blessed  Lord,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  each  individual  soul ;  giving 
hours,  if  need  be,  to  one  poor  woman  of  broken  character,  and  leaving 
everything  else  undone,  however  important,  to  administer  comfort  and 
life  to  a  dying  penitent.  My  reverend  brethren,  please  do  not  think  I 
would  presume  to  dictate  to  you  my  betters  and  superiors  in  every 
particular.  I  do  but  speak  out  of  the  abundance  of  my  heart ;  I  do 
but  speak  as  one  who  knows  what  the  temptation  is  to  look  for  results 
in  spiritual  work,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  success  as  indicated  by 
crowded  congregations,  numerous  communicants,  and  the  like,  and  yet 
as  one  who  knows  that  one  day  he  will  have  to  give  an  account  of  each 
single  soul  committed  to  his  charge.  "  The  discipline  of  Christ,  as 
the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  hath  received  the 
same,"  restore  that,  if  you  would  promote  religious  life  in  the  Church 
in  ordinary  life. 

But  do  not  let  us  think  that  the  responsibility  of  promoting  religion 
rests  only  on  the  clergy.     In  some  ways  a  layman  can  do  more  than  the 
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parson.  I  do  not  believe  that  sincerity  is  ever  put  down  to  professional- 
ism except  by  the  shallow  and  uneasy  scoffer ;  and  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  few  things  more  calculated  to  spread  the  influence  of 
religion  than  the  example  of  a  consistent  Christian  layman.  Increasingly, 
diank  God,  is  this  influence  being  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  in  all  classes  of  society  ;  but  shall  I  be  forgiven  if  I  venture 
to  plead  for  a  still  more  general  recognition  of  the  Church's  rules  on  the 
part  of  the  Church's  children  ?  A  Churchman's  household  arrangements 
should  surely  be  laid  down  on  Church  lines,  so  that  all  who  are  brought 
under  his  influence  may  recognize  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
Church.  All  here  are  probably  very  well  acquainted  with  those  lines, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  points  the  careful  attention  to  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  specially  important  at  the  present  time.  Amongst  them  I 
would  mention  : — 

(x)  The  observance  of  Sunday  as  in  a  very  special  sense  the  Lord's 
day.  A  day  therefore  on  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  please  ourselves 
without  any  reference  to  the  Church,  upon  whose  authority  the  day  is 
ordered  to  be  kept  holy.  Rest,  not  idleness;  worship,  not  self* 
indulgence;  time  for  communion  with  God,  not  "at  homes  "and  dinner 
parties,  should  surely  be  the  marks  of  the  Churchman's  Sunday  at  all 
times,  but  more  particularly  now  when  the  popular  tendency  more  and 
more  is  to  abolish  the  calm,  cheerful,  sober  quiet  of  that  most  blessed 
day. 

(2)  With  the  observance  of  Sunday  comes  also  the  observance  of 
Friday  and  the  fast  days  appointed  by  Holy  Church.  To  object  to  such 
observance  is  impossible  for  the  Churchman  ;  our  Prayer-book  puts  all 
such  objections  out  of  court  altogether.  *' A  table  of  the  vigils,  fasts, 
and  days  of  abstinence  to  be  observed  in  the  year"  leaves  us 
absolutely  no  choice.  The  expressions  Fasting  and  Abstinence  are 
technical  terms,  the  meaning  of  which  is  well  known  to  all,  and 
though  I  know  many  excellent  Churchmen  who  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  ignore  them  altogether,  I  can  but  speak  as  the  Church 
teaches  me.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church's  intention  is 
that  her  children  should  abstain  from  flesh  meat  on  these  days.  And 
I  would  earnestly  plead  with  all  Churchpeople  for  the  stricter  observance 
of  this  rule  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit.  Our  Fridays  and  fast 
days  form  a  real  bulwark  against  that  advancing  tide  of  excessive  luxury 
which  is  among  the  most  pressing  dangers  of  the  day.  The  eating  or 
not  eating  any  particular  sort  of  food  may  in  itself  seem  so  trivial  a 
matter  as  to  be  unworthy  to  be  considered  in  the  development  of  that 
manly  religion  which  it  is  the  object  of  our  Church  to  encourage ;  but, 
after  all,  if  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  obedience,  it  cannot  but  be  of 
great  vadue  in  cultivating  that  spirit  of  subjection  to  lawful  authority 
which,  alas !  is  so  often  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

And  once  again,  what  more  important  Church  principle  is  there  than 
that  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  In 
the  Church  we  are  members  one  of  another,  and  it  is  this  sense  of 
brotherhood,  regardless  of  class  and  social  position,  which  should  be  the 
very  most  certain  way  of  promoting  religion  in  ordinary  life.  How 
frequently,  however,  do  we  practically  deny  this  truth  ?  I  can  but  take 
one  instance.  I  am  thinking  especially  of  the  way  in  which  masters  and 
mistresses  often  treat  their  dependents.      How  can  true  religion  be 
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otherwise  than  hindered  when  those  who,  perhaps,  would  not  for  the 
world  think  of  missing  their  own  weekly  communion,  do  not  make  it 
part  of  their  duty  and  privilege  to  interest  themselves  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  members  of  their  household,  never  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  if  their  servants  are  communicants,  never  speak  to  them  of 
their  soul's  welfare,  and  only  provide  them  with  the  scantiest  oppor- 
tunities of  fulfilling  their  religious  duties  and  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  Church's  privileges  ?  How  terribly  all  this  hinders  religious  life  in 
the  Church  can  be  better  imagined  than  described,  sufiice  it  to  say  that 
few  things  are  more  difficult  to  find  than  real  Christian  households  for 
Christian  servants.  Many  have  been  to  all  appearances  irretrievably 
lost  to  the  Church,  when  a  word  of  sympathy  and  a  little  self-denial  in 
the  matter  of  household  arrangements  would  have  made  them  attached 
members  themselves  and  a  centre  of  good  Church  influence  to  others. 

To  sum  up,  the  way  for  the  Churchman  **  to  promote  religious  life  in 
the  Church  in  ordinary  life  "  is  effected  not  so  much  by  any  extraordinary 
acts  of  heroism,  or  by  going  out  of  his  way  to  attract  attention,  or  by 
trying  all  kinds  of  new-fangled  devices  in  order  to  press  the  claims  of 
the  Gospel  upon  all  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  as  by  quiet  fearless 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  and  patient  persevering  continuance 
in  the  ways  of  the  Church. 


ADDRESSES. 

(i)  How  Affected  bv  Party-Spirit   in   Different   Schools 

OF  Thought. 

Colonel    White-Thomson,    C.B.,    Exbourne;    a    Member 
of  the  House  of  Laymen  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 

In  dealing  with  *'  party-spirit/'  as  affecting  the  religious  life  of  the  Church,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  what  I  understand  by  it  as  distinct  from  "  party."  "  Party"  I  wonld 
define  as  the  embodimefit  of  opinion  ;  and  since  there  must  be  differences  of  opioion 
{quot  homines^  tot  sententia),  so  must  there  be  various  embodiments  of  those 
differences,  i.e,,  various  parties;  and  "party-spirit"  may,  I  think,  be  justly  defined  as 
the  expression  of  that  combativeness,  which,  although  it  may  pervade  a  whole  party, 
is  manifested  rather  by  individuals,  or  sections  of  a  party,  than  by  the  party  as  a 
whole. 

These  definitions,  for  what  they  are  worth,  apply  equally  to  secular,  and  to  a// 
religious  life  ;  but  as  we  are  invited  to  consider  the  question  in  its  bearings  upon 
religious  life  only,  and  that  the  religious  life  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  its  bearing  on  things  sodal,  political,  or  denominational. 

The  main  question  before  us  is,  therefore,  *'  Is  party-spirit  in  different  schools  of 
thought  within  our  Church  to  be  tolerated,  or  deprecated  ? "  I  would  answer,  that 
it  is  to  be  deprecated  as  a  factor  in  a/i  religious  life,  in  none  more  than  in  that  of  our 
Church,  which  recognizes  that  the  many-sided  body  of  Catholic  truth  may  be  built  up 
and  strengthened  by  the  operation  of  differing  schools  of  thought  within  her  boon- 
daries.  A  further  question  may,  however,  be  suggested :  *'  Can  party  maintain 
itself  without  the  stimulus  of  party-spirit — that  spirit  which  has  been  wittily  described 
as  combining  loyalty  to  friends  with  a  capricious  judgment  of  foes  ?  " 

I  believe  that  the  more  we  realize  that  our  mission  is  rather  to  fight  against  evil. 
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and  to  show  forth  the  love  of  Christ,  than  to  secure  the  predominance  of  the  opinions 
of  our  own  particular  school  of  thought,  the  less  shall  we  tolerate  party-spirit.  We 
shall  work  inwards  towards  the  central  point  of  our  greatest  possible  agreement> 
striving  rather  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  the  views  of  our  own  party  than 
to  prove  those  of  others  wrong ;  and,  above  all,  dreading  to  set  loose  the  dogs  of 
party-spirit,  which  must  be  aggressive,  and  may  be  unjust,  spiteful,  and  malignant. 
Good  and  holy  men,  in  all  ages,  have  deplored  its  existence  in  religious  life.  I 
suppose  that  few  more  exemplary  members  of  our  Church  have  ever  lived  than  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In  reading  lately  the  short  account  of  his 
"  Life  and  Death,"  written  by  Dr.  Burnett,  I  was  struck  by  a  passage  as  being  very 
apposite  to  the  subject  before  us.  It  refers  thus  to  Sir  Matthew's  views  :  **  But  what 
afflicted  him  most  was,  that  he  saw  the  heats  and  contentions  which  followed  upon 
those  different  parties  and  interests  did  take  people  off  from  the  indispensable  things 
of  religion,  and  slackened  the  zeal  of  otherways  good  men  for  the  substance  of  it, 
so  much  being  spent  upon  external  and  indifferent  things.  It  also  gave  advantages  to 
Atheists  to  treat  the  most  sacred  points  of  our  holy  faith  as  ridiculous  when  they  saw 
the  professors  of  it  contend  so  fiercely,  and  with  such  bitterness,  about  lesser  matters. 
He  was  much  offended  at  all  those  books  that  were  written  to  expose  the  contrary  sect 
to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  age  in  a  wanton  and  petulant  style.  He  thought 
such  writers  wounded  the  Christian  religion  through  the  sides  of  those  who  differed 
from  them." 

Thus  thougBt  Sir  Matthew  Hale  with,  doubtless,  many  another  Christian.  Let 
us  go  back  in  the  centuries  to  the  testimony  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles^ 
S.  Paul  had  to  deal  with  parties,  and  with  party-spirit  too,  even  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Church.  The  contentions  about  the  observance  of  days,  and  the  use  of 
food,  came  prominently  before  him  in  the  Church  at  Rome.  His  words  to  the  Romans 
in  reference  to  these  matters  strongly  deprecate  the  judging  of  others  in  the  spirit  of 
party.  He  says  to  them,  "One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another;  another 
esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 
He  that  regardeth  the  day  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not 
the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  He  that  eateth,  eateth  unto  the  Lord  ;. 
and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God  thanks.''  S.  Paul 
does  not  say  that  the  views  of  either  party  are  wrong,  but  he  would  blame  the 
uncharitable  spirit  of  both,  which  were  accusing  each  other,  the  one  of  laxity,  the 
other  of  superstition.     "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

It  may  be  said  that  S.  Paul  would  include  party  in  his  condemnation  of  party- 
spirit.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  so  when  he  complains  of  the  divisions  in  the 
Church  at  Corinth ;  but  if  he  does  not  condemn  freedom  of  opinion  in  the  individual 
Roman,  he  can  hardly  be  held  to  censure  the  banding  together  of  individuals  in  a 
conunon  opinion. 

I  would,  therefore,  gather  from  consideration  of  the  great  apostle's  views  that, 
while  advocating  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  earnestly  longing  for  it,  he  does  not 
condemn  a  devout  examination  by  individuals,  and  a  fortiori^  by  schools  of  thought 
within  the  Church,  of  the  grounds  upon  which  their  obedience  is  required. 

W«  all  long  for  unity.  With  S.  Paul  we  ask,  "Is  Christ  divided?"  But  our 
Chuich,  recognizing  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  intellectual  conflict,  shrinks  from 
insbting  on  that  entire  sacrifice  of  private  judgment  which  the  Church  of  Rome  calls 
upon  her  children  to  make. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  exercised  without  party-spirit,  will 
result  in  such  a  sifting  of  opinion  as  will  tend  to  the  consolidation  of  the  general  body 
of  Catholic  truth,  and  thus  to  the  strengthening  of  the  grand  old  Church  we  love  so 
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well — ^not  only  by  diminishing  the  distance  which  separates  the  two  great  schools  of 
thought  within  her  borders,  but  by  bringing  back  to  their  allegiance  those  who  would 
never  have  left  her  had  she  known,  in  years  gone  by,  as  I  believe  she  now  knows, 
the  things  which  belong  unto  her  peace. 


(2)  How  Best  Promoted  in  Ordinary  Life. 
Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bart,  M-R,  Escot 

The  subject  which  I  have  been  asked  to  bring  before  you  to-day  is,  "  How  Religious  Life 
in  the  Church  may  best  be  promoted  in  ordinary  life,"  that  is  to  say,  How  shall  ordinary 
life  be  influenced  by  religion  ?  I  must,  in  approaching  this  subject,  ask  your  indulgence, 
for  I  feel  that  it  is  treading  on  very  sacred  ground.  It  must  deal  with  the  deepest 
issues  of  heart  and  life.  Nothing  but  the  urgent  appeal  of  my  diocesan  would  have 
Induced  me  to  bring  it  before  you.  I  feel  it  is  presumptuous  in  one  immersed  in  a 
busy  secular  life,  in  addressing  an  audience  such  as  this  to  go  into  such  very  deep 
tnatters,  and  therefore  I  shall  ask  leave  to  fall  back  upon  the  advice  and  the  counsel 
of  g^eat  men  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church  who  have  written  on  these  things  and  from 
whose  writings  I  have  myself  derived  the  greatest  help. 

Religion  in  ordinary  life  seems  to  me  to  bring  before  us  the  question,  What  is  life,  what 
is  ordinary  life,  and  how  are  we  to  live  it  ?  For  life. to  be  lived  as  it  should  be  there  are 
-certain  requirements.  There  must  be  rule  ;  there  must  be  a  mainspring ;  there  must  be 
Conditions ;  there  must  be  a  source  of  strength  and  guidance,  and  an  object  to  be  aimed 
at.  I  must  go  to  holy  writ  to  define  what  these  are.  I  take  it  that  the  rule  of  life  is, 
"Whatsoever  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  The 
mainspring  of  life  should  be  the  constraining  love  of  Jesus  Christ  The  condition  of 
life  is  one  of  expectancy,  "  as  servants  waiting  for  their  Lord ;  "  the  source  of  strength, 
the  presence  of  Christ  Himself,  and  the  guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  object  of 
living  not  personal  happiness,  but  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

The  life  we  lead  to-day,  our  ordinary  life,  is  very  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  when  the  profession  of  Christianity  involved 
the  danger  of  Bre  and  sword,  or  the  stake  and  the  dungeon.  Our  political 
life  is  very  different  from  what  it  used  to  be.  In  the  middle  ages,  to  be  an 
adherent  of  the  houses  of  York  or  of  Lancaster,  to  avow  a  preference  for  King 
or  for  the  Parliament,  implied  that  a  man  carried  his  sword  at  his  side,  and  was 
ready  to  go  forth  to  do  battle  for  his  opinions,  and  he  did  it  at  the  risk  of  his 
head  and  his  fortune.  Now-a-days  we  are  content  to  submit  our  differences  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  ballot,  and  when  our  battles  are  over,  all  shake  hands.  We 
sit  down  with  each  other,  and  mix  in  society,  and  bear  each  other  no  ill  will. 
In  the  same  way,  to  come  nearer  to  our  times,  what  a  different  life  we  lead 
from  that  which  our  forefathers  led  a  generation  or  two  ago.  There  is  a 
vast  increase  in  luxury  and  in  the  style  of  living.  The  standard  of  comfort  has  been 
raised.  A  desire  for  education  and  information  is  universal.  I  think  a  Congress 
such  as  we  are  now  bringing  happily  and  successfully  to  a  close  is  a  microcosm  of 
our  life ;  we  rush  here  and  there,  wanting  to  hear  everybody  and  see  everything, 
and  to  get  a  smattering  of  things  which  often  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. 
No  doubt  great  benefit  is  derived  if  we  go  home  and  think  over  what  we  have  heard, 
and  much  help  is  to  be  gained  in  that  way.  But  in  regard  to  our  spiritual  life  this 
love  of  ease  and  comfort  is  dangerous.  We  get  to  think  too  much  of  it,  and  depend 
upon  it. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  to-day  of  toleration  of  every  sort  of  opinion.     There 
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were  times  when  our  forefathers  felt  bound  to  stand  out  for  the  faith,  and  there 
may  come  times  when  we  may  have  to  do  so  or  be  untrue  to  our  trust.  I  have  seen 
It  well  put  in  one  of  Edna  Lyall's  books,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '*  Do  you  not  think 
we  are  vastly  improved  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  ?  .  •  .  True,  quite  true,  a 
wave  of  philanthropy  is  passing  over  us.  There  is  much  talk,  even,  I  admit,  much 
^ood  work,  but  men  are  not  more  willing  to  live  the  life  of  the  Crucified."  Now-a-days, 
moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  time  for  anything.  Take  education.  We  feel  deeply 
the  value  of  religious  education  and  of  education  of  all  sorts  for  our  children.  We 
hand  over  ordinary  education  to  the  schoolmasters.  That  is  a  necessity :  but  are  we 
not  a  little  too  ready  to  hand  over  also  their  religious  education  and  to  neglect  the 
-clear  duty  of  the  parents  and  the  home.  We  have  certainly  more  opportunities  than 
our  forefathers  had,  but  we  have  more  distractions.  We  have  more  helps  and  more 
hindrances.  There  is,  I  heartily  thank  God  for  it,  more  charity,  more  toleration. 
Both  parties  in  the  Church  realize  more  their  dependence  on  the  teaching  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  and  look  to  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  their  King. 

Such  being  our  ordinary  life,  what  should  we  aim  at  so  as  to  promote  God's  glofy 
and  serve  our  generation  according  to  His  will  ?  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
put  before  us  the  life  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  Of  such  a  life,  according  to  Bishop 
Westcott,  there  is  no  surer  test  than  an  active  and  scrupulous  r^ard  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  with  a  feeling  of  infinite  tenderness  based  on  a  sense  of  the  brotherhood  and 
dignity  of  man.  "While  he  has  bonstantly  before  him  a  present  Lord,  in  whom  he 
sees  the  absolute  type  of  humanity,  always  above  and  before  him,  as  pointing  to 
heights  attainable  not  yet  reached,  and  guiding  him  in  new  efiforts  answering 
to  new  powers."  How,  then,  is  that  life  to  be  lived?  We  can  only  do  it  by 
dravnng  strength  from  above,  strength  by  communion  with  God  in  the  closet, 
strength  in  our  Church  services,  and  at  the  table  of  our  Lord.  Let  me  quote,  in  view 
of  the  frame  of  mind  we  should  aim  at,  a  saying  of  one  whose  name  always  thrills  our 
hearts.  I  mean  General  Gordon.  "  I  try  to  keep  my  mind,"  he  said,  /*  at  the  foot 
of  His  throne,  keeping  up  a  continual  telegraphic  communication  with  Him."  And 
we  know  how  he  needed  it  at  the  siege  of  Khartoum.  I  quote  also  from  Bishop 
Thorold.  *'We  all  need,"  he  writes,  "to  learn  how  to  walk  with  God,  hour  l^ 
hour,  as  a  man  walks  with  his  friend  ;  to  be  always  living  in  His  presence,  without 
effort  thinking  of  Him,  without  insincerity  consulting  Him,  without  hesitation 
obeying  Him,  without  embarrassment  speaking  of  Him,  in  short  to  bring  every 
thought,  word,  and  habit,  every  employment,  every  recreation,  every  commonest  act 
of  life  into  captivity  to  Christ,  and  so  into  harmony  and  fellowship  with  Him." 
Bishop  Wilkinson  tell  us,  "  A  word  of  Jesus  selected  in  the  morning  is  like  a  flower 
to  carry  with  us  through  the  day." 

So  much  for  the  personal ;  now  I  come  to  the  family  life.  Our  religion  must  be 
a  family  religion.  "As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  A  life 
devoted  to  God  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  head  of  the  family  is  the  first  thing. 
Then  the  house  is  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  then  we  have  the  carrying  out  of  the  holiest 
task,  that  of  training  the  children  for  Christ  by  the  parents,  and  not  by  other  people. 
'** Seeking,"  in  the  words  of  Bishop  EUicott,  "to  find  out  the  secret  of  a  successful 
education  in  the  quickening  and  attractive  ministry  of  home  teaching  of  religion ;  " 
by  bringing  up  our  sons  and  daughters  for  God  and  His  service,  by  example,  by 
instruction,  and  by  winning  their  confidence,  by  sharing  their  amusements,  their 
pleasures,  their  occupations,  and  gaining  their  friendship,  and  so  drawing  them 
upward  to  the  higher  life  at  which  we  aim. 

From  the  family  we  go  forth  to  the  business  and  cares,  the  work  and  worry  of  life, 
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whether  in  the  parish  or  elsewhere*  In  the '  coming  winter,  with  the  new  parochial 
responsibilities  which  have  been  cast  upon  us,  I  hope  we  shall  approach  them  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  trust,  the  clergy  and  laity  without  jealousy  worthing 
together,  seeking  to  elevate  the  life,  to  improve  the  condition,  and  preserve  the 
blessings  of  religion  and  truth  in  the  parishes.  We  need  that  to-day,  we  shall  need  it 
during  the  remainder  of  our  lives.  Let  us  go  forth  to  it  in  that  spirit,  whether  in  the 
parish  or  on  the  platform,  whether  in  politics,  or  business,  or  amusement. 

We  want  every  Christian  man  and  woman  to  bring  their  highest  power  of  oonoen* 
tration,  of  ability,  of  head,  and  of  heart,  to  carry  on  the  common  work  in  the  name 
and  for  the  sake  of  their  Lord,  the  same  authority  running  through  it  all,  the  same 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  throne  above :  and  so  acting  in  this  spirit  and 
looking  for  that  strength  we  leave  to  God  the  issue.  We  ask  Him  to  give  us  success 
in  our  endeavours  so  that  we  may  be  of  use  in  our  day  and  generation^  so  thai  we 
may  show  forth  the  best  evidence  for  Christianity  possible,  namely,  the  life  of  the 
Christian.  I  conclude  in  words  of  Keble,  which  may  well  serve  for  example  or 
inspiration. 

'*  There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 

Of  human  care  and  crime. 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  the  everlasting  chime. 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart. 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart. 
Plying  their  daily  task  wdth  busier  feet 
Because  their  inmost  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat." 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  William  Crouch,  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Gamlingay, 

Cambs. 

I  STAND  here  as  one  of  those  who  have  this  afternoon  been  under  the  kindly  lash  of 
the  Dean  of  Windsor.  I  thank  the  Dean  very  heartily  for  his  very  helpful  paper*  I 
agree  cordially  with  almost  every  word  of  it :  but  I  feel  bound  to  say  a  few  words  in 
defence  of  what  are  called  party  organizations.  I  can  speak  from  personal  ejcperience, 
not  I  hope  of  party -spirit,  but  of  the  spirit  and  inner  working  of^parhr  oiganizatioDSi 
occupying  as  I  do  the  almost  unique  position  of  being  a  member  of'^the  coiindlls  of 
the  three  best  abused  societies  of  what  is  called  an  extreme  party.  We  need  counsel, 
^mpath]^)  and  co-operation  in  order  to  inake  satisfactory  progress  in  our  own  spiritual 
life,  and  in  our  work,  and  for  this  purpose  I  believe  party  oiganizations  to  be  necessaiyr 
not  merely  at  this  or  that  particular  time,  for  this  or  that  exceptional  purpose,  but  at 
all  times,  though  I  will  not,  after  Mr.  Ridgeway's  paper,  say  for  all  people.  Ttiere 
are  some  who  may  not  need  this  help,  and  we  have  no  right  to  accuse  them  of  want 
of  zeal  or  enthusiasm.  But  we  are  not  all  constituted  alike,  and  I  bdieve  the  great 
majority  of  us  do  require  the  assistance  of  party  organizations  to  help  us  in  our 
spiritual  life  and  in  our  work  if  it  is  to  be  done  to  the  very  best  of  our  powei«» 
We  are  sonietimes  told  that  the  Church  is  the  great  society  to  which  we  all  beloogr 
and  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  even  wrong,  for  us  to  form  any  other  societies  on  a 
narrower  basis.  If  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  which  God  grant  may  come  about,  thts- 
would  be  true.  The  Church,  in  diocesan  synods  and  conferences,  in  ruridecanal 
chapters  and  conferences,  and  in  such  assemblies  as  this  Church  Congress,  does- 
provide  us  with  opportunities  of  counsel,  sympathy,  and  co-operation,  but  only 
partially.  Unfortunately  we  diflfer  so  much,  not  only  in  our  methods  of  work,  but  even 
in  the  principles — I  had  almost  said  in  some  of  the  fundamental  principles,  certainly 
in  some  important  principles — which  govern  our  methods  of  work,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  those  of  us  who  thmk  alike  to  band  ourselves  together  in  party  organizations. 
Let  me  give  one  single  instance  of  the  serious  consequences  that  result  from  the 
absence  of  party  organizations.     High  Churchmen  will  not  yield  individually  to  Low 
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Churchmen  in  zeal  for  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad  ;  but  as  a  party  we  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  glorious  history  of  missionary  zeal,  devotion,  and  self* 
sacrifice  of  which  the  Church  Missionajy  Society  can  boast.  And  why?  Because 
we  have  no  party  organization  such  as  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  in  the  best. 


and  thereby  attempts  to  cover  ground  already  so  admirably  occupied.  It  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  no  society  to  represent  us  which  has  done  so  much  to  damp  the 
missionary  zeal  of  High  Churchmen.  It  is  only  since  special  organizations  have  been 
formed  to  support  dioceses  in  which  its  work  is  carried  out  on  its  own  principles  that 
the  reproach  has  begun  to  be  removed.  There  is  only  one  limit  that  I  can  see  to  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  the  work  of  party  organizations,  and  if  that  limit  was  duly  observed 
it  would  be  the  best  safeguard  against  the  terrible  evils  of  party-spirit.  It  consists  in 
this,  that  whilst  we  hold  fast  to  our  principles  and  speak  our  own  convictions  as  plainly 
as  possible  without  any  watering  down,  we  should  only  contend  in  friendly  rivalry  as 
to  which  party  can  best  do  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  give  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  us  credit  for  as  high  and  holy  motives  as  we  believe  our  own  to  be. 


The  Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  Rector  of  Moreton-in-Marsh, 

Gloucestershire. 

I  FBBL  some  perplexity  as  to  the  question  I  have  to  put — because  I  have  to  put  it  in 
the  form  of  a  question — as  I  find  tnat  the  subject  has  been  treated  at  another  time 
dnrinc  the  Congress.    I  allude  to  the  new  position  that  will  be  taken  up  by  some  of 
the  clergy  in  these  coming  Parish  Councils.     We  are  speaking  of  the  best  way  to 
promote  religion  in  our  ordinary  life.     It  is  true  that  the  laity  belong  to  the  Church 
as  well  as  the  clergy,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  religious  life  of  the  clergy,  and  it 
does  seem  to  me  increasingly  necessary  we  should  have  an  understanding  as  to  how 
far  we  are  to  go  in  this  ever-iividening  circle,  which  seems  to  be  carrjnng  us  away 
from  the  true  work  of  the  clergy.     I  am  strongly  advised  by  influential  laymen  very 
much  older  than  myself,  that  at  this  crisis — for  it  is  a  crisis,  as  we  are  going  to  enter 
on  a  new  era  of  parochial  life — we  should  come  forward.    But  the  difficulty  u  that 
we  have  so  many  secular  clubs  growing  up  in  our  small  towns.     It  is  expected  that 
we  shall  go  to  these  places  and  play  cards  with  these  men,  and  smoke  our  pipes  if 
we  are  smokers.    Well,  if  we  become  members  of  the  Parish  Council,  we  should 
have  to  attend  the  meetings,  and,  further,  there  is  this  point,  if  our  names  were  tc^ 
he  identified  with  a  rate  and  with  what  is  called  the  progressive  party,  would  not 
this  le-act  very  much  upon  our  spiritual  influence  with  our  people?    I  should  feel 
extremely  obliged  if  the  chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  winding-up  speech,  could  give 
from  his  long  and  valuable  experience  his  views  on  the  subject.     I  can  understand 
someone  saying — *'  It  is  a  piece  of  impertinence  to  put  yourself  forward  when  you 
represent  only  one  single  parish  ;  *'  but  the  point  is,  that  wliatever  is  done  now  will 
be  a  precedent.     The  question  is  of  some  importance.     This  is  a  new  departure,  and 
how  ought  we  to  take  it  ?    As  to  the  eeneral  position,  I  think  if  we  could  have  » 
Kttte  more  time  in  our  evenings  to  think  out  some  of  the  difficult  questions  we  have 
to  treat  on  the  Sunday,  rather  than  having  to  be  present  here  and  there  at  dubs, 
where  laymen  could  do  the  work  so  very  much  better,  I  think  in  the  long  run  we 
sfaotdd  be  able  to  preach  these  short  sermons  recommended  to  us  in  another  place» 
and  which  everyone  finds  require  the  greatest  preparation.      We  should  fall  back 
rather  upon  our  spiritual  instruction  in  the  shape  of  the  Catechism  for  our  people^ 
and  try  to  stir  the  laymen  up  to  undertake  what  has  more  particularly  to  do  with 
secular  life. 


The  Ven.  the  Chairman. 


During  this  remarkable  meeting,  in  which,  in  the  most  prominent  way,  far  beyond 
any  other  Chun^  Congress,  the  question  of  party  has  been  brought  forward,  my  mind 
has  iQone  back  to  the  past,  and  I  nave  said  to  myself,  **  What  would  have  happened 
if  sudi  a  subject  had  been  put  forward  in  the   early  days  of  our  gatherings?"    I 
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Vemember  the  Church  Congress  at  Manchester,  the   third  Church  Coi^ress,  the 
large,  popular  Congress,   when,  for  the  first  time,  the  Church  of  England  threw 
herself  in  full  confidence  on  the  people.     Parties  were  then  very  strong,  and  mis- 
understandings were  stronger.    On  that  occasion,  two  eminent  men,  one  representing 
the  High  Church  party  and  the  other  representing  the  Evangelical  party,  by  mistaking 
each  oUier's  views  about  the  Prayer-book,  stirred  up  such  an  extraordinaiy  tumult 
that  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon  was  quickly  dissolved.      Next  morning,  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  was  crowded.     It  was  thought  that  the  Church  was  going  to  pieces,  and 
one  dear  friend  of  mine,  a  real  child  of  God — Canon  Cadman-- who  from  the  begixining, 
at  Cambridge,  had  supported  the  Church  Congress,  walked  out  of  the  meeting  paler 
than  most  ^osts,  and,  touching  me  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "  Emery,  congresses  won't 
do."    Whilst  everyone  outside,  and  especially  journalists,  were  exceedingly  excited, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  two  champions  had  exchanged  letters  with  each  other 
during  the  preceding  evening,  and  the  President,  Bishop  Prince  Lee,  at  the  opening 
of  the  mornine  meeting,  was  able  to  state  that  there  had  been  a  total  mistake  the  day 
before  ;  that  the  two  divines  had  misunderstood  each  other ;   that  by  correspondence 
they  had  found  themselves  in  real  agreement,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  think  that 
before  the  Congress  proceeded  further,  they  would  shake  hands  together,  whidi  they 
did  before  the  astonished  and  delighted  gathering.     My  mind  goes  back  to  another 
Congress,  when  a  leading  Protestant  layman,  a  member  of  Parliament,  full  of  zeal, 
displayed  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  use  of  certain  words  which  were  used  by 
the  High  Church  party,  and  which  he  did  not  find  in  the  Prayer-book«     He  was  a 
very  worthy,  excellent  Churchman,  whom  God  has  since  called  away  to  rest.     But 
certainly  he  created  a  fire  at  the  Brighton  Congress,  which  I  thought  might  really  do 
some  damage ;   for  the  cries  on  one  side  and  the  cries  on  the  other  were  so  load 
and   vehement,  that  a  High    Churchman,  a  great   friend   of  mine,    said  to  me, 
**  Congresses  had  better  cease.'*    We  have  lived  through  all  that,  however,  and  in  a 
yery  few  years  afterwards,  in  1877,  a  great  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Statesman 
Archbishop,  Archbishop  Tait,  in  the  really  wonderful  opening  address  which  he  gave, 
mentioned,  as  the  Dean  of  Windsor  has  done  to-day,  the  prominent  men  of  two 
schools  of  thought,  and  in  part,  of  a  third  ;  and  havine^  straightforwardly  pointed  out 
bow  the  National  Churcn  embraces  all  parties,  asked  of  that  great  Congress  at 
Croydon,  as  I  will  ask  now,  "  What  Church  will  you  go  to  if  you  leave  the  Chorch  of 
England  ? "    Surely  what  we  have  heard  this  afternoon  from  writers  and  speakers, 
eminent  clergymen  and  eminent  laymen,  proves  to  us  beyond  question  that  whilst 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Church  of  England,  yet  the  core  of  our  belief  is 
the  same,  that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  all  our  principles  and  all  our  thoughts,  and  that 
)f  some  are  advancing  in  different  directions,  all  are  doing  their  best  to  promote  the 
religious  life  of  the  Church  and  of  individuals ;  and  all  arc  striving  that  the  time 
may  be  hastened  when  the  Church  shall  be  complete  and  individual  souls  be  perfected. 
A 11  our  endeavours  are  in  connection  with  the  Apostolic  branch  of  Christ's  Church  in  this 
land — to  make  all  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  the  members  in  particular,  Chrbtlike 
according  to  His  laws  and  according  to  His  example.  What  a  difference  has  come  over  us. 
I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Congress,  we  should  have  been  torn 
to  pieces  almost  at  the  mere  mentft)n  in  public  of  party,  but  now  how  quiet,  how  good- 
tempered  we  have  been.     When  we  have  had  the  fullest  discussion  upon  this  point, 
we  have  simply  one  clergyman,  from  my  own  diocese,  who  was  a  curate  in  it  and 
now  occupies  a  very  important  rectory  therein,  coming  forward  in  the  most  Christian 
manner,  and  in  the  mildest  way,  to  say  that  he  does  not  quite  agree  with  everything 
that  the   Dean  of   Windsor  has  said,   and   merely  pleads  that  those  who   hold 
particular  opinions  should  come  together,  and  see  if  they  cannot  in  a  reasonable 
and  Christian  way  make  these  opinions  effective  for  good,  especially  in  the  mission 
field,  by  special  organizations.    I  don't  know  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  have  myself  a  great 
dislike  to  joining  party  societies — would  that  all  would  try  to  forget  their  minor 
differences  and  work  more  lovingly  as  one  in  carrying  forward  the  Master's  orders, 
•*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."    If  all  will  thus 
endeavour  to  act  with  due  symjMithy  for  each  other,  and  respect  for  those  who  differ 
from  them  in  non-essentiaU,  I  do  not  think  I  should  very  much  care  to  denounce  these 
special  associations.     My  friends,  we  now  come  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  peaceful  of  Congresses.     It  has  been  several  times  said  that  the  tone  has  been 
higher  than  at  any  previous  Congress.     As  the  Permanent  Sectary,    I  have  no 
business  to  compare  one  Congress  with  another.     We  have  had  delightfol  Congresses 
in  former  years,  and  with  very  high  tones,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  those 
who  consider  that  the  highest  tone  has  been  reached  here  at  Exeter.     Certainly  the 
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Congress  has  done  a  great  deal  in  developing  the  distinctly  religious  elements  of  the 
Charch  of  England.  I  never  forget  what  Doctor  Vaughan  said  to  me  at  Leicester, 
when  you  gather  t(^ether  at  the  Congress  so  many  eminent  clergymen  and  laymen, 
why  not  urge  that  they  consider  not  merely  questions  of  order  and  how  to  develop 
the  Charch  practically  in  various  directions,  but  that  opportunity  be  taken  of 
bringing  the  spiritual  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  to  bear  more  directly  upon 
the  area  of  country  of  which  the  Congress  is  the  centre  ?  That  has  been  done  here 
in  Exeter  with  very  great  effect  I  believe  that  from  this  Congress,  l^  the  help  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  not  only  will  great  spiritual  good  have  been  effected  and  earnest 
championship  in  defence  of  the  National  Church  and  love  for  true  religious  education 
on  sound  principles  go  forth  in  this  particular  district  of  the  south,  but,  further,  that 
the  result  of  this  grand  gathering  will  be  to  spread,  not  only  in  our  own  country  but 
far  beyond  it,  the  same  feelings,  the  same  ideas,  and  the  same  high  spiritual  tone  and 
the  same  genuine  desire  to- carry  out  more  earnestly  the  work  of  Cnrist  everywhere 
throughout  the  world  as  at  home.  We  hear  about  Church  Congpresses  in  Amenca  and 
Canada,  in  India  and  Australia,  and  there  are  others  who  do  not  agree  with  us  who 
seem  to  think  that  they  had  better  hold  Congresses  also.  By  all  means  let  them,  for 
we  know  well  that  the  God  of  Truth  will  make  truth  prevail  if  people  come  together 
in  a  right  and  honest  spirit,  and  not  with  a  party  determination  to  carrv  what  is  not 
well  considered  to  be  truth.  About  Parish  Councils  and  the  question  wnich  was  put 
to  me  by  the  last  speaker,  I  do  not  think  I  can  here  give  my  views,  but  I  may  say 
this,  it  is  very  important  in  my  opinion,  especially  in  country  parishes,  if  the  electors 
wish  to  have  the  experience  and  matured  opinion  of  their  pastor  in  the  Parish  Councils, 
as  in  the  vestries,  that  the  parish  minister  should  not  say  No  :  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  minister  of  the  parish  to  go  to  the  poll,  and  put  himself  up  in 
competition  with — I  will  not  say  with  whom.  Before  we  go  let  us  take  a  good  last 
look  round  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  and  see  the  power  of  the  Church  even  in  the  banners 
and  decorations  here.  See  what  a  grand  old  Church  we  belong  to,  with  all  the 
dioceses  and  their  symbols  around  ;  let  us  think  what  a  privilege  it  is  for  us  to  be 
members  of  such  a  Church,  which  dates  almost  to  Apostolic  times,  which  has  done 
such  essential  good  to  the  nation,  and  helped  the  people  to  go  forward  in  wisdom  in  a 
democratic  direction.  Let  us  be  proud  and  thankful  that  we  sure  members  of  this  old 
National  Church,  built,  as  it  is,  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  Head  Comer  Stone.  And  if  we  really  do  value  the 
privilege  of  being  members  of  this  ancient  Church  of  Christ  in  the  land,  let  us,  when 
we  go  home,  show  it  by  our  Christian  lives,  by  our  Church  obedience,  by  our  loving 
determined  teadiing  of  the  people  the  value  of  Christianity  and  Church  ordinances, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  helping  the  people  to  know  what  is  right,  and  to  do  their  best  to 
oppose  what  is  wrong.  Let  us  all  depart  from  this  Congress — and  only  the  young 
here  can  hope  to  come  to  another  Congress  at  Exeter — feelmg  that  this  is  a  very  solemn 
occasion.  I  cannot  expect  to  live  to  have  an  invitation  again  from  Exeter  for  the 
Congress  and  to  be  the  Secretary  in  correspondence  with  the  able  Local  Secretaries 
upon  the  subject.  Let  me  then  now  ask  you  through  me  to  express  our  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  Exeter  for  having  received  us  so  lovingly  and  generously,  and  let  us  pray 
earnestly  to  God  that  with  the  assbtance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  with  a  firm,  but 
humble  trust  ano  faith  in  Jesus  our  Divine  Saviour,  who  died  for  us,  and  lives  for  us,  we 
may  in  everything  we  do,  whether  by  word  or  deed,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  live 
as  redeemed  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  our  Lord  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself 
for  ns. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


CHARACTERISTICS    OF    CHRISTIAN    ETHICS    AS 
COMPARED    WITH    SOME    NON-CHRISTIAN 

SYSTEMS. 

(i)  Christian  Ethics  as  the  Completed  Moral  Ideal. 

(2)  The  Roman  Empire. 

(3)  Ethics  of  Modern  Hinduism. 

(4)  Buddhism. 

(5)  Some  Aspects  of  the  Ethical  System  of  Mohammedanism. 

(6)  A  Summary  of  some  of  the  Chief  Aspects  of  the  Subject. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  H.  Rashdall,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  to  be  very  anxious  to  discover  features  in  the 
ethics  of  Christianity  which  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
originality  of  the  Christian  ideal,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  will  hardly  at 
the  present  day  be  denied  by  any  historical  critic  of  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  take  very  serious  account ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly 
understood  that  this  originality  is  not  to  be  disproved  by  showing 
that  some  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  maxims  can  be 
more  or  less  closely  paralleled  by  isolated  sayings  in  pagan  moralists 
or  non-Christian  sacred  books.  The  unique  claim  which  Christianity 
makes,  alike  in  theology  and  in  ethics,  is  to  absorb  into  itself,  to 
harmonize  and  combine,  all  that  is  true  and  permanently  valuable  in 
previous  systems,  or,  to  speak  in  religious  language,  in  previous  and 
partial  revelations  of  God.  To  illustrate  this  fact  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Christian  ideal  with  that  of  the  other  great  ethical  religions  is  a  task 
which  I  must  leave  to  those  who  are  to  follow  me.  The  question  on 
which  I  would  say  a  few  words  to-day  is  the  still  more  fundamental 
question  whether,  after  all,  the  Christian  ideal  does  represent  the 
completed  moral  ideal,  or  whether  we  have  already  advanced,  or  are 
rapidly  advancing,  to  a  still  higher  point  of  ethical  development — 
whether  (as  a  writer  on  social  philosophy  has  suggested)  we  really  do 
want  a  new  Christ,  or  whether  the  morality  of  the  Gospds  is  a 
universal  morality,  which  will  serve  for  all  time  and  for  every  nation 
under  heaven. 

And,  first,  a  word  as  to  the  sense  in  which  alone  Christianity  claims 
to  be  in  any  sense  a  complete  or  final  revelation.  If  our  Lord 
and  His  immediate  followers  had  pretended  to  set  forth  an  ethical 
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code  which  in  detail  should  anticipate  the  course  of  intellectual  and 
social  development,  and  contain  definite  rules  of  conduct  capable  of 
immediate  application  alike  to  the  slave-holding  society  of  the  ancient 
world,  to  the  feudal  society  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  England,  the  teacher  who  made  such  an  attempt 
would  be  justly  chargeable  with  having  misconceived  the  very  nature  of 
morality.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Christianity  makes  no  such  claim. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  well  expressed  one  of  those  characteristics 
which  set  the  stamp  of  universality  upon  Christ's  teaching  when  he 
insists  upon  its  "  inwardness."  Its  laws  prescribe,  primarily,  (Sspositions 
of  mind,  and  these  laws  are  the  only  possible  ethical  rules  which, 
strictly  speaking,  admit  of  no  exception.  There  are  exceptions  to  the 
law,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill " — there  are  none  to  the  law,  *•  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  malice."  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  lays  down  principles 
of  action  rather  than  detailed  precepts.  And,  if  we  accept  the  Gospel 
of  S.  John  as  substantially  embodying  a  side  of  the  Master's  teaching  of 
which  the  synoptists  give  us  but  fitful  glimpses,  our  Lord  Himself  insisted 
much  upon  the  necessity  of  a  future  development,  and  recognized  in 
that  future  development  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  revelation 
which  He  had  Himself  begun.  An  ethic  which  excludes  development 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a  Christian  ethic.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
we  can  recognize  the  highest  ethical  teaching  which  we  have  hitherto 
known  as  a  development — a  legitimate  and  necessary  development — of 
what  was  already  implicitly  contained  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  or 
whether  something  that  was  really  part  of  the  Christian  ideal  has  been 
or  is  being  given  up  or  transcended. 

There  are  not  ¥ranting  at  the  present  moment  writers  who  will  be 
prepared  to  say  that  the  Christian  ideal  has  already  been  transcended. 
"TTie  Christian  code,"  we  are  assured,  is  **in  part  accepted*  and 
in  part  rejected,  practically,  by  all  save  a  few  fanatics."  If  we 
ask  for  detailed  objections,  we  are  told  that  the  Christian  ideal  is 
unduly  ascetic,  that  it  relates  too  much  to  another  world  and  not 
enough  to  the  present,  that  it  exhibits  a  defective  sense  of  humour 
and  a  defective  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  in 
Art,  and,  some  of  our  critics  will  perhaps  add,  that  it  is  flatly 
opposed  to  child  destruction  and  to  promiscuity.  To  examine  these 
charges  in  detail  would  obviously  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
at  my  disposal.  Perhaps  I  shall  best  deal  with  the  feeling  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  these  and  many  other  criticisms  of  the  Christian  ideal  if  I 
assume  that,  amidst  much  diversity  of  attitude  on  subordinate  points, 
there  is  a  general  disposition  to  attack  what  all  Christians  will  agree 
in  accepting  as  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  ideal— the  ideal  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  to  set  up  over  against  it  an  ideal  which  is  wont  to  take 
as  its  watchword  the  term  '*  self-realization." 

I  confess  I  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the  immense 
unction  with  which  some  moralists  (not  all  of  them  of  anti-Christian 
tendencies)  deliver  themselves  of  this  mysterious  word,  "  self-realization," 
as  if  it  were  an  adequate  and  all-sufficient  answer  to  the  central  problem 
of  moral  philosophy.  Whatever  a  man  does,  or  abstains  from  doing,  he 
must  equally  (one  would  think)  be  realizing  some  of  his  capacities  or 
capabilities.  A  man  cannot  possibly  do  or  be  anything  which  he  was 
not  first  capable  of  being  or  doing.     To  say  that  '*  self-realization,*' 
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or  *'  self-development,"  or  the  realization  of  one's  capacities  is  the  true 
end  of  life»  or  the  true  ethical  criterion,  is,  therefore,  to  present  us  with 
a  platitude  in  lieu  of  a  solution.  A  man  asks  *'  What  ought  I  to  be  ?  "" 
and  the  philosopher  gravely  tells  him  :  "  fie  something  which  you  are 
capable  of  being  " — as  if  he  could  possibly  be  anything  else !  The 
real  ethical  problem  is,  "  Which  of  the  numerous  things  which  I 
am  capable  of  being  is  it  best  worth  while  to  be?  Which  of  the 
numerous  potential  selves  which  I  have  in  me  is  it  best  worth  while- 
to  realize  or  develop?  "  Of  course,  what  the  apostles  of  self-realization 
mean  is  that  the  rc^ilization  of  the  highest  self  is  the  true  end  of  life 
-^which  does  not  seem  a  particularly  informing  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  highest  end  of  life  ?  *'  When  we  go  on  to  ask  for  a  more 
definite  account  of  what  this  self-realization  means,  it  is  often  difficult  to- 
get  an  intelligible  answer.  At  last,  however,  a  very  eminent  philosopher, 
Mr.  Herbert  Bradley,  has  been  good  enough  to  tell  us,  in  black  and 
white,  what  he  means  by  self-realization.  And  this  is  what  he  says  r 
"  This  double  effort  of  the  mind  to  enlarge  by  all  means  its  domains, 
to  widen  in  every  way  both  the  world  of  knowledge  and  the  realm 
of  practice,  shows  us  merely  two  sides  of  that  single  impulse  to  self- 
realization  which  most  of  us  are  agreed  to  find  so  mystical  Bur,, 
mystical  or  intelligible,  we  must  bow  to  its  sway,  for  escape  is 
impossible." 

If  anyone  should  really  attempt  consistently  to  make  it  the  object  of 
his  life  to  widen  in  every  way  his  sphere  of  action,  the  only  question 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  which  admits  of  any  doubt  about  his  ultimate 
destination  is  whether  he  would  soonest  find  himself  in  a  prison  or  a 
madhouse.  In  one  way  or  other  he  would  most  assuredly  discover  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  maxim  that  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction.  But,  without  pressing  the  letter  of  this  remarkable  dictum, 
its  spirit  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  the  fundamental  antagonism 
between  that  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  morality  would  certainly 
not  be  minimized  by  its  distinguished  author. 

More  recently,  however,  the  same  philosopher  has  written  another 
book — one  of  the  most  brilliant  metaphysical  works  of  the  century — in 
which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  and  final  irreconcilability 
between  the  ideal  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  ideal  of  self-realization,  and  to 
find  in  that  irreconcilable  contradiction  between  two  equally  imperative 
dictates  of  the  moral  consciousness  fresh  support  for  his  metaphysical 
theory  of  the  unknowableness  of  reality  alike  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and 
in  that  of  morality.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  here  to  enter  into  the 
difficult  philosophical  issues  raised  by  this  contention.  All  that  I  can 
attempt  is  to  ask,  in  a  practical  spirit,  whether  there  is  any  real  inconsis- 
tency between  the  ideal  of  self-sacrifice  and  those  demands  of  the 
modern  spirit  of  which  this  vague  and  unsatisfactory  term  self-realization 
may  be  taken  as  the  symbol  ?  Does  self-realization  collide  with  self- 
sacrifice,  and  when  it  does  so,  is  it  moral  ? 

Now,  undoubtedly,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  word  self-sacrifice, 
taken  by  itself  and  interpreted  au  pied  de  la  kitre,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  satisfactory  or  adequate  expression  for  the  moral  ideal.  To  b^in 
with,  the  healthy  moral  consciousness  will  certainly  pronounce  that 
self-sacrifice  can  never  be  an  end  in  itself.  And  Christianity  as  taught 
by  Christ  Himself,  unlike   certain  Oriental  religions,  does  not  make 
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seif-sacrifice  or  renCinciation  an  end  in  itself.  Life,  not  death,  is  the 
key-note  of  His  teaching.  We  are  never  required  to  sacrilice  the  lower, 
except  in  order  to  develop  the  higher ;  the  self  is  never  to  be  sacrificed, 
except  for  its  own  higher  life  and  for  the  more  abundant  life  of  other 
selves.  That  in  self-sacrificing  love  man's  truest  self  is  realized,  that  the 
true  life  is  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  lower  life,  is  expressly  taught 
in  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  Master's  sayings.  The  sub' 
stitution  of  *'  love  "  for  '*  self-sacrifice"  gives  us  a  positive  instead  of  a 
merely  negative  expression  of  the  Christian  ideal.  And  by  that  substi- 
tution we  take  the  first  step  towards  exhibiting  the  harmony  of  self^ 
sacrifice  with  self-realization — that  is:  to  say,  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
self-realization  can  intelligibly  be  taken  as  an  ethical  ideal,  /.^.,  in  the 
sense  of  the  realization  of  what  is  best  and  highest  in  the  man.  But 
the  difficulty  is  not  thereby  altogether  removed.  Christianity  proclaims 
that  love  is  the  highest  and  best  thing  in  human  life.  If  anyone  affirms 
that  his  moral  consciousness  does  not  echo  that  proclamation,  argument 
is  no  doubt  impossible ;  all  ultimate  ethical  propositions  must  be 
a  priori.  But  if  the  objector  merely  means  *Move  cannot  be  taken  as 
the  sole  end  of  life,  as  an  adequate  expression  of  the  whole  ethical 
ideal,"  so  far  he  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  perfectly  right.  A  moral  system 
which  proclaimed  that  it  was  so  would  be  irrational  and  self-contradic- 
tory.  If  love  bids  me  promote  my  neighbour's  happiness,  I  recognize 
my  neighbour's  happiness  as  an  intrinsically  valuable  thing  ;  and,  if  so, 
I  must  logically  admit  that  my  own  happiness,  too,  possesses  an  intrinsic 
value.  No  doubt,  love  may  be  the  most  efficient  producer  of  happi- 
ness; nay,  it  is  in  itself  the  most  important  element  in  the  highest 
happiness,  but  it  does  not  by  itself  constitute  the  whole  of  human  happi- 
ness. Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  but  still  he  does  emphatically  want 
bread.  In  the  old  Aristotelian  phrase  a  certain  amount  of  '* external 
supply  "  is  at  least  the  condition  of  happiness.  And  then  I  cannot  look 
upon  these  two  things  alone — love  or  goodness  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
certain  moderate  satisfaction  of  natural  wants  on  the  other — as  constituting 
by  themselves  the  whole  c v8aif«oi;fa  or  well-being  of  a  rat  ional  creature.  I 
cannot  exclude  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  faculties 
from  my  conception  of  the  ideal  human  life.  And  when  we  have  once 
admitted  that  knowledge  is  an  end  in  itself,  as  well  as  love  and  pleasure, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  collisions  may  occur  between  the  various 
elements  of  our  ideal.  Undoubtedly,  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  is 
not  always  the  same  thing  as  the  cultivation  of  character.  Undoubtedly, 
the  pursuit  of  culture  does  often  interfere  with  professional  work  or  with 
philanthropy.  In  the  ethics  of  the  individual  life  there  are,  indeed, 
few  far  more  pressing  difficulties  than  the  adjustment  of  the  rival  claims 
of  the  intellectual  life  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  service  of  man  on  the 
other.  How  are  we  to  effect  a  conciliation  between  these  two  prima 
facte  equally  imperative  dictates  of  the  moral  consciousness,  these  two 
equally  rational  principles  of  action:  '*!  ought  to  develop  the  best 
that  is  in  me ;  I  ought  to  subordinate  my  own  well-being,  my  own  self- 
development  if  you  like  it,  to  the  well-being  and  self-development  of 
others "  ?  Want  of  time  must  be  my  excuse  if  my  answer  becomes 
unduly  dogmatic. 

I  reply,  then,  that  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of 
Vocation.    From  the  social  point  of  view  there  is  no  theoretical  difficulty 
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in  reconciling  the  claims  of  goodness,  of  culture,  and  of  pleasure.  The 
ideal  life  for  a  society  is  a  life  in  which  love  reigns  supreme,  in  which 
the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  faculties  are  developed  in  due  subordina- 
tion to  this  supremacy,  and  in  which  all  the  other  natural  and  whole- 
some desires  of  the  human  soul  are  gratified  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
relative  moral  worth  or  dignity.  To  promote  such  a  life  (so  ^eu*  as  in 
him  lies)  for  himself  and  for  others  is  the  individual's  duty.  But  for  the 
individual  the  very  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  love  carries  with  it  this 
necessity — that  the  development  or  realization  of  all  his  other  capacities 
^hall  be  regulated  by  the  requirements  of  social  well-being.  And  that 
involves  this  further  consequence  :  that  in  different  individuals  different 
capacities  or  activities  of  the  self  shall  receive  different  degrees  oi  culti- 
vation. Society  wants  different  kinds  and  different  degrees  of  service  from 
different  men.  And  we  can  never  realize  or  develop  one  part  or  side  or 
capacity  of  the  self  in  any  effective  way  without  the  sacrifice  of  another 
part,  any  more  than  (without  suicide)  we  can  sacrifice  one  capacity  with- 
out realizing  another.  To  aim  at  an  equal  all-round  self-realization  is  to 
condemn  oneself  to  an  all-round  mediocrity ;  it  is  the  ideal  of  the  most 
sterile  dilletantism,  Properly  understood,  self-sacrifice  is  the  necessary 
obverse  of  every  real  self-development.  Which  part  of  each  individual  is 
to  be  sacrificed  and  which  to  be  developed  must  depend  on  his  position 
in  life  or  social  function ;  and  that  again  ought  to  be  assigned  to  him 
or  be  chosen  by  himself  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  social 
well-being.  Social  well-being  demands  a  different  sort  of  self-sacrifice 
in  the  scholar  and  in  the  philanthropist,  in  the  priest  and  in  the  soldier, 
in  the  politician  and  in  the  artisan.  But  in  every  life  there  must  be 
this  common  element  of  self-sacrifice — the  subordination  of  all  the 
man's  desires,  aims,  and  activities  to  the  real  demands  of  social  well- 
being  ;  demands  which  can  never  inhibit  the  efibrt  after  self-realization, 
though  they  do  tend  to  substitute  a  particular  and  definite  kind  of  self- 
realization  for  that  vague  and  irrational  "effort  of  the  mind  to  widen 
ifi  every  way  both  the  world  of  knowledge  and  the  realm  of  practice," 
which  we  have  heard  preached  by  an  eminent  philosopher.  The 
self  which  the  man's  social  duty  requires  him  to  develop  is  his 
true  self.  Yes  1  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  not  even  the  most 
arduous  and  most  exalted  kind  of  intellectual  activity  can  exempt  a 
man  from  the  imperious  Christian  demand  for  self-sacrifice,  not  only 
outside  the  sphere  of  his  special  studies,  but  in  them.  Even  for  the 
student,  life  is  not  a  spectacle.  It  is  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the 
society  in  which  he  lives,  that  the  student,  even  of  the  highest  mathe- 
mathics  or  the  most  abstruse  metaphysics,  ought  to  pursue  his  work, 
although  all  the  gain  that  they  can  bring  to  humanity  may  be  a 
purely  intellectual  gain.  The  Christian  principle  that  man  shall' not 
live  by  bread  alone  is  a  principle  which  can  and  ought  to  be  extended 
to  the  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the — in  the  narrower  sense — ethical  and 
religious  life.  To  assert  the  claims  of  the  intellectual  life  was,  no  doubt, 
not  the  special  purpose  of  the  Christian  revelation.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  fullest  recognition  of  those  claims  which  is  not  capable 
of  the  most  perfect  fusion  with,  of,  rather,  absorption  into,  the  supreme 
Christian  principle  that  the  life  of  the  individual  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  wider  life — physical,  intellectual,  moral,  religious — of  the  whole 
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society  in  which  he  lives.     The  ideal  of  self-calture  only  b^omes 
unchristian  when  it  becomes  anti-social. 


(2)  The  Roman  Empire* 


By    Rev.   HENRY    Melvill    Gwatkin,  Dixie   Professor   of 

Ecclesiastical  History,  Cambridge. 

l^HE  age  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is  the 
third  century  after  Christ.  It  was  not  a  time  of  stagnation.  Heathenism 
was  never  so  full  of  living  force  as  when  its  hosts  were  mustering  to 
the  final  contest  with  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  scepticism  of  Caesar's 
time  had  long  since  vanished,  and  the  old  gods  of  Rome  were  still 
supreme.  There  were  flamens,  and  augurs,  and  pontiffs  as  of  old. 
The  knights  of  Rome  rode  every  year  by  Vesta's  door,  and  the  holy 
virgins  still  watched  the  perpetual  fire  on  Vesta's  hearth.  When  the 
cloud  of  scepticism  had  passed  away  the  old  gods  seemed  standing 
where  they  stood  before.  Nations  had  been  blotted  out  from  under 
heaven,  but  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  primaeval  rituals  had  perished.  Never- 
theless, the  gods  had  undergone  a  mighty  change  They  went  into  the 
cloud  as  gods  of  the  city,  and  came  out  as  gods  of  the  Empire. 
'i*he  worships  of  the  world  were  melting  down  together,  as  in  some 
vast  crucible.  It  was  confusion  indeed  when  the  Artemis  of  Ephesus 
was  confounded  with  the  Artemis  of  Athens,  and  the  Baals  from  the 
banlcs  of  the  Syrian  Orontes  with  the  Roman  Jupiter,  and  every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  in  choosing  to  himself  gods 
from  the  motley  crowd. 

In  the  midst  of  this  anarchy  of  worships  came  the  great  revival  of 
religion,  heralded  rather  by  the  devout  apologetics  of  Plutarch  than  by 
the  expiring  stoicism  of  the  Emperor  Marcus.  As  the  Empire  entered 
on  its  downward  course  there  rose  a  cry  for  some  religion  that  was  real. 
So  on  the  ruins  of  the  older  philosophies  rose  Neoplatonism,  with  its 
one  God  far  above  all  attributes  or  contact  with  the  world  of  sense,  who 
is  better  worshipped  in  silence  than  by  prayer.  The  philosopher  might 
win  by  years  of  effort  some  blissful  moments  of  absorption  in  the  Being 
above  all  being,  but  the  vulgar  cannot  look  beyond  the  gods  and 
demons  who  manage  the  world.  Thus  Neoplatonism  was  in  practice 
polytheistic.  It  could  not  overcome  the  crowd  of  Eastern  superstitions, 
and  ended  by  having  to  make  terms  with  them. 

In  fact,  the  superstitions  were  aiming  as  much  as  philosophy  itself  at 
a  higher  life  and  communion  with  heavenly  powers.  There  was  a  true 
moral  element,  for  example,  in  the  worship  of  Mithras  the  Sun-god,  the 
author  and  protector  of  life,  the  giver  of  immortality  to  such  as  cleansed 
their  lips  from  sin,  and  washed  their  hands  from  evil.  A  great  catholic 
church  of  Mithras  overspread  the  lands  from  Persia  to  Britain,  with 
clergy,  and  ascetics,  and  mendicant  friars,  and  divers  orders  of  faithful 
men  and  women.  It  had  festivals,  culminating  on  the  birthday  of 
Mithras  (December  25th)  with  processions  of  noisy  devotees,  and 
mysteries  performed  by  vested  priests  in  the  pomp  of  blazing  lights 
and  stately  rituals.  It  had  a  catechumenate  of  fasting  and  preparation, 
followed  by  a  sacrament  of  baptism,  with  the  mystic  seal  of  Mithras  on 
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the  neophyte's  brow,  and  the  solemn  promise  to  be  a  soldier  of  Mithras 
to  his  life's  end  ;  and  this  again  was  followed  by  a  common  meal  and 
sacrament  of  bread  and  water  at  the  holy  table.  It  had  confession  too, 
for  Mithras  also  received  sinners,  with  penances  and  absolutions ;  and 
in  strange  lustrations  of  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  it  held  forth  a 
promise  of  regeneratioa  to  life  eternal. 

What  wonder  if  men  preferred  the  magnificence  of  Mithras  to  the 
beggarly  worship  of  the  early  Christians  ?  What  wonder  if  the  diver- 
gent aspirations  of  superstition  and  philosophy  seemed  reconciled  at 
last  in  adoration  of 

The  glorious  sun, 
In  splendour  likest  heaven  ? 

In  the  sign  of  the  Sun-god  the  last  heroes  of  heathenism,  from  Aurelian 
to  Julian,  went  forth  to  battle;  and  even  Constantine  took  years  to 
learn  that  the  Sun-god's  cross  of  light  is  not  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

But  before  we  turn  from  the  anarchy  of  religion  to  the  resulting 
anarchy  of  ethics,  we  must  notice  one  general  consideration.  In  an 
age  when  all  worships  but  the  Christian  were  so  much  alike,  ethics 
would  be  governed  more  than  usual  by  the  floating  ideas  of  the  time  ; 
and  these  tended  to  a  vague  and  weak,  though  true,  regard  for  virtue  and 
humanity,  with  much  respect  for  asceticism,  and  much  good-natured 
tolerance  for  vice.  Ammianus  and  Libanius  are  fair  specimens  of  this 
weakening  of  ethics  in  an  age  of  general  unsettlement. 

Four  systems  of  ethics  or  groups  of  systems  were  struggling  together. 
First,  comes  the  old  Roman  ethics  of  the  city,  which  hardly  knew  of 
duty  beyond  duty  to  the  State.  This  was  quite  alive — ^witness  the 
senatorial  reactions  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  of  Tacitus  and  Probus — 
and  still  gave  law  to  the  Empire,  subject  to  the  serious  changes  which 
the  Empire  itself  had  caused,  like  the  extension  of  the  franchise  or  the 
emancipation  of  women. 

Next,  we  have  the  ethics  of  philosophy.  A  God  above  all  attributes 
is  really  outside  ethics ;  and  the  philosopher's  aim  is  to  rise  above  the 
slavery  of  the  world  of  sense  by  contemplation  or  intuition,  rather  than 
by  reasoning.  Thus  the  body  is  a  mere  hindrance,  to  be  restrained  by 
ascetic  training.     Thank  God,  it  was  not  immortal. 

The  ethics  of  superstition  might  tend  to  austerity  or  immorality,  or 
to  both  at  once.  The  Emperor  Heliogabalus  was  an  eminently  reli* 
gious  man,  a  priest  of  the  sun  who  only  did  at  Rome  what  he  was  used 
to  do  at  Emesa.  It  was  but  the  old  religion  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  in 
the  plain  of  Aven.  He  may  have  been  less  popular  than  Nero,  but 
the  offence  he  gave  was  the  same — ^rather  to  the  dignity  of  the  upper 
classes  than  to  any  clear  feeling  of  right  and  wrong. 

Last,  we  have  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  represented  in  various 
degrees  of  purity  by  different  sects  and  schools  of  thought  The  great 
cleft  of  East  and  West  was  already  wide  and  deep,  for  Origen  is  as  far 
from  Cyprian  as  the  Puritan  from  his  Romish  enemies.  The  West  was 
hardening  the  Gospel  into  a  law,  the  East  was  resolving  it  into  a 
philosophy,  and  both  were  beginning  to  copy  the  asceticism  of  the 
philosophers  and  the  ceremonialism  of  the  superstitions.  The  outlying 
sects  went  further ;  and  some  of  the  Gnostics  were  nearer  to  philosophy 
or  superstition  than  to  Christianity. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  its  rivals.    In  favour 
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of  the  old  Roman  ethics  men  pointed  to  the  great  fact  of  the  Empire 
itself,  which  had  been  built  up  by  the  piety  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
favour  of  the  gods.  Neoplatonism  could  speak  of  mysteries  whose 
vastness  and  sublimity  seemed  to  excel  the  old  philosophies  as  Rome 
excelled  the  cities  of  Greece.  The  superstitions  could  fascinate  the 
multitudes  with  sensuous  mysteries  and  as  gorgeous  worships  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  But  Christianity  had  one  decisive  advantage,  in 
that  it  rests  on  a  solid  rock  of  history.  Just  as  Christian  doctrine  flows 
from  the  historic  life  of  Christ  our  ^viour,  so  Christian  ethics  will  flow 
from  his  historic  example.  Though  we  have  many  circumstances  to 
consider,  the  question  always  is,  how  to  act  in  his  spirit.  Our  example 
is  given  in  history,  and  we  believe  that  his  abiding  presence  with  us  will 
enlighten  and  strengthen  us  to  follow  it. 

Now  others,  as  well  as  Christians,  could  teach  and  preach  ;  and  some- 
times they  did  it  with  splendid  faithfulness  and  truth.  Some,  for 
instance,  of  the  purest  ethical  teachings  have  seldom  been  more 
impressively  put  than  by  that  champion  of  sorceries  and  abominations, 
the  nameless  writer  de  mysteriis  ^gypHorum,  But  they  could  do  no 
more  than  teach  and  preach,  for  they  had  no  one  example  realized  in 
history  to  which  they  could  point  and  say,  Go  and  do  as  he  would  do. 
So  there  was  always  an  element  of  theorizing  and  unreality  in  their 
ethics.  They  were  conscious  of  the  want,  and  to  some  extent  supplied 
it  by  pointing  to  the  heroes  of  the  past,  or  drawing  ideal  pictures  of  the 
wise  man.  But  when  they  aimed  lugher,  the  life  of  Apollonius  was  not 
a  gospel,  but  a  novel. 

It  was  Christ  who  overcame  the  world.  He  it  was  whose  voice 
called  men  with  authority  away  from  the  formal  selfishness  of  Roman 
ethics,  the  intellectual  selfishness  of  philosophy,  and  the  sensual  selfish- 
ness of  superstition,  into  a  new  world  of  truth  and  tenderness,  and 
purity  and  self-sacrifice,  inspired  by  a  power  of  love,  in  which  self- 
sacrifice  for  his  sake  became  the  loftiest  joy  of  life. 

Glance  down  once  more  on  Neoplatonism.  Its  grandeur  was  its 
fatal  weakness.  It  spoke  indeed  of  one  supreme  God ;  but  its  imposing 
hierarchy  of  lesser  gods  made  true  transcendence  as  impossible  as  true 
immanence.  Even  the  Christians  had  difficulties  enough  in  the  unity 
of  God,  and  had  to  wait  for  Athanasius  to  reconcile  it  fully  to  the  sure 
and  certain  fact  that  life  divine  was  flowing  from  the  risen  Son  of  Man. 
Yet  that  fact  enshrines  both  the  deist  and  the  pantheistic  sides  of  truth. 
Christ  our  Saviour  is  our  ethical  ideal  only  because  he  is  also  some- 
thing more.  He  is  not  only  the  historic  link  of  earth  and  heaven,  but 
the  ever-living  Mediator,  in  whom  both  heaven  and  earth  consist  and 
have  their  being. 

Is  not  all  this  very  like  our  own  age  ?  We  live  in  an  age  of  unsettle- 
ment  and  melting-down  and  dominance  of  floating  ideas  over  formal 
ethics,  and  we  can  see  the  modem  forms  of  the  four  systems  which 
contended  in  the  third  century.  Rome  is  Rome  still,  with  her  rigid 
law  and  carelessness  of  truth.  Neoplatonism  is  represented  by  much 
eclectic  free  thought  inside  and  outside  the  churches,  and  supersti- 
tions flourish  luxuriantly  inside  and  outside  the  churches,  while  Christian 
thought  is  hampered,  as  it  was  in  the  third  century,  by  an  idea  of  God 
which  needs  adjustment  to  the  historical  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  In 
one  case  God  is  practically  shut  out  bf  the  world  by  a  crude  theory  of 
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the  divine  nature;  in  the  other  by  a  crude  theory  of  the  divine 
working;  whereas  the  Incarnation  is  a  standing  witness  that  God 
is  in  the  world  as  well  as  outside  it.  Our  task  is  to  root  out  all  the 
false  ideas  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  heathen  Rome  through 
Christian  Rome,  which  even  the  Reformation  was  unable  to  destroy. 
God  is  not  an  emperor  somewhere  far  away  in  heaven»  whose  will  is  in 
the  last  instance  arbitraiy,  but  a  loving  Father  with  us  here  on  earth « 
whose  nature  it  is  to  be  just  and  right.  The  revelation  through  science 
in  the  last  two  hundred  years  has  done  Ikiuch  to  clear  our  way,  and  the 
revelation  through  history  which  is  now  opening  on  us  may  do  still 
more.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  ethical  advance  of  the  future  will 
not  be  a  return  to  the  bondage  of  law,  but  a  struggle  forward  to  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  love  of  God,  the  unity  of  mankind  in  Christ,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  the  world. 


(3)  Ethics  of  Modern  Hinduism. 

The  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope,  D.D.,  Chaplain  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
and  Lecturer  on  Tamil  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

« 

If  ethics  is  the  ''doctrine  of  human  character,*'  my  task  is  a  heavy  one ; 
since  Hindus  are  of  many  and  diverse  races,  votaries  of  very  different 
religions,  and  as  dissimilar  in  character  and  habits  as  any  European 
nations.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  South  India*  and  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Tamil  people,  who  are  among  the  foremost  of  the 
Indian  races;  and  even  in  this,  narrower  field  I  can  only  touch  the 
fringe  of  my  subject  in  the  allotted  time. 

The  Tamil  language  is  spoken  J>y  about  fifteen  millions  of  people, 
and  its  cognate  dialects  by  about  forty  millions  more.  In  this 
great  and  ancient  language  there  exists,  among  much  else  that  is 
interesting  and  valuable,  an  ethical  treatise  not  surpassed  (as  fiatr 
as  I  know)  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  any  literature.  It  is 
called  the '  **  Kurral,"  which  means  *•  couplet " ;  since  it  consists 
of  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty  couplets,  most  beautiful  in  form, 
and  very  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  the  sentiments  they  express. 
Their  author  was  a  weaver  of  the  lowest  caste,  but  distinguished  for 
virtue,  and  possessed  of  very  high  poetic  genius.  He  lived  in  S. 
Thom^,  now  a  suburb  of  Madras,  in  the  very  place  where  S.  Thomas 
was  said  to  have  been  martyred,  and  where  certainly  Pantaenus  and 
other  Alexandrian  Christians  taught  Christianity  in  the  second  century. 
His  date  is  uncertain,  but  cannot  be  later  than  the  ninth  century. 
Native  scholars  imagine  for  him  a  much  more  ancient  date.  He  is 
called  Tiru-Valluvar,  which,  however,  merely  means  "  Sacred  Rabbi," 
and  he  may  be  added  to  the  great  number  of  mighty  men  of  whom  the 
world  knows  nothing,  not  even  the  name.  His  works  are  accessible  in 
English ;  and  also  in  German,  French,  and  Latin.  Those  who  wish  to 
study  thoroughly  this  subject,  may  easily  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  his  wonderful  compositions.* 

*  "The  Sacred  Kurral "  of  Tiru-Valluvar-Nayanar.  With  metrical  translation,  notes, 
grammar,  lexicon,  and  concordance.  By  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Madras  University,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  German 
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Tradition  says,  that  a  deputation  of  chief  men  of  the  Tamil  people 
came  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  give  them  in  their  own  language  a 
sacred  authoritative  guide  for  belief  and  practice.  The  result  was  the 
'*  Kurral.*'  I  must  not  pause  to  relate  any  of  the  numerous  and  in- 
teresting legends  connected  with  the  bistory  of  this  Tamil  Bible. 

In  Sanskrit  there  are  many  books  on  '*  Dharma,"  or  virtue ;  such  as- 
the  Institutes  of  Manu.  These  are,  however,  merely  books  of  laws 
regulating  the  intercourse  and  observances  of  different  castes ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  have  very  slight  connection  with  the  every-day  life  of  the 
Tamil  people.  Besides  these  there  are  numberless  verses  in  Sanskrit,, 
and  in  almost  all  the  great  vernaculars  of  India,  which  are  called 
**  Niti-verses  "  (Morals).  They  are  interpolated  in  all  the  great  poems,, 
and  are  on  everybody's  lips.  These  gnomic  verses  express  the  moral 
judgments  of  the  Hindus  from  the  very  earliest  periods,  and  testify  oa 
the  whole  to  the  existence  of  a  somewhat  high  standard  of  feeling  in 
regard  to  many  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  They,  however,  have  no 
connection  with  religion,  are  of  rarest  occurrence  in  what  are  called  the 
sacred  books,  and  are  very  crude  and  unsystematic. 

Anthologies  of  such  passages  have  often  been  published.  None  of 
these  is  more  valuable  than  the  "  Hindu  Wisdom  "  of  Professor  Sir 
M.  M.  Williams ;  but  the  reader  has  ever  to  remember,  that  in  Hindu 
books  generally,  passages  of  great  purity  and  pathos  have  often  a  con* 
text  that  entirely  contradicts  them,  and  are  almost  inseparably  connected 
with  stories  in  which  much  that  is  impure  is  involved. 

To  return  to  Tiru-Valluvar.  He  was  an  eclectic  in  religion  and 
philosophy.  Twelve  standard  commentaries  exist,  written  by  dis* 
tinguished  authors  of  as  many  sects,  who  all  claim  him ;  and  this  shows- 
how  entirely  comprehensive  his  teaching  is.  His  work  is  absolutely 
received  through  all  South  India  as  of  supreme  authority.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  before  his  time  Christianity  had  long  been  taught  in 
South  India,  and  that  Armenian  monasteries  existed  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  house,  while  on  the  Western  coast  the  Nestorians  had 
very  large  and  flourishing  missions,  the  native  king  of  Travancore  hav-^ 
ing  been  at  one  time  a  Christian.  It  appears  therefore  almost  certain 
that  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  Christianity.  Careful  study  of  the 
"  Kurral "  must  convince  anyone  of  this,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  convey 
to  others  a  conviction  that  is  grounded  so  much  upon  internal  evidence."^ 

Oriental  Society.  In  this  edition  the  Tamil  text,  carefully  revised,  is  given  with  a 
metrical  version  in  English.  A  complete  lexicon  and  concordance,  notes,  the  Latin- 
veisioD  of  R.  C.  Bescntns,  and  renderings  from  Ellis,  are-  added.  To  the  work  is 
prefixed  a  general  introdoction,  grammatical  excursus,  and  an  analysis  of  the  metre. 

*  I  select  the  following  couplets  from  a  multitude  which  will  suggest  a  more  or  less 
close  parallelism  with  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

"  When  lust  and  wrath  and  error's  triple  t3nranny  is  o'er, 
Their  very  names  for  aye  extinct,  then  pain  shall  be  no  more."    (360V 

"  Cruel  is  the  arrow  straight,  the  crooked  lute  is  sweet, 
Judge  by  their  deeds  the  many  forms  of  men  you  meet."    (279) 

"  Ambrosia  in  the  sewer  spilt,  is  word 
Spoken  in  presence  of  the  alien  herd. "    (720) 

"  What's  gained  through  tears  with  tears  shall  go  ; 
From  loss  good  deeds  entail  harvests  of  blessings  ^row."    (659) 
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The  poet  was  also  intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  Sanskrit 
literature,  with  the  Buddhist  system  in  its  original  character,  with  the 
writings  of  the  Jains  (to  whom  he  has  often  been  said  especially  to 
belong),  and  it  may  be,  with  some  of  the  earlier  Mohammedan  treatises. 
But  his  ethics  are  in  the  main  Christian,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  scarcely  any  precept  in  the  New  Testament  is  without  a  more  or  less 
adequate  representation  in  the  **  Kurral."  Some  of  the  couplets  will 
appear  when  carefully  studied  in  the  original,  to  be  simple  transcripts 
from  our  own  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  have  in  Tamil  a  certain  foreign 
character,  discernible  perhaps  only  by  experts. 

The  moral  judgments  of  men  depend  very  much  on  their  views  of 
God,  of  nature,  and  of  themselves.  The  Hindus  at  a  very  early  period 
received  from  the  west,  it  would  seem,  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis. This  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  of  an  infinite  series 
of  births  in  which  the  result  of  actions  done  in  former  organizations  is 
experienced,  is  held  in  some  way  by  every  Hindu  of  every  sect  and 
caste  that  I  have  ever  met.  I  once  heard  a  popular  American  address 
an  audience  consisting  of  educated  Hindus,  and  he  began  by  saying,  ^  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  here  holds  the  ridiculous  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,"  whereat  his  hearers  looked  at  one  another  in 
astonishment,  all  of  them  holding  it  most  firmly.  Now,  this  doctrine, 
as  they  realize  it,  must  modify  every  other  teaching.  Among  the 
Caivites  of  the  most  philosophical  and  thoughtful  school,  the  theory  of 
human  life  inculcated  is  briefly  this.  There  are  three  eternal  entities — 
(i)  Civa;  (a)  the  aggregate  of  all  souls,  which  are  definite  in  number 
and  eternal  in  duration  (soul,  life,  and  breath,  are  identical) ; 
and  (3),  what  is  called  the  *'  bond,"  f.^.,  a  dense,  dark,  triple 
covering  of  matter,  delusion  and  **  Karma "  (or  deeds).  At  the 
beginning  of  each  Eon  the  company  of  all  souls  lies  apart  from 
Civa,  inert  and  senseless  beneath  the  dense  mists  of  illusion,  and 
to  each  living  principle  is  attached  an  eternal  weight  of  responsi- 
bility for  good  and  evil  deeds  which  cling  to  each  one,  though,  like 
themselves,   it  is  without  cause,   author,   or  beginning.     While   these 


**  To  punish  wrong,  with  kindly  benefits  the  doers  ply ; 
Thus  shame  their  souls ;  but  pass  the  ill  unheeded  by."    (314) 

*'  From  wisdom's  vaunted  lore  what  doth  the  learner  gain. 
If  as  his  own  he  guard  not  others'  souls  from  pain  ?  "     315)) 

^  What  his  own  soul  has  felt  as  bitter  pain, 
From  making  others  feel  should  man  abstain."    (316) 

"  Tis  never  good  to  let  the  thought  of  good  things  done  thee  pass  away ; 
Of  things  not  good,  'tis  good  to  rid  thy  memory  that  very  day."  (io8) 

'*  In  flesh  by  tire  inflamed,  nature  may  throughly  heal  the  sore  ; 
In  soul  by  tongue  inflamed,  the  ulcer  healeth  never  more."    (129) 

'*  As  earth  l^ears  up  the  men  who  delve  into  her  breast, 
To  bear  with  scornful  men  of  virtues  is  the  best."    (1 51) 

**  Forgiving  trespasses  is  good  always ; 
Forgetting  them  hath  even  higher  praise."    (152) 

*'  Though  others  work  thee  ill,  thus  shalt  thou  blessing  reap  ; 
Grieve  for  their  sin,  thyself  from  vicious  action  keep."    (157) 

**  If  each  his  own,  ns  neighbours'  faults  would  scan, 
Could  any  evil  haji  to  living  man.'*     (190) 
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^'  deeds "  are  not  yet  cancelled  by  the  necessary  sufferings  for  the 
«vil,  and  the  enjoyment  of  assigned  rewards  for  the  good  deeds,  the 
soul  cannot  possibly  return  to  Civa,  though  in  some  unexplained  way 
these  eternal  souls  are  Civa  himself.  To  free  them  from  '<  Karma,"  Civa, 
full  of  love  and  compassion,  but  unable  directly  to  communicate  with 
these  torpid  souls,  veiled  and  weighed  down  as  they  are  by  matter, 
sends  forth  his  energy  as  rays  from  the  sun,  his  "  Cakti,"  personified  as 
liis  bride.  She  moves  over  the  chaos  as  a  spirit  of  knowledge,  desire, 
■and  energy.  The  dead  souls  awake,  and  the  phenomenal  universe 
is  then  evolved  in  order  that  each  one,  whether  deity,  man,  animal,  bird, 
fish,  insect,  vegetable  life,  or  demon,  may  have  a  sphere  in  which  to 
experience  the  fruits  of  these  imputed  deeds,  and  so  obtain  freedom  from 
the  results  of  "Karma."  They  are  all — all  living  souls — ^in  every 
•embodiment,  on  earth,  above  or  below,  in  every  sphere,  subjected  to 
*'  vanity.''  This  is  with  a  gracious  purpose,  that  they  may  at  length 
work  out  their  own  deliverance  ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  sore  bondage,  and 
hence  the  one  great  aim  of  existence,  as  conceived  by  an  Hindu,  is 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  new  deeds,  to  break  the  many-linked 
chain  of  metempsychosis,  to  extinguish  new  desire,  to  stop  up  the 
avenues  of  sense,  and  thus  to  gain  emancipation.  The  Caiva  system,  and 
it  alone,  teaches  that  the  emancipated  soul  at  length  united  to  Civa,  the 
Blissful  Supreme,  shares  in  his  light  and  joy,  and  dwells  with  him  in 
•conscious  and  active  blessedness  through  all  successive  Eons,  for  ever 
and  ever.  It  is  not,  therefore,  primarily  any  love  of  God,  or  of 
humanity,  that  is  proposed  to  an  Hindu  as  the  motive  in  these  ethics  ; 
but  the  love  of  self,  the  desire  of  emancipation  from  ''birth."  The  one 
question  asked  is — and  their  books  are  full  of  it — *'  How  can  I  get  rid  of 
•embodied  existence  ?  "  Hence  all  action  is  evil ;  some  actions  may  be 
called  pre-eminently  so,  for  they  cause  pain,  and  men  loathe  them  ;  others 
may  be  called  good,  because  they  cause  benefit,  and  men  desire  them  ; 
but  all  action  has  its  fruit,  and  to  eat  that  fruit  (so  they  phrase  it),  a 
prolongation  of  embodied  existence  somewhere  or  other  is  necessary. 
So  the  life  of  the  ascetic  with  every  sense-avenue  closed,  is  the 
perfection  of  human  existence.  Again,  these  "  deeds,"  which  are  from 
everlasting,  constitute  a  kind  of  fate.  What  a  man  is  now  depends  upon 
these  "deeds,"  which  are  only  his  by  an  eternal  arbitrary  assignment. 
Souls  in  each  Eon  begin  their  weary  round  variously  weighted  with  eternal 
responsibilities,  which,  however,  they  have  never  incurred.  Under  these 
circumstances  how  can  man  be  free  ?  He  is  under  sin.  But  what  is  sin  ? 
The  great  Tamil  teacher  held,  in  theory  at  least,  most  of  these 
notions ;  and  puts  them  forward  (somewhat  conventionally),  but,  with  a 
happy  and  characteristic  inconsistency,  flatly  contradicts  them  whenever 
the  exigencies  of  his  teaching  require.  It  has  been  imputed  as  a  fault 
to  the  Hindu  that  he  not  unfirequently  holds  and  defends  quite  calmly 
contradictory  statements.    Of  course,  there  must  be  a  limit  to  this 

"  Loss  that  is  gain,  and  death  of  life's  true  bliss  fulfilled. 
Are  fruits  which  only  wisdom  rare  can  yield."  (235) 

"  When  weaker  men  ^on  front  with  threat'ning  brow. 
Think  how  you  felt  m  presence  of  some  stronger  foe."        (250) 

**  Though  men  should  work  thee  woe,  like  touch  of  tongues  of  fire, 
Tis  well  if  thou  can'st  save  thy  soul  from  burning  ire."  (308 
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method  of  procedure ;  but  in  the  Hindu  it  is  often  a  virtue ;  for  it 
arises  from  a  deep  conviction  that  whatever  brings  with  it  persuasion 
of  its  truth  must  be  absolutely  and  for  ever  taken  into  the  soul ;  and  if 
convictions  clash,  it  is  because  the  finite  is  dealing  with  the  infinite. 
.  The  Hindu  does  not  greatly  concern  himself  with  the  reconcOing  of 
things  that  differ.     If  they  are  all  true,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ! 

Nowhere  is  this  happy  and  necessary  inconsistency  more  evident 
than  in  the  Tamil  moralist's  treatment  of  the  doctrines  of  human  free- 
dom and  fate.  He  teaches  the  omnipotence  of  Fate,  considered  partly 
as  an  everlasting  imputation  of  "Deeds,"  and  partly  of  the  will  of  Civa 
the  Supreme ;  but  addresses  men  as  absolutely  free  to  follow,  or  to  dis- 
regard, the  higher  impulse  of  virtuous  instinct.  He  recognizes  and 
insists  upon  each  individual's  absolute  responsibility  for  his  choice  of 
the  higher  or  lower  path  in  his  earthly  pilgrimages. 

In  the  following,  and  in  many  other  couplets,  our  bard  teaches  that 
*'  man  is  man,  and  master  of  his  fate.'' 

"  Call  them  of  perfect  virtue's  sea  the  shore, 
Who,  though  the  Fates  should  fail,  fail  never  more."    (989) 

'^  'Tis  no  reproach  though  unpropitious  Fate  should  ban  ; 
But  not  to  do  man's  work  is  foul  disgrace  to  man  ! "    (618) 

^'  Though  Fate  divine  should  make  your  labour  vain  ; 
Effort  its  labour's  sure  reward  will  gain."    (619) 

'*  Who  strive  with  undbmayed,  unfaltering  mind. 
At  length  shall  leave  opposing  Fate  behind."    (620) 

I  will  now  give  a  short  summary  of  the  great  Tamil  moralist's  doc- 
trine with  a  few  quotations.  He  begins  with  a  chapter  on  God  (more  • 
devotional  than  doctrinal),  to  Whom  he  gives  no  name,  Who  is  without 
form,  desire  or  aversion,  Who  passes  over  the  souls  of  men  like  the 
soft  breeze  over  the  opening  lotus-flower,  Whose  feet  the  devout  must 
ever  seek  to  reach,  to  Whom  over  the  vast  billowy  sea  of  embodied 
existence  men  must  strive  to  pass.  He  then,  taking  the  facts  of  daily 
•  Tamil  life,  divides  his  subject  into  three  portions  \  and  discourses  on 
(i)  The  virtues  of  domestic  life;  (2)  The  excellence  and  characters 
of  ascetic  life;  and  (3)  The  conduct  of  human  affairs  in  a  mixed 
community  of  men,  in  the  state ;  where,  from  the  king  to  the  b^;gar» 
each  has  his  place  and  his  duties. 

(i)  In  the  domestic  life  the  great  principle  is  love  or  affection,  which 
however  must  not  end  in  the  home,  but  extend  in  due  degree  to  alL 
On  this  head  he  says  : 

"  The  loveless  soul,  the  very  joys  of  life  may  know, 
When  flowers,  in  barren  soil,  on  sapless  trees  shall  blow."    (78) 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  give  many  extracts  here,  to  show  what 
regard  for  womanhood,  what  tenderness  towards  children,  and  what 
sweet  natural  affection,  are  instinctive  in  the  Tamil  mind. 

(2)  The  ascetic  is  supposed  to  gain  even  magical,  or  supernatural 
powers  by  his  austerities,  and  is  himself  in  various  ways  a  decided- 
power.  To  him  the  poet  (while  with  subtle  irony  exaggerating  his  im- 
portance) recommends  benevolence,  a  gracious  regard  for  all  men,  as- 
the  main  principle  of  his  virtue. 

Though  separate  in  many  ways  from  the  world,  he  is  to  cultivate  aa 
ardent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  all  men. 
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(3)  To  the  king,  and  in  fact  to  all  members  of  human  societies,  he 
teaches  the  duty  of  impartial  justice.  His  words  for  justice  are  various, 
such  as  "fitness,"  "impartiality,"  "fairness,"  "unbiased  equity." 

Under  these  three  heads  he  has  much  interesting  teaching  with 
regard  to  character  and  conduct.  The  following  is  one  of  a  series  of 
aphorisms  that  contemplate  a  high  standard  of  feeling  and  aspiration. 
He  had  been  asked  (perhaps  captiously)  for  a  definition  of  virtue  and 
vice,  and  in  his  fourth  chapter  he  says,  throwing  aside  all  the  niceties  of 
interpretation,  and  appealing  to  the  moral  instincts  of  mankind, 

"  Virtue  sums  the  things  that  should  be  done. 
Vice  sums  the  things  that  man  should  shun."    (40) 

Connected  with  this  is  the  couplet : 

'*  Spotless  be  thou  in  mind  !    This  only  merits  virtue's  name  ; 
All  else,  mere  pomp  of  idle  sound,  no  real  worth  can  claim."    (34) 

We  see  here  the  real  foundation  of  Tamil  ethics ;  our  sage's  doctrine 
is  "  avowedly  based  on  the  postulates  of  inward  experience,  and  on  the 
intuitive  consciousness  of  duty."  He  elsewhere  teaches  that  morality 
is  useful,  pleasurable,  beautiful,  and  necessary  to  human  society ;  but 
he  traces  its  source  to  the  original  divinely  implanted  instincts  of 
humanity.  In  his  book  he  takes  a  kindly  Socratic  survey  of  human 
life,  as  he  sees  it  developing  and  energizing  around  him,  and  has  a  word 
in  season  to  say  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  There  is  much  to 
remind  us  of  Plato's  Republic,  but  sometimes  he  reaches  a  higher  level 
(though  for  a  moment  only)  than  Plato  himself. 

In  dwelling  upon  the  particulars  of  virtuous  and  vicious  action  otlr 
moralist  avoids  what  seems  to  be  the  great  practical  mistake  of  the 
Buddhist  teachers,  whose  precepts  were  exclusively  negative ;  and  who 
heaped  together  with  heinous  crimes,  the  most  trivial  transgressions  of 
arbitrary  laws  and  even  of  etiquette  as  being  equally  sinful.  He 
teaches  as  strongly  as  they  the  necessity  of  avoiding  great  crimes,  but 
takes  much  more  pains  in  building  up  character.  He  has  a  beautiful 
chapter  on  "self-restraint,"  and  another  on  **the  extirpation  of  evil 
desires." 

A  remarkable  thing  is  the  distinctness  and  even  vehemence  with  which 
he  inculcates  a  love  of  truth.  The  question  had  been  proposed  in  India, 
as  in  other  lands,  whether  any  circumstances  can  justify  deviation  from 
exact  truth  ?     His  answer  is — 

"  Falsehood  may  take  the  place  of  truthful  word, 
If  blessing  free  from  fault  it  can  afford."    (292) 

He  thus  leaves  the  question  unanswered,  but  intimates  his  conviction 
that  faultless  blessing  can  never  fiow  from  falsehood  in  speech.  And 
he  adds — 

"  Speak  not  a  word  which  false  thy  own  heart  knows, 
Sell-kindled  fire  within  the  false  one's  spirit  glows."    (293) 

Here  we  have  the  germ  at  least  of  a  doctrine  of  conscience,  for 
which  there  is  no  real  Tamil  word ;  though  we  shall  see  that  the 
idea  in  its  essence  was  well  known  to  our  sage.  There  is  another  word 
in  constant  use  by  Tiru-Valluvar,  and  other  more  recent  South  Indian 
authors,  which  literally  means  "  vision,"  and  is  used  to  express  that 
instinctive  apprehension,  or  spiritual  perception  of  the  right  and  true, 
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that  belongs  only  to  devout  souls.  It  takes  the  place  of  *'  ^itb,**  for 
which  there  is  in  pure  Tamil  no  exact  equivalent.  It  is  to  this  faculty 
that  the  revelation  of  duty  is  assigned  ;  and  the  following  verse  exhibits 
the  sanctions  of  right  conduct  in  a  remarkable  way — 

'*  Ev*n  when  resources  fail,  they  weary  not  of  kindness  due. 
They  to  whom  duty*s  self  appears  in  vision  true.*'    (218) 

This  spiritual  faculty  may  be  injured  by  the  dominance  of  the  senses, 
and  is  only  fully  exercised  by  those  who  have  attained  to  self-mastery — 

"  Men  who  have  conquered  sense,  with  sight  from  sordid  vision  freed. 
Desire  not  other  good,  e'en  in  the  hour  of  sorest  need."    (174) 

Again — 

"  The  men  of  vision  pure,  from  wildering  foUy  free, 
Not  e'en  in  thoughtless  hour  speak  words  of  vaoi^."    (199) 

In  another  place  he  talks  of  *'  pure  and  passionless  vision."  And  again 
he  says — 

"  Darkness  departs,  and  rapture  springs  to  men  who  see 
The  mystic  vision  pure,  from  all  delusion  free."    (352) 

And  again — 

''  Though  troubles  press,  no  shameful  deeds  they  do 
Whose  eyes  the  ever-during  vision  view."    (654) 

Hence  to  our  poet  duty  is  nothing  arbitrary,  but  the  revelation  to 
purged  eyes  of  that  which  is  within  the  veil.  There  is  a  Tamil  equiva- 
lent for  "  duty,"  and  it  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  "  to  bind ; " 
it  is  the  debt  which  a  man  owes,  and  is  obliged — ^bound — to  pay. 
Of  this  duty  he  says — 

*'  Duty  demands  no  recompense ;  to  clouds  of  heaven. 
By  men  on  earth  what  answering  gift  is  given?"      (211) 

Very  strongly  does  our  moralist  insist  also  upon  the  certainty  that  retri- 
bution will  overtake  the  evil  doer,  and>4hat  by  a  necessary  and 
natural  course  of  things,  since  the  world  is  so  constituted  that  evil 
ever  results  in  evil.     He  says — 

"  Man's  shadow  dogs  his  steps  where'er  he  wends 
Destruction  thus  on  sinful  deeds  attends."    (208) 

Moreover,  evil  habits  grow,  and  degrade  the  soul,  and  thus  are  their 
own  Nemesis — 

''  With  sinful  acts  men  cease  to  feel  the  'dread  of  ill  within  ; 
The  excellent  will  dread  the  wanton  pride  of  cherished  dn."        (201) 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  so  hastily  said,  that  we  have  in 
South  India  the  outlines  at  least  of  a  doctrine  of  ethics,  which,  in  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  is  nearly  unexceptionable ;  though  the  work 
containing  it  mingles  a  few  statements  which  are  philosophically 
doubtful,  or  absolutely  false,  and  even  most  pernicious.  The  source  of 
this  purer  teaching  seems  to  have  been  mainly  Christianity,  as  brought 
to  India  by  Alexandrine  Platonizing  Christian  teachers,  and  perhaps 
Nestorian  missionaries.  This  mingling  of  Western  ideas  with  an 
original  Hindu  philosophy  accounts  at  once  for  the  loftiness  of  some 
of  the  teaching,  and  for  the  Gnostic  character  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Hindu  weaver-poet.  Had  the  earliest*missionaries  taJcen  with  them  to 
India  a  purer  Gospel,  it  would  seem  that  South  India  might  have 
received  it  as  readily  as  it  has  received  what  is  pure  in  the  teaching  of 
our  sage.    It  seems  as  if  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Church  in  all  ages 
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has  kept  the  world  in  darkness ;  it  may  be  reserved  for  us  to  make 
some  amends  for  the  mistakes  of  our  fathers.  At  any  rate,  the  Christian 
missionary  is  bound  to  study  carefully  such  writings  as  these,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  literature  of 
the  people,  and  to  try  to  raise  them  to  higher  things  by  the  stepping* 
stones  of  their  own  best  teachings. 

To  meet  thoughtful  Hindus  in  a  spirit  of  dogmatic  antagonism,  or  to 
treat  them  with  contempt,  or  to  speak  of  them  as  the  perishing  heathen, 
is  absolutely  unfitting.  We  have  even  something  to  learn  from  Hinduism. 
Meanwhile,  their  systems,  thoroughly  studied,  will  teach  the  missionary  how 
to  introduce  and  urge  with  effect  the  saving  doctrines  of  a  Divine  Father's 
love,  of  the  incarnation  and  mediation,  of  spiritual  grace,  and  of  a  perfect 
life  exemplified  in  the  history  of  our  great  and  only  "Guru" — Who  is  the 
God-man.  When  the  right  men  work  among  my  beloved  Tamil  people 
in  the  right  way,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  will  find  in  much  of  the 
Tamil  literature  a  real  ethical  preparation  for  ChristLanity. 


(4)  Buddhism. 

The  Right  Rev.  R.  S.  Copleston,  D.D.,   Lord  Bishop 

of  Colombo. 

{I^ead  by  the  Rev,  E,  A,  Copleston,) 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  throw  into  strong  relief  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  Christian  ethics  by  contrasting  with  them  one  of  those 
attempts  which  fallen  man  has  made,  unaided  by  revelation,  to  define 
and  sustain  his  aspirations  after  good.  To  describe  Buddhism,  or  to 
form  an  estimate  of  its  moral  value,  is  not  my  primary  purpose ;  to 
balance  its  good  against  its  bad  does  not  lie  within  my  range.  I  shall 
have  been  just  to  it,  having  thus  limited  my  purpose,  so  long  as  I  do 
not  exaggerate  its  defects. 

Since  in  a  short  paper  only  a  few  points  can  be  touched  on,  I  select 
one  or  two  from  each  of  three  distinct  divisions  of  ethical  science — (i) 
the  fundamental  assumptions  as  to  the  nature  and  end  of  man, 
which  necessarily  determine  the  sanctions  of  moral  conduct ;  {2)  the 
character  which  the  system  emphasizes  or  tends  to  produce ;  (3)  the 
methods  of  its  analysis  of  condgct,  its  rules  and  casuistry. 

The  plan  of  such  a  paper  as  this  does  not  admit  of  quotations,  or  of 
many  references ;  but  such  references  as  I  make  will  be  chiefly  to  one 
book,  a  book  neither  among  the  so-called  Sacred  Books,  nor  of  modern 
date.  This  is  the  **  Questions^  of  Menander,"  or  *'Milindaprasna/'  a 
treatise  in  dialogue  form,  dating  probably  from  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  It  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Buddhaghosha,  the  great 
commentator  and  schoolman  of  Buddhism  in  the  fifth  century,  and  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  a  witness  to  what  Buddhism  was,  as  a  science  of 
morals,  some  time  after  the  completion  of  its  primary  literature  or  canon, 
and  while  it  was  still  a  powerful  practical  system. 

I. — ^The  Buddhist  doctrine  about  existeru:e  and  about  life  is  in  terrible 
contrast  with  the  Christian,  and  is  doubly  evil :  it  lowers  man,  and  it 
undermines  ethics. 

{a)  When  we  Christians  thank  God  for  our  creation,  we  thank  Him 
for  giving  us  a  great  gift  and  ex»Uing  us  to  a  share  in  an  attribute  which 
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is  His  own.  Our  Christianity  is  a  new  Birth,  a  Life  from  above.  Our 
Saviour  came  for  this,  that  we  might  have  Life,  abundantly ;  and  the 
worst  and  ultimate  evil  which  can  come  to  man  is  the  eternal  loss  of 
Life.    The  possession  of  Life  is  our  glory,  and  kindles  our  thankfulness. 

Buddhism  forfeits  entirely  all  this  exaltation  of  man.  It  was  a  fall, 
in  this  respect,  from  Brahmanism.  The  Indian  was  guided  to,  or 
retained,  a  noble  perception  of  the  truth  which  Almighty  God  revealed 
to  Moses,  and  had  arrived  at  a  term  not  unlike  the  Divine  Name  when 
he  called  his  deities  "Self-existent."  But  the  Buddhist  is  taught  the 
contrary  of  this  :  that  there  is  no  being  that  is  unformed ;  that  men  and 
g6ds  derive  their  being  not  from  above,  but  from  below,  not  from  the 
better,  but  from  the  worse ;  that  "  to  be  "  is  not  the  Divine  essence,  but 
a  deplorable  accident. 

It  is  true  that  the  Hindu  term  ''self-existent*'  (sayambhu)  is  used  as 
a  title  of  the  Buddha  {e,g,^  Milinda,  p.  214,  Trenchner's  edition);  but 
it  asserts  of  him  not  self-derived  existence,  but  self-derived  knowledge. 
It  is  equivalent  to  "  independent  of  any  teacher  '*  (andcariyo).  He  is 
never  represented  as  having  any  special  hold  on  existence  (though  he  is 
said  to  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  prolong  his  stay  in  a  particular  stage 
of  life)  or  as  being  the  source  and  giver  of  being  to  others.  Notoriously, 
life,  according  to  Buddhist  teaching,  is  a  misfortune. 

The  Christian  truth,  which  Buddhism  thus  denies,  is  one  which  needs 
in  these  days  to  be  enforced  and  reflected  on.  The  question  "  Is  life 
worth  living  ?  "  cannot  be  seriously  asked  by  anyone  in  whom  the  sense 
of  human  dignity  is  not  depraved.  Nor  is  anyone  likely  to  practise 
conduct  worthy  of  man  who  can  contemplate  without  horror  the  thought 
of  annihilation.  Our  Divine  kinship,  our  claim  on  immortality,  the 
immeasurable  debt  we  owe  to  Him  by  Whom  we  are  and  live — z.  sense 
of  these  is  among  the  first  conditions,  if  it  be  not  the  very  first  condition, 
of  virtue.  ^ 

**  Know  thyself"  was  the  great  Greek  maxim,  but  we  must  know  not 
only  our  weakness' and  our  limitations  :  even  more,  we  must  know  our 
birthright. 

(b)  Further,  the  disparagement  of  existence  in  all  its  manifestations, 
which  is  characteristic  of  Buddhism,  undermines  ethics.  It  reduces 
ethics,  as  a  science,  to  a  science  of  the  accidental —a  science  concerned 
only  with  what  is  temporary,  with  what  is  a  means  only  to  an  end,  not  an 
end  in  itself.  According  to  this  view  of  existence,  conduct,  which  is 
the  material  with  which  moral  science  deals,  is  important,  and  indeed 
possible,  only  because  man  happens  to  be  for  the  present  living.  It 
will  cease,  all  interest  in  conduct  will  cease,  when  man  gets  rid  of  life  ; 
and  the  sooner  he  shakes  it  off  the  better.  The  whole  trouble  about 
right  and  wrong  is  thus  no  better  than  a  necessary  evil ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  eternal  moral  principle  or  right  conduct  desirable  for  its  own  sake. 

This  is  not  merely  a  logical  inference  from  the  hypothesis ;  it  is  the 
position  constantly  adopted  in  Buddhist  works.  "  Why,"  it  is  asked, 
"does  not  the  Buddha  give  alms?"  ** Because,"  is  the  answer,  *•  he 
has  attained  that  for  the  sake  of  which  alms  are  given."  "  How  is^  it," 
we  6nd  asked  in  an  interesting  passage  (Milinda,  p.  214),  '*  that 
while  the  Buddha  urged  on  others  strict  temperance  in  eating,  he  could 
say  of  himself,  *  I  could  eat  in  one  day  this  bowl  full  or  more '  ?  "    It  is 
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replied :  "  Because  he  had  done  what  was  to  be  done,  had  finished 
action,  had  attained  bis  purpose.  They  that  are  whole  need  no 
medicine."*  True,  the  particular  part  of  conduct  referred  to  in  this 
passage — restraint  of  the  appetite— does  belong  to  the  province  of 
training,  which  is  not  the  end  of  morals,  but  only  a  means  that  may  be 
dispensed  with,  as  training,  when  it  has  done  its  work.  But  what  is 
true  of  mere  .training  is  extended  in  the  Buddhist  view  to  the  whole 
field  of  conduct.  "  AH  that  ought  to  be  done  "  is  brought  into  this 
category  of  training.  The  rahat,  or  perfect  man,  has  lived  the  life,  has 
practised  conduct,  has  done  with  action  ;  his  duty  is  done,  AH  moral 
*' doing'*  is  thus  made  the  medicine  of  the  sick,  not  the  ''meat  and 
drink  "  of  the  healthy  souL 

Gotama  is  said  to  have  prepared  his  disciples  for  his  approaching 
death,  and  to  have  given  them  instructions  as  to  what  should  then  be 
done  by  them.  But  of  new  and  higher  activities  to  come  on  his  own 
part  there  was  no  desire. 

"  Somewhere  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim/* — 

of  all  that  this  implies  Buddhism  contains  no  hint  Its  conception 
of  virtue  directly  contradicts  the  description :  "  Give  her  the  glory  of 
going  on  and  still  to  be.*' 

Thus  the  ^uddhist  disparagement  of  existence  and  of  life  both 
degrades  man  and  undermines  morality.  The  truths  which  it  misses 
are  among  the  most  precious,  and  they  demand  of  Christians  in  thes^ 
days  earnest  and  intelligent  assertion. 

II. — ^The  character  which  the  Buddhist  system  emphasizes  and  tends 
to  produce  is  anti-social.  It  teaches  **  Love  your  enemies,"  "  Give  to 
him  that  asketh  of  thee,"  "  Keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the  world,"  but 
in  the  balance  of  these  duties  an  overwhelming  preponderance  is  given 
to  the  last.  The  feeling  of  kindness,  the  sacrifice  of  possessions,  and  . 
even  personal  purity,  are  means  to  an  end — the  release  of  one's  self.  If 
we  said  that  these  virtues  .were  inculcated  as  parts  of  self-culture,  it 
might  follow  that  the  man  so  cultured,  ripened,  perfected,  should  go 
forth  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  man  or  of  his  God.  But  this  is  not  in 
Buddhism.  The  man  is  to  be  kept  pure,  filled  with  love,  emptied  of 
desire,  that  he  may  thereby  escape — he,  and  he  alone.  A  Buddha, 
indeed,  postpones  his  own  escape  that  he  may  first  teach  the  way  of  escape 
to  other  beings.  But  of  those  other  beings  not  one  has  any  other  end 
than  his  own  escape.  The  ripened  character  gives  back  nothing  to  the 
human  family  which  it  has  quitted.  The  race  is  poorer  by  every  saint 
that  it  produces. 

That  something  of  this  sort  may  be  charged  upon  Christian  monas- 
ticism,  in  the  abnormal  excesses  of  its  early  days,  or  in  the  common 
corruption  of  its  later  forms,  I  know ;  but  no  candid  mind  can  fail  to 
see  the  essential  differences,  and  I  can  safely  leave  it  with  others  to  reply. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  enough  recognized  Chat  the  activities  of  Christian  souls 
are  not  exclusively  outward  and  visible,  and  that  Christian  service  is  not 
limited  to  the  service  of  man  on  earth ;  but  at  least  it  is  not  now  seriously 

denied  that  Christianity  is  a  social  force,  that  it  trains  its  disciples  and 

«.  -I.  ■  '  * 

*  This  and  oth^r  quotations  are  freely  abrid(;ed  or  paraphrased. 
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forms  its  saints  for  the  service  of  the  race ;  or — to  allude  to  what  is  in 
the  air — that  it  is  "  a  factor  in  social  evolution." 

That  marriage  may  be  declined  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  ; 
that  it  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  ;  that  cares  of  this 
world  may  choke  the  word,  our  Blessed  Lord  taught  us ;  but  He  declared 
no  less  plainly  that  it  was  His  purpose  to  season  and  to  leaven  the  world 
with  saints,  not  to  take  His  disciples  out  of  the  world.  And  the  witness 
of  history  is  distinct,  that  the  Church  has  been  in  the  worid  for  the 
world's  good.  Buddhism,  grasping  vigorously  the  truth  that  the  outside 
world  is  full  of  dust  and  hindrance  and  dangerous  attractions,  and  that 
it  profits  a  man  nothing  to  gain  the  whole  world  if  he  lose  his  own 
soul,  has  far  too  much  disparaged  lay  life,  and  has  not  in  any  serious 
degree  undertaken  the  task  of  improving  it. 

The  theory  is  rather  curiously  illustrated  in  a  discussion  on  the 
question  (Milinda,  pp.  162-164)  <^^  ^^^  superiority  of  monks  over  laymen,, 
by  the  assertion  of  the  maxim,  that  if  a  lay  disciple  attains  rahatship  (i>., 
perfect  insight  into  the  truth  and  perfect  moral  purity)  one  of  two  things 
must  follow ;  either  he  must  enter  nirvana  that  same  day,  or  he  must 
become  a  monk.  An  immense  number  of  lay  disciples  (as  is  shown  in 
ib»  p.  349  sq.)  attain  nirvana,  but  not  one  lay  saint  remains  to  benefit 
his  fellow  men. 

It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  with  a  system  in  which  the  ordinary 
material  of  human  life,  '*  human  nature's  daily  food,"  its  loves,  joys,, 
hopes,  as  well  as  its  hatreds,  pains  and  fears,  are  alike  repudiated. 
Christ  has  taught  not  only  that  life  is  precious,  but  that  "  no  man  liveth 
to  himself." 

in. — In  nothing  is  the  earthly  origin  of  the  Buddhist  moral  system 
more  apparent  than  in  the  lifeless  and  technical  character  of  its  method  ; 
the  readiness  with  which  the  spirit  of  a  precept  is  forgotten  in  formula- 
ting the  letter  of  it,  or  ignored  in  its  mechanical  application.  Of  this 
class  of  defects  instances  may  be  found  in  any  moral  system,  even  in 
those  founded  on  the  New  TestaHtient.  Men  forget,  in  working  out 
formulae,  what  is  the  living  truth  which  their  symbols  .were  meant  to 
embody ;  they  deal  with  moral  proposition's  as  they  might  with  algebraic 
equations.  But  where  the  Truth  is,  it  flashes  out  sooner  or  later  in  in- 
dignant repudiation  of  these  dead  formulae  ;  and  in  the  New  Testament 
there  is  the  living  spirit  of  the  moral  law — the  perfect  law  of  liberty — 
ever  ready  to  inspire  the  honest  hearer,  and  to  refute  the  mere  scribe. 
But  the  whole  method  of  a  large  part  of  the  Buddhist  books — of  nearly 
all,  I  think,  except  such  as  consist  of  illustrations,  fables,  Jatake  stories 
and  scraps  of  biography — is  vitiated  by  this  mechanical  lifelessness.  It 
is  not  merely  or  chiefly  that  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  dangers  and  the 
helps,  are  generally  grou[)ed  numerically,  as  the  ten  this  and  the  twelve 
that — this  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  or  of  literary  habit ; — but  that  the 
inner  spring  of  conduct  is  seldom  or  never  touched ;  that  the  part  which 
is  truly  moral  and  not  only  regulational,  the  spirit  of  the  law,  so  seldom, 
if  ever,  flashes  out.  Hence,  as  was  to  be  expected,  consistency  of  out- 
ward statement  is  preferred  to  "truth  in  the  inward  parts,"  and  the 
explanations  and  defences  that  are  given  of  canonized  acts  and  persons 
are  often  morally  unsound. 

In  regard  to  the  central  point  of  this  complaint,  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  how  the  Buddhist  sacred  books  contain  almost  interminable  lists 
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of  offences  ;  for  instance,  against  the  law  which  forbids  theft.  A  man 
stole  a  mango,  the  Buddha  was  consulted,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
sin  ;  again,  a  man  stole  a  tamarind,  the  Buddha  gave  a  similar  decision  ; 
and  so  on  for  hundreds  of  instances  ;  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  mention 
every  form  of  theft  lest  any  one,  not  being  specially  forbidden,  should 
be  thought  lawful.  •*  Such  a  r\otion,"  to  quote  what  I  have  elsewhere 
written,  *'was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  capable  of 
covering  leaf  afier  leaf  with  these  pretended  instances.  But  it  is  not  the 
notion  of  anyone  to  whom  moral  principles  are  a  living  reality.  It 
betrays  a  marvellous  deadness  of  the  moral  sense,  an  utter  ignorance  of 
what  constitutes  the  meaning  and  value  of  moral  action  or  restraint.  It 
is  the  work  of  men  to  whom  conduct  had  become  a  matter,  not  of 
principle,  or  motive,  or  character,  but  of  mechanical  conformity  to  rule — 
a  proof  how  the  moral  sense  was  benumbed  by  Buddhist  views  of  life.*' 

Let  those  who  talk  of  comparing  the  Buddhist  morality  with  the 
Christian  compare  this  method  of  illustrating  a  commandment  with  that 
by  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  let  in,  by 
a  word,  a  flash  of  light  on  the  inner  meaning  and  life  of  each  precept  as 
He  touched  it ;  or  with  the  way  in  which  His  Apostle  showed  up  the 
root  and  value  of  outward  morality,  when  he  said,  ^  Lie  not  one  to 
another,  brethren,  for  ye  are  members  one  of  another."  The  two  morali- 
ties have  no  more  in  common  than  a  list  of  bones  on  paper  has  with  a 
living  body. 

The  author  of  the  ''  Questions  of  Menander  "  seems  to  have  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  defend  every  action  attributed  (in  the  }atake  book 
or  elsewhere)  to  the  Bodhisat,  i,e,^  the  Buddha  in  his  former  births.  As 
the  hermit  Lomasakassapa,  he  had  slain  in  a  great  sacrifice  innumerable 
living  things.  This  act  is  defended  by  the  argument  that  the  hermit  was 
then  mad  with  love  for  a  certain  Candavati,  and  that  the  mad  are  not 
responsible  for  their  actions.    (Milinda,  221.) 

The  same  torpor  of  the  moral  sense,  while  the  pen  is  using  the 
language  of  a  moral  treatise,  is  even  more  painfully  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing :  The  author  is  anxious  to  maintain  the  exact  truth  of  a  dictum 
attributed  to  the  Buddha,  that  every  woman  will  sin  if  she  gets  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  in  secret.  He  is  confronted  (Milinda,  206)  with 
the  case  of  a  good  woman  who  resisted  strong  temptation  and  an  offer 
of  a  thousand  coins  ;  and  he  maintains  that  she  had  no  opportunity,  was 
not  a  free  agent  \  for  she  was  restrained,  he  says,  by  fear  of  blame,  by  fear 
of  hell,  by  regard  for  her  husband,  by  respect  for  what  is  right.  Nor  was 
she  alone,  for  she  felt  that  the  eyes  of  deities  and  saints  might  be  upon 
her.  She  was  therefore  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  woman  will 
sin  if  she  can  do  so  unseen  ! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Buddhist  treatment  of  moral  questions 
should  easily  have  sunk  to  these  levels,  because  it  confessedly  rested  on 
theory  alone ;  it  had  not  behind  it  or  within  it  any  inspiring  motive, 
still  less  any  living  Giver  of  Life.  The  reader  of  PascaFs  *'  Letters" 
knows  that  Christian  causistry  has  sometimes  been  disgraced  by  a 
similar,  and  far  less  excusable,  defect.  But  the  Christian  conscience  has 
never  been  allowed  to  remain  generally,  or  for  long,  asleep  ;  there  is  a 
Living  and  Life-giving  Spirit  who  awakens  it.  May  we  learn  to  esteem 
and  use  our  privilege,  as  disciples  of  Him  who  baptizes  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire ! 
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ADDRESSES. 
(5)  Some  Aspects  of  the  Ethical  System  of  Mohammedanism. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Shirheff,  Principal  of  the  Divinity  School 

at  Lahore* 

^'O  King  !  we  were  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  we  prayed  to  idols,  we  ate  animals 
that  had  died  of  themselves,  we  committed  hateful  things,  we  wounded  the  love  of  our 
own  relations,  and  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality  ;  the  strong  consumed  the  weak,  till 
God  sent  a  Messenger  among  us,  of  whose  birth,  faithfulness,  and  purity  we  were 
aware  %  he  exhorted  us  to  wors|^ip  God  alone,  and  to  turn  ourselves  from  stones  and 
other  gods,  which  we  and  our  fathers  had  associated  with  Him.  He  commanded  us 
to  speak  the  truth,  to  be  faithful  to  our  trusts,  to  love  our  relations,  and  to  protect  our 
guests ;  not  to  consume  the  property  of  the  orphan^  or  to  slander  virtuous  women  ;  he 
bade  us  pray,  give  alms,  and  keep  the  fast.  We  have  obeyed  Mohammed,  and  have 
believed  in  his  message.  Hence  our  people  have  maltreated  us,  and  have  sought  to 
bring  us  back  to  idolatry  and  their  other  abominations.*'* 

In  this  earliest  apology  for  Islam,  addressed  by  the  fugitives  of  the  first  Hijrah  to 
the  Sovereign  of  Abyssinia,  we  have  a  summary  of  Mohammedan  ethics  in  its  purest 
form.  To  this  simple  catalogue  of  duties  acknowledged  by  all  Musalmftns  may  be 
added  respect  for  parents  and  teachers,  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  hospitality, 
liberality,  regard  for  learning  and  for  learned  men,  truthfulness  within  certain  limits ; 
also  (taking  the  qualities  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  Persian  books  on  morals)  f  patience,  contentment,  resignation,  continence  or 
abstinence,!  decorum,  a  lofty  spirit,  diligence,  resolution,  perseverance,  firmness,  and 
justice. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  impossible  in  a  brief  address  like  the  present,  to  examine  one 
by  one  these  duties  and  these  qualities.  In  making  a  selection,  let  us  consider  what 
duties  are  regarded  by  Muhammadans  themselves  as  the  most  important.  If  we  asked 
a  Mohammedan  to  enlighten  us  on  this  point,  he  would  probably  reply,  in  the  words 
of  the  Mishkat  i  Masdbih^  that  the  "five  foundations"  of  Islam  are  the  repetition  of 
the  Kali  ma,  the  stated  prayers,  religious  alms,  the  Fast  of  Ramazan,  and,  whenever 
possible,  the  pilgrimage  to  Makkah. 

The  formal,  external,  mechanical  nature  of  these  obligations  is  the  first  characteristic 
which  strikes  one  who  regards  them  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  Not  the  faith, 
justice,  and  mercy  on  which  the  first  converts  laid  stress,  before  the  religion  was 
definitely  formulated,  but  the  repetition  of  certain  words,  giving  certain  sums  of  money, 
abstinence  from  food  at  a  certain  time,  and  travelling  to  a  certain  place,  are  the  matters 
of  chief  importance.    Other  good  works  are  recognized,  but  they  are  subsidiary. 

As,  however,  ethical  principle  and  ethical  motive  are  of  far  more  importance  than 
ethical  precepts,  let  us  further  ask  our  Mohammedan  friend  what  he  understands  to  be 
the  principle  upon  which  his  "  five  foundations  "  are  established.  He  will  tell  us  that 
"all  right  ethics  is  based  upon  right  faith,  and  right  faith  is  based  upon  the  revelation 
of  God's   will   through    Mohammed. "  §     In   other  words,   Mohammedan  ethics  is 

*  Strat-ar-rasul,  p.  219,  220  (Quoted  in  Bosworth  Smith's  "Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism,  p.  121,  122). 

t  Akhldq  i  Muhsinin, 

X  "That  is,  abstaining  from  committing  any  of  the  things  which  are  forbidden  by 
the  law,  and  especially  from  unlawful  lust."  Abstinence  from  gambling,  from  drinking 
intoxicating  liquor,  and  from  eating  swine's  flesh,  come  under  this  head. 

§  Rasum  i  Hind, 
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inseparably  connected  with  Mohammedan  theology.  "  Islam/*  the  title  of  their 
religion  in  which  Mohammedans  boast,  shows  what  is  the  basis  at  once  of  their  creed 
and  of  their  ethics — absolute  submission  to  the  Almighty  God.  Would  that  the 
average  Christian  had  as  deep  and  abiding  a  sense  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Triune  God  as  the  average  Mohammedan  has  of  the  presence  and  power  of  his  Deity. 

Together  with  this  firm  belief  in  a  living  God,  the  Musalman  holds  no  less  firmly  the 
belief  in  a  judgment  to  come ;  and  herein  lies  the  supreme  ethical  motive  of  Islam — the 
wish  to  satisfy  the  Judge  before  Whom  all  shall  stand  in  the  great  day.  What,  then, 
is  the  nature  of  this  Being  whom  Mohammedans  fear  and  worship  ?  He  is  a  magnifi- 
cent despot  with  no  moral  character. 

Of  the  ninety-nine  names  of  God,  those  which  indicate  moral  qualities  must  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  actions  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  Christian  student 
must  beware  of  reading  a  Christian  meaning  into  them.  Thus  the  first  names  and 
those  most  frequently  in  use  are  *'  Ar  Rahman,  Ar  Rahim  "  ("  The  Merciful,  the 
Compassionate  *') ;  and  some  way  down  the  list  we  even  find  the  title  "  Al  Wudud  " 
(''The  Loving").  Mence  it  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the  Mohammedan 
Deity  was  a  God  of  pity  and  love.  It  requires,  however,  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  authoritative  teaching  of  Islam  to  show  that  U  neither  pitiful  nor  loving 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  words.  He  may  show  kindness  to  those  who  bow  in  abject 
submission  before  him  ;  but  his  tender  mercies  are  not  over  all  his  works,  and  he  is 
cruel  and  revengeful  to  those  who  resist  him.  Again,  he  is  entitled  ''  Al  Quddiis  " 
("The  Holy  ") ;  but  he  is  not  really  holy,  for  he  is  the  author  of  evil  as  well  as  of 
good. 

One  God  the  Arabian  prophet  preached  to  man ; 

One  God  the  Crescent  still 
Adores  through  many  a  realm  of  mighty  span — 

A  God  of  power  and  will. 

A  God  that,  shrouded  in  His  lonely  light. 

Rests  utterly  apart 
From  all  the  vast  creations  of  His  might. 

From  nature,  man,  and  art. 

A  power  that  at  His  pleasure  doth  create 

To  save  or  to  destroy ; 
And  to  eternal  pain  predestinate. 

As  to  eternal  joy. 

"  Nothing  passes  in  the  empire  or  the  kingdom,  neither  little  nor  much,  nor  small 
nor  great,  nor  good  nor  evil,  nor  profitable  nor  hurtful,  nor  faith  nor  infidelity,  nor 
knowledge  nor  ignorance,  . .  .  nor  obedience  nor  rebellion,  but  by  His  determinate 
counsel  and  decree,  and  His  definite  sentence  and  will."* 

Thus  the  will  of  God,  by  which  the  Universe  is  governed,  is  an  arbitrary  will. 
What  he  commands  is  right  because  he  commands  it.  What  he  forbids  is  wrong 
l)ecattse  he  forbids  it.  Many  commands  and  many  prohibitions  are  ascribed  to  him, 
which  commend  themselves  to  the  conscience  of  mankind  or  at  least  of  a  large  part  of 
the  human  race.  But  the  consistent  Musalmftn  can  make  no  real  appeal  to  the 
conscience,  for,  according  to  him,  obedience  would  have  been  equally  necessary  if  the 
sovereign  Ruler  had  commanded  all  that  he  has  forbidden  or  forbidden  all  that  he 
has  commanded.  Indeed,  he  is  supposed  to  have  given  contradictory  orders  at 
various  times,  to  have  issued  a  moral  law  and  then  abrogated  it,  to  have  laid  down  a 
rule  for  mankind  and  then  made  a  special  exception  for  a  favourite.     Thus,   the 

*  MaqsaduU  Asmd^  translateil  by  Ockley  (see  Hughes's  *•  Dictionary  of  Islam," 
page  145). 
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number  of  wives  allowed  to  one  man  is  by  divine  revelation  restricted  to  ^'  four  and 
no  more  "  (Surah  4,  3) ;  but  the  Prophet  himself  is  allowed  to  marry  as  many  as  he 
pleases  (Surah  33,  49).  God  is  represented  as  sanctioning  his  marriage  with  Zainab, 
the  wife  of  his  adopted  son  (Surah  33,  37),  and  his  relations  with  Mary  the  Egyptian 
slave.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  expressly  said,  *'  God  hath  allowed  yon  the  dissolution 
of  your  oaths  "  (Surah  66,  1-3). 

As  Mr.  Lefroy,  of  the  Cambridge  Mission  at  Delhi,  remarks,  "  Whether  or  not  he 
-^Mohammed — did  really  believe  that  these  particular  decrees  came  to  him  from 
God,  ...  at  any  rate  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  its  having  been  so.  I  mean  there 
was  nothing  blasphemous  to  Mohammed  in  attributing  such  decrees  to  God  in  the 
sense  in  which  there  is  to  us,  as  being  necessarily  and  irrevocably  opposed  to  His 
nature.  There  is  nothing  of  this.  It  was  in  God's  will ;  whether  He  did  or  did  not 
order  these  things,  He  certainly  might  have,  and  therefore  there  was  no  such  awful 
conflict  with  or  disregard  of  conscience  for  Mohammed,  in  uttering  such  verses,  a.<  we 
are  apt  to  assume.  "* 

In  case  there  should  be  any  present  who  have  not  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Koran,  and  who  suppose  that  this  description  of  the  Mohammedan  God  as  a  Being 
without  any  moral  character  is  coloured  by  the  prejudices  of  missionaries,  who  are  apt 
to  disregard  the  good  points  of  the  religious  systems  with  which  they  deal,  let  me 
quote  a  remark  from  an  eloquent  writer  who  has  certainly  not  laid  himself  open  to 
this  charge.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  says :  *'  Mohammed's  notion  of  God  had  never 
been  that  of  a  great  moral  Being  who  designs  that  the  creatures  He  has  created 
should)  from  love  and  gratitude  to  Him,  become  one  with  Him,  or  even  assimilated 
to  Him."t  Perhaps  the  most  complete  account  of  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  God 
given  by  an  English  writer,  is  to  be  found  in  Palgrave's  "Central  and  Eastern 
Arabia"  (vol.  i.,  page  365). t  It  is  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  sentence  in  which  Mr.  Palgrave  shows  the  bearing  of  this 
doctrine  upon  ethics.  '*  Paradise  and  Hell  are  at  once  totally  independent  of  love  or 
hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  and  of  merits  or  demerits,  of  good  or  evil  conduct* 
on  the  part  of  the  creature ;  and,  in  the  corresponding  theory,  rightly  so,  since  the 
very  actions  which  we  call  good  or  ill-deserving,  right  or  wrong,  wicked  or  virtuous, 
are  in  their  essence  all  one  and  of  one,  and  accordingly  merit  neither  praise  nor 
blame,  punishment  nor  recompense,  except  and  simply  after  the  arbitrary  value 
which  the  all-regulating  will  of  the  great  despot  may  choose  to  assign  or  impute  to 
them." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  bow  the  voice  of  conscience  may  be  stifled  by  a  system  like 
this.  There  is  no  word  for  conscience  in  any  language  moulded  by  Mohammedan 
thought,  as  translators  of  Christian  books  into  Oriental  languages  know  to  their  cost. 
The  earlier  translators  used  Arabic  or  Persian  words,  meaning  "  heart "  or  **  soul ; " 
but  now  in  India  at  least  "  KSnshans  "  is  becoming  a  recognized  word. 

Next  in  importance  to  ethical  principle  and  ethical  precepts  comes  ethical  example. 
Mohammed  himself  is  the  great  example  set  before  all  Mohammedans.  It  has  indeed 
been  argued  that  Muslims  are  not  always  bound  to  imitate  the  deeds  of  Mohammed 
or  any  of  the  prophets. §  This  is  quite  true,  but  I  am  now  speaking,  not  of  particular 
acts,  but  of  the  character  of  Mohammed  as  a  whole,  and  the  qualities  which  h;.* 

•  "  Mahomed anism :  Its  Strength  and  Weakness,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Lefroy, 
page  16. 

t  ''Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,"  page  199. 

X  The  passage  is  quoted  in  Hughes's  "Dictionary  of  Islam,"  pages  147,  148. 
§  See  the  letter  from  Mir  Aulad  Ali,  quoted  by  Bosworth  Smith  in  "  Mohammed 
and  Mohammedanism,"  p.  144,  n. 
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exhibited.  Here  is  a  passage  in  the  Akhldq  %  Muhsimn  which  sets  this  point  in  a 
clear  light : — '*  The  true  nature  of  Decorum  is,  that  in  all  circumstances,  a  man  should 
imitate  his  eminence  the  Refuge  of  Prophecy  (on  whom  be  the  blessing  of  God),  for 
he  it  is  who  is  perfect  in  decorum,  because  no  one  has  been,  like  him,  formed  in 
manners,  and  polished  in  behaviour  in  the  school  of  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall 
be  perfect  in  my  teaching. 

*'  Learn  propriety  of  behaviour,  from  that  man  of  perfect  manners, 
For  he  learned  decorum  from  the  Lord. 
Learn  thy  lesson  from  that  person  who,  in  every  case. 
Learned  nis  lesson  from  the  tablet  of  the  Most  High.** 

For  those  who  know  anything  of  the  intense  admiration  with  which  all  true 
Mohammedans  regard  their  prophet,  and  the  reverence  with  which  they  treasure  eveiy 
record  of  his  words  and  deeds  it  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations  in  order  to  show  the 
influence  of  his  example  in  determining  the  standard  of  Mohammedan  ethics. 

The  materials  for  forming  an  estimate  of  his  character  are  abundant,  and  they  are 
accessible  to  English  readers.  Much  has  been  said  by  his  admirers  about  his  kind- 
liness, his  simple  habits,  his  energy,  courage,  and  enthusiasm.  Let  us  give  him  full 
credit  for  these  qualities,  and  let  us  admit  that  in  many  respects  he  was  a  better  man 
than  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  Arabia.  But  in  considering  his  character  as  a 
whole,  we  musrt  also  take  into  account  the  conspicuous  faults  and  even  vices  by  which 
it  was  marred.  He  was  cruel  and  vindictive  on  occasions ;  he  was  habitually  sensual ; 
and  sometimes  he  was  untruthful.  If  he  really  imagined  that  he  had  received  revela- 
tions authorizing  him  to  gratify  his  passions  of  lust  and  revenge,  he  must  have  fiillen 
into  that  lowest  depth  of  insincerity  which  does  not  know  itself  to  be  insincere. 

Can  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  those  who  regard  this  character  as  their  ideal, 
reproduce  its  worse,  as  well  as  its  better  features,  or  even  that  they  find  it  easier  to 
imitate  the  faults  of  their  exemplar  than  his  virtues  ? 

In  attempting  to  give  an  account,  however  brief,  of  an  ethical  system,  one  is 
bound  to  notice  its  practical  working,  and  the  type  of  character  which  it  produces* 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  How  does  Mohammedan  ethics  stand  this 
test? 

Taking  first  the  five  principal  duties,  we  find  that  they  are  generally  and  rigidly 
observed.  In  the  regularity  of  his  religious  observances  the  average  Mohammedan 
certainly  puts  the  average  Christian  to  shame.  From  two  of  the  greatest  curses  of 
modern  Christendom — drink  and  gambling— Mohammedan  nations  are  comparatively 
free.  Among  the  effects  of  Islam,  when  accepted  by  an  uncivilized  race,  have  been  the 
disappearance  of  sorcery,  of  female  infanticide,  and  of  human  sacrifice. 

But  these  advantages  have  been  purchased  at  a  terrible  cost.  If  we  wish  to  see 
how  the  Mohammedan  system  of  ethics  works,  we  must  consider  the  history  and  the 
present  state  of  those  countries  in  which  the  laws  of  Islam  have  undisputed  sway. 
The  misgovernment,  the  corruption,  and  the  oppression  which  prevail  in  the  dominions 
of  Turkey  and  of  Persia,  are  to  a  great  extent  the  natural  consequences  of  that  system. 
So  also  are  the  cruelty,  the  pride,  and  the  sensuality,  which  unhappily  characterize 
Mohammedans  generally. 

Having  now  touched  upon  the  ethic^  teaching,  the  ethical  principles,  the 
ethical  example,  and  the  ethical  practice  of  Mohammedanism,  let  me  conclude  by 
quoting  the  words  ih  which  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  refers  to  the  principal  omissions  in  its 
ethical  system. 

**  The  religion  of  Christ  contains  whole  fields  of  morality,  and  whole  realms  of  thought, 
v^hich  are  all  but  outside  the  religion  of  Mohammed.     It  opens  humility,  purity  of 
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heart,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  sacrifice  of  self,  to  man's  moral  nature  ;  it  gives  scoi^e  fur 
toleration,  development,  boundless  progress  to  his  mind ;  its  motive  power  is  stronger, 
even  as  a  friend  is  better  than  a  king  and  love  higher  than  obedience." 


(6)   A  Summary  of  some  of  the  Chief  Aspects  of  the  Subject. 

The   Rev.    Professor   V.    H.    STANTON,    D.D.,  Canon   of  Ely, 

Fellow  of  Trinity   College,  Cambridge,  and    Ely  Professor  of 

Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  task  which  has  been  assigned  me  is,  that  I  should  try  to  gather  up  some  of  the 
chief  lessons  which  the  preceding  consideration  of  our  subject  has  afforded,  and 
bring  the  discussion,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  appointed  readers  and 
speakers,  to  some  kind  of  definite  conclusion.  I  feel  this  to  be  no  easy  matter, 
because  of  the  wide  range  over  which  our  thoughts  have  been  taken.  The  first 
paper  discussed  one  of  the  latest  examples  of  ethical  theorizing,  developed  inde- 
pendently of,  or  even  in  hostility,  to,  Christianity.  All  the  papers  which  have 
followed  have,  been  occupied  with  systems  of  a  widely  different  class,  prK-Christian 
systems,  or  such  as  have  been  promulgated  and  received  among  people  who  were 
ignorant  of  Christianity.  Let  me  say  that  I  feel  it  to  be  very  important  that  Christian 
thinkers  and  teachers  should  give  attention,  far  more  than,  I  fear,  they  commonly  do,, 
to  those  ethical  systems  which  have  grown  up  in  our  midst  in  modern  times.  \<hax 
is  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  all  that  earnest  ethical  speculation  since  the  Refor- 
mation— since  the  era  when  the  dominion  of  theology  over  all  other  human  studies 
ceased  to  be  supreme — which  has  been  carried  on  with  the  knowledge  of  Christianiiy,. 
and  yet  independently  of  it,  and  in  which  the  premises  of  ethical  doctrine  have  been 
sought  in  the  intuitions  of  the  human  mind,  or  in  the  experience  and  observation  of 
human  life  and  of  the  world?  Can  Christianity  satisfy  the  scientific  tests  which  the 
study  of  these  systems  would  suggest,  and  does  it  supply  what  they  cannot  supply  ? 
We  must  have  some  answer  to  such  questions  as  these  if  we  would  know  what  claims 
can  be  soundly  put  forward  for  Christianity  on  the  score  of  its  ethical  teaching. 
And  the  study  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Christian  evidences,  but  als*> 
because  it  will  serve  to  draw  forth  for  ourselves,  and  to  render  more  clear  to  our 
minds  what  is  contained  and  implied  in  our  own  creed.  We  have  had  an  excellent 
instance  in  Mr.  Rashdall's  paper  how  this  may  be. 

Yet  even  the  comparison  of  Christian  ethical  teaching  with  that  of  systems- 
belonging  to  far  off  regions,  in  addition  to  the  importance  and  interest  which  all  will 
acknowledge  it  must  have  in  connection  with  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church, 
serves,  I  believe,  to  bring  out  features  which  are  of  permanent  significance. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  the  principles  on  which  the  comparison  should 
be  made,  though  they  were  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Rashdall  at  the  beginning  of  his- 
paper.  And,  first,  he  justly  said  that  we  must  expect  to  find  correspondences  with 
Christianity  in  other  systems,  and  that  the  proof  of  the  uniqueness,  and  absolutene^^ 
and  finality  of  Christianity  must  lie  in  its  combining  the  truths  that  are  elsewhere 
scattered,  supplementing  and  correcting  what  is  elsewhere  partial  and  defective, 
through  its  recognition  of  principles  which  are  needed  to  complete  the  moral  ideal. 
In  Christianity,  as  we  believe,  the  broken  lights  are  blended  in  one  perfect  effulgence. 
Now,  if  this  be  so,  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  minimise  the  noble  elemenis  in 
other  systems.  No  doubt,  sometimes  when  their  good  is  exaggerated,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  often  marred  and  disfigured  and  weakened  by  other  teaching. 
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which  is  connected  with  it — as  those  know  who  have  really  studied  these  syMems — ^is 
overlooked,  and  any  of  these  systems  are  set  up  as  rivals  to  Christianity,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  their  defects.  But,  generally  speaking,  and  especially  when  faithful 
Christians  are  considering  such  a  subject  among  themselves,  as  we  are  here  doing 
to-day,  it  seems  to  me  preferable  that  we  should  dwell  chiefly  on  their  strong  points. 
And  even  in  arguing  with  others,  I  believe  this  to  be  in  the  main  the  wisest  course, 
Our  position  becomes  strongest  through  making  concessions.  Granted,  we  may  say» 
for  example,  that  Buddhism  or  Mohammedanism  were  as  noble  in  the  conception  of 
their  founders  and  of  their  truest  disciples  as  they  have  ever  been  imagined  to  b6, 
yet  their  excellencies  are  contained  in  Christianity,  and  you  will  find  there  also  that 
which  each  has  severally  lacked. 

But,  again,  it  is  true  that  we  must  not  look  to  the  New  Testament  for  ethical 
doctrine  put  in  systematic  form,  and  for  a  completed  code.  Mr.  Kashdall  well 
pointed  out  that  Christian  ethical  teaching  allows  for  development.  Indeed  its  power 
of  adapting  itself  to  all  races  and  ages  and  circumstances,  depends  on  this.  Christianity 
produces  its  great  ethical  results  through  the  quickening  of  the  conscience  and  the 
moral  desires,  and  therefore  one  great  test  by  which  it  must  be  tried  in  comparing  it 
with  other  systems  is  the  question.  What  has  it  produced  ?  Nevertheless  its  ethics 
can  also  in  a  certain  sense  be  viewed  as  a  system.  We  can  mark  the  various 
principles  which  it  contains,  the  moral  tendencies  which  it  is  fitted  to  promote.  Let 
me  then  try,  so  far  as  I  have  time,  to  illustrate  the  moral  wealth  of  Christianity  by 
presenting  a  few  of  those  striking  contrasts  of  apparently  opposite  moral  principles 
which  we  find  in  it. 

I. — One  great  aim,  perhaps  we  might  rightly  say  the  most  widely  entertained  and 
the  chief  one,  of  the  moral  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  to  show  how  the 
wise  man  could  attain  a  happiness  of  mind,  or  at  least  an  inward  sense  of  satisfaction, 
which  should  not  depend  on  the  outward  circumstances  of  life.  Pre-eminently  this 
end  was  sought,  after  their  different  fashions,  both  by  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  I  think 
it  will  also  be  admitted  that  this  aim  is  a  principal  feature  of  Buddhism.  Now  this 
question  of  the  attainment  of  a  state  of  inner  well-being  is  also  very  prominent  in  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  in  aU^^ristian  life.  It  is  fully  recognized 
as  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  us.  The  m^^omprehensive  description  of  that 
state  is  *'The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding.**  It  is  a  Divine  gift^ 
and  yet  we  are  shown  how  to  dispose  ourselves,  what  temper  of  mind,  what  habits  are 
to  be  cultitated,  in  order  that  we  may  receive  it.  For  what  are  all  exhortations  to 
contentment,  to  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving,  to  the  means  whereby  we  may  have  a 
conscience  void  of  ofience,  but  so  many  instructions  directed  to  this  end.  And  so  far 
as  we  enjoy  this  inward  blessedness,  we  win  that  which  we  cannot  indeed  regard,  like 
the  Stoics,  as  in  itself  the  chief  good,  but  which  is  certainly  connected  with  the 
possession  of  our  chief  good. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a  peculiar  element  of  strength  of  a  very  different  kind.  That 
had  to  do  with  the  inward,  this  has  to  do  with  the  outward  life.  It  has  been  the 
glory  of  Mohammedanism  not  only  to  teach  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  but  also, 
as  I  think  Mr.  Shirreff  will  agree  with  me,  to  set  before  man  the  execution  of  the 
Divine  will  as  his  chief  business.  But  this  is  also  not  less  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
where  the  view  given  us  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  will,  and  the  character  of  the 
Divine  Kingdom  which  is  to  be  established,  and  the  means  by  which  we  are  to 
advance  it,  are  so  incomparably  nobler. 

IL — Let  us  pass  on  to  another  not  less  remaikable  contrast.  We  should  look  in 
vain  anywhere  for  i^e  same  high  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  human  being 
as  that  which  has  been  fostered  under  Christian  influence,     it  would  not  W  an 
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exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  work  of  Christianity  to  give  an  altogether  newr 
distinctness  in  the  common  consciousness  of  men  to  the  very  idea  itself  of  human 
personality.  It  has  intensified  enormously  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and, 
along  with  this,  has  urged  forward  the  claims  of  the  individual  to  consideration  in 
manifold  ways,  and  has  helped  powerfully  in  obtaining  recognition  for  the  rights  of 
the  individual  conscience.  But  at  the  same  time  Christianity  has  no  less  remarkably 
fostered  the  social  instincts.  She  sets  before  us  a  conception  of  a  Body  of  which 
individuals  are  but  members,  together  with  all  the  truths  which  flow  from  this,  not 
less  vividly  than  Stoicism  does,  with  its  noble  image  which  so  rightly  fascinates  and 
•impresses  us,  of  the  world  as  the  city  of  God,  while  she  affords  us  the  means  for  its 
ipractical  realization. 

III. — I  have  but  time  for  one  more  contrast,  which  is  furnished  by  the  view  of  man 
given  us  in  Christianity  and  her  treatment  of  him.  She  takes  man  as  he  is ;  she 
recognizes  to  the  full  all  the  misery  of  his  condition,  his  sin,  his  infirmity,  his  woe,  his 
inherited  burden  of  depravity.  The  sadness  and  darkness  of  the  picture  is,  in  one 
sense,  not  exceeded  by  the  view  taken  of  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  mankind 
among  any  heathen  philosophers,  with  all  their  aristocratic  spirit.  She  suffers  no 
illusion  ;  she  grapples  with  the  worst  difficulties  of  msm's  position.  And  yet,  with  all 
this,  she  gives  an  inexpressibly  lofty  estimate  of  his  capabilities  and  of  his  destiny. 
She  tells  him  thkt  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  it  is  God*s  design  for  him 
that  he  should  be  renewed  after  the  likeness  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  C  Lloyd    Engstrom,    Secretary  of  the   Christian 
Evidence  Society  (Boyle  Lecturer,  1887-8-9), 

This  subject  is  one  to  which  I  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  a  few  years  ago, 
when  I  was  Boyle  Lecturer.  The  subject  I  took  for  those  three  years  was,  "  Human 
Nature  in  its  Relation  to  Religion. "  In  the  first  place,  I  devoted  one  year  to  the 
consideration  of  what  man  is  ;  the  second  year  I  considered  how  far  Christianity  met 
and  blessed  and  saved  men ;  and  in  the  third  year  I  tried  to  assess  what 
the  other  great  religions  and  philosophers  of  the  world  did  in  the  same  direction.  I 
tried  very  hard  to  be  unprejudiced  in  my  endeavour  to  find  the  truth,  and  the  resnlt 
was  that  I  found  that  Christianity  satisfied  one's  expectations  of  goodness  and 
perfectness,  even  beyond  what  one  could  ever  have  imagmed  ;  and  that  all  the  other 
systems,  whatever  the  good  in  them  might  be — and  in  most  of  them  it  was  great — 
hopelessly  failed  when  tested  by  human  need.  But  I  would  prefer  devoting  my  five 
minutes  to  one  point,  and  that  is  this.  Is  Self-Sacrifice  really  the  antithesis,  or,  is  it 
not  rather  absolutely  inclusive  of  true  Self* Development?  That  was  one  point  raised, 
by  the  very  powerful  paper  of  the  Rev.  H.  Rashdall.  llie  common  idea  is  that  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-development  are  opposed ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
conception  that  self-sacrifice  tends  to  destroy  the  individual  personality  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  May  I  point  you  lo  the  sublime  words  of  the  Saviour?  He  said, 
*'  Whosoever  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ;  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  My 
sake,  ihe  same  shall  save  it."  The  Greek  word  translated  "  life,"  and  a  comptarison 
of  S.  Luke  ix.  24,  with  25,  justifies  one  in  saying  that  our  Lord  meant,  "  Whosoever 
will  save  himself  shall  lose  himself:  but  whosoever  will  lose  himself  for  My  sake, 
the  same  shall  save  himself."  That  is,  perfect  self-sacrifice,  not  for  the  sake 
of  self-sacrifice — for  that  would  be  making  self  really  the  highest  oBject — ^but  the 
going  out  of  self  for  the  good  of  othei-s,  tk<U  shall  exalt  and  develop  the  self- 
sacrificing  personality.  Let  me  give  you  a  very  homely  illustration.  So  long  as  water 
remains  settled  in  a  pool,  it  will  become  more  and  more  stagnant  and  corrupt; 
but  let  it  flow  in  a  stream,  and  it  will  become  wholesome  and  vivifying.  W'ith  regard 
to  Buddhism,  my  study  as  Boyle  Lecturer  led  me  to  observe  a  most  remarkable  fact 
in  connection  with  the  aim  of  ihe  philosophy  of  the  great  Gautama  Buddha,  which 
was  to  destroy  personality,    wlicreas,  as   has  just  l^en  said,   Christianity  glorifies 
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personality.  For  what  did  Buddha  do  by  his  great  and  woaderfiil '  life  ?  His 
philosophy* aimed  at  the  extinction  of  personality,  but  by  his  noble  self-sacrificing 
career  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  his  personality  became  so  transfigured  that, 
even  now,  hundreds  of  millions  love  and  almost  adore  his  name.  Thus,  unconsciously 
obeying  Christ,  he  destroyed  his  own  philosophy,  and  became,  outside  Christianity, 
the  greatest  witness  to  the  truth  of  Christian  philosophy.  The  very  Being  of  God 
Himself,  as  I  tried  to  show  at  the  meeting  on  *'  Apologetics  and  Doctrine "  last 
Tuesday  evening,  is  Self-Sacrifice ;  so  that  the  Divine  motio,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  so,  is  Ich  Dien^  *'  I  serve.'*  Without  doubt  God's  own  dear  Son  *'  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many ;  "  and 
through  that  very  thing — through  death — He  now  lives  and  reigns  for  aye.  I  venture 
to  think  we  can  make  self  noble  and  well  balanced  only  through  self-sacrifice  for 
others,  and  by  our  having  fellowship  with  the  eternal  life  of  God,  manifested  to  us 
by  the  Saviour.  By  that  means  we  shall  not  only  glorify  God  and  do  good  to 
others,  but — without  seeking  it — develop  our  truest  selves  in  the  best  possible  way. 


The  Right  Rev.  George  Albert  Ormsby,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Honduras. 

I  RXSB  simply  because  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  candid  admission — perhaps 
correct  a  wrong  impression.  I  first  desire  to  make  a  very  candid  and  at  the  same 
time  to  me  a  pleasing  admission.  We  all  rejoiced  to  hear  this  afternoon  that  every 
reader  in  his  paper  admitted  that  in  the  non-Christian  religions  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Christ,  there  was  an  evident  Peking  after  God.  If  we  want  to  understand  the 
principle  of  Christianity,  or  to  take  up  anything  like  the  position  which  I  feel,  as  a 
missionary  bishop  in  a  distant  land,  we  should,  I  think,  while  we  must  be  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  must  be  able  to  place  it  side  by  side  with 
the  non-Christian  forms  of  faith,  and  we  should  begin  by  giving  other  religions  all 
the  credit  for  good  that  we  can.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  before  Chri&t, 
Buddha  lived  and  died  in  India,  Confucius  in  China,  Pythagoras  in  Greece,  and 
Zoroaster  in  Persia ;  there  is  much  in  all  those  religions  of  which  we  thoroughly 
approve.  Take  for  example  the  religion  of  Confucius.  Our  Blessed  Saviour  i  Hmself 
incorporated  some  of  his  beautiful  precepts  in  His  teaching.  We  shall  find  in  the 
writings  of  Confucius,  five  hundrea  and  fifty-five  years  before  the  Saviour  lived,  a 
principle  upon  which  we  all  desire  to  act  to-day  :  *' As  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  even  so  do  unto  them  ^' ;  and  in  the.  religion  of  Buddha  there  in  a  noble 
example  of  self-sacrifice.  Pass  along  the  hi&tory  of  the  non-Christian  religions  to  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ ;  what  is  the  grand  foundation  in  the  creed  of  Islam  ? 
Has  it  not  been  expressed  in  the  language  of  Carlyle  in  that  magnificent  chapter  on 
*«  Hero  Worship"?  The  creed  of  Mahomet  was  two-fold  :  «*  Allah  Akbar,"  "  God 
is  great  *' ;  and  *'  Islam,"  '*  Let  us  be  submissive  to  His  decree."  There  is  in  those 
systems  much  that  is  good.  I  wish,  secondly,  to  correct  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  some,  and  remove  a  difficultv  from  the  minds  of  many.  You  have  all  read  with 
rapture  that  magnificent  poem  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  *'The  Light  of  Asia,"  and  many 
have  read  other  writings  concerning  Buddha.  This  difficulty  was  suggested  to  me 
only  last  year  by  a  clergyman,  a  vicar  in  the  south  of  England,  at  a  large  gathering  of 
clergy,  tie,  knowing  I  was  somewhat  conversant  with  the  ancient  religions,  put  this 
question  to  me,  because  a  lecture  on  *'  Buddhism  "  was  about  to  be  given  in  that 
place  :  "  How  can  we  Christians  prove  that  much  in  the  narrative  of  the  early  life  of 
Christ  was  not  taken  from  the  narrative  of  the  Buddha?"  He  told  me  he  was 
constantly  confronted  by  a  section  of  Buddhists  by  the  assertion  that  in  the  history  of 
Buddha  you  have  curious  parallels  to  the  history  of  Christ,  which  assertion  was  very 
confusing,  and  damaging,  and  undermining  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  example,  in 
the  history  of  the  Buddha  you  have  the  Incarnation,  the  presentation  in  the  Temple 
in  the  arms  of  an  aged  sage,  conversation  with  doctors  in  the  Temple,  and  the  conflict 
with  the  powers  of  eviU  Now,  I  kno\ir  that  this  difficulty  is  felt  to  be  very  great. 
Should,  however,  this  difficulty  present  itjself  to  your  mind,  I  would  earnestly 
commend  to  your  study  a  book  written  by  Professor  Kellogg,  entitled  *'  The  Light  of 
the  World,"  and  in  that  book  Professor  Kellogg  gives  us  reason  after  re.ison  to  prove 
that  the  Buddhist  story  is  derived  from  Christianity,  and  not  the  Christian  record 
from  the  Buddhist  myth.    The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this  :  He  quotes  the  opinion 
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of  Bishop  Lightfoot  (and  you  can  verify  it  if  you  will),  found  in  his  second  dissertation 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  theie  that 
great  and  learned  master  of  theology  has  clearly  laid  it  down  that  there 
is  no  historical  proof  of  any  connection  between  the  history  of  Buddha  in 
India  and  of  our  Lord  in  Palestine.  There  is  no  historical  evidence 
whatever  of  the  transportation  of  the  history  of  Buddha  from  India  to  Palestine. 
Again,  Professor  Kuenen  tells  us  that  there  is  a  total  absence  of  historical  writings 
to  any  such  intercourse  between  India  and  Palestine  in  pre-Christian  times  as  this 
theory  assumes.  Further,  Mr.  Rhys  Davis  writes  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881 : 
**  I  can  find  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  actual  and  direct  communication  of  any  of 
the  ideas  common  to  Buddhism  and  Christianity  from  east  to  west.*'  Again,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Gospels  of  SS.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  were  written  in  a 
generation  contemporaneous  with  Christ ;  therefore,  such  foreign  matters  could  not 
have  been  incorporated  in  them  without  deletions,  nor  could  the  Buddhist  myths  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  history  of  our  Lord  in  the  lifetimes  of  S.  John  and  the 
contemporaries  of  our  Lor  J.  Again,  not  one  of  the  bitter  enemies  of  Christianity, 
Genlile  and  Jew,  ever  charged  the  early  Christians  with  this  alleged  gross  corruption 
of  their  fundamental  authorities.  The  last  argument  cannot  be  answered — namely, 
that  produced  by  Professor  Oldenburg,  Mr.  Rhys  Davis,  Professor  Kellogg,  and 
Dr.  Carpenter — that  no  biography  of  Buddha  from  the  period  of  the  Pali  manu- 
scripts has  come  down  to  us,  and  that  the  original  Pali  manuscripts  do  not  contain  any 
account  of  the  Incarnation,  the  four  omens,  the  presentation  by  the  Sage,  or  the 
conflict  with  Mara.  They  are  not  found  in  the  Buddhist  books  till  the  second 
century,  and  came  not  from  India  to  Palestine,  but  from  Palestine  to  India.  This  is 
now  the  last  meeting  of  this  great  Congress,  let  this  then  be  our  last  thought.  The 
non-Christian  systems  in  so  far  as  they  are  good  come  from  God,  but  the  revelation 
of  Christ  stands  absolutely  alone.  In  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  Castle  of  ChilloD, 
there  may  be  seen  to-day  the  shield  of  a  crusader  hanging  on  the  wall.  It  is  a  snow- 
white  shield,  and  on  it  there  is  painted  a  red  cross — under  it  are  the  words,  written  in 
French : 

**  The  red  cross  cries  from  sire  to  son 
If  One's  for  all,  then  all  for  One." 

Let  our  Divine  Redeemer  give  us  this  motto  from  His  cross : 

"If  Christ  be  for  us  a//, 
Let  us  be  all  for  Christ.*' 


The  Rev.  GEORGE  Ensor,  Vicar  of  Rendham,  Saxmundham. 

I  WOULD  earnestly  recommend  to  all  who  want  to  know  what  Islam  is  in  action  to 
read  the  book  you  have  already  been  asked  to  read,  Palgrave's  "Arabia."  You 
will  there  read  what  it  is  when  unchecked.  It  would  also  emphasize  what  Mr.  Shinrefi 
said  about  Mahomet  being  a  great  exemplar  to  his  people.  We  cannot  disassociate 
our  Lord  from  being  our  great  example  ;  but  Mahomet  could  not  be  so,  if  his  private 
life  were  laid  bare.  If  our  exemplar  hie  unholy  and  evil,  we  cannot  rise  above  that. 
I  hardly  like  to  take  exception  to  words  in  the  glowing  address  to  which  we  have 
just  listened,  but  I  have  been  a  student  of  Confucius,  and  spent  a  good  many  years 
learning  from  those  who  believe  in  Confucius,  and  I  do  not  think  the  quotation  made 
by  the  Bishop  of  Honduras  reads  quite  accurately.  It  is  not  found  in  Confucius  as 
he  gave  it.  Of  course,  he  did  not  intend  to  suggest  that  our  Lord  incorporated  it 
into  His  teaching  in  the  Gospel ;  but  I  fear  the  impression  may  have  been  left  upon 
some  minds  that  such  was  the  case.  I  am  quite  sure  the  Bishop  did  not  intend  that. 
One  word  about  Brahmanism,  to  which  no  one  has  yet  alluded,  Brahmanism  is  an 
example  of  religion  without  a  morality.  Morality  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Brahmanism.  There  is  no  ethical  .qualification  in  Brahmanism.  A  man  may  tie  the 
best  Brahman  in  the  world,  and  also  the  greatest  sinner.  His  sins  do  not  affect  his 
status  as  a  Brahman.  We  have  heard  in  the  paper  read  by  our  learned  and  venerable 
friend,  Dr.  Pope,  where  he  spoke  in  kindly  terms  of  the  good  there  is  in  the  Tamil 
people,  preparative  to  a  certain  extent  for  Christianity.  I  understood  he  meant  that 
the  Tamils  had  that  good,  but  not  apart  from  their  religion.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  the  ethical  and  the  religious  possessions  of  a  people — to  discern 
between  what  they  have  from  conscience  and  what  from  their  creed,  lor  a  great  deal 
of  what  people  have  from  their  creed  is  credited  to  their  conscience,  and  what  has 
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come  from  their  conscience  is  credited  to  their  creed.  This  distinction  is  not  fine, 
bat  very  important.  I  think  if  Dr.  Pope  had  had  time  he  might  have  added  that, 
with  regard  to  the  Tamil  people  in  Southern  India,  the  temples  of  religion  there  are 
the  worst  feature  in  the  case — the  cradles  of  religion  are  the  nurseries  of  vice.  I 
cannot  particularize  here,  but  anyone  who  has  known  India,  or  who  has  read 
Professor  Monier  Williams'  "  Brahmanism  and  Hindooism,"  will  find  that  statement 
corroborated.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  corroborated  by  Dr.  Pope  and  by  others  who 
have  spoken  on  the  ethical  facts  of  the  old  religions.  I  cannot  express  my  astonish- 
ment that  people  who  are  classical  scholars  can  speak  in  such  terms  of  moderation 
and  respect  for  the  heathen  society  which  existed  in  the  old  davs  when  the  Latin 
poets  wrote  and  sung.  There  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind  said  on  this  platform 
to-day ;  but  any  classical  scholar  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  wlLit  was  the  ethical 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  poets  of  Rome.  I  dare  not  describe  it  to  you  as  found 
in  Professor  Morris's  edition  of  '*  The  Philippics  " — statements  about  the  average  of 
Roman  poets  which  will  not  bear  of  being  quoted  at  a  Church  Congress. 


The  Rev.  VINCENT  J.  Leatherdale,  Curate  of  S.  Matthias', 

Torquay. 

I  st7PP0SE  no  instructed  Churchman  fears  these  non-Christian  religions  on  his  own 
account,  but  we  do  dread  their  influence  in  one  way  upon  the  young— especially 
those  who  refuse  to  receive  our  instruction — I  mean  in  the  way  of  misrepresentation. 
Either  they  are  taken  in  t^  the  confident  statements  of  irresponsible  magazine-writers, 
or  they  are  captivated  by  the  poetical  gloss  in  which  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  for  instance, 
has  clothed  Buddhism.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  what  is  wanted  is  the  appointment 
of  two  or  three  scholars,  who  are  at  the  same  time  practically  experienced  and 
theologians,  to  expose  misrepresentations  such  as  those  in  Arnold's  "  Light  of  Asia." 
People  nowadays  profess  to  think  for  themselves.  In  point  of  fact  they  read  a  vast 
amount  without  thinking :  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  consequence  is  this — 
they  place  reliance  upon  the  statements  of  any  noted  man,  unless  they  are  contradicted 
by  otner  noted  mdn.  What  we  want,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  a  body  of  scholars, 
appointed  by  the  Church,  if  possible,  and,  if  not,  collaborating  and  afterwards  receiving 
me  approval  of  Convocation  on  their  work.  As  things  now  are,  people's  religious 
feeling  suffers  from  diffusiveness.  An  authoritative  declaration  of  the  falsity  of  other 
religions  might  make  them  concentrate  their  attention  on  their  own  true  religion,  and 
stir  them  to  more  enthusiastic  obedience  of  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  At  present  that  command  appears  absolutely  ridiculous  to  many, 
because  they  assert  that  Buddhism,  or  Mohammedanism,  or  Theosophy,  are  as  good  as 
Christianity.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  there  is  any  good  in  Buddhism,  but  we 
want  an  authoritative  voice  to  show  where  the  good  stops  short.  It  would  not  be 
just  to  compare  the  personal  conduct  of  the  Buddhist  laity  with  that  of  the  English 
laity  of  to-day.  We  are,  as  it  were,  centuries  ahead  of  them.  The  only  (air  com- 
parison would  be  with  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
But  I  do  contend,  from  a  long  stud^  of  Buddhistic  opinions  (translated),  that  Altruism 
— the  very  breath  of  Christianity — is  unknown  to  the  Buddhist,  as  a  Buddhist ;  at  any 
rate,  the  Buddhist  would  not  convey  the  same  meaning  as  the  Christian  poet  into 
those  well-known  lines— 

"  Oh,  when  shall  all  men's  good 

Be  each  man's  aim,  and  universal  peace 

Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land  1 " 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

May  I  remind  you  of  another  writing,  to  be  found  in  the  Lollard's  Tower  at  Lambeth 
Palace — the  voice  of  one  who  was  there  a  prisoner  for  Jesus'  sake,  *'  Christus  amor 
mens" — ''Christ,  my  heart's  love."  The  transforming  power  of  divine  and  human 
love,  I  believe,  will  be  found  the  truest  standard  woereby  to  try  the  ethics  of 
Christianity  with  the  ethics  of  any  other  religion. 
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CHAPTER    HOUSE, 
Friday    Aftbrnoon,    October    i2th,    1894 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


VOTES     OF    THANKS. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson. 

My  Lords  and  Members  of  the  Congress,— The  resolution  that  is  put  in  my 
hands  is  :— "That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  L<Mxi 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  as  President  of  the  Congress.''  It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that 
I  rise  to  move  this  resolution,  for  I  know  from  some  correspondence  the  great  interest 
that  the  Bishop  has  taken  in  the  whole  work,  and  I  think  all  of  us  who  have  been  here 
must  have  seen  many  proofs  of  his  kind  heart  and  interest  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Congress  has  been  arranged  and  the  discussions  on  the  various  subjects  brought 
before  us  have  been  regulated.  Generally,  I  would  state  that  there  are  three 
innovations  which  have  been  made  which  I  think  will  make  the  Exeter  Congress 
a  very  remarkable  one,  and  give  good  examples  to  other  Congresses.  The  first 
innovation  is  a  very  important  one,  because  it  has  been  considered  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  dioceses  with  small  populations  and  small  cathedral  cities  to  get  the 
full  benefits  a  Confess  can  bestow.  I  think  that  the  Exeter  Congress,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Bishop,  has  solved  that  question,  because  by  arranging  working 
men's  meetings  and  sermons  throughout  the  diocese  in  the  more  populous  centres, 
some  of  the  benefits  of  the  Congress  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  diocese  in  the  same 
way  as  upon  a  large  town.  Another  novelty  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects^ 
that  b  to  say  they  have  been  broken  up.  There  has  been  one  head  subject,  and  that 
has  been  broken  up  into  two  or  three  parts,  and  one  leading  person  has  opened  each 
subject.  I  think  tnat  is  a  very  important  innovation,  but  the  Speakers  on  each  special 
branch  should  follow  the  Readers.  I  am  afraid  this  was  not  acted  upon  where  I  was 
the  chairman,  but  it  created  a  little  confusion  where  the  Speakers,  who  were  to  speak 
on  the  same  subject,  did  not  follow  the  Readers,  because  after  we  had  taken  certain 
things  we  had  to  go  back  to  something  else.  The  third  innovation  is  the  noble  service 
that  we  have  come  from  to<day.  Although  there  must  have  been  some  little  difficulty 
in  everybody  hearing,  yet  the  holy  meeting,  as  we  call  it,  has  been  very  beautifully 
carried  out  by  those  new  arrangements.  I  believe  the  Bishop  has  been  most  careful 
in  selecting  hymns  and  prayers  to  precede  and  follow  the  aadresses,  and  I  think  we 
have  arrived  at  what  a  holy  meeting  at  a  Congress  should  be.  For  these  reasons  and 
for  the  general  kindness  and  courtesy  that  we  have  received  from  our  President  daring 
the  whole  time,  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  moving  this  vote  of  thanks. 


Sir  H.  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

It  is  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  second  the  resolution  which  has  been  so 
ably  moved  by  Lord  Nelson.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Bishop's  character, 
I  think  nobody  in  this  meeting  would  be  surprised,  if,  when  his  lordship  rises  to 
return  thanks  tor  the  resolution  we  are  about  to  adopt,  he  should  endeavour  to 
diminish  the  share  of  the  success  of  this  Congress  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  he 
alone,  to  lay  claim.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  has  received  valuable  assistance  from 
the  Committee,  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Congress,  from  the  Mayor  of  Exeter,  and 
from  the  citizens  of  Exeter— Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  alike— but  with  all  this 
assistance  the  Congress  could  not  have  been  so  successful,  as  I  am  elad  to  say  that  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  the  abmty  and  moderation 
and  great  skill  with    which    the  Lord   Bishop  has  presided   over   some  of  our 
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deliberations.  He  has  had  to  deal  with  the  assemblies  of  men  of  great  erudition  and 
attainments— of  men  who  have  been  discussing  the  most  important  subjects,  upon  the 
determination  of  which  the  Established  Church  depends.  He  has  had  to  submit,  I 
believe,  to  certain  strictures  upon  the  bench  which  he  adorns,  which  have  been  gently 
but  firmly  administered  by  some  of  the  younger  and  more  infallible  members  of  the 
Congress.  In  fact  he  has  had  to  preside  over  discussions  in  which  that  healthy 
diveigence  of  opinion  has  existed,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  a  good  symptom,  as  showing 
that  the  great  Christian  army  can  contain  in  its  ranks  of  keen  and  able  soldiers,  men 
who  can  hold  opinions  very  widely  divergent  one  from  the  other.  One  thing  I  may 
say  upon  whicn  everyone  of  us  will  agree,  and  that  is  to  ask  you  to  cordially 
adopt  the  resolution  which  I  now  submit  to  you  as-  a  proof  of  the  affection  which  is 
felt  throughout  the  Congres<;,  and  throughout  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  for  a  Bishop,  who 
has  now  for  many  years,  by  his  unfailing  kindness,  courtesy,  benevolence,  and  steady 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  have  the  privilege 
to  possess  his  friendship.     I  beg  to  second  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

Dear  Friends  and  Fellow  Labourers, — My  heart  thanks  you  for  your  thanks 

(which  I  can  truly  say,  notwithstanding  the  prophylactic  words  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 

I  have  but  little  deserved),  but  I  do  thank  you  from  my  very  heart.     I  think  we  all  agreed 

when  it  was  determined— or  rather  when  our  offer  was  accepted  at  the  last  Church 

Congress — to  have  the  next  in  Exeter,  that  if  it  was  to  be  here  we  would  throw  our 

whole  heart  into  it^And  that  we  would  spare  no  time  and  no  toil  to  have,  by  God's 

blessing,  a  successful,  useful,  and  practical  Congress.     Our  Congress  is  drawing  to  its 

end,  and  I  believe  that  God  in  answer  to  our  prayers  has  vouchsafed  the  ben^ction 

which  we  sought.     I  rejoice  that  the  next  resolution,  which  I  am  permitted  to  move, 

is — ''  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Right  Worshipful  the 

Mayor  and  the  Council  of  the  city  of  Exeter  for  the  use  of  the  Museum,  ana  to  the 

citizens  of  Exeter  and  all  others    throughout   the  diocese  who  have  given  their 

hospitality.*'    I  am  sure,  as  I  said  the  nrst  day  of  the  Congress,  that  Church  and 

State  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  that  we  all  rejoiced  when  Mr.  Domville  became 

Mayor  last  November,  knowing  that  we  have  in  him  so  warm-hearted  a  friend,  so 

wise  and  so  unstinting  in  the  toil  which  he  gave  to  everything  he  undertook.     I 

suppose  it  is  to  the  Mayor,  as  mover  in  the  City  Council,  that  we  owe  the  use  of  the 

Museum,  and  I  imagine  that  the  Museum  is  a  nobler  reception  hall  than  has  ever 

fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Congress  previously.     Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  have  attended 

ten  Church  Congresses  and  read  papers  at  them  (the  first  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago 

at  Norwich),  and  I  do  feel  very  grateful  that  we  have  had  the  free  use  of  that  noble 

building,  with  all  its  large  suites  of  rooms  and  interesting  objects,  and   everything 

that  could  make  it  a  perfect  reception  room  for  our  Congress  guests,  and  I  heartily 

thank  the  Council  for  giving  us  tnis.     Then,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  said,  it  is 

not  only  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  our  Nonconformist  brethren  also 

who  have  been  very  generous  in  the  city  of  Exeter  ;  but  our  city,  not  being  one  of 

the  largest,  we  were  obliged  to  draw  far  and  wide  upon  the  hospitality  of  friends, 

some  of  whom  lived  as  far  off  as  Plymouth,  and  many  as  far  off  as  Torquay  and  other 

places,  who  have  kindly  received  the  guests  that  have  been  gathered  round  us  in  this 

Congress.     When  I  think  of  the  great  work  that  has  been  done  by  our  Secretaries, 

one  of  whom  went  to  Birmingham  as  a  deputation  last  year  to  prefer  Exeter*s  request, 

and  who  since  then  have  been  working  month  after  month,  sometimes  from  dawn  till 

dusk,  I  can  testify  that  the  amount  of  toil  they  have  gone  through  is  wonderful.     And 

all  has  been  carried  out  without  the  least  friction,  although,  of  course,  there  have 

been  manv  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  selection 

of  the  SuDJects  and  Speakers.    It  goes  without  saying  that  that  which  appears  is  only 

a  part  of  what  thev  have  done.     In  the  Official  Guide  you  see  only  the  survival  of  the 

fittest,  or,  haply,  tne  feasible.     I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  some  who  had  promised 

to  read  papers,  but  who  have  been  unable  through  illness  to  attend  the  Congress,  such 

as  Lord  Clinton,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,   Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  the  Rev.   F.  J. 

Chavasse,  and  others,  whose  absence  and  the  cause  of  it  we  must  all  deplore.  The  toil 

of  filling  up  the  gaps  was  no  small  one,  and  it  fell  upon  the  Secretaries.     Our  thanks 

are  due  also  to  the  organist  of  our  cathedral  and  those  who  have  toiled  with  him  for 

the  immense  pains  bestowed  upon  the  services,  especially  the  opening  services.    I  have 
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heard  men  who  have  had  great  experience,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  London,  say  that 
they  had  never  seen  a  function  more  noble  than  that  which  we  had  on  Tuesday 
morning.  We  owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  planned  and  carried  it  out 
We  also  have  to  thank  God  for  giving  us  the  weather  which  has  just  outlasted  the 
Congress.  Thev  have  had  fogs  in  uie  neighbourhood  of  London,  they  have  had 
heavy  rains  in  tne  Midlands,  but  the  sunshine  of  heaven  has  rested  upon  us  day  after 
day,  and  we  cannot  but  thank  God  for  it.  I  beg  with  much  pleasure  to  move  the 
.  resolution.  

W.   HOARE,  Esq.,  High  Dean  Manor,  Staplehurst 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  proposition.  As  a  visitor,  I  may  say  we 
are  not  insensible  of  the  hospitality  we  have  received.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasore 
to  us  to  come  to  this  city,  some  of  us,  perhaps,  never  having  been  here  before ;  and 
we  are  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  the  magnificence  of  your  cathedral,  &« 
well  as  the  hospitality  we  have  received.  As  one  who  took  great  interest  in  the 
Congress,  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  hospitality  and  for  the  work  the  Council 
have  done  to  make  it  pass  off  so  successfully.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


Alderman   Domville,  The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor 

of  Exeter. 

Of  course  votes  of  thanks  are  inevitable,  and  they  must  take  a  certain  form ;  but 
to  my  mind  the  thanks  that  I  want  to  express  should  find  some  kind  of  place  in 
the  programme.  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  said  to  us ;  but  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Exeter,  I  do  heartily  thank  all  those  who  organized  this  Congress  and 
procured  for  us  the  honour  of  its  appearance  in  Exeter.  It  is  an  honour  and  a 
privilege  for  which  any  dty  or  any  town  might  be  very  grateful  indeed.  It  is  an 
nonour  and  a  privil^e  to  us  Churchmen  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  putting 
before  our  fellow  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  something  of  wnat  is  meant  by  the 
Church  of  England,  something  of  what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  power  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  work  together ;  and  when  one  faces  some  of  those  meetings 
that  we  have  had,  and  vrhta  we  are  told  about  our  days  of  trouble  in  stcse  for  the 
Church  of  England,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  will  be  our  fault  if  that  trouble  comes. 
One  cannot  but  feel  that  whatever  temptations,  trials,  and  difficulties  may  be  before 
the  Church  of  England,  "  if  England  to  herself  be  true ''  there  can  be  no  danger  or 
trial  that  we  ne^  be  afraid  of  likely  to  overwhelm  her  Church.  I  am  sure  I  did 
right  in  speaking  for  the  citizens  of  Exeter  when  I  welcomed  the  Congress  on  the  first 
day  of  its  coming,  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  all  over  Devon.  I  must,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  add  my  word  of  thanks  for  the  resolution  which  was  passed  just  now,  for  the 
assistance  that  I  have  received  from  every  class  of  citizens,  from  every  class  of  officials, 
and  the  ungrudging  and  unstinting  way  in  which  every  resource  which  the  dty 
possesses  was  put  at  our  disposal,  merits  my  warmest  thanks.  I  should  like  to  sacf 
one  other  word :  that  whatever  friction  there  may  have  been  between  myself,  as  repre- 
senting the  City  of  Exeter,  and  your  Committee,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  there  has 
been  a  brotherly  feeling  of  good  fellowship,  and  a  willingness  to  tiy  to  meet  die 
wishes  of  others,  that  has  not  only  allowed  us  to  carry  out  our  programme  with  the 
least  possible  difficulty,  but  has  strengthened  in  our  hearts  the  respect  we  have  for 
one  another.     I  beg  to  thank  you. 


A.  O.  Sillifant,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Devon. 

The  resolution  that  I  have  to  propose  is : — "  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  the  Preachers,  Readers  of  Papers,  and  Speakers,  including  the  spedal 
Freachers  and  Speakers  at  the  working  men's  meetings  throughout  the  diocese."  I 
would  that  this  resolution  had  been  entrusted  to  one  a  little  more  able  to  do  justice  to 
it,  for  although  we  have  thanked  many  for  the  success  of  the  Congress,  that  saccess 
and  all  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  on  it  would  have  been  absolutely  thrown 
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away  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Preachers,  Readers,  and  Speakers.  They  have  had 
crowded  meetings  pretty  nearly  at  every  gathering,  and  I,  who  have  presided  over 
some  of  their  meetings,  have  to  thank  the  Speakers  for  their  readiness  and  willingness 
to  obey  that  tiresome  bell.  I  think,  also,  the  Lay  Readers  and  Speakers  may  be 
especially  thanked  for  the  pluck  some  of  them  have  had  in  holding  opinions,  and 
giving  expression  to  them. 

W.   Leth BRIDGE,   Esq.,   Courtlands,   Withycombe,   Raleigh, 

-  Devon. 

My  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution,  but  I  greatly  regret  that  it  has  not  fidlen 
into  the  hands  of  someone  more  able  to  do  it  justice  than  myself.  You  have  all 
heard  from  the  Bishop,  and  you  can  all.  realize  that  the  labour  of  determining  the 
subjects  was  very  considerable.  The  labour  of  finding  men  to  deal  with  the  subjects 
was  also  very  great,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  that  labour  has 
been  efficiently  discharged  by  the  gentlemen  whom  they  have  selected.  The  Readers 
and  the  Speakers  throughout  the  diocese  have  all  discharged  the  duties  which  devolved 
upon  them  in  a  manner  which  entitles  them  to  the  very  highest  thanks,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  those  thanks  will  be  given  pretty  heartily  and  sincerely. 


The  Right  Rev,  the  PRESIDENT. 

Before  I  put  this  resolution,  may  I  interpose  a  word  of  our  deep  S3rmpathy  with  one 
who  would  have  been  so  willingly  with  us  through  this  whole  Congress — I  refer  to  the 
Dean  of  Exeter.  There  was  a  cord  drawn  across  his  seat  which  told  us  that  the  head 
of  our  Cathedral  Chapter  staff  was  not  able  to  come,  but  his  heart  was  with  us,  for  he 
has  taken  the  wannest  interest  in  the  Congress.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  convey 
to  him,  while  we  are  thanking  others  for  their  labours  of  love,  our  feeling  of  deep 
sympathy  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  which  we  enjoyed. 
Tne  resolution  was  carried  nem  con. 


The    Ven.    Wm.    Emery,    Archdeacon    and    Canon    of   Ely, 
Permanent  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough  is  not  present,  my  lord,  I  have  to  respond  for  him, 
knowing  how  grateful  he  will  be  that  there  has  been  such  a  resolution  passed.  I  am 
sure  all  that  have  taken  part  in  the  Church  Congress,  in  the  various  ways  mentioned, 
have  felt  much  pleasure  m  doing  so,  and  also  have  endeavoured  to  do  what  they  could, 
God  helping  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  for  the  individual  souls 
who  were  brought  to  attend  to  their  special  ministrations.  It  was  a  grand  idea  to 
have  these  special  sermons  all  over  the  diocese  in  connection  with  the  Congress,  and 
I  may  say  tluit  the  suggestion  in  such  spiritual  work  was  made  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Vaugban,  of  Leicester,  who  wrote  to  me  a  special  letter  of  suggestion  on  the 
subject,  saying  that  he  thought  in  connection  with  the  Congress  from  year  to  year, 
there  ^ould  be  some  distinct  effort  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  eminent  divines  and 
clergy  thus  brought  together  for  more  direct  ministerial  and  spiritual  service  in  the 
place  and  diocese.  This  you  have  done,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt — cleaving  out  my 
own  humble  efforts — that  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  sermons  and  by  meetings 
in  connection  with  her  effidenl  work  for  souls,  her  philanthrophic  care  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  generally,  and  her  great  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  sound  secukr  and 
religious  education,  on  distinct  Christian  and  Churdi  principles,  has  had,  and  will 
have,  a  very  important  and  lasting  effect  for  good.  Through  tnis  Congress  I  hope  and 
believe  and  pray  tliat  the  whole  countiy  will  be  aroused  to  rise  up  as  one  in  behalf  and 
defence  of  the  National  Church,  and  also  to  stand  up  for  religious  Christian  education. 
I  ihank  you  very  much  indeed  for  the  resolution  which  has  been  passed,  and  will 
mtrrely  conclude  by  urging  all  here,  as  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  to  come 
if  they  can  to  Norwich  next  year. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

May  I  emphasize  to  the  meeting  how  much  we  owe  to  Archdeacon  Emeiy,  who  is 
known  as  the  Father  of  Church  Congresses.  He  gave  us  the  counsels  of  thirty-four 
years'  experience,  and  I  believe  they  fell  on  receptive  hearts. 


The  Right   Rev.  GEORGE   ALBERT  Ormsby,  Lord   Bishop  of 

Honduras. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  to  propose  is  as  follows: — "That  the  best  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Local  Committees  and  the  Officers  of  the  Congress."  I 
must  apologise  for  my  appearance  before  you,  because  I  am  standing  to  fill  a  gap 
caused  by  the  absence  of  an  English  bishop,  or  possibly  archbishop ;  but  there  is 
some  little  fitness  in  the  fact  that  a  voice  is  speaking  to  you  from  the  Colonies,  a 
distance  of  six  thousand  miles,  to  thank  Committees  and  Officers  of  the  Congress  for 
their  courtesy  and  kindness  to  us  who  have  come  so  far,  and  who,  I  trust,  have  learnt 
so  much.  I  thank  the  officers  of  this  Congress  for  the  courtesy  we  have  recdved  on 
every  hand,  from  the  verger  in  the  cathedral  to  every  official  connected  with  it.  May 
I  also  be  allowed  to  thank,  most  sincerely,  the  members  of  the  Local  Committees  who 
have  managed  the  hospitality,  and  also  the  Committee  who  have  arranged  the  Subjects. 
As  I,  some  years  ago,  was  a  member  of  the  reception  committee  at  the  Congress  held 
in  Newcastle,  I  know  what  the  labours  of  the  reception  committee  are.  I  have  been 
allowed  to  receive  the  greatest  hospitality  from  one  of  your  lordship's  neighbours,  and 
I  desire  to  express  my  personal  thanks,  and  I  am  sure  the  thanks  of  many  who  have 
come  from  a  distance,  tor  the  hospitality  which  we  have  received.  Before  I  sit  down, 
may  I  be  allowed,  in  thanking  the  Subjects  Committee,  to  point  out  that  a  great 
congress  has  been  held  in  the  land  of  my  adoption  in  America,  called  the  Congress 
of  Religion,  in  Chicago,  and  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  most  wisely 
determined  not  to  attend  that  Congress.  I  remember  hearing  his  reasons.  He  said, 
at  S.  James'  Hall,  he  dare  not  go  to  that  assembly  without  bringing  there  the  thought 
of  God's  Holy  Presence,  and  he  dare  not  bring  that  Presence  to  that  assembly.  My 
lord,  at  your  Congress  God's  Holy  Presence  has  been  amongst  us. 


The  Ven.  J.  R,  CORNISH,  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  second  this  resolution,  for  I  think  if  ever  local 
committees  deserved  thanks,  they  have  deserved  thanks  for  the  manner  thevhave 
managed  this  Confess.  What  has  struck  many  of  us  has  been  the  apparent  absence 
of  efiort  with  which  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Congress  have  been  carried  ouL 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution,  as  representing  the  Diocese  of 
Truro,  because  we  always  feel  a  very  strong  attachment  to  the  old  Diocese  of  Exeter, 
as  we  are  treated  in  many  ways  as  if  we  were  part  of  the  Diocese  of  £xeter«  There  is 
another  point  which  we  are  very  grateful  for,  and  that  is  that  the  accounts  which  have 
come  to  us  with  regard  to  the  finances  are  so  rose-coloured,  that  I  believe  there  are 
some  guarantors  who  are  confidently  looking  forward  to  a  dividend.  But  any  way,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Committee  for  the  care  and  trouble  they  have  taken  in  carrying  out 
the  arrangements.  I  hope  the  rose-coloured  financial  condition  will  be  an  encourage^ 
ment  for  people  to  come  forward  as  guarantors  in  the  future,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  to  be  a  guarantor  for  a  large  sum  and  not  be  called  upon  to  i>ay. 
The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried. 


The  Ven.  E.  G.  Sandford,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter. 

My  Lord, — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  vote  of  thanks.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  we  have  worked  ;  and  as  one  who  speaks  for  the  inside  and  who  tboefore  knows 
very  well  what  he  is  talking  about,  I  should  like  for  one  moment  to  separate  myself 
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altogether  from  my  fellow-workers,  and  pay  my  own  grateful  tribute  of  thanks  to  the 
Local  Committees  for  what  they  have  done,  and  especially  to  my  brother  Secretaries, 
and  the  under  Secretaries,  and  all  who  have  in  any  way  worked  with  them.  They 
have  worked  with  a  patience,  a  tact,  and  a  devotion  which  have  taught  me  for  one  a 
very  great  lesson  as  to  how  work  ought  to  be  done.  But  now  let  me  join  myself  with 
them  again  and  sav  this — ^if  there  has  been  work,  has  there  not  been  a  cause  which 
would  draw  the  work  out  of  any  man  who  has  any  power  of  work  in  him  ?  We  have 
worked  for  the  diocese,  we  have  worked  for  our  fellow-Churchmen,  and  we  have 
worked  for  the  Church  of  God. 


The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  and  Mrs.  Domville,  the  Mayoress, 
fflive,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  usual  Conversazione,  which  was  held  at  the 
Albert  Memorial  Museum.    It  was  well  attended. 


ERRATUM. 


On  page  91,  it  is  stated  that  the  Overflow  Meeting  on  Biblical  Criticism  was 
held  in  the  Bedford  Chapel.    It  should  have  been  in  a  neighbouring  hall. 
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CLOSING    SERMON 

BY  THE 

REV.     J.     E.     C.     WELLDON, 

Htad  Master  of  Harrow  School^  and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen, 

Prrached    in 

EXETER    CATHEDRAL, 
On   Saturday,   October    ijth,    1894. 


'*  And  it  came  to  pasSi  when  the  ark  set  forward,  that  Moses  said,  Rise  up,  Lord, 
and  let  Thine  enemies  he  scattered  ;  and  let  them  that  hate  Thee  flee  before  Tbee. 
And  when  it  rested,  he  said,  Return,  O  Lord,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel." — 
Numbers  x.  35,  36. 

The  words  relate,  as  you  are  aware,  to  a  special  incident  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  chosen  people  through  the  wilderness.  It  is 
well  known  that  their  journeying  and  their  resting  were  alike 
dependent  on  the  Divine  Will.  When  the  cloud  remained  upon 
the  tabernacle, "  whether  it  were  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a 
year,"  they  abode  in  their  tents  ;  but  when  the  cloud  was  lifted, 
"  whether  it  was  by  day  or  by  night,"  then  they  journeyed.  It 
was  their  law,  as  in  progress  so  in  repose,  to  be  guided  by  the 
revelation  of  the  cloud. 

But  the  spirit  in  which  they  entered  upon  each  stage  of  their 
journey,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  completed  it,  were  not  the 
same.  At  the  beginning,  and  again  at  the  end,  of  every  stage 
their  great  leader  would  invoke  the  divine  benediction,  but  in 
terms  of  significant  variety.  '*  It  came  to  pass  that  when  the 
ark  set  forward,  Moses  said,  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  Thine 
enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them  that  hate  Thee  flee  before 
Thee.  And  when  it  rested,  he  said.  Return,  O  Lord,  unto  the 
many  thousands  (the  ten  thousands  of  the  thousands)  of  Israel." 
Can  it  be  wrong  for  me,  brethren,  members  of  the  Church 
Congress,  to  draw  from  these  words  a  lesson  that  seems  not 
unsuitable  to  the  final  service  of  our  meeting  at  Exeter  ?  It 
is  permitted  me,  by  a  signal  kindness,  of  which  I  am  sensible, 
to  speak  the  last  word  of  this  Congress.  I  desire  not  to  forget 
that  it  is  the  last  word.  This  sermon,  if  it  be  anything,  will  be 
an  echo  of  what  has  been  deepest  and  most  solemn  in  our  hearts 
during  the  week.  It  will  be  such  a  memory  as  we  shall  not 
perhaps  be  unwilling  to  bear  within  us  for  our  comfort  and 
encouragement  in  after  days.  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
it  is  not  impossible  that  when  we  met  here  a  few  days  ago,  we 
came,  in  view  of  recent  history,  with  proud  thoughts  of  the 
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Church  and  her  office  and  dignity,  and  of  our  duty  of  defending 
her  against  attack,  and  of  winning  or  maintaining  for  her  a 
paramount  influence  in  the  social  and  moral  development  of  the 
nation.  We  may  have  said  in  our  hearts,  as  it  were,  "  Rise  up. 
Lord,  and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them  that 
hate  Thee  flee  before  Thee."  We  may  have  said  this,  and,  if  so, 
it  was  well  said ;  for  we  are  not  Churchmen  or  Churchwomen 
worthy  of  our  name  if  we  do  not  believe  in  the  Church  of 
England  as  uniquely  qualified  to  do  the  work  that  most  needs 
doing  in  the  land.  But  that  is  not  the  thought  which  lies  next 
our  hearts  to-day.  Not,  indeed,  that  at  our  last  meeting,  any 
more  than  at  our  first,  we  abate  one  iota  of  the  Church's  national 
prerc^ative.  But  to-day,  in  the  closing  of  the  Congress,  we 
would  be  at  peace.  You  cannot,  I  think,  have  studied  the 
programme  of  this  Congress  without  feeling  that  it  passes, 
unconsciously,  as  the  days  proceed,  from  such  subjects  as  are 
strongly  debated  and  disputed  in  the  world  to  those  which 
unite  the  souls  and  consciences  of  us  all  in  the  cause  of  our 
Divine  Master.  It  is  by  a  natural  and  happy  instinct  that  the 
devotional  meeting  is  placed  not  at  the  beginning,  but  almost  at 
the  end,  of  the  Congress.  And  when  this  sermon  is  over,  we 
shall  join  in  that  holy  Eucharistic  service  which,  however  much 
controversy  may  gather  about  it  outside  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
yet  within  this  cathedral,  as  we  know  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  is  to 
us,  and  to  all  men,  a  communion,  a  holy  bond  and  symbol  of 
peace.  So  that  the  prayer  which  rises  to  our  lips,  as  the 
Congress  closes,  is  not  one — it  cannot  be  one — for  strength,  or 
mastery,  or  triumph,  but  rather  this :  "  Return,  O  Lord,  unto 
the  many  thousands  of  Israel."  We  would  consecrate  our  souls 
anew  ;  we  would  forget  the  world  and  worldly  things  ;  we  would 
draw  near  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  we  would  enjoy  the  vision  of 
God. 

Brethren,  the  lesson  of  the  text,  which  is  so  appropriate  to  our 
Congress,  runs  through  all  the  beginnings  and  endings  which 
make  up  human  life.  There  are  times  when  we  are  active  and 
aggressive,  and  there  are  times  when  our  spirits  long  for  peace. 
It  is  the  lesson  of  every  day,  as  it  passes  from  morning  to 
evening.  In  the  morning  we  awake  full  of  hope.  The  duty  which 
seemed  hard  before  is  easy  then.  '*  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his 
work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening  " ;  but  it  is  only  "  until 
the  evening,"  and  dien  he  is  weary.  The  eventide  is  the  season 
of  holy,  peaceful  thoughts;  and  as  we  watch  from  some 
hill-top  the  sun  descending  amidst  the  roseate  rays  of  glory  into 
the  western  waves,  we  think  of  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  all  our 
days,  and  we  cry  to  Him  : 

"  San  of  my  soul  I  Thou  Saviour  dear. 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near. 
Oh  !  mav  no  earth-bom  cloud  arise 
To  hide  Thee  from  Thy  servant^s  eyes." 
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Such,  too,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  lesson  of  human  life.  How 
buoyant,  how  sanguine  is  youth !  Nothing  looks  too  hard  or 
perilous  to  the  young.  But  as  we  grow  older,  as  we  cast  our 
eyes  along  the  ever-lengthening  vista  of  the  years  that  are.  spent, 
it  is  another  feeling  that  occurs  to  us.  We  have  seen  enou^  of 
human  ambition.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  a  man's  true 
life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  possessions.  And  thus 
the  longing  of  our  souls  is  to  be  at  peace — ^at  peace  with  our 
brother-man,  at  peace  with  God.  We  feel  then  what  it  was  that 
the  Saviour  meant  when  He  said,  ^^  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
Thou  hast  sent"  May  I  not  add  that  it  is  the.  lesson  of  the 
world's  history  ?  The  age  of  victory  precedes  the  age  of  peace. 
It  is  the  warrior  or  hero  who  is  honoured  when  the  world  is 
young.  The  flower  of  Homeric  civilization  is  Achilles;  and 
how  dark  and  stern  are  his  features  !  Something  of  the  same 
spirit  is  discernible  in  the  early  books  of  that  literature  which 
we  call  the  Old-  Testament  We  could  not  now  admire  a 
Samson  or  a  Gideon,  though  they  were  once  the  supreme  types 
of  manhood.  But  as  civilization  proceeds,  the  man  of  action 
becomes  less,  and  the  man  of  thought  becomes  more.  And  in 
the  deepest  sense,  we  feel  it  to  be  true  that  it  is  not  the  loud,  or 
mighty,  or  self-asserting,  who  are  the  highest  Jesus  Christ 
said  little  or  nothing  about  power  and  greatness ;  but  He  taught 
in  words  like  these,  '*  Love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse 
you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you."  There  is  no  higher 
moral  teaching  than  that 

Even  in  the  Divine  Life  of  Nazareth  and  Calvary — ^though  it 
was  uniform,  as  ours  could  never  be — it  is  not  impossible,  I 
think,  to  trace  the  yearning  for  peacefulness,  as  the  end  draws 
near.  For  three  ministerial  years  the  Lord  had  lived  in  public, 
consorting  with  men,  journeying,  sailing,  paying  visits,  receiving 
all  who  came  to  Him,  teaching  them,  helping  them,  arguing 
with  them,  if  they  were  alienated  from  the  truth,  in  a  way  so 
natural  that  it  was  only  enlightened  eyes  which  could  penetrate 
the  secret  of  His  divinity.  But  look  at  the  closing  scene  of  His 
life,  when  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  has  fallen  upon  it ;  read  His 
last  discourse  as  given  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  notice  its  depth,  its 
personality,  its  ethical  power,  and  the  intimacy  of  friendship 
which  it  implies  between  Him  and  His  disciples  ;  see  how 
He  lays  His  soul  bare  (if  it  may  be  so  said  not  irreverently)  in 
its  relation  to  the  world,  to  His  friends,  and  to  His  Father, 
and  then  what  peace  is  His !  what  happiness !  what  acquiescence 
in  the  perfect  Will  of  God  ! 

Brethren,  the  Church  of  Christ,  like  her  Master,  has  an  out- 
ward life ;  but  she  has  also  an  inner  Divine  life.  There  is  an 
aspect  of  her  life  which  is  social,  I  had  almost  said  political ;  but 
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there  is  another,  a  higher  aspect,  which  is  spiritual.  She  is  in 
the  world,  and  she  is  not  of  the  world.  Her  hands  are  stretched 
forth  in  blessing  and  charity  ;  but  her  eyes  are  raised  to  heaven. 
She  enters  with  profound  sympathy  into  the  moral  interests  of 
every  community  of  men  in  which  she  lives  and  acts ;  but  the 
breath  of  her  soul  is  the  pure  eternal  atmosphere  that  lies  around 
the  throne  of  the  Supreme. 

We  who  are  met  here  in  the  final  scene  of  this  Church 
Congress  are  well  aware  that  our  Church  cannot  dream  of  isolating 
herself  from  the  movements  of  popular  life.  She  must  seek  now, 
as  ever,  to  moralize  society,  to  make  it  better,  to  make  it  holier 
than  it  was ;  and  in  her  endeavours  she  must  avail  herself  of 
political  agencies,  and  act  with  or  against  men  and  parties  that 
are  engaged  in  political  warfare.  But  there  is  not,  I  know,  a 
Churchman  in  this  cathedral  to  whom  it  would  not  be  a  bitter 
personal  sorrow  if  the  Church  were  drawn  by  any  stress  of 
painful  events  to  take  an  active,  corporate  part  in  present  politics. 
We,  at  least,  are  not  responsible  for  raising  the  question  of  her 
status  or  her  property.  We  ask — it  is  all  we  ask — to  be  let 
alone.  It  were  a  pity  in  our  eyes  if  it  should  come  to  pass,  that 
the  duty  of  Church  defence  absorbs  any  part  of  the  gifts  and 
energies  which  we  would  wish  to  devote,  unreservedly,  if  it  were 
permitted  us,  to  the  solace  of  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  the 
reclamation  of  the  sinful.  It  is  for  this  end  that  we  livb,  for  this 
alone,  that  wherever  the  flag  of  England  courts  the  breeze,  the 
cross  of  Christ  may  be  planted  at  its  side.  "  Return,  O  Lord," 
that  is  our  prayer,  "  unto  the  ten  thousands  of  the  thousands  of 
Israel" 

Brethren,  the  quiet,  self-contained  beneficent  spirit,  which  the 
text  suggests,  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  England 
all  through  her  history.  It  has  been  exemplified  in  the  lives  of 
her  noblest  sons  and  daughters.  The  particular  note  of  the 
Church,  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  has  been  a  certain  tranquil  piety. 
She  has  been  the  least  noisy,  the  least  pretentious  of  Churches ; 
she  has  felt  a  distrust  of  excitement  or  eccentricity;  she  has 
been  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  sin.  Oftener  than  once  she  has  made 
the  mistake  of  rejecting  enthusiasm  when  it  seemed  to  be 
irregular  or  extravagant,  and  has  driven  it  from  her  precincts 
into  the  wilderness.  She  has  lost  many  Christian  souls  that 
might  have  remained  her  own  ;  and  oh,  the  pity  of  her  losing 
them  1  Great  as  she  is,  she  would  be  yet  greater  had  she  been 
the  Church  of  Milton  and  Bunyan,  of  George  Fox  and  Richard 
Baxter,  and  the  disciples  of  the  Wesleys.  But  the  quietness  which 
has  seemed  to  put  her  out  of  touchwith  religious  emotions  has  been 
in  other  ways  her  blessing  and  her  strength.  No  Church  has 
been  such  a  mother  as  she  has  been  of  simple,  steadfast,  dutiful 
Christian  characters.  She  has  not  set.  her  heart,  like  some 
Churches,  upon   strong  feelings,  or  emotional  experiences,  or 
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abrupt  conversions,  as  necessary  to  the  Christian  life.  Nor  has 
she  asked,  like  another  Church,  for  utter  sacrifices  of  will  or  life, 
for  the  severance  of  the  ties  of  home,  for  asceticism,  poverty, 
or  celibacy.  It  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if  she  had 
thought  more  of  these  things  ;  for  they,  too,  have  their  place  in 
Christian  history ;  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  missionaries 
of  Christ,  abroad  or  at  home,  can  do  their  work  upon  the  simple 
conventional  lines  of  the  parochial  ministry.  But  the  Church  of 
England  has,  I  think,  done  more  than  any  Church  to  inculcate 
quiet  religious  dutifulness  in  ordinary  circumstances.  She  has 
not  so  ordered  life  that  religion  should  seem  to  be  in  any  special 
sense  the  property  of  the  "  religious,"  or  faith  of  the  "  professed." 
She  has  not  been  enamoured  of  the  sackcloth  or  the  hair  shirt ; 
she  has  not  made  squalor  itself  an  attribute  of  grace.  But  as 
Socrates  was  said  to  have  brought  philosophy  to  earth  from 
heaven,  so  she  has  shed  the  light  of  religion,  fully  and  beautifully, 
upon  the  parish,  the  school,  and  the  home.  It  has  not  been  so 
much  amidst  the  wilds  and  backwoods  of  unexplored  lands — 
though  here,  too,  she  has  laboured  nobly  for  her  Lord — but 
rather  by  the  purity  and  charity  of  Innumerable  Christian  fire- 
sides that  the  triumphs  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been 
won. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  this  has  been  so,  or  dream  it  had 
been  better  if  it  were  otherwise  ?  Let  me  cite  the  names  of 
some — not  laymen,  but  clergymen — whom  every  Churchman 
will  recognize  as  being  among  the  noblest  types  of  English 
Churchmanship.  Think  of  Hooker,  the  "obscure,  Jiarmless 
man,"  as  Isaac  Walton  describes  him,  "  a  man  in  poor  clothes, 
his  loins  usually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown  or  canonical  coat,  of  a 
mean  stature,  and  stooping,  and  yet  more  lowly  in  the  thoughts 
of  his  soul ;  his  body  worn  out  not  with  age,  but  study  and  holy 
mortifications  "  ;  and  how  gladly  he  withdrew  from  controversy 
to  the  quiet  shades  of  Boscombe  and  Bishopsboume,  and  how 
faithful  he  was  always  and  punctual  in  the  common  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  preaching  and  teaching,  visiting  the  sick,  speaking 
words  of  kindly  counsel  to  young  and  old,  **  inclining  "  his  people 
'^  to  meekness  and  mutual  kindness  and  love,"  until  death  came, 
and,  as  he  lay  upon  his  deathbed,  one  who  watched  beside  him 
asked  what  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  his  mind,  and  he  made 
answer,  that  "  he  was  meditating  the  number  and  nature  of 
angels  and  their  blessed  obedience  and  order,  without  which 
peace  could  not  be  in  heaven,  and  oh!  that  it  might  be  so  on 
earth."  Or  think  of  George  Herbert,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  the 
Church  of  England,  giving  up  what  he  calls  "the  painted 
pleasures  of  a  court  life  "  for  Holy  Orders,  and  of  his  ministry  at 
Bemerton,  so  brief  and  so  blessed,  of  which  it  was  said  that  his 
parishioners  would  "  let  their  plough  rest  when  Mr.  Herbert's 
saints-bell  rung  to  praise,  that  they  might  also   offer    their 
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devotions  to  God  with  him."  Or  of  Bishop  Ken,  whose  morning 
and  evening  hymns  keep  fragrant  the  memory  of  a  life  so  holy 
that  it  won  the  reverence  of  godless  souls  in  a  godless  age  ;  y^s^ 
even  of  the  king  whose  sin  he  rebuked — a  life  that  in  honour  and 
in  dishonour,  in  dignity  and  in  suffering,  remained  still  "  unspotted 
from  the  world."  Or  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  simple  studious 
parish  priest,  "not  dead,"  as  Archbishop  Blackburne  told 
Queen  Caroline,  "  but  only  buried  ; "  then  the  strong  prelate,  of 
his  long  night  walks  in  the  garden  of  his  palace,  his  noble 
labours  and  his  nobler  charities,  his  learning,  his  devotion,  his 
sanctity.  Or»  le$t  it  should  seem  that  this  tranquil  piety  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  only  of  the  past,  think  of  Keble  and  his 
still  life  at  Oxford  and  Hursley,  with  no  shadow  of  preferment 
following  upon  it,  save  one  offer  of  an  archdeaconry  in  the 
West  Indies,  of  his  manifold  ministry  among  the  people  who 
loved  him,  of  his  self-sacrifice,  and  his  zeal  for  souls,  even  to  the 
day  when  he  was  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  church  that  he  had 
rebuilt  and  beautified  with  the  money  which  came  to  him  in 
return  for  "  The  Christian  Year." 

These,  my  brethren,  are  the  typical  lives  of  English  Church- 
men— of  such  Churchmen  as  you  and  I  would  fain  become.  It  is 
in  the  spirit  of  these  lives  that  we  will  enter  upon  the  work  that 
lies  before  us  in  our  day.  Theirs  was  a  tranquil,  holy  strength, 
and  it  shall  be  ours.  Like  that  librarian  of  Sainte  Genevieve  at 
Paris,  who  in  the  darkest  epoch  of  the  famous  French  Revolution, 
being  himself  engaged  in  one  of  the  judicial  courts,  wrote  every 
morning  a  certain  number  of  the  pages  of  his  catalogue  before 
proceeding  to  the  scenes  of  discord  and  death,  we  will  do  our 
ministerial  task  as  laymen  or  clergymen,  whatever  darkness  or 
anguish  may  be  in  store  for  us.  After  all,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  which  can  help  or  hurt  us  as  we 
can  help,  or,  if  it  be  so,  hurt  ourselves.  It  is  a  sorrow — to  me  at 
least,  a  sorrow  so  keen  that  I  could  sometimes  wish  I  had  not 
been  born  to  know  it — that  they  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ 
should  join  with  His  enemies  in  seeking  to  despoil  the  State  of 
its  sacred  Christian  inheritance.  And  yet,  if  the  worst  should 
come,  if  the  State  should  treat  the  Church  as  an  outcast,  with 
the  cruelty  of  an  enemy  or  of  a  stranger  who  was  once  a  friend,  or, 
still  worse,  should  betray  her  with  a  kiss,  if  it  should  rob  her  of 
the  last  penny  of  the  resources  which  she  values  not  more  as 
the  incentives  and  aids  to  present  charity  than  as  memorials  of 
the  piety  of  the  past,  still,  even  then,  she  would  be  the  Church 
of  the  nation  ;  even  then  she  would  be  the  Church  of  her  Lord. 

"  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,"  brethren  beloved,  "  though  the 
earth  be  moved  ;  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea."  We  will  do  our  duty  quietly.  We  will  "  seek 
peace  and  ensue  it'*  We  will  labour  for  unit^,  not  by  shutting 
our  eyes  to  differences  (for  that  were  immoral),  but  by  looking 
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hard  and  hopefully  at  agreements.  We  will  love  all  who  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And  it  shall  be  our  prayer  to  come 
before  Him  at  the  last,  bringing  noj:  worldly  riches  or  honours, 
but  what  He  loves  better,  even  the  offering  of  souls  redeemed  by 
His  dear  blood  It  is  the  spirit  of  Jesus  that  is  the  life  of  the 
Church.  "  Return,  O  Lord,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel." 
Come  in  Thy  meekness,  Thy  purity,  Thy  love,  and  make  our  hearts 
Thine  own.  Yet  not  ours  only,  but  the  hearts  of  all  our  brethren. 
We  do  not  pray,  "Return  to  us,"  but  "to  the  ten  thousands 
of  the  thousands  of  Israel."  We  need  not  believing  individuals 
here  and  there,  but  a  believing,  praying  nation.  We  need  more 
prudence,  more  honesty,  more  charity,  a  deeper  sense  of 
responsibility  to  God.  We  need,  in  one  word,  more  religion. 
There  are  many  remedies  for  the  ills  of  human  kind,  but  there 
is  only  one  cure,  and  that  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  Others 
may  change  the  conditions  and  opportunities  of  life,  but  He 
alone  can  change  the  heart  Without  Him  we  are  lost.  When 
He  is  at  our  side,  it  is  well  with  us.  Wise  and  happy  will  this 
people  of  England  be,  if  in  all  that  they  do  or  leave  undone,  like 
the  Israelites  of  old,  they  shall  follow  the  revelation  of  the  cloud 
that  overshadows  the  Tabernacle  of  Grod.  "  At  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  they  rested  in  their  tents,  and  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  they  journeyed  :  they  kept  the  charge  of 
the  Lord,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  word  of 
Moses." 
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